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Mas a” A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 
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~NEW KODAKS, | “Creed and Deed.” | THE LIBRARY 


moon TE ees 


Serer ES Wifes 


American Literature 


is delivered, express paid, everywhere. Purchas- 
ers can use the eleven volumes while paying for 
them. at the rate of $3 per mon h, or less than one 
cent per volume per day. 

_ (8 Sample pages and portraits sent /7ce on re- 
quest to those mentioning the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CoO., 


3 East 14th street, New York. 


Christian Science Healing. 
Help for Mind, Body and Estate. 
By FRANCES LORD. 


“You press the 
button, 
we do the rest,” 


4 
Seven New Styles and Sizes 
FS ALL LOADED WITH Transparent Films. 
ty For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for catalogue, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Save Time, Save Trouble. 


SAVE PRINTERS’ BILLS. 
Use THE 


“EXPRESS DUPLICATOR,” 


reproducing 150 exact fac simile copies from any 
writing, drawing, design, music, typewriting, by 
simply writing with your own pen on any paper 
and laying same onplate where negative is ob- 
tained. After copies taken from it, ink will sink 
and evaporate on plate ina few hours WITHOUT 
HING, and same plate ready again for new 

Order as many plates as you _may re- 


A full course of lectures, with practical directions 
for applying its teachings to all the circumstances 
of daily life, with additional chapters on Education 
and Social Changes, on Theosophy and books 
which render it the broadest in scope of any book 
yet published in this line of thought. 

. Mothers will find the chapters on ‘‘ Home Heal- 
ing,’ and ‘‘Children and Education” valuable 
helps in overcoming everyday ills and worries. 


Third edition. PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID. 


Lily Publishing House, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Tl. 


to daily use. PRICES—Note size, f - - 2 
293 legal cap size, $2.50; brief, PROF. FELIX ADLER, 
te mae set pen AB ae ag Founder of the Societies for Ethical Culture. J OSEPH M (G Donouc H 2 


mm 6Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AXD 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y., 


eph Cy Rhine Tee The above book isa series of discourses, among 


rocesses at Headquarters | which are the following: ‘‘ Immortality,” ‘ Re 
ligion,” ‘‘The New Ideal ”’ ‘‘ The Form of the New 
Ideal,” ‘‘ The Religious Conservatism of Women,” 

GER & CO., ‘Our Consolations,” ‘Spinoza,’ ‘‘ The Founder of 


treet, New Yorks. | Christianity,” ‘‘The Evolution of the Hebrew Re- 
ENTURY when answer- | jigion,” and others. 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 


BOOKS. 


eS Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


Cloth, good paper and print, 243 pages, $x 
Address TwEnTILTH CENTURY. 


ter Heating. “The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh Send for our new edition of ‘‘ Volney’s 
Jersey City, N. J. O. Pentecost 3 cents. Ruins,” 
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BEECHAM S, PILLS. Se Piiek A GUINEA A BOX.” g 


“THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


HAVE AN 


FOR ALL UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


ind the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


to which men, women and children 
_ are subject, is the most marvelous 
Antidote yet discovered. It is the 
premier specific for Weak STomACcH, 


Prepared only by Tuos. BrEcHam, 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. B. 
F, Aten Co, sole agents for the 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Ick E , z 
ie poe IMPAIRED wee ; United beaten! #abe vanid (367 i Canal 

ONSTIPATION, DISORDERED LIvER,etc.; i: 
| Nand is found especially efficacious a oe AG a a 
and remedial by female sufferers * oe eee A war 2 
ers hares : ie h BEECHAM’'S PiLus on receipt of price 
Long pre-eminent for their health- ne . 
Be SON ola paced te ahs g —but inquire first. eh: . 
es - restoring and life-givin g properties. @ TME GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. & Please mention this publication in ordering. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
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July 3, 1890. 


HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 


— Oor— 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


No. 1. Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
A series of familiar essays on astronom- 
icaland other natural phenomena. Ly 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S8. 


No. 2, Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers. (19 cllustrations). By 
John Tyndall, F.R.8. 


No. 3. Physics and Politics. An application 
of the principles of Natural Science to 
Political Society, By Walter Bagehot, 
author of ‘‘The English Constitution.” 


No. 4. Man’s Placein Nature, (with numerous 


illustrations). By Thomas HU, Luxley, 
P.B.S. | 
No. 6. Education, Intellectual, Iforsl, and 


Physical. By Herbert bpencer, 


No. 6. Town Geology. ‘With Anpendix on 
Coral and Coral Ieefs. Dy l.cv. Charles 
Kingsley. 


No, 7. The Conservation of Energy, (with 
numerous illustrations). Dy LDalfour Stew- 
art, LL.D. 

No. 8 TheStudy of Languages, brought back 
to its true principles. Ly C. Marcel. 


No. 9. The Dataof Ethics. Dy LebertSpencer. 


No. 10. ‘The Theory of Sound in its Relation 
to Music, (numerous illustrations), Ly 
Prof. Pietro Blaserna. 


No. 11.) The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
zons. A record of 11 years of travel, 

No. 12. By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. (Not 
sold separately). 


No. 13. Mind and Body. The theories o7 their 
relations. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


No. 14. The Wonders of the Heavens, (thirty- 
two illustrations). By Camille Flammarion. 


No. 15. Longevity. The means of prolonging 
life after middleage. By John Gardner, 
M.D. 


No. 16. Khe Origin of Species. By Thomas U. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 


No.17. Progress: Its Law and Cause. With 
other disquisitions. By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 18. Lessons in Electricity, (sixty i lustra- 
tions). By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


No. 19. Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Richard A. Proctor. 


No, 20. The Romance of Astronomy. Py I. 
halley Miller, M.A. 


No. 21. The Physical Basis of Life, with other 

essays, By Thomas H. Huxley, F.2R.S. 
No. 22. Seeing and Thinking. By William 
Kingdon Clifford, F.B.S. 


No. 23. Scientific Sophisms. A review of cur- 
rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes 
and Men. Ly Samuel Wainwright, D.D. 


No. 24. Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustra: 
ted). By Prof. H. Helmholtz, 


No. 25. The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Geo. 
Rawlinson, Oxford University. 


No. 26. The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant 
Allen. 


No. 27.. The Histery of Landholding in Eng- 
land. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.8. 


No. 28. Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated 
in the customs of Barbarous and Ciyil- 
ized Races. (numerous illustrations). By 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 


No, 29. Facts and Fictions of Zoolegy, (nu- 


merous illustrations). By Audrew Wilson, 
Ph.D. 


No, aut The Study of Words. 
No, 31. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


No, 32, Hereditary Traits and other ssays. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


No. 03. Wignettes from Nature. By Grant 
Allen, 


Single numbers, 15 cents. 


» No. 61. 


Double numbers, 30 cents. 


No. 34. The Philosophy of Style. Dy Herbert 
Spencer, 


No. 35. Oriental Religions. By John Caird. 
Pres. Uniy. Glasgow, and Others. 

o. 86. Lectures cn Evolution. (Jilustrated).) 
By Prof. 1’. H. Huxley. 


No, 87. Six Lectures on Light. 
By brof. John Tyndall. 


No. 38.) Geological Sketches. 
No. 39, Geihe, F.1.8. 


No. 40. The Evidence of Organic Lvolution. 
By George J. fiumanes, I’.K.8, 


a) 


(Lllustrated?. 


Ly Archibald 


No. 41. Current Discuss’ons in Science. By 
W. M. Williams, F.C.S, 


No. 42. Dlistory of the Science of Politics. 
By Frederick Pollock. 


No. 43. Darwin and Humbolct. Ty Prof. 
Luxley, Prof. Agassiz, and others. 


No. 41.) Khe Dawn of History. Ly C. F. Keary, 
No. 45, of the British Museum. 


No. 46. The Diseases of Memory. By Th. 
liibot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


No. 47. The Childhood of Teligion. By 
kKdward Clodd, I'.2.A.S, 


No. 48. Lifein Nature. (Zlustrated). Ly James 
Hinton. 


No. 49.. The Sun; its Constitution, its Phenomena, 
its Condition. Ly Judge Nathan T. Carr, 
Columbus, Ind, 


No. 50. Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 

ho. 61. change. By brof. W. Stanley Jevons, 
F.R.S. 

No. 52. The Diseases of the Will. By Th. 


Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald. 


no. 638. Animal Automatism, and other Essays, 
By Prof. 'f. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 64. The Birth and Growth cf Myth. By 
Kdward VUlodd, F.R.A.s, 


No. 55. The Sciertific Basis of Morals, and 
other Essays. By William Kingdon Clif: 
ford, T. B.S, 

iy. ee } Illusions. By James Sully. 

No. | The Origin of ser enione Two Double 


No. 59. By Charles Darwin. Nos 


No. 60. The Childhood of the World. By 
Edward Clodd. 


Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


No. 62. The Religions of the Ancient World. 
By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Ox- 
ford. (Double number). 


No. 63. Progressive Morality. By Thomas 
Fowler, LL.D., President of Corpus 


Christi Coll., Oxford. 


The Distribution of Animals and 
Plants. By A. Russell Wallace and W. 
T. Thiselton Dyer. 


Conditions of Mental Development: 
and other essays. By Wm. Kingdon 
Clifford. 


Technical Education: and other essays. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, ¥.R.S. 


The Black Death. An account of the 
Great Pestilence of the 14th Century. 
By J. F. C. Hecker, M. D. 


By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 64. 


No. 65. 


No. 66. 


No. 67. 


No. 68. Three Essays. 


Special Number. 


¥Fetichism: A Contribution to Anthropo- 
logy and the History of Religion. By 
Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. Double number. 


Essays Speculative and Practical. 
By Herbert, Spencer. 


No. 71. Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. 
D. With Appendix on Archeology. By 
EK, B. Tylor, F. B.S. 


No. 69. 


No. 72. The Dancing Mania of the Middle 
Ages. By J. F.C. Hecker, M.D. 
No. 73. Evolution in History, Language and 


Science. Four Addresses delivered at 
the London Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science and Literature. 


No. 74.) The Descent of Man, and Selection in 


No. 76. Relation to Sex. (Numerous Illustrations) 
No. 76. By Charles Darwin. Nos. 74, 75, 76 are 
No, 77. single Nos.; No. 77. ts a doub.e No. 


aan a al ame ar hed alte nore ah 


No. 78. Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 
tion of Land in England. By Wil- 
liam Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A. 


No. 79. Scientific Aspect of some Familiar 
| Things. By W. M. Williams. 


No, 80. Charles Darwin. His Life and Work’ 
By Grant Allen. (Double number). 


No. 81. The Mystery of Matter, and the 
Phiiosophy of Ignorance. ‘two ls- 
} says by J. Allanson Picton. 


No. #2, Illusions of the Senses: and other Es- 
} says. By Richard A. Proctor. 


No. 43, Profit-Sharing Between Capital and 
\ Labor. Six Essays. By Sedley Taylor, 
M.A. 


No. 84, Studies of Animated Nature. Four 
; Essays on Natural History. By W. S. 
Dallas, F.L.S8. 


The Essential Nature of Religion. 
By J. Allanson Picton, 


No. 86. The Unseen Universe, and the Philoso- 
; phy of the Pure Sciences. By Prof. Wm. 
Kingdon Cliftord, F.R.S. 


The Morphine Habit. By Dr. B. Ball, 
of the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 


No. 88. Science and Crime and other Essays. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 


No. 89. The Genesis of Science. By Herbert 
Spencer. 

No. 90. Notes on Earthquakes: with Fourteen 
Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A, 
Proctor, 

No. $1. The Rise of Universities. By 8. S- 


Laurie, LL.D. (Double number). 


No. 92. The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of Earth 
Worms. By Charles Darwin, LL.D. 
F.R.S. (Double number). — 


No. 98. Scientific Methods of Capital Pun- 
ishment. By J. Mount Bleyer, M.D. 
(Spécial number). 


No. 94. The Factors of Organic Evolution. 
By Herbert Spencer. 


The Diseases of Personality. Py Th 
Ribot. Translated from the 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


A Half-Century o 
Thomas H. Huxle 


The Pleasures 
Lubbock, Bart. 


Cosmic Emoti 
ings of Scien 
Clifford. (Spr 


Nature Stud 
Lowe; Dr. 
G. Chisho)- 
las, F.L.S. 


No. 100. Science a 
says. F 
No. 101. Aisthetics, 
of Ideas. 
Croom Roberts: 


No. 102. Ultimate Finance; 
of Co-operation. By 
- Black. 


No. 103. The Coming Slavery; The 
Legislators; The Great Politic: 
Superstition. By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 104. Tropical Africa. By Henry Drum- 
mond, F.R.S. 


No. 105. Freedom in Science and Teaching. 
By Ernst Haeckel, of the University of 
Jena. Witha Prefatory Note by Prof, 
Huxley. a 


No. 106. Foree and Energy. A Theory of 
Dynamics. By Grant Allen. 


No. 107. Ultimate Finance. A True Theory 
of Wealth. By William Nelson 
Black. 

No. 108. English, Past and Present. Part. I. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, (Double 
number). 

No. 109. English, Past and Present. Part II. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench. - 


No. 110. The Story of Creation. A Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. By Edward 
Clodd. (Double number). 


No, 111. The Pleasures of Life. Part II. By 
Sir John Lubbock. (No 97 is Part I.) 


No. 99. 


Twelve single numbers or 6 double numbers $1.50. 


Nos. 1 to r1r bound in cloth in 10 volumes, averaging 640 pages each, $2.00 per volume, as follows: Vol. 1, Nos. 


1-12; Vol. 2, Nos. 13-24; Vol. 3, Nos. 25-36; Vol. 4, 


Nos. 37-48; Vol. 5, Nos. 49-59; Vol. 6, Nos. 60-70; Vol. 7, Nos. 71- 


80; Vol, 8, Nos. 81-91; Vol. 9, Nos. ge-103; Vol. 10. Nos. 104-111, Address TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 


July 3. 1890 TWENTIETH CENTURY iii 
LATEST ISSUES OF thes VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 
. ANARCHISM. 
——The Humboldt Library—— was: 
No. 112. PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, 


A. 15 cents. 
By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D., Head Physician 


aron Nils Posse, M. G. Director 


of papers contributed to ‘*The 
- Huxley, the Bishop of Peter- 


(Double number, 30 cts.) 
; (Double number, 3octs.) 
By 8. Laing. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 
Illustrated. By G. 
Illustrated. 


. Ball, M. R. 1. A., F. L. S., etc.; Sir R. I. Murchison, F. R. S., 
erne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva ; Edw. Whimper, Prof. J. W. 
By Prof. A. Schaffle. Translated from the German by B. 
By David G. Ritchie, M A ;and ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. By 


Illustrated ; double number, 30 cts. 


No. 113. HYPNOTISM. Its History and Development. 
of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry. late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. 
Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by 
of the Boston School of Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

No. 114. CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. Acontroversy. Consistin 
Nineteenth Century” by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas 
borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

No. 115. DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 
PartI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L. S., etc. Illustrated. 

No. 116. DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 
Part JI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D.. F.L.S., etc. Illustrated. 

No. 117. MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
cents.) 

No. 118. Same (PartII.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 

No. i19. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 
Molloy. D. D., D Sc. Price 15 cents. 

No. 120. THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT AND THE SUN AS A STOREHOUSE OF ENERGY. 
By G. Molloy, D. D.. D. Sc. Price 15 cents. 

No. 121. UTILITARIANISM. By J. S, Mill. Price 15 cents. 

No, 122. UPON THE ORIGIN CF ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES; AND UPON GLACIAL EROSION. By Sir 
A. C. Ramsay, F. R.S., etc.; Sir 
D.C. L, etc.; Prof. B. Studer, of \ 
Spencer, Ph D., F.G.S. Double number. Price, 30 cents. 

No. 123. Same (Part TI.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 

No. 124. QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. 
Bosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. 

No. 125. DARWINISM AND POLI ICS. 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. Price 15 cents. 

No, 126. PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By Paolo Mantegazza. 

No. 127. Same (Part II) Double number, 30 cents. 

No, 128. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By Arnold Toynbee. 
Double number, 30 cents. 

No. 129. Same. (PartII.) Double number, 30 cents. 


ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


C 


Can be obtained, uniform in size, style of binding, etc. 


omplete Sets of the Humboldt Library. 


The volumes 
average over 600 pages each, and are arranged thus: 


Volume I. Contains Numbers 1—12 Volume VII. Contains Numbers 71—8o0 
ue II. ef ee 13—24 OF NTL, ee ag 81—9gI 
“é ELLE 4s oe 25—36 a3 EX a3 sé 92—103 
«6 ne ss se 37—48 sc xX sé 73 104—III 
sc We sé se 49—59 se XI. se 66 I12—118 
i mS of - 60—70 


(@s" Price :—Cloth, Extra, $2.00 per volume, which includes postage or express charges. 


These volumes may be ordered separately. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren street, New York. 


tse 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Totstot's Latest Work. 
The boldest work yet written by the Russian 


master. 


marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 


Ol’S NEW NOVEL! A Book of the Farst Importance. 


Recent Economic Changes, 


and their Effect on the Production and Distri- 
bution of Wealth and the Well-being 
of Society. 
By DAVID A. WELLS, 
President American Social Science Association. 
12M0, 493-xii pages. Third edition. Cloth, $2. 


Dealing with the que-tions of love and 


“The book is the best contribution Mr. Wells has 
ever made to economical and statistical and social 


(2 In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 

In cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Strike of a Sex! 
> 


A NOVEL BY 


This isa wonderful book, It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman's standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


science, and one of the best that is to be found in 
apy County or langnage.’’—New York Evening 
os 

‘*No man, whatever his economic opinions, can 
pretend to be a competent judge of the great ma- 
terial and social problems,now appearing in every 
direction until he has acquainte Timsett with the 
facts and reasoning contained in Mr. Wells’ book.” 
—New York Commercial Bulletin. 

‘‘ His discussion of the causes and effects of recent 
economic changes is more interesting than a novel. 
Those who agree and those who disagree will be 
alike fascinated with his presentation of the sub- 
ject.”,.—New York Herald. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street, New York. 


“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


THE FIRST NOVEL 


By EHpDWARD BELLAMY, 


; * Six to One.” 
Only 25 cents. 


author of “Looking Backward 
ee” A mighty clever story. 


‘‘Calvin’s God or None,” by Hugh O. Pen- 
tecost. 3 cents. 


Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type. 


By DYER D. LUM. 


Contents : 


I. Fundamental Principles, 
II, Free Land, I Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, V. Free Exchange, 
VI. Mutual Credit, 
VII. Emancipation of Credit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


lee BOOK OF THE > EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


’ 
Czsars Column ! 
A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Borsgilbert, M. D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 


: study of sociological conditions, and he follows 


these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 

“A wonderfully fascinating book. . . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘““T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


“Phat our people in th’s country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E,. Willard. 


‘““Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czesar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“T have read ‘Czsar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘““A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.’’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25 + paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“TLooxinc Backwarp !” 


In cloth, $1.00; paper, 4o cents. 


pet ap grant wonderful book.’’—Edward Everett 
ale. 

“The extraordinary effect which Mr. Bellamy's 
romance has had with the public; * * * one 
cannot deny the charms ofthe author’sart; * * 
* this alluring allegory.”—W. D. Howells. 

“Tt is a revelation of an evangel.’’—Francis E. 
Willard. 

“ Bellamy’s exceedingly clever book.’”’ — Ne- 
York Tribune. 


(a@s"‘‘ Looxine BackwarpD” in GERMAN, 
40 cents. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


* The Strongest American Novel Since the Scarlet 
Letter.” 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


author of ‘: Divided Lives, ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” “A 
Daughter of Silence,”’ etc. 


12m0, cloth, $1. Illuminated paper covers, 50 cents. 


‘*The Economics of Anarchy,” by Dyer 
1D. Lum. 25 cents. 
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THE. JULY; MAGAZINES. 
Articles of special interest to our readers: 
BELFORD’s (25 cents)— 

Mormonism in Idaho. Capt. John Codman. 
The Chartist Movement in England. 
M. M. Trumbull. 
English Literature in English Politics. 
Adam Badeau. 
The Weak Point of the Democratic Party. 


PopuLar ScIENCE MONTHLy (50 cents)— 
The Antiquity of Man and Prehistoric Arch- 
eology. Andrew D. White. 
Greenland and the Greenlanders. Illus- 
trated. Elisée Reclus. 
Evolution and the Distribution of Animals. 
David Starr Jordan, 
Concerning Corporation Law. 
Prof. Amos G. Warner. 
Why so Many Definitions of Religion? 
F. N. Riale, Ph.D. 
The Musical Sense in Animals and Men. 
August Weismann. 
Human Heredity. Prof. James H. Stoller. 
Telpherage in Practical Use. Illustrated. 
Frederick A. Fernald. 


ARENA (50 cents)— 
Under the Wheel. Hamlin Garland. 
Bismarck and His Time. Rabbi Schindler. 
Christianity versus Christianity. 

Rev. Carlos Martyn, D. D. 

Other contributors to the ‘‘ Arena” this 
month are Senator Wade Hampton of South 
Carolina, O. B. Frothingham, Junius Henri 
Browne, Hugh O. Pentecost, Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, Hon. A. B. Richmond, Frances E. 
Willard, and Gen. Marcus J. Wright. 


COSMOPOLITAN (25 cents)— 
Three Great Training Schools. 
Eleanor Sherman Thackara. 
Losses(poem.) George Edgar Montgomery. 
Presbyterianism in America. 
Rev. James M. Ludlow, D. D. 
Review of Current Events. Murat Halstead. 


CHAUTAUQUAN (20 cents)— 
The House of Representatives. 
Eugene L. Didier. 
The Follies of Social Life. C. L. Norton. 
Original Packages and Prohibition. 
Joseph Shippen, Esq. 
Woman’s Council Table—What Women 
Should Wear, Mary S. Torrey ; Homesteads 
for Women, Kate Carnes; A Visitto Madame 
Blavatsky, Frances E. Willard ; New Birds 
for the House, Olive Thorne Miller ; Sum- 
mer Resort Acquaintances, Felicia Hillel ; 
The Evolution of a Home, Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole; Dinners and Dinner Serving, Mrs. 
Emma P. Ewing. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
PoLiTICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Quarterly 
($1)— 

Canada and the United States. 
J. S. Bourinot. 
Decay of Local Government in America. 
S. N. Patten. 
Law of Wages and Interest. J. B. Clark. 
Province of Sociology. F. H. Giddings. 
Instruction in Public Law and Economics in 
Germany. Leo S. Rowe. 
Railroad Passenger Fares in Hungary. 
Jane J. Wetherell. 


Any of the above can be ordered from the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


{=~ To avoid the evil effects of Tea and Coffee, use constantly VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA, which is sTRENGTHENING TO THE NERVES and a refreshing and nourishing beverage 
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PURE, THE POREMOST COCOA OF EUROPE, HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 
The Original—Take no other. 


SOLUBLE, THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA, 
Delicious. Easily Digested—Made Instantly. 
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Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
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(e8" One trial of VAN HovuTEn’s Cocoa will convince every one of its great superi- 
ority in strength. flavor, and economy. Ask for Van Houten’s and take no other. 
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we are the pioneers in Cabinet Letter Files, but during these years we have not been stand- 
ing still. Since the first introduction of the 3 


-- Amberg Cabinet, etter File 


we have kept pace with all needed improvements, and the file we make to-day is as perfect 
as human ingenuity can conceive. The most important feature in a Letter File is the 
accuracy of its index. In this respect WE STAND ALONE. Our Cabinets are now in 
use in every part of the civilized world. We issue a handsome Illustrated Catalogue, 
explaining our simple system how to 


File Letters for Instant Reference ! 
A copy on application sent FREE. We invite a trial from every one before purchasing. 


AMBERG FILE AND INDEX CoO., 


CHIC3GO. | 69 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. | LONDON. 


Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. 
A. Skilton. 10 cents. 


‘‘How the Church Obstructs Progress.” 
by Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 
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HUGH ' O. PENTECOST, Editor. 


“EFlear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The edttor ts responstble for no opinions found tn thts paper except his own. 


< 


Just as I expected, the House has failed to pass the 
Senate so-called free coinage bill. The Republicans 
by a “silver plank” in the platform of the party fooled 
the West into voting for Baby McHarrison. Now that 
they are in power they throw the West overboard. Such 
is politics, 


Tue Louisiana Lottery has bought protection and re- 
spectability from the State for $1,250,000 a year. This 
is what the State is for—to make schemes of robbery 
- respectable. The Louisiana Lottery, however, is noth- 
ing like as wicked and dangerous as the monopoly of 
vacant land. Wecan get along without lottery tickets, 
but not without land. 


Rev. S. E. McCutcuen, of Georgia, (Atlanta, I think) 
recently beat his wife. For this he was arraigned be- 
fore the Baptist ministers’ conference in Atlanta. His 
brethren solemnly resolved that they disapproved of his 
beating his wife but that they “still retain confidence 
in his Christian character.” What a joke that would 
be if it were not so seriously significant—a bad man 
whitewashed to save “the cause” from reproach! 


Cuauncey M, Depew has had an operation performed 
on his nose to clear his voice. Regarding the Spring 
Valley matter, he ought to have an operation performed 
on his conscience to improve his sense of right and 
wrong. 


Tue following statement of facts is taken from the 
New York “ World” of June 11: 


Mrs. Bassman, of this city, was the administratrix of Bartholomew 
O’Connell, who died on January to last. Ex-Assemblyman Charles 
P, Blake, an undertaker, presented her a bill of $120.30 for funeral 
expenses. In this was an item of $10 forice. As Mr. O'Connell 
had died in- January and the weather was cool, Mrs. Bassman 
thought that the charge for ice was unnecessary. She refused to 
pay the original bill, but said she would settle for $115. Mr. Blake 
would take no compromise, but rushed his bill through the Surro- 
gate’s Court, and upon her refusal to pay obtained an order demand- 
ing that she appear before the Court. Mrs. Bassman gave birth to 
a child at this time and was unable to appear in court. Blake then 
obtained an order of arrest to punish her for contempt and she was 
locked up in Ludlow Street Jail. Her little baby, deprived of 
a mother’s care, stckened and died, and her other children and her 
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home were neglected. Mrs. Bassman had good cause for not com- 
plying with the orders and had not intended any disrespect to the 
Court. ‘The first order was served while she was in bed, just hav- 
ing given birth to achild. The second was served through the partly 
open door of her room while she was still suffering and her baby 
was sick. ‘The man who served the papers was informed that she 
could not attend court at that time. While in this weak condition 
Mrs. Bassman was taken to jail. Blake followed her almost to 
the prison in order to make sure that she was locked up. 


Thus was a sick woman imprisoned for no crime and 
her baby murdered, and all was done strictly in accord- 
ance with law. 


Rev. Tuomas Dixon, Jr., pastor of the Twenty-third 
street Baptist church in this city, has attracted consid- 
erable attention recently by preaching on social and 
what aresometimes called “popular” subjects. I have 
been told by those who have heard him that he isa 
brilliant and powerful speaker, and, for a minister, quite 
outspoken in favor of justice to the poor. A corres- 
pondent of the New York ‘ World,” in a highly lauda- 
tory letter speaks of him thus: 

Parson Dixon is, I think, a second Demosthenes. He can break 
in on his text with amusing anecdotes enough to make one forget 
every worldly care. As an orator he is suz generzs. Take my 
word for it, he will soon start a religion of hisown. Then Hugh 
O. Pentecost will be among forgotten things. 

If Mr. Dixon will start a religion that means free 
thought, free vacant land, free money, free trade, free 
men, women, and children—a religion that means a ces- 
sation of the infringement of what should be human 
rights—I will work with him and gladly sink into 
shadow before his greaterlight. Itis of no consequence 
who is remembered or who forgotten so that the work 
for freedom goes on. It may be that Mr. Dixon is the 
man for whom we are looking—the man of power to 
arouse the spirit of freedom ina stupid and supersti- 
tious people. If so, I will be one of the first to march 
under his banner. 


Many persons send us manuscripts very carelessly 


written as regards grammar, rhetoric, and style, and 


then, when we do not print what they have to say, they 
complain. They charge us with not hearing the other 
side. We sometimes find a good thought in letters 
from lazy or careless writers. In such cases we gener- 
ally take the trouble to rescue itand put it in printable 
shape. But asa rule, if a writer is not willing to exert 
himself to put his matter in the best form he can, we 
do not feel any obligation to even read it in manuscript. 
Some others who write well enough, say that we violate 
our motto because we do not print what they send or 
cut them down in preparing their manuscript for the 
press. It should be remembered that it is a physical 
impossibility to print all we receive. We live up to our 
motto if we select for publication what we consider the 
best of what comes. 
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Mr. Tucker in “Liberty” says: 

I have said in ‘‘ Liberty” that I know no way of helping Moses 
Harman, editor of ‘‘ Lucifer,” out of prison. I still know none. 

I presume Mr. Tucker means that he cannot consist- 
ently recognize the Government by petitioning for Mr. 
Harman’s release. If that is what he means his posi- 
tion is logically correct. But zf that is what he means 
I should like to know how he came to pay the Govern- 
ment for giving him a copyright monopoly of his trans- 
lation of the “ Kreutzer Sonata”? He petitioned and 
paid the Government to protect him against other pub- 
lishers. How does it happen that he cannot petition 
the Government to let a good old man go free from 
prison? I admit his consistency in the Harman case, 
but how about the copyright? Mr. Tucker is our 
teacher, and he isa “truth soldier,” and he raises the 
Old Harry when any of the rest of us goastray. Will 
he kindly instruct us with regard to the copyright in 
its bearing upon the Harman case? I admit that when 
I signed the Harman petition I was inconsistent, but I 
did it on the principle that if nothing else could be done 
I would coax a hyena to let go of my child. 


Tue editor of the “ Journal of the Knights of Labor” 
comments upon my saying that a desire for happiness 
should be our motive of conduct. He says we should 
do right because it is right. Will he kindly explain 
how he thinks we are to know what is right? I think 
that which promotes my happiness is right for me. 
And experience teaches me that the less I seek to gratify 
myself at the expense of health or the suffering of others 
the happier Iam. I do not know why this should be 
so, any more than I know why free bodies fall to the 
earth, but I know that it isso. It is said of Jesus that 
he “for the joy that was set before him” endured the 
cross. Under the circumstances he was happier to 
die than to live. Moses Harman is happier in prison 
than, at the expense of principle, he would be out of 
prison. If each of us starts in to seek his own happi- 
ness, experience will lead us to the Golden Rule or 
something better. What is commonly called selfish- 
ness is really the reverse. What is commonly called 
unselfishness is the truest selfishness. If the editor of 
the “ Journal ” will study the reason why he does what 
he calls right I think that in each case he will discover 
it to be a desire for happiness. If than the one J have 
given there is any other defensible definition of right 
I have failed to find it. 


Staniey E. Lewis, of this city, is one who represents 
a large number of persons. Here is what he says: 


Your paper seems to want practicability. Bright and splendid 
abstractions, dazzling generalities, hopeful prophecies of what the 
world will be when the leopard shall change his spots and the 
Ethiopian his skin, is poor food for those who are suffering the 
agony of seeing their dear ones dying for the want of sufficient food 
or shelter. I speak as one of what is contemptuously called ‘‘ the 
masses,” and ask you what can we do? Your nostrum for the relief 
of the patient may be good, but how slow in operation. Must we 
suffer and starve and die rather than take such relief as seems, 
though mixed with evil, to be within reach, and whose beneficial 
effects will be immediately felt? To me Nationalism seems to be 
that remedy. Every day some new Trust is organized, every day 
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something or another needed to support life or to make it endurable is 
clutched by a gang of thieves and then doled out om/y to those who 
can afford to be robbed or whom bitter necessity forces to submit to 
their rascally schemes. We cannot fight the Trusts, but we can 
abolish them. By making the whole nation participators in them 
we prevent robbery and can insure at least decency in the behavior 
of those who control them. 

Now, my dear Mr. Lewis, do you really believe that 
freedom is a “nostrum” and Nationalism a “remedy ?” 
If so, you are quite right in going in for Nationalism. 
But are you entirely sure that Nationalism can be 
achieved and that freedom cannot? I am not. I do 
not believe the people of this country will ever adopt 
Nationalism. ‘They love freedom and will have it just 
as fast as they l€éarn what it is. Thetrouble with them 
is that they have very little idea of what freedom means. 
You do not seem to care much for freedom, if we may 
judge from this: 

Personal liberty may be good, but it is accompanied by that 
haunting spectre—poverty or fear of poverty. I prefer to it an al- 
ternative which, while lessening my liberty, places me beyond the 
wearing anxiety which now embitters every pleasure and every idle 
hour. 

I differ with you. 1 would rather be free and poor 
than rich and enslaved. When, before the war, I lived 
in the South, Isaw numbers of slaves who never wanted 
for any necessary of life and enjoyed many comforts and 
even luxuries; who knew nothing of the fear of want; 
but I did not care to change places with them. I am 
glad, however, that you admit, what so many National- 
ists deny, that Nationalism would abolish poverty at 
the expense of liberty. 

The question to me and to many with whom I have talked is: 
What can we do now? Will ballot reform be a step in the right di- 
rection, or compulsory education, or the Governmental control of 
railroads, telegraphs, and express services? If not, why not, and 
what is better? 

They have ballot reform in Australia, Arethey any 
richer there than we are? They have compulsory edu- 
cation and Government railroads and telegraphs in Ger- 
many. Are they any better off there than we are? If 
not, why not? 

The reason why the Roman Catholic religion has such a hold 
upon those who are poor and ignorant was hit off by one of its de- 
votees Iknew. She said: ‘‘’Twas a hard pinnance the father laid 
on me but, blessed be God, I did it.” See? She could do some- 
thing to help along her own salvation. What can we do? 

You may like the Roman Catholic method. I do not. 

What can wedo? Why, first of all learn that personal 
liberty is more precious than anything else; that life is 
only endurable in the ratio of our possession of personal 
liberty. Having learned that, join with us in demand- 
ing the immediate and unconditional cessation of prop- 
erty in vacant land, the immediate and unconditional 
cessation of the tax on other than Government money, 
and the immediate and unconditional cessation of tax- 
ation by brute force. And be ever ready to occupy 
vacant land if you wish to, to issue money if you wish 
to, and to refuse to pay taxes if you wish to. That is, 
be ever ready to passively resist the Land Lord, the Lend 
Lord, andthe Tax Robber. These are the men who by 
brute force rob you of wealth and liberty at the same 
time, The Nationalists offer you wealth but not liberty, 
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We demand the rights to earn all we can, keep all we 
want, and part with only what we choose. 


Tue editor of “Liberty” says: 

‘*Is Socialism (or Nationalism) practicable?” Mr. Pentecost que- 
ries; and he answers: ‘‘ Yes.” I do not know in what sense he 
used the word ‘“ practicable ;” but, if he meant conducive to social 
health and stability, the answer should have been in the negative. 

Why, no, Mr. Tucker, when I said practicable I meant 
not theoretically impossible. Nationalism could be 
established if everybody should want it, or if a Nation- 
alist majority could command force enough to set it up. 
Practicable does not mean “conducive to social health 
and stability.” a 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know: 


If the dishonest can rob under forms of law by consent of their 
victims, what will hinder them from doing it when there is not even 
a pretense of law to prevent them ? 

Nothing, except that when people have succeeded in 
dispensing with statute laws enforced by brute power 
they will have demonstrated their unwillingness to be 
robbed. ‘Then, too, it must be remembered that unjust 
statute laws enforced by brute power tend to make peo- 
ple dishonest, and the absence of such laws would tend 
to make them honest. 


Accorpiné¢ to an associated press dispatch the Medi- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania which met in Pittsburg, 
June, 11, 
enjoyed the spectacle of a war of words on the subject of ‘‘ hydro- 
phobia.” Dr. Charles W. Dulles of Philadelphia took strong ground 
against the Pasteur method, and wanted the society to protest against 
the establishment of Pasteur institutesin this country. He claimed 
that they only excited the public, and declared that most of the 
so-called cases of hydrophobia were merely meningitis. It was 
the doctors, not the disease, that killed persons bitten by dogs. 
Then he quoted statistics to show the falsity of Pasteur’s claims, 
and thought it peculiar that there should be over 7,000 cases of 
hydrophobia in France in three years, while there were scarcely 
any across the river in Germany. He also criticised Dr. Gibier of 
the Pasteur Institute, New York, who originally differed, he said, 
from Pasteur, but was ignored by that gentleman and then estab- 
lished a Pasteur institute. 

Already in this country persons are caught by armed 
ruffans and compelled to submit to the injection of 
filthy diseased matter into their blood, ostensibly to 
prevent the spread of smallpox. It is to be hoped that 
the compulsory disease business will not be enlarged. 


Many persons will not tell their age to their friends, 
but the Government sends an entirely strange person 
to your house and compels you to divulge your secret 
to him. If you refuse to tell your age to a census enu- 
merator you may be fined or imprisoned. Yet most 
persons believe this is a free country. Is it a crime to 
refuse to tell your age toastranger? Should a person 
who so refuses be treated as if he were a horse thief? 
This is something to think about. 


Tue sight of poverty and misery tends to make us 
unhappy. The disappearance of poverty and misery 
would increase our happiness. True selfishness, then, 
should lead us into the anti-poverty crusade. 
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Our readers are requested to make careful search for 
a single social infamy that is not licensed by the Gov- 
ernment or protected by the police. If they can find 
one will they please inform us of it? 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


THE PIONEER. 
BY HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN, 


Here shall be smiling fields, where now the fell 
Fanged wolf howls to the echo of his howl; 
Babies shall prattle where couched panthers growl, 
And lovers clip and coo in many a dell 

That now the savage wakes with midnight yell 
To blood and flame and frenzied orgies foul. 
Already light breaks in on bat and owl 
O’er crashing trees; the settler’s axe aims well. 

How desperate are beginnings! but, at last, 

Where one and then a hundred sadly wrought, 
Throng, on a sudden, millions; and the past 

Becomes heroic, with men’s praises fraught. 

Take my praise now while still thy toils loom vast, 
Lone outpost on the far frontier of thought. 


Burlington, Vt. 
PROF. HUXLEY’S ECONOMISTIC EFFORTS. 


BY EDMUND MONTGOMERY, 


I. 
‘‘Capital—the Mother of Labor.”—/H/u«ley. 

Capital gives employment to labor, and furnishes it 
with means of subsistence. Labor is therefore indebted 
to capital for its very existence, and for whatever en- 
joyment of life it may get. This is the gist of what is 
maintained in capitalistic quarters. 

Labor, finding itself actually compelled to solicit em- 
ployment from capital, and to receive from it its means 
of subsistence, was erewhile beginning submissively to 
settle in the belief that it really owed its living to the 
good will of capital, that capital was its providential 
benefactor, its engendering and sustaining “mother.” 

In this pleasantly tractable state of mind labor was 
not allowed long to vegetate. The reformers—that 
ever-egging brood of peace-breakers—were as usual 
astir, bent on rousing acquiescent labor from its obse- 
quious mood. 

They have at last succeeded in inciting it to open re- 
volt. And this was done by plying it more and more 
urgently with the ominous and exasperating question : 
“ Whence does capital, that haughty master of yours, 
that pretends to employ and sustain you, whence does 
it in reality derive its being and commanding power ? 
Is it not you yourself that creates it, bit by bit, under 
starvation wages, by the sweat of your brow? And 
ought then the good things its possession yields not by 
rights to be enjoyed by you its originators?” 

Nevermore will the broken peace of this our indus- 
trial era be restored before this burning question has 
received its equitable solution. 
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The jarring thrum of the awakening call, that is so 
intensely agitating the entire industrial world, has also 
forced economical science to reconsider its orthodox 
positions, has indeed succeeded in overthrowing its 
main justification of capitalistic claims, its notorious 
wages-fund theory. 

That theory had established as a scientific maxim 
that capital, at any given time, is in possession of only 
a certain definite fund available for wage-paying, which 
fund therefore is all that wage earners can possibly get 
anyways distributed among them as reward for their 
labor. It now became obvious that the fund available 
for wage-paying is dependent, not on any pre-existing 
and limited amount of specie in the hands of capital, 
but on the current production of wealth by labor, and 
the consumption of this wealth through the markets of 
the world. The more wealth labor is able to produce 
in any given time, and the readier this wealth can be 
exchanged for equivalent amounts of other wealth, the 
larger will be the fund available for wage-paying. 

Consequently, labor does not derive its wages, as for- 
merly believed, from a limited fund belonging to capi- 
tal, but produces itself the wealth from which its wages 
are derived. The fund for payment of wages is limited 
only by the wealth-producing capacity of labor, and the 
general demand of the market. 

From this actual state of things it follows that labor 
—receiving, as is the custom, its wages only after a 
week’s, a month’s production of wealth—is all the while 
itself actually advancing to capital the very means from 
which capital pretends to nurture it. Instead of being 
sustained by capital, it is on the contrary capital which 
is being here sustained by labor. The wealth of capi- 
talists would in fact quickly dwindle away if not con- 
stantly replaced by new wealth created by labor. Indeed, 
the essence of capital, zz the hands of individual owners, 
that which makes it capital to them, is the peculiar cir- 
cumstance that, though its possessors are constantly 
consuming part of it, the pile does not diminish like 
that of any other consumable article, but maintains all 
the time its original bulk. And the secret of this stu- 
pendous conjuring trick is simply that the consumed 
amounts are gratuitously replaced by the labor of 
others. If labor did not regenerate wealth beyond its 
current consumption, there very evidently would be no 
capital. 

Capital is not found ready-made in the world. It 
comes into existence as a specific factor in our social 
economy, and as performing therein a definite industrial 
function. Its palpable substance consists of material 
rendered valuable for human purposes by labor. These 
valuable things of which capital is composed form part 
of what is called wealth. And the particular function of 
this capitalistic portion of wealth—that through which 
it is distinguished from other functions that wealth per- 
forms—this particular function consists in the use to 
which it is put by uman volition, the use namely of serv- 
ing as an aid in the production of additional wealth by 
application of human labor to naturally given opportu- 
nities, land being the most fundamental and important 
of these opportunities. 
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Nothing is capital in an economic sense which is not 
made to fulfill this special function in the industrial 
system—not cocoanuts, buffalo-herds, and nuggets of 
gold, in whatever abundance found, and however well 
adapted and convenient for satisfying the individual 
needs and whims of the herbivorous, carnivorous, vain- 
glorious biped called man. 3 

Food, as such, cannot rightly be called capital. The 
legitimate office of food is to assist in preserving the 
transcendent gifts of life, to maintain efficient the ~ 
wondrous faculties that minister to its enjoyment, that 
insures to it the conquest over the multifold obstacles 
in the way of its victorious progress. 

This rightful office of food becomes perverted in our 
present industrial system by being turned to account 
for mere capitalistic or wealth-producing purposes ; by 
being dispensed to laborers with the sole intention of 
keeping them in efficient working order as part and 
parcel of the industrial machinery. 

From the point of view of wealth-production by in- 
dividual capitalists the laborer’s food is simply a lubri- 
cant, mere axle-grease—at most fuel for the human 
engine. In the hands of the merchant, food is capital 
only in so far as he expects to derive profit from its 
sale. The laborer himself is no capitalist, though in 
possession of food enough to last him the week, the 
month out. He does not expect to increase his income 
by eating his meals, 

Natural opportunities and products receive economi- 
cal significance and value only when rendered service- 
able for social purposes by labor. This was already 
taught by Ricardo. According to himit is labor applied 
to material given by nature, applied in order to fashion 
it into desirable commodities ; it is this labor which im- 
parts to the commodities their real value; human labor, 
spent in fashioning raw material for human purposes 
being in fact the true measure of the industrial value 
of things, their proper value as exchangeable com- 
modities. 

This fundamental proposition of economics contains 
in germ the reasoned justification for the present social 
revolution. For, if it is indeed the labor of human be- 
ings that imparts social value to things, producing thus 
the wealth that society enjoys, it is but right that 
this wealth should be enjoyed by those who actually 
produce it. This is what simple justice demands, both 
from an economical and from a moral standpoint. And 
the task is judiciously to remove the mental, material, 
and legislative impediments that are at present hinder- 
ing the realization of such economic and moral justice. 

It would have been superfluous to insist again upon 
these well understood economical principles, if they 
had not been quite lately contemptuously pooh-poohed 
as the very reverse of truth by so influential an assail- 
ant as Prof. Huxley. 

Prof. Huxley, who enjoys an eminently developed 
faculty of making difficult questions clear to the com- 
mon herd, has recently condescended to employ this 
exceptional faculty in order to rescue the human family 
from threatening Anarchism. He hopes to be able to 
open our eyes to the fact that babies are by no means 
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born equal, as the benighted Rousseauites and “ Galli- 
cized Americans” have been eager to make the world 
believe; that, on the contrary, they are born with stu- 
pendous mental as well as physical inequalities, actual 
and potential. 

After having brought to light this obscured truth, the 
Professor proceeds to demonstrate in his brilliantly di- 
dactic way, and in strict accordance with the scientific 
method, that these inborn inequalities lead naturally to 
the appropriation of their native land by the few best 
endowed individuals of a race, with inevitable depend- 
ence for sustenance upon these gifted grandees of all 
their less favored brethren; that such appropriation is 
simply the just reward for superior desert. 

Having thus put his scientific damper on the aspira- 
tion of land reformers, our illustrious champion of 
Agnosticism catches time again by the forelock to set 
our heads to rights on the question of labor and capi- 
tal. He gives toour “intellectual muddlement”’ a most 
generous scouring, sweeping away with sturdy strokes 
_the “clotted nonsense” that hinders us from seeing 
economical problems in their proper light. Physically, 
biologically, sociologically, and morally he proves to 
us that capital is the mother of labor, not labor the pro- 
ducer of capital. 

How well he has succeeded in this Augean task I 
shall attempt to show in another article. 

Hempstead, Tex. 


MORE ABOUT MATERIALISM. 


BY C. L. JAMES, 


Frank Sullivan’s plea for Materialism, as restated 
by himself, may be reduced to the following proposi- 
tions: 1. Practically every one believes in matter. 2. 
Those who believe in something else than matter are 
under obligations to show that this something else can 
be known toexist. 3. Theidentification of matter with 
spirit, or pure idealism, is impossible. 4. Thus, as the 
opponent of Materialism must either deny matter or 
affirm the existence of spirit as something different 
from matter, or identify matter and spirit, he has no 
cause, 

I dispute the first of these propositions. I assert that 
the existence of something else than matter can be 
proved. And I deny that this something else is inca- 
pable of being identified with what is called matter, at 
least in a qualified sense. Matter and spirit are indeed 
antithetical, but only as top and bottom, inside and out- 
side, positive and negative electricity are antithetical. 
They are opposite manifestations of a common cause. 
They are not the names of substances, but of the two 
terms in thesame relation. Thus matter may be denied 
(as a substance), spirit proved as a term of the relation, 
and matter identified with spirit as the other term. 

All men do not practically believe in matter. If they 
did they would all have some name for it. All men 
who have any physical senses have some name for such 
things as light and darkness, sound and silence, sweets 
and bitters, hard and soft, perfume and stench. But 
all men have not any name for matter. Few use the 
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word. It is a metaphysical expression and one repudi- 
ated by the best and latest schools of philosophy. 
Hume, Spencer, Mill, Huxley, Schopenhauer, speak of 
matter only to prove that the word denotes an assumed 
substance; that of this substance we know nothing; 
that in this sense, which is the original and usual sense, 
matter is a figment of the pusedo-scientific imagina- 
tion; that if used at all the term should be used only 
as the correlative of mind; and that to avoid the sus- 
picion of metaphysical jargon it is better to drop these 
words and speak instead of the subjective and the ob- 
jective. 

But that there is something which is not matter, in 
either sense of the term, can be shown easily enough. 
Matter, in the only legitimate sense, is, we remember, 
synonomous with the object. Now, what are objects? 
Objects are colors, sounds, tastes, smells, and touches. 
Of these sensations touches are the most general—that 
is, many things which can be touched cannot be seen, 
heard, smelt, or tasted, but anything which can be seen, 
heard, smelt, or tasted, can, under proper conditions, 
be touched. It is from touch therefore that we get the 
idea of matter, or of objectsin general. The properties 
common to all objects are those revealed by touch. 
And what are they? They are impenetrability, exten- 
sion, form, inertia, and gravity. There is every reason 
to believe that colors, sounds, smells, and tastes are but 
special forms of touch; and that what is objective in 
each of them can be explained asa manifestation of im- 
penetrability, extension, form, inertia, and weight. But 
is this all there is in the universe? Surely not. Where 
does consciousness come in? Colors, sounds, smells, 
tastes, and touches, are objects—true, but what is an 
object without a subject? Nil. Without consciousness 
neither colors, sounds, smells, tastes, or touches could 
possibly exist. 

Now, consciousness can in no way be affiliated upon 
impenetrability, extension, form, inertia, or weight. 
From the objective side the gulf between them is im- 
passable. The existence of consciousness, which is the 
same as the subject, and as spirit, is thus proved; and, 
to adopt Mr. Sullivan’s favorite argument, all men do 
practically believe in it. All men, without exception, 
have a name for it, and a name which indicates that it 
is different from “matter,” whether that be taken to 
denote a substance or one of the terms of a relation. 

But while the gulf between subject and object is im- 
passable from the side of the latter, it is not from the 
side of the former. Mr. Sullivan admits that all the 
sensations whence we get the idea of an object may ex- 
ist without one; but, he says, they exist only in a con- 
fused and imperfect manner. This is a dangerous 
argument for any one whois not perfectly satisfied with 
things as they are. Can we not imagine a more perfect 
and less confused condition of things than any we have 
ever experienced? Have we no ideals which transcend 
the actual? The consistent Materialist ought to say 
No; for to admit that we have entirely destroys his 
favorite thesis that mind is moulded by matter. Itsup- 
plies the strongest possible reason for believing that 
matter is projected by mind. 
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This is why Materialism has always been rejected 
by the immense majority of those who are quite in- 
capable of understanding the philosophical objections 
to it. Without any reasoning, pro or con, they feel that 
it is a gospel of Philistinism, a system, in whose very 


earthly light ideals become dreams, high hopes delu- 


sions, and self-sacrifice the mere obstinacy of a mono- 
maniac. That a Materialist must needs be a selfish 
conservative does not, of course, follow ; but it does not 
follow only because we know that man is a very incon- 
sistent creature, and are prepared for all kinds of eccen- 
tricities. When we see one giving his life to the advo- 
cacy of unpopular truth, it seems impossible to doubt 
that he believes in something which is greater than, 
and can improve upon, the actual world. That he does 
not choose to call this something God is intelligible, for 
the abuse of the word may well disgust him with it. 
But if he protests that he believes in nothing but the 
actual objective scene, and regards his own mind as a 
mere imperfect copy of that, we cannot but pronounce 
his conduct inconsistent. What presumption in the 
puny organizm to aim at reconstructing that cosmos 
of which he is the smallest part! He should enjoy the 
cosmos as it is; or if he cannot find it enjoyable, what 
is the matter with his dying and having done with it? 

“Helpless as a god!” says Mr. Sullivan. Ah, if 
there be no God within us, no spirit to inspire hopes of 
nobler things than we have attained to, and faith in 
powers more mighty than any we have tocontend with, 
we, who cherish ideals, must be helpless with a ven- 
geance. Consistency would require that we adopt one 
of two practical philosophies—the Epicurean, which 
says let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die, or the 
Stoic, which I have seen tersely stated thus: “ Eating 
and drinking do not pay; let us not wait for tomor- 
row, but die today.” 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


MARCUS THRANE* 


BY GEN, M. M. TRUMBULL, 

As I sat here looking into the faces of this congrega- 
tion I wondered what I had ever done that I should be 
distinguished by an invitation to speak in memorial 
honor of Marcus Thrane before this assemblage of his 
countrymen and countrywomen, to every one of whom 
I am a foreigner and a stranger; of this man whose 
heroic self-devotion to his countrymen and to their cause 
has fixed him forever in the inmost heart of nearly 
all the Scandinavian race; of this man who, though 
born to great opportunities for self-aggrandizement, 
cast away from him all temptations to acquire guilty 
honors and rewards; of this man who never wore upon 
his breast the stars and ribbons and other barbarian 
gewgaws with which kings and emperors decorate the 
men who assist them to enslave and impoverish man- 
kind; ot this man whose forehead was never anointed 
with the chrism of the Church, but who was honored 
with the consecration of imprisonment and chains be- 


* Remarks made at the memorial services held in honor of Marcus Thrane, 
at Aurora Turner Hall, Chicago, Sunday, June 1x, 1890. 
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cause he labored for justice, for liberty, for education, 
and the elevation of the poor. 

Marcus Thrane was a patriot in the larger and more 
comprehensive meaning of the word; and there are 
degrees in patriotism as in other things. There is 
a narrow and spurious patriotism, much favored and 
patronized by what I call the King and Kaiser Trust, 
a combination duly incorporated to enslave the bodies 
of men; the most abominable trust of all the trusts 
in the world, excepting one, which is generally in 
alliance with it, and which I call the Bishop and Priest 
Trust, a combination duly incorporated to enslave the 
souls of men. The patriotism taught by these combi- 
nations is of the Comanche, Sioux, and Pottawattomie 
kind. Love your own tribe, and regard all others with 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. When 
I was a boy in England, I was taught by those combi- 
nations that every Frenchman was my natural enemy, 
and I did not discover the unnatural falsehood until 
after I had grown to manhood and had liberated my 
soul from the thraldom and teaching of both priest and 
king. I regret to say that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of my countrymen as old as I am have not found 
out the difference yet. Marcus Thrane belonged to 
that higher, grander, and more enlightened type of 
patriots, who love their native country and all other 
countries too. 

In honoring Marcus Thrane you honor yourselves, 
you honor your native land, you honor the United States 
of America, your temporary abode, which is destined to 
become the native land of your children, and your chil- 
dren’s children for many generations to come; this 
magnificent republic founded on the sublime Declara- 
tion of Independence, and with a constitution promis- 
ing liberty and equal rights for all. I honor and re- 
spect the American people, and I hope that during the 
few days that may yet remain to me upon this earth, I 
may be, as I have ever been, loyal and true to the 
land of my adoption, according to my oath of allegiance, 
but I will not flatter the Americans nor their country, 
neither will I hesitate to criticise their laws, their insti- 
tutions, or their practices, whenever I consider them 
worthy of blame; and I commend the Americans to 
take a lesson from the life and principles of Marcus 
Thrane. Their liberties are in danger, not from the 
poor but from the rich. Of what value are the forms 
of liberty, if the substance of it be stolen? Itisa grand 
thing to achieve liberty, but it is a grander thing to 
preserve it. If the Americans much longer allow their 
liberty to be covered up by ecclesiastical, plutocratic, 
and monopolistic privileges, by social inequalities, and 
by political corruption, it may be buried so deep at last 
that they may lose it altogether. Let them not be sat- 
isfied with the law, no matter how just, free, and liberal 
it may be. Let them watch the administration of the 
law. 

Marcus Thrane belonged to the men of ’48, a brother- 
hood of which I have a delightful recollection, and for 
which I have a most affectionate regard. They sent a 
tide of revolution rolling over Europe; and although 
it was swept back again by the combinations to which 
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I have referred, it is almost at the flood again, and now 
emperors ask the privilege of riding on its crest, and 
directing it, lest they be overwhelmed in its flood like 
Pharoah in the Red Sea. There is an English poet, 
. Gerald Massey, of whom you probably never heard, 
but he is a very dear friend of mine. Well, he once 
wrote a little poem about the men of ’48, and in that 
poem he said: 


They rose in Freedom's rare sunrise, 
Like giants roused from wine, 
And in their hearts and in their eyes 
The God leapt up divine. 
Their souls flashed out naked as swords 
Unsheathed for fiery fate. 
Strength went like battle with their words, 
The men of forty-eight. 
Hurrah 
For the men of forty-eight. 


Some in a bloody burial sleep, 
Like Greeks to glory gone, 
But in their step avengers leap 
With their proof armor on. 
And hearts beat high with dauntless trust, 
To triumph soon or late. 
Though they be mouldering down in dust, 
The men of forty-eight, 
Hurrah 
For the men of forty-eight. 


Chicago, Il]. 


THE CLERGY AND, SPIRITUALISN. 


BY H. A. BRADBURY. 


In the 8th of May issue of the TwentieTH CENTURY 
is an item taken from the “Christian Advocate,” it be- 
ing query No. 3,125. It reads thus: 

What book would you recommend to a pastor to qualify him best 
to antagonize modern Spiritualism ? 

The answer is: 

Preaching the Gospel, and securing the conversion of persons, 
and giving them sound scriptural information, is the best way to 
antagonize modern Spiritualism in the pastoral work. 

This is what the clergy have been essaying to do ever 
since the first rap was heard at Hydesville, N. Y., con- 
veying intelligence, as claimed, from the world of 
spirits; and year by year the “conversions” have be- 
come less and less, and converts to Spiritualism all the 
while increasing. 

Why is this? Where does the efficacy of “sound 
scriptural information” comein? Is it sound scriptural 
information that is preached? Search the Bible through 
and when the texts are found that antagonize Spirit- 
ualism the same will destroy the record itself. The 
revelations of the Bible and the revelations of modern 
Spiritualism must stand or fall together. What are 
genuine phenomena and inspiration in the Bible andin 
Spiritualism are from the same source, viz.: the deni- 
zens of a higher life. Extract these phenomena and 
inspirations from the Bible and the rest is fraud, no 
better than the fraud in Spiritualism. 

Is it not this fraud that the clergy are preaching? 
Have they not been dogmatizing instead of teaching 
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inspired truth, and thus driving advancing minds away 
from the Church? This is an age of facts, and why 
should not people go where facts are to be found? 
Facts demonstrate truths, and prove where untruth 
exists. 

The phenomenal facts of Spiritualism not only de- 
monstrate a continued existence after death, but reveal 
the truths relative to that existence, its relation to 
this, how to prepare or live in this for right entrance 
upon that, and what the soul’s destiny really is. 

And, furthermore, they prove what is untruth in ex- 
isting church creeds. Is not this where the shoe pinches 
the clergy? Isnot this why they antagonize Spiritual- 
ism? 

In the ethical teachings of Spiritualism there is 
nothing that can be objectionable to any lover of his 
fellow men who wishes the advancement of the race. 
It is not antagonized because it carries an immoral, un- 
godly or unchristlike element with it, but because it is 
undermining church creeds and dogmas, and has opened 
up a way of salvation not recognized by the Church. 

The Church has similarly opposed all new ideas in 
religion, all scientific discoveries, and higher concep- 
tions of deity which the thinkers of the world have 
wrought out in studying the problems of life, spirit, 
and matter. 

This is the most progressive age of the world, and 
the new thought will be a greater contrast to the old 
than any preceding new thought, and all the conserva- 
tive forces will be arrayed against it. But as in the 
past, truth and right must win. 

If the clergy would see that the time has come for 
advance movements in religion as well as in all other 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the race, and would 
turn their attention, as some noble examples have done, 
to antagonizing error and accepting truth wherever 
each is found, what a great help they might be to the 
noble few who are now laboring in the political, reli- 
gious, social, industrial, anti-rum, and anti-war world, 
for the advancement of women and men to higher con- 
ditions. 

I would suggest that the clergy investigate Spiritual- 
ism through its phenomena, and its inspirational liter- 
ature. They should set aside their prejudices and pre- 
conceived opinions, and be determined to learn the real 
source of these phenomena. Having done this, and 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt or disproved their 
genuineness, letthem proclaim it to the world. Should 
they demonstrate the falsity of Spiritualism, will they 
not then be in possession of the best means of antago- 
nizing Spiritualism ? 

Norway, Me. 


One man should not be forcibly taxed to educate an- 
other man’s child. All schools should be voluntarily 
supported by those who use them. 


Tue readers of this paper are invited to inform the 
editor of any statute law, except such as abolish other 
laws, that does not favor one class in the community 
against another. 
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The Address. 


WANTED: MEN WILLING TO WORK FOR 
MIC LIVING, 


BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, JUNE 29, 1890. 


Every human being eats food, wears clothing, and 
occupies some place of shelter. These things are called 
the necessaries of life. Most human beings also make 
use of articles that are called luxuries, things not abso- 
lutely necessary to the sustenance of life, but that min- 
ister to pleasure or serve the purposes of education and 
refinement—books, flowers, musical instruments, works 
of art, and contrivances for amusement. Hence, in 
terms of political or social economy, each human being 
is called a consumer. 

This being true, it is self-evident that if each person 
does not produce as much as he consumes he is, to a 
greater or less extent, fed, clothed, housed, and sup- 
plied with luxuries out of the stock of things produced 
by the labor of others. 

While we are children it is necessary that we should 
be thus supported by others. During a number of years 
it is impossible for us to provide for our own necessities. 
But when we atrive at maturity there is no good reason 
why any one should be supported out of the products 
of another’s labor, unless the laborer voluntarily fur- 
nishes such sustenance to the non-producer. If a man 
chooses to support his wife, his children, or any of his 
relatives by his labor, or to extend his bounty to a 
friend or stranger, no rational objection can be made. 
If he chooses to contribute to the support of his clergy- 
man or political ruler no fault should be found. In 
such cases the beneficent laborer does what he should 
have a perfect right to do and those who receive his 
gifts do what they should have a perfect right to do. 
But if a laborer is compelled by brute force to deliver 
up some of the products of his labor for the support of 
others he is wronged. To the extent that he is de- 
prived of the wealth he produces he isaslave. Slavery 
does not consist in being bodily owned. It consists in 


being in a position of such disadvantage that some per-. 


son may compel one by brute force to give up all or 
part of the wealth he has produced. 

Wives, children, and others who are the beneficiaries 
of kind-hearted laborers are not objectionable on the 
ground that they consume what they do not produce. 
What they receive is a matter of private arrangement 
with the producer. Allis voluntary. Inso faras clergy- 
men are the recipients of gifts or wages voluntarily paid 
they, from an economic standpoint, are entirely inoffen- 
sive persons. Where persons contribute to the support 
of a church or priesthood without being physically 
forced to do so allis fair and right. And if it can be 
shown that a king or other ruler is supported volun- 
tarily by the people over whom he rules all must admit 
that such an arrangement, from an economic stand- 
point, is above criticism. We may think that laborers 
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are foolish to support certain religious teachers or any 
political rulers. But that is beside the question. I 
think we willalladmit that a laborer should have aright 
to do what he pleases with what he produces. If he 
chooses to give part of it away to his friends or to his 
clergyman or ruler it is nobody’s business but his own. 

Hari is done only when the laborer in some way. is 
plundered of his wealth without his consent. The mo- 
ment such plundering begins harmonious relations in 
society are impossible. 

All such forcible robbery of producers arises from 
the desire of some persons to live without productive 
labor and results in the establishment of a class com- 
posed of idlers, violent thieves and cunning appropri- 
ators of wealth. This great class of non-producers is the 
dangerous class. Before there can be harmony and 
happiness in this world society must be rid of them. 
There is no room in the world for one who does not 
produce what he consumes. What a cinder is to the eye- 
ball a non-producer is to society, There will be social 
inflammation and pain untilhe is removed. I think that 
upon reflection you will all agree with me that any 
one who constmes more than he produces is in the 
way. He isa drag on the wheels that produce wealth 
and by producing wealth make progress possible. 

I wish to explain to you as clearly as possible what I 
mean by a dangerous non-producer. I am particularly 
desirous of succeeding in this attempt, for I am sure 
the really dangerous non-producer is not generally 
recognized. My definition of a non-producer or, more 
strictly speaking, an unjust consumer, is one who by 
brute force takes from another what he produces. 

Any one who breaks into houses and steals goods or 
by the use of weapons of death robs a person on the 
highway is an unjust consumer. And so is one who 
with deft fingers slyly extracts wealth from another’s 
pocket or premises. This class of persons includes high- 
way robbers, burglars, pickpockets, and sneak-thieves. 
But it does not include bunco steerers, green goods men, 
confidence men, gamblers, or any others who merely re- 
sort to deception and cunning without the use of threats 
or physical violence. We may despise confidence men 
of all kinds, but from an economic point of view they 
should not be classed with dangerous criminals, for the 
reason that their victims are generally persons who are 
quite willing to get something for nothing and aresimply 
beaten at their own game. Or if they are deceived by 
false representations that is their own affair. They 
should not allow themselves to be deceived. 

And so, too, any one who uses the power of what we 
call the Government to compel persons by brute force 
to give up part of what they produce is an unjust con- 
sumer. For example a protected manufacturer is an un- 
just consumer to the extent that the profits of his busi- 
ness represent what comes to him by reason of the law 
that excludes foreign goods from this market. This 
exclusion of foreign goods prevents competition with 
his products. Itgiveshimamonopoly. It puts behind 
him the brute force of the Government, by which he is 
able to compel persons who must use his goods to pay 
more for them than they cost to produce. The high- 
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wayman or burglar robs the producer directly. The 
protected manufacturer robs the producer indirectly. 
The highwayman or burglar has a certain amount of 
courage. He arms himself, goes forth, at the risk of 
his life, meets his victim face to face and robs him. 
The protected manufacturer has no such courage. He 
gets behind the Government and uses it to force his 
victims to deliver up their goods and protect him from 
all possible danger. 

A person who deals in vacant land is an unjust con- 
sumer. He holds land out of use by a title given him 
by the Government. He buys it for little and sells it 
for much, pocketing the difference. What he pockets 
he does not produce. He appropriates part of the 
plunder that results from the Government-produced 
and Government-protected monopoly of vacant land. 

A person who lends money for the use of which he 
collects interest is also an unjust consumer. Interest 
is never produced by the person who receives it. It is 
produced by the person who paysit. It arises from the 
monopoly of money, and money is monopolized by laws 
passed in Congress. The interest-taker, as such, pro- 
duces nothing. He consumes what other persons pro- 
duce, and what will, if necessary, be collected for him by 
the very officers of the law who lock up highwaymen 
and burglars for doing the same thing in a different 
way. 

Any one who belongs to a corporation operating un- 
der a charter from the State is an unjust consumer, to 
the extent that his income is increased by the monopoly 
that the charter creates. Any one who makes money 
out of a copyright or patent right is an unjust con- 
sumer. In short, any one who gains wealth on account 
of a law of the State that favors him against other per- 
sons is an unjust consumer and belongs to the class 
that must disappear before justice and happiness can 
reign in this world. I am sure that by any one who 
will think clearly and honestly this will be understood, 

You will observe that under my definition of an un- 
just consumer beggars do not come. There is nothing 
dishonorable in begging. Whether you beg or not is 
merely a question of self-respect. A great deal of vitu- 
peration is expended on tramps. But a tramp, except 
in so far as hé is alsoa thief, is not a dishonorable person. 
He is lazy but he does not take advantage of the brute 
power of the Government embodied in law to take from 
others what he does not earn, as, for example, a dealer 
in vacant land does. One who is merely a beggar asks 
you to give him something. You may give or refuse 
as you like. Heis a non-producer, to be sure, but he-is 
not an unjust consumer. Beggars are not a dangerous 
class. They wrong no one. They enslave no one. 
They compel no one to deliver up his goods. 

A wife supported, as we say, by her husband, is not 
an unjust consumer, unless she lives in idleness upon 
money that her husband has obtained by force or law 
—synonymous terms. A wife who rears her children 
and cares for the home is just as much a productive 
laborer as the husband who works at a bench or desk. 
‘She generally performs more labor than the husband 
could hire done for the same amount of money that she 
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gives her. If she is a true wife, she floods his life with 
love and puts inspiration in him, without which he would 
be poor indeed. She makes him a nobler man, a more 
effective worker, than he could be without her. She is 
the partner of the husband in their joint productive 
work, and generally earns more than she gets. Some- 
times she is the better man of the two. 

A child is not an unjust consumer. A man and 
woman who bring a child into this world without its 
consent owe the child more than they are apt to pay it. 
And even if that were not true, children keep the heart 
green and tender ; they cheer and sweeten the lives of 
the working father and mother. They are worth all 
they cost, and would be worth more if parents would 
but learn how to treat them as they should be treated. 
If they are sometimes sources of worry and fret and 
pain, instead of being perennial fountains of joy, it is 
generally because the parents ruin their dispositions 
and warp their characters by their own foolishness and 
ill humor. 

A clergyman is not an unjust consumer, unless he is 
wholly or partly supported with money wrung from the 
people by taxation. In this country there is only one 
economic objection to clergymen. That is, that while 
other property is taxed church property is untaxed. 
Thatis unjust. It amounts to giving the clergy for their 
support some money that is forcibly extracted from the 
people. If church property were taxed as other prop- 
erty is, from an economic standpoint all criticism 
would at once be disarmed. The Church would then 
be in a fair field, asking no favors; and if clergymen 
possessed as nice a sense of justice and fairness as they 
should possess, they would never be content to eat 
bread bought with money collected by brute force. 
Clergymen, apart from this matter of taxation, are en- 
tirely honorable members of the community. Many of 
them are hard-working men. But whether they are or 
not makes no difference in the present discussion. If 
persons choose to support them voluntarily they are 
entirely justifiable in accepting that support. It should 
be conceded that a clergyman has a perfect right to all 
the money that is given him by the free consent of the 
church with which he labors. 

A doctor is not an unjust consumer, except in so far 
as he gets laws passed that favor his profession. A 
doctor in open competition with all other doctors, by 
virtue of the fact that he cares for the health of the 
community or succeeds in comforting people in their 
hours of sickness by his presence, is an honorable pro- 
ducer. Many doctors are hard-working persons. But 
whether they are or not does not matter. If people 
employ and pay them, everything is fair and right. 
Why the doctors are open to criticism is that they get 
laws passed giving the graduates of certain colleges 
or members of certain societies a monopoly of the heal- 
ing business. Any physician who will go out into the 
world and compete with all other physicians is in an 
honorable position; but when doctors get laws passed 
declaring that certain other doctors are quacks, they 
are dishonorable. Such action means that, instead of 
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checking competition to get something they do not 
deserve. 

A lawyer is not an unjust consumer, except in so far 
as he, too, succeeds in establishing a certain class of 
legally recognized lawyers to the exclusion of others. 
It should be so that you and I could practice law in any 
court if we could get any one toemploy us. But law- 
yers have clubbed together and employed the Govern- 
ment to give them a monopoly of the law business. In 
doing that they become unjust consumers. 

This principle runs through the whole question. 

When laboring men get a law passed preventing im- 
migration, they are just as wicked monopolists as any 
of the capitalists who get laws passed favoring their 
schemes for appropriating wealth by destroying com- 
petition. A laboring man should have no more right 
to appeal to brute force to give him an advantage over 
others than a capitalist, or aclergyman, oraking. All 
State laws designed to limit the age at which children 
shall work in factories, all apprentice laws designed to 
limit the number of apprentices in any trade, all laws 
of any kind favoring one class of laborers against 
another, are appeals to brute force to enable some to 
get what others earn, or to unjustly take opportunities 
away from some to make room for others. All capital- 
istic special legislation is bad, ana all laboristic special 
legislation is just as bad. 

These remarks do not apply to regulations made by 
trades unions. They only apply to laws that are ex- 
pected to be enforced by armed policemen or soldiers. 

Under the principle I have announced it will be seen 
that the President of the United States, the members 
of the Cabinet, all legislators, all Government officials, 
including even the scrubbing women in public build- 
ings and the grass cutters in public parks, are persons 
who are supported by money extorted from the people 
by brute force, and hence they are all unjust consum- 
ers. Whether these people are workers or idlers has 
nothing to do with the question. They are unjust con- 
sumers for the reason that they consume what other 
people produce without the consent of the producers, 

If this principle is thoroughly grasped, we shall at 
once see the fallacy of believing that our millionaires 
are rich because in producing power they are superior 
to others. Great capitalists are not unusually able 
men. They are simply shrewd men with very little 
conscience. They get laws passed by which the whole 
police force of the Government is used to enable them 
to take wealth that other persons produce. Old fash- 
ioned highwayman used to hold a pistol to the head of 
atraveler and rob him in that way. New fashioned 
millionaires hold a law with a policeman behind it at 
the heads of everybody in the community and rob us 
by wholesale in ‘#at way. The burglar breaks intoa 
house and gets away with a small amount of wealth. 
The monopolist sends his agent with a policeman be- 
hind him, and under the innocent name of rent, or in- 
terest, or free contract, gets away with great quantities 
of wealth that he does no more to produce than the 
burglar does to produce what he takes. If there were 
no laws behind our Vanderbilts, Goulds, Carnegies, and 
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others of their kind, for aught we know they might be 
working at mechanics’ benches, or tramping. They 
are not particularly superior men. They are merely 
men who would rather appropriate other peoples’ wealth 
than to produce their own. 

How can this dangerous class of wealth absorbers be 
gotten rid of? Certainly not by brute force. To over- 
throw brute force by brute force is to continue the reign 
of brute force. Certainly not by the ballot. The ballot 
is nothing but a weather cock to show which way the 
wind of public opinion is blowing. It is perfectly use- 
less. It is no more necessary for the getting of things 
accomplished than a veritable weather cock is necessary 
to make the wind blow. Certainly not by having laws 
passed or abolished. Laws are merely the expression 
of what many persons think, and they are no more 
useful in getting things done than a thermometer is 
effective for making the weather hot or cold. 

I know of only one way by which to get rid of the 
dangerous class of unjust consumers, and that is for 
each of us to decide for himself that he will not belong 
to that class. It is not necessary that we should deal 
in vacant land, or lend money for a living, or manufac- 
ture protected goods, or take pay out of afund extorted 
from the people by force. It is generally quite easy to 
say: “I will make it the principle of. my life never to 
take wealth that I do not produce or that is not given 
to me.” Some persons are so placed that they cannot 
very well help being unjust consumers. They are the 
victims of circumstances, But by far the largest part 
of the community could, if they would, cultivate the 
habit of getting no wealth by directly stealing it or by 
means of special legislation indirectly appropriating it. 

The greatest political and economic need of the world 
is a population who will be willing to work for what 
they consume; who will be ashamed, however justified 
by law and custom, to take for themselves what others 
produce. And the only way that I know of to supply 
that need is for you and me and our neighbors to live 
according to the principle I have announced if we be- 
lieve it to be conducive to justice and happiness among 
men, 

I know this method of curing an evil in society is not 
popular. To shout for a single-tax, which would only 
be a novel way of appropriating by brute force the . 
products of labor, and that would leave the world still 
divided into producers and unjust consumers, awakens 
more enthusiasm among some persons than to say you 
must do right yourself if you want other people to do 
right. To form a Socialist or Nationalist club and hur- 
rah for a new political party by which the Government 
might be so organized as to abolish poverty, probably 
at the expense of what little liberty we have, would 
immediately engage the attention of more persons than — 
to say the only thing for you to do is to be sure you 
appropriate no one else’s wealth. To organize some- 
thing or other, and have a chairman and committees 
appointed, and forthwith begin to quarrel over offices 
and doctrines, would perhaps be considered much more 
“practical” than to pursue the method of personal 
right living as the beginning and end of personal re- 
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sponsibility in this and all matters of life. ‘To create 
a thirst for blood and call men to battle would be much 
more to the liking of many persons than to insist that 
a bullet can do nothing but harm. But after consider- 
ing all these things, I am fully persuaded that only one 
message is the right one: When you see what is wrong 
cease from doing it, and when you see what is right do 
it, and try to get your neighbors to join you in right 
doing. Soldiers can never make the world better. Polli- 
ticians can purify nothing. The touch of a politician 
is the blight of virtue. Organizations, with officials 
and constitutions, can do nothing but fight among them- 
selves. Every good accomplishment begins and ends 
in persons. 

See the protectionists at Washington clamoring for 
special legislation like pigs ata trough. Do you want 
to be oneof them? See the land grabbers holding land 
out of use though millions starve. Do you want to be 
one of them? See the hard-fisted money-lenders who 
push the farmer into his grave under the iron pressure 
of a mortgage. Do you want to be one of them? See 
the owners of the Spring Valley coal mines working 
their miners like slaves for less than living wages, 
backed by the State and unrebuked bythe Church. Do 
you want to be one of them? I believe not. 

The remedy for these infamies is to cry out against 
them, to paint them in their true colors, to make the 
business of indirect robbery by law hateful and dis- 
reputable, to compel the men who lay these schemes of 
plunder to take their places where they belong, among 
the burglars and highwaymen, to cover the Church that 
harbors them and profits by their price of blood with 
the shame that she deserves as long as she sides with 
them in their infamy, to make him who deliberately 
uses the Government for purposes of plunder an odious 
person, and to honor in every way him who is willing 
to work for his living. 


Fiction. 
PSA FRESE LSS, 


BY HUDOR GENONE. 


In a humble Queen Anne cottage situated on the outskirts of a 
certain city in the East there dwelt a poor widow and her only son, 
a youth of about twenty-four years, The widow’s name was Cyn- 
thia Iskander, the son’s Thomas J. 

Whatever was the case with Thomas, his mother was usually 
lonesome, for she was not fond of gadding, and did not permit her- 
self the luxury (as some esteem it) of a single female domestic. 
This was not in consequence of avarice, but was forced upon her by 
the straitened nature of her circumstances. She was, in fact, house- 
maid, cook, waitress, and even laundress. Think of the meanness 
of Thomas J. letting his aged mother do all the washing ; all the 
meaner, I think, because he was a bright fellow, and might, if he 
had chosen, have earned a good living. He had a vocation. What 
it was I have forgotten, if Iever knew. Possibly he was.a lawyer, 
in the habit—a common one among the legal fraternity—of putting 
up a sign, ‘‘ Gone to a reference,” when he had merely stepped out 
for a game at pool. He may have been a poet. If he was a philan- 
thropist, devoting his time to the human race, or an habitual truth- 
teller, I must say I do not wonder that his mother did the washing. 
Mind what I tell you: such seldom get wealthy. 
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At all events, Iskander had a vocation, and it was with the money 
he earned thereat support, such as it was, provided for himself and 
his mother. I put himself first advisedly, for I must say he was a 
selfish fellow. Roystering was then quite the fashion, and Iskander, 
I am sorry to say, was a roysterer, and in the way of his roystering 
consorted with a good many young men whose association was 
really of no advantage to him. These companions of his were all 
rich young fellows (or sons of rich old fellows), and to a man 
haughty of demeanor, vain of their wealth, and old family names. 
Iskander differed from the rest only that he was poor; but as he 
made up in vanity and assurance what he lacked in property this 
mattered little. He was very good-looking, but affecting great 
modesty, never tried to ‘‘cut out” any of his friends, and so made 
himself immensely popular with them. 

Once, after supper, Iskander announced to his mother that it was 
his purpose to go out and spend the evening. 

‘* You are continually going out,” remarked the widow. 

‘‘But I as continually come in,” replied Iskander, sagely; ‘‘if 
you will reflect, mother, you will remember that in all your ex- 
perience you cannot recall an instance where this has not happened 
—the comings in have habitually balanced the goings out.” 

The good woman made no further objection. .In her inmost 
heart she was aware of a discrepancy somewhere, but not having 
the acumen to explain it, she said nothing, which, I think, was wise 
of her; and Iskander went away to his boon companions and.his 
roystering. 

At this ignoble work he spent the night, not once reflecting that 
while he squandered his substance the rent of the cottage was over- 
due, or if he did think of it, solacing himself, as he had silenced 
his mother, by the reflection that he was on a tear, and so the two 
things balanced. 

Early in the morning, having exhausted all ordinary forms of 
amusement, one of the wildest—a young man named Ferguson, 
who was not only very wild, but very rich—proposed that they 
should all go out into the streets of the city and make themselves 
objectionable to the passers-by. This was clearly the idea, though 
Ferguson put it ‘‘ have some fun.” 

In the course of their fun they began daring one another, and in 
this way managed to do a great many more or less illegal things. 
Such of the police as were on hand took good care to look the other 
way (because Ferguson and some of the others had ‘‘ pulls”), and so 
they went on from bad to worse. 

In the middle of the day, in that sultry climate, it was so hot that 
all who could kept indoors, and usually took a nap. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that soon after sunrise many of the best citi- 
zens were out to enjoy the cool of the morning. Among others, the 
Dey of Nablouse was there on the Prado, or principal aristocratic 
street, promenading. He was looking very sour, and was, more- 
over, surrounded by his suite, all strapping fellows, armed with 
razors and other weapons. I think that Ferguson was very brave 
to go and exchange hats with him ; but Iskander dared him, and so 
he did it, cool and off-hand as you please, and then (the guards 
being too much astonished to interfere) came back and bragged of 
the exploit. 

After this they all went on down the Prado, arm in arm, singing 
popular topical songs, and Ferguson continually on the lookout for 
something to dare Iskander to pay him off in his own coin. His 
opportunity came. 

There on the Prado, on the opposite side of the way from the roy- 
sterers, the Princess Jocasta was walking, enjoying the breeze from 
the sea, and accompanied by her maids of honor. ‘To look at her—so 
stately was her retinue—one would have said that she was at the 
very least the Crown Princess ; but one would have been wrong, 
she was only the grand niece of a second cousin of the reigning 
monarch’s uncle on his first wife’s side ; but every one held her in 
great awe as reflecting in some degree the magnificence of the 
King, her—well—her relative. The common people fell upon their 
knees as she drew near, and the most influential among the mem- 
bers of the police force turned pale. This being the case, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that even Ferguson was a trifle daunted ; 
but, nevertheless, he was bound to pay off Iskander in his own 
coin; so, without more ado, he dared him to kiss the Princess Jo- 
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casta. The flagrant nature of the saggestion sobered every one of 
the party directly, which is saying a great deal in its favor, for they 
were very drunk. They all stood aghast, and one or two said 
‘“« Aghast !” that fun was fun, and soon, but that this sort of daring 
was carrying matters too far. 

I think it was myself, for by a law of the country it was madea 
capital offense for any one to kiss a princess, unless expressly in- 
vited so to do. 

Now, I put it to you candidly: Was it not carrying matters too 
far? and was not Ferguson wholly unjustified in taunting Iskander 
because he hesitated to risk his neck ? 

‘““You don’t dare,” said Ferguson, in the most provoking way 
imaginable ; ‘‘ I’ve stumped you.” 

And it really did appear that he had, for Iskander hung his head 
and looked pensive and ill at ease, just as if he really had been, as 
Ferguson said, ‘‘ stumped.” 

Poor young man, I am sure I feel the sincerest pity for him in 
this extremity, and so ought we all to feel, including those other 
roysterers, who had at first been so pronounced in their expressions of 
opinion that fun was fun. Curiously enough, when they observed 
that Iskander hung his head and looked pensive, in spite of all they 
had said they began to entertain a feeling of contempt for him. 

Take an instance in point: You are asked to join some orthodox 
church, and you do so, convinced that this course will be likely to 
save your soul alive, and, moreover, actuated by the equally lofty 
motive (as some esteem it) of being respectable. ‘Then, being hon- 
est, you want to be a good churchman, and you try seriously ; you 
consult authorities—the best text-books to be had on the subject— 
gospels, epistles, etc., and you discover that certain very plain 
rules are laid down. Now, just you undertake to pick some of 
those very plain rules up and go to work with them. My con- 
science! it is too painful to write about. First or last you are con- 
fronted with an alternative. Now I am far from saying that it isn’t 
laudable to be respectable; but I do say—and I think any fair 
minded citizen will bear me out—that the eternal welfare of your 
poor soul ought to count for something. But—as I say—you try 
and be what you profess, and you will get the whole community 
down on you for a crank. 

What! ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burden!” Preposterous! ‘‘As 
ye would that men should not do to you, do ye get even with them.” 
So the orthodox business person puts it. 

As the world goes, I am sure this is no more than natural ; but— 
put coldly, as I have put it—almost any one can see at a glance that 
it is not logical—certainly not kind... HowIdorunon! It seems as 
if I never could stop when I get going; but to continue the story : 

One of the young men, the most good natured, as I think, of the 
party, made an attempt to change the subject, and to divert atten- 
tion from Iskander and his manifest humiliation, by proposing that 
they should all go and have some breakfast. But to this eminently 
proper suggestion Ferguson would not listen. He had a very awk- 
ward persistence which, if he had been a poor man, might have 
been money in his pocket. He swaggered and strutted, boasting 
about his own performance with the Dey of Nablouse, and insinuat- 
ing in the most vulgar, ill-bred way that Iskander was a coward. 
‘“You don’t dare!” were the exact words he used. ‘‘ Now own up 
I've stumped you.” 

But Iskander would not ‘‘own up” to oblige him. He only con- 
tinued to hang his head and look mortified. 

‘Tl bet you a thousand sequins [or ducats he may have said] that 
you don’t dare to kiss the Princess Jocasta.” 

So Ferguson prodded him; but Iskander only replied humbly that 
he never bet; that he was principled against it. 

‘Then I'll ezve you a thousand sequins to kiss her, there!” said 
Ferguson, tauntingly. ‘I'll gzve you a thousand, out and out, to 
do it.” 

No answer. 

‘““Two thousand!” 

I presume that Iskander thought that this was no sort of compen- 
sation for his neck. At any rate he made no show of accepting. 

‘« Five thousand !” 

“‘Oh, quit this, Fergy, and let us go to breakfast,” interposed the 
good-natured man. 
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But Ferguson was in no humor for breakfast. 

‘‘ Call it ten thousand !” said he, in that mocking sort of tone so 
irritating to a sensitive person; ‘‘ but what’s the use of wasting time 
making offers of this kind?” headded, witha jeering laugh. ‘I've 
stumped him, and that’s all there is toit. Well, I'll make one more: 
I'll give you twenty thousand, Iskander, to kiss the princess.” 

‘“That’s a large sum of money,” observed the good-natured man; 
‘‘in fact of itself a liberal fortune; but you do wrong, Fergy, you do 
indeed, to tempt our young friend here to risk his life—” 

I do not know what it was ; whether the largeness of the sum of- 
fered as the price of his daring or a certain sarcastic inflection in 
the speech of the good-natured man, but something seemed to 
arouse Iskander. 

‘‘T don’t take a stump,” said he, looking up at his tempter. 

Now, this sudden change of demeanor greatly astonished every 
one, none more than Ferguson, who, like all bullies, had reckoned 
upon the other's presumed cowardice, and in raising his bid to 
twenty thousand sequins had only thought to render his own triumph — 
the more complete. He had in fact gone to the full limit of his 
fortune, and I think it was natural that when Iskander began to man- 
ifest an intention of ‘‘ taking him up ” he should feel slightly uneasy. 
But he put a bold face upon the matter. ‘‘ You don’t, hey?” said 
he, with another odious laugh. ‘‘ Well, there’s my offer, and there’s 
the princess.”’ 

Iskander at the first had been most seriously put out by Fergu- 
son’s stump. He was slightly under the influence of liquor, to be 
sure, but not sufficiently so to blind him to the danger he would in- 
cur by offering to kiss the princess. He was principled against bet- 
ting, but this offer was quite another affair. A thousand sequins had 
not tempted him, nor two, nor five, nor, inordinately, ten, large as the 
sum was; buttwenty thousand, that was worth trying for; it was a 
great fortune. But all he said was, very modestly, ‘‘I don’t takea 
stump.” 

Knowing the danger he was about to incur, Iskander took meas- 
ures to guard against any untoward event—such, for instance, as 
the loss of his head. Before departing upon his perilous errand, he 
made a will in due form upon a blank leaf of his diary, leaving the 
twenty thousand sequins to his mother. He requested his com- 
panions to witness this document, which they did, including Fergu- 
son himself, and if this gentleman’s hand shook as he signed his 
name, who is to blame him? In his place I, too, should have been 
nervous. 

When this had been arranged, Iskander shook hands all round, 
as if about to go upon a somewhat extended journey (which was in- 
deed likely to be the case, with the law as it was) and crossed the 
avenue to where Jocasta stood among her maidens. . 

She was a very beautiful young woman, this princess, and apart 
from the consequences I should say a young fellow of the age of 
Iskander might have done worse than to kiss her. But the conse- 
quences, there was the rub; and J assure you, Iskander, as he crossed 
the street, realized to the fullest extent what they were likely to be. 

Frivolous though he was, and given to roystering, Iskander must, 
I feel confident, have been at heart a noble fellow. Why else did 
he take such pains to make his will? and why did he say to himself 
crossing the Prado: ‘‘If I succeed and get the twenty thousand se- 
quins, my mother can, after this, have all her wash put out”? 

Admitting that he was frivolous, and believing him to have been 
good-hearted, one thing at least is evident: he was marvelously 
self-possessed. On his way across the street, and perhaps even be- 
fore—who knows ?—he had thought out his plan of action, and now, 
confronting a blushing and somewhat astonished princess, proceeded 
to put his plan into practical shape. 

‘Good morning, Miss,” said he, civilly, (and for my part I am 
sure the least he could do was to be civil). ‘‘ Fine day.” 

The nature of her response I do not know, and it will probably 
never be known. Neither you nor I can do more than judge from 
the context. I will say that when it first occurred to me to put this 
little story in its new full dress, I took a resolution to portray, in 
genuine realistic style, the precise methods Iskander employed, and 
the exact words he used, together with his manner, gestures, atti- 
tudes, inflections of voice, and so on, which go to make up realism. 

Now that I have gotten to the point where this sort of talent 
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might be made effective, I suddenly find, as so many authors do, 
that all [ need is the talent. In the odious slang of Mr. Fergu- 
son I fee! ‘‘stumped,” and there being no one handy to make any 
offers of sequins, I do assure you, brave as I am—in a literary way 
—I shall make no attempt to relieve myself of the stigma. 

If I had the pen of a Shakespeare or a W. D. Howells it would of 
course be different ; but one can see at a glance that I have no such 
pen, and will, I trust, accordingly pardon my shortcomings. If you 
cannot bring yourself to do this; if you feel defrauded by any omis- 
sions on my part, do, I beg of you, jot down your own notions of what 
Iskander ought to have said in the way of conviction to produce the 
peculiar and extraordinary result that followed his short harangue. 
The result was that the Princess Jocasta requested hlm to kiss her 
(thus relieving him from any penalty that the law might inflict ;) and 
that thereupon he did kiss her, the whole ceremony being witnessed 
by the princess’s maidens, by a number of hoodlums, who cried 
‘‘ Bully for you!” just asif ithad been a mere ordinary kiss, by the 
roysterers across the way, and—with what conflicting emotions I 
may not even indicate—by Ferguson, 

And here, I presume, some authors would drop the matter, leav- 
ing the sequel to the reader’s imagination ; but 1 am not one of that 
kind, either. I am not realistic, itis true; but in some things I have 
an advantage over realism. J have no photographic camera, nor 
yet a dissecting table ; but then my peculiar style goes for some- 
thing (though not usually fetching it), my moral is excellent (though 
obscure); and my plot worthy of praise. 

But enough of this pandering to my own prejudice. 
briefly tell what happened. 

In the first place, Iskander got his kiss ; that much is settled, and 
settled, too, greatly to the disgust and dissatisfaction of Mr. Fergu- 
son, who tried to pass the whole thing off as a joke, saying he owned 
up ; Iskander had the best of him ; and afterward at the breakfast 
table, when it was hinted that a cheque for that twenty thousand 
sequins would be acceptable, putting on an air of surprise, and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Why I thought, of course, you knew I was only in fun.” 

I despise such aman. Don’t you? 

My hero (after his exploit with the princess I am certainly justified 
in calling him a hero) was not to be defrauded by such a man as 
Ferguson. He did not get into a rage, or anything of that sort; 
but excusing himself for a moment, he went out into the vestibule of 
the restaurant, called a district messenger boy, and dispatched him 
with a note to the palace, addressed to the princess. Not ten min- 
utes later who should send up his card but the sergeant-at-arms of 
the palace. Ferguson turned pale when the card was handed to 
him; because he knew the sergeant by reputation. But though he 
was pale, and trembled somewhat, he maintained his self-posses- 
sion. 

‘‘Ask the sergeant to walk in,” said he, affecting a jocular air. 
The sergeant did walk in, accompanied by several executioners, the 
presence of the latter rather adding than otherwise to Ferguson’s 
nervousness. 

Did I mention that he was nervous? Well, he was not only 
nervous, but (it was high time, I think,) somewhat alarmed. 

‘«This is an early call, sergeant,” said he. 

‘« Say rather a close one,” replied that official ; and then without 
more ado he went on to explain that he was there by order of the 
Princess Jocasta to see about that little matter of the cheque. 

‘« But I have a pull,” said Ferguson, impudently. 

‘Say rather that you are likely to have one in the near future,” 
retorted the sergeant, pointing to the chief of the hangmen. 

At this moment another card was handed in ; it was that of the 
Dey of Nablouse. He also was shown in, and with him more ex- 
ecutioners, and an order, signed by the prime minister himself, for 
an ample apology or a head. 

The situation was becoming complicated. Even Ferguson had to 
admit that this was so. But hitherto he had trusted to his uncer- 
tain riches to get him out of scrapes ; and perhaps with his experi- 
ence he was justified in thinking that they were a good stand-by 
still. He drew the sergeant aside and brazenly tried to bribe him ; 
that too with a paltry hundred sequins, 

‘«T should be glad to oblige you,” said the sergeant ; but my or- 
ders are imperative. ‘‘ Besides, I am required to see to it that a 


Let me 
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certified cheque for the whole amount due Mr, Iskander is forth- 
coming.” 

Not being able to corrupt the sergeant, Ferguson tried threat- 
ening. 

‘‘T shall apply for a stay of proceedings,’ 
air of bravado. 

‘‘ Your proceedings are already stayed,” answered the sergeant, 
in a matter-of-fact way. 

‘*T did not refer to mine.” 

‘** Probably not,” said the sergeant; ‘‘ but I did.” 

‘*I do not wish to appear intrusive,” said the Dey, coming for- 
ward, ‘‘ but my time is rather limited. If it is not convenient for 
you to furnish the apology this writ calls for, why ”—he paused and 
added significantly—‘‘ you know the alternative.” 

‘Oh, I apologize,” said Ferguson, briskly. 

‘*The apology must be in writing,” persisted the Dey; ‘‘I ought, 
perhaps, to insist upon a return of my hat ; but, as yours is the bet- 
ter of the two, I shall not insist upon that.” 

Ferguson sat down and wrote out the apology. 

‘Now, while you have your pen in hand,” suggested the ser- 
geant, with that extreme urbanity which is a distinguishing 
characteristic of far too few members of our police force, ‘‘ would 
it be too much trouble for you to fill out this blank cheque on the 
Islam Bank?” 

Ferguson at first declined ; then (after a brief discussion, in which 
Jack Ketch participated,) he yielded so far as to admit that there 
was food for reflection in the request. 

‘“T would like a little time to think this over,” said he. 
have it?” 

Like all really strong men the sergeant was at heart merciful. 
So he got his way entirely he was willing to spare his victim need- 
less suffering or anxiety. 

‘Of course,” he responded, promptly. ‘‘I hope you do not 
think I am quite a brute. You need not take your own time—take 
some of mine”—(he glanced at the clock)—“‘‘ take three minutes.” 

Ferguson felt that the sergeant was kind (the kind he didn’t care 
to meet often), but for all that not to be trifled with ; so before the 
three minutes were ended his necessity got the usufruct of desire, 
and he filled out the blank cheque for the full sum of twenty 
thousand sequins. 

The sergeant appeared to be much gratified. 

He handed the cheque to Iskander. 

‘‘ Why, how is this?” exclaimed Iskander. ‘This is an insult!” 

So saying he pointed to the cheque, which read: ‘‘ Pay to one 
Iskander, or order,” ete. 

It wasn’t like a man to serve such a petty, spiteful trick as that, 
not even like Ferguson when himself. It was more like a woman. 
But Ferguson was desperate. 

‘“You wouldn’t have me make the cheque payable to the order 
of two Iskanders?” said he. Then he made as if to go on and 
justify himself further; but, Mr. Ketch having hinted to him that 
he had better, he took his pen once more, and this time the cheque 
was all right. 

Iskander sat down directly, indorsed it, called a messenger boy, 
sent him over to the bank, got the cheque certified, and all in less 
than ten minutes, which, of course, was quick. 

Such was the beginning of the fortunes of the house of Iskander. 
The twenty thousand sequins were invested in gas and telephone 
stocks, ‘‘on the ground floor,” and the result was eminently pro- 
pitious. Riches do not always bring happiness; but I presume 
after this Mrs. Iskander put out her wash. If she didn’t, words 
cannot begin to express my detestation of the character of Thomas J. 

New York. 


’ 


said he, affecting an 


“* May I 


One of the things we have got clearly to understand is that the 
day of crzses is altogether past. In fact, the real estate booms are 
the last lingering relics of an age of speculative competition that 
has been already superseded by the era of the administrative Trust. 
It may also be remarked that secret combinations, whether of em- 
ployers or employed, have had their day. The detectives, the press, 
and the spread of general information have knocked the bottom out 
of that.—[ Weekly Nationalist. 
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C d A SwepisH MArtTyR For FrReETHOUGHT.—In April, 1890, the four- 
orrespon ence. teenth judgment for blasphemy since November, ’88, was pronounced 


Correspondents will please write on one stde only of thetr paper. 


In MemMor1AM.—Monday, June 16, 1890 (the anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill), should be a memorable day with all who, 
‘‘ seeing the vice and misery that spring from the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth and privilege, feel the possibility of a higher social 
state, and would strive for its attainment.” Onthat day two men, 
both of whom had been prominent in the cause of humanity, passed 
away from this sphere of usefulness—Dr. Edward Malone and T. 
L. McCready. Theirs were no usual characters, but, as men go, re- 
markable. We have suffered a great loss. It is acomfort to me to 
believe that both these men are still conscious, intelligent, active 
beings. It would be sad, indeed, to feel that nothing is left of such 
noble minds, of such honorable characters, but a fleeting recollec- 
tion. No! it cannot be. It is an unnatural conclusion that matter 
is eternal, but mind perishable. They still live. They still think. 
They still act. ALFRED S. HouGHrTon. 

New York. 


ANOTHER Town STARVED.—‘‘A Case of Starvation” leads me 
to say that a record of similar horrors would fill a large volume, 
written ever so tersely. They are so numerous we get accustomed, 
hardened, to them, and forget them. I used to think Jay Gould 
might not be a bad man, till about three or four years ago, when I 
went to Lexington, Mo., a town of some 5,000 people. I found it 
literally dead. I never saw a town so gloomy, even under the stroke 
of cholera. Everybody I asked told me that Jay Gould had killed 
the town. How, and why? This was the story. The mines at 
Lexington were all owned by the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, that is to say Jay Gould, except one very valuable one owned 
by acitizen of the place. Jay Gould wanted the latter to sell his 
mine, but the answer was: ‘‘I don’t want to sellit. I have been in 
the business all my life. If I sell I will have not a thing on earth 
to do.” Jay Gould offered a big price. No, he would notsell. Jay 
Gould then put his coal so low at Kansas City—the market for it— 
that his rival broke down. Then as soon as this occurred Jay Gould 
closed all his works, to spite the town which had sympathized with 
its fellow citizens. Five hundred families were in great distress, as 
he foresaw. What did he care? Now, there is no doubt that this 
is one case out of hundreds that never come to the public ear. It is 
true; only, the half is not told. I am not a good man, and the 
righteous—self-righteous—deem you a bad one. But I know either 
of us would tremble with horror if we were sure one poor little child 
had cried in vain for bread because of our acts. Words to character- 
ize fitly such crimes are unspeakable. TRUTH. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue ‘‘ ExTRAVAGANCE”’ OF MInERS.—To our misfortune the winters 
of 1888—’89, and 1889-’90 were mild winters for the consumers sup- 
plied by the local trade of coal. Consequently the miners of this 
district did not have full-time work in either winter. At present we 
miners get eighty cents a ton for digging and delivering to our 
coal company. It receives from 96 cents to $1.25 a ton for the coal 
delivered on the track. Then comes the Mogul, or eat-me-up rail- 
road company, with an engine and a crew of three men, hitch on 
the cars and charge $1.46 a ton for hauling the coal to Omaha, about 
200 miles—more by a good deal than the miners and operators to- 
gether have received. Next is the coal dealer, who takes at present 
$1.50 for delivering to consumers, the consumer paying more than $4 
a ton for coal. Many consumers actually can’t pay that price, and 
therefore the miners are without work. The mine I am working in 
is owned by a codperative company, and I have not had work for 
more than ten days since the beginning of April. This last month 
I have not worked any at all,on account of having no trade. Other 
mines are not much better-off than the one Iam employedin. Yet 
according to the associated press the miners are living in extrava- 
gance, ‘‘ They do not use economy ; they have the same chance as 
others,” is always being thrown in our faces. Economy! when 
nothing is nothing. Joun SHRuM. 

Brazil, la. 


‘in Sweden by the King’s court and signed by King Oscar II. 


The 
principal victim of the persecution enacted is Viktor E. Lennstrand, 
who was born the thirtieth of January, 1861, in Gefle, and who, in 
the year 1881 entered the university of Upsala as 4 student of the- 
ology. An impartial examination of the Bible and a comparison of 
its teachings with those found in modern rationalistic and scientific 
works made him reject Christianity and embrace Atheism pure and 
simple. Obliged to leave the university he became a rationalistic 
lecturer and founded on Easter Sunday, 1888, ‘‘ Utelistiska Sam- 
fundet,” with a membership of 108 persons. On December 1, 1888, 
he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for ‘‘ denial of God, 
a life after this, and the pure evangelical religion.” In October, 
1889, he was imprisoned anew for a term of three months for blas- 
phemy found in his lecture on ‘‘God.” Since that time he has been 
sentenced to terms aggregating twelve months for blasphemy against 
God in the lecture: ‘‘ Why I am Opposed to Christianity.” Lang- 
holemn prison, in which Lennstrand was confined, is noted for being 
a disagreeable and very unhealthy institution, and our friend, once 
strong and robust, is now completely broken down in health. Ac- 
cording to the last tidings from Sweden he is suffering from a severe 
attack of prison consumption to which a deep melancnoly has at- 
tached itself. Last fall, armed with a certificate issued by the prison 
physician, he petitioned the government to allow him a week or two 
of liberty between each term of imprisonment, but this was denied 
him. ‘The lecture, for delivering which he was imprisoned, is pub- 
lished and sold all over the country and has been publicly read by 
Mr. Henry V. Berghell in the principal cities, and on each occasion 
the authorities have been notified, yet they remained inactive. April 
1, the Freethinkers by a deputation, headed by Captain Otto Thom- 
son, the organizer and business manager of the Freethought Society, 
presented to the crown an address signed by 5,338 individuals de- 
claring they indorsed the views held by Lennstrand and as a con- 
sequence demanded the same treatment, and a petition signed by 
3,821 persons who in the name of justice asked the king to liberate 
the prisoner. Mr. Lennstrand is now at last at liberty. In every 
instance where a court has sentenced Lennstrand the judgment has 
been decided by one vote only, a circumstance which cannot fail to 
produce the belief that the certain members of the courts of Sweden 
can be bribed. Vicror NELson. 
Faustport, N. Y. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


Please send us items of interest for this department. 


Cardinal Gibbons dedicated four Catholic churches in June, and 
four more are awaiting his services. 


Under the heading ‘‘ Christian Anarchism” the Manistee ‘‘ Broad- 
axe” prints Acts 5:29: ‘‘ We ought to obey God rather than men.” 


In an ingenious talk about strikes by Rev. S. A. Day, the exodus 
from Egypt is made a great strike, where a million laborers threw 
down their tools and quit work, and Moses is represented as the 
organizer—the walking delegate, so to speak. 

The Presbyterian ministers of Indianapolis have asked the presi- 
dent of the Young Men's Christian Association of that city to resign, 
because as president of a street railway company he ran extra cars 
to a Sunday suburban resort of a roughish character. 

Rev. Henry Frank, of Jamestown, has been invited to go before 
the Western New York Association of Congregational ministers and 
churches and show cause why the association should not formally 
withdraw fellowship from him. Mr. Frank holds views about like 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s. 

Garfield once said on the floor of the House: ‘‘ The divorce be- 
tween Church and State ought to be absolute. It ought to be so 
absolute that no church property anywhere in any State, or in the 
nation, should be exempt from equal taxation; for, if you exempt 
the property of any church organization, to that extent you impose 
a tax upon the whole community.” 


July 3, 1890. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has passed a bill giving trades- 
unions astronger legal position than they have ever had in America 
or England. By the measure the right of combination is made an 
essential right of citizenship, and intimidation of union men is made 
subject to a penalty, the same as intimidation of non-union work- 
men by unionists. Seven years ago trades-unions were illegal in 
France. 

From the Baltimore ‘‘ Critic”: ‘‘ While in certain hot organ lofts 
of city churches last Sunday afternoon, negroes and laborers were 
sweating and pumping air into organs, that children’s day might be 
celebrated ; while paid organists and violinists were making music 
and pupils were delivering addresses and welcome speeches ; while 
paid ministers were plying their vocations and longing for their va- 
cations ; while sturdy sextons were pulling at heavy church bells, 
or hustling chairs and settees and ice water and bouquets around ; 
while priests were robing and disrobing; while sundry games of 
crap were going on in divers cellars and quiet rooms, and higher 
games of gambling were progressing elsewhere; while a police 
commissioner and a liquor license commissioner were on the Hart- 
ford road drinking beer—while all these things were going on, nine- 
teen men were playing a game of baseball on Sunday and ten thou- 
sand citizens were looking quietly on.” 

It is available land that people want. It is land where it can be 
utilized without the assistance of large capital. It is land that will 
stop the payment of from $25 to $100, yes, $5,000 a month rent, and 
so closely situated to the market of exchange that a person can con- 
duct a farm on small capital. It is land that is so situated as to en- 
able a man to cultivate a small piece in connection with his trade or 
profession if he so desires, and while not engaged in any trade or 
calling he can employ himself on the land to sustain life without 
being dependent upon charity.—[ Northern Light. 

Social Democracy, which never had a very strong hold on the 
Scotch people, appears to be losing ground rapidly. Of the half 
dozen branches which were in existence a few years back only the 
one at Glasgow—which does very little, and numerically appears to 
be anything but strong—is left. Anarchism on the other hand is 
rapidly gaining ground. In Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, there are many Anarchists, and as many more Socialists 
who believe with William Morris that ‘‘it is the business of Social- 
ism to destroy the State and put Free Society in its place,” which 
appears to be pretty much the same thing as Anarchism.—[Lon- 
don Freedom. 

The ‘‘ Christian Advocate” writes thus of a very great contem- 
porary: ‘‘‘ The Sun’ speaks of itself in this editorial in a vein in 
which it surpasses all other newspapers—that of self-commendation. 
The editorial paragraphs, sentences, phrases, and extracts from let- 
ters and other papers, commending it as the greatest, brightest, 
wisest, sharpest, best, most religious of newspapers, which it pub- 
lishes in the course of a year, set up in average type, would amount 
to several volumes. In this respect it greatly resembles the old- 
time religious paper which made a specialty of publishing letters 
from subscribers and others, telling what a grand work it is doing 
and what a great and good man its editor is.” 

O. B. Frothingham, speaking of the new Unitarianism in the June 
‘New Ideal,” writes: ‘‘It is not a continuance of Channing or 
Parker. It is the product of another spirit,—of thought, of knowl- 
edge, of science, of sentiment. It is more interested in sociology 
than in theology, in literature than in the Bible, in life than in the 
soul, in man than in ‘Christ.’ It is not ‘ transcendental,’ it 1s not 
‘sensational’: it believes in experience. It is a form of Theism,— 
not of the old, literal Theism of half a century ago, with its dogmas 
of an individual God, a particular providence, an immortality of re- 
wards and punishments, prayer of supplication, but a spiritual The- 
ism, rational, broad, sympathetic, open to fresh views, elastic, 
hospitable, hopeful.” : 

In Vienna the police keep a ledger, called the ‘‘ Servants’ Book,” 
in which they inscribe every girl’s engagement and dismissal from 
domestic service. Every employer must give a ‘‘character” to the 
departing girl, and the character must read ‘‘ treu, fleissig, sittsam” 
—honest, industrious, well-conducted. If either of these words 
does not appear in the ‘‘ character,” the employer is heckled by the 
police till he or she has sworn that the girl is either not honest, in- 
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dustrious, or virtuous. Admirable contrivance! Only that of the 
police. No human breast being of stone, every girl in Vienna is 
honest, industrious, and virtuous. The result is that a written 
‘character ” is of no value whatever to the girl, and one seeking 
employment must find some other, and, undoubtedly, more difficult 
means of satisfying the mistress of the household to whom she 
applies.—['Today. f 
MEETINGS AND ADDRESSES. 

Mr. Pentecost will speak next Sunday morning at 11 o’clock in 
Library Hall, Newark, N. J.; and at 8 o’clock, p. m., in Masonic 
Temple, corner of Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street, New York. 
Subject: ‘‘ The Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready.” ‘The Brook - 
lyn meeting has ceased for the summer. 


Freedom Club, 144 Waverly place, Thursday evening, July 3, Herr 
Most will lecture: ‘ Communistic Anarchism a more effective rem- 
edy for social evils than Nationalism or the Single-tax.” 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


MonpaAy, June 30. 


Liberal Notes: Members of the Secular Union living at Lynden, 
Whatcom County, Washington, recently decided to attempt an en- 
forcement of the State law prohibiting religious worship, instruc- 
tion, or exercise in the common schools. At first the School Board 
defied them, but finding the law on the side of the Liberals, in- 
structed the teachers to discontinue all save secular exercises. 
When the order was given out in one of the schools a pupil asked 
if they could not sing even a gospel hymn, The principal 
answered ‘‘No!” The local paper of the next issue announced 
that ‘‘ our public schools are now opened without prayer, scripture 
reading, or singing, greatly to the disgust of many of our pupils.” 
The precedent being thus established, if the law is to be obeyed 
the end to religious worship or instruction in Washington is within : 
sight. The Secular Union will next proceed to the enforcement of 
the law requiring church property to be taxed at full value. , 
‘‘Secular Thought” says: ‘‘ The platform of the Equal Rights 
party of Quebec is in every sense thorough, and we can but wish it 
complete success. The following are its leading features : 1. Com- 
plete separation of Church and State. Each to be independent in 
its own sphere, a free Church in a free State. 2. The abolition of 
all grants from the public exchequer to ecclesiastical bodies. 3. The 
abolition of compulsory tithes and other ecclesiastical dues. 4. 
The abolition of all tax exemptions. 5. Elementary education for 
all to be provided by the State. But all schools aided by public 
funds should be under public control. No money raised by taxa- 
tion should be devoted to the propagation of peculiar religious dog- 
mas or denominational views.” 

Labor Notes: A State Convention of Grangers, trades-unionists, 
and Knights of Labor was held at Hartford last Thursday, the ob- 
ject being to influence legislation in behalf of labor. The 
daily papers report the sufferings of the locked-out cloakmakers in 
this city as intense. The cloak manufacturers have expelled from 
their body a firm that had made terms with the union, . Un- 
friendly sources concede thirty-five unions to the new Central Labor 
Federation. 

Socialist Notes: A capitalist newspaper issued at Hamburg re- 
cently printed the following in an editorial referring to the abroga- 
tion of the anti-Socialist laws : ‘‘ The Government are placed in an 
awkward position ; they cannot aggravate the general penal legis- 
lation without restraining at the same time the political freedom of 
all other parties; on the other hand, if they abrogate simply and 
purely the anti-Socialist law an insurrection becomes inevitable, 
and when the guns will have interfered God knows what may then 
happen! It is possible that a good strong bleeding following the 
revolt may have a salutary influence on the social organization, but 
on one condition only : that this bleeding be implacable and merci- 
less ; otherwise there will be no end of troubles and revolts, and 
Socialism, like a cankerous disease, will permeate society at large.” 

Nationalist Notes: Mr. Laurence Gronlund has recently been 
elected a member of Kaweah Codperative Colony of California, 
and is now nominee for secretary. He will stop in New York on 
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his way to the colony next week and address a meeting of the 
‘astern Group.” The time and place of meeting has not yet 
been definitely decided. All those interested in the principles and 
efforts of the colony who desire to attend the meeting may address 
Secretaries Ralph W. Pope, 12 West Thirty-first street, New York, 
or A. L. Voorhees, 7 Hull street, Brooklyn. The neat lit- 
tle ‘‘Commonwealth” chants weekly an idyll of Kaweah. To be 
sure, occasionally it carries the burden of a ponderous sociological 
essay, but one holds that over for reading to some other day. 
Whatis to be enjoyed in it are the items about the brass band—it has 
lately got some new instruments ; about the piano that is being 
freighted out to the colony—the wagon containing it was one day 
left stalled in the mud over the river; about the new saw-mill en- 
gine and machinery—which is to saw boards whose splinters will 
not get into the girls’ feet ; about little Ray Brann’s geological and 
zoological collection—stalagmites, stalactites, and peradventure 
amblystoma and axolotl; about the spring-chicken entertainment 
at Mrs. Barton's, the fresh buttermilk interlude at Mrs. Bahwell’s, 
the strawberry picking at Mrs. Griffith’s; about visiting, and 
mountain-climbing, and haying, and blackberrying; about—ah! 
the climax of pioneer life—the squirrel yarns, and the snake stories, 
and the bear butcherings. Kaweah! embryonic regenerator of the 
sphere ; Kaweah, where life is every day a picnic. It is 
said that Edward Bellamy is talked of for mayor of Chicopee. He 
has lately put out a tract on ‘‘ The Rate of Progress.” - 
Some of the Nationalist papers publish distinguished names among 
the list of converts to Nationalism. 

Single-tax Notes: The New York enrolment committee has is- 
sued a call for a Single-tax conference to be held in this city in Au- 
gust or September, after Henry George’s return. The cash 
contributions to the enrolment committee’s fund for the week end- 
ing June 22 were 24 cents. Major A. R. Calhoun has out- 
lined to the Brooklyn Single-tax Club a plan for an Academy of 
Economics, the object of which is to enable Single-taxers to meet 
their opponents in debate. The Major was elected director of the 
academy by the club. He has prescribed a regular course of study 
in English composition, rhetoric, and elocution, economics, general 
history, and the history of English law. 

Jos. R. Buchanan writes in his labor syndicate letter: ‘‘ And 
who is Henry D. Lloyd? He is not an ‘ Anarchist’ or ‘ Socialist ;’ 
he is not even a mild trades-unionist, but is one of Chicago’s most 
substantial citizens, well off in this world’s goods, and holding a 
place in the first rank of Western thinkers and writers. He was for 
several years editorial writer on the Chicago Trzbune, and through 
his father-in-law, the late ex-Governor Bross, is to-day in control of 
a large part of the stock of that journal.” 

Through the efforts of Rev. Heber Newton, Father Ducey, 
Wheeler H. Peckham, Louis C. Whiton, and others, a citizens’ 
meeting was held last Tuesday evening at the Windsor Hotel, the 
object being to purify New York city politics. It was resolved to 
appoint a committee of seventy-five to nominate a people’s ticket 
for the coming fall election, and to continue the committee after- 
ward in order to form a permanent Municipal Reform Committee, 
the hope being that city affairs might be divorced from national 
politics. Among the committeemen appointed are several well- 
known members of labor,organizations, several of the Anti-Poverty 
society, and some Single-taxers. Judging from opinions expressed 
of the conference in the ‘‘ Workmen’s Advocate,” the Socialists will 
not join in the movement. 

The trustees of the Radical Club, No. 9 St. Mark’s place, have 
suggested that time be allotted in the rooms, evenings, as follows: 
Mondays, to the trustees’ business meetings, open to members ; 
Tuesdays, to a literary programme; Wednesdays, to German con- 
versation and literature ; Thursdays, to M. Oppenheimer’s class in 
German, free to members ; Fridays, to music, etc.; Saturdays, to a 
public reception. Those present on any evening may, if unanimous, 
choose a special programme. A room where there are chess, check- 
ers, cards, etc., is open for any not taking part in the stated pro- 
ceedings of the evening. A piano is now in the club parlor. Mem- 
bers may procure latch-keys, twenty-five cents. The rooms are 
open, day and evening, all the week round. Itseemstobethe under- 
standing in the club that it is no more than a social organization. 


July 3, 1890. 


Literature. 


E. L. Godkin discourses of ‘‘ Criminal Politics” in the ‘‘ North 
American,” and can find no better remedy for the rule of the crimi- 
nal classes than that the independent voters shall remember the 
proverb about rogues falling out, and vote for the least rogue they 
can find. When Mr. Godkin gets rich by bucking the tiger against — 
professional gamblers, he will reform politics by bucking against 
professional politicians. Better to recognize the truth that the pro- 
fessional politician is the boss criminal, and, as in the case of the 
gambler, resolve not to know him. CALaase 


Another edition of Gen. M. M. Trumbull’s ‘Trial of the Judg- 
ment: A Review of the Anarchist Case,” has been issued. 


Our usual mention of magazines for the month current will be 
found this week on page tv. The ‘‘ Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science” is a new quarterly, the con- 
tents of the first number being very promising. ‘The article on 
‘Railroad Passenger Fares in Hungary” will be interesting both 
from its timeliness and the significance of the new system, which 
may revolutionize railroading the worldover. The ‘‘ Chautauquan” 
is now a monthly of the first-class, and no better is offered to meet 
the wants of the young bent on self-improvement, or, in fact, people 
of any age fond of self-instruction. The ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” is a 
lively magazine—cheap and good. 


‘‘Wheelbarrow” is Gen. M. M. Trumbull, of Chicago. He has 
collected the skits and short essays from his pen that have been 
printed in the ‘‘ Open Court” during the past two or three years, 
and, prefixed by a too-brief autobiography, published them in book 
form. Opposite the title page is his picture, and thus we are sure 
who he is. Very pleasant reading indeed is much that the book 
contains. But—(shall we say a ‘‘ but’’?)—well, the ‘‘ but” is that 
the skits are, like the stories of the dictionary, chopped short and 
rather disconnected. Moreover, to our mind, the essays, as a rule, 
hardly cover their subjects entirely. Still—(there is also a ‘‘still”) 
—‘' Wheelbarrow’s” pithy style and lively play of fancy affords 
mental titillation while one is learning many a thing of value as to 
social and cognate questions. 


‘‘Lux Mundi” has just been republished by the John W. Lovell 
Company, New York. In its fifth edition in England, and hailed 
there by the churchmen as a powerful instrument in combating in- 
fidelity, it will doubtless attract much attention 1n this country and 
in some respects become a handbook with the clergy. Judged as 
to its form and method, it is a fine thing—quite a satisfactory thing, 
of its kind. As is explained in the “preface by Rev. Charles Gore, 
the editor, it is the product of men working as university educators 
at Oxford between 1875 and 1885, and is an ‘‘attempt to put the 
Catholic faith into its right relation to modern intellectual and moral 
problems.” Each of the accomplished contributors to the work pre- 
sents one essay, and the volume as a whole is an exposition of the 
reasons for the existence of Christianity in the light of the latest re- 
ligious discussion. ‘The essays are on Faith, The Christian Doc- 
trine of God, The Problem of Pain, its bearing on the Faith in God; 
The Preparation in History for Christ, The Incarnation in Relation 
to Development, The Incarnation as the Basis of Dogma, The 
Atonement, The Holy Spirit and Inspiration; The Church, Sacra- 
ments, Christianity and Politics, Christian Ethics. 


Books Received: ‘‘ Wheelbarrow,” Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. ; ‘‘A Daughter’s Sacrifice,” by F. C. Philips, 
Frank F. Lovell & Co., New York; ‘‘Lux Mundi: A Series of 
Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation,” edited by Charles 
Gore, John W. Lovell Company, New York; ‘‘ Song Stories for 
Little People,” edited by W. H. Luckenbach, D. D., Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York; ‘‘ Digging for Bedrock: Camp-meeting Talks,” 
Moses Harman (10 cents), Lucifer Publishing Company, Valley 
Falls, Kan. ; ‘‘T'wo Lectures on the Resurrection of Christ,” by J. 
M. Denniston, M. A., Longmans, Green & Co., London; ‘‘ Money: 
Its Uses and Abuses,” by S. G. Howe, Detroit, Mich. ; ‘‘ The Plan 
of a Social University,” J. Morrison Swift, Charles H. Gallup, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. Tracts, by Frances E. Willard. © 
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BOOKS rie WEEK 


LUX MUNDI. Edited by Rev. Chas. Gore, M.A. 
A Series of Studies in the Religion of tue Incar- 
nation. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 
MISS MARSTON. By L H. Bickford. 
Lovell’s American Authors’ Series, No.q Cloth, 
$r, paper, soc. 
A SCARLET SIN. By Florence Marryatt. 
Lovells Int Series, No. 77. Cloth, $1, paper, soc. 
BY ORDER OF THE CZAR. By Jos. Hatton. 
Lovell’s Int. Series. No. 78 Cloth, $1, paper, 502. 
A WOMAN’S HEART. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No. 82. Cloth, $1, paper. soc. 
A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. By F. Mabel 
Robinson. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No 92. Cloth, $1, paper, soc 
STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 
Lovell’s Int. Ser.es, No. 94 Cloth, $1, paper, 5-c. 
DISHONORED. By Theo. Gift. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No. 95. Cloth, $1. paper, soc. 
THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR. By Bertha 
Thomas. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No. 101. Cloth, $1, paper, soc. 
NOTES FROM THE NEWS. By James Payn. 
Lovell’s Int. Series No. 108. Cloth, $1, paper, soc. 
PAPA’S OWN GIRL. By Marie Howland. 
Lov-ll’s American Novelists’ Series, No. 45. Cloth 
$1, paper. soc. 
HER LAST THROW. By the Duchess. 
Love 1l’s Westminster Series, No.1 Paper, 25¢ 
THE MOMENT AFTER. By R. Buchanan. 
Lovell’s Westminster Series, No. 2. Paper, 25c. 
REINCARNATION. By E. D. Walker. 
Occult Series No. 6 Cloth, $1, paper, 50c. 
IDYLL OF THE WHITE LOTUS. By Mabel 
Collins, and Epitomé of Theosophical Teach- 
ings and Ks ‘teric Theosophy. 
Occult Series, No. 7. Cloth, §1, paper, soc. 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO., PusLisHeErs, 
New York. 


af R SES 30 Plants 
) FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
GLADIOLI. 
Twenty of both, 50 cents; ten of both, 30 cents. 
Catalogue and choice TEA ROSE, 10cents. Take 
your choice. Five gooi Tuberose Bulbs and cata- 


logue, 15 cents. Fern Cliff Greenhouses, 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


IRST editorial, first column, first edi- 
torial page of /ronzclad Age, edited by Dr. J. 
R. Monroe, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“You will find Otto Wett- 
stein's Time-pieces, Jewelry, 
and other advertised wares as 
solid and honest as his solid 
and honest Atheism.” 


(@ Send me trial order. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


Established i1 1857. ROCHELLE, Iil. 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. 

The Talmud: What ItIs. Cloth....... 60 cents. 
‘That wonderful monument of human industrv, 

human wisdom, ‘and human folly.’’—Dean Mil- 
man. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Large mo, 336 pp.; 


“'Thomas Paine,” by H.O. Pentecost. 3c. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


SONNET TO DANIEL. 


BY SI SLOKUM. 


O, Daniel, you of lions’ den renown, 
Pray tell us how you felt that awful night, 
When with the tawny monarchs you laid down, 
Knowing that man-meat was their chief delight ! 
What did you dothat dreary night all through, 
And those dread rovers of the jungle dense 
Sniffing about, and glaring hard at you? 
It must have been a night of wild suspense! 
Did you sit there, backed up against the wali, 
And paralyze them with your eagle eye? 
Or, in your glaciousness and godly gall, 
Ignore them with contemptuous ‘* Shoo Fly ’’? 
I “drop’’—you told the lordly majordomo, 
If he’d let up, you’d give each cat a chromo! 
New York. 


PO Pd SLL LI INO Tee 


We mean to try you again in August, as 
we are anxious to establish ourselves as the 
cranks’ greenhouse. We are the only con- 
cern of the kind that fills all orders correctly 
without substitution, even if we send to New 
Zealand for the goods.—FERN CLIFF GREEN- 
HOUSES, Springfield, O. 


I have patronized for sixty-two years In- 
fidel, Abolition, Democratic, Republican, 
Deistical, Workingmen’s papers ; also scien- 
tific, like the ‘‘ Scientific Monthly.” I have 
paid out for papers alone $1,000, another for 
books. The TwentTIETH CENTURY pleases 
me better than any other paper I have ever 
patronized.—JozEL Brown, Mt. Healthy, O. 


On the roth of May last I wrote you as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I have been disappointed in your 
paper. When I subscribed I expected to 
find it an able ally in the cause of the Sin- 
gle-tax, free trade, etc. At first I read your 
paper carefully, then read it a little, then 
ceased to read it altogether ; and for several 
months I have not taken it from the wrap- 
per. I have never shown a copy of it to a 
neighbor or friend ; I have every copy that 
has come to hand in my desk. My wife does 
not know of them, and I expect to burn them 
the first convenient opportunity. 

‘‘In my opinion, the world will not be im- 
proved by spreading your views, even if we 
grant them to be correct. I believe your 
theories are not adapted to the capacity and 
real wants of mankind ; they cannot be util- 
ized in this world, even if true; and this I 
regard as the strongest evidence that they 
are erroneous, and can only do evil and not 
good, to the extent that any man or woman, 
or any number of people believe and try to 
act on or live up to them. 

‘*T believe that men are, to a considerable 
extent, capable of appreciating that which is 
true, and willing to accept, acknowledge, and 
act upon truth, when it it fairly presented to 
them. I do not believe mankind capable 
of appreciating, adopting, or carrying out, 
your views; therefore, I conclude them er- 
roneous and wrong, and that they do harm 
and not good.” 

You published the first of these three little 
paragraphs, attached my name and address 
to it, and. sent me a copy of your paper, 5th 
of June, containing it, with the words 
‘*marked copy,” indorsed on the wrapper. 

Now, I must complain of this ; it is not fair 
tome. Please publish this communication, 
entire, as it is, and do me the favor to send 
me a marked copy.—J. Heniy Smiru, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


ek oe SEND FOR OUR 


RECRUIT POSTAL CARDS. 


For 25 cents we will send you a postal card 
for you to fill out with the name of any per- 
son, who will then be entitled to the Twen- 
TIETH CENTURY for eight weeks. /zve of 
these cards for one dollar. Help on the 
good cause. 

For the use of subscribers only. 


Just Out! 


pi 
Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
B. Le Row, author of “English as She is 
Taught,’ etc. Price ro cents. 
ITs 


Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W. Chadwick, author of ‘‘ The 
Faith of Reason,” etc. 10 cents. 


gi 


The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pente- 
cost. 3 cents Iv 


A Case of Starvation. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 
cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


he CASE OF 


MOSES HARMAN. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST and DR. FOOTE, JR. 
Price, 3 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


One 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


(= This book tells how the Spring Valley miners 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the s‘ory of amenstrous and inhnman crime, 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages Paper, socents; cloth, $1. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Way Out 


OK 


AGNOSTICISM: 


or, the Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, PH.D. 


(Second Edztzon.) 


This little book, giving the substance of a course 
of lectures in Harvard University in 1888, is a short, 
terse, and compact argument, drawn solely from 
science and philosophy, to prove that the essential 
constitution of the Universe is positively knowable 
and known as at once an infinite Machine, an infi- 
nite Organism, and an infinite Person; and that this 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD-CONCEPTION is the necessary 
founda ion of SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 

1 volume. is2mo. Price $1. First edition ex- 
hausted in less than a month. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY 


An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 


Cloth, One Dollar. | 


(es A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
tion. 


Paper, Fifty Cents. 


Address TwenTIETH CENTURY. 
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A Thoughtless Yes ! 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. 


“The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have 
paid toimpudent authority the tribute of a thought- 
less yes.’’—R. G. INGERSOLL. 


THE above work, fresh from the press, is a col- 
lection of nine short stories, as fo lows: 
A Splendid Judge of a Woman, 
The Lady of the Clnb, 
Under Protest, 
For the Prosecution, 
A Rusty Link in the Chain, 
The Boler House Mystery, 
The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors, 
Florence Campbell’s Fate, 
My Patient’s Story. 


Printed on heavy paper; 231 pages. so cents. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GODS. 


With an introduction by Col. Robert G, Ingersoll. , 


PAPER, 50C.; CLOTH, $1. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ORKS OF MAX NORDAU. 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- 
ilization. 
364 Pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
(as The sale of this work is prohibited in 


various parts of Europe. 


‘“This book is not a book ; itis a deed. And those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.”—Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES. 
400 pages. Paper, 5o0c. Cloth, One Dollar 


The ‘‘ Paradoxes”’ like the ‘‘Conventional Lies,” 
deal with prevalent prejudices. 


PARIS SKETCHES, 


PART I. PAPER, 50 cents. 


(es For table of contents see back numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 

“ Unquestionably this school is the largest and 

most successful of its kind in the United States.” 


—NV. Y. World. 


I have read the TWENTIETH CENTURY care- 
fully and have had my friends do so. It is 
astonishing to see how men love to hear of 
truth and freedom. While I am not in full 
accord with the views of the editor, I like its 
perfect freedom, and am willing and anxious 
to ‘‘ Hear the Other Side.”—I. J. Davin, 
Camp Harney, La. 


I do not agree with you in everything, but 
in the main I do. We must have aggressive 
and progressive thinkers to keep the people 
from becoming fossils. I know of no better 
instrument for that purpose than the TwEn- 
TIETH CENTURY, with its many writers of 
diversity of opinions.—D. D. Giass, Colum- 
bia City, Ind. 


I am under obligations to the TWENTIETH 
Crentury Company for not discontinuing my 
subscription when it ran out. I herewith 
inclose $2 for arenewal. I have grown to 
like the TWENTIETH CENTURY the best of all 
papers I get. It has revolutionized my 
thought so thoroughly that I don’t know 
what to label myself.—GrorcEe A. SwErRD- 
FIGER, Pasadena, Cal. 


Robert Janson, Manchester, Eng., writes: 
‘‘IT may be sending again shortly for some 
numbers of the TWENTIETH CENTURY Library 
for propaganda work, as it is almost impos- 
sible to get the same matter in convenient 
form in this country.” Our business is con- 
stantly increasing in Europe. 


William Matthews, Rosenthal, Texas, re- 
ceived four copies of this magazine free and 
became a subscriber. In forwarding the 
money for his subscription he says: ‘‘ There 
are some things that your magazine contains 
that I cannot indorse, perhaps because I do 
not comprehend their full meaning. But it 
contains much that people should read and 
about which they should think. I- suspect 
that after becoming familiar with the TweEn- 
TIETH CENTURY I will not be able to do with- 
outit. Your motto, ‘ Hear the Other Side,’ 
suits me. I think we should all try to be 
tolerant toward each other. Some of my 
neighbors tell me that they would not have 
in their houses such books asI read. They 
cannot know whether these books contain 
truth or not, because their prejudices will 
not allow them to examine them.” 


I am a subscriber and regular reader of the 
good old TwenrieTH CENTURY; I begin at 
the first line of the first page and finish with 
the last line on the last page. I read it all, 
and most always read some of the brain- 
rackers a second and even a third time.— 
James CocKRELL, Kinmundy, IIL. 


Anonymous letters to the editor are thrown 
in the waste basket. We hope this bit of in- 
formation will be read by ‘‘ Conservative 
Nationalist,” ‘‘ Catholic,” ‘‘ Loyal Single- 
taxer, ‘‘Old-time Protestant,” e:c., etc. 


LOS CERRITOS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 
By Gertrude ®ranklin Atherton. 
This novel contains a practical object lesson on 


the land question. The descriptions of California 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


T ELE 


Modern Science Essayist 


cer: His life, writings, and philos- 
fi a Bey Mr, Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. : 
2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. . 
Janetary Evolution: How stuns an 
4 Oe ae come inte being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 
4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
5. Evolution of Vegetal Life: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 
6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
cal evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 
7. The Descent of Man: His oes antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 
g, Evolution of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 
M. D. 


9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

10, Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
1x. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
12. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought, By 
ohn W. Chadwick. f : 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
revailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
15. Phe Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 

ilization. By Minot J. Savage. , : 
16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osovhy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 


18. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M. D. a 

19. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams, 


20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

21. The Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 

22. The Evolution of the State. By John A Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 


24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rey. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 


27. Evolution of the Wages Svstem. By G. Gupton. 

28. Education as a Factorin Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. 

29. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 


10 Cents Each. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Dlustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 


“Extremely entertaining and instructive .. . 
the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.’’ 
—[Brooklyn Citizen, 


G8 The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 


in simple popular language by famous writers. 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Wo OF 


‘Thomas Paine. 


Age of Reason. Paper, «sc; cloth, soc. 

Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophe- 
cies, Paper, 40c; cloth, 75c. 

Common Sense. Written in 1776. x5c. 

Crisis. Written during American Revolution. 
Paper, 4oc ; cloth. 75c. 


reat Works. s8vo, 800pages. Cloth, $3; leather, 
$4; morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 
Political Works: © Common Sense,” ‘“ Crisis,” 


“Rights of Man.”’ Cloth, $1.50. 

Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on 
French Revolution. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 

Theological Works: ‘* Age of Reason,’ ‘‘ Exami- 
nation of Prophecies,” etc., with Life of Paine and 
steel portrait, $1.50. 

Paine Vindicated. Repl 
By R. G. Ingersoll. Wi 
r5c, 


to New York Oédserver. 
oman Catholic canard, 


Address TwENtTiIeTH CENTURY 


JUST OUT 


“Evolution of the Wages System.” 
By GEORGE GUNTON. 


Io cents. Address TwentietH CEnrury. 


Bee ie Rey Agi f 
~ Books at Small Prices. 


Utopia. By Sir Thomas More. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Bacon’s Essays, with notes by Devey. Cloth, 
3: cents. F é 
Bacon’s Essays with Locke on the Under- 
standing, in one volume, half Russia, 45 cents. 
$ George Eliot’s Works. Popular edition, 8vo. 
93 75+ : a 
Se Epictetus. The Teachings of. Translated, with 
notes, by Rollesion. 210 pages, cloth, 3 cents. 
Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. Trans. 
lated by George Long, with sketches of his life and 
a new view of his philosophy. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. Cloth, 
60 e- nts. f ict a4 
Lossing. Eminent Americans. Cloth, gocents. 
Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents, 
Second “ os * “ ? 


Complete in x vol., half mor., 75C. 


New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. 

The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 

American women, whose names are appended, with 

biographical sketches and fine portraits of the an- 

alg mae by Laura C. Holloway. Large mo, 
cloth, $1. 


American Popular Poets— 

Bryant’s Poems, cloth, 30 cents, 

Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 
poems, 30cents (The Spirit of Beauty and 
other poems,30cents ‘The Spanish Student 
and o her poems, 30 cents. 2 in x vol. 600.) 

Lowell, James R. Early poems, cloth, 30certs. 

Whittier’s Poems (so far as out of copyright. 
30 cents. 


The Great British Poets— 
RR bert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. 

4 ' Milton. 2 volumes for 89cent . 
ni Themas Moore. 3 volumes for $1 40. 

Sir Walter Srott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 

Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Secsame and L ‘lies 
cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 
ee a al Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 
é. by William Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 
other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $1.15, 
: Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, acc. 


a h Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
. A prices : send for list.) 
Guizot. Historv of Civilization. Ry M. Guizo-‘. 
In one large volume, large 12mo, 270 pages ; cloth, 
50 cents. 
The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham 
erton. Cloth, 60 cents. half morocco, 75 cents. 


is McCarthy. A Short History of Ireland from the 
‘ Earliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; largetype, 
: cloth, 35 cents nt 
ance A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
Sane W. Hutson ; 12m0, $1.10. 


aad ' The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir JohnW 
Dawson. Small quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 
from $1.50 to 50 cents 


ate Planetary and Stellar Worlds, bv Gen. O. M. 
ots Mitchel. Price reduced from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 
; cloth, 35 cents, ; 

Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants, 
containing over 20,000 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 
price reduced from $4 to $1.50. ef 

‘Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M.D.; 
400 pages 8vo, #2. Treats of matters connected 

_ with the generation and regeneration of the human 
“race: Y 


Family Medical Guide, Edited by Edwin Lan- 
easter, M.D., F R.S. Written by distinguished 
- members of the Royal College of Physicians and 
eae Surgeons, London, American edition, revised and 
enlarged, large 8vo, 500 pages; price in cloth $4, 

reduced to $1. ; 5 

Roget’s Thesaurus ; words classified according 
totheir meaning. 12mo, half Russia; price reduced 

_ from $2.50 to $1.50. ‘ 
Mill, John Stuart, on Liberty. Cloth. 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ay TH SOCIAL MONSTER. 


i ATT 


By JOHN MOST. 


Ten Cents. 


aS é , | 
Address TwentieTH Century, 4 Warren St. 


GARFIELD TEA [icy onstinstion 


‘Free samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
ES ee ee ee 


“A Bad God and a False Heaven,” by 


_ Hugh O. Pentecost. 2 cents. 


TO. 


» Ray ? 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Freedom's Library. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
Iil—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Meas- 
ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $x. 4 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including ithe Final 
Replies of Mr, Andrews rejected by the New 
York “* Tribune,” and a subsequent discussioa, 
occuring twenty years Jater, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, lgnorance, and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35¢, 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
parts ofthe British Empire, A Reply to “‘ Dun- 
taven.” By Lysander Spooner. This is the 
pamphlet of which the Irish revolutionary party 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents, 


NATURAL LAW;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natura! justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, 10 cents. 


ANARCHISM; Its Aimsand Methods. An address 
delivered at the first publ c meeting of the Bus- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
frid Scawen Klunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s library, and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule, A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in 
large tv pe, on fine paper and bound in parch 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents, 


WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AM 1 FREE 
By Henry Appleton. Price, r5 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. 
Reclus. Price, ro cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘ Red Hot Striker,’’ 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents, 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? 
-upon Henry George’s ‘Protection or Free 
Trade.”’ By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
Protest Against the Government of Man by 
Man. By Auberon Herbert. Price, ro cents. 


THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori 
cal prose poem beautifully picturiny the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiaer. Price, 5 
cents. 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa 
tions, and Frauds. Price, 10 cents. 


SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM. 
MUNE (sr portraits). 25 cents. 


ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music), By J. William 
Lloyd. 10cents, * 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


Social Wealth: 


The Sole Factors and Exact Ratios in its Ac 
quirement and Apportionment. 


By J. K. INGALLS. 


Contents; Economic Schools (a brief Review ot 
their origin and growth) ; Rise and Growth of Cap- 
italism ; Unearned Increase (profit, interest, rent), 
Conservation of Wealth ; Tools and Improved Ma- 
chinery ; The Nature of Wages ; Private and Social 
Wealth; Land Ownership; Private Property in 
Land; Capital and the Productive Factors; Part- 
nership and Co-operation; Law of Contracts; 
Money and Credit ; Of VaJue and Economic Katios; 
Taxation asa Remedy; Reforms not Remedies ; 
Suggestions to Legislators; Summary of Defi- 
nitions: Economic and Isonomic. 


320 pages, neatly bound in cloth,ONE DOLLAR 
Aaaeess this office 


By Elisée 


A criticism 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NEATLY BOUND. | TEN CENTS. 
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The Confessions 


— OF —— 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


q2t pages. 4o full-page illustrations. 75 cents, 


**T felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pure in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book 10, page 


62. 


to 


— ALSO — 


PROFESSION OF FAITH OF A 


SAVOYARD VICAR. 
(Translated from the French.) 


The above volume includes “ A S: arch for Truth,” 
by Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner.) 


Cloth, 50 cents..... NEESER SA Paper, 2s cents. 


ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works «f Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin's well- 
nigh forgotten work on popula‘ion, 

That in his attack on-the wages fund theory Henry 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
usd in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘shattered’ the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
long before he wrote his *‘ Progress and Poy- 
erty.” 

That the weak points of ‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such ast confirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound ‘in Heury George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. ‘ ‘ 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them. 


With 
Henry George's Dental of Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15-Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


July 3» 1890, 


Try Our $t.60 Shirt 


REINFORCED Bosom, 
{@@~ Facep SLEEVES, FELLED SEAMES, and a 


PERFECT FIT. 


Neckwear, Underwear, Collars, Cuffs, Sus- 
penders, Hosiery, etc., 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


Out-of-town orders will receive prompt attention. 


H. B. EPSTEIN, 
246 THIRD AVENUE, 


Between 2oth and arst streets, New York. 


Unitarianism., 


Brief statements sent free on application to Wor- 
cester P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Books 
loaned. 


) . 
Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 
The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolishe liberty, 
oy and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
ap phere of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of ‘‘Commonwealth,” ete., sent 

r 


free to all. ess Secretary K. C. C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


A STARTLING BOOK 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Every one reading ‘‘ DIANA ” will circulate it 
widely among friends of both sexes. It explains 
how unbridled desires may be dominated by ra- 
tional continency. “Diana” is original in theory, 
scientific in treatment, and unobjectionable in tone 
and language. Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO., 
24 Clinton place, New York. Publishers also of the 
best work on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 


pHE 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 


now in itstwentieth year, contains Original Stories, 
Poems, Timely Articles for advanced thinkers on 
various subjects, Papers on Health and Hygiene, 
Metaphysics, Home and Society Topics, etc. Price 
fir.50 a year; sample copy sent for 6c. Address T. 
fe GILMORE: gor Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. We 
will send St. Louis Magazine and this paper one 
year for $2.75. Address this office, 


PAUL GROSSER, 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
A large variety of Blark Books and Commerciai 
Stationery. 

(e" TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 


ture always on hand. 
HOLMANS, 381 FO eae te 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and_ Diarrhea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


THE KORAN. 


z2mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


Translated by George Sale. 


PRICK, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centuries, 
held his sword victorious over a large part of 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and still holds for him 
130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


(G@& The Evolution of the State. By John 
A. Taylor. 10 cents. ’ 


Ruins of Empires 


PROM; = gage 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 75c. 

(@s" Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 


4 Warren street, New York. 


c¢ 2? is a pamphlet of 
S H @ RT H A N D infomation by the 
editor of Brown's Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 

Fourteenth street, New York. 
Private 


SH OR’THAN instruction 


by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaspniced. ook 
and circulars free. FRANK HA SON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


C ONLY 
SOE PRINTING OUTFIT OC cg 
To get sICTIONs S04 & we will, for 60 days only, 


send these two valuable articles 


a IN HASTE & REPENT 
‘ AT LEISURE is poor pulicy. 
{ To choose wisely read the 


suiphlet SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rev. Jesse 
'l, Jones, or Harmony of the Temperaments in 
true Marriage, telling for the first tine the phy- 
siology of “‘ fallingin love,” and ** how to know 
when one meets one’s own true mate ’’—the 
priceless knowledge of a certain sign. 10 cis. 
Health Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 25 €, 


M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 |. 28th 8t., New lork, 


FACIAL- BLEMISHES 
SAT PT REE A 
Thelargest Establishmentinthe 
World for the treatmentof Hair 
| andScalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 
Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks, 
N Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red 
Nose, Red Veins, Oily Skin, 
Acne,Pimples, Blackheads, Bar- 
i ber’s Ttch, Scars, pea ten ow- 
der Marks, Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunk-. 
en Cheeks, etc. Consultation 
free at office or by letter. 128 
“ nage book on allskin and scalp affec- 
fons and their treatment, sent sealed 
to any address on receipt of 10 cts. 
JOHN HH. OODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 
FACKAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, 60 cis, 


MUN 


made easy Manufacturing 
Rubber Stamps. Send for 
Price List of Outfits, to 
J, BR. W. Dorman, No. 217 
East German Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. U.S. A. 


Just Published. 


New edition (20th), pocket volume, bound in cloth, 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 
and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnatural 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, bv H. J. 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly pupil of the late Dr. Se- 
queira and Dr. Pereira, of the Aldersgate School 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon- 
eon, England. Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, di- 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, New 
York. Consultations daily, roto 2; evenings 6till 8. 


“Hear Our Side.” 


Send 4 cents in stamps for the ‘‘ SINGLE-TAXER’S 
CATECHISM,”’ to C. B, M., P. O. box 206, Newark, N. 
J., ‘and get a copy of this inimitable burlesque.” 
—([Lucifer, 


Inc ! 
NGERSOLLS Whritines ! 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. I.—The Gods and Other Lectures. Con- 
tents: ‘‘ The Gods,” ‘* Humboldt,’” Thomas Paine,” 
“Individuality,” ‘t Heretics and Heresies.” xz2mo, 
cloth, $1.25 ; paper, so cents. 

Vol. Il—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
Contents: ‘‘The Ghosts,” ‘‘The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,’ ‘*The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” *t Abont Farming in Illinois,” “* Tribute 
to Rev. Alexander Clark.”’ r12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Vol, IlI.—Some Mistakes of Moses. 
pp., cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 5s cents. 

Vol. IV.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology. 
(New.) 443 pp., cloth, gilt top, $2.00; plain clo 
$1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 


What Must We do to be Saved? 89 pp., r2mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Address on Civil Rights. By Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Price, 10 cents, 

Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Blasphemy. 
Reynolds. 


12M0, 278 


Argument in the Trial of C. B, 
Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 


Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 


Bound in One Volume, 
HALF MOROCCO, 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold at the ex- 
tremely low price of $5. Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Prose-Poems and Selections. 


(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 


RoBert G. INGERSOLL. 
In silk cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and sides, $2.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


: T he Liberal Classics. 


Volney’s Ruins of Empires, with portrait and 
map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients 
Paper,.40c.: Cloth. 2c: 3 scmsnueseune ween eee 75 

TheVicar of Savoy, by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
with portrait. Paper cover, 2s5c.; cloth.... 50 

Superstition in all Ages, by jean Meslier, an un- 
believing Monk. Paper cover, soc.; cloth.. $1.00 

History of Christianity, by Edward Gibbon. 

One vol., rzmo., cloth, 864 pp., illustrated... $1.50 
Christian Paradoxes, RY, rancis Bacon..... 10 
Voltaire’s Romances. Profusely illustrated. 

1210., 480 pp. Paper cover, $1; cloth........ $1.50 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘’T¢@ PRESENT AND FUTURE REPUBLIC OF 
NortH AMERICA.” 


RationaL Communism ! 


By A CAPITALIST. ; 

Titles of Chapters: The Vision, Present Exter- 
nal pee nice of Our Republic, Government and 
Laws, Finance, Public Improvements, Production 
and Distribution, Education, Morality and Re- 
ligion, Marriage and Divorce, Life in the New Re- 
public, Life in the Existing Republic, Examination 
of the Existing Republic, Examination of the Ob- 
jections to Communism, Methods Proposed for the 

ransition from the Sree of Individual Prop- 
erty to a System of Collective Property, Danger. 


500 pages 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘Crumbling Creeds,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. . 
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Picay 


ntieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


Vou. V. No. 2. 


4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1890. 


Price, 5 CENTS 


Save Time, Save Trouble. 


SAVE PRINTERS’ BILLS. 
USE THE 


“EXPRESS DUPLICATOR,” 


reproducing 150 exact facsimile copies from any 
writing, drawing, design, music, typewriting, by 
simply writing with your own pen on any paper 
and laying same on plate where negative is ob- 
tained. After copies taken from it, ink will sink 
_and evaporate on plate ina few hours WITHOUT 
WASHING, and same plate ready again for new 
originals. Order as many plates as you_may re- 
uire according to daily use. PRICES—Note size, 
Suse letter size, $2.20; legal cap size, $2.50; brief, 
$3.50; engineer’s size, 17X28, $7.50, etc., for one single 
plate in suitable cabinet and any one color ink. 


The Edison Mimeograph, Cyclosts le, Autocopy- 
ist, etc.; new and second-hand apparatus, and ex- 
cellent supplies for all processes at Headquarters 
fur Manifolding Devices. — 


C. BENSINGER & CO.,. 
5 and 7 Dey street, Nex York. 


Mention the TWENTIETH CENTURY when answer- 
ing. 


H J. BARRON, 
: Hot Water Heating. 


48 Railr ad avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“Vou press the 
— button, 


we do the rest.” 


. 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED WITH Transparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


1 HE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for catalogue, 


A Few Words 


ABOW LE bare DEVIL. 


FREETHINKERS’ TEXT-BOOK Part I 
AND RELIGION, 


A PIRBASBORTAT HHS Mies. 3 on ks s sol. 10 c nts. 
Address TwWEnTIntH CENTURY. 


<¢ ». is a pamphlet of 

SHORTH AND aptoraralicn by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


MAY 


SHORTHAND finds 
by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 


ence. No failures. Situations Set eee ook 
and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


THE LIBRARY 


—— OF— 


American.’ Literature 


is delivered, express paid, everywhere. Purchas- 
ers can use the eleven volumes while paying for 
“them, at the rate of $3 pr mon‘h, or less than ore 
cent per volume per day. 

Ss Sample pages and portraits sent /7ee on re- 
quest to those mentioning the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East 14th street, New York. 


Christian Science Healing. 
Help for Mind, Body and Estate. 
By FRANCES LORD. 


A fuil course of lectures, with practical directions 
for applying its teachings to all the circumstances 
of daily life, with additional chapters on Education 
and Social Changes, on Theosophy and books 
which render it the broadest in scope of any book 
yet published in this line of thought. 

_ Mothers will find the chapters on ‘‘ Home Heal- 
ing,” and ‘‘Children and Education” valuable 
helps in overcoming everyday ills and worries. 


Third edition. PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID. 
Liy Publishing House, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


Joseph McDownoucu, 
Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 A*D 55 STATE STRERT, 
Albany, N. Y 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 
BOOKS. 


eS Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portugueselibrary. Send for one. 


Send for our new edition of ‘‘ Volney’s 
Ruins.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Have you used 


: P EARS soap: 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY... 
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Books advertised on 1st and 3d cols. are clo/u bound. 


The Humboldt Library 


OF SCIENCE. 


Im this series are well represented the writings of 
Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, Clodd, 
Bagehot, Bain, Wallace, Trench, Grant Allen, Bal- 
tour Stewart, Geike, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. 


fHE GREAT WORKS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 


The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favored Races in the 


© Struggle for Life, New edition): 22; -.c2see~ sso - += oe $1.25 
The Descent of Man, and Selection In Rela- 
tion to Sex.— With iilustrations.— New edition, ...- $1.50 


The Formation of Vegetable Mould through 


the Action of Earthworms, with Observations on 
their Habits.—Ilusttated: 22.2 +.2222s.8.-- See gees 75 cents. 


4 
A COMPANION ROO» TO DARWIN’S WORKS. _ 


WORKS BY PROF. THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 


~-—— 


évidence as to Man’s Place In Nature.—Ilus’a. 
On the Origin of Species; or, The Causes of 
the Phenomena of Organic Nature. 
Two books in one volume..---...........----.+----- 75 cents. 
The Physical Basis of Life, and other Essays. 


Lectures on Evolution.— With an Appendix on tne 
Study of Biology.—Two books in one volume...---. 75 cents, 


Animal Automatism, and other Essays. 


Technical Education, and other Essays. 
Two books in one volum¢ ..-...........-----.+----- 75 cents. 


SELECT WORKS OF PROF. JOHN TYNDALL. 


Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, ice and 
Glaclers.— With nineteen illustrations. 


Lessons in Electricity.— With sixty illustrations. 


Six Lectures on Light.—With twenty-eight illustrations. 
Three books in one volume...-......-...--2.----25eeeeee $1.00 


SELECT WORKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


Progress: Its Law and Cause.— With other Dis- 
quisitions.—'I'wo books in one volume.............- 75 cents, 


The Cenesis of Sclence. 


The Factors of Organic Evolution. 
Two books in one volume...-.....-......------.---- 75 cents 


WORKS OF WILLIAM KINCDON CLIFFORD. 


Seeing and Thinking. 
The Sclentific Basis of Morals. 
Conditions of Mental Development. 


The Unseen Unlverse.— The Philosophy of 
the Pure Sciences. 


Cosmic Emotion.—The Teachings of Scle- 
ence. 
Five books in one volume.......c.--..cecesseeccceces-e- $125 


a En 
SELECT WORKS OF EDWARD CLODD. 


The Childhood of Relgions. 
The Birth and Crowth of Myths. 
The Childhood of the World. 


Three books: in one volume ..22.-. 2.2.2.2 -..2.0--00--- $1.00 


SELECT WORKS OF RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Hereditary Traits, and other Essays. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
lusions of the Sonses, and other Essays. 
Notes on Earthquakes, with fourteen Mis-~ 
-rNaneous Essays. 
“*xhooka, in; oneUvolumeyacs. os loosens eeecat seas s case DO 


SELECT WORKS OF J. ALLANSON PICTON. 


The Mystery of Matter.—The Philosophy 
of Ignorance. 
The Essential Nature of Religion. 


Two books in one volume..-..:....-:.---..--..6+- 
SELECT WORKS OF ANDREW WILSON, 


Science and Crime, and other Essays. 
Science and Poetry, and other Essays. 
Two books in one volame......./......2+-.-.---022- 75 cents. 


SELECT WORKS OF CRANT ALLEN. 


The Evolutionist at Large. 

Vignettes from Nature. 

Force and Energy.—A Theory of Dynaniics. 
Three books in one volume ...........--......-- Saad 


75 cents 


WORKS OF W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


furrent Discussions In Science. 
Scientific Aspects of Some Famillar Things. 
Two books in one volamoe.............---« Weer akomen 75 cents 


Georgeism, 


“NUMBERS OF 


24 24 
VOLUME III. 


— On == 


Twentieth Century 


containing the following Addresses 


-BY HUGH 0. PENTECOST. 


The Sunday Question, 
Tardy Reflections on the Johnstow” Disaster, 
What Must I Do? Wanted! A New Religion, 
Murder by Law, Politics and Politicians, 

An Infamous Conspiracy. : 
Clubs, Handcuffs and Dungeon Cells, 
Neither Ballots nor Bullets, A Timid Majority, 
How to Silence Our Enemies, 
A Gigantic Poorhouse, Utopia, 
The Rich New World, Words! Words! Words! 
A Troublesome God, 
The Crime of the Eleventh of November, 
Respectable Thieves, 
A Troublesome Belief in a Future Life. 
The Presbyterian Dilemma, 
The Non-Dignity of Labor. 


95 Cents! 


With HANDY BINDER... 0 oe #1.50 
ix 3 m ” 
Creed and Deed. 

—— BY Tepes 
PROF FELIX ADLER, 


_ Founder of the Societies fer Ethical Culture. 


The above book isa series of discourses, among 
which are the following: ‘‘ Immortality,” ‘ Re 
ligion,” ‘‘The New Ideal” ‘‘The Form of the New 
Ideal,” ‘‘ The Religious Conservatism of Women,” 
**Our Consolations,” ‘‘Spinoza,” ‘The Founder of 
Christianity,” ‘‘ The Evolution of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion,” and others. 

Cloth, good paper and print, 243 pages, $1. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


The Handy Binder 
pews 


will be sent to any address for SIXTY CENTS! 
a Made especially for this paper with the name 
TWENTIETH CENTURY” in gold letters on cover, 
This binder allows the opening of the papers per- 
fectly flat. It also allows the taking out and re- 


lacing of one or more papers from any part of 
Sie without disturhing the other arte . ee 


Career of a Nihilist ! 


“A POWERFUL NOVEL,” 
By STEPNIAK, 
A 50=Cent Book for 15 Canta: 
277 PAGES. : 


Address TwentietH. Czntury. 
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What Should I Do? | 


FER 


@exLECT WORKS BY J. F. C. HECKER, M.D. 


The Black Death.—An Account of the Deadly Pestilence 
of the Fourteenth Century. BAe 3 : 
The Dancing Mania of the Middie Ages. 


Two books im one volume.........-----.---+--------- 75 cents. - 


‘SELECT WORKS OF TH. RIBOT. 


The Diseases of Memory. 
The Diseases of the WIiIII. 
The Diseases of Personality. 


Three books in one volume..---..-----+---++--+--++--- -- $1.00 
THE MILKY WAY. 
CONTAINING 


The Wonders of the Heavens, — With thirty-two 
Actinoglyph Illustrations.— By Cammin FLammarion. 
The Romance of Astronomy.— By R. K. Mies. 


The Sun: Its Constitution; Its Phenomena; 
Its Condition.—By Natuan T. Cann, BEDE rae 
Three books in: One ‘Volume: 2....02<2 4 o-ceee og deen e penne $1.00 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


GONTAINING = 
Physics and Politics.—By Water Bacenor. 
History of the Science of Politics.—By Fsxpmnicn 


Pou.ock.—‘T'wo books in one volume ..-..------.--- 75 cents. 
THE LAND QUESTION. 
CONTAINING - : 


The History of Landholding In Eng!and.—By 
Jesrru Visunr, F R.H.S. 


Historical Sketch of the Distribution of Land 
In England.— By Wit1am Lioyp Bisxsxex, M.A. 


Two books in one volume..---...... sisi. Rea teeaoee 75 cents. 


STANDARD WORKS BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Price 75 cents each. © 
On the Study of Words.— By Ricnarr Camnevix Trenon, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 2 


The Pleasures of Life.—Part.L and Part IL (two parts 
in one).— By Sir Jonn Lussocs, Bart. nee i 


The Story of Creation.—A Plain Account of Evolution. 
By Epwarp Cuopvp, F R.A.8.—With 80 illustrations. ¢ 


Illusions: A Psychological Study.—By Jamxs Sunty, 
author of “Sensation and Intuition,” “ Pessimism,” &c, 


The Dawn of History.— An Introduction to Prehistoric 
Study.— Edited by C. F, Keary, of the British Museum. 


English, Past and Present.— Part I. and Part IL (two 
pots in one).— By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Arch 
ishop of Dublin. 


Fetichism.—A Contribution to Anthropology and the History 
of Religion.—By Frirz Scauurze, Dr.Phil.— Translated from 
the German by J. Firzannatp, MLA. Cy ae 


Geclogical Sketches at Home and Abroad.— By 
ArcuiBaLp Guikin, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland. — ~ : 


Money and the Mechanism of Exchange.—By 
W. Sranixy Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Logic and Polit- 
ical Economy in the Owens College, Manchester, England. 


The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 


with a Survey of Medieval Education.— By S.S. Laurin, LL.D., 
Professor of the Institutes and. History of Education in the 


University of Edinburgh. ‘ 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present Develop- _ 
ment By Freprik Bsornstrom, M.D., Head Physician of 
the S m Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal : 


tockho 
Swedish Medical Councillor. » ia 


Christianity and Agnosticism.—A controversy con- 
sisting of papers by Henny Wacx, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; Principal of King’s College, London.—_ 
H. Huxtvy.— W ©. Maake, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough.— 
W. H. Matxock, and Mrs, Humpyry Warp. : 


The Religions of the Ancient Worid: including 


Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, Pheenicia, Etruria, 
Greece, Rome.— By Grorct Raw inson, M. A..Camden Professor 
of Ancient History, Oxford, and Canou of Canterbury, author of 
“VThe Origin of Nations,” “The Five Great Monarchies,’’ &c, 


The Naturalist on the River Amazons.—A Record 
of Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Brazilian and 
-Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature under the Equator, during 
Eleven Years of Travel.— By Henry Wauter Barus, F.L.S., 
Assis’t Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society of England 


Darwinism: An Exposition of the Theory of 
Natural Selection, with some of its applications.— By 


Aurrep Russet Watvace, LL.D., F.L,S.— With portrait of the 


author, colored map of the world showing the 1000-fathom line, 
and thirty-seven illustrations.” Price $1.25. ate 


% % 


Modern Science and Modern Thought.—By 


§. Laine.— Containing a Supplemental Chapter on Gladstone’s 
~“Dawn of Creation” and “ Proem of Genesis,” and on Drum- 
mond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” Price 75 cents. 
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LATEST ISSUES OF 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, 
15 cents. 4 

HyPNOTISM. Its History and Development. By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D., Head Physician 

of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. 

Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. Director 

of the Boston School of Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. A controversy. Consisting of papers contributed to ‘*The 

Nineteenth Century’? by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peter- 

borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 30cents.) 

DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 

PartI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L.S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 cts.) 

DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 

Part II. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F.L.S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 3octs.) 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By S. Laing. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 

cents.) 

Same (Part II.) Single number. Price ts cents. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 

Molloy D.D,D.Sc. Price 15 cents. 

THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT AND THE SUN AS A STOREHOUSE OF ENERGY. 

By G. Molloy, D. D.. D. Sc. Price 15 cents. 

UTILITARIANISM. By J. S. Mill. Price 15 cents 

UPON THE ORIGIN (F ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES; AND UPON GLACIAL EROSION. By Sir 

A. C. Ramsay, F. R. S., etc.; Sir ui: Ball, M. R. I. A., F. L. S., ete.; Sir R. I. Murchison, F. R. S. 

D.C.L, ete.; Prof. B, Studer, of Berne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva ; Edw. Whimper, Prof. J. W 

Spencer, Ph D., F.G.S. Double number. Price, 39 cents. 

Same (Part II.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 

QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Prof. A. Schaffle. Translated from the German by B. 

Bosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. 

DARWINIS4 ‘NI POLI ics. sy David G. Ritchie, M A ;and ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. By 

Thomas H. Huxley, F. R.S. Price 15 cents. 

PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By Paolo Mantegazza. 

Same (Part II) Double number, 30 cents. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND By Arnold Toynbee. 

Double number, 30 cents. 

Same. (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. 
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Illustrated. By G. 
Illustrated. 
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Illustrated ; double number, 30 cts. 


MU shiOe a PO FrHEY CREATORS (OP “WEALTH.” 


THE DAWNING. 


A NOVEL. 


Bye].7M,. be BABCOCK. 


“THE DAWNING” is a novel that takes up the injustice done by the rich to 
the poor, the mischievous misunderstanding between employers and em- 
ployed, the relation of capital to labor, the shortcomings of the Church, and 


the imperfections of the law in regard to workingmen. 


There is no angry 


vituperation, no abuse of the rich because they are rich; but the author has 
an intense feeling about the great injustice that lies at the foundation of the 
whole practical treatment of labor, about the bad effect of this injustice upon 


all classes, and the social dangers that it creates and fosters, 
heroine of the story are very noble characters. 


The hero and 
Langdon Bowditch becomes 


interested in workingmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at his club and 


at the houses of his friends. 


He loses his popularity among the lighter and 


' gayer youths of both sexes, but he wins the enduring love of a beautiful girl, 
who believes, as he believes, in faithfulness to one’s ideal, and that for the 
only perfect love the ideal of both man and woman must be identical, must 
be a life ‘resting on the basis of absolute right, intensified by the highest 


moral inspiration, devoted to the highest human good,’ ”’ 


— [Boston 


Advertiser, 

“The book is, on the whole, so good, and breathes such pure sentiments, 
that we are convinced that no one can read it without being elevated thereby, 
and we especially recommend it to those young men and women who are just 


entering upon life, and have not yet decided what part to take in it. 


It may 


help them to see, in the words of the author, ‘that it is not what a man gains, 
but what he strives for, that indicates the tone and fibre of his character,’ and 
that true happiness lies not in the beaten paths of the world, but in the com- 
paratively untried paths of justice and truth.”—[Liberty. 


“Itisan admirably digested and thoughtful work. The plot is ingenious, 
the action spirited, and the narrative eloquent.’’—[Philadelphia Item. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY HUGH O. PENTECOST, 


382 Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., New York. 


1} ‘* Bismarckism,” by H. O. Pentecost. 


iil 


of Be" VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANARCHISM. 


: Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type. 
By DYER D. 


Contents: 


I. Fundamental Principles, 
II. Free Land, III Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, V. Free Exchange, 
VI. Mutual Credit, 
VII. Emancipation of Credit, 
. Industrial Economics, 
. Insurance. or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods. 


Price, - - 25 Cents. 


lave TOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


LUM. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


Czsar’s Column ! 


A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Borsgilbert, M. D. 


One of tre most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom Ge 
tlume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he foliows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . .. Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’”’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘“*T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It Should be read by every farmer in 
the land”’—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


‘““That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.”—[Frances E. Willard. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is imovos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“Thave read ‘Cesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘“*A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced,’”’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25: paper, 50 cents. 
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The Prehistoric World. 


By ELIE BERTHET. 
[Translated from the French by Mary J. Safford.] 


(8 The story of Early Man in three periods en- 
tertainingly told in the form of three romances. 


PART I, 
The Parisians of the Stone Age. Eight chapters. 
PART? Ls 
The Lacustrian City : Age of Polished Stone. Eight 
chapters. 
PART III. 
The Foundation of Paris: Age of Metals. Ten 
chapters. 
Illustrated. 310 pages. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. ONLY 50 CENTS. 
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‘““ The Strongest American Novel Since the Scarlet 
Letter.” 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


author of *‘ Divided Lives, ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” “A 
Daughter of Silence,”’ etc. 


r2mo, Cloth, $1. Illuminated paper covers, so cents. 


2c. 
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THE, JULY MAGAZINES. 
Articles of special interest to our readers : 
Tue New IpDEAL (20 cents)— 

The Free Religious Association Convention. 

Addresses by President Wm. J. Potter. 

Moral Education and Personal Effort as 
Factors of Social Reform. 

Francis E. Abbot, Ph. D. 

Arnold Toynbee; or Personal Influence in 

Social Reform. Percival Chubb. 


Ethics and Industrial Reform. 
Wm. M. Salter. 


Law, Physical and Moral. 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 


Tue Century (30 cents)— 
A Single Tax upon Land. 
Edward Atkinson. 
A Single Tax on Land Values. 
Henry George. 
Mr. Atkinson’s Rejoinder to Mr. George. 
Henry Atkinson. 
Ox Lack of Conscience as a Means of Suc- 
cess; New York's Reformed Electoral 
System ; A Recent Sermon ; Tom-toms 
in Politics 


Tue Fort Mm (50 cents) — 
Formative Influences. Prof. John Tyndall. 
Obstacles to Civil-service Reform. 
Walter M. Ferriss. 
The Wages System. 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
A Defense of the Veto Power. 
Edward C. Mason. 


A Book for Freethinkers. 


GOD'S WAY. 


A NOVEL. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


[Translated from the Norwegian by Elizabeth 
Carmichael. ] 


All Liberals should get this book and, after read- 
ing it, lend it to their orthodox friends The title, 
“In God’s Way,” the fame of the author, and the 
intrinsic merit of the stery, will incline many per- 
sons to read it who would never dream of touching 
an “infidel’’ book. 

Price, 50 Cents. 


IN 
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Just Out! 


I 


Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
B. Le Row, author of ‘“‘English as She is 
Taught,’ etc. Price 10 cents. 


Il. 


Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W. Chadwick, author of ‘* The 
Faith of Reason,” etc. 10 cents. 


Iii. 
The Freeth'nker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pente- 
cost. 3 cents iy 


A Case of Starvation. 
eents. 
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God and the State. 


By MICHAEL BAKOUNINE, 


Carlo Cafiero and Eliseé Reclus 
from the French by BENJ. 
R. TUCKER. 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 


with a preface b 
Translate 


“If God did not exist it wou'd be necessary tc 
invent him.”’— Voltatre. 

“Tf God existed it would be necessary to abolis! 
him.”—Bakounine. ‘ 


52 Pages. Price Fifteen Cents. 
Addtess TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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(a To avoid the evil effects of Tea and Coffee, use constantly VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA, which is STRENGTHENING TO THE NERVES and a refreshing and nourishing beverage 


OAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAARAAAAARARAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAD 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 
The Original—Take no other. 
0 C0 i | 


PURE, THE FOREMOST COCOA OF EUROPE, 
SOLUBLE, THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA, 
Delicious. Easily Digested—Made Instantly, 


AN 


‘Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
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[3S" One tréal of VAN Hovuren’s Cocoa will convince every one of its great superi- 
ority in strength. flavor, and economy. Ask for Van Houten’s and take no other. 


Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


HOGH jO. =PENTECOST, Editor. 


: 


Each number contains Mr. Pentecost’s address of the preceding Sunday, delivered in Library Hall, 
Market street, between Broad and Halsey streets, Newark, N. J., at 11 a. m.; Everett Assembly 
Rooms, corner Bridge street and Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 3:30 p. m.; Masonic Temple, 
corner of Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, New York, at 8 p. m. 


Motto: ‘‘\HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary 
Codperation instead of Compulsory Codperation, the Liberation of the human 
mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 
Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 


It is meant also to be a broad-minded, unsectarian mestlne Piece for the representatives of all p*ases 
of Economic, Ethical, Political. Philosophical, Sociological. and Religious Thought. Orthodox and Lib- 
eral Christians, Spiritualists, Hebrews, Agnostics, Atheists, and Freethinkers of every shade of opinion; 
Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of peace- 
ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal 
cordiality, fairness, and respect. 

Some Contributors: 


Rev. John W. Chadwick, | 
Clinton Furbish, \ 
Rabbi G. Gottheil, 
J. K. Ingalls, 


Edward Bellamy, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Laurence Gronlund, 
Rev. J. C. Kimball, 
Harry L. Koopman, 
Marie Louise, 

Herr Most, 

William M. Salter, 
Benj R. Tucker, 

T. B. Wakeman, 


Rev. W. S. Crowe, 
Rev Henry Frank, 
Helen H. Gardener, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Dr. Daniel De Leon, Dyer D. Lum, 

George Edgar Mor.tgomery, Edmund Montgomery, 
Hon. Frank T. Reid, AF W. Sullivan, 7 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, rof. Wm. G. Sumner, 
Gen. M. M. Trumbull, W.L. Sheldon, 

Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., | Si Slokum, 

Victor Yarros, Otto Wettstein, 

Rey. R. Heber Newton. | A. Van Deusen, 


SuBSCRIPTION—ONE YEaR, $2; Six Montus, $1; THREE Montus, 60 CENTS; SINGLE Copies, 


5 Cents. Five new subscriptions or one renewal and four new subscriptions, 
$7.50. To foreign countries in the postal union, one year, $3. 
Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing the How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent by 


TWENTIETH CENTURY stopped at the expiration 
of their subscription should notify us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have 
it continued. 


check, draft, express order, or money order, pay- 
able to the Twentieth Century Publishing Com- 
pany, 4 Warren street, New York. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO, 
HELEN WEsTON, President. | Frep C. Leususcuer, Treasurer and Secretary. 
tS Address all business communications to the Treasurer, 
4% Warren street, New York City. 


EPS ar Bee 


we are the pioneers in Cabinet Letter Files, but during these years we have not been stand- 
ing still. Since the first introduction of the 


___-_Amberg Cabinet: Ketter Piles 


we have kept pace with all needed improvements, and the file we make to-day is as perfect 
as human ingenuity can conceive. The most important feature in a Letter File is the 
accuracy of itsindex. In this respect WE STAND ALONE. Our Cabinets are now in 
use in every part of the civilized world. We issue a handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
explaining our simple system how to 


File Letters for Instant Reference ! 
A copy on application sent FREE. We invite a trial from every one before purchasing. 


AMBERG FILE AND INDEX CO., 


CHICAGO. | 69 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. | LONDON. 


‘“‘How the Church Obstructs Progress,” 
by Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


‘‘The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
O. Pentecost 3 cents. 


twentieth Century 


Vor V; 


Published every Thursday at 4 Warren street. See prospectus, Also adver 
wsements of books we handle. 

Don’t send checks, money orders, postal notes, money, or business communt- 
cations to the editor. Send them to Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


HUGH OSPENTECOSES,. Eantor. 


ar =¢hte Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responstble for no opinions found tn thts paper except his own. 


Bisuor Porter, of New York, has written a letter de- 
claring Rev. Howard McQueary, of Canton, O., guilty 
of heresy. Mr. McQueary has written a book—‘ Evo- 
lution of Man and Christianity ”’"—which I have read 
with care and pleasure, and recommend to our readers. 
- In this book the author teaches that Jesus was probably 
not born of a virgin and probably did not bodily arise 
from death. Why does Bishop Potter make a fuss about 
a heretical clergyman in Ohio? Why does he not at- 
tend to Heber Newton? If Iam not much mistaken 
Mr. Newton does not believe that Jesus was virgin-born 
or that he physically arose from the dead. 

Mrs. Harrison, the Baa of the e White House, is re- 
ported to have said : 

The Government furnishes inadequate accommodations for the 
family of the President, and besides, during the summer, with the 
conventional restraint put upon the President and his household, 
the Executive Mansion is a very uncomfortable place. ve ule 
children could not possibly remain in the Executive Mansion through 
the warm weather. The younger grandchild, at that age when 
children are most afflicted with the ills of infancy, was not well. 

There are a number of charming tenement houses 
over on the east side of New York in which many chil- 
dren find it possible to remain all summer, with nice 
gutters to play in. Mrs. Harrison might bring the 
children here and live among the people over whom 
her husband rules. 


. Sue is further reported to have said : 


There have been suggestions from various sources about purchas- 
ing asummer home in the suburbs of Washington, which, at the 
end of his official term, might be sold at considerable advance. We 
have had an example of this, but the President will not use his 
official rank as a means of making money, even to the extent of 
purchasing a home for kis summer use and selling it when heretires 
from office. The President has decided scruples about that. 


The dear man. Whata tender conscience! And no 
scruples about accepting office obtained by the Dudley 
method ? 


Franz WENDLANDT, poet and musician, with his wife 
and baby struggled with poverty in Hoboken. Last 
week their furniture was sold to satisfy a chattel mort- 
gage for seventy-five dollars, Then Franz, with his 
wife and child, went to the river and ended their mis- 
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eries in death by suicide. On Sunday, at two o’clock, 
just as the children all over the land were assembled 
in Sunday schools to sing their sweet songs of praise to 
the Heavenly Father and the Blessed Savior, a man 
with a boat hook pulled Franz’s body out of the river, 
and when the Sunday schools were dismissed that body 
was lying in the morgue beside the wife and baby. A 
Heavenly Father who sees to it that the mortgagee gets 
his money by brute force! A Savior who cannot save 
from poverty and suicide! Let the church chimes 
ring ; let the clergymen go on with their mouthing and 
mummery ; let the people starve! It is a pretty, pretty 


play. 


Tue TwentietH Century has no politics. Itis against 
all political parties. But as an outsider I have a good 
deal of fellow feeling for the Farmers’ Alliance party. 
They are organized on the principle that what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. They proceed 
upon the assumption that if bankers get special legis- 
lation in their behalf farmers might as well have it 
too. It isa pleasure to me to see the farmers waking 
up and determining to show the politicians that they 
have something in their heads besides hayseed. 


Soon after the present administration came into power 
J. N. Stevenson was assigned to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis as Pay Inspector. Following the custom of 
his predecessors in office he shipped all the Naval 
Academy stores over the Baltimore and Ohio Express, 
These shipments are enormous, and they contribute a 
snug profit to the company of which Republican boss 
Thomas C. Platt is president. Stevenson recently or- 
dered all the Naval Academy stores shipped over the 
Adams Express, whereupon President Platt demanded 
and obtained his removal from the yard. Such is poli- 
tics. Everybody knows it, but so feeble is conscience, 
so weak the sense of justice and decency, in most per- 
sons that few are shocked by the unblushing rascalities 
practiced by the egos 

Wuat is called the Turner bill prohibits the use of 
other ingredients than malt, hops, and yeast in brew- 
ing, and seeks to prohibit the manufacture of adulter- 
ated beer by taxation. Most people approve such legis- 
lation as beneficent. The fact is that it is probably 
pushed by the malt, hop, and yeast producers for their 
own pecuniary interest. But if it were entirely disin- 
terested legislation it is bad. It is not the business of 
Congress to protect the public health. If the legisla- 
tors will give them a chance, the people will decide by 
their patronage which is the best beer. What a bless- 
ing it would be if Congress would mind it# own busi- 
ness. 
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Most of the locked-out or striking cloakmakers in this 
city are Jews. Nearly three thousand of them are 
‘penniless and half starved in one of the filthiest dis- 
tricts in New York.” So says the “Sun.” The officials 
of the Hebrew Associated Charities refuse to do any- 
thing to alleviate their sufferings, though, as arule, rich 
Jews are very generous in caring for their distressed 
brethren. One of the Patrons of the Hebrew Associated 
Charities made the following statement toa “Sun” re- 
porter : 

If these Jews are suffering it is their own volition. Iam informed 
thatif they want to go back to work their employers, who are mostly 
Jews themselves, are willing to reinstate them, and they can thus 
put an end to their misery. Itis true that the manufacturers locked 
them out at first, but they had to do it to protect the interests of one 
of their association. The men had no grievance whatever when 
they struck ; they only wanted their union recognized. If they are 
going to strike for that, they must take the consequences. J donot 
doubt that their condition now is miserable, but no man who em- 
ploys workmen will contribute one cent to alleviate it, for if he does 
it will only be somuch more encouragement to the strikers to main- 
tain their stubborn and illogical position. ‘These men are able-bodied 
beings, and have a trade. Work is waiting for them. Let them 
take it and support themselves, or let them refuse it and suffer. 

That this is a cold-blooded, heartless statement no- 
body can deny. ‘The only possible excuse for it can be 
found in the maxin that “everything is fair in war.”’ 
Organized capital and organized labor are at war. Or- 
ganized capitalists will starve organized laborers into 
worse and worse slavery if they can. They generally 
can. The law-makers, the editors, the clergymen, most 
of the working people, and public opinion are on the 
side of the capitalists. There is only one possible way 
to abolish wage slavery: the immediate and uncondi- 
tional cessation of property in vacant land and the im- 
mediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
issuing money. Laborers cannot be tree till vacant 
land and money are free, But laborers, as a rule, up- 
hold the land and money monopolists as strongly as 
capitalists. Intensely and with an aching heart I sym- 
pathize with the cloakmakers and all other distressed 
working people, but I have no heart to encourge them 
in their war with capitalists, because I know that while 
the prime necessaries of life and trade—land and money 
are monopolized they will be slaves. 


Incidentally, this withholding of charity from the 
half-starved cloakmakers shows the true inwardness of 
charity. Employers are willing to dispense charity to 
the poor as long as the poor will remain contented in 
slavery. Butif the poorrebel against the cruel tyranny 
of their masters Charity ties up her money-bag and 
lets them starve. Charity, alas, is only a hypocritical 
siren in the employ of the wicked rich. 


ARMISTEAD JONES is to be hanged in South Carolina 
tomorrow, July 11. Heis sixteen years old. He shot 
and killed his stepmother. That was a horrible crime. 
But to hang him is worse. Murder committed in a fit 
of passion by a child is not as wicked as murder com- 
mitted by judge, jury, sheriff, and hangman with the 
consent of aclergyman, Armistead Jones is a murderer, 
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The officers of the law in South Carolina who sentenced, 
convicted, and will hang him are also murderers. The 
blood of his stepmother is on Jones’ hands. Jones’ blood 
will be on the South Carolina officials’ hands. To kill 
a human being is murder whether done by a private in- 
dividual or an officer of the law. Capital punishment 
is a damning disgrace to all who ) participate in it or ap- 
prove of it. 


Tue editor of the “ Arena”’ deserves the thanks of all 
fair-minded persons for the composite protest he prints 
against the sentence to prison for one year of Walter 
E. Reid. Reid’s imprisonment was a vile outrage. The 
judge who sentenced him is a miserable, narrrow- 
minded bigot, who turned his own colossal ignorance 
and prejudice into law. But there is nothing surpris-- 
ing about the case. Law courts are for the purpose of | 
working injustice to the poor and to persons with new 
ideas. Mr. Reid was poor and a Spiritualist. There- 
fore, without evidence against him, and without being 
allowed to offer evidence of his innocence, he was sent 
to prison. And who cares? Very few. This people 
have aimost no love of liberty nor sense of justice. 


Tue report for 1889 of the Mackay Mission Hospital in 
Tamsui, Formosa, has appeared. Dr. Mackay records 
“some forty cases, who having received medical treat- 
ment and been benefited thereby, proved afterward 
either friendly to the mission or became converts.” 
The case of Jim Sui, an opium smoker, is interesting. 
One of the mission doctors gave him gentian, iron, 
quinine, and ipecac. The result was that he gave up 
opium and his Tauist religion and became a “herald of 
the cross.” If you want to fetch a heathen around to 
the true faith it seems there is nothing like giving en 
the right kind of bitters, tonics, and emetics, 


MANAGER CONNELLY, of the Pinter Labor Bureau, 
says that the demand for laborers throughout the coun- 
try at present is very great. For every ten applications 
for farm laborers which he is receiving he can send no 
more than one man. Undoubtedly many of the immi- 
grants go to overcrowded portions of the country, but 
that is because they are not properly directed. There 
is work enough for all who are coming here, the only 
trouble being a lack of proper distribution of the im- 
migrants. Mr. Connelly is, no doubt, correct. There 
is work enough for all. The misfortune is that there 
is not wages enough. After the laborer has been 
mulcted by the rent-taker, the interest-taker, and the 
tax-taker, he has just enough left to encourage him to 
produce more for the Land Lords, Lend Lords, and poli- 
ticians to take by law. 


Tue New York “Tribune” wants to know what will 
become of boys. It says that in the messenger service, 
in the elevators, as hotel call boys, in selling newspapers 
and blacking boots, as cash boys or train boys, men or 
women and girls are rapidly supplanting them. This 
is obviously true. It seems as if there is nothing for it 
except that the boys do the best they can until they be- 
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come men. It takes a little time, but if they live they 
will get there. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print 
whatever I please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all 
censorship of the mails and the press. 

2, The immediate and unconditional cessation of 
property in vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of re- 
strictions on the issue of money and on trade. 

4. Theimmediate and unconditional cessation of com- 
pulsory taxation. 

And I call on all editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, 
and all other men and women to ccdperate with me in 
attempting to influence public opinion in favor of such 
absolute personal freedom. 


Ezra H. Heywoop, editor of the ‘“ Word,” has been 
convicted of sending alleged improper matter through 
the mails and is in danger of going to jail. Judge 
Carpenter, before whom he was tried, was as unjust as 
one could possibly have been in his position. Mr. Hey- 
wood has always lived so uprightly that no witness 
could be found who had a word to say against his char- 
acter or that of his wife or children. In my opinion, he 
isa brave and conscientious man. Heis one of the rare 
men who utterly devote themselves to the propagation 
of thoughts that they think are for the betterment of 
mankind. I say this, notwithstanding that many 
things he prints are, on the ground of taste, so repul- 
sive to me that I rarely read his paper, and would be 
sorry to have my son or daughter read it. For this 
devotion to what he believes he is likely to be im- 
prisoned. Harman isin prison. Heywood is in dan- 
ger. I confess I have no words that can express 

my indignation against and my contempt for the law, 
the judge, the jury, and the public opinion that con- 
spire to condemn and imprison such men as Harman 
and Heywood. And when I reflect that these men are 
hounded by Postmaster General Wanamaker and An- 
thony Comstock I am disgusted with the American 
people. Wanamaker’s name is the synonym of hum- 
bug piety and the most debased and debasing politi- 
cal rottenness. Comstock isadetective. In my opinion 
no one could do that kind of work if he were not 
one of the lowest and meanest of men. Yet public 
opinion backs up these hateful persons and praises 
them for imprisoning men who are incalculably their 
mental and moral superiors. I prophesy that a nation 
which elevates men like Wanamaker and Comstock and 
imprisons men like Harman and Heywood will rot. It 
cannot be otherwise. When hypocrites and detectives 
reign, honesty and liberty die. I beg of my readers to 
reflect, to not be dominated by popular prejudices, and 
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to believe me that dear liberty is seriously endangered 
when a good man can be so easily imprisoned for print- 
ing his honest thought for a good purpose. 


Mr. Tucker, editor of “ Liberty,” corrects me again 
thus : 

‘* What a good definition of Anarchism !” exclaims Mr. Pentecost, 
referring to the following phrase from a friend's letter: ‘‘ Voluntary 
Socialism with a minimum of government.” No, Mr. Pentecost, a 
good enough descrzption of what the Anarchists strive for, but not 
a good definition of Anarchism. 

According to Webster minimum means: “the least 
quantity assignable, admissible, or possible in a given 
case.” A minimum of government by brute force 
means none, since none would be “ assignable, admis- 
sible, or possible” were Anarchism in full operation. 
Mr. Tucker is partly right, however, and I change my 
expression to this: What a good definition of Anarch- 
ism 7x its political aspect. 


Some London policemen have been on strike, and they 
gained their point. This is alarming. If the police 
become insubordinate who will club the poor for the 
benefit of the rich? 


Contributed. 


Articles of mare than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


IRENE. 
BY DYER D. LUM. 


I sit beside my study’s casement pane, 
And strive to rend the veil of night asunder, 
While Nature, black in wrath, with driving rain 
Laughs in my face in fearful peals of thunder. 
After the lightning’s vivid flash 
From out the blackness comes a face 
That cuts my soul as if the lash 
Of demons damned and lost to grace 
Drove on the storm and held er there, 
And I shriek out in agony 
That one so dear, so pure, so fair, 
Was victim of their revelry, 
And answering back comes Nature’s drunken laugh, 
As she turns o’er the azure vault to quaff. 


‘‘Trene! Irene!” I cry, as once again 
They hold her pallid face before my vision, * 
And I, a man of brawny frame and brain, 
Sit impotent in rage and indecision. 
Laugh on, ye fiends, ye cannot rage 
As one who loves and ne’er would know 
A Lethe his anguish to assuage, 
For one who loves in every throe 
Of wildest passion still will seek 
A wilder tumult than the storm 
Where ye in drunken revels reek 
In sulph’rous vomit as ye swarm 
From out the loathsome pit where Hate abides, 
Yet know not Love e’en greater frenzy hides. 


‘‘Trene! Irene!” with frenzied hands I grasp 
The quaking sash, it widely open flinging, 
Yet but the widowed heaven’s hot tears I clasp 
As if they too were from a loved heart springing, 
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‘‘ Aha! Doth Nature love?” I cried, 
‘‘Doth frenzied passion, love and doubt, 
Rule o’er the storm?’ And thunders sighed 
As if the storm within, without, 
Obeyed the same primeval law 
That in the soul of all things dwell, 
That Adam felt, and Sinai saw, 
And rang o’er Hope its requiem knell, 
When it first plucked from out the sacred fires 
The ardent coal that e’er to flame aspires. 


‘‘Trene! Irene!” and through the raging blast 
I felt a voice unto my soul appealing 
From out of Nature’s heart, from out the past 
Of all that lived, in instinct held concealing : 
‘‘What though the wise man idly prates, 
And classifies the psychic powers? 
We love, and Love irradiates 
E’en while she wrecks the fairest bowers; 
Begone, dull Reason! slink abashed, 
We love, and here your wisdom’s vain, 
From plant to man the instinct flashed, 
Then welcome passion’s frenzied pain. 
Then let the thunders roll o'er main and heart, 
We love, and both attract the fiery dart.” 


Chicago, Ill. 


To Lie MOCORBADY ~~ THOGGH © DPEAD Sy La 
SPEAKS, 


MArion AVENUE, ForpDHAM, N. Y., June 25, 1890. 
Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost: 

Drar Srr—I send you an article by Mr. M’Cready, who was a 
personal friend of mine, and a near neighbor some years ago in 
Virginia. With it is a personal letter, which to me is exceedingly 
interesting, and which you may like to print. 


Yours very truly, J. HE. RAymonp. 


NortH, MarHews County, VirGINiA, } 
March 18, 1890. § 
My Dear Mr, Raymond: 

Iam glad I brought out your definition of your posi- 
tion. You are certainly not a Socialist of any type 
whatever, unless the very essence of the doctrine of 
every school of Socialism—the organization of society 
under human law—is to be discarded. Like me, you 
object to being called an ist of any kind; but like me, 
you are an Anarchist, so far as this at least, that you 
believe the laws of God, or Nature, or whatever other 
name finity gives to infinity are sufficient for the gov- 
ernment of the universe. Now, come a step farther, 
and recognize the truth that these laws must be obeyed 
by men whether they like it or lump it; and that the 
only thing men can do by their fool legislation is to 
place themselves in such relations, one to the other, that 
the inevitable obedience of each to the supreme law 
shall work evil to his fellows instead of good. The 
thief is obeying the law of God just as truly as the most 
righteous man alive. God’s law impels him to satisfy 
certain wants of his being. Man’s law places him in 
such a position that he cannot satisfy them without in- 
juring his fellow men. Human law is the only devil 
for which the universe of God has room. And yetit is 
not the human law itself—the mere written statutes— 
that does the mischief. Itis the superstition which im- 
pels men to obey the law—to believe that because a few 
dozen men have been smart enough and unscrupulous 
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enough to get the votes of certain fellows counted for 
them, therefore they are divinely gifted with wisdom, ~ 
and must be obeyed as if they spoke with the very voice 
of God himself. ie..8 

Do you want to make men free? Go outand tellthem 
that they are free—free as the birds of heaven, if they 
only knewit. How long would slavery last if the slaves 
but knew their rights, and persistently, individually, 
claimed them ; just quietly doing what they felt they 
had a right to do, and taking whatever consequences 
might befall unresistingly? A week? Well, it might 
hold out as long as that, but a month would settle the 
matter, sure. 

Oh, you preachers, you preachers—you men that can 
awake the emotions of men, and stir them into doing 
things. Whata field there is for you! Do you-know 
the sign by which I shall know that freedom’s day is 
dawning? It will be when you preachers begin to fill 
the jails. If you want to preach Christ’s freedom, you 
must tread Christ’s footsteps. Him they crucified, be- 
cause the world was not ripe for freedom. But you 
they will not crucify; the world 7s ripe for freedom 
now ; you will come out of your jails triumphant. But 
you never will start the revival till you go there. 

T. L. M’Creapy. 


The little boy was very anxious to know how the 
chicks would manage to make their way through the 
shells when the time should come for them to be 
hatched. His mother told him that God, who endowed 
the chicks with life, had ordained for them certain 
laws of being, and bestowed on them an instinct which 
impelled them to obey those Jaws; and that in accord- 
ance with those laws they would find their way through 
the shells at the proper time. Then the little boy 
watched the nest very closely, until at last, one morn- 
ing, when the oid hen was gone to breakfast, he actually 
saw a little chick slowly and painfully picking his way 
into the world. . 

“Poor little fellow,” said the boy. ‘ He seems to be 
having a pretty hard time. Maybe God hasn’t given 
him enough instinct. I guess I’ll help God a little.” 
So he broke the shell and set the chick free, and then, 
thinking that perhaps the other chicks had been over- 
looked altogether when the instinct was served out, he — 
made up his mind to help God some more, and broke 
all the other shells one after another. And within an 
hour every chick was dead. You see, he was a rather 
foolish little boy, who had no real faith in God, but 
thought he could run part of the universe a good deal 
better than the ruler of it could. 

When the little boy grew older, he laughed at the 
memory of his chicken experiment. And he became a 
statesman, and induced his neighbors to send him to 
the legislature to make rules of conduct for them by 
which they should regulate their lives. When he asked 
his neighbors to elect him, he explained to them that 
all they needed to do to be thoroughly happy and pros- 
perous, was to obey the laws of God; and he promised 
that if they would give him authority, he would devise 
such a system of punishments that all men should 
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have to obey God’s laws, whether they wanted to or 
not. You see, he had learned to haveplenty of faith in 
God, as far as chickens were concerned, but he hadn’t a 
particle of faith when men were in question. He 
- thought God was smart enough to make laws for chick- 
ens, but needed help in making laws for men. So he 
offered himself as a candidate for the legislature, and 
his neighbors, having just as little faith in God as he 
had, elected him. 

And when he got to the legislature, he made a law 
against stealing. He knew, ina general sort of way, 
that God had made such a law already; but he hada 
notion that men wouldn’t pay any attention to it unless 
he helped God out a little. So he made a law that if 
any man should be caught stealing, that man should be 
locked upina stone box. Then he came home, and his 
neighbors thanked him for what he had done. But 
they kept on locking their doors at night, just the same 
as ever, because at the bottom of their hearts, they had 
no more faith in him than they had in God, and didn’t 
believe that either one of them had any power to make 
laws that people would obey. 

One night, when the statesman was asleep, an angel 
carried him to the country of the Barefaced Shams, 
where nobody is humbugged, and men can turn them- 
selves inside out. The legislature was in session, and 
when the statesman’s name was announced the privi- 
lege of the floor was tendered him. A bill to prevent 
men from stealing was under consideration, and all the 
members were making speeches in its favor. The 
statesman turned to a Barefaced Sham sitting beside 
him, and said: 

“T rejoice to see that you believe in making people 
keep God’s laws.” 

The Barefaced Sham immediately turned inside out, 
so that his heart hung down in front, with a great wen 
of selfishness at the bottom of it. He said: 

“You must be a very ignorant fellow to talk that 
way, and I’m sorry we admitted you to the floor. We 
call this bill a law to prevent stealing, because that 
sounds nice; but it really is a law to make stealing 
easy, and to encourage lying. If you want to know 
the real meaning of it, just put on these spectacles and 
read between the lines.” 

So the statesman put on the spectacles, and looked 
at the printed copy of the bill. The printed lines read: 
“ Hereafter, if it shall be discovered that any man has 
done any of the actions described below, he shall be 
considered guilty of stealing, and shall be locked up in 
a stone box.” But between the lines it said: “Here- 
after it shall be considered moral to steal in any way 
except those described below; and in those ways it 
shall be considered moral too, provided the thief is 
smart enough to lie out of it. And hewho is not smart 
enough to lie out of it shall be locked up in a stone 
box.” 

“Dear me,” said the statesman; “you're trying to 

make men live contrary to oe laws of God.” 

“Why, of course we are,” answered the Bar efaced 
Sham. “What else would we be here for, passing laws 
to tell men what to do, and what they musn’t do? If 
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we wanted men to live according to the laws of God, 
we'd just let them alone and give them a chance to do 
so. I hope you don’t think we’re fools enough to think 
that God can’t govern the universe without our help.” 

“Well,” said the statesman, “where I come from—” 

“Oh! where you come from!” said the Barefaced 
Sham, impatiently. “I guess the folks where you come 
from are pretty much the same as they are here, if they 
only had sense enough to know it. Now you just turn 
yourself inside out.” 

“T can’t,” said the statesman. 

“You must,” said the Barefaced Sham. “We don’t 
allow any humbug here, unless we understand exactly 
what it is and what it means. Come! Turn yourself.” 

And, to the statesman’s horror, he felt himself turn- 
ing inside out. The sensation was so novel that he 
didn’t know what to make of it. 

“TI thought so,” said the Barefaced Sham. 
at the bottom of your heart.” 

But here the statesman woke up, and found it was all 
adream. He was lying safely in his bed at home, right 
side out, with the bottom of his heart safely tucked 
away inside of him. Then he snuggled up in the bed- 
clothes, and gave a great sigh of thankfulness as he 
thought how narrowly he had missed being a Barefaced 
Sham, with the bottom of his heart exposed to every 
man who chose to look at it. T. L. M’Creapy. 


* Just look 


PROF! HOXLEY S* ECONOMISTIC “EFFORTS. 


BY EDMUND MONTGOMERY.,, 


1015 

Prof. Huxley is by force of “natural inequalities” 
defyingly pugnacious. He told us once that the mel- 
lowing influence of age and experience had to a great 
extent counteracted this juvenile propensity. But to 
judge by the foolhardy way he now rushes unequipped 
into the very heart and press of the social conflict, it 
would rather seem as if in him habitual success had 
goaded the rash boldness of youth to an over-reaching 
pitch. 

A life-long Socialist, having reaped and still reaping 
as public instructor and pensioner the benefit of So- 
cialistic institutions; a laborer among laborers, as he 
has often told us, he now sets up as the defender of 
privilege, and the detractor of the sovereign efficiency 
of labor. 

He denounces the attempt to regain control, for the 
benefit of all, of the opportunities afforded by nature 
for raising man’s indispensable means of subsistence ; 
opportunities now usurped by a few individual holders, 
not for the sake of self-sustenance, but in order to ex- 
tract profit from the imperative needs of their brethren. 

And eager to make labor feel that it must in all eter- 
nity remain dependent on capital furnished from 
sources other than its own, he—the laborer-biologist 
—sophistically presses into service a spurious version 
of his own science. 

These are grave accusations that have to be fully 
substantiated. 
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The way Prof. Huxley sets about silencing the claim 
of labor to be the veritable producer of capital, and there- 
fore entitled to all the benefits accruing from such pro- 
duction—a claim which he calls an “a priord iniquity ” 
—is to show that labor is in fact doomed to eternal 
babyhood, to perpetual dependence for suck and pap 
on a capitalistic mother. 

His argument is simple enough, andrunsthus: Man, 
in order to labor, needs food. Food is the indispensa- 
ble capital through which man is enabled to carry on 
his labor. It is certain that his labor does not create 
this indispensable “vital capital”; that, on the con- 
trary, it is a “necessary antecedent” to all modes of 
labor. Consequently, capital is the mother of labor. 

We know well enough without being told that food— 
though never “capital” to him who is in need of it to 
appease his hunger—is to all of us the most urgently 
indispensable thing in the world. All the more shame, 
one would think, that the opportunities for securing it 
are allowed to be sequestered in enormous slices, in or- 
der that some privileged individuals may make money 
out of the hunger-pangs of their human kin. 

Prof. Huxley aims to ground his capitalistic econom- 
ics on an irrefragable scientific basis. He assures us 
pathetically that ‘““man is destined to a life of toil”; 
that “one born in the purple does not get off with a 
lighter task than the child who first sees light under a 
hedge.” And this because “the work of respiration 
which began with his first breath ends only with his 
last.” Because the man born in the purple draws his 
breath while enjoying his inherited wealth, he—no less 
than the hedge-dropped wretch—“is destined to a life 
of toil,” to the life-long toil of breathing / 

Is this solemn mockery, or only scientifically dis- 
torted vision? 

This dragging into a discussion on social economics 
of the smooth, unconscious, never-tiring activity of a 
vital process, in order to make it serve as prototype for 
the fierce, desperate, exhausting effort put forth with 
might and main by struggling man to secure his means 
of subsistence—in order, moreover, to use it as a scien- 
tific and controversial basis for the justification of cap- 
italistic claims—does this not indicate in a philosopher 
willful perversion of the real bearing of facts? and, if 
not, then very nearly “the high-water mark of intel- 
lectual muddlement ?” 

Do we not all mean by “breathing-time” something 
the very reverse of labor, a pause of recovery from the 
wear and tear of it; a time of rest snatched from toil- 
some life in order to “catch one’s breath,” to enjoy a 
moment the blessings of vitality, escaping from us in 
the wild rush after what those in the purple are enjoy- 
ing at ease, breathing unconcernedly, “like gods to- 
gether, careless of mankind?” 

Is the prevailing view of the radical contrast obtain- 
ing between laboring and drawing one’s breath, between 
the often frantic effort needed to procure eatable things 
and the comfort-giving process of digesting them; is 
this feeling of utmost disparity between these two modes 
of “labor” mere popular prejudice, readily corrected by 
the more scrupuicus and profound insight ef scie1cs? 
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Let us see what Prof. Huxley’s most intimate 
science has to teach in reference toit. It teaches that 
the entire vital toil on this planet falls in truth upon 
the “green plants”; that it is their work that creates the 
“vital capital” to which all forms of labor actually owe 
their existence; among them quite especially muscular 
activity, from which all so-called manual labor is an 
outcome. The following are the eminent biologist’s 
own words: “The plants may be said to be the only 
living workers whose labor directly results in the pro- 
duction of that vital capital which is the necessary an- 
tecedent of human labor.” And “it is easy to prove 
that the essential constituents of the work-stuff accum- 
ulated in the muscles have really been transferred 
from the store of food-stuffs ” elaborated by the green 
plants. 

The leading idea of this lamentably shallow science 
of the wondrous functions of life is, that the plant puts - 
together with the aid of sunshine and rain those high 
chemical compounds whose combustion in the human 
engine yields the power that is the active agent in all 
vital performances. The plant-products, accumulated 
as work-stuff in the tissues of the body, have—accord- 
ing to this view—merely to be brought together there 
with atmospheric oxygen, and forthwith the process 
begins which sets the otherwise inert engine going. 
Consequently, it is the combustion of plant-material 
that does all the vital work ignorantly believed to be 
performed by animals and human beings. 

A ludicrously foolish view! though still held by Eng- 
lish and American physiologists. 

The truth is, that muscular activity, like all other 
modes of vital activity, is a manifestation of specific 
energies inherent in the intimate constitution of the 
substance that displays the activity. The present high- 
pitched composition and structure of voluntary muscles 
has been wrought by the vital toil of numberless gen- | 
erations of living individuals during their inter-action 
with the environment. The “work-stuff accumulated 
in muscle” is nowise food-stuff, but the muscle’s own 
inherited substance, a substance of incalculably higher 
composition than any plant-product. 

Difference of organic function is always the effect of 
difference of intimate structure. The higher the func- 
tion, the higher the constitution of the substance that 
displays it, a constitution directly dependent on chemi- 
cal composition. 

This is a leading induction of genuine biological 
science; and no.one will deny that muscular substance 
fulfills an incomparably higher function in life than 
any substance taken from plants. 

Food-stuffs are by no means “vital capital,” as Prof. 
Huxley so confidently asserts. They are neither vital, 
nor are they capital. They are chemical compounds 
possessed of no vitality whatever; mere raw material 
taken up by animals to be elaborated in their own vital ~ 
economy into that higher material called blood, a ma- 
terial which even then serves only—by dint of specific 
assimilation on the part of the living tissues—to make 
up the waste they suffer while performing their « rgan- 
ically appointed function. 
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If anything in this connection deserves the name of 
“vital capital,” it isthe inherited and acquired abilities 
of the human laborer, of him who owns and wields the 
muscle or veritable “ work-stuff”’; abilities now wrong- 
fully appropriated for the most part by capitalistic 
task-masters. 

Prof. Huxley’s view, then, is physically erroneous, 
because the power that drives the animal’s organic en- 
gine is not imported into it from outside in the shape 
of food-stuff. 

It is chemically erroneous, because plant-products 
range infinitely lower in the chemical scale than the 
substance which actually performs muscular labor. 

It is physiologically erroneous, because plant-prod- 
ucts are to the animal only its restitutive raw material, 
not its already elaborated “ work-stuff.” 

The labor of man is most assuredly and exclusively 
his own human labor; a constructive efficiency, eman- 
ating from abilities deeply rooted in the inmost consti- 
tution of his being, transmitted to him—the heir and 
veritable bearer of all life-wrought acquisitions—as his 
rightful possession, wherewith to render subservient 
to his human needs and aspirations whatever natural 
opportunities he may encounter or discover. 

And now let us see how this same deplorably meagre 
view of what labor essentially means holds out when 
measured by the economical standard. 

The economic surprises that Prof. Huxley springs 
upon us from his vantage-ground as scientific authority 
are, first, that food being capital in its most essential 
form, capital upon which labor is absolutely depend- 
ent, therefore capital is in all verity the mother of 
labor. This gross misconception of what constitutes 
capital in an economic sense has been sufficiently ex- 
posed in my former article. Food is never capital to 
the man who consumes it. 

The second lesson our biological economist seeks to 
impart to us is, that, as food is the indispensable ante- 
cedent of all labor, in fact the real work-stuff, the agent 
which in reality performs the labor of man’s muscles ; 
as this food and work-stuff is altogether produced by 
plants, human labor amounts to very little in the world, 
bearing in truth nowise a necessary relation to the value 
of anything it is said to produce. 

‘These are the professor's ipsissima verba: “The no- 
tion that the value of a thing bears any necessary rela- 
tion to the amount of labor (average or otherwise) 
bestowed upon it, 1s a fallacy which needs no further 
refutation than it has already received.” 

Now, it happens that the problem as to what in real- 
ity constitutes the “value” of things, to the solution 
of which Prof. Huxley is applying his original ingenu- 

ity, is not exactly a problem of yesterday’s standing. 
It is in fact the pivot upon which economic contentions 
have always and do still mainly turn; the focus to 
which all rays of the burning question of equitable 
wealth distribution converge; the fulcrum also from 
which all wrongful claims will eventually be upset. 

Prof, Huxley may rest assured that he is not the first 
discoverer of the fact that the labor a lucky finder be- 
stows upon picking up a nugget of gold or a diamond 
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bears no relation to the exchange value of these treas- 
ures. But he might have easily informed himself that 
the exchange value of gold or of diamonds has been es- 
timated by competent judges to range rather below the 
productive value of the labor in general bestowed in 
finding and bringing them as commodities to mar- 
ket. 

The market-price of gold and diamonds, of “copper” 
and “coal,” is, like the market-price of any other com- 
modity, essentially determined by the amount of human 
labor needed to render these natural products service- 
able as social commodities. This truth has long been 
acknowledged by capitalistic economists. 

Prof. Huxley, however, knows better; and confounds, 
moreover, in a most naive manner the two totally dif- 
ferent meanings of the term “value,” as if political 
economists had never pointed out the radical distinc- 
tion between them. The value that under certain cir- 
cumstances an individual may or may not place on an 
article, as fit to satisfy or not to satisfy some need or 
desire he may feel, is something that has no influence 
whatever on the exchange value this same article 
actually possesses in the open market. A meal toa 
starving man is worth to him more than alumpof gold, 
but this estimate of the relative value of these two 
things by the man in urgent need of the meal, and hav- 
ing no use then and there for the gold, will not have 
the slightest effect on their market price. 

No doubt “ Esquimaux ” have no use for “ ice ma- 
chines,” nor “ Gold Coast negroes ” for “ warming-pans.” 
Commodities, in order to be exchangeable, must be 
desired somewhere, must find amarket. A producer 
of warming pans, who expects to exchange them for 
ivory in equatorial Africa, is simply a fool; which fact, 
however, does not in the least alter that other fact, that 
his warminug-pans, where desired, ought and will on the 
whole exchange for commodities upon whose produc- 
tion an equivalent amount of labor has been spent. 

If, instead of warming-pans, the same man carries 
beads to equatorial Africa, and exchanges them for 
many times their real value for ivory, he is no longer 
a fool, but is outrageously cheating the darkies. 

As Ricardo, and others before him, have taught: hu- 
man labor is the true and just measure of the economic 
value of things. “A commecdity, which at all times 
required the same sacrifice of toil and labor to produce 
it, would be invariable in value”; ought therefore by 
rights to be exchangeable for any other commodity 
that had required neither less nor more sacrifice of toil 
and labor to produce it. 

This, in fact, is what actually takes place, on the 
whole, in the open marketsof the world. The tendency 
of demand and supply to balance each other brings 
this result about, regardless of the equity that should 
always govern the traffic between human brethren. 

But in our present industrial system it 1s not the 
actual producer of the commodity who receives its 
equivalent value in exchange. He, the laborer, instead 
of being able to dispose of the products of his labor at 
their rightful exchange value, is compelled to sell his 
entire producing power fora bare subsistence to another 
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man, who uses it to make as much profit out of it as 
possible. 

The essential task of industrial reform is to remove 
the mental and material causes that lead to this—not 
“@ priori” —but a posterior? “iniquity”; the revolting 
iniquity of one man becoming the owner of another 
man’s laboring faculties. And this paramount indus- 
trial injustice is rendered impossible by the—under the 
present conditions—unavoidable institution of so-called 
wage slavery; the selling and buying of man’s sover- 
eign abilities in an overstocked market, artificially 
established by the capitalistic appropriation of all 
means of production. 

Prof. Huxley—of whom we have now to take eco- 
nomic leave under editorial restrictions—laboring with 
easy breath under the false impression that food, or 
whatever else a man may possess, is capital, even when 
consumed without being made to subserve industrial 
wealth production ; under the false impression, more- 
over, that things have an economic value independent 
of human labor; under these archaic impressions, he, 
the keen fault-finder, applies most mercilessly his con- 
troversial lash to the author of “ Progress and Poverty,” 
of whose truly inspiring book he very ungenerously 
says that it contains more poverty than progress. 

But, in the name of all the wincing orthodox demons 
he in his time so courageously exorcised, why did he 
not pitch at once into venerable Uncle Adam, into Ri- 
cardo, Mill, Rodbertus, Marx, and the rest of them; 
why make an innocent epigene answerable for the eco- 
nomic misdeeds of more than a century; why this tow- 
ering injustice on the part of so conscientious a Lictor; 
why, indeed, unless he believed the victim he was so 
capitalistically belaboring to be the veritable originator 
of those revolutionary doctrines? 

And this fatefully administered vicarious punishment 
is the funniest part of it all. 

Hempstead, Tex. 


TRANSATLANTIC] NOTES. 


BY JOSEPH DAVIDSON, 


The measures at present before the English Parlia- 
ment well exemplify the utter incompetence of profes- 
sional politicians to benefit society. There is an Irish 
Land Purchase bill which contemplates the handing 
over of £ 33,000,000 to the land thieves of Ireland. There 
is a Publican’s Compensation bill which will make it 
compulsory on local authorities to compensate publi- 
cans whose licenses are stopped. Gladstone calls it 
the “ Public House Endowment Bill.” And there is a 
Tithes bill which pretends by a piece of jugglery to 
abolish tithes in Wales, but which actually adds them 
to the rent, and makes them perpetual. Parliament 
opened in the beginning of February, and the six hun- 
dred and seventy of the “first gentlemen of England” 


have been discussing these measures since then, and, 


40,000,000 people helplessly looking on, with the result 
that no progress has yet been made with them. “ How 
not to do it” has almost become a complete success in 
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English politics. “How not to doit,” as Dickens inim- 
itably put it years ago, was the great study and object 


of all public departments and professional politicians. 


“Tt is true,” he said, “thatevery new Premier and every 
new Government, from the moment a general election 
was over, were no sooner come in than they applied 
their utmost faculties to discovering ‘How not to do 
it.’ Itis true that from the moment when a general elec- 
tion was over every returned man who had been raving 
on the hustings because it hadn’t been done, and had 
been asking of the honorable gentleman in the oppo- 
site interest, on pain of impeachment, to tell him why 
it hadn’t been done, and who had been asserting that it 
must be done, and who had been pledging himself that 
it should be done, began to devise ‘ How it was not to 
be done.’ It is true that the royal speech at the 
opening of such session virtually said: ‘My lords and 
gentlemen, you have a considerable stroke of work to 
do, and you will please retire and discuss ‘“ How not to 
do it.” Itis true that the royal speech at the close of 
such session virtually said: ‘My lords and gentlemen, 
you have through several laborious months been con- 
sidering, with great loyalty and patriotism, “How not 
to do it,” and you have found out; and, with the bless- 
ing of Providence upon the harvests (natural not polit- 
ical), I now dismiss you.’” * 

When these typical legislators are studying the inter- 
ing question how not to do it, the fangs of poverty are 
tearing the vitals out of thousands of men and women, 
and “a whole world,” as Carlyle said, “for want of re- 
form is drowning and sinking, threatening to swamp 
itself into a Stygian quagmire, uninhabitable by any 
noble-minded man.” 

Here is a picture of life among the workers in this 
country. Mary Brown, a child four months old, died 
from absolute starvation in Dublin a few days ago. 
At the inquest it was elicited that the mother, who was 
the sole means of support, worked in a charity organ-. 
ization and got threepence for two hours’ labor sewing! 
“Three half-pence an hour and only two hours’ work 
each day!” Two or three hundred women work on 
these terms. Girlsin Birmingham get 3-4d. each (three 
farthings) for making men’s shirts. For putting the 
wires in patent hair brushes a woman in Birmingham 
earns 2s. 3d. per week, but the manufacturers with 


beautiful generosity deduct a half-penny for Hospital 
Sunday. 

This is how the workers of Britain fare when the 
politicians wrangle and cant at Westminster. If Lord 
So-and-So or the Marquis of So-and-So makes a 
speech the newspapers report three or four columns of 
it, and write leading articles on it; but if a pauper dies 
of starvation in-some lonely garret, the report of it is 
hidden away in a little obscure paragraph. If the hon- 
orable member for Tweedledum goes down to “the 
House” and makes a big attack on the Government the 
opposition journals scream with delight, as if the mil- 
lennium had come; but if a social reformer pleads for 


* For this exquisite description of the work of politicians. see ‘Little 
Dorrit,” p. 66. 
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journals or else pounced upon and calumniated with 
venomous spleen. How long the workers of these 
islands will submit to be thus bamboozled and cheated 
out of their rights and fooled by heartless politicians 
it is hard to say, but certain it is the time is coming 
when the Giant Labor will shake himself free from the 
fetters of these Lilliputians and assert his rightful dig- 
nity. There are signs of the approaching change be- 
ginning to appear. Labor is getting organized and 
showing more independence than it was ever known to 
do before. Knights of Labor branches and trades and 
labor-unions are spreading over England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and as a consequence there is almost a gen- 
eral rise in wages. The dock laborers, heretofore the 
most helpless class of laborers, are now masters of the 
situation. Their labor-unions have been completely 
successful, and they are now able to dictate their own 
terms to their employers. The Liverpool dock labor- 
ers, | am informed, can now go off on an excursion or 
take a holiday any day they please. The policy of 
“cockanny,” or, in other words, “ go-canny,” initiated by 
Mr. Richard McGhee (Glasgow), an indefatigable and 
one of the cleverest of the labor leaders, has prostrated 
the heretofore omnipotent stevedores and made the 
dock laborer feel that he is a man equal to other men. 

There is one class of men whose wages have not par- 
ticipated in the general rise—clergymen. Ata meeting 
the other day of Scotch Presbyterian ministers some 
salt tears were being shed that the present commercial 
prosperity had brought no rise to their salaries. What 
a tremendous pity it is that these “useful” gentry can- 
not gobble up a little more of the proceeds of honest 
toil? Their tears, I hope, will dropin vain. The hor- 
rible superstition they make a living by teaching is be- 
ginning to “crumble away,” and the sooner they realize 
this fact the better for themselves and humanity. 

Dr. O'Dwyer, the Roman Catholic bishop of Limerick, 
is boycotting his clergy. The clergy in his diocese 
have been deprived of their “power” to absolve from 
the “sin” of joining the plan of campaign. O’Dwyeris 
an honest type ofclergyman. He believes the landlords 
have a divine right to the soil of Ireland, and he treats 
as robbers those who try to cut down their rents. If 
you accept his premises, it is logical and just to act as 
he has done. It is a great mistake that other clergy- 
men who hold the same views as to the landlord’s right 
of property have not the courage to act similarly. If 
they did, the way to progress would be considerably 
cleared. Men could recognize at once their enemies from 
their friends and act acccordingly. What if the peo- 
ple of Limerick let Dr. O’Dwyer keep his sacraments ! 
But the Church, of course, is the friend of the poor, and 
the poor must go to it for succor !! 

Mr. Auberon Herbert, who poses as an Individualist, 
is an aristocrat and is supported in his views by his 
class. At a late meeting of the Liberty and Property 
Defense League, or more properly speaking, ‘“‘ The Con- 
fiscation and Aristocracy Defense League,” Mr. Herbert 
said: “If youseek to maintain every kind of property 
—hbe it land or any other property—perfect with all its 
individual rights, you are undertaking the most im- 
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portant work which men can undertake as regards the 
future.” If Mr. Herbert were a chattel slave or an 
Irish peasant I suspect his ideas of property would be 
somewhat different. The Earl of Wemyss, who pre- 
sided at this meeting, “owns” some 62,000 acres of 
British soil, and draws from his victims £56,000 an- 
nually in rent. It is a disgusting spectacle to see men 
such as these posing as Individualists, and they are 
carrying on a propaganda in England which is a bare- 
faced attempt to gull the people. 
Bellaghy, County Derry, Ireland. 


MUSINGS. 


BY OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


A God implies a beginning and a time before such 
beginning when there was no universe, no cosmos, no 
nature. A God necessitates a beginning, because with- 
out a beginning there would be no necessity for a God. 
A beginning proved, therefore, would prove a God, and 
a God proved would likewise prove a beginning. The 
two postulates stand or fall together. — 


But a beginning implies a time—even an eternity— 
before this particular period of time. And any special 
period of time—no matter whether it be 6,000 or 60,- 
000,000 years—when compared to the infinite period of 
beginningless time preceding this special period of 
time, is but a moment or as one sweep of the pendulum 
in eternity. 


This is my crude way of illustrating the Theist’s 
synthesis of the universe and existence: 


: : : ; d : ‘ etc., ad infinitum, 
First dash represents the present time. Next, six 
periods, each a thousand or a million years—it matters 
not which—leading us to the second dash, representing 
the imaginary period of time when a God is supposed 
to have created the universe, or to “the beginning.” 
Six small periods suffice to illustrate the time our God- 
worshiping friends concede the universe to have been 
in existence, while all the periods in your type cases, 
in every type case in every office in your city, in the 
world—though numerous as the sands of the sea and 
countless as the starsin the heavens—would not repre- 
sent a fractional part of the infinite period preceding 
this imaginary “beginning,” when all was—nothing! 


But it is insisted that a “God,” a “Supreme, Intel- 
ligent Force,” a “Conscious Designing Power,” etc., ex- 
isted previous to this imaginary “beginning.” Indeed ! 
Then, please state if he, it, or they, existed during all 
the cycles of beginningless time, preceding the period 
when you insist he, it, or they designed and created the 
universe, and if he, it, or they isor are all-wise, omnip- 
otent, etc, why he, it, or they did not create it 
9,999,999,999,999,999,999,388, 888, 8838, 888,888 years soon- 
er? Is it reasonable to suppose that what an all- 
wise God or other power would consider unwise to 
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do and leave undone during all this eternity he or 
it would ever do? Or, on the other hand, if the creative 
act was a wise thing when it was finally consummated 
was it not a very unwise thing to leave a wise thing un- 
done during an eternity? In this case procrastination 
cannot be reconciled with omniscience, 


Again: If God before the so-called beginning was 
the sole occupant of infinite space, how could he out of 
or from himself have created an infinite universe with- 
out diminishing his infinite proportions? He is either 
infinite or he is nothing—as a finite God cannot be re- 
lated to an infinite universe as its ruler and creator. 


“Do you believe you will die like a brute?” Were 


you not born “like a brute”? 


We did not exist during the days of Washington, 
Shakespeare, and Czesar, and now do not lament over 


it; why then worry about our non-existence in the 


future ? : 


Define a God and I can prove such a God a monstros- 
ity, or no God at all. 


The hope of immortality depends upon its desirabil- 
ity. Thus the belief in a heaven is still generally cher- 
ished, hell repudiated because repugnant. 


A paradox: The proof of a God would prove “/e is 
not aGod. Because the good people think all visible 
things must have an invisible creator. 


The God-idea, by reasoning Theists—even those who 
have long ago evolved out of Calvinism—is still warmly 
defended on account of the (to them) apparent neces- 
sity existing in nature for a supreme intelligent force 
_ (whatever that is, divested of personality), who or 
which first designed this superlative cosmos, then cre- 
ated, and now governs it. But this again leads to in- 
finite realms of nothing existing during all eternity 
prior to such design. The question now stares us in 
the face: How the subject (the designer) without a 
single object in existence beyond himself or itself could 
possibly have been intelligent. Says F. H. Hesse of 
mind: ‘Two factors are necessary—subject and ob- 
ject—something that is conscious and an object of con- 
sciousness. There is no warrant for the 
claim that there exists an infinite mind or intelligence 
that created all things, for at the present, the first, the 
subjective factor—physical organization—is nowhere 
apparent; and in the past, before the (imaginary) cre- 
ation of things, the other factor could have no existence, 
for there was no object, absolutely nothing to be con- 
scious of. There was nothing to know, nothing to 
create intelligence.” Let Brothers Abbot, Frank, Sav- 
age, Irving, and other evoluted Theists answer this ar- 
gument. 


If I could believe in a God or in any kind of an (out 
of nothing) creative power I could good-naturediy swal- 
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low Bible miracles, Jonah, whale and all. Where all is 
miracle, why discriminate and repudiate the lesser mir- 
acles and hug fast the giant miracle of all ages—a being 
or power anterior, superior, and exterior to the uni- 
verse ?. 


In a vast labyrinth I discern groping in the dark two 
figures: an Atheist and a Theist, each desperately 
struggling to make his exit. But while the former is 
face forward on the direct road to final release, his 
poor brother has gone on and on inan opposite direction, 
and is still groping in Egyptian darkness further and 
further from light and freedom. Theists in seeking a 
solution for existing problems of nature and life, pos- 
tulate a cause infinitely more unexplainable than the 
mysteries sought to be explained. Atheists seek and 
find in the atom and in the external and ever-changing 
chemistry of nature “the promise and potency of all 
life.” 

Rochelle, [11]. 


The Address. 


THE LIFE™ AND “CHARACTER OF = 
M’CREADY, 


BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, JULY 6, 1890. 


On going into the editorial rooms of the “Standard,” 
about three years ago, I saw a man sitting at one of the 
writing tables. He was somewhat inclined to corpu- 
lency, wore an untrimmed, grizzly beard, was slightly 
round-shouldered, and sat heavily in his chajr. He 
was writing and smoking a pipe. A pile of manu- 
scripts and papers was on his either hand. When I was 
introduced to him he turned toward mea full, round 
face and extended a well-formed, soft, and friendly 
hand. As we talked together I observed a very de- 
cided cast in one eye and a twinkle in the other. 

That was the first time I ever saw T. L. M’Cready. 

A few weeks agoasomewhat corpulent, slightly round- 
shouldered, grizzly bearded man, with a cast in one eye 
and a twinkle in the other, spent an evening with my 
wife and me in our home. He talked of his plans for 
the future. He told us how he wished to put upa hun- 
dred little houses on his place in Mathews county, Vir- 
ginia, and get his friends to spend their summers there, 
rent free. He talked philosophy in a whimsical vein. 
He said that he would sometimes stand at a second 
story window and see himself walking along the pave- 
ment below. He said that he had great difficulty in 
recognizing and establishing proper relations between 
“me and myself and my leg,” meaning what is com- 
monly meant by mind, soul, and body. He explicitly 
said that he expected no continuance of personal life 
after death. He was brimming with jokes and bub- 
bling with laughter, and yet he was so ill with asthma 
that he breathed with difficulty and was frequently 
overcome with fits of painful coughing. When, con- 
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trary to our expressed wish, he left us for the night, it 
was raining. As he walked slowly toward the corner I 
stood in my doorway and watched him. A horse car in 
which he wished to ride passed him, By hailing it and 
slightly quickening his pace he might have caught it, 
but he made neither sound nor movement. The asthma 
made him short of Breath and slow of foot. The elec- 
tric light threw a glare upon the wet sidewalk, and the 
form of my departing guest was sharply outlined as he 
heavily, wearily moved away. ‘The picture of the man 
under an umbrella slowly vanishing into the stormy 
night will probably always remain deeply imprinted 
on my memory. 

That was the last time I ever saw T. L. M’Cready. 

Between the first and last time that I saw him I often 
methim. I have spent hours together in his company, 
sometimes with others, sometimes with him alone. But 
we were not confidential friends. I knew him only toler- 
ably well. He was associated with me in the editorship 
of the TwENTIETH CENTURY, but soon after that relation- 
ship was established he went to Virginia, and I did not 
see him again until the time to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

I am thus particular in explaining how much and how 
little I knew of Mr. M’Cready because I wish what I 
shall say of him to go only for what it is worth. I was 
not intimately enough acquainted with him to render 
my estimate of his character entirely trustworthy. I 
can only speak to you of him as he appeared to me. I 
cannot say to you: “Behold the man.” Ican only say: 
‘Behold the man as I knew him.” 

T. L. M’Cready, in my opinion, was not what the world 
calls a great thinker nor what the world calls a great 
man. Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe, Kant, Carlyle, were 
what the world calls great thinkers. Zoroaster, Buddha, 
Socrates, Jesus, Garrison, were what the world calls 
great men. In history M’Cready will certainly not 
rank with these men, unless he should be remembered 
until the world becomes good enough to recognize his 
kind of greatness. In my opinion he was not capable 
of the hard and continuous thinking done by the world’s 
greatest writers, but he possessed remarkable talents, 
and some of his ideas, if realized, would be worth more 
to humanity than all the works of all the poets, philoso- 
phers, novelists, and historians. He wasa good thinker 
on great subjects and a clever writer. 

He had a style peculiar to himself—a conversational, 
easy-going, face-to-face style that almost all his readers 
liked. Had he been duller in style he would have been 
generally considered more profound in thought. 

His nature was predominantly emotional. Therefore 
he was not always logical. If he /e/¢that a certain con- 
clusion was correct, though he could not logically defend 
it, he was apt to accept it. 

He lacked what is commonly called greatness of char- 
acter for the reason that he was not in any way hard and 
unyielding. Topursue an idea Buddha left his wife and 
child. But for the sake of an idea M’Cready, though 
in spirit and purpose a reformer, would never have 
abandoned his children to the care of others. Because 
they held him back from the accomplishment of the 
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manner of life that to him seemed right, Jesus, to a 
greater or less extent, severed his family ties. But in 
order to discharge his paternal obligations M’Cready, if 
necessary, would have discontinued what he called his 
“missionary work.” Rather than abandon the cause 
of the slave, Garrison would have sacrificed everything 
personally dear to himself. But those whom M’Cready 
personally loved were dearer to him than oppressed 
strangers. 

This lack of flint in his character probably would 
have always prevented him from being what the world 
calls a great reformer. But on that account he was all 
the more lovable. The great reformers were not at all 
times pleasant men to live with. In some particulars 
they were disagreeably stubborn. It probably was a 
good thing for Buddha’s wife that he left her. If he 
had not she might have had a miserable time with him, 
No doubt Xanthippe’s bad temper was largely caused 
by Socrates’ inflexible obedience to what he called his 
“voice,” and his neglect to provide for the temporal 
wants of his family. The legendary sentence attributed 
to Jesus, addressed to his mother: ‘Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?” shows that he, too, possessed the 
hardness necessary to what the world calls greatness. 
And in keeping with this view are those passages in 
which he declares that if any one will follow him, and 
choice must be made, he must leave father, mother, wife, 
and children, What a fierce lion he could be upon oc- 
casion is shown by his scourging the money changers 
out of the Temple courts. 

Any one who ever saw M’Cready’s rather shambling 
walk and heard his side-shaking laughter and could ap- 
preciate the twinkle of his eye as he looked at one out 
of the corner of it would know that he could do no 
austere thing. He would never have sent his wife and 
children away and continued to discourse with his 
friends when he was about to die, as Socrates did. He 
would never have struck an evil doer, as Jesus did. He 
was too kind hearted to do the one and too clearly 
convinced that evil cannot be cured by blows to do 
the other. 

M’Cready was an easy-going man. He was never 
more happy than when rolling a cigarette and discours- 
ing some problem of political economy or philosophy 
of life, or throwing his keen views of men and things 
into witticisms. But his humor was never flippant. All 
his fun was flavored with wisdom. And [I cannot recall 
ever having heard him tell a vulgar story or indulge in 
unclean conversation. 

He could write only when in a mood for writing. 
If his thoughts did not form and his words did not 
promptly flow, he would quit work and walk the streets 
or find some one to talk to. After a while he would 
go back to work and continue at it as long as the mood 
lasted. 

He has often said to me that the happiest days of his 
life were when he was before the mast, aboard ship. Of 
such as it was he had plenty to eat and drink, and always 
so good an appetite that he was not critical as to quality. 
What pleased him about sailor work was that it was 
punctuated by long periods of idleness, 
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He has often said to me that his idea of happiness, 
as the world is now industrially organized, was to be 
“somebody’s nigger.” He meant, of course, that he 
who has very little mind and is relieved of care is 
happiest. I always treated this saying that he wished 
he was “somebody’s nigger” as a joke; but he would 
stoutly maintain that he was quite serious. 

By anything that I have said of the gentleness and 
softness of his nature I do not mean to intimate that 
M’Cready, through fear of pain or of giving pain, would 
fail to do what he thought he should do. It was not 
that. It was that the hard, stubborn, disagreeable 
course of conduct would never seem to him to be the 
right one. 

For example: He did not believe in law courts. If 
he had been drawn to sit on a jury he probably would 
have refused to serve. And if to punish him for con- 
tempt of court he had been thrown into prison he would 
have accepted that fate with cheerful equanimity. I 
have heard him so express himself. But he had not the 
aggressive spirit that would lead him to force an issue 
with the Government. 

Had he been arrested for libel as, in Baltimore, in the 
early days of his anti-slavery career, Garrison was, he 
would have endured his imprisonment as philosophi- 
cally as Garrison did. But he would not have been as 
liable as Garrison was to pick out one man as a target 
for his pen. 

These comparisons between others and M’Cready are 
not meant to be disparaging to him. In my opinion, in 
his gentleness, his unwillingness to personally attack 
evil doers, his indisposition to seek martyrdom coupled 
with willingness to bear it if unsought it should come, 
he approached more nearly the highest type of man- 
hood than many others whom the world calls great. 

M’Cready was no fighter. This fact stands to his 
honor. A fighter, as such, even though words are his 
only weapons, is a savage. 

M'Cready was incapable of avenging an injury. He 
knew very well that an injury always avenges itself. 
I have seen him when be believed and felt that he was 
grievously wronged. But toward the person he be- 
lieved to have wronged him I never could discover 
that he bore the slightest feeling of resentment. I 
think that under some circumstances being smitten on 
one cheek he would have turned the other. 

His type of character in these respects belongs not to 
this period of history. Persons who are given to guns, 
clubs, gallowses, and prisons are semi-barbarians. Such 
persons cannot appreciate and will not admire a man 
like M’Cready. 

In other respects, too, our friend who is dead, was far 
on toward perfect manhood. He was no tyrant in his 
family. He did not set up his will as the standard of 
rizht and wrong for his children. He knew how base 
it is to compel children by physical force to do things. 
He knew how foolish and disastrous to character it is 
to coerce children to do even what is right. Ience 
he and his children were friends. [lis oldest daughter 
wrote to me after his death: “To me he was the dearest 
person onearth.” Parents who believe in keeping their 
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children in awe of them would have been greatly shocked 
to have seen the “liberties” his children took with him. 
Parents who believe in “family discipline” by threats, 
scolding, imprisonment in dark closets, whipping and 
general barbarism, would not approve of Mr. M’Cready 
as a father, for the reason that they are not wise nor 
good enough to know how wise and good he was in 
this regard. 

In another aspect of his character M’Cready could 
be neither understood nor admired by a catchpenny 
world. He had no avarice. Few men have a more 
luxurious nature than his. He was eminently fitted 
by disposition and culture to rationally enjoy all that 
money can buy. But this very superiority of being 
made it impossible for him to participate in the prev- 
alent vulgar scramble for wealth or practice worldly- 
wise max’ms of economy. 

He hated to take money for what he called his mission- 
ary writings—such writings as he did for the “Standard”’ 
and the TwentietH Century. [is idea was that society 
should be so organized that aman could easily make a liv- 
ing by directly productive labor and be free to do mis- 
sionary work for the love of it. Many times have I 
heard him say that it was a shame that a man should 
be obliged to take pay for “reform” work. 

For the sake of living within his income he could and 
did deny himself luxuries and necessities. But he did 
not believe in economizing for the sake of saving money. 
That social prosperity is produced by spending, not by 
saving, he saw clearly. The falsity of an industrial 
system that makes it necessary to be anxious for to- 
morrow was apparent to him. He lived and believed 
in living from day today. That no one can accumulate 
money except by monopolistic rent, interest, or profits 
he understood. That monopolistic rent, interest, and 
profits are the legal appropriation of what others earn 
he knew; and to live on what others earn he was unwill- 
ing. 

These peculiar views and the conduct incident to them 
caused him to be regarded by the worldly wise as a fool- 
ish person. And from the standpoint of Christian phil- 
istinism he was foolish—as foolish as Jesus. 

Neither had he any ambition for fame. Fame is rarely 
achieved save in war or politics. Sometimes, indeed, it 
comes to literary or professional men and sometimes 
to inventors. But war and politics were impossible to 
him. Neither had any place in his system of morals. 
To him war was barbaric and politics hatefully dis- 
honest. He knew that literary fame is well-nigh im- 
possible except to those who write down to the mob, 
and that professional fame comes only to those who 
humbug the people. I do not think he cared for fame, 
although he was not lacking in appreciation of his own 
abilities and was as susceptible to praise as most men. 
Perhaps if literary fame could have been bought for a 
smaller price than the sacrifice of principle, he might 
have struggled for it. 

Such, in very meagre outline, was T. L. M’Cready 
as I knew him. An enthusiast in thought for the bet- 
terment of the world, a man of rich nature, a kind and 
just father, a genial companion, a warm friend. But un- 
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der prevalent religious and social conditions he never 
could have been popular. 

He was earnestly religious. He trusted nature, which 
he called God. He believed that the universe had a 
soul. He believed that he was more than matter. Ile 
believed in his own soul; but be expected that he, as a 
distinct person, would cease at death. “ How can it be 
otherwise?” he would say. He believed in God, but not 
the Christian God. He believedin the human soul, but 
notin immortality. In spite of his religious nature, on 
account of his theological heresies there was no place 
for him in the churchly world. 

More than any other man I remember to have known, 
except in the harsher aspects of the Galilean’s character 
M’Cready was like Jesus. Ile believed in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and followed it with considerable ac- 
curacy. 

If, while he and his family are at table, a tramp knocks 
at a Christian’s door, he will very likely be turned away 
or referred to the Charity Organization Society to starve 
while the officials of that society are looking up his pedi- 
gree, Under the same circumstances M’Cready would 
invite a tramp to sit at his table and would entertain 
him as well as if he were a respectable purloiner of 
other men’s earnings. 

On his leaving my house on a snowy night I once 
loaned him an umbrella and a pair of overshoes. Two 
weeks later I received a letter from him, in which he 
said that the last he saw of the umbrella some one who 
needed it was walking away with it, and that he had 
given the overshoes to a tramp. 

From that moment I loved him. 

It was the most delicate compliment I ever received. I 
never knew any one else to be guilty of such beautiful 
and Christlike dishonesty. I havetried to make a num- 
ber of persons see how charming the whole transaction 
was, but have always failed. I, however, understood 
him and loved him for conduct that, under the circum- 
stances, was perfect. 

If you are capable of comprehending and appreciat- 
ing such a character as M’Cready’s, you will at once 
see how unworthy this money-grabbing, place-hunting, 
quarreling, and fighting world was of him. You will 
see how much more fit he was to live when Pharisees 
shall be no more and when generosity and humility 
shall have become virtues and avarice and personal 
ambition vices. 

This address is not meant to be a panegyric. If I 
have exalted M’Cready’s character it is because I have 
painted him as I knew him. If I have not spoken of 
his faults it is for the reason that I did not know them. 
Had I summered and wintered him no doubt I should 
have discovered them. No man is faultless, 

I think he was inclined to be opinionated, but less so 
than most men who think as correctly as he did. 

I think he was somewhat conceited of his own writ- 
ing, but less so than most men who write well. Con- 
ceit is an almost universal characteristic of speakers 
and writers. I never saw M’Cready betray it but once, 
and on that occasion I may have been mistaken. 

Like all moody men he was sometimes inconsiderate 
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of the feelings of his dearest friends, but when he was 
made to see that he had carelessly wounded a friend he 
was quick to apologize and make amends. He would 
not and could not have done so intentionally. 

Take him as he was and his like, in many respects, we 
shall not see again. 

If it were not that I am so convinced that movements 


of thought are not dependent on particular men, I should 


be disposed to say that his death was a calamity to the 
propaganda for free vacant land. But thought fer- 
mentation is born of conditions, and in the work of 
agitation no single man counts for much. In behalf of 
the grand achievement M’Cready’s work was brief, but 
so well done that where he left off others will take it 
up. What is lost by the disappearance of his strong 
personality will be made up by the numbers whom he 
aroused to think on the inspiring subject. His writ- 
ings will not die; or if they do, in other brains his 
thoughts will live. While he lies in the little country 
graveyard, the children of his brain will grow and bring 
forth others. When he died more than one Paul, per- 
haps, stood by holding his garments of ideas, and they, 
let us hope, will wear them to good purpose. 

He was an optimist. He believed that he might live 
to see vacant land set free. One day,as we were walk- 
ing through the poverty-stricken east side of New York, 
he gently rebuked me for saying that we would not live 
to see that poverty abolished. He said there was no 
knowing how rapidly the people would grasp the idea 
that the landless should have free access to vacant 
land. 

This is true. 

But whether or not we live to see the downfall of 
the wicked land monopoly, there is but one thing to 
do: we must think and speak and work for its over- 
throw. Whether we live to harvest the seeds we sow 
is of small consequence. Some generation will harvest 
them. ‘The world will not much longer be so foolish 
as to allow millions to starve while there is land enough 
and to spare for all. And when the day of emancipa- 
tion comes M’Cready’s name should shine. 


Correspondence. 


Princie_LE.—Consistency is a jewel, to be sure, but devotion to 
the right is a celestial diadem. A. P. Brown. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


An Inviration.—There is a great need here for somebody with 
the courage to tell the plain truth. Try to come to Chicago once in 
awhile. Why should you confine the good you do to one place? 

Chicago, Ill. B. WEISENBERG. 


No. 9, St. MARxK’s PLACE, EvENINGS.—Please say in your next issue 
whether there is a room in town where the Liberal and Radical ex- 
changes of the country are kept on file, and if so where and at 
what hours it is accessible. Joun EIts, 

New York. 


Yarros A Mere Conservative.—Victor Yarros, in criticising 
(Rev.) J. C. Kimball in Twentiern Century, June 19, says paren- 
thetically: ‘‘I omit the ‘Rev.’ as an indignity which I cannot 
sincerely apply to a logical and independent thinker.” 
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But a few lines below that Yarros himself uses ‘‘ Mr.” Now, I 
would like to ask by what course of logical reasoning he arrives at 
the conclusion that ‘‘Mr.” is appropriate and dignifying and 
‘‘Rev.” is just the opposite. Both of these abbreviations are as 
much a title as Hon., Duke, His Holiness, etc. It seems to me, if 
one is superfluous, ostentatious, or unsuited to our age, why are 
not all ofthem? Are they not all the remnants of a barbarous age? 

I call attention to this fact for the purpose of showing that so 
close and independent a thinker as Victor Yarros is able to divest 
himself of superstition and old custom only so far and no further, 
at a given stage of intellectual development. 


Arcadia, Ia. H. Oericu, Jr. 


RocHESTER SINGLE-TAx UNION, 
Rocuester, N. Y., June 27, 1890. 
Hugh O. Pentecost: 

DrEAR Str—Our meeting last Wednesday evening was a‘M’Cready 
testimonial, at which we discussed the sudden death of the lamented 
T. L. McCready. 

It was an expression of the genuine feelings of regret with which 
the sad news of his death was received by the members of our 
Union. Several of our members spoke feelingly of the great ser- 
vices which Mr. M’Cready had rendered his fellow-men, of his sin- 
cerity, his broad sympathies, his sturdy honesty, his great love for 
and trustfulness in nature, the brilliancy of his wit, his fascinating 
style, his keen satire, and withal the deep thought which pervaded 
all of his writings. You have the sincere sympathy of our Union in 
the sad loss of your co-worker on the TWENTIETH CENTURY, of one 
whose fascinating pen contributed so much to the splendid success 
of your magnificent magazine. 

The inclosed resolutions were unanimously passed by the Union 
as a mark of the respect in which Mr. M’Cready was held by every 
one present, nearly all of whom are readers of the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRy, and admirers of the dead humanitarian and thinker. 

Yours fraternally, D. Warers, Corresponding Secretary. 


WueEreEds, This Union has received intelligence of the death of 
the lamented T. L. M’Cready, the pulsations of whose heart beat 
in sympathy with the oppressed of all nations; therefore, 

Resolved, 'That in his death the landless and plundered millions 
of the earth have lost a fearless champion, America an upright and 
far-seeing reformer, the TWENTIETH CENTURY one of its most tren- 
chant writers, and the members of this Union an admired and sym- 
pathetic helper; and be it 

Resolved, That acopy of this preamble and resolution be for- 
warded to the TwentTigETH CrENnTuRy for publication and that the 
same be entered on the minutes of this Union. 


J. M. CaAmpse 1, President. D. Waters, Cor. Sec. 


Men Dir But Principtes NEvErR.—It almost seems as if some 
Jehovah were against us when one of our foremost workers is 
stricken down in death. But though McCready is dead, and Har- 
man is in jail; though you and I should share their tate, the great 
work in which you publicly and I obscurely are engaged will 
still goon. The world has caught a glimpse of freedom, and there 
will be no retreat until the final victory is won. G. A. CHAPIN, 

Lowell, Mass. 


Jesus, rHE Mope..—I take your paper from a basketful of ex- 
changes and put it in my pocket for fear I will lose it. You are do- 
ing good and will become a veritable evangel in the way of burning 
straw. Kill the gods, but keep Jesus before the people. It doesn’t 
matter about what we think of the Infinite. Fiddlesticks! we can’t 
think of the Infinite! But Jesus must be kept before the people. 
He will make the Pharisees and hypocrites gnash their teeth; but, 
the people will not let them crucify Him again. TT. J. SHELTON. 

Christian Church, Little Rock, Ark. 


Correct.—Correct thought must precede correct expression ; 
correct expression must precede correct action; correct action 
must precede correct systems; and upon these depend true con- 
ditions. Dr. H. J. Munson. 

St. Albans, Yt. 


CENTURY. . 
The Working of the Yeast. 


Please send us tlems of tnterest for this department. 
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MEETINGS. 
Mr. Pentecost’s meetings in Newark, Brooklyn, and New York 
have been closed for, the summer, 


Freedom Club, 144 Waverly place, Thursday evening, July 10, 
Dr. O’Neill will lecture on ‘‘ Popular Delusions and Conventional 
Lies.” All are invited. 


The Minister of Education of Japan states in a report recently is- 
sued that in the Empire there are 10,862 school districts, with 62,372 
teachers, and 2,800,000 scholars. ‘The total population is 39,701,594, 
with 6,740,929 children of school age. ‘The Imperial University at 
Tokio has 864 students. 


A decline of fifty thousand dollars in the annual contributions to 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society has so stung President 
C. H. Kelly that he says many members make no sacrifice worth 
mentioning ; ‘‘ their subscriptions represent the parings of superflu- 
ity rather than offerings involving genuine self-denial.” 


The extraordinary thing about the Louisiana lottery business is 
that all the New Orleans papers noisily favor the sale of the State, 
except the ‘‘ Picayune,” which keeps absolutely silent. Every op- 
ponent of the lottery believes these papers have been bought up, 
including the ‘‘ Picayune,” which is bought to keep still.—[Inde- 
pendent. é 

A trust has the monopoly of supplying the common schools of 
Indiana with books. Recently the Supreme Court of the State 
made a decision in favor of the trust, but dissenting Judge Berkshire 
gave it as his opinion ‘‘that the only way in which a great and 
efficient common school system can be successfully maintained is to 
intrust to the people of the different localities, by general laws, the 
government of local school affairs.” 


A. F. Tindall, President of the London Occult Society, gives out 
the following opinion: ‘‘The writer has come to the conclusion, 
after trying impartially to weigh the evidence, that Theosophy, like 
many other systems, is a mixture of occult truth, derived from per- 
sonal experiments in Eastern magic, and so far entitled to credence, 
mixed with Buddhistic doctrine and ancient Indian lore, which latter 
is no more entitled to claim infallibility than our own Bible.” 


In France, within a few years trade associations have become 
popular among the farmers. There are now more than half a mil- | 
lion French farmers enrolled in 357 agricultural syndicates, formed 
for codperative buying. Last year they did a business of $36,000,000. 
The dues are only forty to sixty cents a year, the expenses being 
confined mainly to the analysis of feeds and fertilizers and the pub- 
lishing of reports. ‘The codperators buy at prices reduced from ten 
to thirty per cent below the ordinary market. 


A clergyman is reported as recently saying that ‘‘it is high time 
for the Church to get out of its ruts.” That depends altogether 
upon what sort of ruts he meant. If the rut be sectarianism, or for- 
malism, or bigotry, or worldliness, then the sooner the Church gets 
out of it the better. But if it be ‘‘ the faith which was once deliy- 
ered unto the saints,” then we believe in sticking to the old rut, and 
have no fancy for any modern improvement that would get the 
Church out of it.—[Independent. 


The ‘‘ Christian Union” points out ‘‘a great difference between 
Municipalism and Nationalism.” It says: ‘‘ The Nationalist re- 
gards competition as an evil, and would suppress it entirely; the 
Municipalist would have the public assume the control only where 
competition is already suppressed, The Nationalist would permit 
no dividends to capital; the Municipalist would merely guarantee 
that capital in natural monopolies should extort no larger dividend 
from the public than capital in enterprises where competition pre- 
vails.” 

‘‘Christna,” speaking of the census inquisition, thinks the Gov- 
ernment will be ‘‘ responsible for a vast amount of lying,” and goes 
on to moralize: ‘‘ They [the people] will resort to the expedient of 
an ordained minister I heard once publicly state, that he ‘could 
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swear to support the Constitution of the United States with mental 
reservations.’ I was horrified. But then I remembered hearing 
over forty years ago the oldest professor in a theological college 
preach from the text: ‘For if the truth of God had more abounded 
through my lie unto his glory, why yet am I also judged as a sin- 
ner?’ ‘The professor argued at great length in defense of lying, so 
much so that it broke my faith in him, for I could not have believed 
it had I not heard it.” 


In ‘‘ The Politics of Poverty” Sir John Simons says that the poor, 
competing for labor, keep wages down ; competing for house-room 
they keep rents up. In both ways, as will be seen, the landlords 
or the capitalists gain the advantage. ‘The efforts made to relieve 


the pressing wants of the poorest class in London, since Mr, Pea- 


body’s gift, have had, apparently, no sensible effect. About 50,000 
rooms up to this time have been provided, while about 400,000 are 
needed. It is doubtful, indeed, if the provision already made has 
reached the class at all for which it was intended. It would seem, 
rather, that a superior class has been accommodated, while the poor- 
est have been simply cleared out of their old dens and forced farther 
off into others equally bad. 


A trusted agent has been sent by an English railway company 
to Austria to observe and report on the workings of the zonal ticket 
system—the first stage toward adopting it in England. The zonal 
system is really nothing more than our street-car and elevated road 
fare system applied on a wider scale. Whether a passenger wishes 
to go from City Hall to Ninth street or to the Harlem Bridge—one 
mile or seven—on the elevated road he pays fivecents fare. So, by 
the zonal system, whether he wishes to go to Trenton or to Phila- 
delphia he would pay, say, one dollar. A new ‘‘ zone” would be- 
gin at Philadelphia and reach perhaps Harrisburg, and so on. Of 
course, one zone, beginning at one point, laps over another begin- 
ning further on. Reductions in fares in Austria under the new 
plan have in some cases amounted to more than one-half, The 
through fare from Salzburg to Vienna was cut down on the 16th 
ult. from $6.50 to $4.25. 


See, too, how audaciously our non-church taxation laws are con- 
strued. I have heard of men who have bought valuable city lands 
and reared on them cheap little shanty churches, which, by the 
solemn mockery of a dedication, could be exempt from the tax- 
gatherer or assessor, and then holding the church, lands, and all 
till the growth of the city and rise of real estate enabled them to 
realize fortunes on the original meagre investment. I know achurch 
or an exempted building in Boston which cost $80,000, that perhaps 
could not be bought now for double that money. When the walls 
were up and roofed in, a lecture room was temporarily finished, 
and then furnished with rude seats and benches so that a single 
service could be held, which was called a dedication. ‘That service 
was to keep away, not the devil and his angels, but the Government 
and its tax assessors, and it has had the desired effect to the present 
hour—[ Parker Pillsbury. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, July 7. 
On Sunday, June 29, at the annual games of the Turner So- 
cieties of Chicago, a crowd of ten thousand being in attendance, a 
letter was read from Judge Murray F. Tuley, one of the oldest and 
best-known jurists of the city, in which occurred the following 
passages : 

JT am in hearty sympathy with the objects and purposes of your 
Society. I regard your organization as one of the most important 
factors in the preservation of the liberties of the people now exist- 
ing in this country. The ‘ preservation of personal rights’ and the 
‘ maintenance of liberty’ are convertible terms. Just as far as an 
individual is deprived of his personal rights, just to that extent is 
he in slavery. Every law which directly or indirectly forbids the 
exercise of or abridges a man’s ‘ personal rights’ deprives him to 
that extent of his liberty. Where, as in this city of Chicago, the 
police arrested on bare suspicion and without warrant, persons not 
found in the act of violating the law ; when the police undertake to 
determine who shall and who shall not meet in open public as- 
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semblage to discuss political or economic questions ; when, after 
one hundred years of liberty in this country, a citizen is arrested 
without warrant, consigned to a prison cell for eight long days (a 
recent case in connection with a dynamite find at the Haymarket 
monument) and is prevented from communication with his friends, 
denied the privilege of consultation with his legal adviser, and is 
not even informed of the nature of the accusation against him ; and 
when in answer to a judicial mandate, the door of his prison cell is 
opened and the officers of the law required to show cause ‘why 
this violation of the citizen’s personal rights,’ the chief executive 
officer of the police makes ‘ return’ to him to this free man’s writ of 
‘habeas corpus,’ that he arrested this citizen upon the letter of an 
unknown party and detained the citizen in prison while trying to 
find such unknown party—‘a return,’ the like of which never be- 
fore disgraced the records of a civilized country ; when ‘trial by 
newspaper ' is substituted by ‘trial by jury ;’ when ‘ original pack- 
ages’ of slander and vilification are hurled at the highest court of 
the nation because of its decisions favoring ‘personal rights’ and 
the ‘freedom of commerce ;’ when upon almost every article of food, 
of drink, and of clothing, a fictitious price is made by means of un- 
lawful trusts and combinations—it is time, I say, not only ‘to call 
a halt,’ but also to establish ‘Personal Rights Leagues’ in every 
school district, in every county, in every State of this Union. Let 
your organization proclaim it to be the first duty of every citizen to 
obey the law, whether he be an official or a private citizen. De- 
mand that there shall be absolute equality of every citizen before 
the law. Persevere in your opposition to all sumptuary and other 
vicious legislation, and teach the people that if they wish to pre- 
serve their liberties there must be ‘eternal vigilance’ in the protec- 
tion of ‘ personal rights.’ ” 

The Personal Rights League, above referred to, is an or- 
ganization which originated in Chicago two years ago, and having 
now, according to the ‘‘ Personal Rights Advocate,” 800 branches, 
130 of which are in Chicago, with a membership of 120,000. The 
method of getting together this formidable number has been the 
same as that employed in forming the American Federation of 
Labor ; that is, societies already in existence, recognizing a reason 
for concerted action on occasions for a stated purpose, have con- 
sented to be put down on the list as branches of the newly formed 
body. Thus, the Swiss Gruetli of America, numbering 15,000, hav- 
ing voted to support the platform of the League, the ‘‘ Advocate” 
adds 15,000 to the aggregate membership. The objects of the 
League are to protect its members ‘‘ against encroachments, by 
whomsoever attempted, upon the inalienable personal rights” of 
men, as defined in the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution ; to organize and agitate with this protection in view, and 
to ‘‘ arouse the people to a sense of the iniquities of a paternal gov- 
ernment as inimical to progress and liberty.”” In its platform, the 
League declares that ‘‘ Prohibitionist agitations have assumed an 
attitude so threatening, that jt becomes the duty of liberty-loving 
citizens to oppose them as being harmful to public interest, and 
reprehensible in the extreme;” that ‘‘excessive indulgence in 
alcohol can only be prevented by rational and liberal laws ;” that 
food adulteration should be prevented by law ; that ‘‘ better results 
should be afforded by our [public] schools in the way of moral 
education ;” that ‘‘there exists in our country a scandal and sensa- 
tion propagating journalism, which, as the hireling of political and 
moral corruption of the times fosters a want of principle in the 
people, and should, therefore, be abolished or curbed by better 
elements ;” that corrupt politics must be fought ; that trusts must be 
forbidden and prevented by the government ; and that it ‘‘ is obli- 
gatory upon the legislative authorities to protect the people by 
lucid and unequivocal laws.” ‘The State seems to play the chief 
role in the Personal Righters’ programme. 

Nationalist Notes: The Kaweah ‘‘Commonwealth” prints a 
special notice cautioning members not to go to the colony expecting 
employment, unless called by the Secretary. San Fran- 
cisco ‘‘ Freethought” says: ‘‘The Nationalist badge-pin, a fac- 
simile of which has been forwarded to me from Los Angeles, has a 
device described as ‘a Dove, representing the Spirit of Love, de- 
scending from above, to announce a new Era of Peace.’ Mr. B. G. 
Haskell wore one the other night when he shied his hat violently 
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across the hall and desired to thrash Otto Sinz for reporting a de- 
ficiency in his accounts.” ‘‘ Freethought” also reports : 
‘It is feared that the Nationalist club of San Francisco will hold 
no more receptions. At a business meeting last week a committee 
appointed to examine the books of the club reported a shortage in 
the accounts of the financial secretary, and charged Mr. Haskell 
with embezzlement. ‘The organization is deeply in debt, the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Addie L. Ballou, contemplates resigning, and scan- 
dalous revelations are foreshadowed. The business meeting 
broke up in a violent row.” The Laborers’ Co-operative 
Construction Company (Nationalist), of Los Angeles, has taken a 
contract from the Electric Railway to remodel the entire system of 
tracks, poles and wires. It has just finished a sewer contract. 

The Los Angeles ‘‘ Weekly Nationalist” says: ‘‘ The 
‘Pacific Union’ devotes nearly a column of its most valuable, 
front-page space to an article wherein the editor of this paper is in- 
vited to the genial task of ascertaining from the 200 secretaries of 
the 25,000 organized workingmen of San Francisco what their 
opinion is of Mr. B. G. Haskell. There is one trifling objection in 
the way, viz.: that the Co-operative Association which runs this 
paper is not paying its editor his weekly salary for any such work, 
and is, indeed, most anxious that he should do all in his power to 
lift this great question of Nationalism out of the rut of petty per- 


sonalities.” 
Foreign Notes: Within a few months the wages of the North- 


umberland miners in England have been advanced several times, in 
all about 30 per cent. Six of the Nihilists have been sentenced 
in Paris to three years’ imprisonment Last Saturday 
there was actually a strike of London policemen. ‘The force at the 
Bow street station refused to go out on duty because of the re- 
moval of an agitating constable to another district, and forty-nine 
of them were suspended from duty. The London post- 
office employés have lately betrayed many evidences of discontent, 
and on Saturday eighteen postmen were dismissed for attending a 
public meeting where their wrongs had been discussed. A New 
York correspondent telegraphs : ‘‘ The mutinous spirit is spreading 
like wild fire.” The London ‘‘ Commonweal” reports 
activity in the social agitation in many countries. It says that 
in Russia, while the movement is chiefly among the peasantry, the 
industrial towns feel its influence ; in Warsaw, a new secret journal, 
‘“The Class Struggle,” has been issued. In Holland, the widow 
of Donwes Dekker, a Socialist who sacrificed a government position 
to his convictions, has published a partof hismemoirs. In Austria, 
trials of the first of May strikers are taking place all over the 
country, the sentences being outrageously severe. In Spain, 
Anarchist group ‘‘ The Eleventh of November,” of Barcelona, has 
received sixty-three papers in reply to invitations sent out to con- 
tribute to a volume of Socialist essays, selections from which are 
now being published. In Sweden, the Northern section of the 
Swedish Socialist party has lately had a congress at Stockholm, 
and there was lately a strike at Malmé, during which rioting oc- 
curred such as had not been witnessed in Sweden in ten or fifteen 
years. In Brazil, a small number of Italian Anarchists have set up 
an Anarchist colony at Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul. In the 
Argentine Republic, Italian, French, Spanish, and German com- 
rades spoke before a large meeting in the great hall in Buenos 
Ayres on the 2d of May, the result being the formation of an in- 
ternational revolutionary Socialist league ; in the same city Flem- 
ish and Dutch Socialists have founded a society for revolutionary 
propaganda. 

Labor Notes: A correspondent of the Pittsburg ‘‘ Commoner” 
makes out a case against the Typothetz as a secret society of em- 
ploying printers engaged in skillfully undermining the typographi- 
cal unions, attacking them in the cities where they are weakest, and 
furnishing non-union men from a distance in case of strikes. A 
long-contemplated movement has been started in New York to as- 
sociate the various unions in the printing trade. The New 
York cloakmakers’ strike is attracting much attention. ‘The Cen- 
tral Labor Union will hold a mass-meeting in Cooper Union, 
Thursday evening, to discuss the situation. 

The Pope has rendered a decision sustaining Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s action against Rev. Dr. Burtsell, 
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Literature. 


‘‘Song Stories for Little People ”—218 of them—selected from 
such authors as Phoebe Cary, Juniata Stafford, Sophia E. Eastman, 
John G. Whittier, Susan Teall Perry, Ethel Lynn, Joanna Bailey, 
Mary E. Bradley, Rose Terry Cooke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, has 
been published by Funk & Wagnalls. Suitable for mothers and 
nurses, the range of the poems is wide, and many of them are ad- 
mirably adapted for public recitation. The book is well printed 
and well bound. 


In my opinion ‘‘Czesar’s Column” can never rank with such 
books as ‘‘ Looking Backward,” because it lacks the polish and con- 
sistency a master of fiction would give it. A driver runs over a 
beggar, and ‘‘ the rapid speed of his powerful horses” is stopped, 
and the horses thrown ‘‘upon their haunches” by the rescuer, be- 
fore the front wheels reach the beggar, who, though being ‘‘ under 
the feet of the horses,” crawls out unhurt. The beggar proves to 
be a prominent member of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Destruction,” 
which is made up of groups of ten, those of each being unknown 
to any other group; yet ‘‘Max” chooses a cabman out of those 
passing by a mark on his clothes. ‘‘Only those who have fibre ~ 
enough to persist in labor under conditions which so strongly tend 
to drive them into crime can be members of our brotherhood.” 
But the negroes of the South, ‘‘to a man,” were members, making 
them superior to any race ever known. There were 10,000,000 mem- 
bers made of this good ‘‘ fibre,” and education had been continually 
spread among the masses, making their slavery more galling ; yet 
after the cataclysm only barbarians were found in the country, and 
reconstruction was impossible. Still, the book has great reform 
value. Ca ats 

Wordsworth Donisthorpe’s ‘‘ Individualism: A System of Poli- 
tics” (Macmillan & Co.) will be read through by people of leisure 
fond of superficial refinements in metaphysical philosophy. In his 
preface, the author confesses that, overruled by friendly criticism, 
he has disjointed his chapters from their original order and printed 
the fourth after the twelfth and the fifth after the tenth. But this 
does not matter. The last might have come first—in fact I think it 
ought to—or any one, or two, or three omitted, and the work still be 
as well arranged and complete as it could possibly be. For, take 
up a theme which has run the gauntlet of the doctrzmazres, compare 
the views of the best known among them, convict them of differ- 
ences, throw in one little idea here and there and pour superfine 
criticism on every page, and you have achapter for Mr. Donisthorpe’s 
book. Mingle confusedly the solid with the subtle, the humorously 
serious with the stale, and dribblein pinches from a redundant stock 
of scholarly references, and you have Mr. Donisthorpe’s literary 
style. Such a book is equally complete in one chapter or one hun- 
dred. ‘‘ Individualism” is wanting in clearness, terseness, point ; 
in brilliancy and force. It is valuable neither as a good summary of 
extra-Donisthorpian views nor a coherent and vigorous exposition 
of Donisthorpism. Its political economy is a jumble of absurdities; 
the momentum of its analytical power usually expends itself 
in the splitting of a word; its sterile discursiveness is exasper- 
ating. In looking over the book I could not rid myself.of the 
recollection of a lumbering fat man, whom I used to know, 
who was forever floundering about trying to balance a feather 
on his nose. He had spent days and dollars at the circus ad- 
miring feather-balancing artists, and he knew every poise, dodge, 
posture, gesture of all the great feather-balancers, and while - 
taking breath during his own exercise in the art would regale 
his listeners with theories as to how feather-balancing ought to be 
done. But he never could get a feather to stand upright on his 
nose. He couldn’t catch the knack. 

Books Received: ‘‘My Religious Experience,” by Samuel P. 
Putnam; Freethought Publishing Company, San _ Francisco. 
‘‘Philosophy in Homceopathy,” by C. S. Mack, M. D.; Gross & 
Delbridge, Chicago. ‘‘ A Symposium on the Land Question,” by 
Auberon Herbert, Sydney Olivier, stobert Scott Moffat, Lieut.- 
Col. W. L. R. Scott, Henry W. Ley, Wordsworth Donisthorpe, J. 
C. Spence, Michael Flurscheim, Herbert Spencer, J. B. Lawrence; 
edited by J. H. Levy; T. Fisher Unwin, London (is,) 
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TUBE ROSES, FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
GLADIOLI. 


Twenty of both, 50 cents; ten of both, 30 cents. 
Catalogue and choice TEA ROSE, 1ocents. Take 
your choice. Five good Tuberose Bulbs and cata- 
logue, 15 cents. Fern Cliff Greenhouses, 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


IRST editorial, first column, first edi- 
torial page of /ronclad Age, edited by Dr. J. 
R. Monroe, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“You will find Otto Wett- 
stein's Time-pieces, Jewelry, 
and other advertised wares as 
solid and honest as his solid 
and honest Atheism.” 


(=~ Send me trial order. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
Es‘ablished in 1857. ROCHELLE, Ill. 


PROSE.) POEMS 


ANE = 


SELECTIONS, 


By ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Third Edition, Revised and Erlarged. A Hand- 
some Quarto, containing over 309 pages 


{ha is, beyond question, the most elegant vol- 
ume in Liberal literature. Thetype is large 
and clear, the paper heavy, highly calendered and 
richly tinted, the press-work faultless, and the 
binding as perfect as the best materials and skill 
can make it. 

The collection includes all of the ‘“‘Tricutes”’ 
that have become famous in literature—notably 
those to his brother E. C. Ingersoll, Lincoln, Grant, 
Beecher and Elizur Wright; his p-erless mono- 
grams on ‘The Vision of War,’’ Love, Liberty, 
Science, Nature, The Imagination Decoration Day 
Oration, and on the great heroes of intellectual 
liberty. A fine steel portrait, with autograph fac- 
simile, has been prepared especially for it. It is 
eminently suited for presentation purposes, for 
any season or occasion. 


Prices: 


In cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges........... $2 50 
In half morocco, gilt edges... 2.252... --.056 4 £0 
In half calf, mottled edges, library style..... 4 £0 
In full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 7 50 
In full tree-calf, highest pcssible finish. ..... g 00 


Sent to any address, by express, prepaid, or mail, 
post free, on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Strike of a Sex ! 


A NOVEL BY ? 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman's sphere, from a woman's standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Reign of the Stoics. 
THEIR HISTORY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, 


and maxims of Self-Control. Self-Culture, Benevo- 
lence, and Justice. 

With citations of authors quoted from on each 

page. Full list of authorities and copious index. 


By Frederic May Holland. 


‘Read the philosophers, and learn how to make 
life happy. seeking useful precepts and brave and 
noble words which may become deeds.’’—Seneca. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘““This book shows that many Christians might 
learn much from these ancient heathen.’’—Ameri- 
can Bookseller. 

“One of the most valuable helps for those who 
would understand the character of human progress 
in all ages.’’—National Quarterly Review. 

“The author has shown himself a diligent stu 
dent, an ardent admirer, and a faithful interpreter, 
of some of the most remarkable monuments of an- 
cient thinking.’’—New York Tribune. 


Large type, widely spaced; heavy paper, broad 
margins; extra cloth, 12mo, 248 pp., $1.25. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


The ‘‘ Express Duplicator,” advertised in 
this issue by C. Bensinger & Co., New 
York, is a new manifolding process that com- 
bines the distinctness and good points of 
the Hectograph, without its disagreeable 
qualities, in that xo washing is required. 
The device is so largely adopted by rail- 
road and express men that it has been 
called the ‘‘ Express Duplicator.”—A dv. 


PHEODISHE RIS UNO T ES. 

It is about a year since I first heard you 
speak in the Masonic Temple, New York. 
On that occasion I bought a TWENTIETH 
Century. I have never missed taking it 
since. It has mads me /¢Aznzk, forcing on 
me the consideration of things I did not, 
and many things I do not sympathize with 
or believe in, or was utterly indifferent to. 
For these reasons I prize the paper.—STan- 
Ley E. Lewis, New York. 


RF, W. Lambert, Lorat, Iowa, says: 
‘Your paper is my companion. I would 
be lonely without it. It is revealing more 
truth, opening more people’s eyes, and doing 
more good than any other paper printed.” 


‘Tell the truth” and knock off the shack- 
les of the. mind.”—J. T. Copman, Boston, 
Mass. 


For the busy life I lead I am taking more 
papers now than I can find time to read, but 
on account of the religion, or rather lack of 
Christianity, as set forth in TWENTIETH 
Century, I must have it. I am not a 
Christian. That sounds harsh to many in 
this so-called Christian country, but it is 
honest.—Homer Foster, Chicago. 


One year ago, yes, even six months ago, 
I did not consider that I had any real need 
of the TWENTIETH CENTURY; now I know 
I need it. Voluntary codperation coupled 
with personal sovereignty—I have been stu- 
dying and planning with that object in view 
for more than five years, somewhat vaguely 
at first, perhaps, but ever onward and up- 
ward.—C. S. Woop, Box 402, Sioux City, Ia. 


Iread aloud your address on Anarchism. 
One man left theroominarage. ButI shall 
keep on stirring them up, and maybe the 
yeast will get to work in some of their minds. 
Iam going to show your papers to all my 
friends.—G. V. Mrserve, Rainier, Ore. 


bo 


GUBSGRIBERS SEND FOR OUR 
RECRUIT POSTAL CARDS. 


For 25 cents we will send you a postal card’ 
for you to fill out with the name of any per- 
son, who will then be entitled to the TweEn- 
TIETH CENTURY for eight weeks. fzve of 
these cards for one dollar. Help on the: 
good cause. 

For the use of subscribers only. 


[2 CASE OF 


MOSES HARMAN. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST and Dr. FOOTE, Jr. 
Price, 3 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


= OR ee 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


eS This book tells how the Spring Valley miners 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is thes‘ ory of am~nstrous and inhnman crime. 
It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 

264 pages Paper, rocents; cloth, $x. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. 

The Talmud: WhatiIt Is. Cloth....... 60 cents. 
“That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.’’—Dean Mil- 
man. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Large mo, 336 pp ; 


EIS 


Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Social- 
ism. 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth”’ is a neat, 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought to be read 
and studied by every eee who wants to be posted 
on what is thought of and going on in the world. 
It does what no other book does: it presents to the 
reader in a concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principle propositions of Modern Socialism, 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

‘*Mr. Grénlund is a man to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by anyone who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the pases and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of men.”—[Wm. D. 
Howells, in a three page review in arper’s 
Monthly. 

Price, cloth, $1; paper binding, 25 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


eae ae NEW NOVEL! 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Totstol’s LATEst Work. 


The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and’ 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

{23 In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar. and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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TWENTIETH , CENTURY. 
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A Thoughtless Yes ! 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. 


“The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have 
aid to impudent authority the tribute of a thought- 
ess yes.’’—R. G. INGERSOLL. 
THE above work, fresh from the press, is a col- 
lection of nine short stories, as fo!lows: 
A Splendid Judge of a Woman, 
The Lady of the Club, 
Under Protest, 
For the Prosecution, 
A Rusty Link in the Chain, 
The Boler House Mystery, 
The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors, 
Florence Campbell’s Fate, 
My Patient’s Story. 


Printed on heavy paper; 231 pages. 50 cents. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GODS. 


With an introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
PAPER, 50C.; CLOTH, $1. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


SOPPRESSED BV GTAE CZAR: 


A Vital Question ; 


Or, 


What Is To Be Done ? 


By N. G. TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 
A Nihilistic Romance! 


Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole and S. S. Sk: 


delsky. 
WRITTEN IN PRISON. 
pases, Only 30 Cents 


(8 In cloth, Benj. R. Tucker’s translation, wit! 
portrait of Tchernychewsky, ONE DOLLAR. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ORKS OF MAX NORDAU. 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- 
ilization. 
364 Pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
{as~ The sale of this work is prohibited in 


various parts of Europe. 


‘*This book is not a book; itis a deed. And those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.””,—Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES. 
400 pages. Paper, 50c. Cloth, One Dollar 


The ‘‘ Paradoxes”’ like the ‘‘ Conventional Lies,” 
deal with prevalent prejudices. 


| PARIS SKETCHES, 


PART I. PAPER, 50 cents. 


(@" For table of contents see back numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. Established 1879, Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 
BRYANTSCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 
“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
@ost successful of its kind in the United States.” 
-NV. Y. World, 


‘‘A Bad God and a False Heaven.” by 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


The TwentretH Century is not for So- 
cialists. Mr. Pentecost tells us that society 
is rotten. Everybody knows that, but not 
everybody knows the remedy, and that is 
what he fails to give us. The Church he 
can fight, but that is all—Aucusr LuTcE, 
Socialistic Labor Party, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please continue the TwENTIETH CENTURY 
to my address. It improves with age.— 
GrEorRGE TuLLock, Rockford, Ill. 


I have for years entertained views running 
in nearly the same lines the TweEntTIETH 
CENTURY is pursuing. 
thought your paper has no equal, and while 
I look upon some of H. O. Pentecost’s econ- 
mic reasonings as very fallacious, yet I have 
no quarrel with him, and cannot get along 
without the paper; have been getting back 
numbers at the news-stand of Taylor Bros. 
for some time; they report a growing de- 
mand. I hope the time may come when the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY may be found in the 
majority of homes, for no thinking person 
can read and not ponder.—B. S. Myers, 
Lowell, Mass. 


There is a photographic fever going on 
among all classes of people. This is because 
of the simplification and cheapening of the 
process for taking instantaneous photo- 
graphs. It affords great pleasure and 
profit to all classes of people. All you have 
to do is to ‘‘press the button” and the por- 
trait is made. 


The baby as it crows, 

The surf as it flows, 

The farmer as he mows, 
Are caught in the act. 


And so are thousands and thousands of 
other things. See ad. of Kodak —Adv. 


A Far Look Ahead 


THE DIOTHAS. 


or, 


16mo. paper, so cents, 


*,* A new and cheaper edition of this extremely 
thoughtful and ingenious volume has just been 
issued. It should be noted that “A Far Look 
Ahead” was first published in 1883, 


“The book is devoted to customs, habits and 
love in the misty future, and for pure, genuine im- 
agination, most charmingly worked out, is unex- 
celled.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Social Studies. 


_ By Rev. R. Heber Newton, author of “ Philistin 
ism,’’ etc., etc. 16mo. $1. 


“ Thoughtful, liberal, and tolerant in spirit, and 


marked by a tone of practical philanthropy.”’—Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed and Deed. 


By Felix Adler, 12mo. $1. Includes essays on 
“Immortality,” ‘‘Religion,” ‘‘ The New Ideal,” 
‘*Spinoza.” “The Founder of Christianity,” ‘*Re- 
formed Judaism,” and others. 


‘The Bible of Today. 


A course of lectures by John W. Chadwick, 8vo. $x. 


“The need of some such work is keenly felt by 
thousands of intelligent persons who are not ina 
position to make an adequate study of the elabor- 
ate works in which this criticism has written its 
comments, yet earnestly desire to know what con- 
clusions the various scholars who have made stud- 
Se of the subject have reached.’’—N. Y. Evening 

ost. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘Why Did You Prote t against the Hang- 
ing of the Anarchists,” by Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball. 2 cents. 


As a disturber of | 


(6 BB) <3 GA =P 


Modern Science Essayist 


1. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

2, Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3, Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss, 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
calevolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man: His Beh antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 


8 ge aos of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 


g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

to. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
1x. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
12. Proofs of Evolution, By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. 
he Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. 
The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G Janes. 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of He: bert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 


14. 


16, 


18 The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M.D. 

19. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams. 


20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
21. The Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 
By John A Taylor. 


22. The Evolution of the State 


23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 

24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. 

»5. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 


27- Evolution of the Wages Svstem. By G. Gunton. 

28. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. 

29 Evolution and Social Reform: x. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 


iO Cents Each. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Dlustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 


“Extremely entertaining and instructive ... 
the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. : 


ga The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers. 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ve OF 


‘Thomas Paine. 


Age of Reason. Paper, «5c; cloth, soc. 
Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophe- 
cies. Paper, 40c; cloth, 7sc. 
Common Sense. Written in 1776. 1s¢. 
Crisis. Written during American Revolution. 
ages. 


Paper, 4oc ; cloth. 7sc. 
reat Works. 8vo, 800 Cloth, $3; leather, 
$43 morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 
Political Works: *“‘Common Sense,’ “ Crisis,’’ 
“Rights of Man.’”’ Cloth, $1.50. i 
Rights of Man, Answer to Burke’s Attack on 


French Revolution. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc 


Theological Works: ** Age of Reason,” ‘‘ Exami- 
nation of Prophecies,” etc., with Life of Paine and 
steel portrait, $1.50. 

Paine Vindicated. Repl 
By R.G. Ingersoll. Wit 
x5C. 

Address TwENTIETH CENTURY 


to New York Observer. 
oman Catholic canard, 


JUST OUT! ~ 


“ Evulution of the Wages System.” 
By GEORGE GUNTON. 


Io cents. Address TwenTierH CEntURY. 
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GREAT 


Books at Small Prices. 


Utopia. .By Sir Thomas More. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Bacou’s Essays, with notes by Devey. Cloth, 
37 cents. } 


Bacon’s Essays with Locke on the Under. 
standing, in one volume, half Russia, 45 cents. 
Goon ee Eliot’s Works. Popular edition, 8vo. 

3-75+ F 

Epictetus. The Teachings of. Translated, with 
notes, by Rolleston. 210 pages, cloth, 30 cents. 


Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. Trans 
lated by George Long, with sketch: s of his life and 
a new view of his philosophy. Cloth, 30 cents. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. Cloth, 
60 c nts, \ 


Lossing. Eminent Americans. ‘Cloth, go cents 


Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Second *‘ . i 

Complete in 1 vol., half mor., 75¢. 
New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. 
The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 
American women, whose names are appended, with 
biographical sketches and fine portraits of the au- 
thors. Edited by Laura C. Holloway. Large mo, 
cloth, $1. i 


American Popular Poets— 

Bryant's Poems, cloth, 30 cents, 

Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 
poems, 30cents (The Spirit of Beauty 2nd 
other poems, 30cents. The Spanish Student 
and o her poems, 30 cents. 2. in 1 vol 6oc.) 

Lowell, James R Early poems, cloth, 30certs. 

Whittier’s Poems (so far as out of copyright), 
zo cents. ; 

The Great British Poets— 

Robert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. 

Milton. 2 volumes for 80 cents. 

Thomas Moore. 3 volumes for $1 40. 

Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $r.75. 


Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Secame and Lilies 
cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents, 


Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 
by William Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 
other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top $1.15. 


Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, acc. 


Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
prices ; send for list.) 


Guizot. Historv of Civilization. By M. Guizo’. 
In one large vulume, large 12m0, 270 pages; cloth 
50 cents. 


The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham 
erton. Cloth, 60 cents; half morocco, 75 cents. 


McCarthy. A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; largetype, 
cloth, 35 cents : 

A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
W. Hutson ; 12m0, $1.10. 


The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 
Dawson. Small quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 
from $1.50 to 50 cents 


Planetary and Stellar Worlds, bv Gen. O. M. 
Mitchel. Price 1educed from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 
cloth, 35 cents. 

Youman’s Dictionary of Fvery Day Wants, 
containing over 20,000 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 
price reduced from $4 to $1.50. 

Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M. D.; 
400 pages 8vo, $2. Treats of matters connected 
with the generation and regeneration of the human 
race. 


Family Medical Guide. Edited by Edwin Lan- 
caster, M.D., F. R.S. Written by distinguished 
members of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, London. American edition, revised and 
enlarged, large 8vo, 500 pages; price in cloth $4. 
reduced to $1. 

Roget’s Thesaurus ; words classified according 
totheir meaning. 12mo, cloth; price reduced from 
- $2.50 to $1.50. 

Mill, John Stuart, on Liberty. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ee 500 SAMPLES, BOOKS, OIROU. 
wu 4 LARS LETTERS and PAPERS 
MUTA Rive FREE 
from firms al) over the werld if you 
send 20 cents to have your name in 
American Directory. Copy sent you 
with name inserted. AJwavs address 
American Directory Co. Kennedy N Y 
Vernon Hr, Va, Deo 27, 1886. 
Gents—J have already received more than 1,000 par 
CD cele of mail, many N) WSPAPERS, eto, for which £ 
CF ert eae iserind cconne: | kom true exper 
A \D su0e your directory far excels all others, Rt Jasna 


[pe SOCIAL MONSTER. 
By JOHN MOST. 

Ten Cents. 
- Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren St. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Freedom's Library. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
Il—Cost the Lim't of Price: A Scientific Meas- 
ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda- 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $1. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 
York * Tribune,’’ and a subsequent discussioa, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, Ignorance. and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
parts ofthe British Empire. A Reply to ‘* Dun- 
raven.’”’ By Lysander Spooner, This is the 
pamphlet of which the Irish revolutionary partv 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents. 

NATURAL LAW;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, ro cents, 


ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. Anaddress 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bos- 


ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- | 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its | 


principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
jin every man’s library, and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
tule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in 
large tvpe, on fine paper and bound in parch- 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents, 


WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AMI FREE 
By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
Reclus, Price, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN) 


EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘ Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? 
upon Henry George’s 
Trade.’”’ By John F, Kelly. Price, 5 cents. 


A FEMALE NIMHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
Protest Against the Government of Man by 
Man. By Auberon Herbeit. Price, 10 cents. 


THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori- 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents, 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa- 
tions, and Frauds. Price, 10 cents. 


SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE (sr portraits). 25 cents. 

ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music), 
Lloyd. 10 cents. 


Address TwentietrH CENTURY, 


Social Wealth: 


The Sole Factors and Exact Ratios inits Ac- 
- quirement and Apportionment. 


By J. K. INGALLS. 


Contents: Economic Schools (a brief Review of 
their origin and growth) ; Rise and Growth of Cap- 
italism ; Unearned Increase (profit, interest, rent); 
Conservation of Wealth ; Tools and Improved Ma- 
chinery ; The Nature of Wages ; Private and Social 
Wealth; Land Ownership; Private Property in 
Land ; Capital and the Productive Factors; Part- 
nership and Co-operation; Law of Contracts; 
Money and Credit ; Of Value and Economic Ratios; 
Taxation asa Remedy; Reforms not Remedies; 
Suggestions to Legislators; Summary of Defi- 
nitions: Economic and Isonomic. 


320 pages, neatly bound in cloth,ONE DOLLAR 
; Waaress this office: 


A criticism 


By J. William 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NEATLY Bounn. | TEN CENTS. 


‘Protection or Free. 
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The Confessions 


—— OF ——- 
J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


4o full-page illustrations, 
cents; cloth, §z 50. 


721 pages. Paper, 75 
‘*T felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pure in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book 10, pag 
262. 
—— ALSO — 


PROFESSION OF FAITH OF A 


SAVOYARD VICAR. 
(Translated from the French.) 


The above volume includes “ A Search for Truth,” 
by Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner.) 


CIGta ROLCENtS a: s sacuy'one eee Paper, 25 cents. 


ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN, 


The author offers evidence to show— : 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s poe armente against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer; 
without a new thought added. i 

That Henry George extracted even many of ‘his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund theory Henry 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 

’ used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered ” the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
long before he wrote his “Progress and Pov- 
erty. 

That the weak points of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as to confirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them, 


With 
Henry George's Dental of Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 
One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York. 


BIBLE MyTHS 
AND THEIR 
PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS, 


Being a comparison cf the 
Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles with 
those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity. con- 
sidering also their Origin and Meaning, 
By T. W. Doane. 


With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo; 600 
pages. $2.50. 


“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 
THE FIRST NOVEL 


By EKpWARD .BELLAMY, 


; “Six to One.” 
Only 25 cents. 


author of ‘‘Looking Backward 
ge A mighty clever story. 


‘“« Calvin’s God or None,” by Hugh O. Pen- 
tecost. 3 cents, 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Try Our $1.00 Shirt. 


REINFORCED Bosom, 
(@¥- Facep SLEEVEs, FELLED SEAmMEs, and a 


PERFECT LFF. 


Neckwear, Underwear, Collars, Cuffs, Sus- 
penders, Hosiery, etc., 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


Out-of-town orders will receive prompt attention. 


H. B. EPSTEIN, 
246 THIRD AVENUE, 


Between 20th and arst streets, New York. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage- -slavery and overty abolished ; liberty, 
Worker and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 

ron esuence of intelligent and industrious men 
women with a view to membership, invited. 
Paniphtets re Pee of Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. ress Secretary K.C.C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


PAUL GROSSER, 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


A large variety of Blank Books and Commerciai 
Stationery. 


(8 TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 


ture always on hand. 
FOURTH AVENUE, 


HOLMANS, * “New vork 


CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and_ Diarrhoea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


THE KORAN. 


Translated by George Sale. 


PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centuries, 
held his sword victorious over a large part of 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and still holds for him 
130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


r2mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


STARTLING BOOK 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Many who have read ‘‘ DIANA ”’ recognize in it 
the ‘‘ WONDERFUL DISCOVFRY OF DR. ZUGASSENT.” 
It explains how unbridled desires may be domi- 
nated by rational continency, 

“T)iana”’.is unobjectionable in tone and language. 

Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton 
place, New York. Publishers also of the best work 
on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 


The Liberal Classics. 


Volney’s Ruins of CERES with portrait and 
map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients 


Paper; 400:s cloths cco: cer eaten seine sna 75 
TheVicar of "Savoy, by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
with portrait. Paper cover, 2sc.; cloth..... » 50 


Superstition in all Ages, by jean’ Meslier, an un- 
believing Monk. Paper cover, soc.; cloth. . $1.00 
History of POhristianity, by Edward Gibbon. 


One vol., 12mo., cloth, 864 , illustrated... $1.50 
Christian Paradoxes, b rancis Bacon..... 10 
Voltaire’s Romances. reticle illustrated. 

12mo., 480 pp. Paper cover, $1;cloth........ $1.50 


Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY. 


“Hear Our Side.” 


Send 4 cents in stamps for the ‘“‘ SINGLE-TAXER’S 
CATECHISM,”’ to C. B. M., P. O. box 206, Newark, N. 


‘and get a copy of this inimitable burlesque. a 


~[Lucifer. 


Ruins of Empires 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


. To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 


a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Consteliations by the ‘Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 40c.; cloth, 7s5¢. 

(ee Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. — 

4 Warren street, New York. 


LOS CERRITOS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 


This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, COMPLETE AND PRAC CTICA 

Just as showninout, 3 Alphabets oho are Bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, in neat case with catalogue and directions “HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER.” Sets up any name, prints cards, paper, envelopes, etc., marks 
linen. Worth 500. The best gift for young people. Postpaid onl: ae he 3 for 600. 
6 for $1. Ag’ts wanted. eres Bro., 65 Cortlandt St, N. Y. Citye 


lant things you never knew or thought 
(Nhearrratt Bo ody and its curious organs, 
ed, health saved, disease induce 


Ste tee i NONSENSE. 
Murray Hill Pub. Co,, 129 E. 28th St., New York 


made easy Manufacturing 
Rubber Stamps. Send for 
Price List of Outfits, to 
J. F.W. Dorman, No. 217 
East German Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. U. 8. A. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


Thelargest Establishmentinthe 
World for the treatmentof Hair 
and Sabin Orotuess OEe waa 
Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckles, 
Nose, Red oni Oily Skin, 
Acne,Pimples, Blackheads, Bar- 
ber’ 's Itch, ‘Scars, Pittings, Pow- 
der Marks, ‘Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunk- 
en Cheeks, etc, Consultation 
free at office or by letter. 128 
"page book on all skin and sealp affec- 

ons and their treatment, sent sealed 

1 to any address on recei : 5 10 cts. 
OHN I. WOODBURY 

Sera ou 125 42d St., New York City. | 
ACKAL SOAP, at Deuaeey or sh mail, 50 cis, 


3 INGERSOLL’ S Were : 


‘In silk cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and sides, 


Wrinkies, Red 


ay eeu Published. 


ew. edit’ on (zoth), F pocket volume, bound i in elas: 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause — 
and Cure, to which is added an impor chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnatural — 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities,bv H. J. 
JORDAN, M.D,, formerly pupil of the lateDr.Se- 
queira and Dr, Pereira: of the Aldersgate School 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew's Hospital etc., Lon- 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 25. cents, di- 
rect from the author, 333 West “o3d street, New 
York, Consultations daily, To to ins ercnieee till 8. 


gis ‘Unitarianism, ee 
Brief Btareticnts sent free on application to o Wer Rabat 

cester P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Books = 

loaned. See 2 Zia nse 


ONLY AUTHORIZED. EDITIONS. 


“Rot, T-'The Gods and Other Teetorer ‘Conse ghan 
tents: “' The Gods,” “ Humboldt,’ Thomas Bae oe - rl oe 
ye Individuality, ” “ Feretics and 'Heresies.”” 12M, 
cloth, $1.25 ; paper, so cents. 

Vol. IL—The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 
Contents: ‘The Ghosts,” “The Liberty of Man,- — 
Woman, and Child,” "The Declaration of Inde- - 
pendence,” ‘ Abont Farming in Illinois,” “ Tribute — 
to Rev. Alexander Clark.” xi2mo, cloth, Sa 253 5 ed : 
per, 50 cents. | 

Vol, III.—Some Mistakes of Moiede 

pp., cloth, $1.25; paper, s< cents. : 

Vol. I1V.—ingersoll on Talmagian ee 
(New.) 443 pp., cloth, gilt top, S203 Las: clot 
$1.25 ; paper, so "cents. ; 

What Must We do to be Saved? 89 Pp. 72m0,- 
paper, 25 cents. : 

Address on Civil Rights. By Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Price, 10 cents. 

Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 
Price, ro cents. 

Blasphemy. 
Reynolds. 


Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete, 
Bound in One Volume, — E 
HALF MOROCCO, — OTT akira em 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold atthe ex. fis 
tremely low price of $s. Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED! — 


Prose-Poems and Scletions 


(With an elegant full-page steel Portrait.) 
Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 


x2m0, 278 


Argument in the Trial of C. a 
Paper, 25¢.; cloth, soc. ee 


ie 


TwENpErn CenTuRY, 4 Warren Sty 28 


Ge M. M. TRUMBULL ON 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


eee 
Mr. Pentecost says of it: “It will make your 
rylood dance in your veins, as you read it, if ye 
ave blood that can dance.”’ x 
FIVE CENTS in postage stamps will secure you 
4 copv: 12 copies for so cents ; 25 copies for $1. 


ae hee of En sete Words. 


ROGET’ > TH ESAURUS 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND) PHRASES, 


classided" and arranged so as to facilitate the ex 
pression of ideas and assist in Hera 
composition. Pp Sean wee oe 
“There is no need of praising the eroeae Ro eae 
whose work is almost a, indi peeeer toall writers 
as a dictionary.’—[New York World. 
“While there are many dictionaries and works on 
synonyms, none can be named beside this, which 
is indispensable to all. writers of the pee. - 
{Round Table. 
SEIS a standard, and are are no terms the 
¢ itic can use in s eaking of it but terms wf un. 
qualified praise. [The Churchman, : 


_Crown 8vo ; about 800 ae Fa at $ 
our price, post- pate $1 BOBS. in : 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


Vot.:-V.~ No: 3. 


4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1890. 


Pricr, 5 CENTS. 


Save Time, Save Trouble. 


SAVE PRINTERS’ BILLS. 
USE THE : 


“EXPRESS DUPLICATOR,” 


reproducing 150 exact fac simile copies from any 
writing, drawing, design, music, typewriting, by 
simply writing with your own pen on any paper 
and laying same on plate where negative is ob- 
tained. After copies taken from it, ink will sink 
and 4th on plate ina few hours WITHOUT 
WASHING, and same plate ready again for new 
originals. Order as many plates as you may re- 
uire according to daily use. PRICES—Note size, 
1.50; letter size, $2.20; legal cap size, $2.50; brief, 
$3. 50; engineer’s size, 17x28, P7350 etc., for one single 
plate in suitable cabinet and any one color ink. 


The Edison Mimeograph, Cyclostyle, Autocopy- 
ist, etc.; new and second-hand apparatus, and ex- 
cellent supplies for all processes at Headquarters 
for Manifolding Devices. 


C. BENSINGER & CO., 
5 and 7Z Dey street, New York. 


Menton the TWENTIETH CENTURY when answer- 
Ze 


H Je BARRO N, 


Hot Water Heating. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW KODAKS. 


48 Railroad avenue, 


‘“ You press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
_ ALL LOADED WITH Transparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. : 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for catalogue. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BEECHAMS PILLS. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


FOR ALL 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


to which men, women and children 
are subject, is the most marvelous 
Antidote yet discovered. It is the 
premier specific for WEAK STOMACH, 
Sick HEADACHE, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
ConsTIPATION, DisORDERED LIvER,etc. ; 
and is found especially efficacious 
and remedial by female sufferers, 


Long pre-eminent for their health- 
restoring and life-giving properties. 


A Book tor Freethinkers. 


e 


IN GOD'S WAY. 


A NOVEL. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


[Translated from the Norwegian by Elizabeth 
Carmichael. |] 


All Liberals should get this book and, after read- 
ing it. lend it to their orthodox f:iends The title, 
“In God’s Way,” the fame of the auth’r, and the 
intrinsic merit of the stery, will incline many per- 
sons to read it who would never dream of touching 
an “infidel’’ book. 

Price, 50 Cents. 


The Data of Ethics. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Christian Science Healing. 
Help for Mind, Body and Estate. 
By FRANCES LORD. 


S WZ ZE- A full course of lectures, with practical directions 
UY fe tizjz— for applying its teachings to all the circumstances 
Ya of daily life, with additional chapters on Education 
Yy UY? : and Social Changes, on Theosophy and books 
Vi / which render it the broadest in scope of any book 
yet published in this line of thought. 
Mothers will find the chapters on ‘‘ Home Heal- 
ing,’ and ‘Children and Education” valuable 
helps in overcoming everyday ills and worries. 


Third edition. PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID. 
Lily Publishing House, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


‘ 


CLOTH, - - 60 CENTS. 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Ph ‘sical 
PROGRESS: Its Law and Cause. 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth, 75 cents. 


Josern McDownovuen, 
Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AYD 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany. N. Y., 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume. Cloth, 75 cents, 


Address TwENTI“TH CENTURY. 
P and all decorative hou’e plants 
BULBS for forcing and outdoors. 
Catalogue ready in August FREE. Ten per cent 
discount to acknowledged cranks. Catalogue and 
two fine bulbs, 10 cents, Fern Cliff Greenhouses, 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 


BOOKS. 
ee Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


S 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


HAVE AN 


** WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,” 


& 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


nd the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by Tuos. BEEcHaAm, 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. B. 
I’. ALLEN Co., sole agents for the 
United States, 365 and 367 Canal 
street, New York, who (if your drug- 
gist does not keep them) will mail 
Breecuam's Pitts on receipt of price 
—but inguire first. 


Please mention this publication in ordering. 


PRICE I 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. g 


“HHOWVWGOYSAH HOIS HOA FWD Was 


@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


ii 


Books advertised on rst and 3d cols. are cloth bound. 


The Humboldt Library 


OF SCIENCE. 


In this series are well represented the writings of 
Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, Clodd, 
Bagehot, Bain, Wallace, Trench Grant Allen, Bal- 
four Stewart, Geike, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. 


fHE CREAT WORKS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 


The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favored Races in the 


© struggle for Life cNew: edition s2e2. 21 eA. ok coeeoeea $1.25 
The Descent of Man, and Selection In Rela- 
tion to Sex.— With iustrations.— New edition. ..-- $1.50 
The Formation af Vegetable Mould through 


the Action of Earthworms, with Observations on 
their Habits.— Illustrated ..... Watecw ha sahls wiboe apes atet 75 cents. 


A COMPANION-BOMS TO DARWIN'S WORKS. 


Charles Darwin» 
GRANT ALLEN..----.- a lis eae Seems cibie. dpuone a ratan seote 


WORKS BY PROF. THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 


_——— 


évidence as to Man’s Place !n Nature.—Ilus’d. 
On the Origin of Species; or, The Causes of 
the Phenomena of Organic Nature. 
Two books in one volume.-..-......2.5- .----s----- 75 cents. 
The Physical Basis of Life, and other Essays. 


Lectures on Evolution.— With an Appendix on the 
Study of Biology.—Two books in one volume....--- 75 cents, 


Animal Automatism, and other Essays. 


Technical Education, and other Essays. 
Two’ books in one volume ...-...-....-.----.+----- 75 cents. 


SELECT WORKS OF PROF. JOHN TYNDALL. 


Forms of Water In Clouds and Rivers, ice and 
Glacters.— With nineteen illustrations, 


Lessons In Electricity.— With sixty illustrations. 


Six Lectures on Light.—With twenty-eight illustrations. 
Three. books in one volume.......-.-..$2---0..+---0----- $1.00 


SELECT WORKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


Progress: its Law and Cause.— With other Dis- 
quisitions.— Two books in one volume..-........... 75 cents. 


The Cenesis of Science. — 
The Factors of Organic Evolution. 
Two books in one volume,........-.+. Wieasseocus oe 15 cents. 


The Data of Ethics...--.--------eece 
WORKS OF WILLIAM KINCDON CLIFFORD. 


Seeing and Thinking. 
The_ Scientific Basis of Morals. 
Conditions of Mental Development. 


The Unseen Universe.—The Philosophy of ° 


the Pure Sclences. 


, Cosmic Emotion.—The Teachings of Scl- 
ence, 
Five books in one Volume........scccccssecscectseccreee $1.25 


a ASRS aE ES Ns SS i Pe Ae 
SELECT. WORKS OF EDWARD CLODD. 


The Childhood of Religions. 
The Birth and Crowth of Myths. 
The Childhood of the World. 


Three: books :in: one, volume: :.-2-2 00 cides cise scusecesee $1.00 


SELECT WORKS OF RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 


Light Seclence for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Hereditary Traits, and other Essays. 
Miscellaneous Essays. : 
Illusions of the Scnses, and other Essays. 
Notes on Earthquakes, with fourteen Mis- 

“-oManeous Essays. 

40% ‘books: In onevyolume:.s.- oe aaecth Wiceeo ss 22s. tee $1.50 


SELECT WORKS OF J. ALLANSON PICTON. 


The Mystery of Matter.— The. Philosophy 
of Ignorance. 


The Essential Nature of Religion. 
Two books in one volume..........02..2.--.2.------ 75 cents. 


SELECT WORKS OF ANDREW WILSON. 


Science and Crime, and other Essays. 
Science and Poetry, and other Essays. 
‘Two books in’ one volumes. 2s.20s0 iu eee cae cose 75 cents. 


SELECT WORKS OF GRANT ALLEN. 


The Evolutionist at Large. 

Vignettes from Nature. 

Force and Energy.—A Theory of Dynamics. 
Three books in one volume..........--22..2-.--2+-s 


WORKS OF W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


Lurrent Discussions in Science. 
Sclentific Aspects of Some Famillar Things. 
Two books in one volymO........2.ceeccscseccceecee 75 cents 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


24 NUMBERS OF 24 


VOLUME III. 


— Or — 


Twentieth Century 
containing the following Addresses é 


BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


Georgeism, The Sunday Question, 
Tardy Reflections on the Johnstow Disaster, 
What Must I Do? Wanted! A New Religion. 
Murder by Law, Politics and Politicians, 

_ An Infamous Conspiracy. : 
Clubs, Handcuffs and’ Dungeon Cells, 
Neither Ballots nor Bullets, A Timid Majority, 
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Being an Account of the Formation and De- 
velopment of the Canon, by BRron- 
son C. KEELER. 
Paper, so cents. 


tS This book should be read by every Clergy- 
man, Layman, Scholar and Liberal.’ — 


“T have read Mr. Keeler’s book with great pleas- 
ure and pr. fit. He gives, in my.opinion, a clear 
and intelligent account of the growth of the bible. 
He shows why books were received as inspired, 
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to know something abont the origin and growth ot 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, 
15 cents. . 

HyYPNOoTisM. Its History and Development. By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D., Head Physician 
of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. 
Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G, Director 
of the Boston School of Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. A controversy. Consisting of papers contributed to ‘*The 
Nineteenth Century” by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 
PartI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L.S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 cts.) 
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A. C. Ramsay. F. R. S., etc.; Sir As Ball, M. R. 1. A., F. L. S., etc.; Sir R. I. Murchison, F. R. S., 
D.C.L, etc ; Prof. B, Studer, of Berne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva ; Edw. Whimper, Prof. J. W. 
Spencer, Ph D., F.G.S. Double number. Price, 30 cents. : 
Same (Part JI.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 
QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Prof. A. Schaffle. Translated from the German by B. 
Bosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. 
DARWINISM AND POLIliCcSs, By David G. Ritchie, M A ;and ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S. Price 15 cents. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION, By Paolo Mantegazza. 
Same (Part II) Double number, 30 cents. 
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LHE “BAWNING., 


A NOVEL. 


By J. M. L. BABCOCK. 


““THE DAWNING” is a novel that takes up the injustice done by the rich to 
the poor, the mischievous misunderstanding between employers and em- 
ployed, the relation of capital to labor, the shortcomings of the Church, and 
the imperfections of the lawin regard to workingmen. There is no angry 
vituperation, no abuse of the rich because they are rich; but the author has 
an intense feeling about the great injustice that lies at the foundation of the 
whole practical treatment of labor, about the bad effect of this injustice upon 
all classes, and the social dangers that it creates and fosters. The hero and 
heroine of the story are very noble characters. Langdon Bowditch becomes 
interested in workingmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at his club and 
at the houses of his friends. He loses his popularity among the lighter and 
gayer youths of both sexes, but he wins the enduring love of a beautiful girl, 
who believes, as he believes, in faithfulness to one’s ideal, and that for the 
only perfect love the ideal of both man and woman must be identical, must 
be a life ‘resting on the basis of absolute right, intensified by the highest 
moral inspiraticn, devoted to the highest human good,’”” . . . —[Boston 
Advertiser. 

“The book is, on the whole, so good, and breathes such pure sentiments, 
that we are convinced that no one can read it without being elevated thereby, 
and we especially recommend it to those young men and women who are just 
entering upon life, and have not yet decided what parttotakeinit. It may 
help them to see, in the words of the author, ‘that it is not what a man gains, 
but what he strives for, that indicates the tone and fibre of his character,’ and 
that true happiness lies not in the beaten paths of the world, but in the com- 
paratively untried paths of justice and truth.’’—[Liberty. 


“Itis an admirably digested and thoughtful work. The plot is ingenious, 
the action spirited, and the narrative eloquent.’’—[Philadelphia Item. 
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A Study of the Industrial Type. 
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Contents: 
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VIII. Industrial Economics, 
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A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


Cesar's Column ! 


A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Botsgilbert, M. D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1088. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.”—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘“*T was unable to lay it down until I had finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

‘““That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E. Willard. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is imros- 

' sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar's Column’ 

looks forward to what is not only possible, but 

probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“Thave read ‘Cesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’"—Corinne S, 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘*A4 much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.’’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25- paper, 50 cents. 
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te stoke a A wonderful book.”—Edward Everett 
Hale. 

“The extraordinary effect which Mr. Bellamy’s 
romance has had with the public; * * * one 
cannot deny the charms of the author’sart; * * 
* this alluring allegory.’”—W. D. Howells. 

“Tt is a revelation of an evangel.’’—Francis E. 
Willard. 


“ Bellamy’s exceedingly clever book.’’— Ne 
York Tribune. 
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40 cents. 
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Translated from the French, Complete in 
one volume. With numerous illustra- 
tions, including three authenti- 
cated Portraits of the author. 

A handsome volume of 448 pages, printed on fine 
laid paper, and with the best modern presswork. 
Bound in cloth and half calf, ay style; 67 en- 
gravings. Price, cloth, $1.50; half calf or half 

morocco, marbled edges, $4.00. 
Paper, $1. Address this office 
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THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


GS This book tells how the Spring Valley miners 
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It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages Paper, cocents; cloth, $1. 
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Edward Bellamy, Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
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we are the pioneers in Cabinet Letter Files, but during these years we have not been stand- 
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we have kept pace with all needed improvements, and the file we make to-day is as perfect 
as human ingenuity can conceive. The most important feature in a Letter File is the 
accuracy of its index. In this respect WE STAND ALONE. Our Cabinets are now in 
use in every part of the civilized world. We issue a handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
explaining our simple system how to 


File Letters for Instant Reference ! 
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AMBERG FILE AND INDEX CoO., 
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‘‘How the Church Obstructs Progress,” 
by Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


‘““The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
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Published every Thursday at 4 Warren street. See prospectus, Also adver- 
tsements of books we handie. 
Don’t send checks, money orders, postal notes, money, or business communt- 


cations to the editor. Send them to Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, Editor. 


“Frear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The edttor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5, Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2. The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

_ Hue HO, PENTECOST. 


Mrs. Joun W. Mackay is having a hard time of it 
abroad. She wants to get into London society, but 
some pestiferous slanderer industriously circulates the 
report that once upon a time she was a washerwoman. 
This is a horrible crime of which to be accused, and it 
is no wonder that Mr. Mackay has offered one thousand 
dollars for the discovery of the person who started and 
keeps the slander going. A washerwoman! Think of 
it! Why, before long they will be slandering Mr. Mac- 
kay ce saying that Ze works for a eo 


Murat Hatsteap in the last “Cosmopolitan” says 
he thinks municipal governments are failures. Pave- 
ments, street cleaning, elevated roads, all municipal 
works, are failures. Municipal officials are hopelessly 
corrupt. He suggests that Erastus P. Wiman, the Van- 
derbilts, and the Astors form a corporation, buy up 
Staten Island and build a city similar to Bellamy’s 
twentieth century Boston. Each house should be ten 
stories high and supplied with every possible comfort 
and convenience. Each street should have a subway 
for transit and piping. There should be no voting. 
Everything should be run by the corporation. The 
corporation should furnish everything the inhabitants 
use in establishing their homes and be satisfied with a 
return of two per cent on their invested capital. He 


thinks this would stop the further growth of New York 
and result inacity that would be a model which all 
others would imitate. The article is significant for its 
confession of the failure of republicanism in cities, and 
embodies a not bad idea. 


Epwin F. Doyvte, an unfortunate fellow who commit- 
ted some crime not made respectable by law, was com- 
pelled by a policeman to go through the streets of this 
city last week with handcuffs on his wrists and iron 
shackles on his legs. A truly edifying spectacle! 


Tuis is a curious thing: The rulers of New York 
city pass laws against gambling and selling liquor on 
Sunday. Some of the aldermen keep saloons in which 
the latter law is violated every Sunday. The police 
shield the violators of both laws from arrest. Instead 
of arresting them they protect them—for a consider- 
ation. And yet almost everybody believes in law and 
order. 


Gen. Cuinton B. Fisk, who has just died, was, in my 
opinion, a typical Pharisee. He was piously against 
the liquor business, but he was a land speculator. A 
dealer in vacant land is a much worse criminal than a 
liquor seller. A liquor seller tempts men to squander 
money and ruin themselves, but a vacant landowner 
prevents men from living, except as slaves, ‘The price 
of vacant land is human tears and blood. What the 
slaveholder was the vacant landowner is to society. 
Many a good Christian is in this man-starving business. 
Gen. Fisk was president of the East Tennessee Land 
Company. Mainly because of the business he was in, 
the Spring Valley miners and the New York cloak- 
makers starve. 


Here is anold clipping from the “ Press” of this city: 


If belief in a future life—somebody else’s belief—troubles Mr. 
Pentecost he ought not to countenance any publication bearing the 
name of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. How does he know there is go- 
ing to be any twentieth century? and if there is not going to be any, 
what right has any periodical to call itself by the name of what has 
no existence and will continue to have none? To be sure, people 
are shaping their lives and actions just as though there were going 
to be a twentieth century, just as they shape their lives as if there 
were going to be a year 1890, or a month of January, or a Christ- 
mas day next week. But that does not prove anything. The 
reasonableness of their marrying and giving in marriage, buying 
houses and other investments and Christmas presents, etc., isin the 
benefit that they get from the general confidence in the coming of 
these seasons. So, too, there is a general confidence in the coming 
of a future life, and a great many people are benefited by acting in 
view of that confidence. 


That is what passes for argument with many persons, 
But look atita moment. The belief that there will be 
a twentieth century is based on the fact that so many 
centuries have succeeded each other. We judge of the 
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future by the past. But on what fact, what past experi- 
enc2, rests the belief that, as persons, we shall continue 
to live after death? 


On last Thursday evening I attended the meeting of 
the locked-out cloakmakers. Cooper Union was packed 
with people, nearly all men. It was a pathetic sight. 
There were thousands of men who with their families 
are in a worse condition as to physical comforts and 
mental peace than ever the Southern slaves were. They 
have to work harder, have less to eat, poorer houses to 
live in, and more care than the Southern slaves had. 
There they sat, with sodden mien and unintelligent 
faces. When I entered the hall T. H. Garside was 
speaking. He told those poor white slaves that every 
newspaper in town and public sentiment were in their 
favor, and that within one week they would carry their 
flag to victory. What would victory mean in this case? 
The right to belong toa union! For this these people 
are starving. The chairman of the meeting courteously 
invited me to speak, but I could not. That meeting was 
not prepared to hear what I hadtosay. If I had spoken 
I would have contradicted Mr. Garside. The press of 
this city and public opinion are notin favor of these 
helpless slaves. The press, the pulpit, the politician, 
the policemen areallagainstthem. Such leaders as Mr. 
Garside who encourage them in the vain hope of gain- 
ing anything worth getting by their unions are against 
them. They areagainstthemselves. They are enslaved 
as much by their superstitious respect for “things as 
they are.’ as by any outward conditions. Cruel as 
capitalists are, dishonest as politicians are, servile as 
editors and clergymen are, ignorant as “labor leaders” 
are, stupid and superstitious as working people are, I 
see not how we shall escape an insane, horrible, bloody 
outbreak before long. The way to freedom, wealth, 
and peace is plain and straight, but even the poverty- 
stricken slaves will not take it. 


The North American Land Company was incorporated at Albany, 
N. Y., on the roth instaut, to buy and sell real estate upon commis- 
sion in all parts of the United States and Canada. The capital of 
the company is fixed at $100 000, and the principal office is to be in 
New York. The incorporators are Charles H. Neilson, Allen P. 
Williams, and John Hoop, of New York; Alvah Wiswall, Woburn, 
Mass.; Joseph E. Stevens, Jr., Minneapolis.—[ Associated Press 
Dispatch. 

Mark these names well and avoid the society of their 
possessors as you would that of a burglar or mur- 
derer. The persons named are professional dealers in 
vacant land. They correspond to dealers in chattel 
slaves. All persons who do anything toward keeping 
vacant land out of use are partakers in a conspiracy to 
enslave and starve men, women, and children. Every 
tear of the overworked sewing woman, every groan of 
the worn out pauper, every wail of a child dying of 
tenement house conditions is caused by persons who 
hold land out of use. 


SomE Republican congressmen base their advocacy of 
the Federal Election bill on the idea that in the South 
a minority govern a majority. That is the case, but it 
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is the case everywhere in this country. Any one who 

will take the trouble to figure it out will discover that 

nine persons are governed by one. It is very simple. 

The voters are about one in five of the population, and | 
half the voters with one over decide what is to be done. 

The talk about the people governing themselves is pure 

bluff. All the women, all the negroes in the South, all 

the children, all the youth under twenty-one years of age 

and nearly one-half of the male voters are governed by 

six or seven million men who delegate their power toa 

handful of other men. The country is really governed 

by a few unscrupulous politicians, who manage to beg, 

buy, or intimidate about one-tenth of the inhabitants 

to invest them with power. All these statements are 

incontrovertible. But that is the way the people like 

to have it, and as long as they like it that way it will 

remainso. But it is amusing to see how many persons - 
really think we are living under a system of govern- 
ment by majority. 


Tue strike of London policemen and letter carriers 
isa good sign. It indicates decay of the Government 
superstition. A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. 


Fourtu of July and the Saturday half holiday con- 
spired to delay our paper in the mails week before last. 
We are sorry, but we had no control of the causes of 
the annoyance. 


Rev. E. P. Foster, pastor of Storrs Congregational 
church, Cincinnati, has been asked to resign his pulpit 
because he introduces the social question into his ser- 
mons. HeisaChristian Socialist. I congratulate him. 
McGlynn, Kimball, Cross, Foster—all driven out of the 
pulpit because they ask for justice to the poor. These 
occurrences make the wickedness of the Church ap- 
parent. The Church is for the unjust rich against the 
Who will be the next? 

Frank P. Cook, late editor of the “California Nation- 
alist,” sends one of the most interesting and intelligent - 
letters on Nationalism I have yet received. He says: 

While I do not see the matter just as you do, I think you are right 
in striking at the point in Nationalism which you do. 

The point in Nationalism to which I object is that it 
involves compulsion of the minority by brute force, I 
have twice quoted several passages from “ Looking 
Backward” to prove my point, and it has never been 
successfully refuted. Mr. Cook adds: 

It is indeed the vital point; and I am no more than yourself in 
favor of any sort of tyranny. The question is: Is tyranny pro- 
posed ? 

Ido not think tyranny is proposed by Nationalists, 
but that does not alter the fact that Nationalism, as de- 
scribed by Bellamy, involves tyranny—possibly the 
most invincible the world ever saw. Most National- 
ists, I think, have not carefully thought out what the 
political effect of their system would be. 

As I understand Nationalism: We have transient physical needs 
—transient, I mean, in comparison to the immortality that, it may 


be, lies for us beyond the grave—and Nationalism proposes national 
organization, and eventually, perhaps, world-wide organization, for 
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the purpose of supplying those necessities as well, as quickly, and 
by as humane methods as possible. I understand that Nationalism 
deals directly with nothing else but this material purpose. A 
thousand good results in many ways may grow out of it. All right. 
People may organize for a hundred or thousand moral and intel- 
lectual purposes, but such organizations are not part of the pro- 
posal of Nationalism, however much they might be affected by it. 
That one effect of having all the industry of this or any other coun- 
try conducted by all for the equal benefit of all would be moral ad- 
vancement, I have no doubt ; but that would be an effect. 

I admit that Nationalism as an industrial system 
would by equally distributing wealth abolish poverty. 
But as a political system it would also abolish personal 
freedom. And hateful as poverty is, slavery is worse. 
Poverty and slavery can and must both be abolished. 

Nationalism being a proposition for material organization, let us 
suppose that the industry of a single farm of, say, 10,000 acres was 
conducted by a codperative body of people, and they refused to let 
another share in its proceeds who would not do an equal share of 
work, somewhere, in connection with them. Would that be an 
‘‘ application of physical force or government by such means,” ac- 
cording to your idea? 

No; but that would not be Nationalism. That would 
be Anarchism, Kaweah Colony furnishes an illustra- 
tion. The Kaweah colonists think they are National- 
ists, but they are Anarchists. Any one who likes Ka- 
weah may go there subject to the conditions adopted 
by a majority of the colonists. Any one who does not 


like Kaweah may stay away and do the best he can for . 


himself elsewhere. That is Anarchism. 


Suppose, again, that all the industry of the United States was or- 
ganized, would the application of the same rule—‘‘ Earn not, eat 
not ”’—be an ‘‘ application of physical force ”? 

Now, observe the point. If the majority of organized 
workers in the United States in any way should monop- 
olize vacant land, thus preventing unorganized in- 
dividuals from independently sustaining their lives, 
should any choose to do so, it would be government by 
physical force. If vacant land were not so monopolized 
it would not be government by physical force. ‘The 
whole question turns upon the right of the individual 
to secede from the Government and use any land not 
already in use. If Nationalism means that vacant land 
shall be free I have no objection to it. But in that 
case it should be called Anarchism, not Nationalism. 

In material affairs, at least, perhaps elsewhere, there are differ- 
ent ways of effecting the same purpose. Only one way can be 
adopted, perhaps. If, upon consultation, the majority of workers 
by vote decide for one way, in preference to others, and the minor- 
ity, so long as they work, must loyally follow that method, having 
at the same time the continual right of protest and to quit the or- 
ganization, would such rule of the majority be an ‘‘ application of 
physical force’’? 

I see no objection to majority rule providing that the 
decision of the majority is not physically forced upon 
the minority. The minority should have the right to 
secede and an opportunity to earn a living independ- 
ently of the majority. 

The Nationalism in which I believe does not propose any force 
more physical than the rule of the majority as to methods for the 
general object of getting the means (not saying what shall after- 
ward be done with them by the individuals, except morally) for sus- 
taining physical life, and also saying that ‘‘if a man will not work 
or, as I prefer to say, be faithful), neither shall he eat.” 

I would like to ask Mr, Cook a single and simple 
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question. Do Nationalists propose to leave unused 
land free for cccupancy? If so, what is the meaning of 
these, Mr. Bellamy’s words ?— 

To speak of service being compu/sory would be a weak way to 
state its absolute zmevitableness, Our entire social order is so 
wholly based upon and deduced from it that if it were conceivable 
that a man could escape it, Ze would be left with no possible way 
to provide for his existence. 

“ Looking Backward” seems to me to teach that un- 
der Nationalism every foot of land would be controlled 
by the Nation. Every opportunity to produce or ex- 
change would, by brute force, be denied any one who 
might happen to not wish to belong to the industrial 
army. 


Tue following long extract is from the “ Universal- 
ist Record,” of Newark, N. J., edited by my friend and 
neighbor, Rev. W. S. Crowe, pastor of the Universalist 
church in that city: 

THE ANARCHISTS’ CREED. 

In April ‘‘ Record” we made a quotation from the TwEnTIETH 
CENTURY, two sentences of which alone are important in this con- 
nection ; and those two sentences are: 

‘‘He” (the Anarchist) ‘‘does not believe that there should be no 
contributions of individual wealth for societary undertakings.” 

‘‘What he” (the Anarchist) ‘‘ objects to is, that individuals 
should be physically forced to pay such sums into the public treas- 
ury.” 

In commenting upon those two sentences we said, among other 
things: 

‘His creed differs from the creed of other citizens in this trifling 
particular, that while it is necessary that somebody should pay the 
bills, the gentle Anarchist claims that Ze should not be forced to do 
any of the paying. He will enjoy the school, roads, postal system, 
and all the rest, but he must be allowed perfect freedom to pay or 
not pay for the maintenance of these ‘societary undertakings,’ as 
may happen to be his pleasure. How charming!” 

The TweEnTIETH CENTURY referred to our comment as a mzsrepre- 
sentation. In May ‘‘ Record” we asked Mr. Pentecost to explain 
the two sentences above quoted and show wherein our misrepre- 
sentation lay. So far as we have been able to learn he has not 
done so. 

Rev. John C, Kimball, a Unitarian minister of Hartford, Conn., 
takes up the battle which Mr. Pentecost declines, and replies to the 
‘‘Record’s” comment. After quoting the ¢wo sentences, and under 
the heading of 

‘*Universalist Anarchy,” 
Mr. Kimball remarks: The ‘‘ Record” then goes on to say with 
reference to it, ‘‘if that platform is not at the acme of humor, then 
we confess that we never saw a funny thing in print,” and again it 
speaks of it as ‘‘what we deem the most ridiculous platform ever 
championed by a man of genius.” 

In what way ‘‘funny” and ‘ridiculous?’ Is not this platform 
the very one on which the Universalist churches, and indeed all the 
churches of our country, are financially based? Up to less than 
fifty years ago the people in most of our states, Massachusetts for 
instance, were taxed for the support of their churches and forced to 
pay the tax precisely the same as that for schools and for the Gov- 
ernment. But about that time the law was repealed, and since then 
all church contributions ‘‘for societary undertakings” have been 
voluntary; and certainly the ‘‘ Record,” judging by its general 
spirit, would be one of the last religionists to go back to the old 
system. Changing now simply the word ‘‘ Anarchist” for Univer- 
salist, Mr. Pentecost’s sentences state exactly the ‘‘ Record’s” own 
position. 

He (the Universalist) does not believe that there should be no con- 
tributions of individual wealth for societary undertakings. What 
he (the Universalist) objects to is that individuals should be physi- 
cally forced to pay such sums into the public treasury. So with the 
‘‘Record’s” comment ; ‘‘ While it is necessary that somebody should 
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pay the bills, the gentle Universalist claims that he should not be 
forced to do any of the paying. He will enjoy the preaching, the 
worship, the Sunday-school, the conference meeting, and all the 
rest, but he must be allowed perfect freedom to pay or not to pay 
for the maintenance of these societary undertakings, as may happen 
to be his pleasure. How charming!” 

Where is the ridiculousness of the platform as used by the 
churches? Practically it has been found to work well, though at the 
time of the change there were not a few timid Christians who thought 
it a very melancholy thing ; likely to result in the downfall of all re- 
ligion. More money has been raised for church ‘‘societary under- 
takings” since its adoption than ever before, and with far less 
grumbling ; and nobody thinks of going back to the old compulsory 
system. 

Moreover, it is not only the churches that are conducted on this 
principle, but the temperance societies, the secret orders, as the 
Masons and Odd Fellows, the Grand Army posts, the multitude of 
reformatory and charitable organizations, the insurance companies, 
and indeed all business corporations. After a person has subscribed 
to them, the law may sometimes, indeed, take cognizance of the fact, 
but the subscription itself is wholly voluntary. 

Why then should it be considered ‘‘ the acme of humor” to advo- 
cate the conducting of society as a whole on the same platform? 
Society as a whole is made up of the same material, and the interest 
in it and the benefits derived from it are surely not less. Anarchism 
—without law—is not the antithesis of ‘‘ society undertakings,” but 
of legalism. It is the doctrine of doing a thing not because it is 
commanded by law, but because it is right in itself, the very thing 
that Christianity, especially Pauline Christianity, teaches, under the 
names of ‘‘faith”’ and of ‘‘the spirit,” as its foremost principle. 
‘‘Now we are delivered from the law, that being dead wherein we 
were held, that we should serve in newness of spirit.” Paul had in 
mind the Mosaic law, which was both civil and moral, and discusses 
the subject with reference to church life; but the principle is the 
same everywhere, the acting from the inward spirit rather than 
from outward legislation. Call it, in relation to society at large, an 
ideal, if you will, impracticable till human nature is vastly improved. 
That, however, is exactly what the Sermon on the Mount is—es- 
pecially its precepts, ‘‘ Resist not evil,” ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth,” ‘‘ Give to him that asketh thee,” and the like. 
And if the ‘‘ Record” is not prepared to call such words ‘‘ the acme 
of humor” and ‘‘ the most ridiculous platform ever championed by a 
man of genius,” why should it do so with this other ideal, as a thing 
equally to be aimed for, of a social state supported all through by 
voluntary contributions—those of conduct as well as money—rather 
than by physical force? 

Come now, brother, confess good naturedly that it is you who are 
in ‘‘the tight place,” and that the real ‘‘acme of humor” is that you 
have been holding up to ridicule in another, misled by a name, what 
is one of Christianity’s and of your own church’s most solemn prin- 
ciples. 

Hartford, Ct. 


To all of which we have only to remark, that, if Mr. Kimball 
properly represents Mr. Pentecost and the Anarchists, their entire 
dream of government is ridiculous beyond expression. To run the 
Government as a church is run—by popular subscription—well, that 
is enough to excite the risibles of all mankind. Whois going to act 
as Government Deacon to pass around the hat for a life-saving sta- 
tion on the Long Island coast, or a post route in Wyoming, or to 
erect a light-house on the north shore of Lake Superior, or to repair 
the mail bags of the Galveston P. O.? 

Any minister who has paid off a church debt, and remembers his 
experience ; any church supporter who recollects upon what a few 
all the financial burdens fall in a voluntary system, will appreciate 
the magnificence of the humor in this Anarchistic suggestion of a 
Parson Government. 

Will average people pay any more tax than they are compelled to 
pay, or any more than will average up their quota with their neigh- 
bors? Let the editor of the TwentiztuH Century republish his own 
experience in that regard. 


The reason why I dropped the matter was because I 
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saw that it was impossible to convey the idea of An- 
archism to Mr. Crowe’s mind in its present state of de- 
velopment regarding the social question. Mr. Crowe’s 
“ Government Deacon” is indeed ridiculous, and from 
his point of view no doubt the entire idea of govern- 
ment without brute force seems absurd. It is quite 
plain that Mr. Crowe has never read Herbert Spencer’s 
“Social Statics.” If he had he would not have said 
what he did in the foregoing about lighthouses, etc. 
This is one subject on which my generally learned 
friend is wofully ignorant, and I decline to discuss 
the question with him until he evinces some evidence 
of having prepared himself for the discussion by read- 
ing Spencer’s “Social Statics,” at least. Mr. Crowe is 
a dear, good man, and I like him, but on the social ques- 
tion in general, and Anarchism in particular, he is as 
blind as a bat, and Iam quite sure that thousands of 
other clergymen are just as blind as he is. Men like 
Herbert Spencer elaborately explain how society might 
go on without Government (except to suppress crime or 
repel invasion), and Mr, Crowe, in apparently utter ig- 
norance of Spencer’s argument, speaks of it as ““enough 
to excite the risibles of all mankind.” It is laughable 
to an intelligent Anarchist to know what Mr. Crowe 
thinks Anarchism means. 


Here is a state of things: 


There is little doubt now that the so-called Nihilist plot at Paris 
was the work of an agent provocateur named Landesen, who was 
sent from Russia for the express purpose of compromising Russian 
refugees in France. Landesen was from the beginning the most 
active man in the plot. He furnished models of bombs, helped 
make them, got them charged with dynamite, and carried them 
about from the house of one conspirator to that of another. Lande- 
sen was admittedly in Paris upon the day the arrests were made and 
for several days afterward, but, strange to say, he was not captured. 
His unhappy dupes are now on their trial in Paris, and unless they 
can put Landesen in the prisoner’s dock or on the witness stand 
they will probably be convicted. In any event the Radicals mean 
to have the matter debated in the Chamber of Deputies, although 
Minister Rebot has privately intimated that such a course would be 
diplomatically embarrassing. 

Diplomatically embarrassing! But what about send- 
ing men to prison unjustly ? Is that nothing? Ifthere 
were a God who could do anything he would be heard 
from regarding the innocent men imprisoned in Siberia, 
in France, in Joliet, in Topeka, in the Detroit work- 
house. Government by brute force “is the sum of all 
villainies.” 


SustTract from the gross amount of wealth produced 
rent, interest, profits, and taxes, and you have as a re- 
mainder, wages. The laborer produces all. The Land 
Lord gets rent, the Lend Lord gets interest, the Trade 
Lord gets profits, the Political Lord gets taxes, the 
wage-serf gets left. Rent, interest, profits, and taxes 
represent what is wrung by brute force from the labor- 
ing people for the benefit of idlers. The rent-taker, 
interest-taker, profit-taker, and tax-taker, as such, are 
non-producers, barnacles, parasites, whose lives are sus- 
tained by the labor of producers. The laborer is the 
only one of the lot who should be honorable, but he is 
the only one who is despised. 
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LO VEAL CRED Y. 
BY WESLEY S. BISSONNETTE. ~ 


What time the summer blushed the skies, 
And all the purple vales were bloomed ; 
An orphan-atom homeward flies, 
Where every sand at last is tombed. 


A heart that throbbed for humankind ; 

Red blood that thrilled for love of man— 
While crystal thoughts from a clear mind 
Shot beacon flashes o’er life’s span. 


The currents of his life ran clear, 
And ceased so softly in the deep; 

With not a changing doubt or fear 
To ripple o’er the placid sweep. 


His buoyant heart was tuned unto 
The.peaceful music of the spheres: 

Their melodies swept through and through, 
And timed to harmony his years. 


His body rests in the cool ground, 
And if this green earth has a soul, 

I doubt not his its rest has found 
Commingled with the mighty whole. 


A time of jarring sound and sin, 
A world of greed and pain; 

Yet still above the whirl and din 
Rose the sweet voices of his brain. 


He tried to ease the back of toil, 

To loose the chains of tyranny se 
And lend to Ignorance his light, 

And wake Earth’s slaves to liberty. 


So in the falsehood of these times, 
And canting, raven-croaking years, 

In peaceful prose he mused fair rhymes, 
Like one that through deep vistas peers. 


We might have spared from the great horde 
Of parasitic insects, one; 

But when a man and heart drop out 
We feel—But still the planets run 


And ever wheel unto the dawn; 
And ever smoother spin the days, 
Although a richest gleam is lost 
The dawnwa'd current never sways. 
Canton, O. 


CARRY THE WAR INTO AFRICA, 


BY HENRY FRANK. 


I want to say a word through the columns of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, Concerning the prosecutions for 
the publication of obscene literature now growing so 
common in our land. 

It is strange how slowly we grow out of our shells. 
We must be patient and charitable with our prosecu- 
tors and persecutors, for doubtless they believe they are 
waging a very holy war. Well do I remember when I 
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myself was held firmly in the grip of such convictions 
and was ready to rush into any and every “crusade”’ 
against some imagined wrong and flaunt the banner of 
oppression and tyranny. The people are slowly edu- 
cated. And why should we cxpect aught else—we Evo- 
lutionists? When weremember for how many ages these 
same people have been trained in the old saws and leg- 
ends of superstition, prejudice, and bigotry ; how every 
sentiment is tinged with a lie and every aspiration with 
base selfishness, we ought certainly to look for nothing 
but the fiercest repulses when we approach them with 
our fond Utopias of reform. 

How few people are there, after all, who are willing 
to fight a furious battle for the right—nay, not even 
for aught so abstract, but who are willing to fight for 
their own happiness and priceless peace! They fear to 
fly to other ills they know not of, and so they hug their 
griefs and groans and console themselves with the vain 
delusion that these are but highest virtues and sublimest 
duties. 

That there are wrongs in our social relations, that 
there are violations of personal virtue and chastity in 
our forced marital conditions, who that reads, listens, or 
thinkscandeny? That there was truth in the Markland 
letter, the immediate cause of Moses Harman’s perse- 
cution, not all the Dogberrys or Jeffreys of our modern 
courts of zwjustice would dare to deny or assume to dis- 
prove. It is because the truth is given an airing that 
the lion of persecution is aroused from his lethargy 
and comes growling and threatening from his silent 
lair. 

But I write this communication more essentially to 
expose one of the vicious tendencies of our age, to show 
how the grip of the Church is strongly and tauntingly 
fixed to the shoulders of society and how though so- 
ciety may behold the glaring outrage the Church need 
only tighten the grip when, forsooth, her servile sup- 
pliants are all aroused and the cry of jeopardized society 
is hushed with no loss—save the sacrifice of liberty. 

I wish to attract the attention of the readers of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY to two recent incidents which 
characterize this usage of our age and prove the bond- 
age of modern society to the tyrannous authority of 
churchdom., 

Mr. Harman and Mr. Heywood are both at present 
convicted and condemned. Before I proceed further I 
wish to disclaim all personal interest in Mr. Harman’s 
or Mr Heywood’s methods of reform. I must confess 
that while I believe the latter gentleman to be honest 
and sincere I can only excuse some of his published 
efforts on the ground of imbecility or insanity. Never- 
theless these two gentlemen are condemned by courts 
of justice for publishing and using the mail service in 
the distribution of obscene literature. 

Now it so happens that the very religious or churchly 
bodies which have been so enthusiastic in urging the 
prosecutions have themselves been indulging in some 
of these furtive pleasures and are suddenly brcught up 
before the gaze of the popular surprise with but a very 
lame apology if any. 

The New York “Times”’ lately called the attention 
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of the Methodist Book Concern to the fact that there 
was a publication bearing their proper imprint and full 
denominational sanction which contained many obscene 
passages, many lewd pictures, and morally objectionable 
features. The “Christian Advocate” of New York, 
which is the national representative organ of the Meth- 

_odist church, takes note of the ‘‘Times’s”’ charges and 
in an exceedingly foolish fashion undertakes to justifiy 
the relation the Church sustains to this publication. The 
“ Advocate” says: “The ‘Times’ searched the book it- 
self and charges that it contains indecent illustrations 
and passages unfit to be introduced into families.” 

Now this is so serious a charge one would suppose 
the “Advocate” would hastily proceed to disprove it. 
Certainly as a quondam Methodist I am not a little 
surprised that the “ Advocate” finds itself utterly 
unable to do any such thing, but admits the charges 
and then introduces the baby cry of ignorance and 
“didn’t know it was loaded.” This religious sheet thus 
continues: “The editor of this paper does not read 
every line of all the books that are advertised in the 
‘Christian Advocate’ and had not read this work tilla 
few days ago.” But why wasnot Dr. Buckley, the editor 
who thus speaks, honest enough to tell his readers that 
while he may not be expected to read the books, there 
is a publishing committee in the Methodist Book Con- 
cern that zs responsible for every book that is published 
and is expected to read and thoroughly investigate them 
before putting them into print? Speaking of the ob- 
scene pictures, which he admits are to be found in the 
book, he says: “That there are too many and that some 
are very coarse is the fact. We have found in the book 
several passages which are vulgar and are deserving of 
condemnation. These passages and some of the illus- 
trations should be at once eliminated.” His apology is 
as follows: “If they (the objectionable pictures and 
passages) had been seex dy the firm they would have been 
rewritten or the book rejected. If they had been seen 
by the person who prepared a short summary of the 
contents with a general commendation—they would have 
been sternly rebuked.” 

Well, if this is not clearly a case of “criminal negli- 
gence,” then where was there ever one? If Mr. Buckley 
believes that lewd pictures and vulgar passages are de- 
structive to morals, and morals are more to be valued 
than human life, then his negligence in this case is as 
blameworthy as the railroad engineer who carelessly 
runs a pissenger train into the ditch and destroys 
many lives. 

This publication by the Methodist Book Concern 
bears every phase of the law’s violation which both 
Mr. Harman’s and Mr. Heywood’s publications have 
been declared to, and the very plea which the Metho- 
dist editor makes in behalf of the ignorant publishers 
has been overruled in the prosecution of these two 
gentlemen. The Methodist Book Concern therefore 
stands liable to prosecution before the courts for the 
use of the public mails in the distribution of obscene 
literature throughout the land! 

I would like to ask why it would not be well to carry 
the war into Africa and use the Methodist affair as a 
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test case, and thus possibly wrest from our barbarous 
system of injustice a precedent that may go far to- 


ward the establishment of social freedom and individ- 


ual liberty. 

I find also another case. The Christian institution 
known as the International Medical Missionary Asso- 
ciation has published a tract, entitled “Our Suffering 
Sisters,” describing the barbarous treatment of the 
women of Burmah and Siam while giving birth to their 
children. I have not yet seen the tract—but from a 
notice of it in the “Truth Seeker,” I learn that it con- 
tains every feature which was declared objectionable 
in the Markland letter and enters even into much mi- 
nuter, and hence of course more “shocking,” detail of 
the secret sufferings of these women. 

Of course the object of this publication is to expose 
the horror of the situation and call out a universal cry 
of condemnation against it, so that these respective gov- 
ernments shall at last be compelled to interfere and pre- 
vent these cruelties. But the courts have sternly and 
tenaciously held that the motive of the so-called obscene 
publications can never be taken into consideration as a 
palliation of the offense. 

Therefore here is plainly a second case where a de- 
vout and truly pious religious company of men and 
women, organized ostensibly to propagate the truth, 
are guilty of violating the law against the distribution 
of obscene literature, and the question all right-minded 
people will ask is, on what ground will you excuse a 
Christian who “vulgarly”’ describes private abuses in 
the marriage relation existing in “heathen” lands, but 
will condemn, convict, and imprison heroic reformers 
who publish similar telling truths concerning the secret 
relations well-known to exist in “Christian” lands and 
society ? 

Why should one be excused for telling the truth, in 
however plain language, about barbarians, while an- 
other is sent to prison for declaring the self-same truths 
about “Christians”? Now that the fight in the courts 
is on in defense of public morals, here is a question in 
popular ethics that I should very much like to see 
answered. ; 

But the hypocrisy of the whole situation is all too 
transparent. The Markland letter is an outcry against 
“Christian” morals. Shake the popular conviction in 
the rectitude and security of Christian morals and you 
at once begin to shatter the very security and perpe- 
tuity of the Christian religion. Therefore Markland 
letters, Moses Harmans and Mr. Heywoods must at 
once be condemned, fined, and imprisoned by Christian 
courts. 

But shake the popular conception of the moral devel- 
opment of “heathen” nations along the line of evolu- 
tionary processes, and you at once demonstrate the 
feebleness and spuriousness of ancient revelations and 
religions, and thus strongly re-enforce the proofs of the 
truth and divine inspiration of the Christian religion. 
and its Bible! Therefore in this Christian land let 
Christian courts beware how they interfere with Chris- 
tian publishing houses and book concerns which are ex- 
posing the outrageous indecencies existing in the sexual 
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and marital relations of the heathen races, all “to the 
glory of God!” 

It is against such hypocrisy, such insincerity, such 
shriveling dishonesty that the higher conscience of the 
age is rising ; and its demand is thundered out long and 
loud in one strong simple and eternal word—and that is 
Justice! 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


A TREMENDOUS ASSAULT. 


BY J. E. RAYMOND. 

W. L. Willis, in the Twentietu Century for June 26, 
has made an assault upon the Christian religion, which 
is (in the opinion of those who think so) perfectly irre- 
sistible. He affects to have discovered certain teach- 
ings of Jesus which are not generally understood. At 
least he asserts that the editor of the Twenrieru CrEn- 
TuRY has not perceived their meaning. And so he pro- 
ceeds to “call attention to the teaching of Jesus on the 
family relation.” 

He quotes as follows: “If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father and mother, and wife and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple.” And upon this passage he 
comments thus: “The Christian twist upon this pas- 


sage is, that Jesus meant that the man should love him- 


more than these.” He of course quotes this saying to 
show that Jesus taught same terrible doctrines. He has 
set out to prove this and selects this passage as his first 
item of evidence. 

But a man must resort to a tremendous “twist” in- 
deed to find in this saying anything terrible. Take it 
literally, as every Christian authority does, though Mr. 
Willis says they do not, understand the word hate as 
it is usually understood, and the passage is sublime. 

Jesus is speaking of the perils and dangers that will 
confront the man who dares to follow him. He tells 
the people that they must count the cost before they 
become his disciples. He does not leave them in any 
doubt as to the issue. He warns them that they will 
need courage: that courage which will enable a man to 
turn his back upon his dearest earthly ties rather than 
desert the cause of truth. He tells them that father 
and mother, wife and children, sisters and brothers, 
will all stand in hostility to him and persecute him. 
But he says, when that time comes, let no human ties 
bind you. 

What he means by the word “hate” ought to be un- 
derstood even by Mr. Willis, when it is observed that 
he says a man must “hate his own life also.” There is 
but one sense in which a man can hate his own life. 
He does not hate his kindred in one sense and his own 
life in another sense. He hates both in the sense that 
he despises them as worthless when they stand between 
him and the cause of truth. But this is language too 
figurative for Mr. Willis. He will not listen to meta- 
phors or parables, He is like an acquaintance of mine 
who declared that Solomon’s Song was a filthy thing, 
and turned away in scorn when it was explained to him 
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that the song was a poem, written in the style of the 
age to which it belonged. My friend was literal. He 
thought Solomon ought to have written in the style of 
Scott or Longfellow! 

And so this sublime passage, which has turned the 
blood of martyrs into iron, is a damnable saying to Mr. 
Willis! Again, Mr. Willis quotes those prophetic words 
in Matthew 10: 34, 37: “Think not that I am come to 
send peace on earth,” etc. 

“ Who,” he asks, “but the most cruel, selfish, and in- 
human monster would attempt to obey these require- 
ments?” “ Requirements!” What “requirements ” 
pray? There are no requirements here. This is a 
prophecy. Jesus predicts what will come to pass when 
men will attempt to stay the march of the truth. He 
saw from the beginning the conflict that was prepar- 
ing, first with the powers of the pagan world, and then 
through all the centuries with the nations that were in 
darkness. He told his followers that ‘the world would 
hate them and seek to kill them as it hated him and 
sought his life. He painted in livid colors the fiery 
baptism in which they were to be engulfed. They 
knew beforehand what they were to receive, and yet 
they believed in him. They went forth, as Paul did, 
knowing that “ bonds and imprisonments” awaited 
them in every city. 

Mr. Willis says that Christianity “ for fifteen hundred 
years fairly flooded the earth with innocent blood;” 
that ‘when this religion reigned supreme all really 
intelligent men and women, the philosophers and scien- 
tists were hunted down, tortured, and murdered, often 
by burnéng, for unbelief in this most wicked and cruel 
religion.” Now, indeed, we have a most astonishing 
piece of information! This is a new history to me. I 
have read some little history, including the works of 
Gibbon and Hume, and I have never seen a statement 
anywhere that could furnish a foundation for this as- 
sertion. Itis not original with Mr. Willis,however, It 
has been made before by more well-known men. It is 
time that those who assert these things gave the proof 
of them. I challenge Mr. Willis or any other man to 
furnish any respectable authority for the statement that 
“all really intelligent men and women were hunted 
down, tortured, and murdered for unbelief,” etc. 

The most impartial historians tell us that for hun- 
dreds of years the Chuich was the custodian of the 
learning of the world. That not only theological 
science, but all sciences, were prctected and fostered 
by her. Christianity gave impetus to literature and 
art, to architecture and inventions. The magnificent 
paintings that adorn the ancient palaces and churches 
of the old world; the splendid architecture of the mid- 
die ages, when, if ever, this “religion” was supreme; 
the great libraries that have been preserved to us, 
nearly all the writings of churchmen; the immortal 
or&torics and anthems; all these, the fruits of Chris- 
tian teaching, contradict the assertion of Mr. Willis. 

Today, as yesterday, the learning of the world is found 
in the Church. Namethecducators, the statesmen, the 
writers, the artists, the scientists, the musicians, the in- 
ventors, the discoverers, who have made their names 
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famous, and who stand in the van of all progress, and 
with scarcely an exception you will name a Christian 
man. 

It is not true, it never was true, that Christianity has 
stood in the way of enlightenment and progress. Men 
who assert this only show ignorance or perversity of 
mind. Nor is it true, as Mr. Willis asserts, that Chris- 
tianity “flooded the earth with blood.” It is true that 
the history of Christianity is the history of battles and 
bloodshed. But who waged the warfare and shed the 
blood? The testimony of all history is that Christians 
have been the persecuted ones, from the days of Nero 
to the time of W. L. Willis. I will not say that Chris- 
tians have never persecuted each other. Nor will I at- 
tempt to justify the crimes that have been committed 
in the name of religion. No man who knows anything 
of the history of this world will dare to deny that the 


worst enemies of the Christian religion have some- 


times been its professed friends. But he will deny the 
statement made by Mr. Willis that crimes have been 
committed “in obedience to and for the love of Jesus.” 

It is not Christians who are on trial here, however, 
but Christianity. No man pretends to say that men 
have ever lived up to the sublime precepts of Jesus. 
The fault is not with the religion—it is with the human 
heart. Men do not love their wives as they ought to 
do. Men are not true to any obligation as they ought 
to be. It isa marvel that they have not swamped the 
old world long ago. And ifit had not been for this re- 
ligion, which is termed so “cruel and wicked,” they 
would have done so, 

Whatever of kindness, or mercy, or gentleness, or 
forbearance, or love is in the heart of man today, has 
been born from above, and developed by the precepts 
of Jesus Christ. The philosophers of the world light their 
torches at this undying flame. There is not an Atheist 
or Agnostic or unbeliever of any sort who is not in- 
debted to Christianity for his conceptions of goodness 
and truth. The world never knew the doctrine of hu- 
man brotherhood till Jesus taught it. Plato and Soc- 
rates, the great lights of paganism, groped in the dark, 
searching for this truth. Jesus came declaring it. 

If men will not believe him when he says that they 
are brothers, but turn against each other and fight and 
rob and destroy, let us not blame him. He did not 
teach them these things. His teaching is all summed 
up in one brief sentence: ‘“‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” If the Church fails to keep this obligation, let 
us not lay the responsibility at the feet of him who 
taught it. Me kept it, and if all men would imitate 
him in this, we should have that blessed state of society 
for which every true man works and plans. 

As for the “hell” which Mr. Willis howls at, there is 
no hell but that which every man makes for himself. 
The hell which the New Testament speaks of is a hell 
of character. God sends no man there. He goes of 
his own accord to the state he loves. Environment 
cannot make a man happy. It will not make the true 
man unhappy. Men are what their hearts are. And 
every man will seek his own, though there were a thou- 
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sand gods in heaven. No man need fear a hell which 
he does not make for himself. And this is all that 
Jesus ever taught concerning that matter. 

Fordham, N. Y. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE SINGLIAT Ae 


BY W. G. SELLERS, H: C..NILES, HENRY WALKER, AND JAMES 
MIDDLETON, 

In answer to Mr. Malcolm (May 22) you say of land 
that Single-taxers would not tax because valueless, 
“ No landless man would be allowed to use it, because 
the owner would hold it until it would come into use 
for the purpose of getting his ten or thirty-five per cent 
of its rental value. No Single-taxer has yet 
overthrown this argument, or seriously attempted to 
do so,” 

It makes little difference who holds land that has no 
rental value. Men and women are robbed and babies 
starved by the monopoly of valwadle, not of valueless 
land. Therefore, it is more important that the im- 
mense incomes accruing from valuable lands shall be 
taken for the people whose industry creates them than 
that valueless land shall be free. But the moment 
landless men wanted any particular land it would have 
a value, and its owner would have to pay a tax upon it. 
The idea of any one suffering for the want of land 
whose owner has to pay no tax because it has no value, 
is simply ridiculous. 

In my opinion, nothing short of taking the whole 
rental value for the common benefit would be complete 
justice, but it seems rather inconsistent for you vacant- 
landers to insist that none at all shall be taken, and 
then object to the Single-tax because Mr. George thinks 
it will perhaps be found impracticable to obtain more 
than ninety per cent. 

If it is wrong to leave landholders ten per cent, can it 
be right to leave them one hundred percent? You 
“strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” We propose 
to take the kernel and leave them the shell; you make 
a terrible fuss about the shell—the paper title—but in- 
sist that they shall be allowed to retain the kernel—the 
rental value—provided they eat it themselves. Under 
your plan all valuable land would be occupied, whether 
put to its proper use or not, and the benefit of its use 
would accrue to the owner alone, while the Single-tax 
would cause it to be put to its best or most profitable 
use, and the benefit would accrue to the whole people. 

A provision that untaxed and unused land should be 
subject to occupancy by the first comer, would perhaps 
be useful to prevent large holdings in advance of set- 
tlement, especially before the Single-tax is put on in . 
full force, but I am satisfied that to make valuable land 
free of tax would be merely to re-establish landlordism 
in another form, and certainly your crusade against the 
Single-tax has the practical effect of strengthening in- 
stead of destroying the present monopoly system. 

Some opponents of the Single-tax who write in 


-TwENTIETH CenTURY seem to me to fall into the most 


absurd errors. For instance, Mr. Ingalls says (May 22) 
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that no better reason can be given for confiscating 
ground rent than house rent, etc. The all-sufficient 
reason is that houses and other forms of capital are, 
unlike land, produced by human labor, and therefore 
justly the property of their producers. I think he is 
clearly wrong in his assertion that income from capital 
exceeds that from ground rent and is increasing in 
proportion. 

According to our assessors, land values in this city 
and state considerably exceed the values of all other 


property and appear to be increasing in proportion. 


For instance, in 1888, land values in this city exceeded 
the value of improvements and personal property of all 
kinds by more than twenty million dollars. In 1861, 
personal property in the whole State was 49 62 percent 
of the total assessment. The proportion continually de- 
creased, until in 1887 it was only 17.31 per cent of the 
total. Mr. Ingalls showed clearly in TwentietH CEn- 
tury of March 20 that the effect of reducing interest 
would be to increase the price of land, and this is in 
accordance with facts as pointed out by Mr. George in 
“Progress and Poverty,” that as land rents and prices 
go up, interest and wages fall. 

Another gentleman, Dr. Houghton, constructs a dia- 
gram to show that a vast area of land could be held out 
of use, untaxed, while landless men would be forced 
on to still poorer land, or to work fora bare subsistence. 
Before they would be forced on the poorer land their 
need of land would create a demand for the better, and 
give it a rental value that would be taxed. If selling 
price were destroyed by the Single-tax “unlimited,” the 
tax would have to be levied directly on the rental value. 
No man could hold land needed by others without pay- 
ing a tax, and no man would pay taxes and hold land 
idle. 

Destroy the power of the owners of capital to obtain 
an “unearned increment” by exchanging their capital 
for land, and capital would be the most helpless and 
dependent of the three factors of production, for with- 
out both labor and land it can produce nothing, while 
land and labor without capital could, though at great 
disadvantage, make a fresh start and produce all the 
capital needed. 

If labor without capital is so helpless that, as Dr. 
Houghton says, “it can only offer work for wages,” 
how did the human race ever get a start in the world? 

San Francisco, Cal. W. G. SELLERS. 


In your issue of April 3, in replying to Mr. Werner, 
you say: “But paper titles are the issue. The point is 
this: Under the proposed Single-tax all land of any 
taxable value would presumably bein use. All land 
of no taxable value—vacant land—would be held out of 
use under paper titles. How could the moneyless, land- 
less man employ himself any better under that system 
than now? This is the question that Single-taxers sim- 
ply will not face, man fashion, and attempt to answer.” 
I submit the following, not as an “attempt,” but as a 
complete answer to the above. 

“ Under the proposed Single-tax all land of any taxa- 
ble value would presumably be in use.” We may ask 
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“ 


why presumably be in use? The only answer is that it 
is in use to satisfy the demand which gave it its taxable 
value. 

We now come to the second point: Allland of no 
taxable value would be held out of use under paper 
titles. Why held out of use? Because of the absence 
of that demand which gives land taxable value. Now, 
what part do paper titles play in this use, or holding 
out of use, of land? Land presumably in use pays the 
Single-tax on its taxable value and hence the owner of 
the paper title has none of the profits of ownership, 
and if he gets anything at all it would be his wages as 
a tax collector or as the owner of capital placed upon 
land of taxable value. In the case of non-taxable land, 
which is land that no one wants to use—vacant land— 
his paper title is just about as useful to him as it would 
be if it was the planet Mars he “held out of use under 
a paper title.” 

And now we have that question which we “will 
not face man fashion.” “How could the moneyless, 
landless man employ himself any better under that sys- 
tem than now?” Any man, whether moneyless or 
landless, who desired to employ himself could do it bet- 
ter under the Single-tax than now, for the reason that 
he could get work at maximum wages because all in- 
vestments would then enlarge the demand for labor, 
and he could soon cease to be a moneyless man, and he 
would have access to superior land upon terms of ab- 
solute equality with every other man, and it would soon 
come to be that the only moneyless and landless man 
in the world would be the one who employed himself 
in holding non-taxable vacant land out of use under a 
paper title. H.C. Nines, 

Denver, Col. 

In this vicinity we have coal-lands that are worth 
from $150 to $250 per acre that are assessed on their 
surface value alone about $18 per acre if improved, 
about $8 if unimproved. We also have large tracts of de- 
sirable building lots which are assessed at about a tenth 
of their true value, except those which are held by the 
Catholic church, which are not taxed. A congressional 
committee reports that coal-lands in Pennsylvania, 
which are valued in the market at $3.000 per acre, are 
taxed on a valuation of $6 per acre. Now, whatI want 
to ask you is this: Do you think that the Single-tax 
would not break up this monopoly and thus throw open 
natural opportunities to capital and labor? One more 
question: Don’t you believe—no—don’t you now, that 
if the millions of dollars of ground rent that is annually 
taken by landlords in the city of New York alone were 
spent for the benefit of the people, the condition of the 
people would be much improved? Then why not be 
an Opportunist and help along such reforms as are 
practicable and are before the people? There is a 
meastre of truth and good in all of them. The ar- 
ticle by William Holmes, “Why I, an Anarchist, 
Work with Socialists,” in the TwenTieTH Century of 
June 5, displays the right spirit, and gives evidence of 
more real desire for reform than anything that I now 
recall reading in your paper. Henry WALKER. 

Springfield, Ill. 


To 


In replying, in your issue of June 19, to Mr. H.C. 
Niles, you charge Single-taxers with dodging the issue, 


and that the “Single-tax would not set one foot of va- 


cant land free.” I would like to submit to your readers 
some figures based upon George’s theory. Let us sup- 
pose current rate of interest to be six per cent and that 
under Grorge’s theory a man wishes to hold vacant a 
plot of city land worth $600 per year rental value, as 
measured by equally good lots adjoining that and in 
actual use. Suppose also that the growth of the city 
causes these lots to increase yearly in rental value $100, 
and that he attempts to hold it vacant ten years. He 
would of course then have to pay yearly 90 per cent of 
its yearly value. He would pay then $540 the first year, 
$630 the second, and so on until the tenth year the pay- 
ment would be $1,350. The total payments would be 
$9,450 for the ten years. But he would lose the interest 
on the payments—$540 for ten years, $630 for nine 
years, and so on to the last payment of $1,350 for one 
year, which amounts in all to $2,663, making a total 
amount of cash paid and annual interest lost of $9,450 + 
$2,963, or $12,113, for the privilege of collecting 10 per 
cent of the increased rental at the end of that time, 
$1,600, which would be the magnificent sum of $160. If 
he sold his privilege, it would capitalize at 6 per cent for 
$2,666.66 as a return for an investment of $12,113, a 
loss of nearly $10,000, What man would undertake to 
hold that lot vacant? Again, suppose the lot remained 
stationary in value; then in ten years he would pay in 
taxes $5,400. Annual interest on payments would be 
$324 + $3,240 +2x 10 = $1,782 interest lost, or a total 
paid and lost of $7,182 for the privilege of drawing $60 per 
year, or less than 1 percent of hisinvestment. If he 
sold his privilege, he would realize $1,000 on an invest- 
- ment of $7,182, a loss of $6,182. If the property de- 
creased in value, the case would be still worse. In 
these suppositions I have supposed him to own the lot 
when the Single-tax went into force. It he should buy 
under the Single-tax with speculator’s interest, then he 
would pay the capitalized value of the $60, or $1,000 at 
the beginning of the ten years and lose a yearly inter- 
est of $60, or a total additional cost and loss of $1,600 
in either of the above cases. Who would doit? Surely, 
then, I have demonstrated that the George system would 
force land above the margin of cultivation into use or 
compel the owners to relinquish it; in either case caus- 
ing wages to rise by increasing the demand for labor 
or by raising margin of cultivation. Let the owners of 
land below the margin of cultivation amuse themselves 
with their paper titles if they wish. They would not 
be worth the registry fee, because no one wants to use 
them. Surely the children of this generation, the spec- 
ulators, in opposing the Single-tax, are wiser than our 
Anarchistic friends in their opposition. 
New Orleans, La. James MiIpDLeETon. 


An owner of vacant land is a man-starver, a woman- 
starver, a child-starver. His only possible motive in 
holding land out of use is to get what others earn, He 
is worse than a burglar. He is a wholesale murderer 
by starvation. 
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MIND AND MATTER. 


BY GEORGE E. WEST. 


As Frank Sullivan has continued in your columns 
his defense of Materialism, will you also allow a tew 
more words on the other side of the controversy? 

Probably no thinker will deny that we can have ab- 
solute knowledge of feeling only. A sensation, pleasur- 
able or painful, a thought, a hope, a fear, these things 
I know and I know nothing else with the same absolute 
certainty. Whatever else I may believe is not knowl- 
edge in an absolute sense, but inference. From the 
known we infer the unknown, but, as all inference is 
liable to error, dogmatism here becomes inadmissible. 
The existence of a material universe external to myself 
is forced upon me with such an overwhelming mass of 
evidence that I cannot but believe it and believe it 
most firmly. Still I do not.know it. The moment I be- 
gin to investigate, I find feelings and feelings alone; 
all that we know of matter is expressed in terms of 
sensation. As Kant summed it up, the thing in itself 
is unknowable, we can know only phenomena or, in 
other words, the relations of the thing to our conscious- 
ness. It is for these reasons that the position of the 
Idealist is so far superior to that of the Materialist: 
the former stands on what he knows and discredits his 
inferences ; the latter stands on what he infers and dis- 
credits his knowledge. Were it necessary to side with 
one or the other, logic would drive me to the standard 
of the Idealist, but fortunately there is a middle ground, 

The existence of mind is forced upon my belief just 
as imperatively as that of matter. These two existences 
are my two strongest inferences, my two fundamental 
beliefs. While apparently these two existences are 
never dissociated, the genesis of one from the other 
is to me utterly incomprehensible and incredible; a 
pain, for instance, or any other psychic fact, what pos- 
sible resemblance does it bear to matter in motion? 
That they co-exist, I do not deny, but vivid indeed 
must be the imagination and strange indeed must have 
been the experience that can enable a man to conceive 
the evolution of one from the other. Out of nothing, 
nothing comes. If, therefore, a thought is matter or if 
it is energy, the appearance of a thought necessarily 
connotes the disappearance of a certain amount of some 
other form of matter or energy, or else the doctrines of 
the indestructibility of matter and energy are false and 
science isa myth. If the Materialists can show that 
more matter and energy goes into the brain cells than 
comes from them, they will produce a strong argument 
in favor of their hypothesis. Until they do this, I shall 
have to believe that the creation of mind is as incon- 
ceivable as the creation of matter, that both have al- 
ways existed, while the fact of their intimate associa- 
tion leads me to infer that they are but dual aspects of 
a single real existence, unknowable in its essence. 

One further inference, speculative but not improbable, 
seems fairly deducible from the above, In spite of the 
varied forms and combinations of matter, we find in its 
properties a certain harmony and uniformity that have 
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rendered possible the evolution of the universe in which 
we live. May there not be on the mental side another 
universe, equally majestic and harmonious which for 
want of a better name we may call God? 

Colville, Wash. 


WHY AM I A MATERIALIST? 


BY T.'R. KINGET. 

Because an intelligent conviction of the truth of Ma- 
terialism, surpasses all other theories, and casts into the 
shade all the dogmas of theology. Materialism isa 
positive philosophy, and is by some men rejected, be- 
cause Atheism is a logical deduction or inference from 
the facts of Materialism. 

While it is true that Materialism involves Atheism, 
Atheism does not involve Materialism ; in other words, 
every Materialist is an Atheist, but every Atheist is 
not a Materialist. 

Mathematics is universally regarded as an exact 
science, because it has forits basic principles—postulates 
and axioms, or self-evident propositions. If, with this 
consideration, it can be shown that Materialism rests 
upon its basic principles, that is, its postulates and 
axioms, it should be placed in the category of the ex- 
act sciences. 

I start out with the postulates: Let it be granted, 
there is something; I exist. These are self-evident 
propositions. They need no proof. To deny them, is 
to deny everything. The something which exists, ex- 
ists fer se, that is, of and by itself. It is that, the con- 
ception of which does not involve the conception of 
anything else as antecedent toit. Now, let the intelli- 
gent reader hold his thought here for a minute, the 
antecedent referred to is understood by the theologian 
to be God, the creator of the universe, or the cause 
of it. Now, either the universe that God is said to have 
created, was the same as himself, or different from him- 
self. It could not have been the same as himself, other- 
_ wise there would have been no discontinuity, no break 
—there would have been nothing to distinguish the 
creator from the created—no break of continuity to en- 
able us to conceive creation possible; for it is an unde- 
niable fact, that without discontinuation, origination is 
impossible. Nor could that which God created have 
been different from himself, because then having noth- 
ing in common»with each other, they could not stand in 
the relation of cause to effect—one could not be the 
cause of the other. Now, the legitimate conclusion be- 
ing, that the assumed antecedent, or God, was neither 
the creator of the universe nor the cause of it, the fur- 
ther conclusion is irresistible and undeniable, that the 
universe, the one existence, is infinite; and because an 
antecedent would be a reductio ad absurdam, therefore the 
universe is alsoeternal. Eternal in time, infinite in ex- 
tent. 

It is evident from the foregoing, that what is called 
Atheism, is not a denial of a God; but a logical conclu- 
sion drawn from fundamental principles. The philoso- 
phy of Materialism is the basis of Atheism; and to this 
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conclusion the rational mind that enters upon a thor- 
ough, patient investigation of this subject must come. 

No rational Materialist ever adopted an argument so 
foolish, as stated by Mr. Leubuscher, that “I cannot 
conceive of a time when matter did not exist ; therefore 
it has existed forever.’”’ No man having any preten- 
sions to rational thought, ever drew such an illogical 
conclusion from such a premise. 

It is proper to say, in conclusion, although not said 
in the right place, that the antecedent No. 1, and sub- 
sequent No. 2, or universe, carried along to a logical 
conclusion, inevitably leads to an infinity and eternity 
of antecedents and subsequents, which prove the eter- 
nity and infinity of something—the one existence or mat- 
ter; in another word, the universe. 

New York. 


SUBLIMATED 


MATTER. 


BY WALTER MANNING. 


In the interesting article by Frank Sullivan upon 
“Tdealism and Materialism,” he brings to our attention 
the necessity of removing that a//eged immaterial sub- 
stance or being denominated “spirit” into the realm of 
material quantity and analysis. He rightly asks: 

If an immaterial being exists, how is a knowledge of it to be con- 
veyed to a human being? 

It is impossibie to conceive of beings without form 
and that do not occupy space; but it is hypothetically 
possible that beings may be clothed by material not 
discernible to the human eye. The chemistry of mat- 
ter cannot be limited to human vision even when as- 
sisted by the wonderful spectroscope. Noone will claim 
that we have reached the limit of discovery along this 
interesting line of investigation. 

To gain any knowledge of life after death, if it is a 
fact, it must be arrived at by the same processes which 
have developed a knowledge of the facts of this life, 
viz., through the senses. The limit of material chemis- 
try cannot be bounded or circumscribed by present 
knowledge, nor can it be confined to the area of 
earth life. To call one thing material and another 
Spiritual is to give two names to the same thing. It is 
done by a worshipful and sentimental age. It is the 
duty of science to marry the two and proclaim the 
unity of the universe. 

Uica.N. Y- 


A FEW 


WORDS ON BUDDHISM. 


BY MM. CHALLINOR. 

The general impression that Buddhists never take 
life, or countenance life being taken, is so incorrect that 
a few words upon the matter may not be out of place. 

Buddha, the illustrious Sramana Guatama, was, what 
his true followers take a pride in calling him, a Vib- 
hajja Vadi, which should be translated as a non-extrem- 
ist. He was neither a Stoic nor an Epicurean, From 
the beginning of his ministerial career he perceived 
that the middle course—majjhima patipada—was the 
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-best to pursue, in the interests of ultimate happiness, 
and to attain the desired destination of mankind. If 
Buddhists were not to eat flesh in order that they might 
thereby discountenance killing, neither should they 
wear shoes, combs, woolen fabrics, or use instruments 
or ornaments made of horn, ivory,skin,etc. This could 
be carried to a ridiculous extent, resulting in a reductio 
ad absurdam and culminating in every Buddhist being a 
naked ascetic. They themselves do not take life, nor 
is there any necessity when so many others are ready to 
do itforthem. Nor shouid the eater know that the ani- 
mal’s life has been taken on his account. 

Many a time the writer has partaken of a most ex- 
cellent lunch at different Buddhists’ bungalows,at which 
the inevitable fowl was the piece de resistance, and though 
it is impossible to recall for certain at this distance of 
time if his hosts partook of zt on those different oc- 
casions, yet the fact remains that it was there on their 
tables. It may be urged that this was not true Buddh- 
ism, and that this is what the religion has degene- 
rated into. Yet Buddha is described in the Pitakas as 
the Teacher of the Three Worlds; that is to say, the 
worlds of Sense, of Form, and of Spirit. 

That Buddhists take very little life and dislike any 
wanton destruction of it is a charming trait in their 
character. One of my servants, a Cinghalese, used 
regularly every morning to take the rat trap, with its 
prisoner, some little distance from the bungalow and 
there let it loose. This was a daily occurrence, 
until the absurdity of the thing became so apparent 
that the trap was not setany more. When my dog was 
to be washed it was taken some distance and every 
flea picked off and carefully thrown away. Then the 
dog was washed, and as nothing ‘had been killed the 
washing gave universal satisfaction. No further in- 
quiry was made as to the welfare of the fleas! This 
same servant never ate an egg—looking upon it with 
most charming veneration, and describing it as a baby 
fowl ! 

’Tis not a bad religion surely, when it teaches such 
infinite mercy. Longfellow had the same religion. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

’Tis these ideas, this religion, which missionaries are 
sent out to India to “fight against—to grapple with, 
and to overcome!’—to use their extraordinary lan- 
guage. 

If you could only see those gladiators in the arena as 
the writer has! 

New York. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY W. C. RHEEM, 

It is well to call things and deeds by their right 
names. To do otherwise is to pervert the understand- 
ing and debauch morals. Usually when one man kills 
another by strangling him with a rope the act is called 
capital punishment or the infliction of the death senalty 
and the strangler and his aiders and abettors are justi- 
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fied. ‘To designate the act in good English, it is homi- 
cide according to law; and what the law is depends 
upon the place where the strangling is committed. If 
a man condemned to death in Pennsylvania were killed 
intentionally by another, by means of electricity, the 
killer would be indicted for murder; not so in New 
York, provided the current were applied by the sheriff 
or his substitute. 

Penalty! punishment! 
ished? 

These reasons or excuses, or some of them, are urged 
to justify any sort of punishment inflicted according to 
law: vengeance; the reformation of the offender; to 
prevent or deter him from repeating the offense; to 
deter others from wrong doing. 

Vengeance is wicked, devilish, unchristian, and enact- 
ments permitting or enjoining it should not be found | 
in the code of any Christian country. A corpse cannot 
be reformed. Hanging will assuredly prevent a crimi- 
nal from doing any more evil. In many cases it has 
prevented innocent men from becoming criminals or 
continuing to be innocent, so tar as this life is con- 
cerned. But imprisonment while it lasts will have the 
same effect; and even the worst man living can be put 
to better use than to hang him. 

If all other arguments in defense of homicide accord- 
ing to law seem to be insufficient, one, at least, is sup- 
posed to be unanswerable, namely, that it will deter 
others, horrified by the example, from offending in like 
manner, and that, says Blackstone, is the intention of 
the law. That is, imprisonment for a term of years or 
for life would be sufficient punishment for the con- 
demned man and would also protect society from any 
further attempts on his part, but in order to make an 
examp!e of him death is substituted for imprisonment ; 
the change is made not on his account, not because he 
deserves it, but for the sake of others. The law pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that some one, unknown to 
judge, jury, prisoner, or executioner, intends to commit 
a murder and that he will be deterred from so doing if 
the man who is about to be utilized as an example be 
hanged. And this assumption is not based upon a par- 
ticle of evidence that such an intention lurks in the 
breast of any man. And the victim has not the merit 
and glory of a hero who voluntarily suffers for others. 
The State against his protest makes an example of him. 
It kills him in order to deter some unknown person 
from killing a third person, also unknown, 


Franklin, Pa. 


How can a dead man be pun- 
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BY JOSEPH ANTHONY. 


Iam an Industrialist because I am alive enough to 
reason to understand that if Ido not myself produce 
the things, or their equivalent, that I consume, I con- 
sume the fruits of others’ toil, and that, therefore, I add 
the burden of my support to that already their own. I 
cause them to toil unduly. 

I do not like it that parasitic priests, and other busy 
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idlers of the many kinds the world is so filled with, 
foist themselves on my back and on the back of all 
labor as well. I protest against the imposition, and will 
not willingly do a thing that favors the perpetuation of 
a system under which such things are probable or pos- 
sible. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the feelings 


of others are, equally with my own, outraged in not 


being thus respected ; consequently, I must do my part 
in all possible ways to be a respecter of them, and | 
know of no way of more effectually doing so than to 
be individually and completely an Industrialist myself. 
I must decidedly, and at once, get off my brother’s back. 

What logic the existing multitude of shouting and 
theoretical preachers of reform can make use of in jus- 
tification of their course, I must leave them to explain. 
It seems to me that the way to reform the world is for 
each to strive to inaugurate and live here and now 
that method and life which it is reasonable to suppose 
will obtain when the world shall have become reformed. 
In that day will there be a crowding for easy places or 
a willingness to evade even an unpleasant duty? Will 
not all be Industrialists, and will not the windows of 
heaven, so to speak, then be opened and the world so 
showered with blessings that none shall be able to 
number them? 

Better think of it and then act on the thought. 

Coleta, Ill. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


Figures WANTED.—A question I should like to see discussed is : 
whether the cost of defending, convicting, and maintaining crimi- 
nals is not greater than the loss suffered by the community through 
them. J. Extor. 

Germantown, Pa. 


THE VirTUE IN Aciration.—As a few drops of certain liquid 
dyes will sink to the bottom of a basin of water and remain a long 
time intact and unmingled with the mass, so vital truth may remain 
latent and apparently ineffective till, upon very slight agitation, the 
whole mass becomes instantaneously tinged and imbued therewith. 

Jersey City, N. J. A. P. Brown. 


Osyects TO MILK AND WATER.—Mr. Pentecost’s argument against 
organization is very feeble—in my opinion, of course. He does not 
take into consideration the plutocracy all arrayed and armed against 
the victim of wage-slavery, and the orthodox Church, entirely or- 
ganized to back them up. I always expected something stronger 
than milk and water from Mr. Pentecost, even though I could not 
agree with him. CLINTON LOVERIDGE. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wuar Cuyurcu Has no INFLUENCE IN, Potirics?—Religion has got 
down into mud and mire, and has become a political fight. Our 
census supervisor has stooped so low as to make his appointment 
of enumerators, as far as he can, from the Methodist church. ‘This 
speaks volumes as to the influeuce that the Protestant church brings 
to put political patronage into the hands of fav-rite religious de- 
nominations while at the same time denouncing the Catholic church 
for trying to control political affairs and public schools. 

Concord, N. H. J. W. MEBAFFEY. 


CONCERNING THE PEtiITION.—The petition asking the clemency of 
President Harrison in behalf of Moses Harman, editor of ‘‘ Lucifer,” 
ought to meet the approval of every liberal minded thinking per- 
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son. I have availed myself of the privilege of obtaining from among 
the leading business men and women of our town signatures to the 
same. Not that I indorse all that Mr. Harman says or his way of 
expressing himself. I think he has been injudicious. Nevertheless 
I feel that his motives are good and pure; that his only object in 
publishing the objectionable article was a desire to create a senti- 
ment in favor of liberating women from slavery and against such 
crimes as that described in the Markland letter. 


Chetopa, Kan. ANNIE M. Knexsure, M.D. 


Misses Him As He Woutp A Frienp.—I write to express my 
sorrow at the loss of your co-laborer, Mr. M’Cready, and the void 
which his dropped pen has left in the T'wenrierH Century. He 
was only known to me through its columns, but I seem to miss him 
as a well-known friend. J. K. INGALLs. 

Glenora, N. Y. 


Goop Men, Bur InroL_erant.—I think we should all try to be 
tolerant with each other. But unfortunately that day seems to be 
a long way off, Some of my neighbors have told me that they 
would not have in their house such books as I read. I know their 
prejudice would not let them look at or examine your paper. They 
could not know whether it contained one truth or not, although 
good neighbors and otherwise good men, pretending to follow the 
meek and lowly Jesus. But they have no patience to ‘‘ hear the 
other side.” I want to know the ¢ruz¢h, let that be spoken or written 
by whom it may. Iamone that believes that Col. Ingersoll and the 
noble band of men and women that have the courage to express 
their honest thoughts, have done and are doing more good to the 
masses of people by enlightening them, than have all the preachers 
in the universe, after allowing that the preachers have done some 
good in their little tin-pot way. I think, though, there are some 
good men preachers. WILLIAM MArrTHews. 

Rosenthal, Tex. 


Tue ‘* Witt Atom.”—The Rev. John C. Kimball, in the Twrn- 
TIETH CEeNTuURY of June 12, makes an argument for Anarchism out 
of my personification of the ‘‘ Will Atom,” but he is gnly able to 
make it by mis-stating what psychology has certainly proved. He 
says: ‘‘Instead of it (the will) being as he (Haskell) says to order 
about the individual nutritive atoms of the flesh body which is 
under its supervision, it is to order itself about as a part of the 
great social body.” Now, really Mr. Kimball is not frank with the 
facts. Ifour modern braininvestigators have proved anything what- 
ever, if the names of Ribot, Binet, Muller, Jastrow, Noire, Cope, 
Romanes, stand for anything at all, they do stand as witnesses that 
every ‘‘nutritive atom” has its corresponding governing center in 
the brain and not within itself, and that if this be attacked the atom 
fails and dies. There is absolutely not a scintilla of evidence to 
show that the will function resides in the atom itself. And every 
primary student of evolution knows that it isonly in the primordial 
cells that the mental and physical functions conjoin. Only in the 
lowest organisms is independeuce (Anarchism) possible. As they 
progress, they differentiate and separate ; and only as they do so is 
effective work, through division of labor and specialization of func- 
tion, possible. BURNETTE G. HASKELL. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


A Sincie-Taxer’s Trisute To T, L. M’Creapy.—I am so sorry 
to find the ‘‘Standard’”’ cannot find a few kind words to say in 
memory of their old contributor, T. L. M’Cready, for whose 
death all their readers are deeply grieving, that I must write a few 
words to you to say Mr. M’Cready’s honest, brave, warm-hearted 
words will be most keenly missed by me, and I am sure by all who 
have come to know him through your paper and the ‘‘ Standard.” 
Those who are trying to do something to show men how to live to- 
gether more kindly, more generously, more justly, will get inspira- 
tion and consolation from him no more; but long will remain the 
cherished memory of his earnest and eloquent pleadings for men to 
turn to the paths of righteousness. Ci CAPrariy 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Working of the Yeast. 


Flease send us ttems of interest for this department. 


D. C. David, Ville Platte, La., writes to us that many farms in 
his section of country are being sold for taxes, 


From the Bowling Green (Ky.) ‘‘ Union”: ‘‘ Blaine has Carlisleized 
on the tariff question, and Carlisle has Blaineized on the silver 
question.” 

From the ‘‘ Congregationalist:” ‘‘ Like master, like man: it is au- 
thentically announced that the new organ for Dr. Talmage’s new 
church is to have more ‘swell’ than usual.” 


The city of Portland is now full of two-and-a-half-dollar gold 
pieces ; there was an election last week and the ‘‘ stuff” was 1m- 
ported for that special purpose.—[Spokane Northern Light. | 


The American Bible Scciety reports that during the last eight 
years a quarter of a million families have been found without a copy 
of the Bible; and that three hundred thousand refused it as a gift. 


‘The time is not far distant when the fact that an establishment 
treats its employés with injustice or inhumanity will tell materially 
on its receipts. When shall we have the ‘‘ white list ?’—[Christian 
Union. 


It is said that since the opening of the Zoological Gardens, hun- 
dreds of people go there every Sunday and after watching the antics 
of the bears have no desire to go to church.—[San Francisco Free- 
thought. 


Said Wendell Phillips: ‘‘ Agitation prevents rebellion, keeps the 
peace, and secures progress. Every step she gains is gained forever. 
Muskets are the weapons of animals. Agitation is the atmosphere 
of the brain.”’ < 

A missionary to Liberia gives the following as a part of the cargo 
of the steamer that carried him: 10,000 casks of rum, eleven cases 
of gin, 460 tons of gunpowder, and fourteen missionaries—all on 
their way to Africa —[St. Andrew’s Cross. 


Of the joint rules of the Philological Society, ‘‘ America” says: 
“The principal effect of these rules appears to be to make familiar 
words look unfamiliar, and leave those words that have always 
been a stumbling block in the way of children unchanged.” 


When a heavy weight is placed upon a weak beam, the beam 
breaks ; but when a too heavy weight is placed upon a weak un- 
derstanding, there is no strain at all; the weak mind simply re- 
mains impassive to the argument, and lets it merely fall to the 
ground.—[ Today. 


Rev. Carlos Martyn in the ‘‘Arena”: ‘‘ The preachers are too 
busy bombarding the Pharisees of old to train guns on the Phar- 
isees of the nineteenth century. They only say: ‘ Bless us! whata 
noise those fellows in their shirt-sleeves are making out there. Let 
us sing the doxology.’” 


The ‘‘ Truthseeker” says: ‘‘ Under the thin disguise of a ‘ Citi- 
zens’ Movement’ the clergy of this city propose to ‘ go into poli- 
tics.’ And, further: ‘ Altogether, this clerical movement is a great 
deal of ahumbug. If it does anything, it will be dividing the op- 
position to Tammany Hall to keep that iniquitous organization in 
power.” 


In the ‘‘ Agnostic Journal,” June 21, A. F. Tyndall, President of 
the London Occult Society, says: ‘‘In spiritualistic phenomena 
there is a solid rock of facts, proving that man exists after the death 
of the body ; and for Theosophists to ignore this, or to try to ex- 
plain them away by wild and preposterous theories, is to fling away 
the substance and grasp at the shadow.” 


Of all the wise things said at the Mohonk conference it seems to 
us that the vital fact (or the deadly fact) was touched in the con- 
demnation of ‘‘ the one-room cabin.”’ Domestic purity, reserve, and 
the respect which comes of the absence of familiarity, is the primal 
source of race or national or mundane progress in civilization. The 
one-room family existence in tenements of the city is just as perilous 
as the one-room cabin on the plantation.—| University Record. 


Hypnotism, as practiced in France and elsewhere, is but the psycho- 
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logical control of a sensitive individual by an expert operator, to such 
an extent as to make the subject utterly unconscious to pain or to 
surgical operation. Hypnotism is the careful direction of combined 
mesmeric power and magnetic force upon the system of a patient, 
which has the effect to overcome the existing ills in the person of 
the subject, and for the time to stimulate into action any higher ~ 
quality of mind or body than is usually employed in the normal 
state.—| Banner of Light. 


In her ‘‘ Washington,” 2d inst., Kate Field writes of a barren re- 
form she set up some years ago: ‘‘ I proposed that the cannonading 
and pistol firing and musketry traditionally associated with the oc- 
casion should be discarded in all the great cities, and that, in- 
stead, every family should lay out its time, money, and energy in 
the decoration of the front of its dwelling by day and a grand illu- 
mination in the evening.” ‘The idea was espoused only by a dozen 
or two artists in one big town, and ‘‘ fell flat.” 


De Laveleye, in the ‘‘ Revue Chrétienne,” says: ‘ But the Pa- 
pacy, to speak frankly, is not true to the first principles of Christianity. 
The Papacy of today is the most absolute autocracy in the world. 
Naturally, therefore, it appeals to the principle of authority so long 
as the support of kings can possible be useful to it. But when 
kings come to be succeeded by peoples as the fountains of in- 
fluence and privilege, the Papacy will turn to the peoples and apply 
to them for weapons of democracy and socialism. ‘The peoples will 
then, however, be in no need of allies. The application will be 
easily made.” 


In taking the census in London, blanks are left at each house 
by the policeman of the beat. Those receiving the blanks are di- 
rected to fill them between the hours of 11 and 12 at night with the 
names of every person under the roof at that time. The blanks 
have been delivered at hotels and offices as well as at private houses. 
Between 11 and 12 at night nearly everybody is under some roof, 
and thus gets into the census. Those working at night are enumer- 
ated at their place of business, and all persons wherever they hap- 
pen to be at that hour. Few are missed. Those enumerated are 
cautioned not to be counted again. Thus the census is taken ~ 
quickly and cheaply. 

The ‘‘Independent” of July 3 had many pages of letters on the 
subject of the Fourth from many prominent men. Bishop Hunt- 
ington wrote: ‘‘ What was foremost in the founding of the Republic 
was the affirmation and organization of the supreme and sacred 
principle of equality in human rights and liberties. These are no 
more threatened or imperiled by foreign invasion or oppression. 
They are threatened by a social tyranny growing up among our- 
selves. They are imperiled by enormous and unscrupulous accumu- 
lations of wealth. They are strangled by grasping monopolies. 
They are crushed by a selfish, heartless, pitiless power of money and 
the passion for money. Hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children are not free in any true American sense of the word 
freeman. In factories, in mines, in shops, in the great industries, 
in a controlled, terrorized ballot, they are in an actual and un- 
righteous slavery.” 


Agentleman who is a member of the Institute of Accounts in this 
city, aud thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of accounts, with 
foreign exchange business and Custom House work, and can cor- 
respond in English, French, German, and Italiau, has been dis- 
charged from his position as head bookkeeper and office manager 
of alarge New York firm because he is an Anarchist. Any one 
wishing to employ such an assistant will please address ‘‘ Book- 
keeper,” in care of this office. 

MEETINGS. 

Radical Club, 9 St. Mark’s place. Radical and other magazines 
and papers on file. Open afternoon and evening for social inter- 
course. 


Miss Voltairine de Cleyre lectures before the Unity Society, Sun- 
day, July 20, at 814 Girard avenue, Philadelphia, at 8 p.m. Sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Women’s Slavery.” 

Dr. Kinget will lecture before the Freedom Club, 144 Waverly 
place, Thursday evening, July 17, on ‘‘ The Population Question, 
and Its Relation to the Wages System,” All are inyited,. 
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Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, July 14. 


Nationalist Notes: The July ‘‘ Nationalist” contains tables of 
contents of the first and second volumes of that magazine. Lists of 
many articles of interest to Nationalists and social students are 
printed in the department, ‘‘ Attitude of the Press.” Fifty- 
two delegates representing thirty-one organizations met last Thurs- 
day evening in Cooper Union, in response to a call from the Central 
Nationalist organization, the purpose being to run a local ticket in 
the coming campaign. After appointing a committee on organiza- 
tion the convention adjourned to August 7. 

Single-tax Notes: A. Harvey recently pronounced a eulogy on 
T. L. M’Cready before the Single-tax Club, at San Diego, Cal. 
It was highly commendatory of M’Cready as a man and as a 
writer and was sympathetically received by the club. The 
Brooklyn Single-tax Club holds meetings Sunday afternoons in a 
summer pavilion, corner Flatbush and Fifth avenue. War- 
ren Worth Bailey, of the Chicago Single-tax Club, writes to the 
‘«Standard””: ‘‘ It is now pretty well settled that Jonathan B, Tay- 
lor, one of our vice-presidents, will be the Democratic nominee for 
Congress in the Fourth district. If nominated, we believe that he 
will win the election.” The cash contributions to the en- 
rolment committee’s work remained stationary for the week ending 
July 7. The signatures to the petition are 86,002. 

The Syduey ‘‘ Bulletin,” a twenty-page weekly paper, supporting 
land nationalization, gave in a recent isstte an editorial summary “as 
to the actual effect of the Single-tax campaign under the generalship 
of Henry George.” ‘‘ Only men,” it says, ‘‘ affected with the blind- 
ness of unreasonable enthusiasm can fail to see that nationalization 
of the Jand by any process has been rendered impossible for a gen- 
eration to come by the fatal prominence given to the Single-tax 
method.” ‘‘ More significant by far than the inevitable antagonism 
of the Tory ‘ Herald’ is the strategical retreat which the Sydney 
‘Daily Telegraph’ has found it necessary to undertake, in order 
to extricate itself from a position which had become compromising 
and threatened to proveruinous.” ‘It is earnestly engaged in im- 
ploring its customers to believe that it is in no sense committed to 
the Single-tax theory. Further, it begs of them to purge from their 
minds any idea that any harm has come of the encouragement it 
gave to the Georgeites.” ‘‘ But the party which loses everything is 
the Single-tax party. Not only is the Single-tax damned by its es- 
sential inapplicability but unfortunately it involves in its own 
destruction every form of Land Nationalization.” ‘‘ Wecontend that 
the agrarian circumstances of New South Wales are such as to ren- 
der the Single-tax remedy inapplicable and impossible. It is inap- 
plicable because a milder remedy would effect the same end. It is 
impossible because its very character renders it repugnant to the 
only power which could give effect to it—a majority of the people. 
No skillful physician or surgeon resorts to desperate remedies so 
long as there is reason to hope that milder courses may cure. It is 
impossible to persuade the actual holder of land—especially the man 
who has invested in land the results of his savings and self-denial— 
that there is no injustice in depriving him of his property without 
compensation, as the Single-tax theory proposes.” ‘‘ Each individual 
will consider hisown case. The man who yesterday owned a herd 
of cattle and, selling it, bought land with the proceeds, will forever 
deny the intrinsic and philosophic justice of reducing him to beggary 
by confiscating his rents, whereas the man who bought his cattle 
and the man who got his cash remain as wealthy as before.” ‘In 
New South Wales, and in Australia as a whole, there is no such 
complete monopoly. There is nothing approaching it. Up to the 
close of 1888 the area alienated in New South Wales was about forty 
millions of acres, and there remained as the property of the com- 
munity one hundred and fifty-three millions of acres. Both the alien- 
ated and the unalienated lands will constantly increase in value as 
the State or the community creates means of easy communication, 
and as the labors of the settlers impart greatly increased values to 
Crown lands. It would have been no such outrage upon the sense 
of justice of landowners in general, and of the community at large, 
to propose that all alienated lands should be resumed by the State 
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on payment of the present value, as is occasioned by the Single-tax 
proposal to confiscate their rental values without any repayment. 
The former proposition has the sanction of John Stuart Mill, whose 
plan, even if it be inadequate when applied to older communities, 
has been toolightly rejected by Mr. George. It is simply that, ‘From 
the present date, or any subsequent time at which the legislature 
may think fit to assert the principle, I see no objection to declaring 
that the future increment of rent should be liable to special taxation: 
in doing which all injustice to landlords would be obviated, if the 
the present market value of their land were secured to them ; since 
that includes the present value of all future expectations.’ An ob- 
vious application of this plan, in New South Wales, would be fora 
valuation to be made of all alienated land, at which valuation the 
State should have the right to resume at any future time. The 
future increment of values would thus belong to the commupity. 
Speculative dealings would cease. As soon as the rental value of 
any land exceeded the current rate of interest the State could pay 
off the owner with a distinct profit. No one would suffer wrong. 
No disturbance would be occasioned to other business. The ques- 
tion of free trade and protection could be settled independently, 
whereas under the Single-tax method society would be convulsed. 
There would not be a business—there would scarcely be a household 
—in which the shock would not be sensibly felt. Take, for exam- 
ple, the careful father of a family, owner of no land, who had made 
provision for the future by life insurance or endowment. Say that 
he had a policy in the colossal Australian Mutual Provident or any 
other good colonial office. The funds of these institutions are almost 
entirely invested in and on land. Were the Single-taxers to succeed 
in having their method adopted, the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society would be insolvent the next day. This is but one instance 
of the widespread and far-reaching ruin which such a plan, if car- 
ried into effect, would wreak. Yet land could be nationalized with- 
out such monstrous iniquities. But thanks to Mr. George and his 
colonial ill-advisers—to them in particular—years, nay, even genera- 
tions, will probably have to pass away before this community will be 
disposed to hear of land nationalization without thinking of robbery.” 

Rev. Charles H. Zimmerman writes on ‘‘ Christian Socialism” in 
the ‘*‘ Western Christian Advocate,” June 25. ‘‘The new move- 
ment,” he says, ‘‘is simply an effort to add the leaven of Chris- 
tianity to the old Socialism ; to make it Christian instead of Atheist ; 
law-abiding instead of anarchic; that is, to change the character 
of its followers and supporters, but not its essential dectrines. 
While it retains the fundamental tenet of the Socialism of Karl 
Marx, Lassalle, and Edward Bellamy, the abrogation of private 
property and its ownership by the State, it seeks a Christian as 
against an anti-Christian or Atheistical Social State.” 

Mgr. Reilly, aprominent Roman Catholic divine, who has just re- 
turned to New York from a long absence in Ireland and Italy, said 
to a reporter: ‘‘I was in Reme when England sent her ambassador 
to the Vatican and remained there after his departure, and my ob- 
servations in the Holy City have shown me that nobody not con- 
versant with the facts could believe the enormous amount of diplo- 
matic influence brought to bear on Rome by Lord Salisbury and the 
British Government against Parnell and his ailies. Nothing that 
diplomacy could do has been left undone.” 

In the June ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” Michael Davitt holds ‘‘ there 
is but one safe way out of the maze of this Irish land difficulty,” 
and says: ‘‘It is the way marked out by Mr. Giffen in 1886. Give 
the land of Ireland and its rental to a representative national au- 
thority in Ireland. Let such rental, or rather what will be substi- 
tuted for it, a land tax, be the source from whence such national 
authority will derive the necessary revenues for the administration 
of the country. Let Ireland’s present fiscal contributions to the 
Imperial exchequer continue, and allow such revenues to pay the 
interest upon the consols with which the landlords’ interest would 
be expropriated.” Commenting on this, the London ‘ Political 
World” says: ‘‘ Mr. Giffen, the statistician and economist, goes 
further than Henry George in the Collectivist direction—his pro- 
posal amounts, in fact, to one of land nationalization, since he 
would leave it to the Irish Assembly to raise the State revenues 
either by taxing the land or by taking its rents, z. ¢., assuming the 
functions of the landlord,” 
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Literature. 


PITH OF THE MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 

N. S. Shaler writes in the ‘‘ July Atlantic” about ‘‘ Science and the 
Negro Problem.” He wants asociety organized to collect historical, 
geographical, pathological, and anthropological statistics bearing 
on ‘‘the problem,” and is so jealous of speculative views that he 
would have his society take it for a fixed rule to arrive at no ulte- 
rior conclusions! Unfortunately Mr. Shaler is not eligible for a 
member of his own organization. He has already arrived at an 
ulterior conclusion, which is that ‘‘the African and European races 
must remain distinct in blood, and at the same time they must, if 
possible, be kept from becoming separate castes.” Mr. Shaler’s 
amazing genius for paradox shows even more plainly in these two 
sentiments than in his starting from a ‘‘ view” to found a society 
which shall never arrive at any. He is perfectly consistent in his 
inconsistency. He contemptuously designates as cranks all people 
who doubt that statistics will ever solve the ‘‘ problem” of simul- 
taneously riding two horses which go in diametrically opposite 
directions. 


The life of the infamous Jonathan Wild in ‘‘ Harper’s” would be 
instructive if readers looked below the surface ; but of course few 
of them will. Jonathan made the crimes he detected, just as 
Vidocq did. He was hanged eventually; and Vidocq was dis- 
graced; but they only did well what all detective and police 
machinery—all government—does in a slouching, perfunctory way. 
This valuable and obvious moral the author neglects to draw. 


A series of articles on the ‘‘Rights of the Citizen,” by different 
authors, is running through Scribner’s. In the last number E. L. 
Godkin discourses of ‘‘the citizen’s” right to his reputation. 
Mr. Godkin, like other people, is drifting slowly Anarchyward. 
There is in his article a dreary recurrence of ‘‘ society,” and ‘‘ the 
state,” and ‘‘the legislator,” and other mythological expressions, 
but he recognizes the following truths—that reputation consists in 
supposed conformity, not to morality but to fashion ; that libelers, 
being the detectives of this code, have always enjoyed .the sym- 
pathy of law worshipers, and have been dealt with only as was 
necessary to save their precious skin from private vengeance, 
that unwillingness to be brought before the Vehmegericht of gos- 
sip isa mark of social progress, while the scurrilous newspaper, 
so popular in America, is the correlative reaction; and finally that 
more laws would do no good. Of course, Mr. Godkin does not 
draw this moral that the superior man must learn contempt for 
newspapers and eavesdroppers; and that when he is thoroughly 
established in that his independence will be complete, since all 
their power to annoy him isin his own respect for them. On the 
contrary, our critic thinks the restraint of ‘‘ public opinion” very 
wholesome, and gives illustrations of ‘its beneficent effects. Per- 
haps the most important is that it makes married people live to- 
gether when they ought to separate. 


In the ‘‘Forum,” Walter M. Ferris shows the impossibility of civil 
service reform—a mechanical device for making a bad tree bear 
good fruit—but does not suggest making kindlings of the tree. In 
the same magazine Lyman Abbott gets as uneasy about the future 
of the wage system as if his toes were peeping through his shoes, 


Those who can take interest in last year’s birds’ nests will be 
delighted with what a few summers past would have stirred the 
entire nation—a debate in the ‘‘Century” between Edward Atkin- 
son and Henry.George. Such things are chiefly significant on ac- 
count of certain shapeless and inchoate ideas which occasionally 
peep out like young kangaroos, and run back asif heartily ashamed 
of themselves. Thus Mr. Atkinson most correctly remarks that 
taxes will not stay where they are put—that a tax on land values 
is a tax on the expenditures which the land attracts, not the produce. 
Followed up, this would show that economic rent does not depend 
on relative productiveness, and shake the whole Ricardian system ; 
but Mr. Atkinson is not the man to followit. The same observa- 
tion may be found ‘‘ sloshin’ around loose” in Malthus, Bonar, Rae, 
etc., but whoever finally works it out will be an Anarchist. Onthe 
whole, George has the best of the discussion. He fiddles only on 
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one string, of which the music is familiar, but he can touch that 
one very well. Atkinson, by confounding a tax on land per area 
with one on land value, and by such assertions as that Turgot ap- 
plied the single tax in France(!) betrays the economic quack, whose 
ponderous statistics cover ignorance of the commonest data. 


The article in the same magazine about ‘“‘ Children of the Stage,” 
abounds in passages which to any one tinctured with the new 
abolition must certainly seem as rich as a play. It is written by 
Elbridge Gerry, I suppose a descendant of the gentleman whose 
name is (unjustly they say) immortalized in the verb to gerrymander. 
Elbridge is president of the Society for the Perpetration of Cruelty 
to Children. 


Chauncey M. Depew is also in a fair way to establish a humor- 
ous reputation. His article on ‘‘ Railroad Men in Politics” would be 
sleepy, if it were not short, like the introduction to one of Mark 
Twain’s jokes. But similarly it ends in a witticism which strikes 
the reader’s senses like a fine view coming into sight after a 
laborious climb up hill. ‘The railroads, Mr. Depew announces, 
are principally owned by small investors. ‘‘ Hence the management 
of the railways, with one or two exceptions, has fallen into the 
hands of salaried officers who own very little of the property.” 


Andrew Carnegie puts on a judge’s cap and sums up the “‘ Tariff 
Discussion” with as much impartiality as his name would lead one 
to expect. Andrew is a third promising candidate for cap and 
bells. 

oy ae 

“A Symposium on the Land Question,” a pamphlet of 79 pages, 
just published in London by T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster square, 
and edited by J. H. Levy, contains for people interested in current 
discussions of land reform a great deal of valuable matter. With 
one exception, the little work is made up of papers recently con- 
tributed to the ‘‘ Personal Rights Journal” by ten writers of more 
or less prominence, nearly all of whom, with respect to the subject 
in hand, represent different schools of thought. To most American 
land reformers the paper by Michael Flurscheim, of Baden Baden, 
will be the important one of the series, both because Mr. Flur- 
scheim’s name has been so much used here in connection with the 
Single-tax movement and because of the independent, if not wholly 
original, treatment he offers of the land problem. Mr. Flurscheim 
speaks of himself as a land nationalizer; he holds that interest is 
unnatural and will disappear, and he believes that to compensate 
landlords in case of expropriation would be both just and politic. 
He mentions that he is preparing a work on the land question, and 
in view of the outline he gives of it in his paper he may rely on 
creating a vast deal of discussion through its contents. In the 
symposium one finds a wide choice of opinions. Auberon Herbert 
defends the position of the individualist who believe in the private 
ownership of land. Sydney Olivier, Secretary of the Fabian (So- 
cialist) Society, writes precisely in the vein of the American Single- 
taxer. Lieut. W. L. R. Scott is a land nationalizer who assumes 
that public land, when it comes, will be leased at auction. Henry 
W. Ley, late secretary of the Land Nationalization Society, upholds 
the plan of Alfred Russel Wallace. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, 
whose creed is a denial of rights, either abstract or natural, tosses 
off in that regard some pages of his usual inconsequential chatter, ~ 
The one outside paper introduced in the symposium is Herbert 
Spencer's letter to the London ‘‘’Times” in connection with the 
John Morley controversy. It will be remembered that Mr. Spencer’s 
difficulties lay in reconciling absolute ethics with politico-economical 
requirements; that is, while regarding the rights of men in the 
earth as equal, he looked upon compensation of landlords as entail- 
ing in the form of interest as great a burden on the nation as rent 
itself, and, further, he was hopeless of seeing land better managed 
by public officials than it isin the hands of private owners. Per- 
haps Mr. Flurscheim may assist him out of the first difficulty, at 
least. The concluding paper is by J. B. Lawrence, who re-states 
succintly the salient points of J. H. Levy’s recent pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Outcome of Individualism,” one of the best things, by the way, in 
advanced political economy that has lately come from the English 
press. The TwenrierH CEenrury expects soon to have a stock of 
both these pamphlets in hand. Ju Wars. 
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The Strike of a Sex ! 
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This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman's standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and espccially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 
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‘‘ Thomas Paine,” by Hugh O. Pentecost. 
3 cents. 


The ‘‘ Express Duplicator,” advertised in 
this issue by C. Bensinger & Co., New 
York, is a new manifolding process that com- 
bines the distinctness and good points of 
the Hectograph, without its disagreeable 
qualities,in that zo washing is required. 
The device is so largely adopted by rail- 
road and express men that it has been 
called the ‘‘ Express Duplicator.”—A dv. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


I couldn’t do without TWENTIETH CENTURY 
even for a week. It is the only paper I ever 
got that Iread through. There is never a 
dull page in it. It is all meat. I wish it 
may live to be in all thinking people’s hands; 
and I hope that it may always be as straight- 
forward and honest as it has been in the 
past. It is bound to go onif it does. Iam 
a former Georgeite who is thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the trimming of the ‘‘ Standard.” 
—W. H. Suraper, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inclosed herewith find two dollars, an- 
nual subscription for TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
I find that I am indebted toa kind friend, 
whom I have never seen, for its introduction, 
and who had the generosity to send it to me 
forsome time. I have learned to look for its 
coming with a feeling akin to yearning, and 
have absorbed the grand truths advocated 
about as appreciately as any one.—G. A 
Lott, Memphis, Tenn. 


As your paper seems to be run mainly for 
the purpose of giving soreheads an oppor- 
tunity to abuse advocates of the Single-tax, 
you may strike my name from your list of 
subscribers. You and your associates are 
constantly carping about Henry George; if 
you would follow his example and devote 
your energies to the discussion of principles, 
instead of pouring the vials of your wrath 
on those who refuse to nod their heads when 
you pull the string, you would accumplish 
much more forhumanity.—OLIver T. Erick- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I must say that I take the greatest pleas- 
ure imaginable out of the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY. I have, for many years, taken an in- 
terest in reading various liberal papers; but 
never has there been published (to my mind) 
such a noble champion of truth and jus- 
tice as the TWENTIETH CENTURY. I like 
it for its broadmindedness, fearlessness, gen- 
erosity, and truthfulness. May the Twen- 
TIETH CENTURY continue in its noble work : 
so that the final outcome of its influence will 
be the emancipation of the masses from social, 
political, and religious superstition.—Epwin 
Pore, Paterson, N. J. 


I’m glad that there is a paper called 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. May its subscription 
list increase until they number 100 000, and 
we'llsee a great change. Thanks to your 
untiring efforts in behalf of humanity.— 
CHARLES J. BurcecrarF, Pittsburg, Pa. 


I see that my time is out, and as I do not 
care to lose your weekly visits, I inclose a 
two dollar postal order to keep you in fight- 
ing trim, so far as I am concerned, for another 
year. I never read a paper that suited me 
so nicely as yours, although that is not affirm- 


| ing that I agree with all that is written by 
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The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

(8 In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 
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those to his brother E. C. Ingersoll, Lincoln, Grant, 
Beecher and Elizur Wright; his peerless mono- 

rams on ‘*The Vision of War,’’ Love, Liberty, 

cience, Nature, The Imagination, Decoration Day 
Oration, and on the great heroes of intellectual 
liberty. A fine steel portrait, with autograph fac- 
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THE above work, fresh from the press, is a col- 
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Florence Campbell’s Fate, 
My Patient’s Story. 
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The above book is a series of discourses, among 
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ligion,” ‘‘ The New Ideal,” ‘‘The Form of the New 
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colors to the mast, and I hope you may 
never be compelled to strike them. Henry 
George did run well for a season, that is, 
until he attempted to make his cause 
respectable. I had to give him up at last. 
But the TWENTIETH CENTURY don’t ‘‘ crystal- 
lize” worth a cent. Whenit does I shall 
drop it, for, when a reform crystallizes, it is 
dead.—A. W. Cumins, Woodstock, III. 


I have been a constant reader of your pa- 
per for two years, and believe it to be the 
only one in the world. I heartily commend 
your efforts in behalf of suffering humanity, 
and believe me t »be a sincere co-worker. I 
do all in my power to increase the circulation 
of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. I admire your 
pluck, and any time I can render you assist- 
ance, or aid you in any way, let me hear 
from you.—W. H. Harvey, a former Single- 
tax advocate, Baltimore, Md 


I admire the TwentieTH CENTURY very 
much for its liberal spirit, but I have not yet 
accepted the vacant land idea. My convic- 
tion isin the justness of rent and the efficacy 
of the Singlc-tax.—R.T. Matong, New York. 


Not getting last week’s issue makes me 
Suspect my subscription has run out, and I 
would be more out of sorts without it than 
an ‘‘old toper” would without his rum, I 
would prefer you to makea draft on me 
rather than stop the paper. Yours for all 
reforms, W. R. Hatt, Manistee, Mich. 


Although as a Socialist I cannot agree 
with all you have to say, I should find it 
hard in the future to get along without your 
paper.—E. HouensTEIN, Healdsburg, Cal. 


What a wonderful, wonderful success 
Mr. Pentecost and you have made of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. I stand, as it were, 
with mouth wide open with astonishment 
whenever I think of it. I trust the future 
has still in store for you triumphs yet un- 
dreamed of.—{REv.) HENRY FRANK, James- 
town, N. Y. 


Thank God, great and little, you have 
taken the stand you have for freedom and 
the truth. We wish you would conclude to 
settle here in Vineland. We need just such 
as you to stir up the dry bones and give usa 
start in the right direction. This seems the 
great need of the age—independent truth- 
seekers as central forces around which the 
disorganized masses can gather to becomea 
power for progress and development. In 
the name of all that’s good, don’t be dis- 
couraged.—E. J. Rozinson, Vineland, N. J. 


I am altogether pleased with your paper. 
Continue sending.—M. N. Taytor, Aber- 
deen Moore, N. C. 


I see my time is out the 19 hof this month. 
I ought to have renewed before, but kept 
putting it off from day to day, and I began 
to fear that I should losea copy. Iam more 
than pleased with the TwenvieTH CENTUkY. 
—GEORGE L Suarer, La Grange, Ind. 


Your journal affords me more pleasure 
than any other I know of.—ALrrep B 
WestrupP, Chicago, Ill. 


Modern Science Essayist 


x. Herbert Spencer: His life, viii and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf’ hompson. 
2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
yous come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
erviss. 


4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

s. Evolution of Vegetal Life: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. * 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
calevolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man: His ore ie antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D, 

Evolution of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 

M. D. 


g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

xo, Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
iz. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
zz. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. 
14. The Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
ts. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. : 
16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of He bert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 
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18. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M, D. 

19. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams. 


20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

21. The Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 

22. The Evolution of theState By JohnA Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 

24. The Evolution of Medical Science By Robert_ 
G. Eccles, M. D. : 


25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 


27. Evolution of the Wages Svstem. By G. Gunton. 

28, Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. : 

29. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 


10 Cents Each. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Illustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 


“ Extremely entertaining and instructive ... 
the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.”’ 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. 


a The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers. 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Worss OF 


Thomas Paine. 


Age of Reason. Paper, «sc; cloth, soc. 

Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophe- 
cies. Paper, 4oc; cloth, 75¢. 

Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15¢. 

Crisis. Written during American Revolution. 
Paper, 4oc ; cloth. 75c, 


reat Works. s8vo, 800 pages. Cloth, $3; leather, 
$43 morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. eee 
Political Works: * Common Sense,’”’ “ Crisis,” 
“Rights of Man.’’ Cloth, $1.50. 


Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on 
French Revolution. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 

Theological Works; ‘‘ Age of Reason,” ‘t Exami- 
nation of Prophecies,’ etc., with Life of Paine and: 
steel portrait, $1.50. 

Paine Vindicatéd. Repl 
By R, G. Ingersoll. Wit 


I5c. é 
Address TwENTIETH CENTURY 


to New York Observer. 
oman Catholic canard, 


“The Strongest American Novel Since the Scarlet 
Letter’ 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


author of ‘- Divided Lives, ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” A 
Daughter of Silence,”’ etc. 


t2mo, cloth, $1. Illuminated paper covers, 50 cents. 


i ie oa 


; THE SOCIAL MONSTER. 


July 17, 1890. TWENTIETH CENTURY. vii 
: ’ . ag 
feral Freedom’s Library. Ihe Confessions 
mM r ——OF —— 
Books at S all Prices Te ST aNCE Sree es aare oe True 
onstitution of Government in the Sovereignt 
= ms ted vidast as the oes wereionae, of J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
i ? Ss. rotestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part - ; 
Bacpn’s eeage Sih noid Be Davee Sith. Il—Cost the Lim t of Pree: A Scientific Meas- 72x pages. 4o full-page illustrations. Paper, 75 


30 cents. 


Bacon’s Essays with Locke on the Under- 
standing, in one volume, half Russia, 45 cents. 
$ George Eliot’s Works. Popular edition, 8vo. 
3-75+ 


Epictetus. The Teachings of. Translated, with 
notes, by Rolleston. 210 pages, cloth, 30 cents. 


Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. Trans- 
lated by George Long, with sketches of his life and 
fo) 


anew view of his philosophy. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Cloth, 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
60 cents. 


Lossing. Eminent Americans. Cloth, 90cents. 


Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Second “ “ “ce 
Complete in 1 vol., half mor., 75c. 
New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. 
The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 

American women, whose names are appended, with 

biographical sketches and fine portraits of the au- 

thors. Edited by Laura C. Holloway. Large mo, 
cloth, $x. : 

American Popular Poets— 

Bryant’s Poems, cloth, 30 cents. 

Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 
poems, 30cents. (The Spirit of Beauty end 
other poems, 30cents. The Spanish Student 
and o*her poems, 30 cents. 2 in1 vol. 60Cc.) 

Lowell, James Early poems, cloth, zocents. 

Whittier’s Poems (so far as out of copyright), 
30 cents. 

The Great British Poets— 
Robert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. A 
Milton. 2 volumes for 80 cents, { 
Thomas Moore. 3 volumes for $x 4o. 

Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 

Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Sesame and Lilies. 
cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 

Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life.. Compiled 
by William Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 
other illustrations, Cloth, gilt top. $1.15. 

Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, acc. 


Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
prices ; send for list.) 

Guizot. History of Civilization. By M. Guizot. 
In one large volume, large 12m0, 270 pages ; cloth, 
so cents. 

The Intellectual Life. By PhilipGilbert Ham. 
erton. Cloth, 60 cents; half morocco, 75 cents. 

McCarthy. A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; largetype, 
cloth, 35 cents 

A History of French Literature, by Prof, Chas. 
W. Hutson ; 12mo, $1.10. ) 

The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 
Dawson. Small quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 
from $1.50 to 50 cents 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds, by Gen. O. M. 
Mitchel. Price reduced from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 
cloth, 35 cents. ‘ 

Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants, 
containing over 20,000 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 
price reduced from $4 to $1.50. ; 

Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M.D.; 
400 pages 8vo, $2. Treats of matters connected 
with the generation and regeneration of the human 
race. 

Family Medical Guide. Edited by Edwin Lan- 
easter, M.D., F.R.S. Written by distinguished 
members of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, London. American edition, revised and 
enlarged, large 8vo, 500 pages; price in cloth, $4. 
reduced to $1. 

Roget’s Thesaurus ; words classified according 
totheir meaning. r12mo, cloth; price reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.50. 

Mill, John Stuart, on Liberty. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
= SAMPL BROOKS, OIROV. 
500 fri LETTERS oa PAP OTS 


YOU TA RAVE FREE | 


from firms al) over the world if you 


send 20 cents to have your name in 
American Directory. Copy sent you 
with name inserted. Always address 
American Directory Co. Kennedy N Y¥ 


rh Vernon Hn, Va. ~ Ph ec 
%  Gente—I have already received more than 1 | V7 
ND cels of mail, many NEWSPAPERS, eto for which f 
had often paid 20 ots. each before. I advise every bor 
to have their name inserted at once. I know from expe! 
ence your directory far excels allothors. R.T Jamza 


By JOHN MOST. 


Ten Cents. 


Address Twentietu Century, 4 Warren St. 


ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $x. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 
York “ Tribune,”’ and a subsequent discussioa, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and-Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, Ignorance. and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c. 

REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
parts of the British Empire. A Reply to ‘ Dun- 
raven.’”’? By Lysander Spooner. This is the 
pamphlet of which the Irish revol ig lgn? Aaa hd 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, 10 cents. 


ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. Anaddress 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bos- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 

THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s library, and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in 
large type, on fine paper and bound in parch 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents, z 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AMI FREE 
By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
Reclus. Price, 10 cents, 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. -Price,1ocents, 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A criticism 
upon Henry George’s ‘Protection or Free 
Trade.”’ By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents, 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketeh of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 10 cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Being a 
Protest Against the Government of Man by 
Man. By Auberon Herbert. Price, 1o cents. 

THRET DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents, ‘ 

OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa 
tions, and Frauds. Price, 10 cents. 

SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE (sx portraits). 25 cents, 

ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music), 
Lloyd. x1ocents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


By J. William 


Ruins of Empires 


By VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 7s5c. 

te Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid Be er. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 

4 Warren street, New York. 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NEATLY BOUND. | TEN CENTS. 


‘‘ Crumbling Creeds,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. 


| 


cents; cloth, $x 50. 


‘*I felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pure in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book Io, page 
262. 

—— ALSO — 


PROFESSION OF FAITH OF A 


; SAVOYARD VICAR. 
(Translated from the French.) 


The above volume includes “A Search for Truth,” 
by Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner.) 


Cloth) so centsh steers: cower ax Paper, 25 cents. 


AppREss TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population, 

That in /his attack on the wages fund pheory Henry 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered”’ the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
long before he wrote his ‘'Progress and Pov- 


erty.” 

That the weak points of ‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as toconfirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them, 


With . 
Henry George’s Denial of Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York. 


BIBLE MYTHS 
AND THEIR 


PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS, 
Being a comparison cf the 
Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles with 
those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity. con- 
sidering also their Origin and Meaning. 
By T. W. Doane. 
With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo}; 600 
pages. $2.50. 


“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


THE FIRST NOVEL 


By EpWARD BELLAMY, 


author of “Looking Backward ; “Six to One,” 
ge A mighty clever story.- Only 25 cents. 


‘‘ Calvin’s God or None,” by Hugh O. Pen- 
tecost. 3 cents. i 
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Try Our $1.00 Shirt. 


REINFORCED Bosom, 
tw Faced SLEEVES, FELLED SEAMES, and a 


PERFECE fil 


Neckwear, Underwear, Collars, Cuffs, Sus- 
penders, Hosiery, etc., 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


Out-of-town orders will receive prompt attention. 


H. B. EPSTEIN, 
246 THIRD AVENUE, 


Between 2oth and arst streets, New York. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and overty abolished ; liberty 
eauetey. and fraternity the foundation principles 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor. 
eis ike Stolle of intelligent and industrious men 

women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, BOY. of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. ress Secretary K.C.C, Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California, 


PAUL GROSSER, 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial 
Stationery. 

2" TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 


ture always on hand. 
381 FOURTH at cae 


HOLMAN’S, °°" ‘new’ vork 


CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarrhcea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents.. 


THE KORAN. 


Translated by George Sale. 


_ PRICK, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centuries 
held his sword victorious over a large part of 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and still holds for him 
130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


STARTLING BOOK 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Many who have read ** DIANA ” recognize in it 
the ‘‘ WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF DR. ZUGASSENT.” 
It explains how unbridled desires may be domi- 
nated by rational continency, 

“Diana” is unobjectionable in tone and language. 

Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton 
place, New York. Publishers also of the best work 
on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 


The Liberal Classics. . 


Volney’s Ruins of Empires, with portrait and 
map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients 
Paper, 40Ci te ClOCR Wee) isl sae aera etek Syne. © 75 

TheVicar of "Savoy, by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
with portrait. Paper cover, 25c.; cloth... 50 

Superstition in all Ages, by Jean * Meslier, an un- 
believing Monk. Paper cover, soc.; cloth. .$1.00 

History of Ponratianity, by Edward Gibbon. 


One vol.,12mo., cloth, 864 , illustrated... $1.50 
Christian Paradoxes, ay rancis Bacon,,... 10 
Voltaire’s Romances. sy eae! illustrated. 

1zmo., 480 pp, Paper cover, $1; cloth........ $1.50 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“Hear Our Side.” 


Send 4 cents in pees s for the ‘‘SINGLE-TAXER’S 
CATECHISM,”’ to C. B. , P. O. box 206, Newark, N. 
J., ‘and get a copy of this inimitable burlesque,” 
—[Lucifer, 


12mo., cloth, 336 pages. | 


A Few Woo 


ABOUT THE DEVIL. 


By CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
(With portrait and autobiography)..... cloth, $1.25. 


FREETHINKERS’ TEXT-BOOK. Part I. 
AND RELIGION, 


A PLEA FOR ATHEISM.................. yo cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


LOS CERRITOS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 


MAN 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 


This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, so cents. 


Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY. 


50° PRINTING | quiring 


and 10¢ HAGIC 


and terms. YOU 


ctions, fi atalogue 
can make MONEY at ig ae or selling outfits. 
Agents Wanted. Caslogue 
Ingersol & Bro.,65 ‘ortlandt St. N.Y.City 


PRICE 5o crs 


IN HASTE & REPENT 
AT LEISURE is poor puiicy. 
To choose wisely read the 


pamphlet SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones, or Harmony of the Temperaments in 
True Marriage, telling forthe first tiie the phy- 
siology of ‘* fallingin love,” and “how to know 
when one meets one’s own true mate —the 
priceless knowledge of acertainsign. 10cts.. 
Health Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 25¢, 


M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 I’. 28th St., New York. 


MUN 


“SHORTHAND” febarenlet ct | - 


made easy Manufacturing 
Rubber Stamps. Send for 
Price List of Outfits, to | 
J.¥. W. Dorman, No. 217 


_timore, Maryland, U.S. A. 


ditor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells. 
iow to learn the cy in the shortest time ; sent free » 


ny addressing D. SCOTT-BROWNE, 2s, ‘West 
fourteenth street, Neo York. 


SHORTHAN: 


by practical verbatim reporter. 
ence. No failures. Situations 
and circulars free. FRANK 
»grapher, 239 Broadway. 


Private 
instruction 


taranteed. ook 


The case of Moses Harman. 


Pentecost and Dr, Foote, Jr, 3 cents. 


| tremely low price of $5. 


East German Street, Bal- — 


16 years’ experi-— 
ARRISON, Sten- 


By Hugh Oy. 


cit 


Just Published. 

Wow edition (2oth), pocket volume, bound in cloth, 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 
and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produce by unnatural 
habits, resulting in ar heey disabilities, by H. J. 
JORDAN, M. D., formerly put of the late Dr. Se- 
queira and Dr. Pereira, o e Aldersgate School 
of Medicine, St. Bartholowion! s Hospital, etc., Lon- 
don, England. Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, di- 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, New — 
| York, Consultations daily, 10 t0 2; eventngy Stills. 


4, 


‘Unitarianism. 


Brief statements sent foe on | pplication t to Wor- j 
cester ii O. Mission, Worcester, Mass, Books 
loaned. : 


# 


-INGERSOLL’S Wrrrines ! Ly 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. I.—The Gods and Other Lectures. Cony 
tents : ‘‘ The Gods,” “* Humboldt,’ Thomas Paine,” 
se Individuality, ” “Heretics and "Heresies. 1s r2m0, 
cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. : 4 ; 
Vol. Il—The Ghosts and Other Teticen: aes) 
Contents: ‘‘The Ghosts,” “The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,” “The Declaration of Inde 
pendence, ” “ Abont Farming in Illinois,” “ Tribute 
to Rev. Alexander Clark, ” y2m0, cloth, $1.25 ; pa- - 
“per, 50 cents. 
Vol. III. —Some Mistakes of Moses. 
pp., cloth, $1.25 ; paper, sc cents, 
Vol. [V.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theolog: 
(New.) 443 pp., cloth, gilt top, ices 00 ; Se tactics clot! 
1.25; paper, 50 cents. ‘ 


What Must We do to be Saved z 89 PP. ae 
paper, 25 cents. . ¥ = 
By Col, Robert Gy 


Address on Civil Rights. 

Ingersoll. Price, rocents. _ 

Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Rober. 

G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 

and answering them from their own standards, 

Price, ro cents. 
Blasphemy. 

Reynolds. 


12m0, ae 


Argument in the Trial of cc B. 
Paper, 25¢.; cloth, BOCs ras 


Ingersoll’ s Lectures Complete. : 


Bound in One Volume, — 


HALF MOROCCO, 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold atthe 
Postpaid. bee sie te 


x 
JUST PUBLISHED! 
Prose-Poems and | Selections. 
(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) % 
i Rosert G. INGERSOLL. | eee 
In silk cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and sides, $0.56 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Me ee ee N.Y. 


te Tye PRESENT AND FuTURE Repusiic OF 
Mt NorTH. AMERICAS” <5 23) 


RATIONAL Communism | _ 


By A CAPITALIST. 

Titles of Chapters: The Vision, Present ‘Exter- 
nal Appearance of Our Republic, Government and 
’ Laws, Finance, Public Improvements, Production 
and Distribution, Education, Morality and. Re- 
ligion, Marriage and Divorce, Life in the New Re- 
public, Life in the Existing Republic, Examination 
of the Existing Republic, Examination of the Ob- 

jections to Communism, Methods Proposed for the 


Pranuition from the System of Individual Prop- 
Tae toa System of Collective Property, Danger. 


500 pages” fgrtes 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 conta 5 ae, 
Address “TwENTETH _Century. : 


“God and the State. 


aie By MICHAEL BAKOUNINE, 


with a preface by Carlo Cafiero and Eliseé Reclus. 
“Translated from the French by ce a hort 
R R, TUCKER. 


“Tf. God did nae exist. it ou ‘d be necessary to 
invent him,”— -Voltatre. ~ 
“IE God existed it would be necessary to abolish 

him. i “= 
ts Saint 


52 Pacem Price: Fifteen | r ats. — 
Address ‘Twenrier CENTURY pues 


Vise kay * 


wentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


WOE. Vs .NO..-4. 


4 WARREN ST, NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1890. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 


Save Time, Save Trouble. 
SAVE PRINTERS’ BILLS. 


USE THE 


“EXPRESS DUPLICATOR,” >} 


reproducing 150 exact fac simile copies from any 
writing, drawing, design, music, typewriting, by 
simply writing with your own pen on any paper 
ane on same on plate where negative is ob- 
ined. 
and evaporate on plate ina few hours WITHOUT 
WASHING, and same plate ready again for new 
originals. Order as many plates as you may re- 
uire according to daily use. PRICES—Note size, 
$e 503 letter size, $2.20; legal cap size, $2.50; brief, 
50; engineer’s size, 17x28, &; 50, etc., for one single 
plate in suitable cabinet and any one color ink. 


The Edison Mimeograph, Cyclostyle, Autocopy- 
ist, etc.; new and second-hand apparatus, and ex- 


cellent supplies for all processes at Headquarters 


for Manifolding Devices. 


C. BENSINGER & CO., 
5 and Z Dey street, New York. 


ayo the TWENTIETH CENTURY when answer- 
ng. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. | 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
_ in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
equality and fraternity the foundation principles. 


orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor-. 


seep oneenice of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
eames eee of ‘‘Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C. C.Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


and all decorative house plants. 
P ALM BULBS for forcing and outdoors. 
Catalogue ready in August FREE. Ten per cent 
discount to acknowledged cranks. Catalogue and 
two fine bulbs, 10 cents. Fern Cliff Greenhouses, 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


66 is a pamphlet of 
! SHORTH AND : ipiomAation by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


After copies taken from it, ink will, sink. 


My Religion. 


AS 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. Cloth, $1; paper, soc. 
Tolstoi’s Works, 9 volumes, cloth, $13.00. 


Anna Kerenina......... SASS PRS pede Me Seely ais $x 25 
My Confession ; My Religion ; Life. 

T_VOlUIN Gy ELOUM eer eieene ve memoep es epee cis chee X. 50 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, with What 

FEE LO aa Tec ania oie fw gh Said SASH elas ieee oon I 50 
Sevastopol. The Cossacks. 1 vol., cloth..... I 50 
Peace and War. 2vols., cloth................. 3 00 
What Men Live By..............c22-e0e0 Se tas t 30 
What To Do...............:- Cloth, $1.25: paper, 50 
Where Sees Te There God Is Also............... 30 
Power and Liberty........ 2 EEK EE Shoes, Wyre 75 
My Confession and the Spirit of Christ’s Teach- 

Bina ee ier ists «cai dows nae evs Cloth, $1; paper, 50 


Sale universal. 


Christian Science Healins. 


Help for Mind, Body and Estate. 
By FRANCES LORD. : 


A full course of lectures, with practical directions 
for applying its teachings to all the circumstances 
of daily life, with additional chapters on Education 
and Social Changes, on Theosophy and books 
which render it the broadest in scope of any book 
yet published in this line of thought. 

_ Mothers will find the chapters on ‘‘ Home Heal- 

ing,’ and ‘‘Children and Education” valuable 

helps in overcoming everyday ills and worries, 
Third edition. PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID. 


Lily Publishing House, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


“Better than I,” wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
““you have provei the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.”’ 


A Rival of “Les Miserables.”’ 
THE 
Rag-Picker of Paris. 


_ By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. 

A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved fhe greatest success known fo 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel, 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 

What Great Critics Think of It: 

Heinrich Heine: ** The -passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘* You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role,” 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘‘It is the Ireland of Paris,”’ 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 


325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 
The cloth edition contains a fine portrait of the 
author. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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ny oleh OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, 
. 15 cents. ‘ 
HYPNOTISM. Its History and Development. By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D., Head Physician 
of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. 
Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. Director 
of the Boston School of Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. Accontroversy. Consisting of papers contributed to ‘‘The 
Nineteenth Century” by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 30 cents.) 
DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 
PartI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L. S., etc. Tllustrated. (Double number, 30 cts.) 
DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 
Part II. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F.L.S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 3octs.) 
ea CIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By 5S. Laing. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 
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Same (Part II.) Single number. Price ts cents. 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL-ENERGY. Illustrated. By G. 
Molloy. D. D., D. Sc. Price 15 cents. =n 
THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT AND THE SUN AS A STOREHOUSE OF ENERGY. Illustrated. 
cd G. Molloy, D. D., D. Sc. Price 15 cents. 

TILITARIANISM. By J. S. Mill. Price 15 cents. 
UPON THE ORIGIN OF ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES; AND UPON GLACIAL EROSION. By Sir 
A. C. Ramsay, F. R. S., etc.; Sir J. Ball, M.R. I. A., F, L. S., etc.; Sir R. I. Murchison, F. R.S., 
D.C.L, etc.; Prof. B. Studer, of Berne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva ; Edw. Whimper, Prof. J. W. 
Spencer, Ph D., F.G.S. Double number. Price, 30 cents. 
Same (Part II.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 
QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Prof. A. Schaffle. Translated from the German by B. 
Bosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. 
DARWINISM AND POLI11Cs. sy David G. Ritchie, M. A.; and ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. Price 15 cents. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By Paolo Mantegazza, 
Same (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. 
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Double number, 30 cents. 
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“JUSTICE. FOR THE CREATORS: OF= WERALTH.” 


THE DAWNING. 


A NOVEL. 


By J, M. le "BARCOCK, 


“THE DAWNING” is a novel that takes up the injustice done by the rich to 
the poor, the mischievous misunderstanding between employers and em- 
ployed, the relation of capital to labor, the shortcomings of the Church, and 
the imperfections of the lawin regard to workingmen. There is no angry 
vituperation, no abuse of the rich because they are rich; but the author has 
an intense feeling about the great injustice that lies at the foundation of the 
whole practical treatment of labor, about the bad effect of this injustice upon 
all classes, and the so ial dangers that it creates and fosters. The hero and 
heroine of the story are very noble characters. Langdon Bowditch becomes 
interested in workingmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at his club and 
at the houses of his friends. He loses his popularity among the lighter and 
gayer youths of both sexes, but he wins the enduring love of a beautiful girl, 
who believes, as he believes, in faithfulness to one’s ideal, and that for the 
only perfect love the ideal of both man and woman must be identical, must 
be a life ‘restingon the basis of absolute right, intensified by the highest 
moral inspiraticn, devoted to the highest human good.’”’ —[Boston 
Advertiser, 

“The book is, on the whole, so good, and breathes such pure sentiments, 
that we are convinced that no one can read it without being elevated thereby, 
and we especially recommend it to those young men and women who are just 
entering upon life, and have not yet decided what parttotakeinit. It may 
help them to see, in the words of the author, ‘that it is not what a man gains, 
but what he strives for, that indicates the tone and fibre of his character,’ and 
that true happiness lies not in the beaten paths of the world, but in the com- 
paratively untried paths of justice and truth.”— {[Liberty. 


“Itisan admirably digested and thoughtful work. The plot is ingenious, 
the action spirited, and the narrative eloquent,” —[Philadelphia Item. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


382 ‘Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., New York. 


Laan VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANARCHISM. 


Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type. 
By DYER D. 


Contents: 
I. Fundamental Principles, 
II. Free Land, Ill. Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, V. Free Exchange, 
VI. Mutual Credit, 
VU. Emancipation of Credit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods. 


Price, - - 25 Cents. 


LUM. 


Te BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


Czsar’s Column ! 


A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Botsgilbert, M. D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’”’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


“IT was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L, Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’’—[Frances E, Willard. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“Thave read ‘Cesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. . . . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’”—Corinne §S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘*A mitch more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced,’”’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25+ paper, 50 cents. 
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Thomas Paine. 


Age of Reason, Paper, «5c; cloth, soc. 
Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophe- 
cies, Paper, 40c; cloth, 7sc. 


Common Sense. Written in1776. 15c. 


Crisis. Written during American Revolution, 
Paper, 4oc ; cloth. 75c. 
reat Works. svo,800pages. Cloth, $3; leather, 
$43; morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


Political Works: “Common Sense,” “ Crisis,” 
“Rights of Man.”’ Cloth, $1.50. 

Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on 
French Revolution. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. : 

Theological Works: ‘* Age of Reason,” ‘‘ Exami- 
nation of Prophecies,” etc., with Life of Paine and 
steel portrait, $1.50. 

Paine Vindicated, Repl 
By R.G. Ingersoll. Wit 
asc. 


to New York Observer. 
oman Catholic canard, 


the Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. mh 
An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar, | Paper, Fifty Cents. 


gs A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
tion. 
Address TwentTietH CENTURY, 
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THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 
Articles of special interest to our readers : 


BELFOoRD’s (25 cents)— 
The ‘Original Package” Decision: The 
Power to Regulate Commerce. 

B. J. Sage. 

Canada Under Protection. 
Hon. J. W. Longley. 
Prize Papers on Practical Questions: Pro- 
hibition. A. B. Rohrbough, Edward 

A. Tuttle, and others. 
Our Rotten Boroughs; The Decline of the 
Senate ; Passing Notes. Editorial. 


CHAUTAUQUAN (20 cents)— 
The Condition of American Agriculture. 
Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. M.S. 
Two Years in New Zealand. J. N. Ingram, 
Why Some Women Cannot Obtain Employ- 
ment, Kate Tannatt Woods. 
Women Physicians in Germany. 


A. Von Strande. 


Economical Grocery Buying. 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Any of the above can be ordered from the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


Out ! 


1b 

Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
B. Le Row, author of ‘‘English as She is 
Taught,’ etc. Price 10 cents. 

TT: 

Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W. Chadwick, author of ‘‘ The 
Faith of Reason,” etc. 10 cents. 

Til. 

The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pente- 

cost. 3 cents. IV 


A Case of Starvation. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 
cents. 
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VOLTAIRE’S 
“SAHAONVWO A 
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Translated from the French. Complete in 
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“Hear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2. The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

Hucu O. PENTEcosT. 


things all their own way. The more births and the fewer 
suicides there are the better it is for the Land Lords 
andthe Lend Lords. The Church encourages the births 
and the State discourages the suicides. Blessed trinity 
—Church, State, and Capitalists! 


Some of our readers may remember a letter from 
“Brick” Pomeroy in these columns, April 10, upon the 
subject of money, to which I made editorial reply. The 
sequel is interesting. Under date of July 11, Mr. Pom- 
eroy writes :— 

I like your idea and demand that every man has [should have] 
the absolute right to issue money, as stated on page 3 of your issue 


of July 10, and herewith inclose two dollars of my issue. Please 
send me your paper, the TwEentTierH CENTURY, one year therefor. 


Here is a fac simile of Mr. Pomeroy’s two dollar bill, 
slightly reduced in size to make it fit the width of this 
column :— 


Jay Gou.p has given two acres of land, worth $9,000, 
jointly to the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches of 
Irvington, on the Hudson. Jay Gould, the patron saint 
of two churches! Twochurches gone into the vacant 
land business! The ownership of vacant land is the 
greatest of crimes. It prevents people from making a 
living. These two churches are guilty of that crime. 
Why did Gould give this land tothe Church? Was ita 
bribe? 


THE special report to the “Sun” of the proceedings 
in the House of Representatives one day week before 
last opens with these words: “ Prayer having been de- 
livered, the Democratic programme was carried out,” 
which strikes me as being the funniest thing poe has 
appeared in print this year. 


A MAN and a woman were imprisoned last week in 
this city for attempting to kill themselves. Society is 
so ordered that people become so poor and miserable 
that they do not wish to live, but the State makes it a 
crime to try to die. The point is that the supply of 
poor people must be kept as large as possible in order 
to keep wages down. Hence, also, the Church teaches 
that it is a duty to have children. With vacant land 
and money monopolized and the labor market crowded 
with helpless applicants for work, the capitalists have 


There is a defect in the wording of this bill. Mr. 
Pomeroy does not state that he will accept it at its face 
value for anything he has tosell. This, however, was 
an oversight, and we felt sure that it was good money, 
and put Mr. Pomeroy’s name on our subscription list. 
We have since spent the money at the office of the 
“ Advance Thought” company, buying a supply of ° 
“ Brick” Pomeroy’s “ Journey of Life,” containing his 
“Reminiscences and Recollections,” a copy of which we 
will send postpaid to any address in this country or 
Canada for fifty cents. 


This transaction illustrates how the money question 
should be settled. We have received four offers of per- 
sonal money. In two cases we have accepted it and in 
two rejected it. What harm was done to any one when 
Mr. Pomeroy issued his two dollar bill? Was nota trade 
accomplished by it? Now suppose the city of New York 
should pay all its employés in money (if they would 
be willing to take it) bearing a promise that the city 
would receive it for taxes, That would annually put 
$30,000,000 of paper money as good as gold in circula- 
tion in this city. What harm would it do? Suppose 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company of this city 
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should pay its employés in money (if they would be 
willing to take it) on which would be printed a promise 
to receive it for fares on the elevated railroads. That 
would put more paper money as good as gold in circu- 
lation in thiscity. What harm would itdo? No harm 
except to the money monopolists. To every one else it 
would be a great and immediate benefit. 


Both these good things could and would be done but 
for the ten per cent tax on all such money. Why was 
that restrictive tax legislated? Because free money 
means the cessation of interest and the disappearance 
of the Lend Lords. 


Here, then, is something to be done that is simple, 
easy to understand, and practicable. Abrogate the tax 
on private money! ‘That one act would do much more 
toward abolishing poverty than the Single-tax ever 
could do, and would not require the elaborate reor- 
ganization of society that Socialism or Nationalism in- 
volves. 


Join with me in demanding the cessation of all re- 
strictions against the issue of money. 


Rev. Epwarp Jupson, pastor of the Berean Baptist 
church, of this city, is going to build a costly church in 
memory of his father, Adoniram Judson, the pioneer of 
Baptist missions. The first thing to be done is to place 
a mortgage for $100,000. But the book which Rev. Mr. 
Judson believes to be inspired and authoritative says: 
“Owe no man anything.” (Romans 13:8.) The Bible 
is the one book of all others whose best precepts Chris- 
tians do not follow. 


Tue murderer Kemmler is to be murdered at some- 
time during the week beginning August 4. The fact 
that he will not know when his own murder is to occur 
converts it into an assassination. Warden Durston is 
to be Kemmler’s murderer. Kemmler’s murder will be 
a more horrible crime than the one he committed, be- 
cause it is deliberate, cold-blooded, the result of con- 
spiracy, and done for revenge. I should think Warden 
Durston would dislike to stain his hands with Kemmler’s 
blood. But then, among a Christian people, murder is 
like stealing—the crime does not consist in doing the 
thing, but in the way it is done. 


A convict was whipped in the St. Vincent de Paul 
penitentiary, in the Province of Quebec, the other day. 
(Why do they not call it the penitentiary of the Sacred 
Heart?) This is what happened :— 


At a signal from Deputy Warden McCarthy, the officer who was 
appointed to inflict the punishment stepped forward, and taking up 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, waited for the word. Ina minute there was a 
sound, and immediately afterward the nine knotted ends lashed the 
white flesh. Curson never winced, but at the third blow he groaned 
piteously, and kept it up until the end. When the end was reached 
half of the back from between the shoulders down was one mass of 
lacerated flesh. When he was unfastened from the triangle Curson 
walked over to the bench where his clothes lay, and his back was 
covered with a cloth saturated with salt and water. 


Of what crime had the prisoner been guilty? It is 
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of no consequence. Because the prisoner was bad is no 
reason why public officials should turn themselves into 
heartless, inhuman, disgusting monsters of cruelty. It 
is altogether probable that the brute who handled the 
cat-o’-nine-tails in this case is a devout worshiper of 
Jesus, who said: “If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your Heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Fa- 
ther forgive your trespasses.” (Matthew 6:14,15.) Of 
course, there is no Heavenly Father. If there was he 
would tear the universe to pieces rather than permit 
the crimes that are daily and hourly committed by the 
public officials of “Christian nations.” 


Many persons are quite shocked when we say the 
basis of ethics is not the voice of God in the soul, not 
an innate moral sense, not anything of that sort, but 
just plain selfishness; or when we say that we have no 
duties to god or man, and should do nothing but seek 
our own happiness. But, nevertheless, any one who will 
carefully study the motives of his conduct will find that 
he does nothing that is not followed by regret except 
because the doing of it makes him happier than the not 
doing of it. People talk of their devotion to God or to 
their fellow-men, but there is no such thing. If men 
serve God or their fellow-men it is because it makes 
them happier to do so than not to do so. 


Au. orthodox clergymen believe that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was and is God, or, at least, that he was divine; 
that he was an infallible teacher; that his teaching 
should be obeyed. In view of this fact I suggest to all 
orthodox clergymen who read this paragraph, as a text 
for next Sunday, these words of Jesus :— 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth consume, and where thieves break through and steal ; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth consume, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal; for where thy treasure is there will thy heart be also.— 
[Matthew 5:19, 21. Revised Version. 

There can be no reasonable doubt about the meaning 
of the words. The voluntary poverty of Jesus is the 
only commentary the clergymen need consult. If the 
clergyman knows that any of his people are putting 
money in a savings bank, or investing it in bonds, 
stocks, or mortgages, or economizing for the sake of 
saving money or accumulating property, he should 
faithfully apply this teaching to their cases. Then he 
might, and, I think, should, take such conspicuous ex- 
amples of disobedience to Jesus as the Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, who is generally understood to have accumu- 
lated considerable wealth ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, who 
is a devout Christian, and is known to be wealthy ; Col. 
Elliott F. Shepard, who is very pious, and also wealthy ; 
John Wanamaker, very pious, and quite wealthy; Rus- 
sell Sage, Charles Pratt, and the Rockefellers, of the 
Standard Oil Company—all good Christian persons, 
much richer than Jesus was. With such examples be- 
fore him the clergyman could not fail of making an 
interesting sermon, But you, dear reader, and I, know 
that no clergyman will preach from this text, enforcing 
its plain meaning, for three reasons ;— 
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1. Clergymen, with rare exceptions, habitually dis- 
obey this command of Christ. 

2. Clergymen, with rare exceptions, either do not 
dare, or else think it unwise, to preach anything dis- 
pleasing to their parishioners who are saving money. 

3. A clergyman who, several times in succession, 
would preach as I have suggested would be obliged to 
vacate his pulpit. No church would retain a pastor 
who preached what Jesus preached. 


The foregoing paragraphs were written not with the 
expectation that any clergyman would follow its sug- 
gestion, but for the purpose of having the reader see 
what a humbug modern Christianity is. Most Christian 
laymen are humbugs. Most Christian clergymen are 
humbugs. Perhaps they do not mean to be, but if they 
will sit quietly down and read the Sermon on the 
Mount, comparing their own manner of life to its pre- 
cepts, they will know, if there is a spark of honesty in 
them, that they are humbugs. They worship a person 
whose teachings they neither follow nor believe. 


These columns are open toany clergyman who wishes 
to explain why he is not a humbug in that he does not 
obey the Sermon on the Mount. 


Here is my answer to the articles in our last issue in 
defense of the Single-tax :— 


Consider for a moment the utter absurdity of the ¢zt/es by which 
we permit to be gravely passed from John Doe to Richard Roe the 
right to exclusively possess the earth, giving absolute dominion as 
against all others. In California our land titles go back to the Su- 
preme Government of Mexico, who took from the Spanish King, 
who took from the Pope, when he by a stroke of the pen divided 
lands yet to be discovered between the Spanish and Portuguese—or, 
if you please, they rest upon conquest. In the Eastern states they 
go back to treaties with Indians and grants from English kings; in 
Louisiana to the Government of France; in Florida to the Govern- 
ment of Spain; while in England they go back to the Northern 
conquerers. Everywhere not to aright which obliges but to a force 
which compels. And when a title rests but on force, no complaint 
can be made when force azmu/s it. Whenever the people, having 
the power, choose to anuu/ those titles, no objection can be made 
in the name of justice. There have existed men who had the 
power to hold or to give exclusive possession of portions of the 
earth’s surface, but when and where did there exist the human 
being who had the rzg/t?—[‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” book 7; 
chapter 1. Italics mine. 

Henry George here shows the “absurdity” of titles 
to land. He shows that they “rest upon conquest” or 
brute “force.” But the Single-tax leaves those titles 
intact; it recognizes the right of might; it sanctions 
the holding of vacant land out of use under titles that 
rest on nothing but brute force. This, in itself, is 
enough to condemn the Single-tax as something less 
than right. If titles to land are wrong, why are the 
Single-taxers defending them? Are they so cowardly 
that they dare not attack what they, themselves, through 
the mouth of their prophet, declare to be wrong? 


If the Single-tax would abolish land titles, there would 
be some excuse for its indirectness. But it would not. 
It would leave every foot of land, vacant and improved, 
held by titles as at present, It is useless to deny this. 
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There is no provision in the Single-tax for the abolition 
of land titles. No effect of the Single-tax will set one 
foot of land free. I offered to debate this question 
with Henry George under a guarantee that I would 
make him publicly admit that the Single-tax was wrong 
in principle and would not set vacant land free. He 
declined to meet me. 


Single-taxers may as well understand that the solu- 
tion of the land question must be on the principle of 
occupancy by use, or, as I put it, the cessation of prop- 
erty in vacant land. Paper titles toland must go. If, 
after that, any land value remains to tax, it will be time 
enough to talk about the Single-tax. With paper titles 
in existence the Single-tax isa delusion andasnare, It 
would leave monopolistic rent and monopolistic interest 
undisturbed, and they are the chains that hold the peo- 
ple in slavery. So much for the Single-tax as a theory. 


As for the Single-tax movement, it is at the present 
moment a purely political scheme of taxation, and what 
there is of it in New York is more or less under the con- 
trol of a little ring of politicians. The Single-tax move- 
ment, as represented by its leaders, is a very small tag 
on the tail of the Democratic coat. It has in it no 
morals, no philanthropy. It is not a reform movement 
at all. It is nothing but a political movement. The 
“Standard” is nothing but a political paper. Henry 
George is nothing but a politician. The Single-tax 
of today is to the struggle for freedom what the Col- 
onization Society was to the struggle for the abolition 
of chattel slavery. It is a movement that threatens 
neither rent nor interest. Some of its most active sup- 
porters are land speculators. There is nothing in the 
Single-tax for the monopolist to fear or the wage slave 
to cherish. 


To say such things irritates some of our Single-tax 
readers who still regard the Single-tax cause as an anti- 
poverty crusade; but they are all true; and our non- 
politician Single-tax friends ought to begin to under- 
stand the situation. Henceforth Henry George will 
play no part in the struggle for freedom, unless he 
changes his course. He has taken his place among the 
politicians and monopolists as their friend, associate, 
and defender. This he»had a perfect right to do. 
I am not criticising him. I am merely stating facts 
which he himself has proudly admitted. Such a course 
takes him out of the ranks of those who are trying to 
break the chains of industrial slavery. Henceforth he 
belongs with the politicians, the philistine clergy, the 
charity organization people—he belongs with those more 
or less sincere persons who try to do a little to mitigate 
the pangs of the wage slave but who are unwilling to 
relieve them of the load which makes them slaves—rent 
and interest. 


We do not wish to ¢ax land values to obtain a fund for 
the support of politicians. We wish to destroy land mo- 
nopoly that the laborers may have opportunity to sup- 
port themselves, 
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Tuer editor of the “Voice,” Prohibition organ in this 
city, is reported to have caused to be sent a decoy letter 
purporting to come from liquor dealers, in order to dis- 
cover how many newspapers in Nebraska are purchas- 
able by the rum power. He made some interesting 
discoveries regarding the willingness of editors to sell 
their influence for cash, but in doing so did he not dis- 
grace himself? In becoming a detective, did he not 
sink low? If the cause of Prohibition cannot succeed 
without the aid of decoy letters, should it not fail? Is 
not a detective meaner than a thief? Is it any excuse 
to say that one becomes a spy in a good cause? Is not 
one who writes decoy letters, or otherwise seeks to gain 
the confidence of a fellow being for the purpose of be- 
traying it, too mean to be respected by decent people? 
If crime cannot be suppressed except by the devices of 
meanness, is it not better to let it flourish? Is not mean- 
ness worse than crime? Isnota spy,a detective, an in- 
former, a traitor, the meanest of criminals? 


My recent address on the subject of the evils of or- 
ganization has been more misunderstood by my brother 
editors and other co-workers in the social field than 
anything I remember to have written. It would be 
impracticable to answer or explain all these miscon- 
ceptions. It must suffice to say that my objection 
to organizations applies only to such organization as 
involves physical violence, or excommunication, against the 
minority. This was made quite plain in my address, 
but that address has been taken to mean that I am 
opposed to all orderly arrangements for the accom- 
plishment of good purposes. I am heartily in favor 
of all systematized effort that leaves the minority the 
right of protest within the organization, or voluntary 
withdrawal from the organization, without danger to 
life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. But how few 
are the organizations which neither use brute force nor 
expulsion by vote against members of the minority? 


KEMMLER, the murderer, is permitted the luxury of a 
bath in his prison every day. Harman, the reformer, is 
denied a bath in his prison oftener than once a week. 


Tue Radical Club, 9 St. Mark’s place, this city, open 
afternoon and evening, is a place for social meeting for 
amusement and conversation. Membership dues are 
fifty cents a month. Radicals come together there and 
get to understand each other better than they other- 
wise could. It is an admirable place to spend an even- 
ing and there should be at least five hundred members. 
Such a club as this should be earnestly maintained as 
a centre for religious and social radicals for this vicin- 
ity. Mrs. Pentecost and I find it very pleasant to spend 
our Saturday evenings there. 


Tue “Rostrum,” edited by Rev. Henry Frank of 
Jamestown, N. Y., has ceased to exist., We have un- 
dertaken, by agreement with Mr. Frank, to send the 
‘TWENTIETH CENTURY to the subscribers of the “ Ros- 
trum” until the expiration of their terms of subscrip- 
tion. 
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A QUERY. 
BY HELEN U. PACKARD, 


Do I crave a heaven of glory, 
Gaudy clime of ancient story? 

Do I long for sunlit lands, 

Where they sit with folded hands, 
Dressed in robes of spotless white, 
Wearing crowns of radiance bright, 
Bearing harps and singing praise 
Through the long eternal days? 


Should that be our final aim, 
That unceasing endless claim, 
That eternal debt of love 
Rendered to a God above? 
Should our strivings ever tend 
Toward that vague and selfish end, 
Toward a heaven built by man 
Moulded on an earthly plan? 
Could I walk those golden streets 
Where no surge of passion beats, 
Could I prize those jasper walls, 
Where no storm of sorrow falls? 
Could I in complacent calm 
Dwell secure from all alarm 
While the helpless ones below 
Sank beneath a weight of woe? 
Could I live, and live for aye, 
All unconscious of the cry 

From each sorrow smitten soul 
Vainly striving for the goal? 


Better far this world wherein 
Pity creeps for earthly sin, 
Better far the daily strife 

With the mystery called life, 
Better days of doubtful worth 
Shared by those we-love on earth, 
Better calm, eternal sleep, 

With no star of hope to keep 
Watch and vigil o’er the gloom 
Of the dark and silent tomb, 
Than the pomp and garish glare 
Of a heaven high in air. 


All wise Nature! Friend and aid, 
All my heart on thee is stayed, 
When in peace I calmly glide 
Out upon the drifting tide, 
Through the water and the wave 
That the dark shores gently lave, 
May my trust in thee abide, 

Be thou then my staff and guide. 
When I float from earthly sound, 
And the dark waves close around, 
When the waters creep apace, 
Hold me in thy soft embrace, 

Let my head be couched in rest 
On thy true and faithful breast. 
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Loved and loving friend divine ! 
Hold my chilling hand in thine, 


Guide me when my journeyings cease, 
To the nameless shore of Peace. 


Let me find sweet rest in thee, 
Loved and only Deity. 


Springfield, Mass. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES FROM AN OBSERVER. 


Explaining Nationalism to me, the other day, a Na- 
tionalist said it was now settled what Nationalism 
means. City monopolies were to pass under public 
control; but whether into public or private manage- 
ment was to the Nationalist view no more than a ques- 
tion of detail—a matter of best profits for the public. 
Codperation in all forms—insurance, profit-sharing, the 
Rochdale system of selling, building associations and 
other kinds of mutual banking, etc_—was gradually to 
be substituted for competition. The railways were to 
be acquired by the nation through purchase. Land con- 
fiscation, nor any forcible expropriation, was not to be 
thought of. Wheat was zo¢ to be sowed and reaped from 
Washington. All social betterment lay in peaceful and 
harmonious evolution. That his conception of Nation- 
alism was the true one my informant was confident. 


The same day I ran upon another Nationalist who 
could also explain Nationalism. He expected to see 
our large cities take back the gas and transportation 
services, compensation being made only for plant. The 
taking was to be not by force but by vote. Legislation 
now fixed the price of gas, a part of the water thus be- 
ing squeezed out of gas stocks, and this principle could, 
and ought to be, followed out to the end. To wipe out 
the great coal and oil companies the Government 
should go into business and undersell them. National 
factories for clothing and the like should be set up at 
the points best suited for production. The land should 
be administered on the factory plan, experts directing 
where to sow and when to reap, mere muscle taking its 
proper grade just above steam power. ‘Thus, what 
waste would be avoided! how smoothly in all its parts 
would the colossal machine be run! and why should 
not every one live comfortably, happily ? 


“ Kaweah,” said a third man to me later, “is the key 
to the future in agricultural codperation. People go- 
ing there voluntarily are free to leave when they please, 
fully sharing meantime in the fruits of their labor. 
Kaweah is Anarchism!” “Not Nationalism?’ “Nota 
bit of it. Neither is the publicmanagement of city ser- 
vices;—that is Municipalism, mere fair play in Capital- 
ism.” “But State railway ownership, and mining bat- 
talions and coal oil regiments and farming corps?” 
“Oh, that’s plain, old-fashioned Socialism.” ‘“ But what 
zs Nationalism?” “Oh,” resuming the sociological ro- 
mance he had been reading, ‘“‘ Nationalism is notion- 
alism !” 


An acceptable sort of Nationalism has been managing 
the ice supply in New York this summer. A force be- 
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yond the reach of discipline—nature—failed last winter 
to perform its duty, and summer came on with a scant 
stock of icein the national magazines. The captains of 
industry directed a general increase in the assessment 
for the ice fund. A referendum vote followed, many 
citizens vetoing their icemen’s bills, while others les- 
sened their appropriations for this item in the house- 
hold budget, besides finding means of economizing in 
the use of whatever ice they purchased. Then the sit- 
uation was discussed in the newspapers by voluntary 
councillors’of state, whose suggestions ran the gauntlet 
of public criticism. At this stage a new set of captains of 
industry, some equipped with ice-making machines, and 
others with means of transportation from the ice-fields 
of the north, offered their services to the public. The 
consequence is a fair stock of ice now, and a promise of 
an abundance in future years at a lower price than 
ever. Vive Nationalism ! 


The large emigration from Iceland was the topic. 
One of the group said that in that little country there 
is an annual excess of births by some six or seven hun- 


dred, yet the census shows a constant falling off in pop- 


ulation. Report has it that this year twenty thousand 
of the seventy thousand inhabitants will leave, going 
to the northwest United States or to the western terri- 
torities of Canada. Transportation is cheap; better 
land than that at home awaits the immigrants from 
the north in the new country, and while the climate is 
less rigorous than that of Iceland it is on the whole 
not unsuited to Icelanders. “Coming to their senses, 
I suppose,” remarked another in the group; “it is said 
there is a natural law by which man always seeks his 
highest profit. But what in the name of such a law ever 
sent people up to Iceland—a country of rocks and moun- 
tains and glaciers?” “Without knowing anything about 
it,’ was the reply, “I’ll risk the assertion that the 
settlement of Iceland was due to religious or political 
persecution.” A history was looked up. There it was: 
“Tceland was settled in the ninth century, when the 
political changes introduced in Norway by the conqueror 
Harald Haarfager caused many who could not endure 
them to betake themselves to Iceland.” 


Were it not for political oppression the emigrating 
Icelanders of today might better their condition to a 
far greater degree than they are doing. It is but a 
political superstition that curses half the earth with 
the barrenness of Iceland. Could they settle freely on 
unused land, the Icelanders might choose between 
Maine and Virginia, New Jersey and Montana. The 
land speculators are our nineteenth century Haralds. 
Superstition erected Swedish Harald’s power over men’s 
lives; it now upholds the vacant landholder’s power 
over men’s lives. 


A few weeks ago a great crowd of temperance society 
men, mostly from “the lower walks of life,” assembled 
in Hyde Park in London, only to have their procession 
scattered by the police to make way for the carriage peo- 
ple. But the latter got the worstofit. The crowd lined 
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the park drive, and jeered and chaffed and hooted at their 
“betters.” The more shining marks among the aristo- 
cratic turn-outs were stormed with the cry of ‘“Sweat- 
ers! sweaters!” As one overfed nabob was driven by, 
a workman called out: “Allright, oldman. Five years 
more and we'll have you out of that blooming carriage!” 
A coachman who tried to run down his way through 
the paraders was stopped with loud threats of having 
his carriage overturned. In their newspapers the Lon- 
don Socialists refer to this scene as an evidence of the 
leaven of their propaganda. 


Of course, this was mob manners. But the fact is 
that the mob is taking hold of London. When the or- 
chestra at Drury Lane Theatre opens with “God Save 
the Queen,” the hisses sometimes down the cheers. The 
calling for carriages at the close of an operatic perform- 
ance is often turned into a bedlam by sidewalk loafers, 
who mimic the haughty tones of the flunkeys and in 
high glee bellow mock titles. Nowhere else as in Lon- 
don is there such brutal sidewalk jostling. Inthe East 
End, a well-dressed man or woman often becomes a 
target for the gibes of not only street boys but also 
miserable looking men and women, and the tones of 
the beggars there have in them more of insolence than 
of whine. Since the Trafalgar square riots the police, 
who used to be civil enough, have become surly and 
overbearing, and, unless a tip is given, are good men to 
leave alone. But what if they should once discover a 
bond of sympathy between themselves and the poverty- 
stricken mob ! 


“The spread of intelligence, the general and techni- 
cal education of the people, the promotion of habits of 
frugality and temperance, and not eight hour laws”— 
so Francis A. Walker tells us in aJune magazine, That 
is, less waste and greater efficiency. Thatis, a great 
heap more of wealth. Done. Now, then, who is to 
share in it? A drug in the market, customers will get 
of that wealth, awhile, cheaper. But, with over-produc- 
tion, factories will close, and the workers’ day become 
no day, ten hours or eight. Making and saving will 
not have increased wages, but will have closed the di- 
rect source of wages. So the worker will starve a 
while. Suppose, however, the heap of wealth only great 
enough to fully supply the market, would the workers 
get any more pay? Hardly. The unemployed fifth 
man would be on hand, regulating wages downward. 
Suppose, again, the hours reduced to eight, the fifth 
man taken on at work, the product the same, and wages 
as before. Aggregate wages thus increased one-fifth, 
would profits be reduced by that much? ‘“No,’’ say the 
employing cigarmakers, who have for years been paying 
in wages the fifth part more. “No,” say the boss car- 
penters, paying it this summer in the cities. “Our 
estimates are made out accordingly.” Then the product 
is not made up of only the workmen’s wages and the 
employer’s profits, this adjustment of estimates imply- 
ing another set of sharers. “The increase in the esti- 
mates comes out of the general public.” Butit couldn’t 
were all the public profit-making employers and wage- 
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getting hands. In that case, the slightest increase in 
wages for the hundred would endanger the profits for 
the one. Whence, then, can the increase in wages 
through the eight-hour day be derived? Well, thereis 
no puzzle in the matter. It must finally come from 
rent—rent in its broader meaning. In increasing esti- 
mates, that is in demanding more of the produce, 
short-day capital engaged in making cigars or building 
houses jostles with other capital, the squeeze passing 
round reaches the rent-taker, the most mobile of the 
produce-sharers, and he can moderate his demands. 
When he does so, capital’s profits in general are at the 
point they were previous to the eight-hour strike. So, 
viewed broadly, the short day movement is a strike of 
monopoly against monopoly: the temporary monopoly 
of a trades-union against the law-made monopoly of. 
watered stocks—in land, trusts, currency, or what not. 


A bird’s-eye view of Tallapoosa, Georgia. “A new 
manufacturing town,” explains the text accompanying 
the woodcut; “a place for far-sighted real estate in- 
vestors.” That is plain to the eye. Half-a-dozen fac- 
tories with tall chimneys; half-a-dozen fine large dwell- 
ings; a few country stores; two or three score of 
cottages, and vacant lots set off in town squares stretch- 
ing away almost out of sight in every direction. ‘The 
hypothetical streets are white lines, the houses black 
dots, giving the picture the appearance of aspider’s web, 
flies init and all. And this is quite the truth. The 
factory engines will puff and their tall chimneys send 
out clouds of smoke, and other producers be beguiled 
into coming and putting up more chimneys and setting 
other machines in motion. But however much the 
workers may produe, they will find themselves face to 
face with same old breed of non-producing spiders that 
everywhere else eats up so much of their substance. 
Tallapoosa, like all other new towns, offers average 
wages, current profits, and indefinite possibilities to 
monopolists—the greatest to vacant land holders. 


Judge Edward G. Loring died last month at his home 
in Winthrop, Mass. The Springfield “Republican” 
speaks of him as “the Federal official who remanded 
Anthony Burns to slavery,” and says that though 
“personally a most estimable man,” and “always es- 
teemed in private life, he never emerged from the cloud 
which that action cast upon him.” Burns, a fugitive 
slave in the days when an abolitionist was a bad man, 
was arrested in Boston. His case coming up before 
Loring, the latter decided that he must be given up to 
his master, and the judge (here was Loring’s offense) 
gave him no time in which he might be rescued by the 
abolitionists. Sixteen years later Wendell Phillips said 
that Loring was a slave-driver at heart, or he would 
have given Burns a chance to escape. The “ Republi- 
can,” in noting Loring’s death, says: “Judge Loring is 
a notable example of the condemnation of the people 
of Massachusetts on unrighteous acts, no matter under 
what statutory warrant committed.” The “Republi- 
can” recalls to mind what United States Marshal Isaac 
O. Barnes was wont to do under similar circumstances, 
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‘When I was a marshal,’ Barnes said in later years, 
“and they tried to make me find their slaves, I would 
say, ‘I don’t know where your niggers are, but I will 
see if I can find out.’ So I went to Garrison’s office 
and said, ‘I want you to find such and such a negro; 
tell me where he is.’ Thenext thing I knew, the fellow 
was in Canada.” In those days Marshal Barnes would 
enter the Massasoit house and call the colored waiters 
before him, and solemnly inform them that he wanted 
such and such negroes—describing them,—and some- 
how or other those particular negroes were never found. 


Commenting on these facts, a friend writes me: “ This 
makes me think that a man who was in the militia, and 
was on duty during the Cincinnati riots, told me that 
the reason so few rioters were killed was that all the 
boys sympathized with the mob, and fired high!” Sen- 
ment above statute laws, ever and always. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY HENRY FRANK, 


Bishop Ireland, the resident Catholic bishop of St. 
Paul, Minn., recently essayed to solve the problem of 
religious teaching in the public schools in a most unique 
paper, which he read before the National Teachers’ 
Association, which held its late session in that city. 
His proposition was to the effect that the character of 
the religious teaching in the public schools should be 
decided by the complexion of the commonwealth’s re- 
ligious vote. If, for instance, in the State of California 
or Minnesota the popular religious vote were Catholic 
as against Protestant, then the religious teachings shall 
be consonant with Catholic doctrines, catechisms, and 
encyclicals. But if in the State of Iowa or Ohio the 
popular religious vote were of a Protestant cast, then 
the teaching shall be harmonious with the doctrines of 
Luther, Wesley, and Edwards. Now, such a propo- 
sition is doubly worthy of a great Catholic prelate, and 
in perfect keeping with the historic logic of that auto- 
cratic, supercilious, and cunning institution of judicious 
compromise and unconscionable diplomacy. 


The sagacious bishop doubtless well knows that if the 
Roman Catholic Church can succeed in getting a fair 
fighting chance on this continent of “religious lib- 
erty ” (?), it would not be long, judged by the events of 
the past 1,500 years, before the Papal throne could be 
transferred from medizval Italy to the fairest daugh- 
ter of the ages—our own Columbia! All that the Pope 
and his prelates mourn over, as regards America, 
seems to be that the Roman Catholic Church is not 
here given a sufficiently free opportunity to enter the 
lists and display her pugilistic proclivities. The Pope 
excels chiefly in two arts—that of the diplomat and 
the pugilist. The former he is displaying, at the pre- 
sent juncture of history, with manifest sagacity and 
success. Witness his treatment of the labor question, 
his cute “stooping to conquer,” as he makes his menial 
bow before the Knights of Labor, and his late concili- 
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atory pronunciamento concerning the liberties of Cath- 
olic citizens in this land of liberty and freedom! But 
Bishop Ireland is manifestly not satisfied with the 
Pope’s dispensation of diplomacy. He wishes now to 
introduce within the bounds of the united common- 
wealths of America an arena for pugilistic politico-re- 
ligious contests, into whose lists the Roman Catholic 
Pope, his bishops, priests, and prowling hordes may 
enter with absolute abandon. What a golden oppor- 
tunity would our country forfeit if she should not ac- 
cept the bishop’s wise and judicious counsel ! 


Bishop Ireland must have been dreaming of “ Merrie 
England” in the days of “Merrie Charles.” He must 
again have longed for the reign of the Stuarts, or his 
heart must have been yearning for the gory sight of 
“bloody” Mary, or he must have been haunted by the 
ghost of unavenged Catholics who still haunt the papal 
seat crying for vengeance on Elizabeth and Protestant 
England! Surely the most brilliant chapter of the war 
of religious liberty as waged in America will never be 
written until the cunning scheme of Bishop Ireland 
shall have been adopted by our state and national leg- 
islatures. ; 

Picture to your mind for a moment the sublime op- 
portunity for bulldozing, boodledom, bribery, political 
intrigue of every type, the scheme of Bishop Ireland 
would afford for pot-house politicians! But beyond all 
that what a fine new horde of log-rollers and wire-pul- 
lers would bob up serenely in the midst of the wildest 
contests. The priests! Ah, so long have they been co- 
erced from deciding the destiny of parties, from drag- 
ging nations into bloody warfare and, like the black 
buzzards of the air, feeding voraciously on the strewn 
carcasses of priest-ridden warriors whom their intrigues 
and authority have driven to an untimely fate, that we 
cannot much wonder they feel their privation and pray 
for the speedy restoration of opportunity and authority ! 
Bishop Ireland’s proposition sounds the keynote of that 
diapason of triumphant rapture which will thrill the 
world when the priests (Catholic and Protestant) shall 
again become our political warriors, our national sa- 
viors, and shall elect themselves to every office from 
constable to president ! 


But it is somewhat strange that the worthy Bishop 
should have overlooked one very serious possibility in 
the execution of his plan. The Bishop seems to take 
two things for granted which the logic of current facts 
will scarcely corroborate. Heassumes that the popular 
vote will be either Catholic or Protestant, and that it 
will be unanimously in favor of the introduction of re- 
ligious teachings in our secular schools. Ah! the Bis- 
hop like all men else sees only through his own eye- 
glasses. He has totally forgotten the 7zird Estate! How 
many people are there in these United States, whom 
you can enrol, my dear Bishop, either in your Catholic 
or Protestant churches? 

Dr. Dorchester, in his able compilation of statistics, 
“Problem of Religious Progress,” assures us that the 
proportion of church communicants to non-communi- 
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cants in our entire nation is as one to five. Overlook- 
ing the accumulated inaccuracies of church statistics, 
we will allow the widest berth to his claim, and admit 
that one-fifth of the population are communicants. 
One-fifth of sixty-five millions deducted from the total 
population would reveal a non-church-going and non- 
church-communing population of some fifty-two mil- 
lions of people. Now, Bishop Ireland’s wise proposi- 
tion calmly ignores the education and judgment of 
these fifty-two millions of non-church-communing 
people, and would turn over the solution of the trouble- 
some problem to the elect thirteen million church com- 
municants. The non-democratic, un-American and un- 
republican nature of this scheme is speedily exposed 
by such a statistical argument as the above. 


But inasmuch as the Bishop seems willing to pay 
such exalted deference to the right of American suf- 
frage in questions of religion, why does he not extend 
the purpose of his plan a little further and allow the 
entire population to vote upon the question of the 
secularity or religiosity of our public schools, and the 
supplemental question as to whether religion of any 
character should be there inculcated, or a Bible, wheth- 
er Catholic or Protestant, should be introduced as a 
religious text book? Inasmuch as thirteen millions of 
votes (should the whole population be privileged to 
franchise on this question) would be so irrecoverably 
snowed under the avalanche of fifty-two millions of 
votes, it is safe to say the republican ardor and demo- 
cratic enthusiasm of the distinguished prelate would 
speedily pale before the possibilities of such an experi- 
ment. Perhaps, with the Bishop’s exhibition of states- 
manship, as evidenced in his late paper before the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers, the country will have 
so satisfactory a demonstration of ecclesiastical state- 
craft as to be willing to allow it to remain in the pro- 
cess of incubation for an eon longer. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


WILL FREE MONEY MAKE VACANT LAND 
FREE? 


BY (Jc Kev ING AES: 


This question can only be determined when we 
have a clear comprehension of the causes which pro- 
duce rent, interest, and speculative profits, and of the 
relations which these subversions of justice sustain to 
each other. The fundamental fact in each is the abil- 
ity of man to produce, from the land, and from the nat- 
ural materials and forces, more than he consumes ina 
given period. By itself, neither land nor labor pro- 
duces anything in an economic sense, Only the labor 
of gathering makes the spontaneous productions of the 
earth subjects of exchange. Labor of itself is abstract, 
produces nothing till it is applied to matter. 

But since labor so applied can produce more things 
for human use than is consumed by the laborer in pro- 
ducing it, the result usually exceeds the “cost limit,” 
and yields a surplus or “increase.” This is the prime 
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source of all increase over actual consumption, fur- 
nishes the only pretext at justification for rent, interest, 
or other form of exaction without equivalent service, 
and is the only plausible ground on which trained ig- 
norance or studied prevarication reared the now ex- 
ploded theories of the “wages fund” and “iron law of 
wages;” as stupid as they were wicked. 

When the laborer, in equal freedom, is able to possess 
this increase or surplus, he is in a condition to exchange 
on equal terms with the surplus produce of others; and 
whether this be on a basis of cost of production, or of 
the product itself, will not matter, so long as the same 
rule applies to the respective exchangers. One cannot 
justly take the entire product by simply repaying the 
bare cost. 

What present methods mean is exactly this: a sub- 
verted exchange, in which the landlord, money lender, 
and privilege holder is able to purchase “the whole 
product of labor” by returning to the laborer its actual 
outlay, taking the entire surplus fruits of any work, in 
consideration of supplying or returning the necessary 
things consumed. What the ownership of man thus 
did for the slaveholder, ownership of vacant land does 
for the landlord, legal tender, coinage laws, and bank 
charters do for the money lender, and tariff laws, 
patent laws, etc., do for manufacturers and speculators. 

Nothing has ever stood or does now stand in the way 
of equitable exchange but the senseless superstition that 
the increase or surplus produced by labor belongs to 
some one other than the worker who has produced it. 
Privilege to hold vacant land out of use is clearly the 
primal agency in compelling idleness and in perpetuat- 
ing the poverty of the lowly... And we can never lose 
sight of this fact without peril toall humanitary reform. 
It may appear desirable and feasible to get usury and 
trade profits first out of the way. Although resting 
substantially on the same ground, we should reflect that 
rent, interest, and profit each is based on a distinct legal 
device. To repeal or counteract any one of them there- 
fore could not work the abolition of the others, and 
could only affect them remotely. 

Mr. Bilgram, Miss Baldwin, and Mr. Babcock follow 
the fallacy of Mr. Kellogg—a writer of a half century 
ago, and a vigorous and original thinker—whose desire 
to glorify “a remedy” led him toassume that “the rate 
of interest determines the rent rate.” A little reflec- 
tion would have shown him his mistake. To abolish 
usury would therefore affect nothing toward wiping out 
“the twin dragon of rent,” because rent does not depend 
on control of money, but of land, and upon the ability 
of the laborer to produce more from it than he actually 
consumes. If Mr. Babcock’s “good security” means 
the land or real estate, however improved, the operation 
of cheaper money would be to greatly enhance the price 
of land. Even if it could greatly reduce the rate of 
interest, which is very far from demonstrable, since 
redundant money greatly increases the power to pay 
interest and tempts to greater risk in outlay, it would 
give to the legal holders of land, having the good se- 
curity, entire control of the loaning of money to those 
who most need it. | 
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Even Mr. Pentecost seems to think that we might 
allow Government to have its legal tender, so that it 
“did not prevent Tom, Dick, and Harry from making 
money of their own,” letting slip for the moment the 
fact that, while we have a /ega/ tender at all, the debtor, 
pushed for payment, would be compelled to sell the 
money of T., D., and H., which he might hold, for what 
it would bring, and buy legal tender at the price put 
upon it by those who were able to lock it up. 

Now, the point I wish distinctly to emphasize is this: 
The repeal of pernicious monetary statutes will relieve 
us only from those grievances which are distinctly pe- 
cuniary. Their repeal can have no important effect on 
statute-created monopolies, which abridge one’s right 
to manufacture and sell; much less can such repeal af- 
fect in any favorable way those who are deprived of 
home and opportunity of applying their labor product- 
ively, and who have no security to give, however plenty 
money may be, or however low the rate of interest. 

It could be wished that Mr. Babcock had given us 
some key to his conundrum, as to how free money could 
abolish rent, taxation of tariffs, patent rights, etc., un- 
der which the people suffer. So far as I know, the 
vacant landers are willing to unite in any feasible re- 
form of the money legislation, when it means repeal, 
but they cannot patiently see the fundamental land 
question pushed aside for the sake of trying experi- 
ments with a legislative interference which has always 
had pernicious results, whether applied to pet schemes 
of making and issuing money or to “sovereign reme- 
dies” in manipulating the taxing power. 


Glenora, N. Y. 


WoaeY eT AM: A  PROATEITIONIST. 


BY R. W. TURNER. 


It is forcibly maintained and generally conceded, at 
least in America, that republics are established and the 
laws of the land maintained, to demonstrate the great- 
est good to the greatest number. If thisis a fact and 
it can be proved that half way measures are always de- 
trimental to the welfare of the masses, then can it also 
be proved that, in the treatment of the liquor question, 
“license, high or low, is pernicious in principle and 
powerless as a remedy,” as applied to the evils that 
confront us on every hand, in the present aspect of this 
demoralizing business. 

When the true aspect of the question of national pro- 
hibition shall have been made clear to the minds of 
those citizens who are earnest in accepting the privi- 
leges of the franchise, and when the party bias of the 
subsidized press shall have been overthrown by the 
unanswerable arguments of the candid and deliberate 
thinkers in the ranks of the “third party,” then will 
the progress be rapid and sure toward the solution of 
this evil, the removal of which will do more to elevate 
the status of the whole community than any other re- 
form. 

The acceptance of this view will not antagonize the 
rights of labor nor the Single-tax theory. The Na- 
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tionalists can incorporate the prohibition amendment 
in their constitution and by-laws without detracting in 
the least from, but rather will it strengthen, their stand- 
ard; for, the enrolled Prohibitionist understands what 
national prohibition means, and that, although at heart 
he may be a Nationalist or a Single-taxer, having 
progressed out of either of the old parties, yet does he 
recognize the fact that, to build upon a solid founda- 
tion, the rock bottom principle must be the eradicating 
from the body politic the evil influences of the rum 
traffic, which can only be done by electing to office in 
the highest station in the national government men 
devoted and pledged to the prohibition of the manu- 
facture, importation, or sale of distilled or fermented 
spirits, as a beverage. 

The cry of “prohibition don’t prohibit” is sounded 
from time to time from throats diseased by the poison 
which has passed down them. We can bring facts and 
figures to prove, that, in the prohibitory states of the 
West, notably in Kansas, “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” Young men coming from that state confess 
that they, having been born and raised within its bound- 
aries, have never seen any person intoxicated, nora place 
where liquor has been offered for sale as a beverage; 
that it is prescribed as a remedy only when mixed with 
other ingredients, and that a druggist is not allowed to 
administer it in any case without a prescription from a 
practising or accredited physician. This is an unde- 
niable fact, with this result, that pauperism and crime 
decrease year by year in Kansas, as well as in other 
prohibition states, notwithstanding the attempts from 
without to break down the barriers and the efforts of 
the rum oligarchy to foist upon the people the execu- 
tion of long obsolete laws and appeals to the supreme 
court. 

The improved condition in the morals of the people 
of these states, the increase in the number of educa- 
tional institutions instead of saloons and the accom- 
panying penitentiaries and prisons, the added security 
that surrounds the home, should cause every patriot and 
father to wish that such a state of things might exist 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
open the eyes of the voters to the fact, that, by the 
ballot alone, can this nation overcome the hydra-headed 
monster that saps its life blood; whose heads are the 
distilleries, its eyes the brilliant saloois which lure the 
innocent victims; its body, political influence; and its 
venom, the liquid poison which flows incessantly to ruin 
the youth of this beautiful country, which will fast go 
to decay if the people do not awake to the fact, that, 
before it is too late, the strongest measures must be 
adopted; the serpent must not be stroked with high 
license gloves, or fed on local option fare, else it will 
grow beyond control. Who has not seen the fallacy of 
the pretended execution of locallaws? The officer who 
should see that saloons are closed at illegal hours is the 
one who first breaks the law. It has truly been said 
that if the cases of violation of the law now on the 
statute books or pigeon-holed in police justices’ courts 
were executed, four-fifths of the saloons in New York 
city would be closed effectually. 
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It has been asserted that prohibition interferes with 
individual rights. Weclaim that it cannot, when brought 
to the highest point as a national issue affect individuals, 
except in the protection it gives to each individual in 
the community to acquire those “inalienable rights” 
vouchsafed to him in the Declaration of Independence, 
of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” As the 
laws exist, of what use is it for a few interested parties 
in a neighborhood to petition against the establishment 
of just one more saloon, no matter if there be a dozen 
within sight? The influence of the politician has 
greater effect than the prayers of the petitioners. Thus 
is the saloon interfering with individual rights. 

Who does not see, when passing along our streets, 
the demoralizing influences on the rising generation? 
Youths obliged to live in such close proximity to these 
dens of vice, without the power to escape them, their 
side doors opening too often into the hall through which 
our children must perhaps pass, to reach a trembling 
mother’s side or a virtuous home. Who can tell the 
influence for evil the sights which must meet the gaze 
of innocent children may have on these, for whom all 
the safeguards we ought to rear are but as cardboard 
barriers? And what folly it is to prate of restrictive 
high license, which means only legislation in favor of 
a class, and is engendered by the same spirit which 
patronizes trusts and would favor a class as against 
the mass of the people. The gilded saloon of a gambler 
or murderer on Broadway is more detrimental to society 
in its demoralizing enticements than the dzer halle of 
the East Side, where well-trained youths seldom pass. 

High license might reduce the number of open sa- 
loons, but would lead to more evasion of the law, for 
local officers would not, even if they could, control the 
private dispensing of liquor in neighborhoods where 
the tax would be beyond the reach of individuals, and 
thus the crime of resistance to the law would be fostered 
and encouraged. 

It is a fact that the majority of those who suffer most 
from the degradation of strong drink once belonged to 
the ranks of the well-to-do, or higher class, as it is so 
often erroneously styled. Their greatest temptation 
came when they were called to enter the charmed cir- 
cle of society, and the gradual decline from a wealthy 
position has been the result of an insidious craving of 
the appetite for strong drink. Many of these unfor- 
tunates, realizing their demoralized condition, have 
greeted the gradual advance of prohibition sentiment 
with its logic and deductions, as the only safeguard 
against the temptations boldly confronting them on 
every hand. 

This is no fanatical view on the subject, but the result 
of inquiries as to the experience of hundreds who have 
joined the increasing army of Prohibitionists, from the 
various missions throughout the city. _ 

Let the strong willed pride themselves on their powers 
of resistance to the allurements of the cup, there can be 
no doubt that the whole country, and in fact, the world, 
would be benefited, if individuals were not called upon 
to resist temptation in this form or to break down under 
its baneful influence. 
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We claim that, should the wage-earners be protected 
from the enticements of the saloon, the money spent 
therein under existing conditions would in time fur- 
nish the majority with comfortable homes, produce a 
sober community, which in time would grapple with 
other needed reforms in an intelligent manner, establish 
schools instead of almshouses, and rear a generation of 
more sober and industrious citizens than the world has 
ever known. 

It is not necessary to call attention to statistics to 
prove our statements. He who is desirous for infor- 
mation as to the facts which figures will show has only 
to be referred to the Prohibition party newspapers, 
which are published throughout the country. It is the 
mass of evidence which they produce as to the true 
cause of all crime as emanating from the saloons, 
which, unchallenged and undoubted, is making converts 
of the unprejudiced, thoughtful men of all parties. 
Hide-bound Republicans in the North are cruel in 
their vituperation of the cranks, while sectional Demo- 
crats and political demagogues of the South are equally 
vindictive. 

When the national government shall carry out, as it 
must at some not very remote day, prohibition laws, as 
effectually as it now does the laws against the illicit 
distillation of whisky, the effect will be the purifying 
of the political atmosphere, the restoration of the home 
to even a higher standard than it enjoyed in the days 
of our fathers, prosperity to the whole land and peace 
on earth. Reader, come, lay aside prejudices of birth, 
religion, or estate, and join us in this glorious march of 
progress. 

New York. 


THE MAN WHO DRINKS WHEN HE’S DRY. 


BY GRIF, ALEXANDER. 


I think I may safely say that all good men believe in 


temperance. Mind, I do not say “total abstinence,” 
but “temperance.” They are two widely different 
things. 


But although most men believe in temperance, there 
are quite a number of good men enough who do-not 
practice temperance; and this fact has given birth to 
a good many cranks. And nearly every batch of, so- 
called, temperance cranks has its journal or organ which 
wheezes out the same old tune in the same old key. 

The motto of these papers is certainly not “hear the 
other side.” And that is my excuse for writing to the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. : 

The subject is by no means foreign to the work of 
this magazine or the aspirations of its editor. With- 
out temperance no scheme of social regeneration will 
ever amount to “shucks.” I fully recognize this fact, 
but maintain that it is impossible to make and keep a 
man sober by act of Congress. And that’s what I’m a- 
getting at. 

By far the strongest “temperance” party in the 
United States is the Prohibition party. It has become 
a political power. But I don’t wish to deal with pro- 
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hibition exclusively. I have no love for it, but, at the 
same time, I think it invidious to single Prohibition 
out for attack. It seems to me that high license, local 
option, and all the rest of these “temperance” fan- 
dangos are in the same box—and the box is labeled 
“Humbug!” 

Don’t mistake me! I believe drunkenness to be a 
curse. I believe it to be the foulest and vilest ulcer 
that ever marred the beauty and sapped the life-blood 
of the body politic; but I do not believe that the oint- 
ment has yet been manufactured that can heal the fes- 
tering sore. 

There are a great number of ointments in the market. 
Let us examine some of them. First we will take the 
great prohibition ointment, (of course) warranted to 
remove the crying evil from every saloon in the coun- 
try—and so transfer it to the drug-store! Then there 
is the equally great high license ointment, which 
strengthens the capitalist and gives tone to monopoly! 
By the aid of this remarkable remedy you will be able 
to remove the liquor business from “the house that 
Jack built ”—to the house that Vanderbilt, so to speak. 
And then there is the local option ointment, which re- 
moves pimples from the face of the community—and 
replaces them with warts:! 

To be brief, prohibition puts a premium on smug- 
gling; high license fosters “bloated monopolists,” and 
local option has a tendency to decrease the number of 
saloons in one district, only to increase the number in 
another district. 

Not one of these schemes will ever do away with 
drunkenness. You cannot make a man temperate by 
law. And since a man will drink, whether with your 
permission or without it, it seems to me that the best 
thing you can do, under the circumstances, for the 
good of the community, is to see that the saloon keeper 
sells him none but good liquor. 

It is not beer, but slops; it is not whisky, but rotgut; 
it is not wine, but chemical decoctions, that make beasts 
of men. 

There is one element in human nature that political 
economists, in common with other men, do not appear 
to sufficiently recognize. That element is Cussedness— 
with a capital C. A man who wants a drink will get a 
drink—legally if he can—but he’ll getitanyhow. I tell 
you that a man’s will anda man’s inclination are stronger 
than all the laws made by all the legislators in the his- 
tory of the world! Cussedness is an irrepressible chunk 
of individuality. 

And speaking of individuality, I am pleased to re- 
member that there is at least one good thing that I, as 
a Socialist, can say of Anarchism. It is impossible for 
a state of Anarchism, so to speak, to be a Prohibition 
State ! 

“ Prohibition does not prohibit.” A hoary old chest- 
nut that, isn’tit? Yes, but itisa chestnut that has grown 
old and hoary in the service of its country, as it were. 
It has almost become a truism—a truth so familiar as 
to appear commonplace; but it is a truth nevertheless. 
Prohibition does not prohibit! Why in some prohibi- 
‘tion states they have whisky flasks made up to look 
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like Bibles, and when a man feels dry and wants a 
“tot,” he simply takes the cork out of the good book 
and “communes with the spirit” to his heart’s content 
—and his stomach’s gratification. And it must be con- 
ceded that the average man finds more pleasure in “com- 
muning with the spirit” in a bible of that kind than he 
does in “communing with the spirit” in a common 
every-day kind of Bible. Prohibition makes liars and 
hypocrites of men! 

Prohibitionists make the mistake of supposing that 
drunkenness is the cause of poverty. It is nothing of 
the kind. It is the result of poverty. It is the dam- 
nable monotony of a dull, dreary daily routine in the 
same old rut that makes men drink. Do away with the 
poverty and the drunkenness will do away with itself. 

In the meantime, I think that the way to promote 
temperance is to give us good beer—and clean, healthy, 
pleasant, and pretty places todrinkitin. Places where 
a workingman could take his wife and children without 
fear of contamination from dirty, idle, loafing, bar-room 
loungers. Places where they could discuss ice-cream 
and sweet music, lager beer and political economy. 
Places, in fact, where men and women could enjoy 
themselves, with flowers to look at and sweet music to 
listen to. I believe that if there were a few light, clean, 
airy, beer gardens scattered around in the poorer parts 
of the city—beer gardens like those I have mentioned— 
there would be fewer cases for the police courts, and 
fewer cases of “enlargements of the knowledge box” 
—‘the morning after.” 

Personally, I feel as dry as a temperance lecture, and 
I’m going out for a drink. It is my firm belief that 
the man who wrote “familiarity breeds contempt” was 
either a cantankerous old Prohibitionist totally un- 
familiar with good liquor—or he lacked the necessary 
nickel! 

New York. 


Fiction. 


ILLUSTRATIVE” OF A_ METHOD. 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK. 

We had come at length upon the hill-tops. About us played the 
zephyrs from off the mountains beautiful that lay beyond, beckon- 
ing to us. So shall they ever beckon to the sons of men till all 
have ascended the heights of their perfect liberty and their perfect 
light. And there we stood upon the summit of the foot hills, and 
for very joy of the meeting forgot the toil and sweat and agony of 
the long journey. By diverse and tortuous ways had we won that 
spot. Over rock and chasm, through fen and bog and bush, in the 
scorching sun-heat and in the down-pouring of the rain, by deserts 
arid and floods tempestuous, singly, and by twos or threes, we had 
gotten ourselves up out of the lower country, and our various paths 
were marked with guide-posts, bridges, wells, and booths for the 
weary, that our going forth might be not all in vain, nor for our- 
selves alone. 

Now, for us, the air became as the breath of life, and we rejoiced 
and were glad exceedingly. Yet we sorrowed after a space as we 
thought of the millions who were dying in the lands whence we 
had come. ‘There they lay stretched out before us, wet with the 
tears of women, and with the blood of men. ‘There stank the fens 
and bogs and morasses of superstition, fetid, miasmal, under the 
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sun of tyranny. And in the night-time, with the lighting of the 
moon—silver, like the metal that is neither gold nor lead—the peo- 
ples came forth, and danced the ghostly dance of the half-sage and 
half-idiot, for the moon’s light, what is it but half-light, wise igno- 
rance, ignorant wisdom? Upon the sands of conventions, vested 
rights, traditional beliefs, and received customs, they sought to sport, 
as sport the spectres in the shifting lands of dream. Could it be 
we, too, had been with them and of them; that we, too, had once 
gloried in the sanctions of statute laws, police ordinances, and paper 
titles to what was not ours by honest purchase or free gift? And 
for shame we hung our heads, and in renewed vows pledged our 
lives to the Evangel of Truth and the Gospel of Liberty. 


I had heard the rich old deacon at the vestry prayer-meeting thank 
the Lord piously for the blessings of poverty. ‘‘ Oh, Lord!” prayed 
he, ‘‘ we bless Thy Holy Name for the contentment, freedom from 
business care, and love of honest toil Thou hast given those whom 
we are wont to call Thy poor. Be with them in the future as Thou 
hast been with them in the past. They are the mainstay of Thy 
church upon earth.” I had listened to the old minister as he de- 
voutly called upon God ‘‘to bring into the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd such as shall have eternal life.” And I had heard the old 
hymn dragged through— 

I’m but a stranger here, 

Heaven is my home. 
But this night, though I had often been to these meetings before 
without suspicion of any fault, I seemed to detect a strange incon- 
sistency between the words and the deeds of the saintly fathers of 
the town. At the time I was not very old—just a girl of eighteen— 
and was not over-shrewd in the affairs even of this world. Very 
true of me were the words of the hymn then running in my mind. 
I was ‘“‘but a stranger here.” Whether heaven was my home I 
cannot-say. Really at the time I cared very little whether I hada 
heavenly home or not. : 

Church member though I was, I was hardly blamable for this 
state of affairs. I was then dwelling in the cloudland of first love, 
a region certainly very little lower than paradise. I had awakened 
to the fact that a girl’s world is very incomplete, and needs a man 
to fill it. And my eyes, eager to find the one to fill my world, had 
seized upon a city visitor at the old deacon’s house. I will not de- 
scribe the young gentleman as Isaw him then. He had, in my 
eyes, all the perfections of a god—of a Greek god, with chastity 
added. Nor will I describe him as I see him now, when to me he 
has none of those perfections, not even the added one. I loved him 
then, and I will respect my love, dead though it has been for a score 
of years. 

The young man had come up from a city theological seminary, 
As a candidate for the ministry of God’s anointed I knew he must 
be spotless in character, and as a scholarship man in the seminary I 
knew he must also be prodigious in intellect. Upon his visits to the 
deacon, who lived just over the way, he had sought and gained my 
acquaintance. Of an afternoon he wouldread to me out of a novel, 
one a little wicked I now think, and of an evening we would ride or 
stroll out into the country together. So the days and weeks of sev- 
eral long and short vacations fled away. I sometimes wonder now 
why he did not go home to her whom he called his ‘‘ dear widowed 
mother,” for he was an only child, and she lived alone in the coun- 
try, not too far away for the trip in the holidays. But I never 
thought of this then. For me the days went like magic, and I was 
full of joy till the parting. 

But the evening of this particular day the first query arose within 
me. After supper Mr. Charles, as we sat together under the shade 
trees of my father’s lawn, began to talk with me about the minis- 
try. ‘‘ Of course, you know,” said he, but of course I did not 
know, ‘‘of course, the scholarship of the ministry recognizes that 
very much of what the people of the churches believe to be Chris- 
tianity is really only a survival of paganism.” ‘That sounded to 
me a little strange, but I was too ignorant to question further in the 
matter. Yet it set me to thinking in a hazy sort of way during the 
prayer-meeting. If poverty was so good a thing, why did old Dea- 
con Richardson strive so diligently to stave off its blessings? If 
some ‘‘shall be saved,” why did the good pastor seek so earnestly 
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to supplement destiny through the arduous labors of revival sea- 
sons? If heaven was his home, why had the palsied saint, whom 
the church had supported for so many years, struggled so hard to 
postpone the journey thither? But I had not solved the problem: 
I had no more than discovered it. 

Not long after this, my father was called to the land whence no 
news hath ever reached us, unless scripture or Spiritualism be true. 
And since Holy Writ contains no very definite items of information, 
and the Spiritualist revelations are of a world strikingly like our 
present sphere, I fondly imagine that my unbelief occasions no 
great loss to my stock of information. Soon I was left alone in the 
world, for my mother, at forty years of age, threw off her widow’s 
weeds in afew short weeks and, with Christian fortitude, undertook 
the duties of third wife to the pillar of the church, the rich old 
deacon. The manner in which I was sent forth into the world to 
learn completely the joys of poverty was characteristic of the good 
man. Iwas taken into his home, and my father’s lands and build- 
ings were rented. Then I was told that so many weeks hence my 
board would be rated at four dollars a week. As by my father’s 
will my mother was to be guardian till I was married or was twen- 
ty-five, it takes no mathematics to discover that while I was not 
summarily and forcibly ejected, I was rather effectually persuaded 
to leave. And with two or three hundred dollars, surreptitiously 
given to me by my mother, I did leave. I went to the city; Mr. 
Charles was there. I was true, unconsciously, yet actually, to the 
pole star of a woman’s life—her love. We found each other, and 
at my lodgings Mr. Charles called very often during winter and 
spring. What nights of hope were those to me! What days of 
pleasure! I was getting acquainted with two worlds—love and 
life. As I think over those times of youth, when with Mr. Charles 
and his friends I strolled through Central Park of an evening, then 
far less beautiful than now, or visited some famous preacher’s 
church of a Sunday, I cannot feel altogether regretful for those ex- 
periences. Meanwhile time and funds were vanishing apace. Sep- 
tember found me penniless and in debt. Mr. Charles, by summer, 
had abandoned me—mission work in the West called him away. 
That year he was to compiete his course. But poverty would com- 
pel me to give him up. 

To be sure I heard with mechanical regularity from Mrs. Richard- 
son. ‘‘ Every night,” she would write, ‘‘ I commend you to the care 
of the Father of Mercies, praying that He will spare your life in the 
great city and save you for His glorious kingdom.” Once in awhile 
she would add: ‘‘I hope you have found profitable employment, but 
if you have not, I will continue to support you. I have inclosed five 


dollars.” And I was trying to live like a respectable, well-to-do 
young lady ‘‘of family”! ‘To that end I was patronizing an art 
school. The gold watch I had received from my father on my 


eighteenth birthday was gone. Five dollars! 

By September, I am afraid, the city, the boarding-house, and the 
young theologues had somewhat dulled my moral sense. They 
had taught me to like theatres (in a mild way) and novels of the 
French school and to learn that marriage, conventional marriage, is 
not always righteous nor alone is righteous. The conclusion seemed 
to be that a little flirtation and privilege might not be wrong. In- 
deed, before the vacation Mr. Charles had hinted just this to me, not 
subtly either. But after the vacation I never saw him at my 
changed rooms. I suppose that when he learned that I was prac- 
tically an outcast from home, love of respectability told him to keep 
away from one who wasor who ought to be earning her own support. 
It was one thing for a promising young theologue to call every 
night or so upon a young art student, and quite another for him to 
see at her rooms a poor girl who was endeavoring to support her- 
self. And as I had at that time the figure of a goddess of the open 
air, in my case the thing would have an ugly look. I knew that, and 
so as he did not call when I sent my cards of removalI gave him up. 
He was no idol, I knew then. But the cut cost me many a pang of 
love and anguish. Were not a thousand rich maidens ready for 
the matrimonial altar, provided the priest of the sacrifice be a bril- 
liant young preacher who held the keys to the gates of the heaven 
and hell of their creeds? I saw that, and I dared to admitit. I 
sought honorable work as fall came on. 

At first I was fortunate. Positions in art stores, as book-keeper, 
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as model, came as I wantedthem. ‘The third year luck took me into 
a confectioner’s store at an unusual wage: for my ‘‘ beauty,” I was 
told, I gained the most important counter. At twenty-five I made an 
effort to gain my heritage, several thousand dollars. But the court 
ruled that it was ‘‘the plain intent of the testator that his widow 
should remain possessed of the property till the daughter had 
married, should the marriage be after twenty-five.” Just what 
Deacon R. paid for the decision I do not know. It was well I had 
work in the store. ‘There I stayed till the Christmas holidays just 
after my twenty-sixth birthday. Then came the change. 

Christmas morning I received my usual yearly letter from Deacon 
Richardson. It ended thus :—‘‘It is the day when the dear Savior 
was born. What a glad day it is for the world! Let us remember 
that all things work together for good to those that love Him.” 
‘‘ How?” I asked, ‘‘ unless men do the good deeds: You never did 
good deeds, if you could help them, uncle!” But I only thought 
these things; I ought to have written them to him asa judgment 
upon the method. Yet what good could it have done? Men gen- 
erally know their hypocrisy. Only fools are ignorant of themselves, 
but they are also too ignoraut to conceive hypocrisy. It takes the 
knave to be a hypocrite. 

I was becoming sharpened to the world. My very shrewdness, 
coupled with my so-called ‘‘ beauty,” made people misjudge me. 
Dr. Thorpe misjudged me. Dr. Thorpe was a young physician of 
thirty-one or two, who had a practice in Brooklyn and a drug store 
in New York. When I first saw him he had come into our store for 
a glass of soda upon a hot day in the preceding summer. He saw 
me, and every day thereafter he came to the store on one pretext 
or another till in a month or so we got so well acquainted that I in- 
vited him to come and see meof a Sundayin my rooms, I had 
thrown away conventions. I cared no longer for public opinion. 
My self-respect was, however, as reliant as ever. But I had always 
loved the society of people, and especially that of men. Here was 
a chance to gain the latter, and I seized it. Dr. Thorpe came. He 
came many evenings thereafter. Dr. Thorpe had a home and a 
wife in Brooklyn. His wife was his senior, and he had married her 
under parental compulsion and without love years ago. Mrs. 
Thorpe hated children, and while she did not deny her husband her 
bed she did deny him a child. Dr. Thorpe was a heart-worn and 
disappointed man. But he was not a hopeless man. And day after 
day he wooed me. He gave up his practice in Brooklyn and spent 
his days in New York and his evenings with me. 

Second love, mature love, the love of a woman for amanis not 
like first love; it is more determined, clearer-eyed, cooler. Second 
love calls upon the whole nature, body, soul, and spirit. First love, 
hot, fierce, romantic, was upon Dr. Thorpe, affd second love entered 
my soul Christmas day. 


And Dr. Thorpe and I were wedded by the only bond that can 
tie indissolubly a man and a woman. 


And soI sit here in my New York home with my little children 
around me and my boy and girl away at school. We go to Europe 
every summer. And Mrs. Thorpe lives on, refusing divorce for 
respectability’s sake. Society knows her. Society does not know 
me. Which is the better woman? 


There is a shadow over life, and we of the higher country wonder 
sometimes whether it can be honest to say to your brother or sister: 
‘‘Go in peace. Be ye warmed and filled.” Suppose a Christ were 
offered up centuries ago, can that bring food to the hungry and 
clothes to the naked today? 

Love, not law, creates the husband and the wife. If the law says 
nay to this, so much the worse for the law. Bigamy may be a pro- 
test against statutes; adultery often is. We sometimes think, too, 
that religion is rather the outcome of a social condition than a force in 
the world-life. And we dream of a day when the world will value 
a single human heart higher than anybody’s opinions or any peo- 
ple’s laws. 

Worcester, Mass. 


EmpuHatic Dissent.—What, a self-made God before the beginning 
of time! Preposterous! J. Kinser, Champlin, Minn, 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


Jesus ONLY SCARED THE Monry-CHANGERS.—There you go again! 
It is hard work for me to keep you straight. Jesus did not strike 
any one and did not believe in blows. The scourge of small cords 
incident is the power of a clean conscience over aguilty one. Those 
money-changers were scared. That’s all. In the language of A1- 
kansaw, you must ‘‘ tote fair” with Jesus. 


Little Rock, Ark. T, J. SHELTON. 


Lum’s Licut AND Hunt’s Licut.—In ‘‘ Economics of Anarch- 
ism,” Mr. Lum’s “twilight” argument is used to crush certain 
schools which hold the doctrine that opposing forces must be ad- 
justed. Individualism is daylight, collectivism is darkness; those 
who try to compromise them succeed only in getting twilight. The 
argument loses its force when we reflect that daylight is itself a 
compromise between sunshine and darkness, each useless alone. 
Same with heat and cold. Proudhon’s doctrine of reconciliation of 
antinomies remains good, C. F. Hunt. 

Mayfair, Il. 


THE UNCHALLENGEABLE Gop.—In your issue of the roth of July 
Otto Wettstein says: ‘‘ Define a God and I can prove such a God a 
monstrosity or no God at all.” Allow me to define not a God, but 
the universal God as inspiration reveals It to me. The universal 
God is an uncreated element, unchangeable and eternal. Its attri- 
butes are absolute life, light, knowledge, and power. This absolute 
God is known to all scientists as Electro-magnetism. It is elemental 
nature itself, and I challenge any person, Agnostic or otherwise, to 
disprove the existence of this absolute God, or the existence of any- 
thing else in the universe worthy to be termed God. 

New York. O. F. Burton. 


Some BrikF REMINISCENCE.—I wish to thank you for the address 
of June 15. There are some reminiscence of anti-slavery times 
which would well illustrate your position as to individual effort 
contrasted with organized effort. As an organizer Garrison was 
a despot, N. P. Rogers, George Bradburn, Parker Pillsbury, the 
Fosters, and others wereindividualists. ‘There were a number of 
societies, leagues, and parties, but, as you say, the personal efforts 
were what leavened the public conscience. It is also worthy of re- 
marx that while the organized abolitionists went into the civil war, 
the individualists, who were non-resistants, generally retained 
their abhorrence of war, many, like Alfred Love, refusing to coun- 
tenance it in any way. J. K. INGALLs, 

Glenora, N. Y. 


Axsout Bomss.—I wish to say a few words about that bomb soaked 
in coal oil and rain, that was found in Chicago. It is well-known 
to all miners, blasters, or any one in the least familiar with explo- 
sives, that rain cannot extinguish burning fuse, for in blasting un- 
der water the fuse is raised to the surface, then fired, or spit as miners 
say, and the burning end is then thrown back into the water, when 
it never fails to explode if properly connected with the powder. No 
person with the least grain of sense would think of dipping fuse in 
coal oil, as that would effectually prevent anexplosion. The police 
find this bomb and the country is startled by the acts and intentions 
of the Chicago Anarchists. Comments are made by the press, the 
police are praised for their vigilance, and extra police are employed 
to more effectually guard against this threatened danger. Bomb 
finding pays. EDWARD RUSSELL. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


GRowTH AND Decay.—Rinctum says some human laws are in ac- 
cordance with growth, and so are some of Nature’s, but other laws 
of both are opposed toit. This is a solid chunk of the silver radi- 
ance which emanates from the Queen of Night. All nature’s laws 
are in accordance with growth—the death of individuals is as 
necessary to general progress as their birth. Human laws are, of 
course, included in nature’s operations, and therefore conduce to 
progress in their season—but they do so only by exciting resistance, 
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similarly to rattlesnakes, tornadoes, and other products of nature 
which we think undesirable till we have conquered them, when we 
perceive that they too were lessons. The purpose of a human law 
is always reactionary. If it were ahead of public sentiment it could 
not be enforced. Hence men are always better than their laws— 
not only good men but all men. The common hangman is better 
than the law he executes. He apologizes for doing so. ‘This is how 
we Anarchists distinguish Nature’s laws from men’s, and why we 
prefer the former. C. L. JAmeEs. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Tuer MisTAKEs OF INGERSOLL.—To my mind Col. Ingersoll’s state- 
ment that he would not shake the hand that had been engaged in 
the vivisection of animals deserves neither thanks nor sympathy. 
Vivisection is a necessity, because it is the only means by which the 
medical teacher may demonstrate many physiological laws and 
medicinal processes. You cannot expect the students to take a pro- 
fessor’s statements without investigation. In experimenting, the 
animals are made insensible through anasthesia. The kind Colonel 
said: ‘‘ Vivisection is the inquisition, the hell of science.” I won- 
der why he attacks only a small fraction of a percentage—the bru- 
tality that science produces—and leaves out the huge inquisition 
that he, I, and every one of us perform every day—animal diet? 
Does not a chicken for breakfast and a steak for dinner represent a 
cruelty, an unnecessary one, when science and practice have proven 
that we can confine ourselves to a vegetable diet with butter, cheese 
and milk and be perfectly healthy? The Colonel says ‘‘he does 
not wish the hand of one who cuts up live animals.” Why does he 
shake hands with those that starve and kill human beings by the 
present social system? What kind of a vivisection is that? 

New York. A. HyMANSON. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


Please send us ttems of interest for this department. 


Freedom Club, 144 Waverly place, Thursday evening, July 24, 
Mr. Leff will lecture on ‘‘ How I Became an Atheist.” All invited. 
Discussion free. / 


I have no belief in men who cannot practically show that they are 
right; I have no belief in men who can only prove their right by 
putting their opponents in prison.—[Auberon Herbert. 


Rev. J.C. F. Grumbines Sunday: Sunday theatrical perform- 
ances, Sunday ball games, Sunday horse races, all kinds of Sunday 
sports ; Sunday was made for man, not man for Sunday. 


To a School Board visitor in a town in Northern England a woman 
said, not long since: ‘‘ You’d better, please, take the key of the 
house and hang it oop in the Town Hall, for I’m sure that the house 
don’t belong to me any longer.” 


‘*Commonweal’s” advice to the London police: ‘‘ Strike against 
such employment as you have been lately put to. The next time 
you are ordered to ‘disperse’ a peaceable procession, throw down 
your bludgeons and refuse the cowardly and brutal work like men.” 


Query 3,189 in the ‘‘ Christian Advocate:”’ ‘‘A minister said, if 
he had a certain number of workers such as some he had in his 
church, he ‘could storm all hell.’ AmI mistaken in feeling this 
language borders upon profanity? Answer.—lIt is coarse, profane, 
and untrue.” 

In the July ‘“‘ Unitarian” J. T. Sunderland, writing of the East 
End poor of London, attributes their poverty, primarily, to thrée 
causes: Drink; the crowded condition of the tenements which so 
many are compelled to occupy, and the fact that earnings are so 
small and precarious. 


Dr. Plumptre, the Dean of Wells, is wroth with the churchmen, 
like the editor of ‘‘Lux Mundi,” who are giving in to the great 
Biblical critics such as Wellhausen. He declares that if the theory 
they are accepting be true, the ‘‘Old Testament in its narrative 
and its laws is simply the most false and fraudulent history in the 
literature of the world.” 


A correspondent of the London ‘‘ Freethinker” says that as 
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Paris possesses an incomparable Freethought museum, the Musée 
des Religions, he cherishes the idea that a museum and library 
might be established in London, where books and relics illustrating 
the history of Freethought could be deposited. 


The general adoption of cremation is likely to be circumvented by 
the objection thereto by the Church of Rome. Cardinal Richard, 
Archbishop of Paris, has communicated to the curés of the diocese 
a decision from the Holy See which forbids Roman Catholics to 
have their bodies cremated, or to belong to associations for the pro- 
motion of cremation.—[Agnostic Journal. 


‘There are three great rocks,” says Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘ahead of the 
practical young man who has his feet upon the ladder and is begin- 
ning to rise.” Wonder how the rocks keep balanced on the rounds. 
This reminds us of the flight of rhetoric of the Anarchist who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ The chariot of revolution is rolling along, and gnashing 
its teeth as it rolls.”—[Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


The people of Manhattan Island pay William Waldorf Astor 
about thirty dollars for each minute of his existence because he lets 
some of them live there. They seem to think he made part of the 
land on which New York city is located, or that God made it ex- 
pressly for him. Moral: The people don’t know anything and 
haven’t sense enough to learn.—[ Topeka Jeffersonian. 

The Paterson ‘‘ Labor Standard” having been omitted by the 
governor and secretary of state of New Jersey from the list of 
newspapers authorized to publish the laws of 1890, the Passaic 
County Trades Assembly has decided not only that the ‘‘ Standard ” 
must publish the laws, and get pay for it, but must also have a 
new press, for which the Assembly is passing around the hat. The 
‘‘Standard” fights the politicians, hence its poverty. 

General O. O. Howard in a recent address in Brooklyn referred 
to workingmen who earn $20 per month, pay $8 of that for rent, 
and had only the remaining $12 to support families of four or five 
persons for thirty days. The ‘‘ Christian Inquirer” says: ‘‘It is 
that class of pinched, impoverished workingmen that are liable to 
rise likethe blind Samson and hurl the State to destruction. It is 
impossible to make such men feel the justice of the inequalities in 
modern society.” 

From ‘‘ Dress and Vice,” by Frances E. Willard: ‘‘ Girls learn 
the love of dress at their mother’s side and at their father’s knee. 
Most of all they learn it from their wretched, heathenish French 
dolls. Girls are systematically drilled into the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life ; into false standards of taste, and those worldly 
estimates of value which look only upon the outward adorning ; 
and in this hateful school their teacher is the doll, with simpering 
face and fluffy hair, bespangled robes and perfect artificiality.”’ 

An advertisement in William Morris’s paper, the London ‘‘ Com- 
monweal,” June 21, reads: ‘‘A social meeting and conference of 
London revolutionists will be held at the International club, 40 Ber- 
ner street, E., on Tuesday, June 24, at 8:30 p.m. All revolution- 
ary Socialists are invited, whether members of societies, clubs, or 
working as independent propagandists. Comrades of international 
clubs specially invited. The position of the revolutionary organs, 
and the best means of extending their circulation, will be discussed. 
The great object of the meeting is the consolidation of our forces 
and the extension of the revolutionary and Anarchist-Communist 
propaganda,” etc. €, 

The president of the Chicago and Alton Railroad, Mr. Black- 
stone, is utterly disgusted with the Government control of rail- 
roads by the Railway Commission, and says that inter-state legis- 
lation has practically confiscated $100,000,000 in railway holdings. 
He would have the Government purchase all inter-state railways 
paying for them by the issue of bonds bearing three per cent in- 
terest, with one per cent of the net revenue set aside for a sinking 
fund. We are moving in that direction, but the telegraph will 
come first.—[Independent. 


A poor widow, of Allegheny, with seven small children, the 
youngest not yet 12 months old, was brought up before one of 
our wise aldermen a few days ago on the charge of violating the 
Sunday law. Her offense was in selling five cents’ worth of tobies 
[cigars] to a spy or agent of the Captain Wishart type, or rather it 
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was the offense of one of her girls, who sold in the absence of the 
mother. Since the woman’s husband died she has had to depend 
on her own efforts to support herself and children and opened a 
small cigar store. The usual penalty for violations of the Sunday 
law is a fine of greater or lesser extent. When summoned before 
the squire she stated that she could not pay a fine if it were imposed, 
and if she were sent to jail her seven children would have to go with 
her, as there was no one to whose care she could commit them. Im- 
agine the Christian-like reply of the squire: ‘‘ Madam, I don’t care 
if you had a hundred children, you had no right to violate the law.” 
She was fined $25 with the assurance that she could go for the pres- 
ent, but that the fine would be collected.—| Pittsburg Commoner. 


What we want and must have is uniformity in law and simplicity 
in procedure. ‘The laws should be brief, clear, rational, so that 
any citizen of average intelligence can interpret them without the 
sophisms of erudite lawyers. The procedure should be so simpli- 
fied that the merits, not the technicalities of a controversy, should 
be at issue.—[Chicago Personal Rights Advocate. 


The ‘‘ Banner of Light” says: ‘‘If our friends of the Psycho- 
logical Congress will revise their methods, and start their investi- 
gations in another line, we have no doubt they will be abundantly 
rewarded in their search for the inner consciousness and_intelli- 
gence of humanity, incarnated and decarnated. Let them appoint 
their committees to enter into consultation with a number of well- 
known, intelligent and respected Spiritualists in different parts of 
the world, for the purpose of making investigations, and collecting 
and correlating facts.” 


‘“«Today”’ on money: ‘‘If one kind of money is better than an- 
other, the fact will be discovered with more ease, expedition, and 
certainty by letting individuals experiment with all the kinds they 
can think of, at their own expense. If one man offers me a cow, 
another an acre of land, a third a bank-note, a fourth a mortgage, 
a fifth some silver, a sixth a gold-piece, while others tempt me 
with sticks of tobacco or postage stamps in exchange for the wheat 
I have, why not let me take my choice—and the consequences ! 
Yet this is really all that is claimed for free banking.” 


The ‘Chicago News,” July 11, said of the police force of that 
city—a police force that has a remarkably sharp eye for discovering 
‘« Anarchists”: ‘‘ In the police drag-net many thousands of people 
are caught yearly who are brought into court on charges of ‘ disor- 
derly conduct.’ That is a convenient charge to bring against one 
who has been wrongfully arrested. It furnishes a wide margin on 
which the policeman, his superior officers, the special bailer, and the 
police justice may all write themselves down for what they are. In 
view of the late investigations of the Woman’s Alliance, and of the 
indignant utterances of certain distinguished judges of the courts, 
it is proper for the people at this time to protest most strongly 
against the intolerable abuses prevailing in police stations, and jus- 
tice courts, which have for their outward and visible sign that same 
unpretentious charge of ‘ disorderly conduct.’ False arrests, black- 
mail, police brutality, robbery in a ludicrous garb of law, justice- 
court injustice—these are some of the things which abound under 
the present system of police operations. The judges plainly say so, 
and they are in a position to know many of the facts. —The Woman’s 
Alliance says so, and it has lately made a careful examination of the 
matter. Yet the citizens endure this sort of thing. Why? Because 
the victims are mainly poor people.” 


Books Received: ‘‘ Practical Sanitary and Economie Cooking, 
Adapted to Persons of Moderate and Small Means,” Mary Hinman 
Able ; American Public Health Association. ‘‘ The Robe of Nessus: 
An Historical Romance,” Duffield Osborne; Belford Company, New 
York. ‘‘ The Single-taxers’ Catechism (with apologies to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church). A Tribute to Henry George,” by C. 
B. M., box 206, Newark, N. J. ‘‘ The Haunted Fountain and Hetty’s 
Revenge,” by Katherine S. Macquoid; ‘‘ The Marriage,” by the 
Marquise Clara Lanza; Mystery of M. Felix,” by B. L. Farjeon; 
John W. Lovell Company, New York. ‘‘The New Evadne,” by 
Frank Howard Howe; F. F. Lovell, New York. ‘‘ The Dawning : 
A Society Romance,”’ by J. M, L, Babcock, TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Publishing Company, 
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Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, July 21. 

Anti-Poverty Society Notes: It was lately explained by Roman 
Catholic authorities in New York that the reason why the body of 
Dr. Edward Malone was permitted burial in consecrated ground, 
whereas the privilege had been denied in the cases of John Maguire 
and Miss Kelly, was that Dr. Malone had ‘‘ repented for his sins and 
all the scandal which his course had caused.” ‘This Sylvester L. 
Malone denies. Ina letter to the ‘‘Sun” he declares that his father 
‘“never wavered a moment in his adherence to the principles of the 
Anti-Poverty Society. That with him the movement was 
more of a religious than a political one, and he would as soon have 
thought of dying without receiving the sacraments of the church as 
he would of repudiating a cause which he held to be sacred, both 
from the standpoint of pure humanity and of morals.” To this 
Mgr. Preston replies that had he known such to have been the facts 
he would have refused a permit for Dr. Malone’s body in consecrated 
ground, but so far as he sees nothing can be done now. Comment- 
ing on this club in the hands of the priesthood, the ‘‘ Christian Advo- 
cate” remarks: ‘‘ Father McGlynn has declared his indifference to 
such terrors in a noble passage, in which he affirms that God will 
find his body, wherever it may be buried, if he shall accept his soul.’ 

Single-tax Notes: The ‘‘Kings County Gazette,” of Newtown, Long 
Island, is now edited by Rev. S. W. Thackeray. Itis ‘‘an expo- 
nent of the religious basis of the Single-tax.” The San 
Francisco ‘‘ Star” says of the local Single-tax club: ‘‘The annual 
reports of the officers showed the society to number 164 members, 
with a small balance in the treasury and a rapidly growing 
library.” 

Nationalist Notes: The London ‘‘Star” says: ‘‘It is stated 
that about 200,000 pirated copies of ‘ Looking Backward’ have 
been sold in this country. It would be interesting to know how 
much money Mr. Bellamy has received from the publishers. You 
see that our publishers are not above doing a little pirating business 
when they can get hold of an American work likely to have a 
large sale.” The Kaweah ‘‘Commonwealth” reports ‘‘a 
large influx of visitors, including tourists, visiting members, and 
returned comrades.” It adds: ‘‘ The pleasant manner in which Mrs. 
Botsford describes her introduction to our canvas town and the 
happy language in which she dresses her description is not only 
most flattering to us but beyond the abilities of the pen to repro- 
duce. She proposes making an extensive tour through the red 
wood country, and indorses the TwEnTIETH CENTURY’s remarks 
about our living amid what appears tobe a perpetual picnic.” . . 
The colony has lately added by purchase a considerable stretch of 
land, for which a population of 5,000 within a few years is reck- 
oned on. The San Francisco Central Nationalist Club has 
dishonorably expelled Otto Sinz, passed a vote of confidence in Mr. 
Haskell, and appointed a committee to ask ‘‘ Freethought” to re- 
tract its article concerning the latter. 

Labor Notes: The St. Louis ‘‘ Record,” the organ of the united 
trades of that city, publishes a blacklist of ten professional political 
unionists who have been denounced by the working unionists, ‘in 
convention assembled.” John Burns has written to Samuel 
Gompers that in answer to inquiries among the workers of London 
who are receiving increased wages, he has learned that they are 
more sober than ever. Some twelve or fourteen years ago the keep- 
ers of public houses offered as much as 420 to have unions hold 
their meetings at their houses, but now that members are so little 
given to drink the publicans are willing to pay them as much to 
meet elsewhere. The ‘Bakers’ Journal,” which speaks 
for the national union of bakers, announces a codperative bakery as 
being set up in Memphis, but says: ‘‘ We need not add that beyond 
this immediate and practical object such codperative undertakings 
are of little importance in the labor movement.” 


Socialist Notes: W. H. McNamara writes from Sydney, June 11, 
a letter to the ‘‘ Workmen’s Advocate,” summing up Henry George’s 
visit to Australia as viewed from the Socialist standpoint. He 
states that ‘‘the ‘abolitionist’ of poverty received £800 from his 
managing agents and a free pass over the railways from the Free 
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Trade party’s government.” ‘‘The Single-taxers must have lost 
some money over the ‘spec,’ for beggarly audiences greeted him 
in many of the principal towns. Fifty or sixty people rolled up at 
Orange, and most of the seats were empty at the small Maryborough 
Town Hall when he lectured there. George from the platform had 
to deplore the beggarly array of benches that faced him at Mary- 
borough (and other Queensland towns).” At Brisbane ‘‘ the pro- 
cession turned out to be a dismal failure, not more than two hundred 
taking part all told. This included stragglers and small boys.” 
‘‘George’s backsliding has caused some dissatisfaction among the 
more earnest members of the Single-tax party, and splits have oc- 
curred in a small way in South Australia and New South Wales. 
Heactually denied having used the word ‘ confiscation’ in ‘ Progress 
and Poverty.’ In fact, he had modified and whittled down his ‘ anti- 
poverty’ mixture as much as possible in order to satisfy the delicate 
feelings of Australian capitalists and landlords, and to appear 
highly ‘respectable’ in their eyes. And yet the ‘ Messiah’ did 
not boom! No, although the small battalion of Sydney Single-tax 
Free Trade hangers-on made the most desperate efforts to boom 
him. They resorted to all kinds of dodges. got assisted by the 
cash of big Free Trade landlords like Burdekin, hired larrikins to 
go around the country and form bogus ‘ Single-tax Leagues,’ placed 
bogus delegates, from Leagues that never existed, on their confer- 
ence, and tried to use the prominent labor leaders as tools to adver- 
tise George and his nostrum. Henry George has undoubtedly 
injured whatever reputation he had left by visiting Australia at 
all.” ‘‘ George’s visit caused a big row in the Brisbane Single-tax 
camp, and the ‘ League’ there is in the throes of dissolution. All 
the honest Land Nationalizers are leaving the Australian Leagues. 
Thousands of Land Nationalizers strongly oppose George and his 
mongrel tax-reform-free-trade competition doctrines. Murray Frazer, 
a prominent Queensland Land Nationalist, has written an able and 
noteworthy article against George, entitled ‘Single-tax Landlords;’ 
and even the few Single-tax enthusiasts are at loggerheads over 
George’s muddle-headed defense of interest. The Single-taxers 
before George’s visit were loudly proclaiming that they were Land 
Nationalizers, but the prophet has caused quite a fluttering in the 
dovecotes by vigorously denying that his theory involved Land Na- 
tionalization, or that he ever advocated such a thing. The poor 
Single-taxers don’t understand (is that possible?) the doctrines of 
their ‘ Inspired Master.’”’ 


Some time ago Detective Charles Nordrum entered a peaceable 
workingmen’s meeting in Chicago, began a disturbance, and on 
being called to order flourished a revolver and threatened to shoot 
the chairman; then he handcuffed one of the attendants at the 
meeting, maltreated him, and calling for a patrol wagon took him 
and several others to a station house, where the arrested men were 
treated as criminals. At the hearing at the police court next day 
all the prisoners were honorably discharged. The man maltreated 
by Nordrum being a member of the Personal Rights League, the 
organization took his case in hand and followed it up with all the 
influence it could command. It asked the mayor to institute pro- 
ceedings against Nordrum, but failed, the detective being under 
the protection of a strong political combination. The League 
thereupon held a mass meeting, where the speakers called public 
attention to Nordrum’s acts, and spoke in the plainest terms of the 
relation of the police to the citizens of Chicago. A committee then 
“waited on the mayor and laid the case before him. But all this 
was without avail. Nordrum was sustained by the whole weight 
of the city administration, and was officially aided by the city law 
department. But, finally brought to trial in the County Criminal 
Court, before Judge Grinnell, who was admittedly prejudiced in 
his favor, Nordrum was convicted. ‘‘ This means,” says the ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Rights Advocate,” ‘‘the police cease to be, what they were, 
undisturbed, until the advent of our League—a privileged class, 
beyond and above the law.” 


The American Co-operative Union invites communications from 
codperative and profit-sharing establishments, its intention being to 
complete the association of such bodies throughout the country, 
and to keep a record of their work. The secretary is Thomas L. 
Sheriff, 81 Perry street, Detroit, Mich. JW. |S. 
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Literature. 


A symposium on liberalism, which was begun in the *‘ Truth 
Seeker ” of February 8, has been published by the ‘‘ Truth Seeker ” 
Company in pamphlet form for 25 cents. It is entitled ‘‘ Free- 
thought : Is It Destructive or Constructive? A Symposium,” and 
is by Col. R. G. Ingersoll, Hugh O. Pentecost, Parker Pillsbury, 
‘Thaddeus B. Wakeman, and many other well-known liberals. The 
questions asked are: ‘‘Is there an Affirmative, Positive; Construc- 
tive Side to Freethought?” ‘‘If not, the reason why?” ‘‘If there 
be, in what in your opinion does it consist and in what should 
it consist ?” 

A very interesting and instructive book entitled, ‘‘A Primer of 
Darwinism and Organic Evolution,” by J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and 
Fanny D Bergen, has just been published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton ; price, $1.25. The book first appeared under the name, ‘‘ The 
Development Theory,” but in the present edition the title has been 
changed ‘‘in the belief [say its authors] that the incorporation of 
the term Darwinism in the name of the book will best indicate to 
the class of readers whom it is designed to reach the nature of its 
subject matter.” The development and growth of plant and 
animal life from its lowest forms, together with numerous illustra- 
tions and descriptive plates, notably that of the snail shells at 
Steinheim, form an interesting study, and the reading of this little 
volume will doubtless awake an interest in the subject of the de- 
velopment theory, which will lead to a more extensive study and 
research. 

Now, while Stanley is the hero of the hour, those interested in 
stories of discovery and adventure will find ‘‘Stanley’s Emin Pasha 
Expedition,” by A. J. Wauters, published by John B. Alden, New 
York (50 cents), a timely book to read. Beginning with the con- 
quest of the Soudan, the siege of Khartoum, and the death of Gor- 
don, the African explorations of Emin Bey and Dr. Junka (the lat- 
ter having spent seven years in the heart of Africa), and followed 
by accounts of the various tribes, their habits, occupations, etc., we 
come to Stanley’s relief expedition and the privations and sufferings 
they underwent along their route, some actually dying of starvation 
and the ravages of fever, encounters by the way with hostile tribes, 
and finally the finding of Emin and Casati, who for six years had 
been cut off from all communication with the outside world. The 
narrative forms a story of adventure graphically told. The book 
is illustrated and contains a map of Central Africa, showing the 
route pursued by Stanley. 

‘« The Perfect Way ; or, The Finding of Christ,” by Anna (Bonus) 
Kingsford and Edward Maitland, is a reprint by Frank F. Lovell 
& Co., from the third English edition (Occult Series, 50 cents). The 
nine lectures which make up the book were delivered in London, 
before a private audience, in the summer of 1881. It is claimed 
that the object of this work is not to demolish but to construct, and 
that no new thing is told, ‘‘but that which is ancient—so ancient 
that either it or its meaning has been lost—is restored and ex- 
plained.” The first lecture is introductory, and the remaining 
eight are upon ‘‘ The Soul,” ‘‘ The Various Order of Spirits, and 
How to Discern Them,” ‘‘ The Atonement,” ‘‘The Nature and 
Constitution of the Ego,” two upon ‘‘ The Fall,” ‘‘The Redemp- 
tion,” and ‘‘God asthe Lord ; or, the Divine Image.” A reading 
of the book will show its authors’ endeavors to explain all the oc- 
cult and mystical meanings of the world’s religions, 


‘‘An Awakening,” by Miss Forsyth, (John W. Lovell, American 
Novelists’ Series, 25 cents,)isastory of an unhappy marriage. The 
only child of a doting father falls in love and marries a worthless 
young man, but soon finds out to her sorrow that her husband pre- 
fers the company of other women to hers, and finds any place 
preferable to his own home. 

‘*Dinna Forget” (Lovell’s International series, 30 cents,) is a 
pretty love story by John Strange Winter, the hero being an Eng- 
lish soldier, which is generally the case with this author’s heroes, 
although it is by no means a military story. The end is dramatic, 
rather unnaturally so, the right people appearing just in the nick of 
time to avoid a catastrophe and bring all misunderstandings to a 
happy end. H. W. 
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eve NEW PAMPHLETS 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


I: 
‘*Wanted : Men Willing to Work for a Living.” 


Il. 
‘““Why Iam Not an Agnostic.”’ 
Three cents each. - - Address this office. 


IRST editorial, first column, first edi- 
torial page of /ronclad Age, edited by Dr. J. 
R. Monroe, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“You will find Otto Wett- 
stein’s Time-pieces, Jewelry, 
and other advertised wares as 
solid and honest as his solid 
and honest Atheism.” 


[GS Send me trial order. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


Established in 1857. ROCHELLE, I. 


LOS CERRITOS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 

This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
The Strike of a Sex ! 


A NOVEL BY ? 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE 


Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Social- 
ism. 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth” is a neat, 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought to be read 
and studied by every yoo who wants to be posted 
on what is thought of and going on in the world. 
It does whatno other book does: it presents to the 
reader in a concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principal propositions of Modern Socialism, 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

‘“*Mr. Grénlund is a man to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to acquaint himseif with the hopes and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of men.”—[Wm. D. 
Howells, in a three page review in arper’s 
Monthly. 

Paper, 30 cents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘Thomas Paine,” by Hugh O. Pentecost. 
3 cents. 


Temperance With a Vengeance. 

Stranger (to clerk in temperance hotel)— 
‘* You don’t seem to have any bar here !” 

Clerk—‘‘ No, sir, but all our rooms are 
fitted with electric bells. You can go up to 
your room, if you wish, sir, and have a 
Kodak drink.” 

‘(A Kodak drink? What is that?” 

‘‘You press the button ; we do the rest.” 
[Lowell Citizen.—A dv. 


M’CREADY. 


BY EUGENE MASON EDWARDS, 
As one who never looked upon his face, 
Nor knew the warmth his presence could impart, 
And yet to whom was oft revealed a heart 
Filled with unselfish strivings for his race, 

I mourn our loss. 


If there was aught to censure in his life, 
Let those who will withhold the meed of praise; 
His nature scorned the base politic ways 
By custom worn and bore throughout the strife 
More gold than dross. 
Old Town, Me. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


I like the earnestness of the TWENTIETH 
Century for showing a bold front to every 
form of error, yet generously inviting the 
defenders of every creed to openly assault 
its position. Fortified with an integrity that 
disdains to yield to any conventionality, how- 
ever popular or powerful, it fearlessly advo- 
cates truth and justice, regardless of per- 
sonal consequences, and for this reason I 
hail it as the highest revelation of universal 
independence, and so long as it does not 
compromise its dignity by whitewashing the 
barnacles of any political or religious creed, 
it will gain the love and esteem of even its 
enemies.—J. C. Hannon, Elwood, N. J. 


When first I subscribed for your magazine 
it had not its present grand proportions. It 
was in fact but a mere infant in comparison. 
In renewing my subscription, therefore, I 
forward one dollar additional—value fully 
received and beyond computation. If I 
have not always agreed entirely with the 
views put forth in the TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
I none the less sympathize with you in your 
efforts to advance the cause of liberty and 
humanity, and while I may seek to gain the 
heights you would attain by other paths 
than those you tread, I trust that somewhere 
on the way we may meet, and through the 
dissolving mists together find the common 
way toward the summit of our hopes.—Ev- 
GENE M,. Epwarps, Old Town, Me. 


The following is from the New York let- 
tor to the San Francisco ‘‘ Newsdealer.” 
It was printed without our knowledge, or 
any inducement on our part. All its state- 
ments are not exactly correct, but it is a 
kindly notice, and we appreciate it : 

“‘By the way, what a genuine surprise 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY of this city has 
given the staid old newsdealers. It has 
leaped into favor at one bound. The gen- 
esis of this paper furnishes a curious tale. 
Started in 1877, a four-page tract, called 
‘Unity Congregation Pulpit,’ it afforded 
enough space to give Hugh O. Pentecost’s 
weekly address to the above congregation. 
It was soon found that by increasing its 
pages, and using more readable type, it 
would be the more acceptable to those in- 


GUBSCRIBERS. SEND .FOR OUR 
RECRUIT POSTAL CARDS. 


For 25 cents we will send you a postal card’ 
for you to fill out with the name of any per- 
son, who will then be entitled to the Twen- 
TIETH CENTURY for eight weeks. Fzve of 
these cards for one dollar. Help on the 
good cause. 

For the use of subscribers only. 


A Few Words About the Devil. 


By CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
(With portrait and autobiography)..... cloth, $x.25.- 


FREETHINKERS’ TEXT-BOOK. Part I. MAN 
AND REEIGION£ 2734 e eae: $x. 
AV PLEA’ FOR) AUPE BISM. foouts sacle silewecs to cents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I ; ! 
NGERSOLLS Weritincs ! 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. I.—The Gods and Other Lectures. Con- 
tents ;: ‘‘ The Gods,” ‘* Humboldt,’’ Thomas Paine,” 
“Individuality,” “‘ Heretics and Heresies,’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, so cents. 

Vol. Il.—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
Contents: ‘‘The Ghosts,’ ‘‘The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,’ ‘‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” ‘‘ Abont Farming in Illinois,” “ Tribute 
to Rev. Alexander Clark.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Vol. III.—Some Mistakes of Moses. 
pp., cloth, $1.25 ; paper, sccents, 

Vol. I1V.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology. 
(New.) 443 pp., cloth, gilt top, $2.00; plain cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

What Must We do to be Saved? 8 9 pp., r2mo, 
paper, 25 cents, 

Address on Civil Rights. 
Ingersoll. Price, 10 cents. 

Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 
Price, ro cents, 

Blasphemy. 
Reynolds, 


12mo, 278 


By Col. Robert G. 


Argument in the Trial of C. B. 
Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 


Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 
Bound in One Volume, 
HALF MOROCCO, 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold at the ex- 
tremely low price of $5. Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
Prose-Poems and Selections. 
(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 


RoBErT G. INGERSOLL. 
In silk cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and sides, $2.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


G0 SEO ED 


JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 


““ That ts the most perfect government in whitch an 
injury to one ts the concern of ali.” 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to be the lead— 
ing Labor paper. Its columns every week contain: 
contributions from the ablest thinkers upon eco- 
nomic shapes It is the only paper in which the: 
principles et por po of the Order are authorita- 
tively discussed and explained. 

Among its regular contributors are 


T. V. POWDERLY, A. W. WRIGHT, 
RALPH BEAUMONT, PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
HENRY A. BECKMEYER, REV. WM. L. BULL, 
*“MERLINDA SISSINS,”’ MRs. L. M, BARRY. 
Miss EvA MCDONALD (Eva Gay), Rawk. WILD, 
MICHAEL CORCORAN and others of equal ability. 


One dollar per year, soc. for six months, 25c. for 
three months. In bulk packages to one address,, 
25 copies, three months, $5. 

Send subscriptions to 

JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer;. 
Box 885, Philadelphia, Pa. 


us Bismarckism,” by H. O. Pentecost. 3c. 
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A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


= OR =—— 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


(@" This book tells how the Spring Valley miners 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $x. } 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Thoughtless Yes! 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. | 


“The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have 
paid to impudent authority the tribute of a thought- 
less yes.’’—R. G. INGERSOLL. 

THE above work, fresh from the press, is a col- 
lection of nine short stories, as follows: 

A Splendid Judge of a Woman, 
The Lady of the Clnb, 

Under Protest, 

For the Prosecution, 

A Rusty Link in the Chain, 

The Boler House Mystery, 

The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors, 
Florence Campbell’s Fate, 

My Patient’s Story. 


Printed on heavy paper; 231 pages. 50 cents. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GODS. 


With an introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
PAPER, 50C.; CLOTH, $1. 


Address T'wWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A New EDITION. | Just PUBLISHED. 


A Short History 


OR 


THE BIBLE. 


Being an Account of the Formation and De- 
velopment of the Canon, by Bron- 
son C, KEELER. 

Paper, 50 cents, 


{o> This book should be read by every Clergy- 
man, Layman, Scholar and Liberal. 

“T have read Mr. Keeler’s book with great pleas- 
ure and profit. He gives, in my opinion, a clear 
and intelligent account of the growth of the bible. 
He shows why books were received as inspired, 
and why they were rejected. Every minister,every 
college professor, and every man whoreally wishes 
to know something abont the origin and growth of 
the bible, should read this book,”’—[R. G. INGER- 
SOLL., 


— Ss eee ms 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Career of a Nihilist ! 


By STEPNIAK. 


A 50=Cent Book for 15 Cents 
277 PAGES. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


terested in his work, so the number of pages 
was increased to eight, and the present 
title was adopted. By January 1, 1889, it 
had reached such a circulation that its editor 
and publisher deemed it wise to enlarge its 
pages to eight of the present size. Within 
three months four more pages were added, 
and about July 1 last, still four more, mak- 
ing a very handsome paper of sixteen pages. 
This size was retained until a cover was 
added, the early part of last December. 
Since then four pages of advertising have 
been added, so that it now consists of six— 
teen pages of reading matter and eight 
pages of advertising. What is very re- 
markable about this magazine is the fact 
that it had built up a subscription list of 
over 11,800 when the publishers put it in 
the hands of the American News Company 
last April. It now issues regularly an edi- 
tion of 30,000 copies. It is a paper the 
newsdealers: all over the country should 
push.” 


The TwENTIETH CENTURY is the best Lib- 
eral magazine in America to-day. Its in- 
fluence is bound to be felt. Success to it.— 
L. C. Brown, Bertrand, Neb. 


After reading the paper I have sent it to 
various relatives and friends. I consider 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY the most valuable 
of Liberal papers. It has helped me to be a 
better man. ‘There is no impurity nor intol- 
erance between its covers. It is a paper 
that Iam not afraid to have my wife and 
little daughter read.—REMINGTON CONGAR, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I judge between fifty and one hundred 
copies of TWENTIETH CENTURY find their way 
to Baltimore. I would like to see it in every 
thinking family in the world, and translated 
into every known language, and I am sure 
freedom would not be far off.—THomas DeE- 
vIn, Baltimore, Md. 


I cheerfully renew my subscription for 
your bright, interesting, and bold paper, al- 
though I hold views quite at variance with 
you on some questions. After having been 
a constant reader of the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
for over a year, I must say that I have not 
been converted to your vacant land theory. 
I still believe that the Single-tax is the only 
practical remedy for many of the social evils 
of the present time.—JosEpPH SuEss, Chicago, 
Ill. 


My subscription is about out. I need the 
paper, and I need a pair of plow-shoes ; sol 
have concluded to run behind the plow bare- 
foot and chance the rattlesnakes that the 
Presbyterian’s God sent to bite his children. 
Iam sending every copy to a Presbyterian 
minister in Scotland, to try and return good 
for the evil they instilled into my mind when 
achild., Please find inclosed one doliar. -I 
sincerely wish I could spare one hundred for 
such a cause.—J AMES MircHELL, Wilber, Neb. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, gee and other specialists, For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 
BRYANTSCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 

“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
Most successful of its kind in the United States.” 
-lV. Y, World. 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
Mencitts. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. 

The Talmud: WhatItIs. Cloth....... 60 cents. 
“That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.”—Dean Mil- 
man, 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Large mo, 336 pp.; 


“na 


July 24, 1890. 


THE 


Modern Science Essayist 


x. Herbert Spencer: His life, waters and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf hompson. 

2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. ras 

4. Evolution of the Earth: 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. : 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
cal evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, 

7. The Descent of Man: His ones antiquity, and 
_growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. ; 


The story of geology. 


‘8. Hyernton of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 


9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

xo. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
11. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
iz. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall, 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. 
14. The Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. j 
16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 


18 The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M. D. 

1g. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams, 


zo. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

2x. The Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 3 a 

22. The Evolution of the State. By John A Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 


24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. % 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 


27. Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton. 

28. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. 

29. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 


10 Cents Bach. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Mllustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 


“Extremely entertaining and instructive ... 
the book is sa jest e intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. Soe 


2” The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 


in simple popular language by famous writers... 


Some of the numbers are illustrated. 
Address TWENTIETH’ CENTURY. 


ORKS OF MAX NORDAUD., 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- 
ilization. 
364 Pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
(as- The sale of this work is prohibited in 


various parts of Europe. i 


‘‘This book is not a book ; itis a deed. And those 
Mee oppose it will prove that they fear it.”,—Vien- 
ews. 


PARADOXES. 


400 pages. Paper, 5o0c. Cloth, One Dollar 


The ‘‘ Paradoxes”’ like the ‘‘ Conventional Lies,” 


deal with prevalent prejudices. i 


PARIS SKETCHES, | 


PART I. PAPER, 50 cents. 


22" For table of contents see back numbers of 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“Hiear Our Side.’’ 


Send 4 cents in stamps for the ‘‘ SINGLE-TAXER’S 
CATECHISM,” to C. B. M., P. O. box 206, Newark, N. 
J., “and get a copy of this inimitable burlesque.” 
—([Lucifer, 
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GREAT 


Books at Small Prices. 


_ Utopia. 
Bacon’s Essays, with notes by Devey. 
30 cents. 
Bacon’s Essays with Locke on the Under- 
standing, in one volume, half Russia, 45 cents, 


$ George Eliot’s Works. Popular edition, 8vo. 

3-75+ 

. Epictetus, The Teachings of. Translated, with 
notes, by Rolleston. 210 pages, cloth, 30 cents. 


Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. Trans- 
‘lated by ssoeye mete with sketches of his life and 
a new view of his philosophy. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. Cloth, 
60 cents, 


Lossing. Eminent Americans. Cloth, gocents. 


Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Second ow “se “ 
Complete in x vol., half mor., 7sc. 
New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. 
The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 
American women, whose names are appended, with 
biographical sketches and fine portraits of the au- 
pe eee by Laura C. Holloway. Large mo, 
cloth, $1. 


American Popular Poets— 
Bryant’s Poems, cloth, 30 cents. 

_ Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 
poems, 30cents. (The Spirit of Beauty and 
other poems, 30cents. The Spanish Student 
and other ms, 30 cents. 2 in x vol. 60c.) 

Lowell, James R. Early poems, cloth, 30cents. 
paar Poems (so far as out of copyright), 
zo cents. 


The Great British Poets— 
Robert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. 
Milton. 2 volumes for 80 cents. 
Thomas Moore. 3 volumes for $1 40. 
Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 


By Sir Thomas More. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Cloth, 


_ cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 

Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 

_ by William Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 

other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $1.15. : 

_ Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, acc. 

Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
prices ; send for list.) 

Guizot. History of Civilization. By M. Guizot. 
In one large volume, large 12mo, 270 pages ; cloth, 
50 cents. 

_ . The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham. 
-erton. Cloth, 60 cents; half morocco, 75 cents. 
McCarthy. <A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; largetype, 
cloth, 35 cents. 
A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas, 


. rs ee ee 
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W. Hutson ; 12mo, $1.10. 
_ The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 
Dawson, Small quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 


from $1.50 to 50 cents. 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds, by Gen. O. M. 
Mitchel. Price reduced from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 
cloth, 35 cents. 


- Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants, 

containing over 20,000 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 

price reduced from $4 to $1.50. 

- Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M. D.; 
oo pages, 8vo, $2. Treats of matters connected 

with the generation and regeneration of the human 

race. 


Family Medical Guide. Edited by Edwin Lan- 
caster, M.D., F.R.S. Written by distinguished 
_ members of the Royal College of Physicians and 
_ Surgeons, London. American edition, revised and 
enlarged, large 8vo, 500 pages; price in cloth, $4, 
reduced to $1. - 
3 one’s Thesaurus ; words classified according 
_ totheir meaning. xs2mo, cloth; price reduced from 
$2.50 to $x.50. 
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ill, John Stuart, on Liberty. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Address TwentTieTH CENTURY. 


SAMPLES, BOOKS, OIRCU. 


PORE 500 Ler rhee Pits 
paar PHAR REET 


from firms al) over the world if you 

DA Len ope RO 
NSN c . Copy sent you 

ss lby with name inserted. Always addiess 
American Directory Co., Kennedy N Y. 


to bave their name inserted at once, I know 
@nce your directory far excels all others. B.T J. 


By JOHN MOST, 


Pen Cents. 


o 


-Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Sesame and Lilies. . 


as ddress TwentIeTH Century, 4 Warren St. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Freedom's Library. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
II—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Meas- 
ure of Honesty in Trade, asone of the Funda- 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $r. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the Final 
Replies of Mr, Andrews rejected by the New 
York “ Tribune,” and a subsequent discussion, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c, 

REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
partsofthe British Empire. A Reply to ‘* Dun- 
raven.”? By Lysander Spooner. This is the 

am phlet of which the Iris: nee eee yeni 
istributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW/;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, ro cents. 


ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. An address 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bos- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 

THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s library, and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in 
large type, on fine paper and bound in parch- 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents, 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AMI FREE 
By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. 
Reclus. Price, 10 cents. 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? 
upon Henry George’s ‘‘ Protection or Free 
Trade.” By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents, 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
‘heroine. By Stepniak. Price 10 cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. aad Be 

Protest Against the Government of Man by 
Man. By Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 

THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori- 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents, 

OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa- 
tions, and Frauds. Price, x0 cents. 

SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE (sr portraits). 25 cents. 

ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music). 
Lloyd. x10 cents, 


‘Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


By Elisée 


A criticism 


By J. William 


Ruins of Empires 
: By VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographicai notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait aud Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. d 

“Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 75c. 

GS Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid. ie er. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 


4 Warren street, New York. 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NeaTLy Bounp. ‘> TEN CENTS. 


“Crumbling Creeds,” by R.G. Ingefsoll. 3c. 
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The Confessions 


eee OR cate 
J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


40 full-page illustrations. 


721 pages. 
cents; cloth, $1 50. 


Paper, 75 

‘¢T felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pure in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book 10, page 
262. 

—— ALSO — 


PROFESSION OF FAITH OF A 


SAVOYARD VICAR. 
(Translated from the French.) 


The above volume includes “ A Search for Truth,” 
by Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner.) 


Cloth, so centsxa fe 2.6.2: Paper, 25 cents, 
AppREss TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s DH ie tee against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund theory Henry 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered”’ the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
long before he wrote his “Progress and Pov- 
erty. 

That the weak points of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as to confirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them, 


With 
Henry George's Dental of Plagtarism, 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York. 


BIBLE MyTHSs 
AND THEIR 


PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS, 


Being a comparison cf the 
Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles with 
those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity, con- 
sidering also their Origin and Meanines 
By T. W. Doane. 


With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo; 600 
pages. $2.50. 


“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


THE FIRST NOVEL 


By BDWARD BELLAMY, 


; “ Six to One,’ 


author of “Looking Backward 
Only 25 cents. 


gay A mighty clever story. 


==‘ Calvin’s God or None,” by Hugh O. Pen- 
tecost. 3 cents, 
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Try Our $1.00 Shirt. 


REINFORCED Bosom, 
(GB FaceD SLEEVES, FELLED SEAMEs, and a 
PEREE CL. FFF. 


Neckwear, Underwear, Collars, Cuffs, Sus- 
penders, Hosiery, etc., 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


Out-of-town orders will receive prompt attention. 


H. B.. EPSTEIN, 
246 THIRD AVENUE, 


Between 2oth and arst streets, New York. 


H J. BARRON, 
i Hot Water Heating. 


48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW KODAKS. 


button, 


we ado the rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED WITH Transparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue. 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, 


HOLMAN’ ; NEW YORK. 


CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarrheea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


THE KORAN. 


Translated by George Sale. 


PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centuries, 
held his sword victorious over a large part of 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and stili holds for him 
130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world. 


Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY. 


STARTLING BOOK 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Many who have read “ DIANA” recognize in it 
the ‘* WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF DR. ZUGASSENT.” 
It explains how unbridled desires may be domi- 
nated by rational continency. 

“Diana” is unobjectionable in tone and language. 

Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton 
place, New York. Publishers also of the best work 
on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 


The Liberal Classics. 


Volney’s Ruins of Empires, with portrait and 
map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients 
Paper.-aae:* CLOUD ees mics wets wepne memes 75 

TheVicar of Savoy, by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
with poet. Paper cover, 25¢.; cloth..... 50 

Superstition in all Ages, by Jean Meslier, an un- 


believing Monk. Paper cover, soc.; cloth..$z.00 


History of Christianity, by Edward Gibbon. 
One vol., rzmo., cloth, 864 


Voltaire’s Romances. ofusely illustrated. 
12mo,, 480 pp. Paper cover, $1; cloth........ $1.50 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“ You press the 


r2m0., cloth, 336 pages. - 


., illustrated.... $1.50 
Christian Paradoxes, ay rancis Bacon..... 10 
T 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Data of Ethics, 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
CLOTH, - - 60 CENTS. 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
PROGRESS: Its Law and:Cause. 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth; 75 cents. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


IT FIT, 


! Ee 4 J 
A WHOLE PRINTING O T, COMPLETE 
Just asshownincut. 3 Alphabets ofnest Type, Bottle of Indelible 


TR Bets renee slogae and, direc envelopes, etc. 
PRINT up any 
linen, Worth 600. The beat gift for young people. Postpaid 26e., 8 for 

6 for $l, Ag’te wanted. Ingersole & liro., G&S Uortlandt St. N. Y. Citye 


IF YOU WANT-T0 KNOW 


portent wings you never knew or thought 


and its curious or, 


D8, 


Jokes, profusely il] 
‘use 
end ten cents for new Lainhecure book called 


MEDICAL SENSE.AND NONSENSE. 


Murray Hill Pub. Co,, 129 E. 28th St., New York 


made easy Manufacturing 
Rubber Stamps. Send for 
Price List of Outfits, to 
J. ¥F. W. Dorman, No. 217 
East German Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, U.S. A. 


Thelargest Establishmentinthe 
World for the treatmentof Hair 
\ andScalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 
+ Superfluous Hair, Birthmark 
) Moth, Freckle 
Nose, Red Veins, 
, ene 
ber’s N 
acial 


fonsend their treatmeiit, sent sealed; 

to any address mgt eel of 10 cts. 
ie J OHN Hi. OODBURY. f 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 


The case of Moses Harman. 


By Hugh O. 
Pentecost and Dr. Foote, Jr, 


3 cents. 


“he Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
O. Pentecost. | 3 cents). 05 ve. 


| PAUL GROSSER, 


| _ All Liberals should get this book and, 


| sons to read it who would 


FACIAL: BLEMISHES 


Bar- 
3 Po 


FAOCKAL SOAP, at Druggistsorby mail, 60 cia, | 
: : : i: 


; a July 24, 890. 
Just Published. 


New edition (20th), pocket volume,bound incloth, — 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 
and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnatural — 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, by H. J. — 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly pupil of the late Dr. Se- — 
queira and Dr. Pereira, of the Aldersgate School 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s es etc., Lon- 
don, England. Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, di- — 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, New — 
York. Consultations daily, 10to 2; evenings 6tills. — 


by practical verbatim “reporter. 

ence. No failures. Situations 

and circulars free. 

ographer, 239 Broadway. 
INSTITUTE, 


LINTON LIBERAL se te ae 
_FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 


Unequaled Seminary Equipment. For both sexes, — 
Classics, Modern Languages, Engineering, Belles _ 
Lettres, Science, Business Training, English, Music . 
(Vocal, Piano, Violin. Pipe Organ), Art, Elocution. — 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, — 
eager Elevator, steam, gas, bathrooms on t 
all floors, large and handsomely furnished rooms. 

C. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 
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Prive ten 
instruction 
16 years’ experi- 
aranteed. Book | 

ARRISON, Sten- © 


iets Soe alten 


Joseph McDonoucu, — 
‘tea Ye Olde Booke Man, — 
Ap : 


53 AND 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany, NacMan A 


E 
7 
Dealer in Rare and Curious _ 
BOOKS. : 
("Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- _ 


laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send forone. * 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 

520 FULTON STREET, | BROOKLYN. 

A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial — 
Stationery. eh 


8" TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera 
ture always on hand. SS = 


Fe A he 


Unitarianism. < 


Brief statements sent free on application to: Wo 
cester P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Book: 
loaned. — : . 3 Bye we ye 


A Book for Freethinkers. 3 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJO: 


the Norwe; ian Db: 
rmichael.} 


[Translated from 


ing it, lend it to their orthadox friends. ‘ 

‘‘In God’s Way,”’ the fame of the author, 

intrinsic merit of the story, will pei ge Ly pe 
never dream of tou 

) an “infidel” book. =: Bas oat ; 

é Price, 50 Cents. 
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- Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


y 


an 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


Twentieth Centur 


WOES. Vl <NO,. 5: 


4 WARREN ST, NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1890. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 


Save Time, Save Trouble.} Lectures on Evolution. | Christian Science Healing. 


SAVE PRINTERS’ BILLS. 
USE THE 


“EXPRESS DUPLICATOR,” 


reproducing 150 exact facsimile copies from any 
writing, drawing, design, music, typewriting, by 
simply writing with your own pen on any paper 
and laying same on plate where negative is ob- 
tained. After copies taken from it, ink will sink 
and evaporate on plate ina few hours WITHOU?7 
WASHING, and same plate ready again for new 
originals. Order as many plates as you_may re 
quire according todaily use. PRICES—Note size, 
$1.50; letter size, $2.20; legal cap size, $2.50; brief, 
Sooo 7 ensinesr's size, 17X28, $7.50, etc., for one single 
plate in suitable cabinet and any one color ink. 


i 

The Edison Mimeograph, Cyclostyle, Autocopy- 
ist, etc.; new and second-hand apparatus, and ex- 
cellent supplies for all processes at Headquarters 

for Manifolding Devices. ‘ 

C. BENSINGER & CO., 
5 and 7 Dey street, New York. 
aon the TWENTIETH CENTURY when answer- 
ng. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal 


- Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 


wage-slavery and poverty abolished ; liberty, 
equality and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
respondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C. C. Co., box 427, 


Visalia, California, 

P ALM S and all decorative house plants. 
BULBS for forcing and outdoors. 

Catalogue ready in August FREE. Ten per cent 

discount to acknowledged cranks. Catalogue and 

two fine bulbs, 10 cents. Fern Cliff Greenhouses, 

SPRINGFIELD, O.: 


6 ”)? is a pamphlet of 

SH @) RTH AN D : information by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


— BY — 


PROF, THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 


(With an appendix on the Study of Biology.) 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
Two books in one volume. Cloth.......... 75 cents 


EVIDENCE AS TO MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE 
(Illustrated). 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES; 
OR, THE CAUSES OF THE PHENOMENA OF ORGANIC 
NATURE. 


Two books in one volume. Cloth.......... 75 cents 


ANIMAL AUTOMATISM, and other essays. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, and other essays. 
Two books in ore volumes. Clot: sfa8.s5: 75 cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Help for Mind, Body and Estate. 
By FRANCES LORD. 


A full course of lectures, with practical directions 
for applying its teachings to all the circumstances 
of daily life, with additional chapters on Education 
and Social Changes, on Theosophy and books 
which render it the broadest in scope of any book 
yet published in this line of thought. 

,_ Mothers will find the chapters on ‘‘ Home Heal- 

ing,’ and ‘Children and Education” valuable 

helps in overcoming everyday ills and worries. 
Third edition. PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID. 


Lily Publishing House, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Tl. 


A Thoughtless Yes ! 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. 


“The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have 
aid to impudent authority the tribute of a thought- 
ess yes.’’—R. G. INGERSOLL. 
THE above work, fresh from the press, is a col 
lection of nine short stories, as follows: 
A Splendid Judge of a Woman, 
The Lady of the Clnb, 
Under Protest, 
For the Prosecution, 
A Rusty Link in the Chain, 
The Boler House Mystery, 
The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors, 
Florence Campbell’s Fate, 
My Patient’s Story. 
Printed on heavy paper ; 231 pages. so cents. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GODS. 


With an introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
PAPER, 50C.} CLOTH, $1. 


Address TwentTretu CEnturv. 


“Hear Our Side.” 

Send 4 cents in stamps for the ‘' SINGLE-TAXER’S 
CATECHISM,”’ to C. B. M., P. O. box 206, Newark, N. 
J., ““and get a copy of this inimitable burlesque.” 
—([Lucifer. 


BEEGHAMS. PILLS. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


FOR ALL 


to which men, women and children | 


.are subject, is the most marvelous 
Antidote yet discovered. It is the 
premier specific for Weak STomacu, 


_ Sick Heapacue, Impairep DiceEstion, 


ConsTIPATION, DisoRDERED Liver,etc. ; 
and is found especially efficacious 


and remedial by female sufferers. 


_ Long pre-eminent for their health- 


‘restoring and life-giving properties. 


Ce ae a a tae a ee a a a 
S “WorrTH A GUINEA A BOX.” @ 


HAD WwAS 


HH MOIS HOA 


SOLD ALL OVER HE 


SHOW aw 


@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. & 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


HAVE AN 
UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


and the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by Tuos. BEEcuam, 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. B. 
F, Atiten Co., sole agents for the 
United States, 365 and 367 Canal 
street, New York, who (if your drug- 
gist does not keep them) will mail 
Brercuam’s Pitis on receipt of price 
—but ingutre first. : 

Please mention this publication in ordering. 
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LATEST ISSUES OF 


——The Humboldt Library—— 


No. 112. 


No. 113. 


No. x14. 


No. 115. 
No. 116. 
No. 117. 


No. 118. 
No. 119. 


No. 120. 


No, ret. 


No, 122. 


Nos 123. 
No. 124. 


No. 125. 


No, 126. 


No. 127. 
No. 128. 


No. 129. 


No. 130. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, 


A. 25 Cents. : 
HYPNOTISM. Its History and Development. By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D., Head Physician 


of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor, ° 


Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. Director 
of the Boston School of Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. Accontroversy. Consistin 
Nineteenth Century” by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas 
borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 30 cents.) 
DARWINISM: 


Part I.” By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L. S., etc. Tllustrated. (Double number, 30 cts.) 


DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. | 


Part II. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F.L.S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 30cts.) 
MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By S. Laing. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 
cents.) ‘ 


Same (Part II.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 
Molloy. D. D., D. Sc. Price 15 cents. 

THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT AND THE SUN AS A STOREHOUSE OF ENERGY. 
By G. Molloy, D, D.. D. Se. Price 15 cents. 

UriiTARIA WISH. By J. S. Mill. Price 15 cents. 

UPON THE ORIGIN OF ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES; AND UPON GLACIAL EROSION. B 
A. C. Ramsay, F. R.S., etc.; Sir J. Ball, M.R. 1. A., F. L.S., etc.; Sir R. I. Murchison, F. R. S., 
D.C. L., etc.; Prof. B. Studer, of Berne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva; Edw. Whimper, Prof. J. W. 
Spencer, Ph. D., F.G.S. Double number. Price, 30 cents, 

Same (Part II.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 
QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Prof. A. Schaffie. 
Bosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. 

DARWINISM AND POLITICS. By:David G. Ritchie, M A ;and ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM, By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. Price rs cents. 

PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By Paolo Mantegazza. Illustrated ; double number, 30 cts. 
Same (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. OF THE 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND By Arnold Toynbee. 
Double number, 30 cents. 

Same. (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Isaac Taylor. Part I. Ilustrated. Double number, 30c. 
Same. (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. 


ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Illustrated. 


“JUSTICE FOR’ THE CREATORS OF . WEALTH.” 


THE DAWNING: 


A NOvElL. 


BY ise, <le  BABCOCK: 


“THE DAWNING” is a novel that takes up the injustice done by the rich to 
the poor, the mischievous misunderstanding between employers and em- 
ployed, the relation of capital to labor, the shortcomings of the Church, and 
the imperfections of the law in regard to workingmen. There is no angry 
vituperation, no abuse of the rich because they are rich; but the author has 
an intense feeling about the great injustice that lies at the foundation of the 
whole practical treatment of labor, about the bad effect of this injustice upon 
all classes, and the social dangers that it creates and fosters, The hero and 
heroine of the story are very noble characters. Langdon Bowditch becomes 
interested in workingmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at his club and 
at the houses of his friends. He loses his popularity among the lighter and 
gayer youths of both sexes, but he wins the enduring love of a beautiful girl, 
who believes, as he beliéves, in faithfulness to one’s ideal, and that for the 
only perfect love the ideal of both man and woman must be identical, must 
be a life ‘resting on the basis of absolute right, intensified by the highest 
moral inspiration, devoted to the highest human good.’ ”’ —[Boston 
Advertiser. 

“The book is, on the whole, so good, and breathes such pure sentiments, 
that we are convinced that no one can read it without being elevated thereby, 
and we especially recommend it to those young men and women who are just 
entering upon life, and have not yet decided what parttotakeinit. It may 
help them to see, in the words of the author, ‘ that it is not what a man gains, 
but what he strives for, that indicates the tone and fibre of his character,’ and 
that true happiness lies not inthe beaten paths of the world, but in the com- 
paratively untried paths of justice and truth.”—[Liberty. 

“Itisan admirably digested and thoughtful work. The plot is ingenious, 
the action spirited, and the narrative eloquent.’—[Philadelphia Item. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


382 Pages. 


Paper, 50 Cents. 


we 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., New York, 


of papers contributed to The | 
. Huxley, the Bishop of Peter-. 


An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. © 


Illustrated. By G. 
Sir 


Translated from the German by B. 
14. 


comme ied co Ga) =>) 


Modern Science Essayist 


x. Herbert Spencer: His life, wltlaee and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf ‘hompson. 

2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. ; é 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. ; t 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of sooler 
calevolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man: His origin, antiquity, and 

growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

2 EO of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 


oo 


9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

1o. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
‘iz. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
iz, Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. 


_ prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 

ts. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. 

16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 

17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 


osophy, By Lewis G. Janes. 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 


18. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M, D. 

19. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N, 
Adams. 


20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

21. The Growth of the Marriage Relation. 
Staniland Wake. 

22, The Evolution of the State. By JohnA Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 

The Evolution of Medical Science. 


24. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. - 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. S 


27. Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton. 
28. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caro- 
_ line B. Le Row. 
29. Evolution and Social Reform: x. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 


10 Cents Each. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Illustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 


“Extremely entertaining and instructive ... 
the book is Spey intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. ~ 


By C. 


he Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to — 


9" The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 


in simple popular language by famous 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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MAX NORDAU. 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- 


1lization. 


364 Pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 


[a The sale of this work is prohibited in 


various parts of Europe. 


‘This book is not a book ; itis a deed. And those 
ithe oppose it will prove that they fear it.”—Vien- 
na News. : ie : 


PARADOXES. 
400 pages. Paper, soc. Cloth, One Dollar 


The ‘‘ Paradoxes”’ like the ‘‘Conventional Lies,” 
deal with prevalent prejudices. < 


PARIS SKETCHES, 
PART I. PAPER, 50 cents. _ 
ta For table of contents see back numbers of 


"TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


H J. BARRON, 
, Hot Water Heating. — 
48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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BY 


FELIX PYAT 


Translated from the French by BEN J.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published.» 

A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, pecrereeies intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
tamic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved the greatest success known to 
the French stage. caer and just before his 
death, the author elaborate his play into a novel, 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 

“Better than I,’’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
“vou have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 

325 Large Pages. 


What Great Critics Think of It: 


Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 


Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role.’’ 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?’ Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): “It isthe Ireland of Paris.”’ 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.’’ 


Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


( The cloth edition contains a fine portrait of the author. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Can be obtained, uniform in size, style of binding, etc. 


The volumes 


average over 600 pages each, and are arranged thus: 


Volume I. Contains Numbers 1—12 
ac II. “c “ce 13—24 
“ee DEE “es ce 25—36 
«6 IV. 6 6 3 7—48 
“ce Ae sc ce 49—59 
“yas 2 “60-70 


Volume VII. Contains Numbers 71—8o 


AIT: * 81—9gI 
ec 1 ee ae “se 92—103 
se ee ce “6 104—ITII 
e X1. * * 112—11€ 


(@§~ Price :—Cloth, Extra, $2.00 per volume, which includes postage or express charges. 
These volumes may be ordered separately. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren street, New York. 
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TEs VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANARCHISM. 


Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type. 
By DYER D. LUM. 


Contents : 


I. Fundamental Principles, 
II, Free Land, III. Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, V. Free Exchange, 
VI. Mutual Credit, 
VII. Emancipation of Credit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods. 


Price, - - 25 Cents. 


TH! BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


Czesar’'s Column ! 


A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Botsgilbert, M. D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . .. Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’”’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘*T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


_ ‘That our people in this country need arousing 
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“Hear the Other Side.” 


Or deal. 


The edttor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation, 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2. The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

HucnH O. PEnrecosr. 


A CARICATURE Of the President suffering from a 
corn on his big toe, pasted on a Broadway druggist’s 
window, has stirred the ire of some persons who feel 
that more reverence should be shown the office of 
President. It has been suggested that a law making it 
a penal offense to use the pictures of the President or 
his family for advertising purposes should be “hurried 


through.” For my part I was delighted to see the 
caricature. It indicates decay of the Government 
superstition. The office of President is entirely un- 


necessary, and the incumbents of the office are becom- 
ing more and more the mere tools of money and land 
speculators. 


Ir appears that the ladies of the White House have 
bought a lot of vacant land near Washington for the 
purpose of keeping poor people off it, so that they can 
sell it, by-and-by, for more than they gave for it, thus 
robbing some honest producer of his money—robbing 
him by law. Mrs. Harrison, the President’s wife, Mrs. 
McKee, the President’s daughter, Mrs. Dominick, the 
President’s sister-in-law, Miss Sanger, the President’s 
typewriter, have all gone into the man-starving busi- 
ness. This is disgraceful; or it would be if the people 
were enlightened enough to understand that owning a 
piece of vacant land is just as wicked, just as destruc- 


No 5. 
tive of human happiness, as owning a slave. The 
vacant land owners are the poverty-breeders, The 


President’s family are partly responsible for the tene- 
ment house and shanty districts. Every baby that dies 
this summer from lack of food and fresh air will have 
been murdered by the ladies of the White House—as 
particeps crimtnes. 


INSUBORDINATION in the Queen’s own guard! In- 
crease in the number of desertions from our standing 
army! Strike among policemen! Good, good, good ! 
Without submissive armed forces the kings and cap- 
italists cannot reign. Whatif no more soldiers could 
be recruited? What if policemen should refuse to 
serve except for the repression of real invasion of life 
or property ? 


I po not believe in trades-unionism as a method of 
social regeneration. A trades union controls a minority 
by a majority, is a war measure, and is very unjust to 
non-union workmen. But trades unions are composed 
of persons who are defrauded of their rightful earnings. 
Therefore, I always rejoice when ina contest witha 
capitalists’ union the trades union wins. I am heartily 
glad the cloakmakers of this city won their strike. 
Meanwhile, the cartmen employed by the politicians 
who are supposed to keep the streets clean—the Na- 
tionalistic industrial army, so to speak—lost their strike 
and must continue to work long hours for unjust pay. 


Dr. BurtseLtt, Dr. McGlynn’s friend, is under the 
iron heel of the church. The church cannot endure a 
member with an independent will. Such a member 
must submitor get out. Dr. Burtsell, good man though 
he is, submitted, and licked the hand that struck him. 


Jupcr Durry told the striking cloakmakers that this 
is a free country, but that no one is free to do as he 
pleases. It is a queer kind of freedom, that. What are 
we todo? As some one else pleases? Freedom in this 
country means: for monopolists, freedom to rob; for 
manual laborers, freedom to slowly starve. 


Tue Western Union building was partly destroyed 
by fire, but the Western Union Government-granted- 
and-protected-monopoly was not even scotched, ‘That 
is upheld by press, pulpit, and public opinion. 


Ir appears that the New Jersey doctors have suc- 
ceeded in having a law passed forbidding physicians 
from any other state to practice in New Jersey. The 
natural inference is that the Jersey doctors are con- 
scious of their inferiority, and feel that they must have 
a little State Socialistic protection against better doc- 


tors. 
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Baronvers dictating terms to a committee of cowed 
capitalists! That was a strange occurrence that had 
elements... 


Tur Foster Home, in Newark, N. J., is a charitable 
home for half-orphans. Week before last it was partly 
destroyed by fire. While it was burning the children 
were marched into the basement of an adjoining 
church, where the teachers soon had them singing: 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” Well! 
What next? 


A BROAD MINDED clergyman, who is a regular reader 
of this magazine, writes to me :— 

I feel a little impatient sometimes when you say things about the 
preachers, as if they were all, without exception, a set of thieves 
and liars. I know they need hard knocks, and they get them from 
each other as well as from you, and others on your side. But the 
ecclesiastical machine is not quite a Juggernaut! And some of us 
preachers are trying hard to do what you want to have done, and 
what Jesus would want done. 

It is hardly fair to say that I have criticised clergy- 
men “without exception,” when I have again and again 
called attention to the exceptions. There are excep- 
tions, but as a rule clergymen are cowardly timeserv- 
ers, who do not dare to attack an evil that is practiced 
by the men who pay their salaries. Asa rule they are 
completely owned and controlled by the laymen whose 
money foots the church bills. There is hardlya clergy- 
man in the United States who is not a firm believer in 
property in vacant land and monopoly money, notwith- 
standing that these two things are the causes of all the 
shame and horror of poverty. There are very few clergy- 
men who, on the social question, do not side with the 
unjust and cruelrich against the poor. I look fornohelp 
from the clergy, asarule. They will wait to discover 
which side wins, and then espouse that side. Our col- 
umns are open to any clergyman who wishes to defend 
his class against these accusations. 


UNpDER present industrial conditions it is very unwise 
—it is even immoral—for poor persons to have children. 
The children of the poor are simply products tor the 
slave market. For poor people to have children is to 
bring into the world, without their consent, persons 
who must be slaves. 


Rev. Dr, Grecc preached a rousing Fourth of July 
sermon in Park street church, Boston, Sunday evening, 
June 29. Among other foolish things he said :— 

My first reason for urging a celebration is that it centres our 
thoughts on civil government asa giftof Godtoman. . .. /¢ 
demands respect and obedience in the name of God. It is only 
when a man looks upon a nation as recognizing its authority from 
God that he can give it the support of his conscience or defend it 
with his life. 

There you are. Is not that what I am constantly 
telling our readers? God and the king are one. The 
clergyman and the politician areclose partners. “Civil 
government ’’—officials elected by bribed votes, cor- 
rupt, ignorant, and prejudiced judges, subservient 
juries, venal and brutal policemen, handcuffs, prisons, 
and the gallows—this is “a gift of God to man”! If 
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that is not a good reason for rebelling against God Iam 
no judge. How much better it is to have no God than 
one who gives such gifts to men. 


Dr. Gregg went on to utter more foolishness, thus :— 

A nation is not a soulless thing; it has a distinct and recognized 
character, and it is very easy to establish its moral personality. It 
thinks, it chooses, it sins, it pronounces moral judgments. It is 
either for God or against God. Itis either Christian or Infidel. 

How silly this is will be demonstrated by any one 
who attempts to locate the nation. The nation is like 
God—it is a word that describes nothing. There area 
President, several persons called a Cabinet, more per- 
sons called a Senate and House of Representatives, 
other persons in uniform who carry firearms. These 
persons rule the rest of us at the peril of our property 
and lives. But there is no nation. The belief in a 
nation is as much a superstition as the belief in a ban- 
shee, 


A story comes from Constantinople that a number of 
Armenian peasants have been burned alive by Turkish 
officials for not paying their taxes. The punishment 
for the same offense in this country is to be buried 
alive—in prison. The principle is the same. 


church in South Boston. He recently preached a ser- 
mon favoring the eight-hour working day. Then he re- 
ceived this letter :— 

Mr. Banks: 

What consummate fools you preachers make of yourselves in 
speaking of the labor question as you do. I speak as a man of God 
and a conscientious employer of men who are happy while working 
for me ten hours aday. I charge it upon you and all such as you, 
that it is such sedition as you are creating that the apostle denounces. 
Moreover, coming from such novices, it leads me to warn you to 
know more and say less. Your mission, if genuine, is to save souls 
exclusively—a sacred, grand work. I say to you, sir, attend to it. 

Boston, June 30. x*X 

How like the old anti-slavery days that sounds. And 
how good it is to know that here and there one out of 
thousands of clergymen is found worthy to get a letter 
like that from a wicked, heartless, slave-making em- 
ployer of laborers. 


Mr. Banks read the foregoing letter from the pulpit 
and said :— : 

When combinations are being organized to defeat all free and 
honest competition in the labor market, and I raise my voice in be- 
half of justice to the laboring men, I do not doubt that a good many 
men feel as this man does, that it would be a great deal more com- 
fortable if the pulpit would attend to its business of saving souls. 
I want it distinctly understood that this pulpit has no mission to 
disembodied souls. Iam here to preach to men and women, and 
not to ghosts. If it is not the mission of the pulpit to stand up for 
freedom, liberty, and equality for the poor and oppressed, then it 
has no mission. 2 

Grand words. I sincerely hope Mr. Banks will go on 
in the good work and achieve the honor of being turned 
out of the riches-loving Church, as were McGlynn, 
Kimball, and Cross. Then if he should be fortunate 
enough to receive the gospel of Free Vacant Land, he 
would no longer waste himself on eight-hour move- 
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ments, but throw himself into the incalculably greater 
struggle for freedom. 


Tue husband and father should not be the head of 
the family. He should be simply one of the family. 
He and his wife should be equals in all particulars ex- 
cept as to their natural differences in intellect, dispo- 
sition,etc. He and his children should befriends. As 
for scoldings or physical punishments, they should be 
unheard of in any family. And as for obedience—it 
should never be demanded nor practiced. 

Dyer D. Lum, who belongs to the school of revolu- 
tionary Anarchists, who, like the average patriotic citi- 
zen and devout Christian, believe in fighting for their 
rights, comes at me in this wise: 

Some time ago you alluded to the injustice practiced upon certain 
Germans by the Caldwell mortgage. I know your ‘‘ Quaker "” pro- 
clivities, but you have admitted that in case your wife was in dan- 
ger of violent assault you might shoot. Now, can you draw an 
ethical distinction between these two cases? If one farmer, who 
felt his right invaded by conscienceless power incarnated, had shot 
the one who robbed him of his living, you would shed no tears. 
Logically, you could not object if the ‘‘ thirty thrifty Germans” 
thought the same way and had mutually shot ; you would not ob- 
ject. You might even imagine that such an object lesson could have 
far wider effect than the thrifty thirty imagined. If you are going 
to advocate the emasculated virtue of Jesus by ‘‘ turning the other 
cheek also,” why shoot to defend your wife, or, for that matter, why 
bewail both injustice and the object lesson that shows it? 


Somebody, months ago, asked me what I would do if 
a “fiend in human shape” attacked my wife. I said 
that I supposed I would shoot him. But I pointed out 
that the practice of passive resistance does not take 
into account dealings with “fiends in human shape.” 
Such beings, if there are any, rank with rattlesnakes 
and madmen. No rational reasoner will produce ex- 
traordinary exceptions to show that a principle will not 
apply. Ido not believe in the use of fists, clubs, dag- 
gers, or firearms in dealing with human beings. I be- 
lieve it is better to lose my property or rights than to 
stain my hands with human blood. I believe I can 
keep my property and get my rights better by passive 
resistance than by any other way. I believe that one 
who neither fights nor runs away is braver than he 
who does one or the other. War accomplishes nothing 
good. |I'reedom cannot come till all the people under- 
stand it and wantit. Freedom can only come by prop- 
aganda and passive resistance. 


KemMter is to be electrically roasted next week. Our 
children’s children will blush for our barbarism. We 
murder a murderer to prevent other murders, but mur- 
ders go on just the same, 


Cuinton Loveripce, of Brooklyn, is well-known by 
name to those who read our correspondence columns, 
This time he sends a letter that I shall treat editorially. 
He says :— 

- -You will think I am (not severe) but conceited when I say you 

lack development—that you are idiosyncratic. That you area kind- 
hearted, gentle-mannered man is conceded. Also that you detest 
all violence, and are, so far, correct. The hot shot you rain on the 
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churches is only common sense and common justice. 
a but) you have no panacea—no form of redress. 


But (always 


That I lack development, is quite true. Possibly Mr. 
Loveridge does, also; and it may be that a few others 
do, That Iam idiosyncratic, I alsoadmit. All persons 
who amount toanything whateverare, ‘That I am kind- 
hearted is also true. Colonel Newcombe and Uncle Toby 
(who caught a fly that was annoying him, and carried 
it to the window, and set it free out of doors, saying: 
“There is room enough in this world for thee and me”), 
are two of my favorite characters in literature, but I 
am not so kind-hearted that I shall fail to expose and 
denounce with all the strength of language I can com- 
mand land speculators and money jugglersasthecausers - 


, of starvation, misery, and crime. 


-I admit that I have no panacea for social ills. I do 
not believe in remedies. That is why I reject and op- 
pose Organized Charity, Prohibition, Trades-unionism, 
Single-taxism, Socialism, and Nationalism. ‘They are 
panaceas. They profess to be able to remove effects 
while causes remain. But I say plainly that while va- 
cant land is monopolized by individuals or governments, 
while artificial restrictions are placed on the issue of 
money, while there is a single law on the statute books 
that creates a monopoly and prevents perfectly free 
competition or codperation, as men may prefer, neither 
the equitable distribution of wealth nor human freedom 
are possible. 

I admit that I have no panacea; but when Mr. Love- 
ridge says I have “no form of redress” he is mistaken. 
Let him read my signed demands at the head of the 
first editorial column, and try to comprehend what those 
demands mean. 

And youareproud. Youare not, willnot be, an ‘‘ist” of any kind. 

Yes, I am proud; too proud to be muzzled by a sect 
or intellectually stifled by a creed ; so proud that I mean 
to follow my own convictions if they change my every 
friend into a foe. I had enough of “ists” while I was 
in the Church. I no not intend to get into their com- 
pany again except to touch and go. Others may form 
parties and write authoritative creeds.. As for me, I 
will join no party, as such, and accept no creed, as such. 

You say if you earn a million you havea right to keep it. ‘This 
I deny ; and it is so clear to me that I would scorn an argument. 

If Mr, Loveridge scorns an argument on that point, 
there is no use to make one. When a man’s mind is 
closed upon a subject he is like an ant—he is smart, but 
you cannot teach him anything new. However, for the 
sake of others who may not scorn a statement of opin- 
ion, if not an argument, I will say that, in my opinion, 
if one can produce a million dollars, singly or in codpe- 
ration with others, without the aid of statute laws 
backed by brute force, he should have the right to pos- 
sess and enjoy it all, if he wishes to. I do not believe 
in an equal division of joint earnings. I believe that 
each person should get as nearly as possible exactly 
what he produces, be it much or little. 

It seems to me that you are “‘ treading on eggs’—you offer no 
remedy. Do you not know that in less than three days a universal 
strike would place the soldiers, the wage-earners, and the million- 
aires on an equal footing. 
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No doubt. But—a universal strike for what? 

Are you sure that you have arrived honestly at all your convic- 
tions? 

Quite sure. If I was disposed to be dishonest I would 
arrive at convictions more popular than mine—I would 
have remained in the Church, and been not very ortho- 
dox nor very heterodox. I am sure that I am honest. 
Iam thoroughly determined to hold and express none 
but opinions at which I have arrived honestly. I fear 
that this course will take my children, my wife, and me 

into biting poverty before long, but my wife and I have 
agreed to pursue it. I will never fail to speak or do 
what I think should be spoken or done. I will never 
modify anything I have to say to avert unpleasant con- 
sequences. I am sure I have been led to understand 
certain truths that others need to know. I mean to 
speak those truths; and my daily desire is that some 
one will arise who will preach them so that they will 
be heard around the world. 


Ezrau H. Hreywoop, philosopher and reformer, has 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for two years at 
hard labor. Heywood is an imprudent fanatic—like 
Luther, like Garrison, like Paul, like Jesus. But not 
even the jury nor judge who sent him to prison would 
call him a bad man. He is a good man, gone to prison 
for doing what he believed he should do, never having 
injured anybody. Neebe, Fielden, Schwak, Reid, Har- 
man, Heywood—six reformers—in prison for trying to 
make the world a better place to live in. Vanderbilt, 
Gould, Depew, Wanamaker, Scott, Rockefeller—six mo- 
nopolists—soaking in wealth, oozing respectability, at 
liberty, because they help to keep the world a miserable 
place to live in. The Government imprisons the re- 
formers and enriches the man-starvers. I am glad I 
do not believe in a God. I would be ashamed of any 
God who would allow things to remain as they are. I 
am ashamed of my country. I have no respect for a 
Government that is so unjust. Good men in prison! 
Bad men in office! This must be changed or society 
will rot to death. 


Tue following interesting paragraph was clipped from 
the New York “Sun”: 


In the stable of a famous sportsman in New York there is an in- 
closure where a bulldog is kept a prisoner. The dog has won thirty 
or forty battles and is so fierce that everybody except the man who 
handles him in his fights keeps at a distance from the brute. Very 
often lovers of the dogs make a visit to the stable to have a look at 
the canine pugilist, but they are exceedingly shy in approaching 
him. Yesterday morning the owner of the dog went to the stable 
about half past 8 o’clock, and, as the coachman had gone with the 
horses to the blacksmith’s, he let himself in with a pass key and 
went over to have a look at his prize dog. When he arrived at the 
pen he was astounded and startled to see the four-year-old daughter 
of the coachman sitting on the dog’s side and cheerfully pounding 
that animal in the face with an iron bolt. The dog lay there 
with his enormous jaws open, his tongue hanging out, and his face 
transfixed by a look of dog-like faith and devotion to the infant. 
The little girl pulled his ears, pounded his head, stuck her fingers 
in his mouth, and after she had got through playing with him went 
off to another part of the stable, while the bulldog whined a plain~ 
tive appeal to her to come back and see him again. It turned out 
that this went on every day, and that, too, with the knowledge of 
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the child’s father. ‘‘I never knew a dorg to hurt a little kid like 
that,” the coachman remarked sententiously. ‘They ain’t built that 
way.” 

And yet some persons would have us believe that some 
human beings are totally depraved—worse than the most 
savage bulldog. 


One stock criticism of the poor by the unjust rich 
and their train of admirers is that they have no am- 
bition to be anything more than they are. And one 
stock exhortation to them is to be contented in their 
station in life. The poor are blamed if they are not 
ambitious, and berated if they are not contented. And 
it is by such sophistry that clergymen and others de- 
ceive themselves into loving the robber rich and de- 
spising the robbed poor. 


Encianp has bought a new toy: 


A startling demonstration of the destructive power of the famous 
Brennan torpedo purchased by the British Government for $500,000 
was nade off the Isle of Wight recently in the presence of the Secre- 
tary for War and a large number of naval and military experts. 
The old man-of-war Harpy was towed into the Solent, and as soon 
as she was sighted from the cliff at Fort Brennan a torpedo was 
sent to meet her. The torpedo, guided from the fort, played around 
the doomed ship at will, following every movement of her. Aftera 
few minutes of preliminary evolutions the torpedo struck home. 
There was a tremendous shock, which caused the land to tremble 
for a few seconds, followed by a dense black cloud and fragments 
of timber. When the smoke cleared it was seen that about a third 
of her Majesty’s ship Harpy had been torn away and her masts had 
gone by the board. In about a minute she commenced to sink, and 
two minutes later she had quite disappeared. 


Christian England, that worships the man who said: 


“If one strikes you on the right cheek turn to him the 
other also.” Heigho! 


Here is the solution of the money question: Remove 
the tax from and abolish all laws forbidding the issue 
of money. If the politicians will not do these things, 
organize mutual banks of issue, or in some other way 
utter money against the law. Laws forbidding the 
issue of money are oppressive, and should be violated. 


Wuat the Government cannot and does not do is to 
preventcrime. Murder, rape, arson, and burglary flour- 
ish. What the Government can and does do is to pre- 
vent industrious men from making a good living. It 
drives them off the vacant land, it prevents them from 
issuing money, it even makes them pay roundly for the 
privilege of peddling cabbages or shoestrings. Govern- 
ment by brute force is the sum of all villainies. 


Jusr think of it: peddlers have to wear badges to show 
that they have paid the politicians for the privilege of 
selling what people want to buy. Here we havea great 
earth, with room enough for all, but a man has to pay 
for the privilege of selling shoestrings. And nine out 
of ten of the most intelligent persons in the community 
—scholars, professional men, merchants—actually think 
itisallright. Superstitionisnoname forit. It is blank 
stupidity. 


Wuy do not those who worship Jesus obey him? 


& 


ee eS 
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Tuis paper has no politics; but as an outsider watch- 
ing the fracas—hurrah for the Farmers’ Alliance ! 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


Titik HEAVENLY VISION. 


BY HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN, 


When I am dead, 
May it with truth be said, 
On the rude stone that marks my lowly head, 
That, spite of doubt and indecision, 
In spite of weakness, lameness, blindness, 
Heart’s treachery and fate’s unkindness, 
Neglect of friends and scorn of foes, 
Stark poverty and all its woes, 
The body’s ills that clog the mind 
And the bold spirit bind, 
Still through my earthly course I went. 
“* Not dtsobedient 
Unto the heavenly vision.” 
Burlington, Vt. 


GEORGE AND MALTHUS AGAIN. 


BY C. L.\ JAMES, 


Mr. George’s cardinal proposition, that wages and in- 
terest are what remain of the product after rent is taken 
out, has an appearance of self-evidence which vanishes 
as soon as we inquire what rent, wages, etc., are meant. 
Are we to understand those derived from a given piece 
of land? It seems so when we are told that rent re- 
duces wages and interest to what could be obtained on 
the poorest land in use (“Progress and Poverty” pages 
126, 162, 163). Or does Mr. George mean that the rent 
on any given piece of land must be taken from the prod- 
uct of any equal area to give the remaining wages and 
interest? Of course, he does not, but this is what is 
suggested to the imagination when the enormous rents 
of city property are held up to view. Or does he mean 
that the rent on a given piece of land must be deducted 
from the product of any land equal in value, without 
regard to area? For he says that land value is rent 
capitalized or commuted, meaning that it equals the 
value of that capital whose interest would equal the 
rent of the land; a very just observation, but not very 
consistent with the idea that capitalists, fleeced by land- 
lords, find it continually harder to live. Or does Mr. 
George mean that the aggregate rent deducted from 
the aggregate product of a country will leave the ag- 
gregate wages and interest? Surely, this, though true, 
is slightly inconsequential. We hardly need a book to 
teach us that A+ B+C—C=A++B. Itis by ambigui- 
ties like this that we are brought to such absurd conclu- 
sions as that in a nation of starveling freeholders and 
millionaire usurers, interest as well as wages are being 
eaten up by rent. 

Ricardo’s law is that rent equals the excess of the 
produce (from any particular piece of land) over what 
can be obtained by equal application from the poorest 
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landinuse. He was led to it by somewhat questionable 
reasoning. It was, for him, a corollary from the Mal- 
thusian theory, (see Bonar’s “ Malthus and His Work,” 
page 135,) andisso expounded by John Stuart Millina 
note to his “ Political Economy,” which Mr. George has 
evidently read, but omits to quote (Cf. “ Political Econ- 
omy,” book 2, chapter 16, and “ Progress and Poverty,” 
page 123.) The increase of population, Ricardo rea- 
soned, necessitates resort to progressively poorer land ; 
and the use of the poorer land gives rise to rent. Mr. 
George has endeavored to show that the law can be 
vindicated independently of the Malthusian theory, 
which he so much detests (see “ Progress and Poverty,” 
book 4, chapter 3), but in so doing he betrays his knowl- 
edge that it was advanced asacorollary from that theory 
(page 176). Malthus, however, entirely rejected this im- 
provement on his system. Deprecating extremely any 
increase of population such as would reduce the stand- 
ard of comfort, he did not, as every one who names 
him ought to know, consider it at all necessary. But 
he anticipated Mr. George in perceiving that rent might 
be raised in other ways. Anincrease in the price of the 
products which would render /rofitable a resort to poorer 
lands must raise rent; and so must a decrease in the 
cost of production which could make such resort profit- 
able. But rent, he held, was never raised directly by 
the increase of population. If a pauper colony were 
planted on waste land, that would not raise rent until 
the cultivation became profitable. In short, Malthus’s 
view of the process is the converse of Ricardo’s as im- 
proved by George. Malthus says wages must be found 
first, then profit, and lastly, if at all, rent. George sees 
in rent a middleman continually taking a larger piece 
off both the wages and the profits. In so doing he makes 
an important advance beyond Ricardo; for it does not 
seem the latter thought rent could increase at the ex- 
pense of profits, but only of wages. 

Almost everything written on political economy and 
Socialism since “ Progress and Poverty” appeared, has 
taken a tinge from that remarkable book; and the re- 
vival of Maithus’s almost forgotten view is conspicuous. 
If Ricardo, where he differed from Malthus, was right, 
whence come the high rents of wholly unproductive 
land, in watering-places, for instance, and state capi- 
tals? A Malthusian has a ready answer to this ques- 
tion. “Rent is not the excess of the produce, but of the 
income, derivable from land over that which the worst 
in use will yield to the same application. Demand for 
land not unlimited in amount, gives it value; value im- 
parts toit the interest-bearing powers of capital; when, 
besides wages to the laborer and profit to the capitalist, 
it yields a surplus, that surplus becomes rent. Other- 
wise, the land is ‘of no use to any one but the owner.’”’ 
But what will Mr. George say, since he maintains rent 
to depend on relative productiveness, and land values 
(page 122) upon rent? And if rent be taken out of the 
produce before wages and profits can be obtained, so 
that the two latter are constantly forced to lower levels, 
how is it that in all progressive countries the wealth of 
the commercial class exceeds that of the farmers, land- 
lords, and real estate dealers, and increases in a higher 
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ratio, as it certainly does? The Malthusian’s answer is 
ready. “Out of every increase in the product, profit 
must be taken before rent can be found. The current 
rate of interest is, indeed, slowly forced down by com- 
petition among capitalists, but such as it is, it must be 
paid on all successful enterprises, together with ‘interest 
of assurance’ sufficient to replace the waste of failures 
and accidents and also the difference between economic 
and commercial interest, before the landowner, as such, 
receives a penny, and then even, there will be left an 
‘unearned increment’ only for those whose land is 
better than others. No wonder the average landowner 
lags behind in the race of speculation. If his land 
bears remt, that rent will increase indeed, but increase 
slowly.” 

The merit of George’s works consists in their calling 
attention to a form of theft so plain that no one can 
defend it. John Rae (“Contemporary Socialism’) has 
remarked that the peculiar evil of our time is not 
“farmer’s rent,’ but those monopolies of vacant land 
and of capitalized opportunities which Mr. George only 
very slightly notices (book 3, chapter 4.) Mr. George 
says of profits derived from these, that if we are re- 
stricted to the terminology of economic writers, we 
must call them wages of superintendence. He is not 
restricted to this terminology by others; but has re- 
stricted himself to it, by saying that produce—rent + 
wages + interest (page 125) and that wages of superin- 
tendence are merely wages (page 11g.) ‘The laws of dis- 
tribution are more complex than he chooses to allow, 
and his boasted “necessary relation” merely illustrates 
that dangerous love of short formulz which is among 
the most remarkable qualities of his mind. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


A PERSONAL LETTER IPROM MK, PRANK, 


Jamustown, N. Y., July 22, 1890. 
My dear Mr, Pentecost: 

Ever since receiving your letters I have anxiously 
sought opportunity to reply. I appreciate and honor 
your earnest hope that I may open my eyes to the study 
of economics so that I might become an advocate of the 
highest philosophy in that realm, though I am sure you 
over-estimate my usefulness in that direction. 

The fact is the whole bias of my mind is rather to- 
ward metaphysics, physics, psychology, and theology, 
than toward economics and politics. Therefore I pre- 
sume I am slower in accepting radicalism in the latter 
fields than in the former. 

Yet I deeply enjoy the pursuit of this study and shall 
certainly continue it. My sympathies are entirely on 
the side of individualistic democracy. I find no fault 
with philosophical Anarchism as explained by you and 
Tucker, as an ideal dream of an imagined society. The 
whole difficulty I meet with is in the question of its 
practicability and possible realization. I have always 
felt life is so short it does not pay to waste much time 
on pure speculation or dreamy philosophy. 

Now I know you are in your own mind fully convinced 
of the practicability of social Anarchism. As yet Iam 
not. 


CENTURY. July 24 1890. 

I will admit, however, that I can conceive society being 
slowly educated up to such an ethical state as to make 
something like Anarchism possible in a far, far away 
period of the future. ; 

But see how slowly the world moves in that direction. 

There are the Christian Church and Jesus’s teach- 
ings. The latter are ideal, individualistic, democratic, 
libertarian. But the former, based on the latter, sus- 
tained its attitude only for a brief period ; then reverted 
to teachings aristocratic, despotic, authoritarian, and 
villainously selfish. 

The ideal of Jesus I always admired. But I have 
yet in my mind serious doubts whether the people of 
this earth will attain to such a spiritual and ethical al- 
titude as he designated, for many, many centuries yet 
to come. And I point to the sorrowful failure of the 
Christian Church as an illustration of my fears. 

But I know your answer and it is a good one. You 
will say: “Though Christianity has failed to realize as 
an organized Church the social and spiritual idealism 
of Jesus, would you have preferred the ages without a 
Jesus, (fictitious or historical), and do you not know 
that though the Church failed to evolve the character 
of Jesus in its history, yet thousands have made him 
their ideal and idol, and have thus been benefited by 
him in spite of the Church?” Yes, I admit it. 

And I will say here—the world need never fear hav- 
ing ideals too pure, too exalted, too unattainable, pre- 
sented toit. For these ideals, if aggressively presented, 
become thorns in the flesh of a lazy and selfish world 
and often spur to higher actions. 

Therefore purely as an agitative, educative factor of 
the world of thought—I admit the full and fortunate 
value of Anarchism. 

But I return now to the question of practicability. 

In Nationalism, Socialism, profit sharing, Single-tax- 
ism, etc., I can clearly see the element of practicability. 
But in Anarchism I cannot. For until humanity shall 
be so individually evolved in spiritual and ethical train- 
ing that the Golden Rule shall become the natural mode 
of mind for all the race, I do not see how a lawless, gov- 
ernmentless, officerless, voluntarily codperative, and in- 
dividualistically free and independent society can exist 
as a social body at once with harmony, peace, and so- 
briety. : 

For instance, consider one of your most worthy de- 
mands: “The unconditional and immediate surrender 
of vacant land.” Supposing this rule went at once into 
play. How wouldit operate? Would there not at once 
be a hundred claimants for the same space of earth? 
Would not each of the ninety-nine claimants be in- 
censed against the one claimant who anticipated and 
forestalled them in the seizure of the land? Would not 
a spirit of envy, hatred, intrigue, and treachery ensue, 
oft resulting in murder and suicide? ‘Think of the 
ventures in the days of Squatter Sovereignty in our 
own history. Look at the state of things in mining 
and stock raising regions in the West—bounty jumping, 
cattle branding, stealing, and the like. 

Again, how would the surrender of vacant land bene- 
fit the really needy? 
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Vacant land is retained now simply because of its un- 
earned increment, or speculative value. But if it were 
vacated and all land made taxless—the common society 
being sustained simply by voluntary contributions, how 
would that benefit the present poor? Who are the least 
accessible, today, on questions of taxation? Who most 
evade and oppose all increased taxations? Who are the 
conservative, selfish, unenterprising citizens? Not the 
poor, not the daily toiler, but the rich, the gilded vam- 
pires of the world. As society is at present educated, 
remove all coercive taxation and make it voluntary, 
and do you not think the well-to-do and luxuriously 
rich would sit back and enjoy what they have and let 
the poor dogs of the earth, as they regard them, lick 
the dust and get along as best they can? 

I cannot see how codperative social support, without 
any coercive element of restraint or obligation, would 
successfully sustain a community of interdependent so- 
cial beings, with the present ethical and spiritual bases 
prevailing. 

You see the drift of my thought. It is that two edu- 
cative forces must work together, the one external, af- 
fecting the societary environment, the other internal, 
affecting the individual environment and constitution. 

Now, if I were to call myself by any name or “ist,” 
I might say that lam a Progressionist. By that I mean 
I look toward an ultimate ideal for the human race, and, 
in Paul’s language, “forgetting the things which are be- 
hind and reaching toward the things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of man” in the sublimest ideal of social evolution. 

Therefore, Iam the friend of all developing phases 
of social evolution—one by one as they practically re- 
veal themselves. If today governmental democracy 
alone is possible, I believe in abiding by it, but persist- 
ently exposing its foibles and tyrannies, and pointing 
with eagerness to the next highest attainable ledge on 
the mountain way of progress. If Single-taxism is the 
next attainable state, I hail that without decrying op- 
position or acrimonious contention. Yet while I hail 
it, I ever utter the warning cry: “ This is not the end ; 
this is but palliative, progressive, but not ultimate or 
ideal!” So with Nationalism, Socialism, ete. Each as 
it reveals itself a practical possibility for the race, I 
hail as a temporary advance in the social progress, 
Step by step the march of man is on toward the ulti- 
mate—possibly toward the absolute. | 

Now, all I say as regards ideal Anarchism : I cannot 
see how it proves its just claimancy today as a practi- 
cable and zmmediate solution of the world’s social, politi- 
cal, and economic problems. 

When I shall realize that it does so reveal itself, I 
shall hail its advent and be the first to desire to march 
under its banners. Mark you, Ido not mean when the 
world shall see it or discover it as such—that, of course, 
were a lame and hypocritical attitude for me to assume 
—pbut I mean when I shall so be able to apprehend it; 
when it thus appeals to my consciousness, reason, and 
conviction—then I shall at once become its enthusiastic 
disciple and proclaimer. But at present Iam simply a 
Progressionist—my eyes open wide to all the points of 
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the compass, eagerly awaiting the advent of the new 
Evangel of Truth and Reformation; and when my 
feeble eye shall behold him, I will hasten to do him 
homage and bow before his shrine—though it be swept 
with blood and fire—as too much I fear it will. 

Truly your friend, Henry FRANK. 


JESUS, 


BY OTTO VON ZECH, 


An article headed “Jesus,” by W. L. Willis, appeared 
in No, 26 of this magazine, which calls fora reply from 
the side I advocate. 

Mr. Willis, blinded by the orthodox misrepresenta- 
tion of the Bible, sees in Jesus a horrible, cruel mon- 
ster, and as proof quotes some texts to which I will 
reter, 

If any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.—Luke, 14: 26. 

Willis is right in scorning the orthodox twist on this 
passage that hate means love less; but he is wrong in 
thinking that Jesus had not a perfect right to say hate. 
To hate does not of necessity mean to be malicious or 
to be evil disposed against a person. If this was the 
case, it would be the merest nonsense to say that any- 
body could hate his own life. Even the one who com- 
mits suicide has quite the reverse intention of mali- 
ciously injuring himself. He wants to do himself good. 
His self-love drives him to flee the conditions in which 
his life was placed. 

The only sensible meaning which the word hate in 
this connection can have is not to regard the conse- 
quences, the injury, that may come upon our life, our 
father, mother, children, etc., in pursuing a certain line 
of conduct, So Jesus hated his own life and family re- 
lations while, at the same time, praying on the cross: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,” and providing for his aged mother. Soeveryhon- 
est man has hated his life in loyalty to the cause he 
defended, be it a right or a mistaken cause. So Mr. 
Pentecost hated his life and family when he left the 
pulpit, and hates them today, I feel convinced. He 
would not falter a moment, I reckon, to lay down his 
life for his convictions, or to go to prison, or beinjured 
(and thus injure his family) by the hypocritical institu- 
tions calling themselves Church and State, by the grace 
of God. So John Most hated his life; so Moses Har- 
man, who is condemned to five years in prison by the 
Pharisees of our time, who strain at gnats and swallow 
camels; so the Haymarket men of Chicago hated their 
lives which they, maybe, could have saved by asking 
pardon. And Mr. Willis, lam persuaded, who is full of 
just hatred against the hypocrisy of the churches 
(thinking them to be the real Christians and the only 
true ones), and who, for that reason, is so down on Jesus, 
does, in his defense of what he thinks right, not regard 
any blood-relation or selfish ends, 

Why,then, so blind,dear friend? Why stampasacrime 
what is really the expression of every noble character ? 
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The next passage, which excites our friend to fuil 
indignation, is of the same kind (Matt., 10: 34-37). It 
is a truth, to which Jesus gave utterance, an undeniable 
fact, that the service of the truth does not bring peace, 
but a sword, and does set at variance the nearest rela- 
tionships. 

The next passage (Mark, 16: 17-18) is, as every text 
critic can tell, an interpolation, and not found in the 
oldestand most reliable manuscripts. Mr. Willis should 
be more just than to found such a terrible accusation 
on such a basis. 

But Luke, 19: 27, is no interpolation: 

But those mine enemies which would not that I should reign over 
them bring hither and slay them before me. _ 

Does it not occur to Mr. Willis that he and all men 
are slain (¢.¢., die) now? A very cruel God who has 
men to die, isn’t it! If our friend’s mind is so con- 
stituted as to accuse God of cruelty for allowing men 
to die, we are, of course, at the end of our argument 
with him. We can only say: Wait, the time will come 
and you shall see differently. He who said, “Verily, I 
say unto you, all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blas- 
pheme ”—(does this look like the orthodox believe-or- 
be-damned theory our friend is so wroth at ?)—will not 
slay our erring brother Willis before he will have seen 
to it that he has been fully enlightened as to the truth 
of God’s word. But he who has been enlightened, and 
who acts contrary to his conviction (as the Pharisees 
partly did) and contrary to plain duty, or who, in other 
words, commits the blasphemy against the holy spirit 
(which is not a bugaboo person, as orthodoxy teaches, 
but a word in the neuter gender, a thing—the power or 
influence of God)—him Jesus will slay in the age to 
come. 

Read the text out of which you tore the words you 
base such an awful, unjust accusation on, and you will 
find that it isaparable. Ina parable symbolic language 
is used. The slaying, then, is just as symbolic as the 
bank, or the money, or the pounds, or the usury, or the 
cities. The nobleman (Jesus) when returning will have 
the slaying (dying) executed on those who then, after 
having been saved, brought back to life (as he said he 
would do), do not want to be ruled by him. 

Is it Jesus’s fault that the churches taught he would 
slay every one who does not believe zow, when he him- 
self said, “I will draw all men unto me,” and his apostle 
said, “God will have all men to be saved and [then] 
come to a knowledge of the truth?” How can any 
righteous man accuse him for what he himself emphat- 
ically contradicts? Does this parable say a word about 
those who have received no pounds? Does it give the 
least impression that a// men had received pounds while 
the nobleman was absent? And what about the billions 
who lived ere there was that nobleman? Did he not 
speak of his cit/zens ? of those who knew of him? How, 
then,can any man accuse Jesus of the orthodox believe- 
or-be-damned theory ? 

If Mr. Wiilis cannot see the truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness of the Bible-statement that all men shall be 
resurrected from the tomb, and during Christ’s thousand 
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years’ reign be judged or tried whether worthy or un- 
worthy of lasting life afterward, he will certainly not 
be held accountable for not having traded with such a 
pound of truth. But those who received the truth and 
hypocritically hid it in order to have now a good time - 
or rich salary and to be highly praised of men, tostand 
on the lofty pulpit and preach lies to the people under 
the deception that they teach Bible—is such a one not 
to be blamed? and does he not either deserve stripes 
for correction, or, if incorrigible, is he not worthy to be 
slain (Greek: utterly slaughtered), to die the second 
time? 

Does Mr. Willis, furthermore, not see that the para- 
ble Matt., 25: 46, speaks of the time when Christ sits on 
his throne of glory for a thousand years, and that the 
punishment then incurred is the reverse of life, is a 
cutting off (Greek: fo/as’s, used of trimming of the 
trees), from what they will have? 

Did it never occur to Mr. Willis that when a house is 
on fire and the fire is not quenched the whole house 
burns down? Or is the house where the fire is not 
quenched tormented to all eternity? Does he not see 
that very little thought is required to perceive that 
Jesus did teach here (Mark, 9: 43-48) the utter destruc- 
tion of the being, and that the valley of Hinom, or Ge- 
henna, outside of Jerusalem, where its offal was de- 
stroyed, was a fitting symbol of destruction, and a very 
unfitting one for anything like everlasting life in tor- 
ment? The common idea of /e// connected with this 
passage comes from the false translation of Gehenna 
into hell, and from the misconception of the word hades, 
properly translated the hidden state. 

And last, the wailing and gnashing of teeth! Is 
there anything of eternal torture or injustice in this? 
How can Jesus help if his enemies gnash their teeth 
over him and his followers in their fury and anger ? 
Any man who is not in the “outer darkness” of ignor- 
ance about the events passing in our time can see this 
predicted gnashing of teeth goon. Willis thinks the 
unbelievers and infidels are the ones who should do the 
gnashing. Quite mistaken! The hypocrites, those pro- 
fessing Christ in name, the tares in the church, are the 
ones. Those who are cast out into the “outer dark- 
ness,” who know not and do not want to know what is 
going on in the world. Why should a lion judge puta 
man five years into prison for twisting his tail? Be- 
cause they gnash their teeth, are furious about the 
spreading of truths among the masses, truths they fear, 
truths which will destroy their selfish structure of 
Church and State. And now, Jesusshall be a cruel mon- 
ster because he foresaw that these people in their ig- 
norance (what really the will of God is—love to each 
other as to self) would be afraid and angry at those 
who stand up for truth andrighteousness. Would our 
friend read the scriptures with a view to find out first 
what they really say, he would not be misled to accuse 
Jesus, as he did, 

Allegheny, Pa. 


WHATEVER is right for a husband to do is right fora 
wife to do, 
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M’ MICHAEL. 


BY WILLIAM 

You loved him. You are devoted, however, to the 
cause of all humanity, and in a desire to be exactly 
truthful, and not to exaggerate the claims of an in- 
dividual, you have repressed the full measure of en- 
thusiasm which is due to the spiritual nature of this 
rare man. To me he is only known through two of his 
writings in the Twentieth Century—the first his ac- 
count of his home, and the other the paper from his 
pen in your number of May 15, describing his garden 
and his faith. These entitle him to be ranked among 
the foremost of poets, philanthropists, and theologians. 

This seer long ago emerged from that period of ne- 
gation through which you and many of your contribu- 
tors are painfully passing. He had cast aside the old 
shell. It no longer chafed him. Whether at any time 
he thought it necessary to declare what he “was not”’ 
may be known by those more familiar with his life than 
the writer of this, but if so his great human heart had 
expanded into a genial, throbbing, glorious, apprecia- 
tion of nature. His soul was a hymn of praise. In- 
stead of dolefully counting over and over his beads 
of misery, here was a noble nature thankful for every 
blessing ; idealizing his home; making of his humble 
garden an exquisite orchestra of supreme harmony ; 
and pouring forth the glowing philanthropic love of 
his ardent nature to all mankind. 

Instead of merely throwing pebbles at an old time 
image, his prescience saw and defined that deity, coex- 
tensive with eternity and boundless as space, of which 
our soul is a part and in which it shall exist forever. 
The joy of a beautiful day, the pure tenderness of home 
life, the color and charm of sea and shore, were to him 
a source of thankfulness for the past and an assurance 
of surpassing glories in the limitless future. 

The world does not want mere negations. Why should 
we die on dolorous death beds, when on, still on, will pro- 
ceed this marvelous, bountiful, beautiful nature, with its 
harmonies and ecstasies of which we shall be a part? 
Let us be thankful for what we have enjoyed. Very 
sad, indeed, are the wrongs, sorrows, and privations, such 
as you have described, and we must help the poor, aid 
the sick, defend the weak, and fight the battle of labor 
as we each think we may best aid it; yes, with all our 
hearts; but in nearly every life there have been times 
of sunshine, and let us not forget these in our aspira- 
tion for a better, happier, and juster condition of af- 
fairs. 

M'Cready had this sympathy with nature and this 
hopeful creed. In your number of May 15, page 4, he 
said : 

If you and I could sit together in the shade of the lilac bushes 
for an hour or two this afternoon, I think we might have a pretty 
interesting conversation, and yet talk about nothing but the gar- 
den. Because that is a little workroom of nature’s in 
which she is carrying on, right before our eyes, some of her most 
marvelous processes of manufacture. 


I have no creed, [he wrote ;] I do not Heligve} in a God, I do not 
believe in #0 God. But I have a most abiding faith 272 God, 
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Yes, I have faith in God. Besides myself, my hoe, the earth, and 
the bean, there is in the universe a Power which quickens, and de- 
velops, and supports. For that Power each and every one 
of us feels an instinctive reverence, which we manifest in various 
ways, even as the Power itself is manifested in various guises. 


Mr. Editor, believe and hope not in an idol, but in that 
beneficent power which this great soul discerned. 
New York. 


MONEY, 


BY RICHARD HENRY GATLING, 

The importance of the subject of money impresses 
me deeply. Money is necessary to trade and civiliza- 
tion. No nation ever succeeded in achieving great 
wealth and maintaining its stability without a conserv- 
ative and practical currency. What the foundation is 
to a building, that a good moneyed currency is to a 
country. 

The United States, in my opinion, on the whole, has 
devised and managed her system of currency fortu- 
nately and successfully; as many good results will 
show. It is true that the country is unusually favored 
in the deposits of precious metals of which good money 
ismade. There was a time, and only a few years ago, 
when we were not as careful, and farseeing as a govern- 
ment of our advancement should have been; for at 
that time we had all the precious metals for money 
that we could possibly need, and, as we then thought, a 
little to spare; in consequence of which gold and sil- 
ver were allowed to be exported to other countries, 
This has since proved to have been an error. 

Since that time of plenty, our products of gold have 
decreased; although silver has been somewhat on the 
increase, as the following statistics will show :— 

In 1849, when gold was first discovered and mined in 
the United States, the product was some $40,000,000, 
In the same year silver was also beginning to be mined, 
but only to the extent of $50,000. Notice the vast dif- 
ference in the products of these two metals the first 
year. In 1888, only thirty-nine years later, the gold 
mines of the country produced $33,000,000, and the sil- 
ver mines the surprising amount of $59,000,000, revers- 
ing the conditions of 1849, and showing a wonderful 
increase in the product of silver. The relative decrease 
in the product of gold was even greater than appears 
from the foregoing statement, for between the years 
1850 and 1855 it had increased in quantity surprisingly, 
turning out for the year 1853 alone some $65 000,000, 
This is the highest yield ever reached. 

Now, as the nation of the age, we must have good 
money, and we must have a sufficent quantity, as quan- 
tity ranks nexts to quality. We never can have too 
much good currency. No country was ever injured by 
a large amount of conservative money. ‘To preserve a 
good quality and a sufficient quantity of money, it is 
necessary, to somewhat change our present monetary 
system. Tosuggest anabsolutely perfect system is far 
from any thought of mine to attempt, but to improve 
on the present one is a much simpler matter. 

Let all the gold and silver bullion owned by the United 
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States Government be coined or held at coin value. 
Then let the Government, (entirely eliminating banks 
of issue) utter gold and silver certificates upon the 
amount held in the treasury, dollar for dollar, fixing 
the standard of the dollar as near the bullion value as 
would be practicable, and making it impossible for the 
“gold bugs” to manipulate the money market, as they 
would if the certificates were redeemable in bullion. It 
is not well for any country to issue paper money, with- 
out some substantial values back of it. 

The certificates should be issued as they are now, 
that is as to the different denominations. The one 
dollar bill is as low as they should go, for in my opin- 
ion, our metallic fractional currency is as convenient as 
could be desired. The certificates or bills must be re- 
deemable. Any time a holder of a certificate wishes 
to get the coin, let him present the certificate to the 
Government. Incase of war many persons would want 
to have their certificates redeemed. 

As population increases, money should increase in 
proportion. This would allow business to remain at 
an even tenor, and never become stagnant and panic- 
stricken as it invariably does on money becoming tight. 
When money does not increase in sufficient proportion 
to the population, it becomes difficult to secure. ‘This 
necessitates that a credit system be adopted, which 
proves ruinous, because it proceeds on a merely paper 
basis, which is far from sufficient. A credit system to- 
day is natural and necessary, for the reason that money 
is scarce, and the people use what they think best or 
find convenient. 

A system of this kind, no matter how good, should 
not be allowed to take the place of good currency, which 
the Government is capable of supplying. 

Take Wall street for an example of the danger of the 
credit system. Wall street is supposed to be the moneyed 
centre of, perhaps, the world. A system of paper and 
credit has so cleverly worked itself into use, (entirely 
on account of the absence of sufficient money) that 
should Wall street today wish to make a settlement, a 
closing out of business, it would be bankrupt. The 
liabilities would far exceed its moneyed assets, and a 
receiver would have to be appointed. This conclusion 
is somewhat startling, but if the idea is pursued to its 
end, it will be found to be an actual fact. 

Our manufacturers and farmers complain of what 
they call over-production. That is to say, after manu- 
facturing and growing a number of products, they are 
unable to sell the greater part of them, and are thus 
compelled to hold them on their hands to go to ruin, or 
to be consumed by themselves. This causes dissatisfac- 
tion, more or less grumbling, and severe talking. The 
victims hunt for the source of trouble but generally 
fail to find the root of the evil. They are like the dog, 
which on being poked with a stick held by a man con- 
tented himself with biting the stick instead of the man. 
For a remedy they should go to the Government and 
demand a good and plentiful currency. Then the mass 
of the people, tradesmen and workmen, would secure 
some of it, and instead of buying, as formerly, in small 
quantities, clothing and the necessaries of life, the labor- 
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ing man would buy in large quantities, not only neces- 
saries but luxuries. His shoes he would not wear eigh- 
teen months, nor his trousers three years,nor his hat until 
it had become green with age; but he would have new 
shoes every few weeks, new trousers every one or two 
months, and the hat would only be worn a short season. 
There is no such thing as over-production. 

Let us have a sound currency, and plenty of it. Men 
will then be generous, happy, contented, and will be 
tempted to do no wrong. 

New York. 


WHY IAM? A SPIRITOATLS®, 


BY F. P. AINSWORTH. 


I could not if I would make a scientific treatise, or, 
able argument, but as it goes without saying, that “there 
is no logic like that of facts,” let me give some links 
from the long chain of evidences, which have helped 


to demonstrate to me the substantial truth which lies 


at the foundation of what we call Spiritualism. 

My experience is long and wide, and I must omit 
much interesting matter and abbreviate much which I 
introduce. I select the following details of two séances 
I had with a medium for independent slate writing 
which seems to me the most convincing phase of medi- 
umship of which I have yet had personal knowledge. 

I was a stranger in a strange city a hundred miles 
from home. I went alone to this medium whom I never 
saw and who could never have heard of me or anything 
in my past life. I carried a pair of hinged slates and 
all the ignorance and prejudice any man need have as 
to the phenomena I had heard and read of, as occurring 
in his presence. With every sense alert to guard against 
all possible chances for deception of any sort I awaited 
my turn in his reception room. 

He soon came in and handed me several slips of paper, 
directing me to write on each the name of some spirit 
friend, and ask such questions as I desired, then to roll 
them into wads and keep them in my hand or pocket. 
Being left alone I proceeded to do so and presently was 
invited into the séance room with my slates, and seated 
opposite the medium at an ordinary writing table. 

He took up a slate pencil and commenced to sharpen 
it, but suddenly laid down his knife and picking up one 
of several slates near at hand wrote: “ Your uncle, Ozi 
Kendall,” asking me if I recognized the name. I re- 
plied yes, and he addressed the unseen spirit, request- 
ing him to be patient and not attempt to control until 
he should be ready for him. 

My own slates or these pellets never left my sight 
one instant. I was directed to place my pellets upon 
the table and take up one in my closed hand. Upon 
doing so he gave me the initials, M. E. A., saying I had 
addressed a spirit whose name they indicated. I said 
he was mistaken (as I had no present recollection of 
such a name) my mind being especially upon others at 
the time. “Oh, no, I am not,” he answered. “Now I 
hear his full name, Merrick E. Ainsworth ;’ adding, 
“He is your father’s brother.” 


SEAR hot ONE 
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“Yes,” I replied, “I did address one to him, but did 
not recall it when you gave the initials.” 

He took one of his own slates and wrote rapidly the 
following message, which he handed to me, requesting 
me to open the paper in my hand and see if they corre- 
sponded. This I did and copied from the slate, which 
was then cleaned. My question was addressed to this 
name and was simply, “ What have you for me?” An- 
swer: “I have these few words to say to you. I find it 
is with great difficulty that we cancome. Yet I know 
that I am herein sfzrit and intruth. Though dad Iam 
living. I feel that there is more to say than I can give 
at this time. There are others who can come better 
than I. Have patience and all will be well. Your uncle, 
Merrick E. AINSWORTH.” 

Taking up another pellet in my hand he again wrote: 
“Yes, I have tried to before. There were lots of people 
there, and lots of spirits who were trying to come. I 
could not force my way in very well, and so another 
represented me. I did the best I could.—Grorce W. 
Orne” Taking theslate I copied the message and open- 
ing the paper in my closed left hand found it addressed 
to him, the question being: “ Did you ever come to me 
before, and if so when?” 

My reason for asking this question was that at a 
test circle at Lake Pleasant two and a half years pre- 
vious, a medium I had never seen, singled me out from 
an audience of several hundred and said there was a 
spirit present who was a relative of mine, a soldier, and 
had passed out in the war, from the result of a wound in 
the shoulder. She could tell nothing more about him, 
but insisted that she was correct, and that I should find 
out who it was some time, though I was positive that I 
never had arelative of whom these facts were true. 

Upon relating this incident to my mother I learned 
that her sister’s husband was wounded in this manner, 
but as I had never seen him but once or twice in my 
boyhood before the war, and had not seen nor heard 
from his children for years, (his wife being dead), if I 
ever knew the nature of his wound I had quite for- 
gotten the fact, but as a test of the truth of this earlier 
experience and to connect it with the present if possible 
I had asked this question. 

Upon taking upa third pellet I felt a shock similar 
to that from a battery, and the medium said a spirit had 
control of my hands, which were involuntarily shaking, 
and further told me the spirit’s name was Fred. Johnson, 
I said, “Iam glad he is here; what has he to say?” (or 
something of that nature), whereupon the medium again 
wrote: “From my home in bright spirit life. I would 
have you tell him that if he will take time and oppor- 
tunity and investigate this subject he will find out it 
is true. I send kind regards to all others. Yours ever 
and truly, Frep. JOHNSON.” 

. Opening my pellet I found it addressed to him and 
saying: ‘ What shall I tell your father for you?” 

This was the son of one of my neighbors, a school- 
mate of my son, who followed him into the “silent 
land” within a month, about a year previous to this 
experience of mine. 

Upon taking up another pellet the medium said: 
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“This is a powerful spirit, and will write his message 
between the slates.” 

I opened my own hinged slates. He placed a frag- 
ment of pencil between them and we each held them 
by opposite edges with both hands. I felt the same 
sensation as of a slight shock, and heard plainly the 
sound of the scratching of a pencil between the slates. 
When it ceased, I opened the slates and found written 
upon one of them: “My Dear Boy: I will tell you what 
I think you need. I want you to sit for this independ- 
ent writing. I know youcan getit. I think you ought 
to get instructions how to sit. I know you have this 
gift. Cannot say more now. Come again. Your uncle, 
Ozi KEenpDALt,” 

On opening the pellet in my hand it was found ad- 
dress to him, and was this: “Can you give me any ad- 
vice which I need ?” 

Next I was directed to take one pellet in each hand, 
and after holding them a moment to place both be- 
tween the slates with the pencil. Upon so doing I at 
once heard again the sound of writing, and when it 
ceased upon opening the slate I found in a fine hand 
entirely unlike the first: “My Dear Child: I want you 
to tell your mother that she will find this is true, for 
am I not here, and do I not write these words to you 
myself? I cannot. say more now, only that I send my 
love toall. Your affectionate grandma, Mary CHAMBER- 
LAIN,” ; 

Under this in a large well known hand was written: 
“Tell all; it is true—Gro. D. Epwarp.” 

This was the name of a Scotchman, who was in my 
employ seven years, and had then been “in heaven” 
about fourteen years. I knew his peculiar handwriting 
and signature as well as my own father’s, and compared 
this later with a letter written by him to my brother 
during his last sickness, and the likeness is perfect. 

Opening the pellets which I had just taken from be- 
tween the slates, I found the names correct, and ques- 
tions: “To Grandma Mary Chamberlain: What is your 
message to my mother?” ‘“ToGeo. D. Edward: Tell 
me anything you can for my good or that of others?” 

There remained but one pellet, and by this fact Iknew 
it must be the one I had addressed to my son Frank, 
but until the last one I had never known which one of 
them all I had in my hand at any time until the message 
had been written. 

As I took this one in my hand the medium said (in sub- 
stance): “This isto yourson Frank,but he has not power 
to control the forces and cannot give youareply.” I 
answered: ‘ My question was of no special importance, 
but I am so sorry he cannot say whatever he wants to, 
for of course I am more anxious to hear from him than 
from others.” He said; “I will try and get what he 
would say from my guide by the use of the spirit tele- 
graph.” 

Turning to an ordinary looking Morse instrument up- 
on one end of the table, he covered the key with a box 
made of slate, and placed his hand in contact with the 
top of the box by means of a pencil he held. Soon it 
commenced to tick, and he repeated the message, which 
I wrote out as given: “If mamma would come, I could 
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come through her magnetism. I want her to come so 
bad. I let the others come today: I could not control. 
Tell her Frank send his love and a kiss to her.—F rank 
E. AINSWORTH.” 

I cannot read by sound, or understand how these com- 
munications could be given by the telegraph or by the 
writing, but the fact that a thing is done is sufficient 
evidence’ that it can be done. J do not know how the 
grass springs up from the soil under my feet, but I see 
it does. I do not understand how my own mind thinks 
and acts or how “my spirit” controls my hand to 
write these words. I know it is not the hand which 
writes itself, and “the spirit” guiding the hand which 
holds the pen, cannot now guide and control the inani- 
mate pen, except by means of the hand. 

I do not know how the crawling caterpillar is changed 
into the shining winged butterfly, but I see the change 
comes, and the “free spirit” which animated the “worm 
of the dust”’ seems to mount to heaven on the wings 
of the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Therefore I believe—and, do I not practically 
know, positively ?—that man,the noblest, wisest,and most 
god-like,of all created intelligences has a higher destiny, 
and a nobler end, than to pass his day and night of earth- 
ly life here on this little planet, and then to lie down 
upon the bosom of mother earth, and sleep the last sleep 
of a death which knows no resurrection or awakening to 
newness of life in higher and brighter realms. 

North Amherst, Mass. 


WAY. LEE CHRISEIANS TY. 


BY WILLIAM ARNOLD. 


I am considerably in love with Christianity. I be- 
lieve there is much truth in it for those who are hum- 
ble, honest, and competent to sift out priceless pearls 


from the trash which its apostles, willingly or ignor- 


antly, for centuries have been throwing among them. 

I like Christianity because it is the brilliant sun of 
man, the light upon the hill, the polar star which has 
guided many a storm-bound mariner to peaceful seas 
and blissful harbors. 

I like Christianity because it is the religion of the 
children. Jesus said: “Ye must be born again,” and: 
“Unless ye become as little children ye cannot enter 
- into the kingdom of heaven.” If men were so happy 
when they were children, why do they not strive to be 
children again? They may do so by placing the same 
trust in Nature or God they did in their parents. Na- 
ture is good and will provide for her children, and no 
man can stop her from doing so. Jesussaid: “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and all 
the rest will follow.” Thereis a demand for agreeable 
and natural people when there is poor pay and no de- 
mand for disagreeable and unnatural people. Un- 
natural people suffer much from sickness and misery 
while natural people enjoy health and happiness. 


I like Christianity because it simplifies the mysterious © 


religion of nature so that it can be easily understood 
by a little child or any pure-hearted man. It is the re- 
ligion of Nature dressed in poetry. 
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I like Christianity because a man can be a National- 
ist, Socialist, Anarchist, or any other kind of peaceful 
reformer, and still remain a Christian. Christ was an 
Anarchist. He did not heed or believe in human laws. 
He told the Jews that their laws made void the laws of 
God. 


laws the world would be better and people would strive 
to live up to divine or natural laws. As it is, human 
laws obstruct the laws of God. 

I like Christianity because it teaches that love, and 
not dynamite, is the grand remedy for all social evils. 
When a babe wants milk it does not demand it with a 
shotgun; it simply cries for it until it gets it. If men 
want the land freed, they need only to cry and never 
stop crying for it until they get it. 

I like Christianity because I believe that Jesus was a 
Free-lander. May he not have been addressing a land 
pirate when he spoke about the birds having nests and 
the foxes holes? He might also have added that the 
fishes have the broad seas to swim in, but the son of 
man has nowhere to lay hishead. I wonder how many 
wanderers there are just like him who know not where 
to lay their aching heads. How hardly then cana rich 
man enter into the kingdom of heaven? It is less diffi- 
cult for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than it is for a rich man to enter into heaven. For the 
rich to hold their riches as they do is to slam the door of 
their hearts and homes against the whole human fam- 
ily. In so doing every spark of tender affection is ex- 
tinguished. They thus close the doors of heaven upon 
themselves. 

Jesus was the king of friends to the weak, despised, 
and downtrodden. The poor outcast adulterous woman 
whom Moses commanded should be stoned to death was 
told by him to goin peace and sin no more. 
unto them: “And why even of yourselves know ye not 
what is right?” Surely there is but one way to find out 
right from wrong; that is to follow the truth. Jesus 
himself followed and proclaimed the truth until it cost 
him his life. Those Christians are hard to find whoare 
bold enough to proclaim the truth as their master did 
even unto the death. The salt seems to have lost its 
savor. If it has it should be trodden under the feet 
of men. Without salt our carnal bodies would de- 
cay. Without moral teachers our spiritual bodies 
would decay. Moral teachers are the salt of the earth. 

New York. 
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BY HUDOR GENONE. 

On a tour that I made in Europe recently I purchased a talking 
doll for my little girl. The doll was no different from ordinary, ex- 
cept that when properly pinched in the diaphragm or thereabout it 
could be made to say, ‘' Papa!” ‘‘Mamma!” as no live baby could 
better. 

Of course, my girl was delighted with it, and the world went very 
well with us all in the family till, vain of my expioit in achieving the 
doll, J undertook an experiment. During my absence my wife had 


I believe that if there were no such things as human — 


a 


* 


He said ~ 


oo 
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also achieved something—a pointer pup. You know the sort—all 
legs and lankiness, ears, wiggles, and slobberings. I took the doll 
and whistled; in bounced Franco. I showed him the doll. He 
stopped wiggling, eyed it, looked up at me, quite as to say: ‘‘ Well, 
what of it!” and then gave a sigh, and made as if to lie down, be- 
ginning to go round as dogs do. 

At this I pinched Lizette, who said ‘‘ Papa !” her best way. 

Franco’s sigh stopped with a gulp, the knot into which he was 
tying himself relaxed, and, ears cocked, Franco, turning, stared. 
Once more Lizette ‘‘Papa!” Then with a sudden, agonized yelp, 
eyes bulging, tail down, poor Franco made one bolt for the door, 
throngh which he went as if greased and shot from a catapult. 

Since that day, nor cajolery, nor upbraidings, nor all the blandish- 
ments of proffered edibles, ‘‘ nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature,” prevails to persuade Franco that nothing diabolical and 
inimical to the interests of good dogs lies concealed beneath the 
diaphragm of Lizette. Babes—live, breathing, squalling babes ; 
babes who say, more or less accurately, ‘‘ Papa,” the pup was used 
to. Of dolls also, the conventional sort, he had (or thought he had) 
experience; but a doll that talked, a doll that said ‘‘ Papa!” that 
staggered him. 

Excuse me, please. I know how precious time is, and how valua- 
ble the space for ‘‘ fiction” (if this be properly ‘“‘ fiction”) in the 
columns of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

My writings are dolls, mere puppets of words, that, pinched prop- 
erly, may give out thoughts to surprise, if possible, even the elect. 

You who have machine-made minds, with interchangeable parts; 
you who are so situated as to be dunces, skip my writings. I give 
you fair warning, they will profit you nothing, for I am not come to 
call the foolish, but the wise; to understanding. 

It is better to be wicked than to be foolish; for why? if you are a 
vile person you may ‘‘ repent and be baptized” (scripture for that); 
but (scripture again) ‘‘ though thou shouldst bray a fool ina mortar 
amongst wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him.” 

Do not ask me to explain; I do not want to be administrator with 
my stories annexed. 

And now I presume you are asking what has all this to do with 
Lizette’s morals, and what sort of morals had she; even anxious (so 
ribald is the prevalent taste) to discover that she had little or no 
morals. Patience! Lizette, the doll, was named after a certain 
young colored female employed as nurse to our little Pollikins, and 
to whom Pollikins became ardently attached. 

But one fine day Mrs. Genone discovered that some kalsomining 
was needed. A well-recommended colored man having been sent 
for, the result was, while he kalsomined he fell in love with Lizette. 
‘They were married, and in due course a babe was born unto them 
—a babe with the true Congo color, woolly head, and cunning black 
pop eyes. So farall right. But last spring along came another 
babe. This time one with muddy yellow hair and complexion, and 
eyes of most unmistakable blue—three-quarterish Saxon, if ever 
babe was that. 

Mrs. Genone was scandalized. She said there was a mystery 
somewhere. I was scandalized too, but I didn’t think there was 
any mystery. She wondered why it was, I wondered who. While 
we were wondering along came Sam (the colored spouse) after ad- 
vice from me. Itseems that some of Sam’s male acquaintances had 
noticed that there was a discrepancy somewheres, and were for hav- 
ing him revise his confession of faith in Lizette. 

I wish I could write negro dialect. If I could, a very fine story 
could be made out of this. Mr. Cable, or Joel Chandler Harris, if 
they cared to undertake the job, might do it up brown (saffron for 
babe number two). However, this is mere foolishness; of course 
neither of those gentlemen would descend. ‘Then, again, the truth 
is much the same in all dialects; at least 1 think so, although you 
will find a great many to tell you different. 

One hardly knows how to advise in such a case; but Sam was 
like some others; he didn’t really come for advice, but to hgar him- 
self talk, and to let me know how he had made up his mind. He 
wasn’t going to revise his confession of faith; he said that course 
would seem to imply a doubt of Lizette’s character, and besides she 
was such an excellent washer and ironer, i 
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If Sam had been a recent graduate of Princeton he couldn’t have 
put his logic better. Some think it isn’t logic; but then again some 
do. After all, how can one person judge for another? It would 
have been provoking for Sam to have to break up housekeeping just 
as he got nicely settled. Lizette was supporting him by taking in 
washing. Was he to give up all that source of revenue and go to 
kalsomining again just to show spunk ? 

‘* Let well enough alone,” saith somebody, and I presume this text 
was in Sam’s mind. 

Some will tell you that I am a blasphemer, and that this little 
story is calculated to ‘‘throw discredit upon religion,” especially 
upon the Calvinistic variety. 

I don’t think so. In the first place, I haven’t mentioned Calvin- 
ism, and in the second, what if I had? You will meet plenty of 
people who think ‘pure religion and undefiled” can be hurt by 
such little pleasantries (the sort of religion, I mean, that ‘‘ visits the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction,” and keeps itself ‘‘ unspot- 
ted from the world”). Such people, at a pinch, would insist that it 
scented the arithmetic to reckon onions. 

New York. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one stde only of their paper. 


QuEER Kinp oF Proor.—I beg to differ with you on your as- 
sumption that the Jehovistic, Deistic, or Theistic position is unten- 
able unless we build our argument upon assumption. All three are 
proved by the Bible, existing creation, and government. ‘The Bible 
proves the existence of a Creator, a revealed religion, and a God. 


Hebron, Neb. Car_ Picarp. 


A STATEMENT FROM A RocuesTeR (N. Y.) SINGLE-TAXER,— 
When the Rochester Single-tax Union sent a preamble and reso- 
lution to the TWENTIETH CENTURY on the death of T. L. M'Cready, 
the same were sent to the ‘‘ Standard” office. But the ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
did not publish them, nor has there a line appeared in its columns 
up to date in reference to the death of Mr. M’Cready, who did so 
much, in the days when that paper stood for principle and not policy, 
to make it a success. This no-mention policy is disrespectful, silly, 
and contemptible. There was a time when Single-taxers regarded 
the ‘‘Standard” as the bark freighted with the jewels of the ‘‘new 
crusade ”’—fairness, fearlessness, truth, and candor; but the bark 
has drifted from its old moorings, and is now bottom up in the ceep 
sea of political Jesuitism. R. Concar. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 


Doesn't LIKE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ESPECIALLY AS SPOKEN 
By AMERICANS.—What do average Americans born in the United 
States know about any language except their own, which is pretty 
badly composed English? When they go abroad they find that 
they do not know the real English; that they only speak a dialect, 
with a certain twang, according to the State theycome from. They 
cannot read any other language, because the English have changed 
the sound of the alphabet! If we read Spanish, Italian, or Latin, 
according to the German alphabet, those people will understand us, 
but according to English—O my, whata different sound! The 
English language is really no language in the full sense of that 
word, It is only a dialect, surely originating from Low Dutch, with 
some Latin and French and probably some Greek thrown in. 

Leavenworth, Kan. HERMAN BAXMANN., 


A Bricur Boy or E1GHTEEN.—Liberalism is progressing in this 
locality, and the exponents of earth and man are increasing every 
day. About a year and a half ago Single-taxism struck this place, 
and acted like the thin end of a-wedge in the minds of a good many 
prejudiced and orthodox people. Most of those Single-taxers are 
now avowed Free Vacant-landers and Anarchists. The Liberals 
here are wide-awake and never miss an opportunity to help men to 
something better. I have given several TwenTIETH CENTURYS away 
to people, and I know at least of a few cases where it has trans- 
formed mere conventional innocents into men and thinkers. I am 
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a young man, eighteen years old, and have come to consider my- 
self the youngest Liberal in these parts. I left Sunday-school 
about two years ago, and have been progressing rapidly ever since. 
I first was a Democrat, then a Single-taxer, then a Socialist, and 
have now reached Free Vacant Land, Anarchism, and a positive 
disbelief in a personal God, a life after this one, and a state held 
together by coercion and oppression. W. S. BISSONNETTE. 
Canton, O. 


Preruaps.—You speak of matter passing through other matter, 
etc. What would you say to a physician on one side of a hypnot- 
ized person declaring his pulse at 140 and an equally competent 
physician on the other side giving it as less than 50? Can the heart 
‘‘cut up” that way, or were one or both physicians influenced to 
declare a falsehood as truth? 

What, in your mind, is to hinder the ultimate invention or evolu- 
tion of physical immortality? Is /zfe any more or less than corres- 
pondence of organism to environment? And given the power to 
change the organism and to create the environment (that is, to 
shape or veto the methods of nature if she Zas any set and absolute 
methods), what elements other than ¢zme and increasing experience 
enter into the problem? Because man has sat down helpless hithero 
in the presence of death, does that prove anything? Equally helpless 
and hopeless is he in presence of steam or electricity till recorded ex- 
perience and advancing insight give him the victory. If the scientist 
can get the consumption microbe or the cholera bacillus under his 
microscope, can he not hope one day to get a hack at the ‘‘last 
enemy” and skewer and dissect the Angel of Death? And if not, 
why not? 

I know it is vastly easier to ask such questions or any questions 
than to answer them. You may regard death as natural. So cer- 
tain tribes regard cannibalism as natural. Whatis nature? What 
are the laws of nature? Gravitation for one? Well, say gravita- 
tion, then; but if I had the time it would be easy to show you and 
make you admit that even thatis constantly and notoriously repudi- 
ated—set at naught and laughed to scorn, every day in the year. 

Jersey City, N. J. A. P. Brown. 


Trust Freetincs, Nor Locic.—It is hardly necessary to say that 
I have been reading your address on ‘‘ The Life and Character 
of T. L. M’Cready.” Init you say: ‘‘If he fe/¢ that a certain con- 
clusion was correct, though he could not logically defend it, he was 
apt to accept it.” Well, why not? Is there any one who does not 
test his logic by his feelings? What else can we do? Don’t you 
know that the most exact and logical thing with which we have 
commonly to deal—Mathematics—is founded on something which 
we only feel to be true? Who can prove that two things cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time, or that things equal to the 
same things are equal to each other? Yet, building on these and 
other assumptions that are simply self-evident, the astronomer cal- 
culates how to point his telescope to find a certain star, and pro- 
vides the means whereby the paths of the ocean are made as plain 
to the sailor as city streets with lettered signs are to the landsman. 
Again, you are probably familiar with the process whereby it is ap- 
parently proved that twice one are zof two. There is logic for you! 
The equation is beautifully and mathematically exact—what is to 
be done? A flaw in the logic, you say? Not at all. Each step is 
mathematically perfect, but our feelings tell us that, in spite of all 
the logic, twice one cannot be one; and finally, if we are expert 
enough, or if we have some good friend to show us, we see the 
place where feelings tell us to stop, in spite of the fact that pure, 
cold, mathematics tells us to go on! 

M’Cready was great; feelings, and not logic, made him so. I 
loved him, and hope that he still lives. Amen. 

Meriden, Ct. W. L. CHENey. 


Books Received: ‘‘ The Blind Men and the Devil,” by Phineas; 
Charles T. Dillingham, New York. ‘‘Reference Handbook of 
English History,” by E. H. Gurney; Ginn & Company, Boston. 
‘“The Reformed Primer and First Reader,” by Louis Heilprin; 
Babyhood Publishing Company, New York. ‘‘ Woman's National 
Liberal Union, Report of the Convention for Organization;” Matilda 
Joslyn Gage; Masters & Stone, Printers; Syracuse, N. Y, 
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~The Working of the Yeast. 


Powderly thinks Quay as much of an Anarchist as August Spies. 

Our real enemy is not in the gin-shop. It is in the gospel-shop. 
—[Agnostic Journal. 

Walter Vrooman will address the Freedom Club, 144 Waverly 
place, Thursday evening, July 31, on ‘‘The Social Problem; a 
True Solution.” 

Poverty does not cause drunkenness, but it does augment it. 
Drunkenness does not cause poverty, although it may assist in 
keeping a man poor.—[Australian Bulletin. 


Emperors, Parliamentary majorities, State Socialists of the fu- 
ture, all holders of power, lie under the same inexorable curse. 
They live to be their own executioners.—[ London Free Life. 


Charles Dudley Warner says that the difference between the 
‘faith cure” and the ‘‘mind cure” is that ‘‘the mind cure doesn’t 
require any faith, and the faith cure doesn’t require any mind.” 


Gambling in all its phases and methods is inherently vicious and 
wicked ; and in its smallest varieties is to be sternly opposed. We 
would have church fairs especially free from all taint of it.—|Inde- 
pendent. 


The testimony of Irenzeus (bk. ii., chap. 22), the first writer who 
mentions the four gospels, is that the ministry of Jesus lasted about 
twenty years, and that he was over fifty years old when he was 
crucified.—[ Freethinker. 


Dr. Burtsell has an undoubted right to secede from the Catholic 
church and become a Protestant, if he chooses; but he has no right 
to claim the privileges of a clergyman in that church, in open defi- 
ance of its laws.—[ Independent. 


One great thing in doing a mean action is that you are compelled to 
associate with it yourself afterward. If you could only have “ noth- 
ing to do with a man who was guilty of such meanness” it would be 
a relief.—[ Louisville Western Recorder. 


To the people at large there are some things more venerable than 
charters, more sacred than constitutions, and these are the rights 
and privileges which charters and constitutions were ordained to 
establish and maintain.—[ Labor Advocate. 


In a cold-blooded editorial the Philadelphia ‘‘ News” lets itself 
loose on the college-graduate, saying that cast upon the world, he 
stands looking at the battle of life, like a shorn lamb on a cold 
spring day, looking at a first-class dog fight. 


Mr. Spurgeon regards a good disease as one of the greatest of 
blessings. .A month of rheumatism, he says, would mellow some 
men marvelously, especially the preachers, who would deliver bet- 
ter sermons if they had ‘‘a twist now and then.” 


Speaking of Emin, Stanley says: ‘‘ His love of science borders 
on fanaticism. I have attempted to discover during our daily chats 
whether he was Christian or Moslem, Jew or Pagan, and I rather 
suspect that he is nothing more than a Materialist.” 

Candor from the Boston ‘‘ Labor Leader”: ‘‘ As a matter of fact, 
we do not suppose that there are three labor papers in the country 
that have paid for expenses of publication during the past three 
years—and the ‘ Labor Leader’ is not one of them.” 

The recent persecution of the Jews in Vienna became so dangerous 
to all shopkeepers that the city recently appeared covered with such 
signs as ‘‘I ama Christian Tradesman ;” ‘‘ Christian Brandy Shop ;” 
‘‘Christian Cheesemonger ;” ‘‘ Christian Old Clothes Shop.” 


Unitarianism isn’t much of a religion, but it is a good society of 
good people. It has its pastors and some other church flummery, 
and believes God is a gentleman; but it is growing out of all super- 
naturalism and will be Atheistic and entirely good in time—[Iron- 
clad Age. 


The ‘‘Carpenter” claims that in New York city ten trades now 
have the eight hour day. They are the carpenters and joiners, 
house framers, artificial cement and stone masons, plasterers, paper 
hangers, wood carvers, stone cutters, fresco painters, cigarmakers 
and stair builders. 


July 31, 1890. 


The ‘‘ hired girls” of Fort Dodge, Kan., are putting a new move- 
ment on its feet. They are organizing aservant girls’ union, They 
will demand $2.50 weekly for girls now receiving $2.00, and $3.00 for 
those working at $2.50. Afterward are to come further demands for 
lighter work and more liberty. 


The very latest ‘‘ confession” of Prof. Huxley’s faith is: ‘‘ Not 
only do I hold it to be proved that the story of the deluge is pure 
fiction, but I have no hesitation in affirming the same thing of the 
story of creation.” And he might have added: ‘‘ The crucifixion 
story is equally fabulous.”—[ Agnostic Journal. 


Broadway dudes and merchants were startled last Tuesday by 
the apparition of eight thousand starving cloakmakers—a procession 
of skeletons—a sight more impressive than Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.” In 
the grave to which they were apparently walking our present social 
order will soon be buried.—[ Workmen’s Advocate. 


All attempts to solve the difficulties and complexities of life by 
moral coercion, whether it is exercised by individual selfishness or 
in the name of social welfare, can only end in producing conflict, 
mental distortion, the death of the soul. With the loss of a sense 
of personal, individual responsibility, founded on a sense of personal 
individual freedom, all is lost.—[ London Freedom. 


Many persons imagine that the effects of art can be produced by 
mechanical methods: and a photograph, in their uncultivated judg- 
ment, excels a portrait by Titian: a chromo is just as good as an 
original landscape by Turner. The novel as proposed by the Real- 
ists can never be more than a literary chromo.—[Open Court. 


A sentiment from Rapalee: ‘‘I have over $1,400 due me on ad- 
vertising, job work, and subscription to the ‘ Nonpareil-Democrat’ 
up to April rst, last. Some people do not believe in hell ; 
but it is an everlasting pity if there isn’t an everlasting life, and an 
everlasting fire, in which some people can be everlastingly roasted.” 


If God in the beginning had given Adam a salary of $25,000 a 
year and had continued his life and salary until the present time, 
and Adam had hoarded every cent of his salary, he would yet be 
$50,000,000 poorer than William H. Vanderbilt; $25,000 x 6,000 is 
$150,000,000 ; Vanderbilt’s wealth, $200,000,000.—[Colorado Work- 
man, 

Give me free land and I will give you in return cities without 
afmies of unemployed; give me government transportation and I 
will guarantee you prosperous farming communities; give me the 
government greenback and I will give you better times than we 
have ever had under protection or free trade.—[Spokane Northern 
Light. 

Every woman is a daughter, sister, wife, or mother. Let a man 
treat a woman as he would have other men treat his daughter, sister, 
wife, or mother. Every manisa son, brother, husband, or father. 
Let a woman act toward a man as she would desire other women 
to act toward her son, brother, husband, or father.—[ Robert C. 
Adams. 


Of the Burtsell case, the ‘‘Christian Union” says: ‘‘The de- 
cision of the Pope is practically notice to every priest that he must 
not have nor express opinions on ecclesiastical law contrary to those 
which are entertained by his ecclesiastical superior, or, if he does, 
it will be at his peril. To liberal Catholics this decision is one 
whose significance is not easy to overestimate.” 


Robert Owen was a philanthropist; so was Jeremy Bentham. 
Both were Freethinkers. Voltaire’s liberality was infinite. Mr. 
Mitchell, who founded the Mitchell Free Library at Glasgow, was 
a Freethinker. Stephen Girard, who endowed the Girard College 
in America, was a Freethinker. Lick, who endowed the great Lick 
Observatory, was also a Freethinker.—{ London Freethin«er. 


Query 3195 in the ‘‘ Christian Advocate”: ‘‘ Was Christ the only 
child of the Virgin Mary?) Answer.—The Roman Catholics say yes. 
The vast majority of all other Christians say no. Our opinion is 
that the New Testament plainly teaches that the Virgin Mary had 
other children, and that no one would ever have thought of denying 
it who derived his information entirely from the word of God; and 
there is no other source.” 


Summer resorts ate of various kinds. In many of them irreligious 
influences prevail to so great an extent that families who frequent 
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them are constantly exposed to the greatest peril. Evena religious 
man who spends two months in a place where no church is acces- 
sible, and where drinking and gambling are commonly practiced, 
may not be able to maintain his spiritual life without great vigi- 
lance.—[Christian Advocate. 

Is it possible to raise the position of a child’s nurse so that edu- 
cated, well-bred young ladies will take toit? Is it not important that 
the intimate companion of a child’s earliest life should be gentle and 
refined, having a loving heart and pleasant, kindly ways as well as 
an enlightened conscience and understanding? The whole future of 
the child may be settled by the character of that early companion. 
—|[Christian Union. 


The spirit of 1776 no longer lives. The political and economic and 
social conditions have-entirely changed since the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Government in this country, instead of being in the 
hands of British lords, is in reality under the control of home and 
foreign lords of money. King George is dead but King Mammon 
rules, liberty for the masses is merely a petty name, a magnificent 
delusion. The rich alone enjoy liberty.—[ Paterson Labor Standard. 


By law we mean regulations for the conduct of society made by 
majorities and enforced by certain definite punishments decreed by 
majorities. It matters not whether the majority is a majority of a 
House of Commons of a national assembly, of a municipality, or of 
a nation, nor whether the punishment is a fine, imprisonment, or 
the taking of life. It matters not whether the end is for the good 
of the many or the few. In principle law is a regulation or rule of 
conduct backed up by force.—[London Freedom. 


The number of electric railways now operating and in course of 
construction in the United States is estimated at 179, representing 
1,260 miles of track. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, July 28. 

The cloakmakers’ lock-out is at an end, with victory for the em- 
ployés. The trades-unionists of the country might benefit them- 
selves by getting up a history of the affair and putting it in cireula- 
tion. Only a reference to its leading features can, however, be 
made here. Thecloak manufacturers, having formed an association 
with the object of breaking down the operatives’ trades-union, pro- 
ceeded early in June to lock-out the members of the latter body. 
The clothing-cutters followed about two weeks ago, their offense 
being a boycott on a member of the manufacturers’ association. 
The contest thus being over the right of maintaining a union, the 
employés determined to make the conditions of their return to 
work the complete concession of every demand that could be made 
in the name of unionism. ‘They received sympathetic and financial 
support from organized labor. ‘The weakness of the employers’ 
union soon became evident, but the employés as a body showed 
little spirit of conciliation, insisting upon all their demands. They 
invited an outsider to assist them in their debates with their antag- 
onists’ board of officials, and put at their head a bold and capable 
member. They took a turn at low diet, and some of them more 
than glanced atstarvation. Butthe employers needed them and they 
won. They went back to the shops, locked out the non-union work- 
men, and dictated to the last point their terms to the bosses. To- 
ward the close of the contest, a noticeable fact was the indifference 
of the trades-unionists to what the daily press calls ‘‘ public opinion,”’ 

Describing the failure of the lock-out, the ‘‘ Times” in its news 
columns makes this remarkable statement: ‘‘ Had the association 
held out a week longer a break in the union would have occurred or 
Barondees [the leader] would have fallen into one of the traps that 
Inspector Byrnes had been setting for him.” But editorially the 
‘“Times ” flouts the bosses right and left: ‘‘’The whole responsibility 
for the strike is thus assumed by the employers. For the sake of 
maintaining a position they finally abandoned as untenable, they 
have forced their men to strike, kept the police on the alert, and 
part of the town in a hubbub for weeks, and deprived their work- 
men, according to the estimate of one of the employers, of the op- 
portunity of earning $150,000 in wages by labor on the product of 
which they themselves would have made a profit. This conduct is 
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as contemptible as any that has ever been charged against riotous 
strikers. It is more cowardly for being safe and not coming within 
the scope of the criminallaw. But whenitis a question not of legal 
penalties, but of the penalties of public opinion, there can be no 
doubt where these penalties ought to fall or on which side the public 
sympathy ought to be enlisted. No loose talk about ‘ Anarchists ' 
is in any way relevant or ought to operate in the least to lessen the 
condemnation that the employers have deserved. Many of the 
workmen appear to be of rather a scurvy sort, but they cannot well 
be more contempible than their employers have shown themselves 
to be, in spite of higher advantages of position and education.” 

Dr. J. Hoffmann, a collaborator of the ‘‘ Freiheit,” visited Japan 
last year, and found that Socialist and Anarchist ideas are spread- 
ing among the Japanese. Some time ago Talui Takitchi organized 
a secret radical society, and was in consequence imprisoned for three 
years. The society died, but its adherents are still at work, their 
ulterior aim being Anarchist-Communism. A paper called the 
‘« Nineteenth Century’ was published for fifteen months, but was 
then prohibited. Since then ‘‘ Tgiu”’ (Freedom) has been started. 
It is published in San Francisco, and a printing plant not being ob- 
tainable is hektographed. ‘The movement, says the London ‘‘ Com- 
monweal,” seems to be under the influence of European Socialist 
ideas rather than under that of the native Socialist traditions of 
Eastern Asia, which are especially vigorous in China. 

The ‘‘ Personal Rights Journal” for July contains the speeches 
made by members of parliament, of the nobility, and the like, at the 
eighteenth meeting of the Association for the Detense of Personal 
Rights, June 25, at the Westminster Palace hotel. Many were 
the sound sentiments that were uttered—so sound as to raise in the 
mind of the reader a query as to whither on the road to freedom 
they will carry the good people responsible for them. Precious per- 
sonal rights are the right to use the earth and the right to keep 
whatever one produces. Over these rights, more than any other, 
must the coming social conflict centre. Will the sentiments of these 
prominent English friends of liberty of today then yet remain 
sound? However this may turn out, a passage in the speech of 
Editor J. H. Levy shows apt wisdom for the passing moment. 
‘‘Our object,” he said, ‘‘is to maintain a principle—that Govern- 
ment shall endeavor to maximize freedom; and to this principle, 
come what may, we will be firm. What is that which men call 
‘want of success’ to us? We have to do our duty and take the con- 
sequences. Suppose we cannot secure a triumph in all we desire to 
do now, what matters it to us? Shall we, in order to attain a nom- 
inal success, do something false to our principles? Men too often 
talk of success as if it could be wonin this way. They purchase the 
adhesion of the bigger crowd, by compromising all the soul out of 
their principles, and then talk of victory. ‘That kind of success is 
the worst kind of failure, and we would rather attain the smallest 
modicum of real advance on the lines we have marked out for our- 
selves than suborn the support of the thoughtless or the selfish by 
any surrender of any sort.” 

In Archbishop Ireland’s now famous address of the 1oth instant, 
before the Educational Convention, no passage was more signiti- 
cant than the following: ‘‘I am a Catholic, of course, to the tini- 
est fibre of my heart, unflinching and uncompromising in my faith. 
But God forbid that I desire to seein America the ground which 
Protestantism occupies exposed to the chilling and devastating blast 
of unbelief. Let me be your ally in stemming the swel ing tide of 
‘irreligion, the death knell of Christian life and of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the fatal foe of souls and of country. This is what we have 
to fear—the Materialism which sees not beyond the universe a liv- 
ing personal God or the Agnoticism which reduces him to an inde- 
scribable perhaps. The evil is abroad, scorning salvation through 
the teachings and graces of Christ Jesus, sneering at the Biblical 
page, warring upon the sacredness of the Christian Sabbath, and 
the music of its church bells, telling of heaven and of the hopes of 
immortal souls. Let us be on our guard. In our jealousies lest 
Protestants gain some advantage over Catholics, or Catholics over 
Protestants, we play into the hands of unbelievers and secularists. 
We have given over to them the school, the nursery of thought. 
Are we not securing to them the mastery of the future?” __ 

Socialist Notes: A large early closing meeting was addressed 
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in Yonkers last Thursday by Lucien Sanial, editor of the ‘‘ Work- 


men’s Advocate.” By the resolutions passed, patronage of early 
closing card stores was recommended. The Central Labor 
Federation is planning to extend its organization into all the trades 
of the city. In reviewing the economic situation, the 
‘‘Workmen’s Advocate” says: ‘‘In conclusion, then, we reiterate 
the advice which we have persistently given to the organized 
trades for six months and more. Wait no longer. Act promptly. 
Demand as much as the circumstances of your respective trades 
may permit. Above all things, undertake to systematize agitation 
and organization. Strengthen yourselves in all possible ways, and 
with a view to independent political action, keeping in sight the 
great object—emancipation.” 

The attendance at the rooms of the Radical Club, 9 St. Mark’s 
place, is increasing. 
_Dr. Burtsell has accepted his banishment, and on Sunday bade 
farewell to his congregation. Jay Wess 


Literature. _ 


‘‘A Refutation of the Single-tax Theory, and Pungent Criticism 
of ‘ Progress and Poverty,’” by Alfred G. Yewen; International 
Publishing Company, Sydney. Of ‘' Progress and Poverty,” Mr. 
Yewen says: ‘‘ The ideas contained in it are decidedly not original, 
nor are they scientifically compiled. Its strength lies in the appar- 
ent progressive nature of the book, which, when analyzed, is 
found to be entirely illusive.” Mr. Yewen’s pages are largely 


devoted to a test of the Single-tax theory, in view of its application in 


New South Wales and in comparison with the system of Socialism. 
The pamphlet is spicily written and well printed. Jel We “Se 


Rev. F. S. Schenck, pastor of the Brick Church, Montgomery, N. 
Y., has written a book called ‘‘ The Ten Commandments in the 
Nineteenth Century.” It is handsomely bound, printed on extra 
heavy paper, and published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York (price 
$1). Inthe preface the author says, though “ given ia the early 
dawn of civilization, this law has not been left behind in the ad- 
vance of the race, but still stands far ahead beckoning on the cen- 
turies.” Each commandment is treated in a separate chapter, and 
the whole book is written in a highly religious spirit, with an earnest 
desire to show wherein we fail to keep these laws, and the road we 
should follow to enable us to do so. Under the commandment, 
‘“Thou Shalt Not Steal,” he touches upon the social question, be- 
ginning thus: ‘‘ This globe upon which we live belongs to God. He 
made it.” And further on he says that a recent writer claims the 
pen he writes with is his, because labor ‘‘has brought the ma- 
terial of the earth into the shape of a pen, and he has pur- 
chased this result of labor with the result of his labors. 

Then he denies man’s right to individual property 
in land; says he has no more right to the land than he has to 
the air or sky. But man cannot change the air or the sky by his 
labor, while he does change the land as radically as the material of 
the pen.” This is true in a certain sense if he is putting the land 


to its best use, but if he is simply holding vacant land out of use he 


is not changing it any more than he is the air or sky. ‘There is 
much truth in what the author says about the strong and powerful 
oppressing the weak, against monopolies and trusts; but what he 
says of the Anarchists is not just, nor isittrue. Hesays: ‘There 
are many grades of Socialists and Communists, and comparatively 
few probably deserve the name of Anarchists, but certainly this 
name may be given to many of their most radical leaders. Their 
base demand is that marriage and private property shall be abol- 
ished ; they cast off the authority of God.” ‘‘ There is‘no right or 
wrong.” ‘There is no future life; man is an animal, though of a 
high order ; let him live as an animal.” Under the fifth command- 
ment, speaking of the duty of children obeying their parents’ com- 
mands, he says: ‘‘ There is one case which may possible arise. 
The parent commands what God forbids. We are then to obey God. 
He 1s above all. All the authority the parent possesses is from 
God, and therefore can never be used against him.” If all the 
parents’ authority is from God, how can the parent command what 
God forbids? This does not seem consistent. H. W. 
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LOVELL’S 
BOOKS rie WEEK 


A TRUE FRIEND. By Adeline Sargeant. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No. 68. Cloth, $1:, paper, soc. 
THE STORY OF THE GADSBYS. By Rud 
yard Kipling. 
Lovell’s Westminster Series, No. 4. Paper, esc. 
THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. By Rita. 
Lovell’s Westminster Series, No. 5. Paper, 2sc. 
PASSION THE PLAYTHING. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 
Lovell’s Westminster Series, No.9. Paper, 25c. 
A ROMANCK OF THE WIRE. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. 
Lovell’s Westminster Series, No. 11. Paper, 25c. 
WILD MARGARET. By Geraldine Fleming. 
Lovell’s American Novelists’ Series, No. 43. 
paper, 25¢. 
ONE LIFE; ONE LAW. By Mrs. Myron Reed. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
(ee This book will be carefully read by all seek- 
ers after occult truths, 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO., PusLisHErs, 
New York. 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, 

FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 

Unequaled Seminary Equipment. For both sexes, 
Classics, Modern Languages, Engineering, Belles 
Lettres, Science, Business Training, English, Music 
(Vocal, Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ), Art, Elocution. 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, 
Gymnasiums, Elevator, steam, gas, bathrooms on 
all floors, large and handsomely furnished rooms. 
C. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


ne eleerrty LATEST WORK. 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


fe NEW PAMPHLETS 
By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


I 
‘*Wanted : Men Willing to Work for a Living.” 
Il. 
‘““Why Iam Not an Agnostic.” 
Three cents each. - - Address this office. 
fe 


IRST editorial, first column, first edi- 
torial page of /ronclad Age, edited by Dr. J. 
R. Monroe, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“You will find Otto Wett- 
stein’s Time-pieces, Jewelry, 
and other advertised wares as 
solid and honest as his solid 
and honest Atheism.” 


(= Send me trial order. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


Established in 1857. ROCHELLE, Ill. 


“The Strongest American Novel Since the Scarlet 
Letter.” 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


author of “‘ Divided Lives, ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” “A 
Daughter of Silence,’ etc. 


1zmo, cloth, $x. Illuminated paper covers, so cents, 


LOS CERRITOS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 


This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Sonnet on the New Moses. 


BY MARY IVES TODD. 
Moses Harman. Whose magic rod—the pen! 
Alas, in a prison doth he languish, 
That pure, that brave, yet gentle soul, from ken 
Of men and canopy of sky, close barred ; anguish 
Entombed. And wherefore in an age of light 
Should fate so dire await a man so true? 
’Tis that story of shame rehearsed—of Might 
Trampling to earth the Right—e’en so. He grew 
On Columbia’s soil, and fain would lead 
Not a handful like that Moses of old, 
But fair Humanity’s half; tomeed 
Shot through with Liberty. Hiscrime all told. 
But, yet, ’tis mete ; that he a sex would free 
Should be a slave, or hung to yonder tree! 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES, 


Rev. Henry Frank published a valedictory 
number of the ‘‘ Rostrum” on July 19, in 
which he gave his insecure health as the 
reason for stopping that paper. He then 
says, in part :— 

“You will be supplied weekly by the 

TweEnTIETH CENTURY, the New York pro- 
gressive and agitative journal which has 
awakened such wide interest throughout the 
English-speaking world. . . . The par- 
ticular theories, political and religious, which 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY advocates, I do not 
adopt as my own. But that magazine is 
open to the presentation of all phases of dis- 
cussion, and it honestly adheres to its pro- 
phetic motto ‘ Hear the Other Side.’ There- 
fore if you read in the columns of that mag- 
azine views which you do not entertain, you 
may rest assured before long you will dis- 
cover an article therein, on ‘ The Other 
Side,’ which will meet your approval. . 
I hope that after you have tasted of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY for a few months you 
will so fully appreciate its excellence and 
educative diet as to hunger forits continued 
presence and renew your subscriptions from 
year to year.” 


Yours is an admirable paper as an agitator 
and promoter of thought, and one is some- 
times apt to lay it aside with the impression 
that the bottom has been knocked out of 
everything in which he formerly believed ; 
but after a time he comes to see that there 
is a method in this apparent madness of uni- 
versal iconoclasm, which ultimately leads to 
a more secure and elevated standard of be- 
lief. But to superficial thinkers and reason- 
ers, or to people who are contented or deter- 
mined to remain such (as I have found from 
experience), there is as much repugnance to 
such a thoroughly radical paper as the devil 
is said to display toward holy water.—G. 
W. Harper, Fort Lapwai, Idaho. 


So much feasting on liberal freethought 
seems like a dream. My indebtedness for 
the great benefit I have received can only be 
paid by many thanks. Long live my friends 
and the TwenTietH Century is my wish,— 
J. Brown, Oswego, N. Y. 


QEeSCheS SEND FOR OUR 


RECRUIT POSTAL CARDS. 


For 25 cents we will send you a postal card 
for you to fill out with the name of any per- 
son, who will then be entitled to the Twen- 
TIETH CENTURY for eight weeks. /zve of 
these cards for one dollar. Help on the 
good cause. 


For the use of subscribers only. 


A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


es 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


ks This book tells how the Spring Valley miners 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and nemen) crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Few Words About the Devil. 
By CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
(With portrait and autobiography)..... cloth, $1.25. 


FREETHINKERS’ TEXT-BOOK. Part I. MAN 
AND RELIGION| Jee adden tte $x. 
A PLEA FOR, ATHEISM... .cheenciicses. ro cents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I | 
NGERSOLLS Weritincs ! 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol, I,—The Gods and Other Lectures. Con- 
tents : ‘‘ The Gods,” ‘* Humboldt,’’ Thomas Paine,” 
“Individuality,” “Heretics and Heresies.” x12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Vol. Il1—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
Contents: ‘‘The Ghosts,” ‘‘The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,” ‘‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” ‘‘ Abont Farming in Illinois,” “* Tribute 
to Rev. Alexander Clark.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Vol. III.—Some Mistakes of Moses. 
pp., cloth, $1.25; paper, sccents. 

Vol. 1V.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology. 
(New.) 443 pp., cloth, gilt top, $2.00; plain cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

What Must We do to be Saved? 8g pp., 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Address on Civil Rights. 
Ingersoll. Price, ro cents, 

Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 
Price, ro cents. 

Blasphemy. 
Reynolds, 


12M0, 278 


By Col. Robert G. 


Argument in the Trial of C. B. 
Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 


Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 
Bound in One Volume, 
HALF MOROCCO, 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold at the ex. 
tremely low price of $5. Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
Prose-Poems and Selections. 
(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 


Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 
In silk cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and sides, $2.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 
THE FIRST NOVEL 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, 


author of ‘Looking Backward ; “Six to One,” 
fe A mighty clever story. Only 25 cents. 


vi 


The Confessions 


=. ‘OF’ —— 
J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


4o full-page illustrations. 

cents; cloth, $1 50. 

‘‘T felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pure in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—l|Rousseau’s Confessions, book Io, page 
262. 


721 pages. Paper, 75 


— ALSO — 


PROFESSION OF FAITH OF A 


SAVOYARD VICAR. 
(Translated from the French.) 


The above volume includes “ A Search for Truth,” 
by Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner.) 


Cloth, so’ centse is atticank aes Paper, 25 cents. 
ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


Ruins of Empires 


BY — 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 7sc. 

(@ Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 


4 Warren street, New York. 


Career of a Nihilist ! 


By STEPNIAK. 


A 50-Cent Book for 15 Cents 


277 PAGES. 


Address TwentTiztH CENTURY. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 
BRYANTSCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
, 9 West 14th street, New York. 
“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 


most successful of its kind in the United States,” 
-~NV. Y¥, World. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


With felling stroke you strike at the root. 
How I like to read the TwENTIETH CENTURY. 
In hearing ‘‘ the other side,” one gets the 
practical advantages of a vitalized Chris- 
tianity. How a man grows under these 
changeful breezes which come with their 
life-giving forces, like the four seasons of the 
year—healthful, restful, varied in action and 
glorious in results—C. Forp, Bay View, 
Mich. 


It is needless for me to assure you that 1 
have fallen head-over-ears in love with the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. I have seen stray 
copies of it before, but these last numbers, 
studiously read, have given me a more com- 
prehensive idea of its scope and policy.— 
ALFRED BRADLAUGH Tomson, Payson, Utah. 


Your paper is like a living spring, whose 
water performs miracles in the one that 
drinks. It cures blind and deaf, and many 
others diseased by religious and political 
superstition. The TwENTIETH CENTURY af- 
fected me as the apple tasted by Adam 
affected him ; but I shall never cease to read 
it and induce others to do the same.—A. 
JaArkIn, Oceanside, Cal. 


I had intended to stop my paper when my 
subscription was out, but I find some good 
things in it still. Nevertheless you cannot 
stop the Single-tax in its onward march.—J. 
L. SHOEMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inclosed please find one dollar for the 
coming six months for the paper that I can- 
not and will not do without. I have taken 
it from the first number.—A. J. Woop, 
Cicero, Kans. 


I will follow up your addresses if I have 
to beg themeans. You are in anoble cause; 
may you live to see your wishes realized. 
Wishing you God-speed in your noble work, 
I remain, JAMEs MALLoy, Globe, Worcester 
county, Mass. 


The TWENTIETH CENTURY is too good to do 
without. You are doing good in the world. 
May the devil help you. Since he has more 
power than the Christian god, I pray to him. 
—J. O. Cummincs, Murphysboro, Ill. 


I inclose postoffice order for $2 to renew 
my subscription to the most fearless paper 
in our country. I hope the editor will sur- 
vive (and keep out of prison) to see his labors 
crowned with at least measurable success. I 
feel assured that his agitation is doing much 
good already.—W. F. FrrEemMAn, Stockton 
Cal. 


Find inclosed one dollar to pay for TweEn- 
TIETH CENTURY for six months from this 
date. The sample copy sent me is much 
appreciated, and I only regret not knowing 
of it before.—H. M. Dickinson, Bridgeport, 
Ct. 


A French-Swiss artist, living in Geneva 
will take into his family two boys or two 
girls forinstruction. He is a person of high 
character, liberal and radical. 
speaks English. For further information 
address J. W. S., TweEnTIETH CENTURY, 4 
Warren street.— Adv. 


‘‘Calvin’s God or None,” by Hugh O. Pen 
tecost. 3 cents. 


His wife. 


July 31, 1890 
The Strike of a Sex ! 
oR ? 


A NOVEL BY ° 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 


Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


BIBLE MyTHS 
AND THEIR 


PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS, 


Being a comparison cf the ’ 

Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles with 
those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity, con- 
sidering also their Origin and Meaning: 

By T. W. Doane. 


With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo; 600 
pages. $2.50, 


A NEW EDITION. 


VOLTAIRE’S 
“SHONVWORA 


Translated from the French. Complete in 
one volume. With numerous illustra- 
tions, including three authenti- 
cated Portraits of the author. 

A handsome volume of 448 pages, printed on fine 
laid paper, and with the best modern presswork. 
Bound in cloth and haif calf, Ory style; 67 en- 
gravings. Price, cloth, $1.50; half calf or half 
morocco, marbled edges, $4.00, 

Paper, $1. Address this office. 


An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar, | Paper, Fifty Cents. 


* fe" A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
ion. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“Tooxinc Backwarp !” | 


In cloth, $1.00; paper, 4o cents. 


Bs die wonderful book.”—Edward Everett 
ale. 

“The extraordinary effect which Mr. Bellamy’s 
romance has had with the public; * * * one 
cannot deny the charms of the author’sart; * * 
* this alluring allegory.”’—W. D. Howells. E 
ae a a revelation of an evangel.’’—Francis E. 

illard. 


“ Bellamy’s exceedingly clever book.’’ — Ne‘ 
York Tribune. 

(as~‘‘ Looxine BAckwArpD” in GERMAN, 
40 cents, 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 
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GREAT 


Books at Small : Prices. 


Utopia. By SirThomas More. Cloth, 30 cents. 
-Bacon’s Essays, with notes by Devey. Cloth, 
30 cents. 
George Eliot’s Works. 
$3.75 
Epictetus. The Teachings of. Translated, with 
notes, by Rolleston. 210 pages, cloth, 30 cents. 
Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. Trans- 
lated by George Long, with sketches of his life and 
a new view of his philosophy. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. Cloth, 
~ 60 cents. 


Popular edition, 8vo. 


Lossing. Eminent Americans. Cloth, gocents. | 


Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Second ‘a ac “ 
Complete in x vol., half mor., 7sc. 
New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. 
The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 

American women, whose names are appended, with 

biographical sketches and fine portraits of the au- 

thors. Edited by Laura C. Holloway. Large mo, 
cloth, $x. 

American Popular Poets— 

Bryant’s Poems, cloth, 30 cents. 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 
; poems, 30cents. (The Spirit of Beauty and 
2 other poems, 30cents. The Spanish Student 
and other poems, 30 cents. 2 in 1x vol. 60¢.) 
Lowell, James Early poems, cloth, 30cents. 
Whittier’s Poems (so far as out of copyright), 
3zocents. | ; 
The Great British Poets— 

Robert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. 

Milton. 2 volumes for 80 cents, 

Thomas Moore. 3 volumes for $1.40. 

Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 
Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Sesame and Lilies. 
cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 
Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 
by William Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 
other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, $1.15. 

Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, 20c. 


Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
prices ; send for list.) 

Guizot. History of Civilization. By M. Guizot. 
In one large volume, large 12mo, 270 pages ; cloth, 
50 cents. ; 

The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham 
erton. Cloth, 60 cents; half morocco, 75 cents, 
McCarthy. A Short History of Ireland from the 
_ Earliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; large type, 
cloth, 35 cents. 

A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
_W. Hutson; 12mo, $1.10, 

The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 
Dawson. Small quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 
from $1.50 to 50 cents, 
bi Planetary and Stellar Worlds, by Gen. O. M. 
‘Mitchel. Price reduced from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 

cloth, 35 cents. ; : 
 Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants, 
containing over 20,000 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 
_ price reduced from $4 to $1.50. 

_ Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M. D.; 
400 pages, 8vo, $2. Treats of matters connected 
a: with the generation and regeneration of the human 
merace. 

Family Medical Guide. Edited by Edwin Lan- 
caster, M.D., F.R.S. Written by distinguished 
members of the Royal College of Physicians and 
-Surgeons, London. American edition, revised and 


Sn ee ye ee 


a 


reduced to $1. 
__ Roget’s Thesaurus ; words classified according 
_ totheir meaning. 12mo, cloth; price reduced from 
: $2.50 to $1.50. 
Mill, John Stuart, on Liberty. 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


A STARTLING BOOK 


* 


Cloth, 30 cents. 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Many who have read * DIANA ” recognize in it 
the ““ WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF DR. ZUGASSENT.” 

[t explains how unbridled desires may be domi- 

ated by rational continency. 

> a” is unobjectionable in tone and language. 
_ Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton 

_ place, New York. Publishers alsoof the best work 
on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 


‘THE SOCIAL MONSTER. 
By JOHN MOST. 


Ten Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren St. 


| reduced’ large 8vo, 500 pages; price in cloth, $4, © 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Freedom's Library. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
Il—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Meas- 
ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda- 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $x. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. : A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 
York “ Tribune,” and a subsequent discussion, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
parts ofthe British Empire. A Reply to ‘‘ Dun- 
raven.” By Lysander Spooner. This is the 
pamphlet of which the Iris eer ener y Detty. 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, 10 cents. 


ANARCHISM ; Its Aims and Methods. Anaddress 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bos- 
- ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 

THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s ery and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in 
large type, on fine paper and bound in parch- 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents. 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AMI FREE 
By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
Reclus. Price, 10 cents. 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘ Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? 
upon Henry George’s ‘‘ Protection or Free 
Trade.’ By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents. 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. ‘A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 10 cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Being a 
Protest Against the Government of Man ie 
Man, By Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 

THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori- 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents, 

OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa- 
tions, and Frauds. Price, ro cents. 

SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE (sx portraits). 25 cents. 

ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music). 
Lloyd. 10 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


A criticism 


By J. William 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. : 

The Talmud: WhatiItIs. Cloth....... 60 cents. 
“That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.’’—Dean Mil- 
man, 
Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE KORAN. 


Translated by George Sale. 


PRICE, SIXTY OENTS.’ 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the SE potas that, during centuries, 
held his sword victorious over a large part of 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and still holds for him 
130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world. 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


Large mo, 336 pp.; 


12mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


‘t Bismarckism,” by H. O, Pentecost. 3c. 
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Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund theory Henry 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated, 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered” the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
long before he wrote his ‘'Progress and Pov- 


erty.” 

That the weak points of ‘*Progress and Poverty” 
are such as to confirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that|a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them, 


With 
Henry George's Dental of Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York. 


THE 


JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 


““ That ts the most perfect government in which an 
injury to one ts the concern of ail.” 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing Labor paper. Its columns every week contain 
contributions from the ablest thinkers upon eco- 
nomic questions. It is the only paper in which the 
principles and platform of the Order are authorita- 
tively discussed and explained. 

Among its regular contributors are 
T. V. POWDERLY, A. W. WRIGHT, 
RALPH BEAUMONT, PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
HENRY A. BECKMEYER, REV. WM. L, BULL, 

‘* MERLINDA SISSINS,” Mrs. L. M. BARRY 
Miss EvA MCDONALD (Eva Gay), L. P. Wi1p, 
MICHAEL CORCORAN and others of equal ability. 

One dollar per year, soc. for six months, 2s5c. for 
three months. In bulk packages to one address, 
25 copies, three months, $5. 

Send subscriptions to 


JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
Box 885, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Social. 
sm. - 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth” is a neat 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought to be rea 
and studied by every posse who wants to be posted 
on what is\thought of and going on in the world. 
It does whatno other book does: it presents to the 
reader ina concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principal propositions of Modern Socialism, 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

‘*Mr. Grénlund is a man to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the hopes and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of men.”—[Wm. D. 
Howells, in a three page review in arper’s 
Monthly. 

Paper, 30 cents, 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
‘‘ Why Did You Protest against the Hang- 


ing of the Anarchists,” by Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball. 3 cents. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


July 54, 1890. 


HOLMAN’S, °* "S287 Azo 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarrhcea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. Anecessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


The Way Out 


Se) he 


AGNOSTICISM: 


or, the Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, PH.D. 


(Second Edztzon.) 


This little book, giving the substance of a course 
of lectures in Harvard University in 1888, is a short, 
terse, and compact argument, drawn solely from 
science and philosophy, to prove that the essential 
constitution of the Universe is positively knowable 
and known as at once an infinite Machine, an infi- 
nite Organism, and an infinite Person; and that this 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD-CONCEPTION is the necessary 
foundation of SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. : 

r1volume. 12mo. Price $1. First edition ex- 
hausted in lessthana month. ~ 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The Data of Ethics. 


RY cone 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


CLOTH, - - 60 CENTS. 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
PROGRESS: Its Law and Cause. 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Far Look Ahead 


or, THE DIOTHAS. 


16M0. paper, so cents. 


*,* A new and cheaper edition of this extremely 
thoughtful and ingenious volume has just been 
issued. It should be noted that “A Far Look 
Ahead” was first publisned in 1883, 

“The book is devoted to customs, habits and 
love in the misty future, and for pure, genuine im- 
agination, most charmingly worked out, is unex- 
celled.”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Social Studies. 


_ By Rev. R. Heber Newton, author of “ Philistin 
ism,” etc., etc. x16mo. $x. 

“ Thoughtful, liberal, and tolerant in spirit, and 
marked by a tone of practical philanthropy.’’—Bos- 
ton Beacon. % 


Creed and Deed. 


By. Felix Adler, r2mo. $1. Includes essays on 
“Immortality,” ‘Religion,’ “ The New Ideal,” 
**Spinoza,” ‘‘ The Founder of Christianity,” ‘* Re- 
formed Judaism,” and others. ; 


t 


‘The Bible of Today. 


A course of lectures by John W. Chadwick, 8vo. $1. 


“The need of some such work is keenly felt by 
thousands of intelligent persons who are not ina 


position to make an adequate study of the elabor- — 


ate works in which this criticism has written its 

comments, yet earnestly desire to know what con- 

clusions the various scholars who have made stud- 

A of the subject have reached.”—N. Y. Evening 
‘ost. : 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘‘The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


My Religion. 


see eis oe 
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TOLSTo!. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. Cloth, $1; paper, soc. 
Tolstoi’s Works, 9 volumes, cloth, $13.00. 


Anna Kerenina......... meas b Percents e $1 25 
My Confession ; My Religion ; Life. 

TVOIMME , -ClOtM eee sia ee sale win ie nese = I 50 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, with What 

La Wie Yok Seer raeen tat ot ts Sree ean eeiRegN aiger! Nea, 2S I 50 
Sevastopol. The Cossacks. 1 vol.,cloth..... I 50 
Peace and War. 2vols., cloth................. 3 00 
What Men bive By coors: o.oo. ants epee oan Bias 30 
WHabeBOmO.cc yale Hanon Cloth, $1.25: paper, 50 
Where Love Is, There God Is Also............... 30 
POWER ONG ML DOTUY ctey.- a ass Hee sm dee ap Moeo nein 75 


My Confession and the Spirit of Christ’s Teach- 


FO ie en eee eee eek weN Cloth, $1; paper, 50 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. © 


Joseph McDonoucu, 


53 AND 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y., 


BOOKS. 


(eS Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


50€ PRINTING OUTFIT oF. 


_ and 10¢ MAGIC HAT RACK, 

To get Agents and buyers we will, for 60 days only, 
ces} send these two valuable articles |— 
postpaid on receipt of 25c. silver |i 
or stamps. 3 sets 60c., sets }¥ | 
$1.00.- THIS IS A WONDER. |ipeersry 
TUL OFFER. Outfit used for |f 
Setting up names, printing cards, mark- 
ing linen, books, envelopes, papers, ete.; 
contains 3 alphabets neat type, type holder, 
S indelible ink, pad, tweezers, in neat | 
case with Directions, full Catalogue andterms. YOU 
‘can make MONEY at printing or selling outfits. 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address 
INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Fulton St, N, ¥.City 
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IN HASTE & REPENT 
W av LEISURE is poor policy. | 
i To choose wisely read the - 


pamphlet SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rey. Jesse 
H. Jones, or Harmony of the Temperaments in 
True Marriage, telling forthe first time the phy- 
siology of ‘ fallingin love,” and “‘how to know | 
when one meets one’s own true mate’’—the | 
priceless knowledge of acertainsign. 10cts. — 
Health Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 256, 


M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 FE. 28th St., New York. 


GARFIELD TEA sascnsuie 


Free samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
eS TT 


“Thomas Paine,” by Hugh O, Pentecost. 
3 cents. ‘ 


IN GOD'S WAY 


Ye Olde Booke Man, > 


Dealer in Rare and Curious — 


' Laws 


_of the Existing Republic, Examination of the 


Just Published. — 

New edition (20th), peck e kas bound in clott 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Caus 
-and Cure, to which is added an important chapte 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnatura 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, by H. J 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly pupil of the late Dr Se 
queira and Dr. Pereira, of the Aldersgate Schoc 


of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lor 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, di 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, Ney 
York. Consultations daily, 10 to 2; evenings 6 till § 


SHORTHAND Eat 
: a cel _instructio: 
by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi 
ence. No failures. Situations ee eee 00! 
and circulars free. ANK HARRISON, Sten 
ographer, 239 Broadway. Peeks ian 


PAUL GROSSER, 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, oe 


520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


A large variety of Blank Books and Commerci 


cia 

: Stationery. a 
(8 TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera 
ture always on hand. > A eee a 


Brief statements sent free on application to Wor 
cester P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Boo 


loaned. eae Re se ee ee 


Unitarianism. , 


“ 


A Book for Freethinkers. = 


= 


A NOVEL. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


[Translated from the Norwegian by: Eli 
Carmichael.] : ‘ 


_ All Liberals should get this book and, after rez 
ing it, lend it to their orthodox friends. The title 
‘In God’s Way,” the fame of the author, an 
intrinsic merit of the story, will incline many - 
sons to read it who would never dream of touc 
an ‘‘infidel”’ book. mee But. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


Address TwentierH CENTURY. 


—— 


‘Tue PRESENT AND FuTURE REPUBLIC 
NortH AMERICA.” — 


RationaL Commt 
: _ By A CAPITALIST, 
Titles of Chapters: The Vision, Prese ; 
nal Apes tage of Our Republic, Government. 
, Finance, Public Improvements, Product: 

and Distribution, Education, Morality and R 
ligion, Marriage and Divorce, Life in the New R 
public, Life in the Existing Republic, Examinati 


jections to Communism, Methods Proposed fo 
Transition from the at of Individual | 
erty to a System of Collective Property, Dang 


500 pages = 2 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Address TwENTIETH CENTURY 
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The case of “Moses Harman. 
Pentecost and Dr. Foote, Jr, _ 
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PRINTERS’ BILLS. 
USE THE 


PRESS DUPLICATOR,” 


roducing 150 exact facsimile copies from any 
ing, drawing, design, music, typewriting, by 
ply writing with your own pen on any paper 
aying same on plate where negative is ob- 
er copies taken from it, ink will sink 


gineer’s size, 1 
table cabin 
OA i 


oe Sart a 

m Mimeograph, Cyclostyle, Autocopy- 

ewan ‘secon Seed. apparatus. and ex- 

en se epolie s for all processes at Headquarters 
ifolding Devices. roe ( 

. BENSINGER & CO” 

Par, Z Dey street, New York. 

e ENTIETH CENTURY when answer- 
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A ) i ee * 
amys Dream Realized. 
OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
ful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
ofit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
very and poverty abolished; liberty, 
ty and fraternity the foundation principles. 
teceive full value for their labor. Cor- 
of intelligent and industrious men 
with a view to membership, invited. 
of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 


Address Secretary K. C. C. Co., box 427, 
i ornia. is ~ ; %. a ‘ 


oo ON ee Yes Sec 

LL ABOUT FLOWERS |! 
Leaves” tells it. Send rocents for three 
acinth Bulbs, and Sample copy. 

Sie ern Cliff Greenhouses, | 
Springfield, Ohio. 
AND TLIA NT)” isa pamphiet of 
\ ‘THAN D vs Gaeaation by the 
Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 


the art in the Shortest time ; sent free 
Derk. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 


HAM’S PILLS. 
RFUL MEDICINE 


ervous Disorders 


np eer 


e most marvelous 


ad 
e 


men and children 


iscovered. It is the - 
MACH, 


4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 14 1890. 


ntieth Centur 


—_ A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


PrIcE, 5 CENTs. 


The Select Works 


==> Or = 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR, ’F.R.A.S. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
- Hereditary Traits, and other Essays. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Illusions of the Senses, and other Essays. 


Notes on Earthquakes, with fourteen miscel- 
- laneous Essays. 


Six books in one volume. Cloth. gorceeteete $1.50. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street, New York. 
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?@ THE GREAT ENGLISH R 


Christian Science Healing. 
Help for Mind, Body and Estate. 
By FRANCES LORD. 


A full course of lectures, with pfactical directions 
for applying its teachings to all the circumstances 
of daily life, with additional chapters on Education 
and Social Changes, on Theosophy and books 
which render it the broadest in scope of any book 
yet published in this line of thought. : 
_ Mothers will find the chapters on ‘‘ Home Heal- 
ing,” and ‘‘Children and Education” valuable 
helps in overcoming everyday ills and worries. 

Third edition. PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID. 


Lily Publishing House, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


A Thoughtless Yes ! 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. 


“The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have 
aid to impudent authoritv the tribute of a thought- 
ess yes.’’—R. G. INGERSOLL, 
THE above work, fresh from the press, is a cok 
lection of nine short stories, as f» lows: 
A Splendid Judge of a Woman, 
The Lady of the Clinb, 
Under Protest, 
For the Prosecution, 
A Rusty Link in the Chain, 
The Boler House Mystery, 
The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors, 
Florence Campbell’s Fate, 
My Patient’s Story. 
Printed on heavy paper ; 231 pages. so cents. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GODS. 


With an introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
PAPER, 50C.; CLOTH, $1. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Private 


SH ORTH AN instruction 


by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures, Situations guaranteed. Book 
“and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


BEECHAMS PILLS 
ae a SE DEMAND 


and the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by Tuos. Brgcuam, 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. B. 
F. Atiten Co., sole agents for the 
United States, 365 and 367 Canal 
street, New York, who (if your drug- 
gist does not keep them) will mail 
Breecuam’'s Pitts on receipt of price 
—but inquire first. 


’ Please mention this publication in ordering. 
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LATEST ISSUES OF 


——The Humboldt Library—— | _ 2rtvencine cee 


in the Embryo. of Man and Brute. e 


No. 112. Ve Geet OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, 
15 cents. 
No. 113. eee NOE SNe ; a E paner eh eho! gate es Fredrik Bjornstrom, M aS Head Physician BY SAMUEL H. TERRY. 
fo) e Stockholm Hospital, Professor o sychiatry, late al Swedish Medical Councillor. 
su thor zag basin from naewes Can} euresina econ by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. Director RL a Se aoe 
of the Boston School of Gymnastics ouble number, 30 cents § 
No. 114. CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM, A Bee Consistin ng of pareee contributed to ‘t The oe ree prinen dye sie hae will not ‘oaeng the 
_ Nineteenth Century’’ by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas Huxley, the Bishop of Peter- “most modest. 
borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 3o cents.) It has vocal ved and irteniouks: fraus the. jeadie 
No, 115. DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Toes of SD ehiheh Selection, with some of its applications. | men in the medical profession, as well as. from me 
PartI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L.S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 cts.) | medical press of the country. a 
No, 116. DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theoie of Natural Selection, with some of its applications "The New York Medical Record savs: «wpe Aus 
Part II By Aifred Russel Wallace, LL. D.. F. L..S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 30cts.) | thor’s lucid style and logical method show him to 
No. 117 ae SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By s. Laing. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 | te no shallow observer of sociological and biologi- 
2 lfacts.”) 
No. 118. Same (Part IL) Single number. Price 15 cents. f ef : “ 
No. 119 ew yo DoD PiGhr eae ats STORING OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY, ‘Illustrated. By G. _ fhe Medical Tribune e says: | “The author writes 
” c I5 cents. : 
No. 120 ele Aroe: a ore a Bet AND aia SuN AS A STOREHOUSE ee ENERGY. Illustrated. Peace as well agof very person who desires € 
rice 15 cents Area : 
No. 1r2r UTILITARIANISM. By J.S. Mill. Price rs cents | Arie din, 
No. 122. UPUN THE ORIGIN ( F ALPINE AND ITALIAN Lakes; AND Upon GLACIAL EROSION. By Sir aE cl tot aoe Dae neatly bound in ¢ cloth, by 
A. C. Rainsay. F.R_S.,ete.; Sir J. Ball, M. R. I. A., F. L. S., etc.; Sir R. I. Murchison, F. B.S. eg ae prepalde et ; 
D.C. L, ete ; Prof. B. Studer, of erne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva; Ecw. Whimper, Prof, J Wels 
4y Spencer, PhD. PES sk Double number. Price, 39 cents. : 
O. 122 am (Part JI.) ingle number rice 1 reer } yy Ww. 
No. 124. QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM, By Prot. A. Schaffle. Translated from the German by B. Too Maxey omen 
Bosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. ; 
No. 125. DARWINISM AND POLITICS. By David G Ritchie, M A: and ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. By | AND WHAT COMES OF IT 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R.S. Price 15 cents. 
No. 126. PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION, By Paolo Mantegazza. Illustrated; double number, 30 cts. ree ek By ONE OF ‘EM. 
we; 127 patie (haat II) Pen bie number, 30 cents. : 
0. 128 HE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAN By Arnold 
Double number, 30 cents. : ; "ie nay eee phe Prost ae 
No. 129. Same. (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. \ € auses, a the Cure. 
ayo 130 an col dee BGs hol 0 Dr. Teac Taylor. Part I. Illustrated. Double number, 3oc. The author says: “ This book. Nalercittent Be ee 
QO. 131 e number, zo cents f. b 
No. THE EVOLUTION OF SEX:. By Prof. Gedd d or women, but men may read it with ae for it 
132 Nombor so eenea Bae ae Le vices € aes and J. arear G ghias Illustrated. Double contains noe ey ought to know.” ’ Z 
ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY. i ¢ 
ORE TN. | av PTET EN : y = 
SVOSTICE > FORTHE: CREATORS OF. WEALTH” attention than th are 
ey te : happiness of the civilized world. 
3 = : Second edition, 55 pages, neatly bound in paper, 
mail, prepaid, ro cents; Or of newsdealers. 2 
THE DAWNING. CLARK & ZUGALLA, Publishers, 
‘ ‘ _ 84 to 43. Gold street, New York. = ase 
A NOVEL. ORKS OF | MAX NORDAU. 
ares x 
BY ee web. BARCOCK, 
“Aliatoae 
364 Pages. Paper, 50. cents; ploth, ‘$n 
“Tar DAWNING” is a novel that takes up the injustice done by the rich to (The sale of this work is. ‘prohibite 
the poor, the mischievous misunderstanding between employers and em- _- various parts of Europe. pee 
ployed, the relation of capital to labor, the shortcomings of the Church, and < MIB his Book is not a book ; itis a deed. An 
theimperfecti-ns of th: lawin regard to wortingmen. here is no angry . ‘who oppose it will, EPiONg that they 


vituperation, no abuse of the rich because they are rich; but the author has Frege News. & 
an intense feeling about the’great injus‘ice that lies at the fuundation of the ae 
whole practical treatmen’ of labcr, abo’ at the bad « ffect of this injustice u;on 
all classes, and the so ial dangers that it creates and fosters. The hero and 
heroine of the story are v ry nob’e characters. Langdon Bowditch becomes 400 pages. ‘Paper, 50c. 

interes‘ed in workingmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at his eluband. ~~ = The “Paradoxes” like the “ Conventional Lie 
at the houces of his friends. He loses his p-pularity among the lighter and deat with pb add sie pe 
gayer youths: f b th sexes, but he wins the enduring love of a beautiful girl, — ae ; : 
who believes, as he believes, in faithfulness. to o:e’s ideal, and that for the | 
only perfect love the ideal of both man and. woman must be identical, must 
be a 1 fs ‘r-sting «n the bas's of absolute right, intensified by the’ highest 
moral i .spiraticn, devoted to ae highest Cae good. ecteibg Seep eh easton ; 
Advertiser, ‘ 


‘The book is, on the whole. ‘so. good, and ‘preathes such pure sentiments, 
trat we are convine d that no one can read it without being elevated thereby, 
and we especially recommend it to those youn Zz men and women whojare just 
entering upon life, and hive nct yet decided what part t to take init. It may 


eg a table of ‘contents see bai 
TWENTIETH pire ite oasis ag! ee 


help them to see, in the words of the author, © ; ‘that it is not what a man gains, — ; siney Ae Ruins x eats Empires wit 
- but what he strives for, that indicates the tone. and fibre of his character,’ and ae, poe “map of. pepe Heaven t 
that true happiness lies not in the beaten paths coh a the wor.d, but in the. com- — pe 8 mevic 40C.; cloth <a at JS: 
if ent ‘ . 1 ag A ; Ae aN SE a 


paratively untried paths of justice and truth, n_ - (Liberty. 


“Itisan admirably digested and thoughtful work. T he plot isi in. eae te 
the action spirited, and the narrative sieagene iP je Bed Item. E me a 
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HIGHLY COMMENDED ‘BY HUGH oO. PENTECOST, ache 


382 Pages. : “Paper, 50! Cents. 4 


eee s 2 


‘Twentieth Century Publishing to. New York. 


a 


August £4, 1890. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. 

A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
tamic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved the greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel, 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 

“Better than I,” wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
“you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 

325 Large Pages. 
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“FELIX PYAT 


What Great Critics Think of It: 


Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 


Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role.’’ 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): “‘It isthe Ireland of Paris.” 


Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 


Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
(® The cloth edition contains a fine portrait of the author. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address Twentieth Century. 


An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar. | Paper, Fifty Cents. 


ti GS A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
on. 


Address TwxnTIETH _CENTURY. 
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By Hugh O. Pentecost. 
pid 
‘“*Wanted ; Men Willing to Work for a Living.”’ 
Il, 
‘““Why Iam Not an Agnostic.”’ 
Three cents each. - - Address this office. 


“ The Strongest American Novel Since the Scarlet 
Letter.” 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


author of ‘‘ Divided Lives, ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,’ “A 
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not hire us with your dirty gold to do your murders for 
you?” 

Concerning the politicians—the sheriffs, coroners, 
board of health officials, prison chaplain, etc.—who par- 
ticipated in Kemmler’s murder, one need not feel much 
surprise, for a politician, as such, is a necessarily bad 
man. His business is necessarily dishonest and un- 
scrupulous. As a politician he can do nothing good. 
All politicians could not be hired to commit murder, 
but that some can need cause no surprise. And yet 
there was a grand opportunity for Warden Durston 
to have said to his political superiors:— 

“Gentlemen, Iam no murderer. I do not consider it 
part of my duty to drag men into dungeons, bind them 
hand and foot, and roast them to death. Take my 
resignation. I will not do your dirty work for you.” 

That he did not do, and now Kemmler’s blood is on 
his garments; the arms that lift his child to his lips are 


the same that led Kemmler to a horrible death; the“ 


hand that caresses the cheek of his wife is the same 
that waved the death signal to Kemmler’s actual killer. 

But these horrors will probably not seriously disturb 
him, for he probably looks upon what he has done as 
the virtuous act of a good citizen and Christian. 

But when we cease to consider paid executioners and 
such inferior persons as prison wardens, prison chap- 
lains, sheriffs, and the like the aspects of the case change. 

Think of such men as Doctors Spitzka and Shrady 
and their companions being willing to go into that dark 
dungeon and participate in a horrible murder! Think 
of them, like buzzards, carrying off portions of the poor 
roasted wretch’s body in tin cans! Why did not one 
of them have the decency to say to the politicians:— 

“ Gentlemen, Iam a physician, not a murderer; I am 
a scientist, not a tool of politicians who can be used to 
do their dirty wcrk for them, or by my presence lend 
countenance to their savage barbarities. If you insist 
on murdering Kemmler, go hire your murderers or kill 
him yourselves. No decent piysician or scientist will 
help you.” 

Why did not one of these prominent men do this’? If 
he had done it, the idea that is called science might 
have been free from the shame that by Kemmler’s mur- 
der came on it. 

But since none of these doctors refused to counte- 
ance the ghastly deed done in the Aubura cellar, 
Kemmler’s blood is on their garments. 

It really is strange that such men as these renowned 
physicians should have consented to join the gang who 
murdered Kemmler, 

But what can be said of the Rev. Horatio Yates and 
the Rev. O. O Houghton? These men, by teaching 
Kemmler that he was to be justly punished fcr his 
crime, helped to make him a willing victim; they 
greatly facilitated the work of the murderers; they 
decoyed, as it were, their rat into the trap set for him ; 
and when that part of their work was over they stood 
by in the dungeon and consented to the bloody work 
done there. Neither of them raised his voice in horri- 
fied protest. Why did not at least one of them say to 
the politicians ; : 
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“ Gentlemen, I will give all the spiritual advice and 
comfort I can to this imprisoned murderer, but I posi- 
tively refuse to be present when you murder him. I 
cannot consent to be one of a gang of murderers,” — 

But neither one of them said this, and part of the guilt 
of Kemmiler’s horrible taking off is upon them. 


It is almost incredible that two disciples of Jesus 


should have assisted at the Auburn murder. 

Oh, shame on them! Shame on them! 

Chaplain Yates’s conduct isnot so surprising. He is 
a State official by the grace of the politicians. The 
pay he gets for preaching and praying comes out of 
money wrung from the people by brute force. He is 
on a very low plane of life. But Rev. Mr. Houghton 
is a church pastor, and is supposed to be living on a 
high plane of life. 
Kemmler’s blood on his hands is strange. He ought 
to be driven from human society by public disgust 
until he brings forth fruits meet for repentance for his 
crime. 

Our readers should not mistake my position. Kemm- 
ler was a brutal murderer. Society should have the 
right to protect itself from such men, His only palli- 
ation was that he was a child of poverty—a victim of 
the monopolists from the start. | 

I am not thinking of Kemmler. I am thinking of 
the horror of a number of politicians, scientists, clergy- 
men, and journalists conspiring to commit a murder 
unspeakably worse than the one Kemmler committed. 
Think of these more or less reputable persons being 
willing to be guilty of this repulsive murder ! 

All the arguments used to justify this murder have 
been refuted again and again. 


Some day every one will see as clearly as I do that 


what is called capital punishment is not only murder, 
and nothing but murder, but that it is the most hei- 
nous, because the most deliberate and cold-blooded, of 
all murders, 


A MAN named Britton, once Comstock’s partner, now 
his competitor, having organized a rival to Comstock’s 
society, made a raid on the American News Company’s 
salesroom last week and legally burglarized the concern 
to the extent of more than twelve hundred books. The 
books were stolen on the plea that they are obscene. 
And what books do you suppose they are? “Thou 
Shalt Not,” “In Stella’s Shadow,” “An Actor’s Wife,” 
“Speaking of Ellen,” “The Devil’s Daughter,” :“ The 
Clemenceau Case,” and the famous “ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
Of these I have read the last four without, I must 
confess, discovering anything cbscene. ‘The Devil’s 
Daughter” is Balzac’s “Cousin Bette.” The “Clemen- 
ceau Case” is by Dumas jf/s. The “Kreutzer Sonata” 
is by Tolstoi. Here are three books by famous authors, 
two of whom are great literary geniuses. These books 
are adjudged obscene by a man named Britton—a de- 
tective! And as for “Speaking of Ellen,” why it would 
be an admirable Sunday School book. 


Now, this sort of thing is both outrageous and ridtcu- 
lous. We shall have an unbearable censorship of the 


\ 


That he should be willing to have - 


>. 
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press if it goes on, I am surprised that the great 
dailies do not make a mighty protest. They should con- 
sider that a step or two more will bring them under the 
iron hand of Comstock & Wanamaker. First the Vice 
Society took tosuppressing really obscene books. Then 
it made bold toimprison reformers who for purposes of 
purity published heretical literature. Now it attacks 
the great works of great geniuses. Where will it stop? 

It should be understood by our readers who have not 
read the foregoing named books that there is not an in- 
decent word inanyof them. “Speaking of Ellen” has 
in it a rather goody boy who keeps a kittenish mistress 
whom he finally marries. “Cousin Bette” (“The Devil’s 
Daughter’”’) contains an elaborate portrayal of courte- 
san life in Paris. “The Clemenceau Case” is the story 
of a man who married the wrong woman for him, and 
the “ Kreutzer Sonata” is a story of married life written 
to prove that absolute continency should be the rule of 
life. It is really intended to be a sermon on the text 
of Jesus in which he says that if a man lustfully looks 
ata woman he is guilty of adultery. All these books 
are written for the purpose of dissuading or horrifying 
the reader away from vice. But the prudish persons 
who seek to prohibit them think it is better to conceal 
than to expose vice. 


Meantime, and this is what disgusts and enrages me, 
not only have we courtesans in our midst but it is gen- 
erally understood that the police are their paid protec- 
tors, and it is generally known that John Wanamaker 
runs‘just the sort of “sweating” factory that produces 
them ; not only are the conjugal vulgarities that Tolstoi 
portrays common but the murderous revenge he des- 
cribes is popularly approved. .The absurdity and hy- 
pocrisy of this press censorship is apparent. The prac- 
tices described in these books are indulged in and ap- 
proved, it may be, by the very persons most actively en- 
gaged in their attempted suppression. It is all just what 
might be expected from our present administration, 
which is characterized by that kind of piety that washes 
the outside of the cup and platter and leaves the: all 
filthy within. 


MicuakE. Boy te scalded himself. His sister sent for 
an ambulance three times. Each time a doctor from 
Gouverneur Hospital came. ‘wo doctors dressed the 
man’s wound, The third one arrested him for “un- 
necessarily disturbing the ambulance service.” Justice 
Duffy sent him to Blackwell’s Island. The “Evening 
World” interested itself in the matter and got the man 
released. Justice Duffy said:— 

I committed the man chiefly because he looked like a drinking 
man, and I thought it would be a good plan to send him away to 
recuperate. 

The man was sent to prison because a doctor brought 
a charge against him, and the judge thought “he looked 
like a drinking man.” Such things happen to the poor 
—never to the rich. 


Tue Philadelphia papers tell of a recent “riot” be- 
tween striking cloakmakers in that city and the police, 
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but private correspondents inform me that nothing 
happened except that the police closed a meeting of 


cloakmakers and clubbed and arrested a number of 


persons who were guilty of nothing but poverty. I be- 
lieve my private correspondents. I saw a similar thing 
done in Philadelphia when a meeting I was to address 
was broken up. All that is necessary to call out the 
Philadelphia police force is to say that some ‘“ Anarch- 
ists” are holding a meeting. It was so in the anti- 
slavery days with Abolition meetings in that town. It 
is the business of Government to see that poor people 
do not get their rights, and the Philadelphia authorities 
mean to distinguish themselves for zeal in attending 
to that business. 


Rey. E. P. Foster, of Cincinnati, found his happiness 
in sympathizing with the suffering and defrauded poor. 
This being so he had to leave the pulpit of the people 
who hired him to sympathize with the oppressors of 
the poor. He has started what he calls “ The Church 
of the Golden Rule.” The motto is: ‘“‘ Deeds not creeds.” 
From fifty to seventy persons have attended the meet- 
ings thus far. If the name and the motto of the church 
are lived up to it ought to be a good church for those 
who must have some sort of achurch to join. I con- 


_gratulate Mr. Foster on getting practically free from the 


organized church, an institution used by the rich to 
lull the poor into contentment with their slavery. 


To Rosert Les.iz, South Orange, N, J.: On March 3, 
1865, anact was passed by Congress providing thatevery 
banking association should pay a tax of ten per cent 
on the notes of any person or State bank used for cir- 
culation and paid cut by them. This act had the effect 
of taxing State bank circulation out of existence and 
of preventing the formation of mutual banks of issue 
or the individual issue of money. If your friends think 
“they can issue all of their own money they want to, 
provided they do not imitate United States money,” let 
them try it, and they will find that, if discovered, it 
will all be taxed ten per cent by the armed robbers who 
are maintained in the interest of the money monopoly. 


WatcuH the papers and count the murders to see if 
Kemmler’s dreadful taking off has had any effect to 
stop the crime of murder. 


Tue recent strike among the London police and the 
mutinous behavior of the Queen’s guard is followed by 
reports of insubordination in the English navy. The 
press dispatch says :— 

The evil spirit of insubordination seems to be abroad just now in 
both departments of the service, and something must immediately 
be done to put an end to it. 

This reminds one of the conduct of the crews of the 
“demons” in “Ceesar’s Column.” It is gloricus news 
indeed if it really indicates on the part of the people a 
growing indisposition to bear arms against each other 
for the benefit of rulers and other monopolists. When 
poor people will ne longer become policemen nor soldiers, 
then poor people will be free; and when poor people are 
free, they will be no longer poor. 
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At last the “Journal of the Knights of Labor” squarely 
admits that in the fight of labor against monopoly trades 
unionism is a failure, and the ‘“Glassworker” seems to be 
of the same mind. Well, then; now make your choice 
between State Socialism or Anarchism. There is no 
middle ground. 


A. H. Steruenson, of Philadelphia, who writes “ Radi- 
cal Reflections” every week for the syndicate Single-tax 
papers, says :— 

A correspondent writes that he does not think I am justified in 
criticising the President for going into a land speculation. He mis- 
takes my position. I am a land speculator myself, and would be 
‘the last to criticise others for making money in that way as long as 
the people are willing to contribute toward their support. President 
Harrison has just as good a right to gamble in land as any one else. 
He also has a right to keep a corner grocery store. But it seems to 
me that as long as the American people provide a fund of some- 
thing like $150,000 for the support of the President, it shows a lack 
of dignity for him to engage in such ventures. 

Here is a man who, as a disciple of Henry George, is 
an active preacher of the gospel that poverty and crime 
result from speculating In land. He will tell you that 
men are enslaved, that women are degraded, that chil- 
dren starve because of speculation inland. And yet 
he announces himself as a land speculator and declares 
that he has no criticism for land speculators “as long 
as the people are willing to contribute to their support.” 
It is probably not incorrect to say that nearly all the 
prominent Single-taxers, including those who get out 
the “Standard” every week, are land speculators. This 
is just as if the most prominent Prohibitionists were 
saloons keeper, who declared that while they were 
against the liquor business in theory, as long as any 
money was to be made by it they intended to keep 
saloons. This shows how utterly destitute of morals 
the Single-tax “movement” of today is. 


And what a reason that is why President Harrison 
should not speculate in land—because his income is so 
large! What has the President’s income to do with the 
question? It shows much more “lack of dignity” for 
a land reformer to speculate in land than for the Presi- 
dent, who is not a land reformer, to do so. To buy and 
sell vacant land is a crime against humanity, and when 
a land reformer practices it the crime is aggravated, 
for he knows the horrible consequences of it. Mr. 
Stephenson is a willing, conscious man-starver; a de- 
liberate conspirator against the wage earners. Person- 
ally he is a pleasant gentleman, but between his pro- 
fessed interest in the welfare of the poor and his prac- 
tice as a land gambler there is a wide discrepancy. 
With his tongue he commiserates the poor; with his 
hand he robs them. But he is Henry George’s pupil. 
The prophet himself approves of his followers who rob 
the poor by rent. 


Som_E persons called Anarchists were arrested at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., last week. “It is said” that they were riot- 
ing and “severely handled” several policemen. ‘It is 
said” that “the cry of the Anarchists was: Kill the 
police.” And “it is alleged that the rioters tore down 
and trampled under foot the American flag.” When 
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we consider that the ordinary Associated Press reporter 
has no intelligent idea of what an Anarchist is, it is 
doubtful whether the persons arrested were Anarchists 
at all; and when we consider that such so-called riots 
are generally brutal attacks by the police on peaceful 
working people, and when we consider how stale and 
worn the charges that Anarchists haul down and trample 
on the American flag are, we may reasonably conclude 
that the news from Elizabeth is very untrustworthy. 


BE not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than the food, and the body than the raiment? Behold the 
birds of the heaven, that they sow not neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
not ye of much more value than they? 

The foregoing words are reported to have been ut- 
tered by Jesus of Nazareth. They are commonly be- 
lieved by clergymen to have been uttered by him. 
They are to be found in Matthew 6: 25, 26, revised ver- 
sion, and should be read in connection with verses 19 
to 34 inclusive. These verses form the proper context 
of those quoted above. 


If the words in question mean anything they mean 
that we should live from day to day, as the birds do. I 
recommend them to our clerical readers as a text for a 
sermon next Lord’s day. Ibelievein them except as re- 
gards the heavenly Father. If there were any heavenly 
Father it would be just as Jesus said. My child is 
never anxious about the morrow. If there were a 
heavenly Father we need never be. I believe that the 
foregoing words of Jesus, however, embody the true 
philosophy of life. That is the way people should live 
—spending as they go. That would make prosperity 
and increase the general happiness. But it is imprac- 
ticable to live that way now, because pauperism is al- 
ways staring us in the face. If vacant land were free, 
and we were free to use any kind of money we liked, 
then we could live without anxiety for the morrow. 


I would like to hear some clergyman who upholds 
the present monopolistic system, preach from the fore- 
going text. It describes the right way to live, but as 
things are now no clergyman dare tell his people so 
and urge them to live as it directs. If he did, he could 
not retain his pastorate. No minister can teach what 
Jesus taught and retain his pastorate. And yet if he 
does not teach what Jesus taught he is a humbug. 


These columns are open to any clergyman to explain 
why, if he does not teach what Jesus taught, he is not 
a humbug. 


Tue New York “Sun” editorially says that out of 


twenty thousand women arrested in this city annually | 


about nineteen thousand are “guilty of no real offense 
against the laws.” Do you ask why they are arrested, 
then? Goto,thou innocent. If the police did nothing 
but protect saloon keepers, gamblers, and large burglars 
from the strong. arm of the law, every one would soon 
discover their real functions and begin to kick against 
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the pricks. They have to arrest acertain number of 
innocent persons to make it appear that they are use- 
ful to the taxpayers. 


WE see how powerless the Government is against 
public opinion. The great State of New York enacted 
a law that newspapers should print nothing but the 
bare announcement of Kemmler’s murder. But every 
paper in this town printed columns and columns of the 
ghastly details. What officer of the law dares to arrest 
the proprietor of one of these papers? Laws are feeble. 
Public opinion is strong. 


Tue London “Freethinker” reprints without credit 
Edgar Fawcett’s poem, “A Dialogue,” and Clara Dixon 
Davidson’s story, “An Honest Man’s Dilemma,” both of 
which first appeared in these columns. How is this 
Mr. Foote? 


At the time of our going to press a great railroad 
strike ison. I have no faith in the strike as a method 
of social regeneration, but in this fight between mo- 
nopolists and laborers all my sympathies are with the 
laborers. I am sorry to see the fight, but I hope the 
Knights of Labor will win. 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


Deen ICKL ALLY, 
BY HENRY FRANK. 


His was a spirit gentle as the dew 

Of eve ;—a spirit pained by human want 

As mother’s breast for suff’ring babe. The gaunt 
Forms of Earth’s slavish sons of toil outdrew 
From his deep heart of love the ever new 

Rich strains of sympathy, which so did haunt 
The smitten soul with pain for haggard want 
They stung like poisoned shafts,—so brave! so true! 
To farmost outbounds of the cosmic sphere 

His rule of love held sway; and faith sublime 
Was his, not of barbaric birth, but clear 

As spirit’s vision which scouts space and time, 
Fears naught, but sees its God alike in tear 

Or mountains crag, in star or sea-weed slime. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


WITH REFERENCE TO SINCERE SINGLE: 
TAXERS. 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Joseph Suess, of Chicago, writes as follows to the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY:— 


Why you and Mr. J. W. Sullivan should have selected Henry 
George and the Single-tax as particular objects of attack and oppo- 
sition is something I do not understand. My impression is, how- 
ever, that personal feeling has a great deal to do with the matter, 
and on that account, largely too, your arguments against the Single- 
tax have but little weight with me. 

What can be the good of Mr. Sullivan’s trying to show that Henry 
George has borrowed his ideas on economic subjects from others, 
instead of them being his own? I don’t care a continental whether 
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his ideas are original or not, as long as they are such that their 


practical application will alleviate much of thesuffering and distress 
to which the large majority of mankind are subject in consequence 
of unjust and inequitable laws and systems of government. If he 
does not give due credit where it belongs, that is a matter concern- 
ing him alone, and one for which he is responsible to no one. Of 
one thing I am satisfied, however, viz., that he has done more to 
awaken thought among the masses throughout the civilized world 
on the question of the equitable distribution of wealth than could 
have been accomplished by many who are trying to gain reputation 
and revenue by seeking to belittle him and his cause, or rather the 
cause which he is championing. Yours very truly, 

Chicago, Ill. Jos. SuEss. 

To me, Mr. Suess, it seems strange that any Single- 
taxer should fail to understand why I have had reason 
to criticise Henry George. Perhaps you area laterecruit 
in the Single-tax ranks, or it may be, though long in 
the cause, you have not informed yourself as to its pass- 
ing fortunes. That one or other is the case I am in- 
clined to believe, since Iam told by a constant attendant 
at the Chicago Single-tax club meetings for some years 
past that he has never heard of you. 

Or, again, it is possible you do not wish to under- 
stand. Hence, before proceeding to explain why I op- 
pose Henry George in his political policy and to tell 
you what is the good in showing that his land doctrines 
and economic teachings are in no respect original with 
him, let me ask you to consider whether you cannot in 
this matter lay aside your prejudices. For you yourself 
admit you are blinded by your prejudices. You declare 
you will not allow Mr. Pentecost’s arguments against 
the Single-tax to have their due weight with you, and 
without a single supporting fact you attribute his ac- 
tions and mine simply to personal feeling and a desire 
for revenue. 

Let me assure you—more, I can prove to you, if neces- 
sary—that there is no enviable revenue for Mr. Pente- 
cost or for me in the reform business, Large profits 
come, if at all, to the political branch, with which 
neither of us has any influence. On going back to our 
old occupations tomorrow I think both might command 
at least as much money as now. Your aim being to 
reason, ought you not to have supported this point with 
just a mite of evidence? 

Next, that your feeling may give way to reflection, 
please observe the character of my opposition. It is, 
first, to the theory of the Single-tax, as a method; and 
secondly, to the methods of the Single-tax machine. 
You will not, by the way, be offended if I use the word 
machine when you recall that Mr. George adopted itin 
a recent circular, in which he solicited the aid of, as he 
termed it, more steam. 

With you, my dear sir, Iam striving to bring about 
personal liberty and social justice. With you, then, 
I think that rights in natural opportunities should 
be made equal, and that unnatural—or law-made—mo- 
nopolies should be abolished. I have the same aimsin 
view that you have—unless, indeed, you are no more 
than a tax reformer, which, if a fact, would explain to 
me any intolerance you, or other tax retormers, might 
have of a questioning of the machine methods or of 
the Single-tax theory. But assuming you are battling for 
equal rights, note wherein I have expressed doubts of 
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the sweeping beneficial results promised for the Single- 
tax. I have quoted facts, sufficient I believe, to show 
that taxation cannot reach land values in full because 
land values in full cannot be known either to landown- 
ers or to assessors; that hence compromise assessments 
must leave a very large percentage—perhaps a third— 
in the hands of landlords; that to that percentage there 
will be, first, as to unused land, speculation, and next, 
as to land in use, robbery of the producers; that hence 
the application of the Single-tax in countries like the 
United States and Australia would at bestno morethan 
temporarily open up inferior lands, if even so much; 
and in settled countries, the only direct effect, as John 
Stuart Mill, Prof. Laughlin of Harvard, and Michael 
Flurscheim have said, would be to transfer the confis- 
cated rent to the State in the place of remitted taxes, 
while the quickly ensuing effect would be, as Mr. George 
believes is the case with all public improvements—in- 
cluding free trade—to enhance the value of land. 
Therefore, little or no land would be freed. Labor, 
then, would still remain in slavery—tothe owners of 
both land and capital. 

The admitted impossibility of a full valuation assess- 
ment—Henry George himself dreams of but ninety per 
cent—is not the only vital point at whichthe Single-tax 
would fail in practice. Its object being the confiscation 
of economic rent—and no other value in addition— 
wherever it would fail to open up land in abundance, 
(that is, most likely, everywhere,) it could not in the 
least affect rack-rents. The English landlord collect- 
ing economic rent for the State might, uninterfered 
with, collect a robbery rent for himself besides. From 
one ot his tenants, a fourth-rate farmer, he would get, 
say, approximately, economic rent, keeping the legal ten 
per cent for himself; from another, a first-rate farmer, 
on land of the same quality, he could take not only the 
annual value of the land but also much of the results 
of the farmer’s labor, as he does now, and neither farm- 
er nor the State could hinder him—the land and the 
title being his. And the owners of city business prop- 
erty could continue blackmailing tenants out of their 
good will, a general practice now. On the other hand, 
land values unascertainable in the absence of a market, 
landlords might well find it to their interest to rate 
rents low. Leasing lands to friends and relatives at 
nominal rentals, large landowners could defraud the 
State of half or more of the true economic rent. Busi- 
ness property could be let by separate values—improve- 
ment and good-will values at the highest valuations 
and land values at the lowest. Driven by self-interest, 
tenant and landlord could here collude against the 
State.’ 

Please pursue this line of inquiry, Mr. Suess, acquaint 
yourself with the run of recent disctission on such 
points, and then assert, if you can, that the Single-tax 
method, carried to its highest possible percentage, 
would destroy titles, free vacant land, confiscate econ- 
omic rent, and establish equal rights in the earth. On 
the contrary, does it not, from the outset, contemplate 
perpetual, tenant-plundering landlordism? And the 
more closely the Single-tax is examined as a social 
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remedy, is it not the more clearly seen to be inefficient 
as a means and insufficient as an end? 

And the Single-tax, limited, sixty-five per cent— 
would it differ in its social effects from any other of 
many utterly inadequate social improvements? Some- 
thing of an advance beyond free trade, would it not 
simply have, though in a higher degree, a like effect to 
that which free trade has had in England (see your 
“Progress and Poverty,”)—the increasing of land values 
and the leaving out of sight of the problem of poverty ? 

Quite fair, quite legitimate, is it not, Mr. Suess, to 
urge such objections as these to the Single-tax? Tome 
it seems the reasonable, straightforward course. Todo 
so is in perfect consistency with a desire to free land 
and to return economic rent to the people. Do you not 
know that in Engiand there are organized land nation- 
alizers who, pursuing a course of investigation similar 
to that here outlined, have declined Georgeism? 

You wili hardly ask for exhaustive reasons for oppos- 
ing the Single-tax machine programme. Only read it 
over, say twice. It is—to move the tariff reform wing 
of the Democratic-party, in order to move the whole 
party to free trade, in order to move out of sight every 
tax save that on land values, in order to move up the 
latter tax to the admittedly impossible confiscatory 
point, in order, finally, to, possibly, free land, or, rather, 
whatever landit may. And, judging by its past, the 
machine undertaking this trifling political work will 
calla convention of Single-taxers at least once in two 
or three years. 

As to your idea, Mr. Suess, that personal feeling in- 
fluences me, I plead that I am human. I have seen 
Henry George’s leadership. I have seen what promised 
to be a grand movement, based on broad general prin- 
ciples and the unity of the discontented masses, nar- 
rowed down to the measurements of a petty. sect. It 
was as if one should witness the launching of a mag- 
nificent steamship and then see the captain quarreling 
with his officers, dismissing nine-tenths of the crew, 
putting out the furnace fires, and getting down to put- 
tering with the monkey engine. Perhaps in all this 
Henry George was exactly right, himself considered. 
Perhaps, in the fitness of things, the running of a little 
machine is what he was bound to cometo intime. But, 
together with most of the old-time crew here in New 
York, I have been disappointed, grievously. 

And now, Mr. Suess, your prejudices and mine noted, 
let us turn to the real matters to be reasoned out. You 
hold if Henry George fails to give due credit where it 
belongs it concerns himself alone. Had this point no 
practicable bearing, were it a mere matter of one’s no- 
tions of moral obligation, it might be left to George 
alone, but itis highly important, I think you will agree 
with me, in view of Henry George’s leadership and his 
claim to dictate policy, to estimate with some exact- 
ness his services to mankind as well as his abilities and 
character. Let us, then, inform ourselves. Let us as- 
certain just how much thought he added to the science 
of political economy. Let us see whether he has given 
real evidences of any more than fine word talent. Has 
it not proved to many worth the while to do so? Do 
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we read anywhere nowadays what we read of Mr. 
George as a philosopher before his originality was 
challenged piecemeal? The “Times” and the “ Voice,” 
the only papers in which I have seen adverse comments 
on my criticisms, are both careful to say Henry George 
did not originate his doctrines, and neither paper argues 
against a single assertion I made, Nor has ever any 
one else. And the labor and reform press in general 
seem much surprised on learning the real measure of 
Mr. George’s contributions to economic discussion. 

Now here, in my unpleasant task, was the immediate 
aim—to distinguish the writer from the philosopher. 
Do you object to that aim? Who does not wish Mr. 
George to take his true, honest place as economist and 
refcrmer? And I aimed at further results. Georgeism 
being shown to be not a homogeneous and original sys- 
tem, in the minds of many who uphold equal rights 
rent and its taxation would fall into a proper rela- 
tion with other social questions—as not the one en- 
grossing issue of the times but a special phase of the 
monopoly evil, subordinate, for example, to the ques- 
tion of free access to land. And, again, non-econo- 
mists learning that the assumed prodigious economic 
achievements of Henry George amount to nothing 
more than a poetic and impassioned summary and par- 
aphrasing of the work of many thinkers, the average 
man might be the more inclined to attach credit to his 
own opinions and the less apt to be imposed upon by 
Mr. George’s erroneous conclusions, or by his misrep- 
resentations of Malthus, or by his notions of practical 
policy. 

This the case, Mr. Suess, will you kindly read the fol- 
lowing letter from a scholar and economist, and if you 
disagree with any of his points, call attention to where 
he is in error ?— 

I have read your pamphlet with much care and interest. You 
have certainly made out your case as to the wage fund theory, the 
‘‘refutatioa” of Malthus, and the analysis of “profits. About Dove 
the plagiarism, as you admit, is less evident. But, George must 
stand convicted of ‘‘ideo-kleptomania.” His reductzo ad absurdam, 
as you say, is not valid. The Single-tax is neither an origina! dis- 
covery of George's, nor an evident truth perceived by clear headed 
men in all ages, but a proposal of Francois Quesnay, which since 
his time has always had advocates. As an old idea, George might 
fairly have considered it public property ; but the whole tendency 
of his language is to make readers think that in tracing poverty to 
rent he had discovered a great original truth which like a creative 
fiat brought light.and order out of chaos and old Night. ‘This claim 
is false. There is not an idea in ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” which 
was not old; and the unsatisfactory character of Georgeism (very 
well exp'ained in your articles on ‘‘ Wherein Progress and Poverty 
is Weak”) must be attributed to this, that Georgeism was not an 


original system, but a crazy quilt made out of all kinds of divergent, 


theories. George’s obligations to Rogers, Godwin, and others are 
evident, his debt to Dove is probable. But of all these percursors 
he had given credit to none except Quesnay; and the too evident 
reason was that Quesnay is the only one whom everybody was 
sure to think of. His refutation of Malthus is particularly weak. 
When he raises such questions as why great nations have disap- 
peared, it is evident he never rightly understood the theory he 
abuses. ‘This is the trouble with most of the refuters. But Bonar 
justly remarks that compared with George’s criticisms those of 
Marx are built on far more solid founda‘ions. The reason is plain. 
They really are original. Marx clearly perczived what is termed 
over-population to be a surplus only relatively to the demands of 
the capitalists, and noted that they do not regret the existence of 
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this surplus but rely on it as the reserve of their army. Where he 
fails to do justice to Malthus is in regarding his theory as a mere 
apology for things as they are. This is not the way to treat an ab- 
stract proposition. But he sees that as such an apology it can be 
refuted. George simply does not understand or rather misunder- 
stands it. His Malthus is the ancient myth—the Malthus who re- 
gards poverty as a necessary consequence of the propagative in- 
stinct, or who sees in tyranny and other forms of the positive 
check rather good things, while the whole object of Malthus’ real 
teaching was to dispense with positive checks, and he was fully 
sensible that these discouraged continence and consequently on his 
own premises cannot relieve misery. C. L. JAMEs. 

Eau Claire, Wis., July 23, 1890. 

And take note of this testimony from the highest 
living authority on Malthus :— 

: You are severe, but in large measure right, in my opinion. 

Hampstead, London, August 1. JAMES Bonar. 

Thus, Mr. Suess, you see “the good” of the work I 
undertook, and you see that some men qualified to form 


an opinion think the way it was done will answer. 
[To be concluded next week.] 


WHY.I AM NOT A MATERIALIST. 


BY JAMES THIERRY. 

In Mr. Pentecost’s address of June 22, he says: “I 
would like to live long enough to see some thoroughly 
scientific basis for a belief that man is not simply mat- 
tert? 

Having given the subject of God and the future ex- 
istence of man a great deal of serious attention, I have 
come to a conclusion exactly the reverse of that of 
Materialists who claim that man is mortal because his 
body, including the brains, decays and cannot be resur- 
rected, 

Being anxious to serve the truth and do my share in 
the overthrow of superstition, it would give me great 
satisfaction if I could interest your readers, sufficiently, 
in the solution of the most important of problems. 

“In order to prove that there is no God it is enough 
to show that men and women are, really, the immortal 
gods and goddesses of the earth.” This is our problem. 

I have given, elsewhere, a description of the natural 
evolution of man, which is too long to be repeated here, 
and I hope it will Suffice, for our present purpose to 
show that man is not the mortal human body, as gener- 
ally supposed. 

We readily admit that it is impossible to find a trace 
of life in a corpse though, sooner or later, every particle 
of the same will return to active life by entering into 
the composition of plants and animals, only to die again 
and so on forever. 

Ali this may seem wonderful and be exceedingly awe- 
inspiring to those who do not understand the secrets 
of Nature; just as much as fire must have been to its 
worshipers before they had the intelligence and courage 
to analyse it. “Dame Nature isa great juggler!” say 
those who find out her tricks. In truth, a decaying 
organism never was alive and goes to pieces simply on 
account of being deserted by the intellectual force 
previously animating and organizing it. 

The utter impossibility of a dona fide resurrection 
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ought to convince, any one, that negative, or so-called 
dead matter, cannot arrange itself by its own volition 
into an intelligent and living organism. 

We do not know at present the nature of intel- 
lectual force, or mind; no more than that of matter. 
Says the Materialist: “Mind is matter and conse- 
quently mortal.” Fortunately we may solve our prob- 
lem whether the mind be solid or incomprehensibly 
ethereal. 

We are, almost all, conscious of our own identity 
and that this is something very different from flesh 
and bones, though but few may be able to solve the 
riddle unfortunately known as the “unknowable,” and 
which, after all, is but a clever trick of nature, played 
in the imagination of her unsuspecting children. Of 
this we have no doubt when we know that all organ- 
isms are sexual, and that we may reasonably deduce 
from this fact that the whole earth is but a compound 
of positive and negative atoms—the tormer intelligent 
and active, and the latter simply neutral. This, under 
favorable circumstances and sexual attraction, would 
bring about the union of positive and negative atoms, 
and thus originate primitive organisms, from which 
man would gradually evolve, in accordance with the 
principles of evolution. 

Such a theory is quite logical and not at all mythical, 
and may yet be scientifically demonstrated. It ac- 
counts for the immense and progressive variety of 
plants and animals, and points out the probable fact 
that man is the positive and intellectual principle, or 
mind, in the human organism, which must progress 
forever, and that, consequently, we are the immortal 
gods and goddesses of the earth, our true and only 
home, which we are fatally and gradually converting 
into a real and tangible paradise. 

Laramie City, Wyoming Territory. 


MONEY VS. CURRENCY. 


BY JOHN S$ DE FART, 


Noticing the following as a part of the editor’s politi- 
cal creed, viz.: “Immediate and unconditional cessation 
of restrictions of the issue of money,” I am moved to 
make a suggestion, or at least ask a question :— 

First. I take it that private persons are not to be 
allowed to issue money; in other words, you do not 
mean that such persons or corporations are to be al- 
lowed to issue legal tender. I consider the latter to be 
equivalent to money, for I define money as anything 
that is a legal tender; and I would give the Govern- 
ment or society the exclusive power of issuing it. I 
would not allow any private person or corporation to 
do this. I would, however, allow these persons to issue 
currency, which isasubstituteformoney. For instance, 
we might allow any individual to issue his notes to cir- 
culate in the place of money and thereby become cur- 
rency. The only limitation of issuing such notes should 
be the ability to get others to take them and treat them 
as legal tender. But when it comes to the power of 
issuing money, we thereby put something upon the 
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community which everybody is obliged to accept in 
payment and discharge of debts. It is using “force,” 
a force that enables one single person to control the 
Government or a whole society. Do we understand 
each other here? 

Second. I assume that when you demand that all re- 
strictions should be removed from the power of issuing 
money, you mean currency as above defined. All money 
is currency or current, but all currency is not money. 
Trade dollars, for example, were currency after 1876, 
but not money—currency because they were actually 
used in payment of debts: they were not money be- 
cause nobody was obliged toaccept them. As soon, how- 
ever, as the exchanges or exchangers refused to accept 
them, the dollars ceased to be either money or cur- 
rency. Had the exchanges endeavored to prevent trade 
dollars from circulating previous to 1876, up to which 
time from 1873 they were a legal tender in sums not ex- 
ceeding five dollars, they would not have succeeded, 
because traders do not possess more powers than Con- 
gress or the whole community. 

Third. Congress in 1865, during the civil war, passed 
an act declaring that a tax of ten per cent, annually, 
should be imposed upon all notes intended to circulate 
as money. The object of the act was to prevent the 
old state banks and others, especially the banks, from 
issuing such notes, and to give the national government 
the exclusive power of issuing money. Thestate banks, 
under state laws, had the power of issuing notes, which 
were current or currency by custom. There was no 
way of doing away with this custom, except by taxing 
the banks, which was done accordingly. This, in con- 
nection with other acts of Congress, gave us a new 
currency consisting of greenbacks, national banknotes, 
gold and silver coin; no person, public or private being 
allowed to issue currency or money except the national 
Congress. It seemed to me that this was right at the 
time; but now that the supremacy of the national gov- 
ernment is established as against the several states, it 
would seem that the law taxing circulating notes ten 
per cent might be repealed and everybody be allowed 
to issue notes or other forms of currency—nobody be- 
ing allowed to issue legal tender notes or money. Do 
we agree here? 

Fourth. The constitution of the United States pro- 
hibited and still prohibits the states from making any- 
thing a legal tender for debts except gold and silver 
coin. I am very doubtful whether the several states 
should be allowed to make even gold or silver coin a 
legal tender. I am inclined to believe that no power 
but Congress representing the whole people of the 
United States should be allowed to issue legal tender 
notes. If we allow the states to make gold and silver 
coin a legal tender, it is forcing a very inconvenient 
money on the people. Nothing is so convenient for 
money as good legal tender notes; and these, if issued, 
should be emitted for the benefit of all by the national 
Congress. No one thinks that the states ought to be 
allowed to make notes or state credit a legal tender, or 
at least a very few people think so; the framers of the 
constitution of the United States did not think so, and 
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such a thing has never been done, although the several 
states and municipalities have issued non-legal tender 
notes, which circulated as money in the place of coin. 
Consequently, when Congress in 1865 put the ten per 
cent tax on all notes to be issued by the states and 
municipalities intended that the power of issuing not 
only money or legal tender, but currency of all kinds, 
should belong to Congress exclusively, and that the 
union should have the profits and thus be strengthened. 
Fifth. While it seems quite natural for society or 
the National Government to issue all the money, it is 
the very reverse with respect to currency. No one is 
obliged to accept currency. If we travel in a foreign 
country, we are obliged to use their money, but not 
their non-legal tender currency; the latter being what 
any person can induce his neighbor or fellow citizen to 
accept as money, thereby admitting that it is not really 
money. That part of the currency of a nation which 
is not legal tender is much greater in amount than the 
legaitender. In other words, there are more substitutes 
for money than real money. The substitutes, however, 
are cheaper, because they are always made of credit, 
while real money is frequently made of gold and silver. 
Besides, the substitutes are made at home, while the 
real money is made at a distance, usually at the seat of 
government, so that real money is almost like a foreign 
manufactured commodity that must be bought and paid 
for very dearly. At least we cannot get it without ex- 
changing other commodities for it, while non-legal 
tender currency, like a promissory note, can be called 
into existence by saying “I owe you” (I. O. U.); one I. 
O U. being offset against another, as we offset one book 
account or one promissory note against another. 
Therefore I conclude that when you say that the is- 
suance of money should be free, you refer to non-legal 
tender currency, which is frequently called money.* 
Dover, N. J. 


CONCERNING A GOD WHO DOES NOTHING. 


BY JOHN R. WATERS. 


In arecent issue the editor says he is glad he does 
not believe in a God ; that he would be ashamed of any 
God who would allow things to remain as they are, and 
in almost every recent number he has said substan- 
tially the same thing. I have no quarrel with him on 
account of his unbelief, and I guess God hasn’t either. 
If God is he, in his loving kindness, will cause the 
editor to know it whenever such knowledge shall be- 
come necessary to his highest possible good. Whether 
God is or is not, his or my or any other man’s ideas 
will not alter whatever is the fact. Moreover, it is 
_ nota man’s profession of belief nor his belief itself, but 
his motives that determine his character, and thence 
the voluntary associations which make his heaven here 
and hereafter. I sympathize with most of the editor's 
expressions on the social problem, but I do not think 
God is allowing things social to remain as they are. 
That he is not doing this is, in my opinion, evident 


* I advocate absolute freedom to issue money or currency. No legal tender 
is necessary.—ED. 
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from his creation of such sturdy sappers and miners as 
Hugh O. Pentecost, whose iconoclastic unbelief is per- 
forming an important use to mankind in helping to 
tear down and clear away the rotten social and relig- 
ious structure, on whose sitea better and nobler edifice 
will be raised. That is why I am the more anxious 
that the effectiveness of Mr. Pentecost’s usually con- 
sistent arguments shall not be marred by the erroneous 
inference that non-interference by God with man’s 
free agency is proof that God is not. No one more 
than himself stands in theory for the free agency of 
man, for man’s right to do as he pleases, for man’s duty 
to achieve for himself freedom through the truth. How 
then can he blame God for not forcibly interposing and 
obliging men to do what is right, or in.other words to 
live according to the order of their being? Free- 
agency, or the option of choosing either the good or 
the evil, is the special attribute which distinguishes 
and differentiates man from the animal. The hog does 
not possess this attribute, but goes right along doing 
always and only that which is in perfect accord with 
his hog nature. Would Pentecost exchange his human 
attribute of free agency for the compulsory righteous- 
ness of the hog? His every word implies that he 
would prefer his manhood every time, in spite of the 
sins which through willfulness or ignorance, and in 
common with myself and most men, he is continually 
committing against the law of his being, and in spite 
of the suffering which such sins entail upon himself 
and others. Any of the good things which heand other 
reformers hope for society would do more harm than 
good if forced upon the people before they are ready 
for them, which means understanding and desiring 
them. If Mr. Pentecost would impose on his fellow- 
man against his will and in violation of his freedom, 
even what he thinks is for him a good thing, he is not 
a reformer or benefactor but only a commonplace, self- 
ish tyrant. If man is in a condition of degradation 
and misery it is because he will not stir himself to rise 
out of this condition, as the editor’s writings continu- 
ally aver, and God cannot, without destroying his hu- 
manity and reducing him to the level of the beasts that 
perish, arbitrarily and against man’s own desire oblige 
him to live in orderly channels. This change must 
come through the exercise of man’s free will. All that 
God can do is to provide the natural opportunities and 
the influx of the truths which make such a change pos- 
sible. A man who sins in freedom is still a man; to 
oblige him in spite of himself to do always that which 
is right would be to deprive him of his manhood, and 
God is not omnipotent in the absurd sense of acting 
contrary to his laws. Is it not a continual wonder, as 
well as an evidence not only that God is but also 
of his mercy and loving kindness, that in view of their 
persistent disregard of what they know of the laws of 
their being, men enjoy as much as they do? 
New York. 


Can you think of a single social infamy that is not 
licensed by the Government or otherwise protected by 
the police? 
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ETHICS “OF PLAN GUAGE 


BY WM ARCH M CLEAN 


In view of the incalculable benefits that have accrued 
to mankind by the communication of thoughts, it is as- 
tonishing what little concern has been given toward 
establishing such interchange upon a broad basis of 
morality and justice. Thought, chained and manacled 
during the barbaric middle ages, has in these later years 
reached such marvelous liberty that there is more rea- 
son now to fear an abuse of that freedom than any re- 
turn of previous environments. Evolution, through 
education and its other agencies toward the onward 
and higher development of humanity, must in time es- 
tablish at large better conceptions of the ethics of 


thought communication and its daily application to the 


needs of the world. 

To arrive at such new culture, the rank growth seek- 
ing to choke out such development must be weeded out. 
The inherited weeds of dark and cruel centuries must 
be rooted out, as well as weeds fostered by ignorance 
and superstition. 

Cursing must be educated out of existence. Its in- 
dulgence is ruinous to all true ethical culture. No as- 
sertion needs an imprecation to an orthodox deity any 
more than did any of the Grecian civilization to Zeus, 
or of the Roman to Jupiter. Our wrong, however, is 
greater than theirs by reason of our greater enlighten- 
ment. It was and is the attempt to associate something 
considered good for sake of emphasis or for the strength 
of the reflection of that goodness, but it never attains 
its ends. From this habit sprung our laws against 
cursing, for the most part dead letter laws, which must 
give place to living applicable laws and laws broad 
enough to cover all licentiousness in the use of lan- 
guage, such as vile and filthy language and suggestion 
that outrage decency and shock the moral sensibilities. 
Law may do much to prevent cursing and licentious 
language, unt'l in the meanwhile education in a true 
ethical direction seeks to eradicate this evil that flesh 
seems heir to. 

Judic‘al swearing must go. It has been and is the 
direct cause of the present recognized loose morality 
in regard to the taking of oaths. To speak the truth 
in court of law, it must be from fear of punishment 
- and hope of reward after life. To tell the truth, it must 
needs be, “so help me God.” Forsooth any assertion 
without the imprecation need not be thetruth. This 
legal absurdity has. been the efficient instrument in 
bringing to pass the great daily abuse of speech, lying. 

The relativeness of the conception of truth must go. 
There can be no truth that is not the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. The only relativeness that can 
exist is in the knowledge of mankind. The possibility 
of half truths and quarter truths in speech has put a 
filse premium on the whole truth. There is no other 
truth than the whole truth and this truth must bear 
the seal of not only the tongue but also of the heart, 
mind, and feelings. There can be no truthful utter- 
ance that lacks the stamp of any one of these. 
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Some of our false definitions must be irrevocably lost. 
“Perjury at common law is a willful false oath taken by 
one who being lawfully required in a court of justice to 
depose the truth in any proceeding, swears absolutely 
in a matter of some consequence to the point in ques- 
tion, whether he be believed or not.” As a legal con- 
struction, the outrage of truth in court is perjury, pun- 
ishable. Out of court the same offense is lying, per- 
missible. The definition causes two conceptions of 
truth, and as one resultant the frequent explanation of 
contradictions by witnesses that they lied when making 
assertions not under oath. The education needed is of 
no two fold character, but of the truth and its only anti- 
thesis, the lie, whether in or out of court. 


Next must follow a wholesome distinction between 


liberty and libertinism of speech. Liberty is that free- 
dom of speech which in the nature of things is right 
and good, out of which can arrive no evil. Such a use 
of speech has no bounds. Libertinism is such an abuse 
of that freedom that outrages morality, justice, arid re- 
ligion of humanity, pollutes the speaker in its very be- 
ing and carries injury to the hearer. To liberty man 
is heir absolute in the nature of things, his right un- 
questionable, and the realm is limitless. To libertinism 
man must be taught he has no right and harms the 
sanctities of himself and others in uttering. 


The civilization toward which we are, perhaps slowly,- 
nevertheless daily moving, has no more place or use 


for that which must be weeded out than did the broad 
conception of truth proclaimed by the Nazarene, near 
nineteen centuries ego, who laid down the ethics of 
language, thus: “Swear not at all,” “ But let your com- 
munications be yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever is 
more than this.cometh of evil” A conception that has 
been twisted and turned in order to make a hundred 
different applications other than the literal interpreta- 
tion of plain words. One for courts of law, another for 
society, others to suit the tastes of various denomina- 
tions and still others as circumstances might dictate. 
The interchange of thought to be desired is when 
each member of humanity will consciously, yet uncoh- 


sciously, feel it as his only duty to speak the truth; 


when in accordance with morality, justice, and a re- 
ligion of science and humanity, in daily life, in courts, 
at all times and in all places, mankind will speak the 
truth fur truth’s sake. Then the absurdity of compul- 
sory imprecation to speak the truth will pass from our 
statute books as a relic of a past superstition. When 
that time comes and an expression which contains a 
willful untruth is given vent to, whether in or out of 
court, to the injury of another, whereby moral ‘purity 
is outraged, a new remedy for an o'd evil will spring, 
Minerva like, from the fountain head of goodness to 
protect truth. 


This conception in no way narrows the use and free- — 
dom of speech, but makes it an agency of greater effi- — 
ciency. Conversation will then reach a higher state of ; 
perfection and usefulness; it will lose its present dead- — 
ness and hollowness, and become full of life, wit, sun- 7 
shine, and joy. Communication between man and man © 
in every legitimate channel, for instruction, for amuse- _ 
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ment, for spreading of knowledge, in every conceivable 
way in which it is good, will be the goal toward which 
spoken language will journey. It is the evil that is to 
be evoluted out, that toward good must be the survival. 

When speaking the truth for duty to truth’s sake be- 
comes broadcast; when all the known uses of thought 
interchange are being employed and new ones evoluted, 
and all based on principles of justice and morality as 
found in the nature of things; when the Nazarene’s 
ethics of communication will be universally recognized, 
the profits to mankind will be inestimable, and humanity 
will have reached a higher, nobler, and happier life than 
that which we enjoy to-day, as ours is by so much ad- 
vanced on the life of yesterday. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


Fiction. 


BILLY WINTERSS COW. 


BY C. F. QUINN. 


CHAPTER I, 

One dark, rainy morning last November, the mining village of 
Peak’s Hill was all agog. Men, women, and children stood gazing 
up the street in the direction of the colliery. They had heard aman 
was killed, but no knowledge as to who it was had yet reached 
them. All dreaded the coming misfortune as their own, and many 


: of the women gave vent to their fears in hysteric cries, sobs, and 


| 
} 


in order earlier to learn the particulars. 
_ ders, refused to answer questions. 


_ in great distress. 


moans, The air was full of anticipation. The suspense was ter- 
rible. 

At last a black wagon came in sight. Though to the waiting 
crowd it appeared to be but creeping toward them, in truth it was 
traveling at afairrate of speed. Some nervous ones ran to meet it, 
The driver, following or- 
The excitement grew worse 
than before; many rushed wildly for home, to make preparations 
for the reception, if he who was dead should be of their household. 

When the ambulance reached the long row of houses that com- 
prises the greater part of the village it slackened its rate of going 
to the slow, solemn step of a funeral. The crowd surged around 
it; some jumped on the wheels to look through the blind-covered 
windows ; others called to the driver to tell them who it was that 
was lying within, and a number threatened to stop the horse and see 
for themselves. The driver kept steadily on, oblivious alike to 
threats and pleadings. 

While words of thanksgiving went up from the houses passed by 
the procession without a halt, the anxiety in the houses not yet 
reached went on increasing. It seemed asif the fears of those in 
the rear, who had escaped the dreaded visitation, flew to the front, 
and there piled itself in the minds of those still in danger. Every 
turn of the wheel narrowed the limits within which the blow must 
strike; every step of the horse added fresh agony to hearts already 
On moved the wagon; the excitement was at its 
height; only six houses left, one of which must be the destination— 
one, two, three, four, five! 


“Whoa !” . 


‘Great heavens ! it’s Billy Winters!” 

“What will his wife and children do now?” 

“* Poor woman ! poor children !” 

The doctors came; the examination over, it was found Winters 
was not dead. Oz/y his legs and an arm were broken, his head 
gashed, and his body badly squeezed. Siill, he might survive. 

"T'was nearly a week afterward when the injured man regained 
consciousness, to find himself laid on his rickety bed, his limbs cased 


) in splinters and bandages, and the room strong with the smell of 


drugs and medicines. He inquired why he had not been taken to the 
hospital. His wife told him it was at first thought he was dead, and 
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so he had been brought home. Later, when the doctors found him 
still alive, it was not advisable to move him. 

For days he occupied himself thinking of the awful moment when 
he had raised his hands above his head and ran for his life, no light 
to guide his path, and tons of rock showering down around him. He 
thought he could still hear the roar of desperation forced from him 
when he found himself pinned down by the leg in a heap of 
boulders. All else was biank. He knew not how he had been 
saved. 

About a month or so after his accident, Winters began to ponder 
on his condition. The money in the hands of the coal company at 
the time he was hurt, together with the little he had saved, had 
gone to the doctor and druggist. The benefit society to which he 
belonged had taken advantage of a technicality to withhold his 
weekly allowance. The neighbors—so attentive for awhile—had 
cooled off, and nothing but a dark prospect lay ahead. What was 
to be done? He could see but one way through the difficulty. His 
wife would be compelled to go out to work. 

Cheerfully did the little woman bow to the force of circumstances; 
she was glad when she got washing or choring to do; for the dollar 
a day so earned supplied food to the helpless father and his five 
young children. The bad times came on in December, when work 
was stopped at the mines, with no prospect of resumption before May. 
The effect produced by this action of the coal companies was a gen- 
eral tightening of purse-strings, a cut down of expenses byall. Ina 
few weeks Mrs. Winters could get no work; the storekeeper refused 
them credit, as there was no hope of payment for a long time; few 
of the neighbors had anything to spare; so that at the end of the 
mother’s second, the father’s fourth month of idleness, the family 
had reached penury and want. 

The worst had not yet come. On the last day of March a con- 
stable came and levied on their cow for three months’ rent—fifteen 
dollars. Now they would lose their best friend—a four-legged 
friend, with to them more practical religion under her hide than all the 
clergymen and church-goers in the township. Many a day her milk 
was their only support. Patiently would she trudge to the woods 
every morning, prog for grass all day, and return in the evening 
with a load of nourishment to the starving family. How they would 
miss her when gone was known to the youngest child in the house. 
Mother Winters had tried every plan to raise money enough to sat- 
isfy the landlord, but without success. There was nothing for it 
but let her go, since no friend could be found to help them. 

What wonder was it if poor Winters came to conclusions in rela- 
tion to the ‘‘ justice of providence,” which in a happier state of life 
would never have occurred to him? Should it shock a person to 
hear that on one occasion he dragged himself up in bed and cried out 
at the highest pitch of his voice: ‘‘ Justice! justice! Bah! there 
zs no justice! Then there can be no God.” 

The fourth of April, the day before the sale. was a day of tears. 
Before going to bed that night the children went to the barn and 
bid an affectionate ‘‘ good night” to ‘‘ Spotty,” as it was the last 
she was to be with them. When all were asleep, Mrs. Winters sat 
weeping over their miseries in the kitchen. There was nothing for 
the children to eat when they arosein the morning, nor had she any 
way of getting anything; it was of no use to ask the storekeeper, as 
he had already done all he could for them, and she hated the 
thought of begging from her neighbors. She threw herself on an 
old wooden bench that served for a lounge, as she muttered: ‘‘ God 
help me; why didn’t I die before this?” As she lay tossing from 
side to side, she heard a faint knock at the door. She got up and 
opened it. A woman wrapped in a shawl walked in, laid a bundle 
of bread and groceries on the table, and stepped out without a word. 
Mrs. Winters did not know who her visitor was; there was no light in 
the house, so she didn’t see her face. She hurried after her to speak 
her thanks, but on reaching the street there was no one to be seen. 
She entered the house again, and sat down to think over who she 
could be. 


CHAPTER HU. 

About the same time the woman Samaritan paid her visit to the 

desolate home of the Winters family, a man walking leisurely along 
one of the streets of Wilkesbarre heard a voice call behind him : 


12 


“Hello! Mr. Daisey ! wait a moment, I want to speak to you.” 

Turning round, he confronted an aquaintance. The two shook 
hands and then moved on in the direction Daisey had been going 
before the interruption. The exchange of compliments over, 
Daisey asked: 

‘‘ What do you want with me, Mr, Primrose?” 

«To ask you for a contribution to a charity organization we have 
established to assist the families of workingmen now out of employ- 
ment, and who are said to be very badly off.” 

With little hesitation Daisey replied : 

‘‘T cannot give you anything toward it, Mr. Primrose.” 

‘« Why so, sir? Why so?” 

«« Because I don’t like that way of helping the poor. ‘There is too 
much publicity about the system. In nearly every case where you 
feed the hungry, you kill the self-respect of those who receive the 
dole.”’ 

‘‘Now, Mr. Daisey, stop talking that way, and tell me how much 
I am to put you down for.” 

‘‘Not one cent, Primrose. I'll attend to my charities myself, 
thank you. I'll have nothing to do with an organization which pre- 
tends to be benevolent, yet is truly selfish. But nearly all organ- 
izations gotten up by wealthy people for the benefit of the poor are 
the same ; it’s not sympathy with the distressed that moves them.” 

‘‘ How do you make that out, Daisey? 

‘“‘ Bor one thing, I see the promoters advertised in the news- 
papers as philanthropists. Their chief reason for feeding the 
hungry, I know to be, not the promptings of charity, but a desire 
to keep those in poverty from hunting for its cause. Hunger, sir, 
to the working people would act like a pontoon to an army. It 
would bridge the big ‘‘think” river for them, and bring them face to 
face with the enemy in much quicker time than they would other- 
wise get there. Well, you rich fellows know this, and so you prefer 
to fight the battle beforehand, with mush balls, rather than con- 
tinue right on with your programme of greed and stand up 
bravely to the fight whenit comes. You're a pack of selfish cowards, 
Primrose !” 

‘Its funny to hear you talk that way, Daisey. You call giving to 
the poor, selfishness; I always thought to do so was virtuous. Did 
you never read that ‘ giving to the poor is lending the Lord?’” 

‘‘Then what is taking from the poor, Mr. Primrose, lending to 
the devil? Eh! If itis, you must have a pretty big mortgage on hell 
by this time. You grind thousands of dollars out of poor people 
every year by rent and interest; when the starvation climax comes 
the trifle you give back you want to go to the credit of your next 
world account.” 

‘‘ Daisey, you astonish me. I thought you charitable and asked 
for a subscription to a good cause. You have refused in a manner 
that borders on insult. I don’t know what to think of you.” 

‘“* You can think what you like, Mr. Primrose. You were not 
satisfied with a straight refusal; you persistently pushed me against 
my will. Every penny I get I work for. To tell you whatever I 
give away I'll give myself should not be offensive; nor should a 
few remarks about the schemes of the rich, and a pointed one or two 
at yourself, as a wealthy man, be an insult. What I said you 
brought on yourself. Take it as an insult if you like. I don’t care.” 


‘‘It comes so near one, Mr. Daisey, as not to be pleasant. I’ll con-, 


tinue the conversation no longer. Good night.” 

‘“Good night, Mr. Primrose. Don’t be angry for anything I said 
to you. I was perhaps more bluntthan was necessary. Ifmy man- 
ner of speech hurt you, excuse me. For the views expressed I 
have no apology. Truth needs no forgiveness.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The village of Peak’s Hill has its cobbler, and cobblers as a rule 
are aperculiar sort of men. There are perhaps more thoughtful 
men among cobblers and shoemakers than can be found among a 
like number taken from any other of the industrial pursuits. May be 
this comes from the nature of their occupations, which affords them 
opportunity to think for themselves. One thing is sure: a cobbler 
when he has a view of his own on any subject will stick to it te the 
last ; and very often he is known to his neighbors as a “‘ singular 
character” on account of his opposition to the ‘‘ hand-me-down” 
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doctrines. Such a man is Jack Daley of Peak’s Hill. Visit him at 
at any time, engage him in argument on any ordinary subject, and 
you'd find him just the boy to handle you. Clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, or politicians, who had tackled him, seldom sought another 
encounter. Free thought and untrammeled speech caused him to 
be spoken of as ‘‘a man who cared neither for god nor devil.” 

Jack was pegging away at his bench, while his wife was out on an 
errand of charity. “Twas she who visited the Winters family on 
that fourth of April evening, and quietly relieved the mother of her 
anxieties for the coming week, so far at least as their stomachs were 
concerned. When she returned, the cobbler asked her how she had 
succeeded, and seemed well pleased to hear that even Mrs. Winters 
had’nt know her. In a fewmoments he rose from the bench, took 
a clipping from a newspaper and with the remark: ‘‘ This will be 
useful some day,” nailed it to the wall. 

Next day about noon rain began to fall heavily, and a somber of 
people sought shelter under the roof of the cobbler, among whom 
was a stranger from the ‘‘ city,” who seated himself quietly in a 
corner, and listened attentively to an argument that cropped up be- 
tween a ‘‘ Christian enthusiast” and the cobbler. First, they dis- 
cussed the poor state of the coal trade. Soon they branched off to 
the cause of poverty. Cobbler Jack held that religion had more to 
do with poverty than peoplesuspected. He declared that until such 
time as religions of all kinds had faded there could be no such 
thing as industrial freedom ; for, said he : 

‘““Are workingmen not bound at the present moment by 
thongs of superstition in the hands of the clergy of the different 
churches? Can a man think right on social matters, when he must 
step in and out to his conclusions in order to avoid a clash with some 
reglious tenet he believes, but never examined? No, sir! So long 
as we have churches and church-goers, we'll have poverty.” . 

Mr. Christian Enthusiast stood up for the churches, praised the 
clergy; claimed them to be the most useful members of the com- 
munity without exception; and pointed, in proof of what he said, 
to the charity organizations established in connection with the 
churches, which were working so much good at that very moment. 
The cobbler, now warmed to the contest, threw his hammer from 
his hand, jumped from his bench, pulled from the wall the news- 
paper clipping he had nailed there the night before, and read aloud : 

‘The Most Reverend Bishop James, of Susquehanna, yesterday 
presented to the Reverend Father Johnson, of New Cardiff, a gold 
chalice set in rubies. This is the third presentation of the kind in 
the diocese within a few weeks.” 

When he had finished reading he asked : 


‘“Is this a creditable and consistent action for followers of Christ, — 


ministers of the gospel? While men around them starve with hun- 
ger, they present one another with expensive presents. You may 
well call them useful members of the community, but it’s useful to 
themselves they are. I refuse, sir, to believe that clergymen, who 
either give or take presents in this way are living up to their pro- 
fessions. Although they assist in promoting your boasted charity 
organizations, they have noreal charity in their souls. All they care 
about is their own portly carcasses and well-lined pockets. They 
are Shylocks in disguise.” 

At this point, the rain being over, the supporter of churches got 
upto go. He said he didn’t care much for argument; he was a bad 
hand at it. 


He admitted there was a great deal of truth in what — 


the cobbler had said, but he was afraid he (the cobbler) carried his — 


criticisms too far.” 
When the churchman had gone, the cobbler said to the stranger : 
‘“Do you believe in charity organizations, sir?” 
‘IT confess I have not much faith in them,”’ 
‘‘Neither you should,” said the cobbler. ‘ 


#3 
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replied the stranger. : 
e have several of — 


them working around us here, and yet the family of Billy Winters — 


—a man who has been laid up four or five months, the result of an 


* 


accident in the mines—is nearly starving. What good do charity © 
organizations do him? His cow will be sold at two o’clock today © 


for the rent. Guess his landlord is a charity organizer.” 


The stranger rose shortly afterward, bid the cobbler ‘‘ good : 


day,” and went about his business. 


In an hour or so as he was go- ’ 


ing to the train he saw a small gathering of people at the corner of — 


the street, with a man in the center holding a cow by a rope tied to 


_ Will nobody give me eighteen? [pause again]. 


_ Tingle-Tangles. 
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her horns. The man was shouting at the top of his voice: 

‘Sixteen dollars only am I offered; sixteen dollars; sixteen dol- 
lars only Iam bid. Will anybody give me seventeen?” 

The stranger stepped over and nodded. 

‘* Seventeen,” cried the man; ‘‘seventeen dollars I am offered 
for the cow; seventeen, seventeen; who'll say eighteen? [pause]. 
Third and last 
time: will nobody give me eighteen? [longer pause]. Sold. 
Where’s the buyer ?” 

‘‘ Here,” responded the stranger. 

‘*Come inside, sir, and pay your money,” said the constable. 

The stranger stepped into the hotel as invited, and returned in a 
few moments with his receipt in his fingers. A little girl was stand- 
ing beside the cow. As he walked over and took the rope in his 
hand, the stranger saw the child pat the cow upon the neck, and 
heard her whisper: ‘‘ Poor Spotty; you’re sold away from us.” 

He laid his hand on the child’s head and asked: 

‘‘ Are you Billy Winters’s little girl?” 

eves - sit,” 

‘Here, then, take the cow home, and tell your father a man sent 
her back to him.” 

Half an hour later, when the stranger entered the railroad car, 
the constable, already seated, shouted to him: 

‘* Where’s your cow ?” 

‘*T sold her again at a profit.” 

‘*Good man, you,” said the constable. 

Then, as the stranger seated himself behind him, the constable 
remarked: 

‘““That was a tough job I had. It was hard on me to take that 
cow away from the poor devils. One thing you can bet on is: if 
ever Primrose has such another job to do, he can do it himself; I 
won't.” 

‘* What?” exclaimed Daisey—for he was the stranger and the 
purchaser of thecow. ‘‘ Surely the wealthy John Primrose, of South 
street, is not the landlord in this case ?” 

‘““The very same, Mr. Daisey.” 

‘*Great God! it’s a fact, then! The charity organizer of yester- 
day is the ‘man-starver’ of today !” 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


Earty Goip Hii Socrery.—In the Twenrietu Century of July 
17, I find that Mrs. John W. Mackay has offered one thousand dol- 
lars for the discovery of the person who started the report that she 
was once a washerwoman. When I used to live around Gold Hill, 
before the war, there were two kinds of women there, totally differ- 
ent from each other. The one class, respected and honored, 
consisted of washerwomen, restaurant-keepers’ wives, and other 
women who worked and lived with their husbands; and another 
class, the scum and dregs of society, used to drink whisky mixed 
with champagne all night, and dance with their partners in the 
O. W. BLAKE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Perversions oF LAw.—In Harman’s and Heywood’s cases you 
make no mention of the fact that Congress has constitutionally no 
power to punish any but a limited number of offenses, and that the 
matter was debated in the convention that made our constitution, 
and that it was thoroughly understood by the founders that with- 
out any amendment the constitution prohibited Congress from mak- 
ing any new offenses. Yet it was amended to make that under- 
Standing stronger. And to settle all question about it when Con- 
gress did attempt to make a law to punish frauds on United States 
banks, and one to punish sedition, it had to recede from the attempt 
on the ground of its unconstitutionality. Now, the constitution 
Says all acts of Congress or State legislatures contrary to it are 
null, void, and of no effect. If there were any doubt in a case of 
the kind, the rule is to gather the intention of the law from the acts 
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and words of its makers. ‘The debates on this are very clear. See 
‘* Elliott’s Debates,” volumes Virginia and Massachusetts. Webster 
said no man ever understood the constitution better than Madison. 
Madison drafted the Virginia resolution, which declares that the 
bills to punish sedition, etc., are null, void, and of no effect, because 
Congress has no power to punish any offenses save those named in 
the constitution. If you are not a lawyer, some one may confuse 
you by showing the clause giving power to Congress to pass all 
laws necessary to carry into effect the powers granted. But Madi- 
son in the debates truly declared no amendment was necessary, be- 
cause ‘‘ power to enforce powers already granted is no grant of a 
new power.” Nevertheless, the amendment was made declaring 
‘‘all powers not granted are reserved,” etc., and that too in view of 
this very question. Whata reflection then! A great, free repub- 
lic, boasting it holds its liberties by a constitution, a sacred charter, 
living in open violation of its own supreme law in order to crush a 
few men, and administering its own devilish, lawless statutes so 
partially that venders, etc., of Decameron and other books of a vile 
nature go unwhipped, while those who are trying to impart whole- 
some knowledge are ruined. CLARKE IRVINE. 
Oregon, Mo. 


ON ScienTIFIC PReEcision.—O. F. Burton says electro-magnetism 
is God. If so, why call it electro-magnetism? Electro-magnetism 
is electro-magnetism, and nothing else. Scientists know it as elec- 
tro-magnetism, and not as God. It no doubt is universal, eternal, 
and prevades all nature, but it is not intelligent and omniscient, 
consequently possesses none of the attributes of an imaginary god. 
Mr. Burton says one of its attributes is knowledge. Please let him 
prove this. Knowledge implies mind, senses, organization; these 
imply limit, beginning, growth, all the various stages of develop- 
ment up to maturity, then retrogression, decay, death, end—all 
qualities entirely antithetical to electro-magnetism. Scientists like 
brother Burton should vigilantly guard against such a lamentable 
confusion of terms as to call two things, so radically different, by 
the same name. Otto WETTSTEIN. 

Rochelle, Ill. 


Mr. LoveripGe’s THorNy Patru.—Tolerance is glorious! I once 
thought that tolerance should and must have an abiding place in 
the heart of every sane man and woman. Now I know how very 
graveamistake wasmade. If my judgmentis not at fault, my warm, 
true friends among the orthodox believers could at least be counted 
on my ten fingers. And these same friends beg me not to identify 
myself with an Infidel paper—the TwenTieTH Century. ‘They tell 
me that orthodox Christians will refuse to buy my wares; that 
even if I were right, it is only running against a stone wall. Now, 
right here I would like to explain myself. I have no quarrel with 
a sincere believer (for belief is involuntary), but their intelligence 
seems to me on a low plane. I believe all the churches have out- 
lived their usefulness. The orthodox Church is a coward anda 
fraud. If it were not, the miners in the coal regions would no 
longer be so damnably defrauded. If the ministers spoke up they 
would be listened to. And I desire no advice from any clergyman 
or orthodox Christian. CLINTON LOVERIDGE. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SprinG VALLEY.—Your article, and the extracts from Mr. Lloyd's 
book in your issue of June 12, portraying the outrageous injustice 
inflicted on the Spring Valley coal miners by the railway and coal- 
mining barons, was read before our club by Judge Frank T. Reid, 
of this city, a member of the club, at its regular weekly meeting, 
Monday, June 23. A resolution was unanimously passed and sent 
to the General Executive Board of the Nationalist clubs at Boston, 
requesting it to get up a memorial to the Government Bureau of 
Labor, petitioning that body to institute a special inquiry into the 
outrages ; that this be done with a view of publishing these crimes 
to the whole country, under the proper authority, and also with the 
view of memorializing Congress for the Government to work either 
all or part of the coal-mining industry on the same principle that it 
works the postal service, the Government printing office at Wash- 
ington, and other industries, as the present method of running the 
coal mines by corporations has resulted, and will continue to result, 
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in rioting and bloodshed, and imperils the very existence of society. 
We would suggest that copies of the memorial be sent to all the 
Nationalist clubs for signatures, and also to the Federated trades, 
Knights of Labor, and other organized bodies, and individuals. 
Might we also suggest that you kindly communicate with the Ex- 
ecutive Board of Boston, and with our worthy and earnest brothers 
Messrs. Bellamy, Bliss, and others? Yours fraternally, 


J. L. Jounson, secretary Nationalist club, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


The World We Live In. 

ELAINE GOODALE writes to the ‘‘ Independent” the speech of an 
aged indian: ‘‘ Before the white man came, we were strong—we 
were alive! We lived in tents, we rode on horseback, we moved 
constantly from place to place. We ate good meat of buffalo and 
juicy venison; we drank pure water. Our young men never coughed, 
the blood never sprang from their lips; our girls had not these great 
swellings on their necks and these pale faces. The white man 
brought us these things! He brought us the flesh of diseased cattle, 
bad bacon, the coffee that takes away our strength. We sit in the 
white man's houses and eat these things, and we die like the dogs! 
There are no old men and old women nowadays; the very children 
are dying!” 


Miss VAN ETTEN writes thus on an interesting matter: ‘‘ The only 
remedy Mr. Wright (chief of National Labor bureau) suggests in his 
report for the condition of working women is the multiplication of 
Christian (?) homes and lodging houses, thus giving his official sanc- 
tion to the substitution of charity for justice. I claim, without fear 
of honest criticism, that these ‘homes’ are the natural allies of the 
unscrupulous manufacturer in reducing wages. I cannot better il- 
lustrate this than by giving an instance told me by a working girl. 
She applied for work at a factory; but upon being told the wages 
paid said to the foreman that she could not live upon those wages. 
He replied: ‘Oh, yes you can, for there is a ‘ Christian home’ in 
the next street where you can get board for two dollars a week.’” 


In a letter from Paris to the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean” Theodore Stanton 
writes: ‘‘ Louise Michel is the most notorious of all the revolu- 
tionaries. Whatever may be said of her views and utterances, and 
however confused her theoretical notions, it must be admitted that 
as a Socialist, Anarchist, Revolutionist, or what not, she has a heart 
of gold. Her epitaph ought to be that of Shelley, Cor Cordium. 
This ‘virago,’ this ‘ wild beast,’ this ‘revolutionary hyena,’ as she 
has been called, is the most large and tender hearted of women. In 
her memoirs she describes herself as an illegitimate child; her 
mother a country girl, her father probably of exalted position. Her 
participation in the commune, her condemnation, her sufferings, and 
heroism are too well and widely known to call for comment here. 
She is deep at this moment in literary work of every description.” 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the ‘‘ Christian Register” relates an incident 
that occurred while he was visiting a quaint old sailor in London, 
who had a sort of private museum: ‘‘In another corner of the room 
I saw a bell-glass placed over a small book. ‘That book saved my 
life,’ said he. ‘A short time before we went into action, a lady 
gave each of our men a Bible. I put mine under my tunic in a 
‘breast pocket. Not long after, in the midst of a skirmish, a bullet 
pierced my tunic and passed three parts of the way through the 
volume. But for that book, the bullet would have gone straight to 
my heart.’ This story moved me to say, ‘Ah! the grand old book 
has saved many a person from that which is worse than death.’ 
But the old warrior did not relish my remark. He replied that he 
had no belief about such matters, for he was a Secularist and at- 
tended the Hall of Science.” 


In the year 1889 there were received by foreign mails at the New 
York Post-Office 129,030 packages, containing 222,120 books. The 
duties collected amounted to exactly $23,294.29, being 18 cents per 
package, or a trifle over 10 cents for each book To collect this 
sum required a force of nineteen men, some of them receiving sal- 
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aries as high as $2,000, Since the average duty was only io cenis 
oneach book, it is safe to say that on 150,000 of them the duties 
were less than 8 cents each. The labor expended in this work is 
enormous. Each package is opened, examined, appraised, and 
closed again ; two entries at least, and often more, are made; a 
quarter of a million letters are written and sent, on which the 
postage alone would be more than $5,000; accounts are kept with 
every post-office in the United States to which packages are ad- 
dressed ; collections are made, examined, and credited ; stationery, 
printed forms, account-books, rent, fuel, lights, and other expenses 
are paid, and all this to enable the Government to collect $23,294.29 
in sums of 18 cents each from 127,030 individuals. 


Tue labor papers of England are giving currency to the follow- 
ing, as an explanation of why there are ‘‘ discontented” and ‘‘dis- 
turbers of the peace” in that country. It is a parapraph written 
by Dr. C. R. Drysdale, in an industrial report: ‘‘ At present the 
average age at death among the nobility, gentry, and professional 
classes in England and Wales was fifty years ; but among the artisan 
classes of Lambeth it only amounted to twenty-nine; and while the 
infantile death rate among well-to-do classes was such that only 
eight children died in the first year of life out of one hundred born, 
as many as thirty per cent succumbed at that age among the chil- 
dren of the poor in some districts of our large cities. The only 
cause of this enormous difference in the position of the rich and 


poor with respect to their chances of existence lay in the fact that _ 


at the bottom of society wages were so low that food and other re- 
quisites of health were obtained with too great difficulty.” 


A LETTER written by James Hennessy to the District Attorney of 
New York: ‘‘I am a man who has served twenty-two years in 
prison. I have been trying to live an honest life since I served my 
lastterm. I have tried everything that laid in my power to get work, 
but it is ailin vain. No one wants to have anything to do with an 
ex-convict. I have seen a good many people about work, and they 
gave me letters only to get ridof me. I am a man fifty-six years 
old, and I am pretty well used up after my prison life. I have not 
a friend in the world, and starvation stares me in the face. I do 
not want to go back to prison. If I don’t get work, what in God's 
name am I going todo? I often feel like taking my own life. When 
a man cannot make a living in this world he is better out of it. I 
often walk the streets of this city hungry. I hope and trust in God 
you will assist me in some way. 
a man who can feel for men of our class. 
explain it better to you.” 


If I could see you I could 


Unpber the heading ‘‘Anarchists in Filertown,” the Manistee 
(Mich.) ‘‘ Broadaxe” says: ‘‘Complaints are coming from every 
direction in Filertown that the roads and highways are being leftin 
an almost impassable condition by the construction of the Manistee 
& Grand Rapids raiiroad. This company have paid no attention to 
the law, have run over and trampled upon the authority of the town 
officers and have, in fact, defied all the elements of authority known 
to law-abiding citizens. They have built their road through streets 
and highways without ever conferring with the township board or 
the highway commissioner. Their present method of building their 
road is more characteristic of a lot of reckless Anarchists than of an 
organized corporation under the laws of the state. If some fellow 
should blow up their track with dynamite, what a howl would go up, 
but they are blowing up the public highways with picks and spade, 
and blocking them up with sand in violation of the law, and expect 
that the masses must sit down and submit to it without a murmur. 
Itseems to make a big difference whether an Anarchist is a rich rail- 
road builder in Manistee or a poor laborer in Chicago. In the former 
he is a big thing on ice—in the latter he is only fit for the gallows.” 


From Rev. C, H. Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Sermons,” Second Series, No. 17, 
page 275: ‘‘ There is a real fire in hell, as truly as you have now a 
real body— a fire exactly like that which we have on earth in every- 
thing except this, that it will not consume, though it will torture 
you. You have seen asbestos lying in the fire red hot, but when 
you take it out itis unconsumed. So your body will be prepared by 


I write to you believing you to be - 
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God in such a way that it will burn forever without being consumed ; 
it will lie, not, as you consider, in metaphorial fire, but in actual 
flame. .. . When thou diest thy soul will be tormented alone—that 
will be a hell for it but—at the day of judgment thy body will join 
thy soul, and then thou wilt have twin hells, body and soul shall be 
together, each brim full of pain, thy soul sweating in its inmost 
pores, drops of blood, aud thy body from head to foot, suffused with 
agony; conscience, judgment, memory, all tortured; but more, thy 
head tormented with racking pains; thine eyes starting from their 
sockets with sights of blood and woe; thy ears tormented with‘ sul- 
len moans and hollow groans and shrieks of tortured ghosts,’ thine 
heart beating high with fever, thy pulse rattling at an enormous 
rate in agony, thy limbs cracking like the martyrs in the fire, and yet 
unburned, thyself put in a vessel of hot oil, pained, yet undestroyed; 
all thy veins becoming a road for the hot feet of pain to travel on; 
every nerve a sting on which the devil shalljever play his diabolical 
tune of Heil’s Unuttcrable Lament,” ete. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, August 11. 

The literary sensation of the week has been the exclusion from the 
mails of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” and an attempt made a day 
or so later by the New York Society for the Enforcement of Crim- 
inal Law to classify it with certain books said to have an immoral 
tendency. It seems that Mr. Hazen, of the post-office department, 
having had his attention called to Tolstoi's work, referred the ques- 
tion of its rejection as mailable matter to his superior, Mr. Tyner, 
who issued a ukase against it. Some of the daily newspapers have 
since been constrained to say that Mr. Wanamaker, who knew 
nothing of the order, hastened to read the book and found in it 
nothing to warrant its exclusion from the mails. The only way to 
remove the order, however, is through an appeal from the publish- 
ers to Mr. Wanamaker, and that not being made, the order—in other 
words the advertisement—stands. As to the action of the Criminal 
Law Society, it has thus far been confined to the seizure of several 


books at the American News Company’s store with the arrest, as a 


formality, of the manager and two clerks, and the arrest of some 


street hawkers who were selling a cheap edition of the ‘‘ Sonata”. 


which is spoken of as ‘‘expurgated.” The latter were discharged 
by a police justice. Anthony Comstock is reported in the daily pa- 
pers as reading Tolstoi’s work carefully, in order to settle the ques- 
tion of the level of its morality. 

Nationalist Notes: The ‘‘ Nationalist” for August, out last week, 
says ‘‘ the number of clubs continues to increase, and the zeal of all 
shows no sign of abating as time passes.”” It announces five new 
clubs in New York, and spea:s of a body of organized Nationalists 
within the city said to number 50,000. New clubs are springing up, 
especially in California and Oregon; in Ohio there has been a State 
conference. 

Christian Socialist Notes: The ‘‘ Dawn” for July-August is out. 
The editorial notes by W. D. P. Bliss are newsy and quite 
strong. The ‘‘news of the movement” is cheering. A State So- 
ciety has been organized in Kansas; Rev. C. P. Lyford, a Method- 
ist, has been chosen lecturer, and will preach in any church on 
Christian Socialism without charge; the Boston Society addressed 
letters to both sides now engaged in the local eight-hour fight; a 
clerical conference at Dr. Newton’s church is noted, the subject pro- 
gressive social reform; Rev. J. E. Raymond, secretary of the New 
York Society, is arranging for a fall course of lectures; Rev. E. P. 
Foster, Rev. Francis Bellamy, Rev. P. W. Sprague, and Rev. H. 
C. Vrooman are among the workers. 

Single-tax Notes: In reply toan advertisement of the Single-tax 
Society of Philadelphia offering $500 reward for something better in 
the way of taxation than the Single-tax, B. Franklin Clark refers 
the advertisers to the ‘‘ voluntary system practiced in the free cities 
in Germany before the Empire,” ‘« Justice ” seems to have 
made something of a departure from the groove of the Single- 
tax papers. It demands ‘‘the taking of the full rental value of 
land for public purposes,” and speaks of ‘‘the abolition of taxa- 
tion.” Its language might perhaps justify the inference that it 
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could contemplate state or community land leasing. In an 
editorial on the coming conference, the ‘‘Standard” says: ‘‘ The 


indications are that there will probably be three hundred delegates 
from outside of New York and vicinity, and there is reasonable 
ground for the hope that the number may be larger still.” 

Socialist Notes: The ‘‘ Workmen's Advocate” charges Rev. 
R. Heber Newton with anattempt at bossism in the recently formed 
Christian Socialist Society of this city. It says he had it so ar- 
ranged that no meeting could be called except by himself or 
the executive committee, and then none was called, for agitation 
or otherwise, while he and a few adherents started the Citizens’ 
movement. A revolt in the Society ensued. Twenty-six members, 
says the ‘‘ Advocate,” ‘‘signed a letter addressed to Dr. Newton 
and demanded that without delay he call a special meeting of the 
society to elect delegates to the Convention of Labor and National- 
ist Organizations at Cooper Union, that and not the ‘ Citizens’ be- 
ing, as the letter declared, the only body with which Christian So- 
cialist could in decency join. Newton did not even answer the let- 
ter. Thereupon the signers of the letter called a meeting for last 
Tuesday. The full case was stated; the conduct of ‘ Citizen’ 
Newton was laid bare; acommittee was appointed to visit the officers 
of the Society, ascertain their intentions and report at a next meet- 
ing ; and a delegation consisting of Dr. Raymond and Mrs. Dewey 
were elected delegates to the Labor Convention at Cooper Union, 
with instructions that they join hands with the workingmen toward 
the abolition of the wage and competitive and the substitution of 
the codperative system in their places.”’ 

On Thursday evening last, room 24, Cooper Union, witnessed the 
formation of a new political party, among those present being Na- 
tionalists, Socialists, Christian Socialists, Knights of Labor, dele- 
gates in the Central Labor Union and members of the old United 
Labor Party. Thaddeus B,. Wakeman presided. Thename taken was 
**the Commonwealth party.” The platform adopted advocates the 
abolition of corporate monopolies and Government control of mon- 
opolies in transporation and municipal works, etc. The land plank 
is as follows: ‘‘ We demand, in futherance of the same purpose, 
the abolition of the land monopolist, land grabber, land speculator 
and vacant land holder: that the lands of the country be declared 
to be the common property of the whole people, to be held and 
used, whether for dwelling or cultivation, as may be for the benefit 
of all; that private holding or speculating in unused lands should 
be made impossible by law, and that such land should be open to 
occupation or cultivation by those who will make them useful; that 
the extent of the ownership of lands or of any property should be 
limited by law so that the vast landed estates and vast wealth of any 
kind in private control should cease to be a danger to the Republic 
and the people.” In other demands the platform was made wide 
enough to contemplate a union of the wealth producers, aggrieved 
in their almost every social relation with the wealth holding non- 
producers. Je We Se 


Literature. 


The only unsatisfactory thing, except some careless proof-read- 
ing, about Helen H. Gardener’s ‘A Thoughtless Yes” is the title. 
It was suggested to the author by Robert G. Ingersoll’s words: 
‘«The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have paid to impudent 
authority the tribute of a thoughtless yes.”’ The words appear in 
fae simile of Ingersoll’s writing on the cover of the book. But it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to discover the slightest connection be- 
tween the title and the contents of the book. Did the author ex- 
pose any of the many social iniquities that are fixed upon us by 
‘‘impudent authority” owing to the ‘‘thoughtless yes” of public 
opinion, the title would be admirable. But the nine short stories 
that make up the volume deal, for the most part, with problems of 
heredity, with which ‘‘impudent authority ” has nothing to do, ex- 
cept that. as in ‘‘ For the Prosecution,” the criminal courts do not 
make sufficient allowance for it. In ‘‘The Lady of the Club” 
which, in my opinion, is the best story in the book, the author 
touches the poverty question, and with a master hand; but even in 
that story she does not show how poverty results from a ‘‘ thought- 
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less yes.” Perhaps she does not understand that it does. Merely to 
mention the author’s name is very considerable praise for this little 
volume, for Helen Gardener is unquestionably a clever writer upon 
serious and interesting subjects. She has demonstrated in ‘‘A 
Thoughtless Yes” her ability to preach in fiction form, and it is 
reasonable to expect many more such useful stories from her pen. 
Each story is really an essay, but a story will be read when an essay 
will not, especially when the story is really a story, as is the case 
with each of these stories. Helen Gardener’s literary style in these 
pages is at its best. It is clear and easy, and more dignified than 
in ‘‘Men, Women and Gods.” The conversations between her 
characters are natural and interesting, and there is sufficient by- 
play to prevent them from being mere ventriloquist’s mannikins. 
In all the stories the characters live and act. They are brought on 
the stage and handled for the author’s purpose with a good degree 
of literary art. ‘‘A Thoughtless Yes” is a literary success from 
the reader’s point of view, and it is a success from the publishers’ 
point of view as well, the first edition having been sold almost be- 
fore the ink on the pages was dry. It is published by the Belford’s 
and sold at this office for $1 in cloth and 50 cents in paper. H. oWP. 


‘‘ The Rag Picker of Paris,” by Felix Pyat, is an elaborate story 
of Parisian wealth, poverty, folly, and crime. Prisons, charity or- 
ganizations, churches, pawnshops, and midwiferies are all exposed. 
Rulers, priests, journalists, bankers, sewing women, grisettes, 
fashionable ladies, all pass in review before the reader. Villainous 
plots and counterplots, murders, and suicides satisfy the taste for 
stage effects and dreadful situations. And all through the book 
are radical ideas regarding religion, politics, industry, love, and mar- 
riage. It is graphically written in the nervous style of the French. 
The author fires off his sentences as if they were pistols. It is well 
worth acareful reading. Benj. R. Tucker is the publisher, and it 
is sold at this office for $1 in cloth and 50 cents in paper. H. o. P. 


‘«The Money Famine,” a pamphlet by C. A. Blodgett, and pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells Company, is a protest against the na- 
tional banking system, which he considers one of the great causes 
of poverty. That the subject is not understood by us, as a people, 
he does not think is strange, as the pulpit, the platform, and the 
press ‘‘ have all been loud in their defense of the money systems 
of the world, and ominously silent in their support of the rights of 
the people.” ‘It is the greatest fraud of creation. The people 
would stand aghast if they understood it,” is what Robert G. In- 
gersoll is reported to have said when asked his opinion of the na- 
tional banking system. Mr. Blodgett thinks it very injurious and 
menacing to the people, and would advise all trades-unions, Knights 
of Labor, and labor organizations of all kinds to pass resolutions and 
‘‘demand the destruction of the national banking system.” H. w. 


Joseph H. Crooker has accomplished another excellent piece 
of work in the little brochure, ‘‘ Different New Testament Views,” 
Ann Arbor, (Mich.) Register Publishing Company. Mr. Crooker is 
a thorough scholar—always deliberative, cautious, and safe. He 
never declaims or rants. He simply gives you facts and draws 
honest conclusions in a simple and most direct manner. The pur- 
pose of the essay can be shown best by a few quotations. He 
traces the various and conflicting conceptions of Jesus in the differ- 
ent gospels thus: ‘‘ Thus in the course of years the ministry of 
Jesus widened under the play of human speculation from the Jew- 
ish Messiah of the early gospel to Paul’s New Adam reorganizing 
humanity, and at last from New Adam to Creative Agent of the 
universe, being fitted to the doctrine of the Logos, which had been 
worked out at Alexandria,” (page 50.) ‘‘ Writings which give such 
different views of Jesus cannot be accepted as parts of an infallible 

* evelation.” His final conclusion is eloquent and strong: ‘‘ About 

t his time when we hear so much about the restatement of religious 
doctrines, the crucial test of rationality must be found in the treat- 
ment of the person of Jesus. Any revision which leaves a shred of 
he old supernaturalism is still unscientific and will be found inade- 
quate.” The book affords a safe and handy manual for all liberal 
and rational thinkers. H. F, 


, 


Books Received: ‘‘ Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking, 
Adapted to Persons of Moderate and Small Means.” By Mrs. Mary 
Hinman Abel. Published by American Public Health Association, 
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PITH OF THE MAGAZINES, 


In the ‘‘ Forum” for August Prof. Goldwin Smith and Prince 
Kropotkin approach the Malthusian theory from opposite points of 
view. ‘The former sees in it one among many insuperable obstacles 
to the realization of Bellamy’s dream. ‘he latter finds the solution 
in ‘‘intensive” agriculture. Under the heavy taxation of France 
intensive agriculture increased production two-and-one-half times 
as fast as population has increased. What might not be expected 
if all burdens were removed from industry? It is to be regretted, 
but there is a certain lack of candor in this statement. Prince 
Kropotkin knows very well that the French peasants practice what 
is called Neo-Malthusianism, and that their rate of increase is ex- 
tremely slow. If it be asked what stimulates them to do so, the 
answer must, we may fear, be simple avarice. In a condition 
where avarice has been suppressed by communism, but where the 
relations of the sexes remain unchanged, what is to prevent the 
population from increasing as it was increasing in the United States 
when Malthus wrote? And if it should so increase, Prince Kropot- 
kin is too good an arithmetician not to know that no geologic eon 
but only a few generations would render intensive agriculture and 
all other agriculture impossible; if indeed we are to believe that so 
artificial a system could be maintained until it had accomplished its 
normalend. Professor Smith remarks with perfect justicethat the 
only successful socialisms have been those which removed the cause 
of increase, and so advanced an Anarchist as Kropotkin ought not 
to shrink from this conclusion that, while the emancipation of 
women will solve the Malthusian dilemma, there is nothing else 
which can. 

Two articles by two such able writers upon a subject whose con- 
servative and optimistic side is represented by one, and the most 
radical phases of dissent by the other, could hardly fail to contain 
many suggestive passages. The gist of Prof. Smith’s vindication of 
things as they are is summed up in the following fallacious sen- 
tences: ‘‘ Hereditary wealth. What is it but the savings of 
past generations? Had those who made it spent it, instead of leav- 
ing it to their children, should we be better off?” Yet the very men 
who say this are always telling us that if the poor should take and 
divide the ,possessions of the rich they would find very little 
to divide. ‘The two propositions do not harmonize. It is dreadfully 
true that there is very little hereditary wealth, if by wealth we are 
to understand products of labor. There are hereditary privileges 
—monopolies of land, good-will, currency, etc. The recommenda- 


tion of Anarchism is not that it would make all equalin wealth, but | 


what, despite the boast of republicanism, they never were, it would - 
make them equal in opportunities. — 

Prince Kropotkin’s article bristles with statistics. Among the 
interesting facts which he had collected, the following is espe- 
cially commended to the disciples of George: ‘‘As to the dif- 
ferent degrees of the fertility of the soil—always the stumbling 
block of those who write about agriculture with little knowledge of 
it—the fact is that in intensive agriculture the soil is always made, 
whatever it may originally have been. Consequently, it is now a 
usual stipulation of the renting contracts of the Paris marazchers 
that the gardener may carry away his soil when he quits his tenancy.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott continues to grow more and more uncomfort- 
able. Heis trying hard to vindicate ‘‘ industrial democracy ” with- 
out running into Socialism or Anarchism or something znfra dig. 


President Charles W. Eliot discourses in the ‘‘Century” on the 
‘‘Forgotten Millions.” His ideais that recent changes in the social 
system actually affect only a small class of the people, who, how- 
ever, are apt to take themselves for the whole, and as a type of 
the forgotten millions he offers the natural history of Mount Desert, 
an obscure place on Penobscot Bay. He may be right so far as 
to suppose that the majority still live in a past era; but who ever 
knew the future to be born of anything but the present? 


In the same magazine Gaii Hamilton tells all the bad stories she 
remembers about ‘‘ society women” contemporaries of Julius Cesar, 
by way of showing that Christianity has exalted women. They | 
put people in prison for telling the truth about modern society, 
which makes the comparison, like Tony Weller’s grog, ‘‘ onequal.” 

Cyaan he 
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THE 


Modern Science Essayist 


a. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

a2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 


3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 


worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 


4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 


5. Evolution of Vegetal Lire: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 


6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
calevolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 


4. The Descent of Man: His arate antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 


8. Evolution of the Mind. By Robert G, Eccles, 


.g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

xo. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
ax. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
az. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
revailing systems. By Starr Fort Nichols. 

‘1s. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 

ilization. By Minot J. Savage. 

a6, The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 

a7. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 


a8. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M.D. 
ag. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 


Adams. 
20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
ait. The Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 
22. The Evolution of theState. By JohnA Taylor. 
23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 


24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Revi John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 


27. Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton. 

28. Education as a Factorin Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. : 

29. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. ’ 

30. Evolution and Social Reform: 11. The Socialis 
tic Method. By William Potts. 

31. Evolution and Social Reform: 111. The Anarch- 
istic Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


10 Cents Each. 


‘The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Dllustrated. Com- 
plete index. %2 post-paid. 


“Extremely entertaining and instructive ais 
‘the book is mepemally: intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 
—([Brooklyn Citizen. 


Q@@ The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers. 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 
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A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


aOR = 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


GS This book tells how tiie Spring Valley miners 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of a monstrous and inhnman crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Paper, cocents; cloth, $1. , 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 
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LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, 

; FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 

Unequaled Seminary Equipment. For both sexes. 
Classics, Modern Languages, Engineering, Belles 
Lettres, Science, Business Training, English, Music 
{Vocal, Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ), Art. Elocution. 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, 
Gymnasiums. Elevator, steam, gas, bathrooms on 
all floors, large and handsomely furnished rooms, 

C. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 
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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


BY EMMA TUTTLE, 


The atoms bound together in the structure 
My loving father christened by my name, 
Will, in due time, despite al) mortal pleading, 

Unbind themselves trom finite end and aim, 


Their service to my spirit will have ended, 
All I could learn through them have been at- 
tained, 
The broken bondage and the tender union 
Will not be mourned because of freedom gained. 


I like not now to guess the trend the atoms 

I wear like garments, when unloosed will take: 
Weakly, Ishudder at what may befall them, 

If e’er in nerve-thrilled structures they awake. 


I fain would bar them out from circulation 
Through the weird dance in cycles never done; 
But Nature only loaned them, and will claim them 

When I my little journey shall have run. 


So, with forced bravery and with blinded senses, 
Isay: ‘‘ What cometh will be good and right. 

Naught can I change by wishing or entreating, 
Eternal laws ne’er bended to man’s might. 


I live, I love, I writhe, I moan, but hoping 
For better things than I can clearly see, 
I work today, deeming it wise and better 
Than idle dreams of what is veiled from me.”’ 


Such is my philosophy. But with what hunger 
I long to see beyond life’s harsh today. 

I want the courage certainty would give me; 
I covet knowledge for a staff and stay. 


A little while, and unto pallid slumber 
All flesh is sworn, and tristful vows must keep. 
Well will it be, if we awake in raptures; 
If not, we ne’er shall moan because we sleep. 
Sydney, O. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Recently I had thought that it would bea 
promoter of peace of mind to discontinue the 
taking of the TwerntTietH CENTURY, inas- 
much as itcompels a person to see and think 
on the horrors of our present so-called civili- 
zation ; but missing the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
convinced me that however unpleasant it 
might be to have our rotten customs and in- 
stitutions and the miseries of the majority 
exposed weekly in the reform press, it still 
remains the fact that it must be done. And 
although we might wish to don the optimis- 
tic glasses and look at all things in the most 
favorable light, and avoid the sores and 
ulcers on the social body, it nevertheless re- 
mains the hard unyielding fact that these do 
exist, and must be exposed and written 
about and talked about before a change for 
the better can take place. To the majority 
of my class—the working, muscle-expend- 
ing, leaden-brained cattle—the TweENTIETH 
Century is, I sorrowfully admit, just somuch 
‘‘ Greek,” and its contents, generally, a bore 
—they can’t understand or comprehend. 
But that matters not. The slaves in the 
South, had they been left to their own re- 
sources, would today, in all probability, be 
in slavery. Discussing abstract principles 
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Vol. I,—The Gods and Other Lectures. Con- 
tents : ‘‘ The Gods,” ‘‘ Humboldt,’’ Thomas Paine,” 
‘‘ Individuality,” “‘ Heretics and Heresies.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Vol. I1—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
Contents: ‘*The Ghosts,” ‘*The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,’ ‘“‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” ‘* Abont Farming in Illinois,” “ Tribute 
to Rev. Alexander Clark.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per, so cents. 

Vol. III.—Some Mistakes of Moses. 
pp., cloth, $1.25 ; paper, sccents. 

Vol. IV.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology. 
(New.) 443 pp., cloth, gilt top, $2.00; plain cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

What Must We do to be Saved? 89 pp., r2mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 2 

Address on Civil Rights. By Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Price, ro cents. 

. Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G, Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Blasphemy. 

Reynolds, 


12mo, 278 


Argument in the Trial of C. B. 
Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 
Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 


Bound in One Volume, 


HALF MOROCCO, 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold at the ex- 
tremely low price of $5. Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Prose-Poems and Selections. 


(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 


RoBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
In silk cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and sides, $2.50 
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ECONOMIC EQUITIES, 


By J. K. INGALLS, author of ‘‘ Social Wealth.” 


63 pages. ts cents. 


A Case of Starvation. 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 
cents. 
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II. THE SOCIALISTIC METHOD. 
By William Potts. 


II]. THE ANARCHISTIC METHOD, 
By Hugh O. Pentec st. 
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THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 
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A NEW EDITION. 


VOLTAIRE’S 
"SHON VWOA 


Translated from the French. Complete in 
one volume. With numerous illustra- 
tions, including three authenti- 
cated Portraits of the author. 


A handsome volume of 448 pages, printed on fine 
laid paper, and with the best modern presswork, 
Bound in cloth and half calf, library style; 67 en- 
gravings. Price, cloth, $1.50; half calf or half 
morocco, marbled edges, $4.00. 


Paper, $:. Address this office. 


IRST editorial, first column, first edi- 
torial page of Jronclad Age, edited by Dr. J. 
R. Monroe, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“You will find Otto Wett- 
stein’s Time-pieces, Jewelry, 
and other advertised wares as 
solid and honest as his solid 
and honest Atheism.” 


(@s- Send me trial order. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


Established in 1857. ROCHELLE, Iil. 


STAMMERING, © 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, HE 
BRYANTSCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 

“ Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
most successful of its kind in the United States,” 
—lV. Y. World. 


and writing of rights and wrongs can only 
interest those who have mental light suf- 
ficient to see a wrong and to know it as such 
and set out for a remedy. The TwENTIETH 
Century, as the skillful handmaid of evolu- 
tion, sees the wrongs—giant, hoary headed 
wrongs—of present systems and appeals to 
the spirit of justice which is supposed to 
live in the hearts of all intelligent, honest 
men and women; consequently it cannot be 
of much interest to the sordid, unthinking 
herd. It will do its work, it is doing its 
work, in the minds of those who have minds. 


May success continue to attend the TweEn- 


TIETH CenTuRY. At times I am saddened 
to think of the awful distance between it 
and what it advocates and the times when 
its truths will be accepted as such—but who 
knows but what the distance is not so very 
great? The wheels of evolution’s car are 
revolving fast these days.—J. J. CALLAHAN, 
Crystal, Col. 


I am circulating your paper as widely as 
possible, and expect to get you many sub- 
scribers. I am only seventeen years old, 
but so far my ideas are still more radical 
than those held by your paper, I believing 
Anarchism to be the only theory giving com- 
plete freedom toman. ButIam glad tosee 
anything for the amelioration of human con- 
ditions, and therefore hail your paper with 
joy.—P. E. DENIVELLE, New York. 


As my subscription expires August 6, I in- 
close one dollar for another six months. I 
am well pleased at the fearlessness with 
which Mr. Pentecost attacks old customs and 
superstitions. As a wrong that has been 
long established is looked upon by A great 
many people as right, and people submit to 
being plundered and deprived of the prod- 
ucts of their toil simply because it is cus- 
tomary, I hope he may live long to direct 
the rays of the Rising Sun of Reason so as to 
clear away the mists and fogs of superstition, 
for, as intelligence advances among man- 
kind superstition must recede before it, and 
the march of the human race will be onward 
and upward to that perfection which the 
anchors of civilization say will never be.— 
A. E. FELTER, Galena, South Dak. 


Glad to see the TWENTIETH CENTURY pros- 
pering. Greater prosperity awaits it when 
its editorial staff comes to appreciate that 
liberty is more readily attainable through 
equity, than equity through liberty. With 
best wishes, truly yours, Henry A. BEcx- 
MEYER, General Office, K. of L., Philadelphia. 


You are, in my opinion, making a good 
fight in some directions against the errors of 
the age, and also some bad blunders.—R. O. 
SouTHWworRTH, Abilene, Kan. 


Your paper does more good for mankind 
than all the churches combined. Iam sorry 
you stopped delivering yourlectures. When 
will you start to lecture again? I am wait- 
ing for them very impatiently. They sound 
to me better than Meyerbeer’s music.—] acoB 
H. STEERMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Faith of Reason,’ etc. 10 cents. 


The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O, Pente- 
cost. 3 cents. 


The Strike of a Sex ! 
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A NOVEL BY : 
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This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 


ject that is in many minds at the present time. . 


Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: “It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 
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‘‘T felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pu-s in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book 10, page 
262. 
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PROFESSION OF FAITH OF A 
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The above volume includes “A Search for Truth,’” 
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Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 
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cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 
Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 
by William Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 
other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $1.15. 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, 2cc. 
Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
prices ; send for list.) 
Guizot. History of Civilization. By M. Guizot. 
_ In one large volume, large 12mo, 270 pages ; cloth, 
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The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. Cloth, 60 cents ; half morocco, 75 cents. 

.McCarthy. A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; largetype, 
cloth, 35 cents. 

A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
W. Hutson ; r2mo, $1.10. 

The Story of the Earthand Man. Sir John W.. 
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Planetary and Stellar Worlds, by Gen. O. M.- 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
II—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Meas- 
ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda. 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Bot as By Stephen Pearl_Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $x. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 
York “ Tribune,’’ and a subsequent discussion, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, Ignorance. and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 3sc. 

REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 

. pressed Classes of Ireland) England, and: other 
partsofthe British Empire. A Reply to ‘“‘ Dun- 
raven.” By Lysander Spooner. This is the 
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aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW;; or, The Science of Justice. A 


treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 


rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, ro cents, 

ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. Anaddress 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bus- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 

THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wii- 
frid Scawen Blunt, A poem worthy of a plice 
in every man’s library, and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
tule. A red-line edition, printed beau‘ifu'ly,in 
large type, on fine paper and bound in parch 

~ ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents, 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AMI FRE.> 
By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
Reclus. Price, 10 cents. 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘ Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A criticism 
upon Henry George’s ‘' Protection or Free 
Trade.” By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents. 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of tve 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 1o cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Reinga 
Protest Against the Government of Man Ly 
Man, By Auberon Herbert. Price, ro cents. 

THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An alleg ri 
cal prose poem beautifully picturiny the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
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OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa 
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_ Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund theory Henr 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered” the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
si gage he wrote his ‘‘Progress and Pov- 
erty. 

That the weak points of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as to confirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them. 


With 
Henry George's Dental of Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 


15 Cents. 
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“ That ts the most perfect government in which ar 
injury to one ts the concern of all.” 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing Labor paper. Its columns every week contain 
contributions from the ablest thinkers upon eco- 
nomic questions. It is the only paper in which the 
principles and platform of the Order are authorita- 
tively discussed and explained. 

Among its regular contributors are 
T, V. POWDERLY, A. W. WRIGHT, 
RALPH BEAUMONT, 
HENRY A. BECKMEYER, 
‘““MERLINDA SISSINS,”’ 


three months. 
25 copies, three months, $5. 
Send subscriptions to 
* JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box 885, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chinese Classics. The wo:ks of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. : 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. 


The Talmud: What It Is. 


Large mo, 336 pp.; 


Cloth .o.62% 60 cents. 


; “That wonderful monument of human industrv, 


human wisdom, and human folly.’,-—Dean Mil- 
man. 
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THE KORAN. 
Translated by George Sale. 12mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


é PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centurie 
held his sword victorious over a large of. 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and still holds for him 
130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world. 
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THE : 
Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Social- 
ism. 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth” is a neat, 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought to be read 
and studied by every person who wants to be posted 
on what is thought At atid going on in the world. 
It does whatno other book does; it presents to the 
reader in a concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principal propositions of Modern Socialism, 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

‘*Mr Grénlund is a man to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to acquaint himse f with the hopes and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of m-n ”—[Wm. D. 
Howells in a three page review in Harper’s 
\ionthly. ; 

. Paper, 30 cents. 
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AGNOSTICISM 


or, the Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, PH.D. 


HOLMAN'S, 381 a 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. ne 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarrhea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity - 
in every family. Should always be on hen: for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 
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(Second Edztzon.) : : 


This little book, giving the substance of a course 
of lectures in Harvard University in 1888, is a short, 
terse, and compact argument, drawn solely from 
science and philosophy, to prove that the essential 
constitution of the Universe is positively knowable 
and known as at once an infinite Machine, an infi- 
nite Organism, and an infinite Person; and that this — 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD-CONCEPTION is. the necessary 
foundation of SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 

rvolume. xs2mo. Price $x. First edition ex-~ 
hausted in lessthan a month. 4 gee 
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cester P. O.. Mission, 


a5 EAN MESLIER, 


— BY — a ee, Catholic priest, who, after fe pas- = 
HERBERT SPEN CER. toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
e -abjured religious dogmas, and left as Azs 
CLOTH, - yee pao ae 


last will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his. 
death, the above work, ‘which he entitled | 


a ‘Common SENSE. * ae Repeal 


3390 per. Price in paper covers. so. cents ; ats 
oth, $r. In'‘German, cloth, $x. 
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EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral: and Physical 
PROGRESS: Its Law and Cause. ~ — 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth, 75 cents. . | 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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A Far Loot Ghiesa 


or, THE DIOTHAS. . 


English Healing Unguent. 


(Worth a Guinea a BOxs) 


“This Ointment cures where: other kinds fail. ‘Sent 
by mail. ‘Directions with. each box.. 50 cents. and . 
25. cents. iF 
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sons to read it who would never dr 
an nga ibe book. “pi 


~ 


r6m0. paper, so canes ee 


*,* A new and cheaper edition of this extremely 
thoughtful and ingenious volume’ has just been 
issued. It should be noted that “A ar Look 
Ahead” was first published in 1883, i cee 


“The book is devoted to customs, habits and 
love in the misty future, and for pure, genuine im- 
agination, most charmingly worked out, is unex- 
celled. Boston Evening ‘Transcript. 


»E. 
sei Satins 108 CLIFTON ST RET, ROCHESTER, Nexo 


ONLY — 
50 PRINTING QUTFITIOZ:, TaaaleaeTasaO 
f “8 ck ca eRe HAT a ae sy, (EES EIMERICICINSIGIEL | 
‘To cet Agents and buyers we will, for 60 days only, |lnagaeererrinrirearerelt 
TION, send these two Pati s ies SIC ATL ILENI 
postpaid on receipt of 25¢. silver |MUMMMeloYeKeIsloke lls) 
peat ee a WONDER 2ielelritiritiujulviv'wiw! i 
1 7) ee 
UL OFFER. Outtit) used for | P= SEES 
setting up names, printing cards, mark- |—Z Hae 
pe |. ° ing linen, books, envelopes, papers, etc.;- - 
Ix _ contains 3 alphabets neat eee holder, |= 
ES indelible ink, pad, tweerers in neat |i 
“ease Be ili full Catalogue and terms. YOU | 
_ can make MONEY at printing or selling outfits. 
| Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address === — 
| INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Fulton St, N, er PRIS as 


eS Thoughtful, liberal, and tolerant i in spirit, and | 
marked by a tone of practical suasteey 2 ts —Bos- : 
ton Bence, : 


ay nit “ 
gee 


rad es & ee 


Social Studies. 
By Rev. R. Heber Newton, author os “ Philistin 


Titles of Chapters: Thi Vision, 
: nal Ap ie (Gur Repub c, G 
nance, Public Imp vs 
te: 


poor posers 
ely read the 
AGE, by: Rev. Jesse 2 5 


To choose 
pamphlet SCIENTIFIC MARRIA 
‘H. Jones, or Harmony of the 

rue Marriage, telling forthe fir 
esta ‘“*fallingin Joye,” and ‘how to know - 
rue mute ?’—the® » = 5° 
insign. 10 cts. = xe 


; ae 

Creed and ‘Deed, ' 

By Felix Adler, remo, $x. tnelatics essays. on- 
“Immortality,” ‘‘Religion,” ‘ The New deal,” 


knowledge of a celts 


nts and: Medice 
ROruEE Judaism,” and others. ee aig 98 


ee 


The Bible OF aes 


A course ‘of lectures by John | w. Chadwic! 


“The need of somé such work is keenly felt by 
thousands of intelligent persons who are hot ina 
position to make an adequate study of. the cee 
ate works in which this criticism has written 
comments, yet earnestly desire: to know wha’ 
clusions the various scholars who have made s 


- Address ‘Twentiern Cent Y 


‘B. Le Row, author of ~ “English Sh 
feb i! ete, ; Price ie <) cents lage 
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4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1890. 


Twentieth Centur 


A WBREKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 


. Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


' The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
ea and fraternity the foundation principles. 
orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
respondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K.C.C.Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. j 


IRST editorial, first column, first edi- 
torial page of Jrouclad Age, edited by Dr. J. 
R. Monroe, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“You will find Otto Wett- 
ctein’s Time-pieces, Jewelry, 
and other advertised wares as 
‘solid and honest as his solid 
and honest Atheism.” 


(ee Send me trial order. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


Established in 1857. ROCHELLE, Il. 


ALL ABOUT FEOWERS ! 


 **Hern Leaves” tells it. Send 10 cents for three 
- (3) Hyacinth Bulbs, and Sample copy. 
Fern Cliff Greenhouses, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


66 ” is a pamphlet of 

SH 0 RTH AN D SOLE AtOn by the 
- editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


_ Have you used 
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Christian Paradoxes: 


Tue CHARACTERS OF A BELIEVING CHRISTIAN, 
IN PARADOXES, AND SEEMING 
CONTRADICTIONS. 


By FRANCIS BACON. 


(LORD VERULAM.) 


‘Read not to contradict nor to believe, but to weigh 
and consider.”—[ Bacon. 


TEN CENTS. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, With notesof Devey. New Ideal 
edition, large type, cloth, 


THIRTY CENTS. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Sots lege LATEST WORK. 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Christian Science Healing. 
Help for Mind, Body and Estate. 
By FRANCES LORD. 


A full course of lectures, with practical directions 
for applying its teachings to all the circumstances 
of daily life, with additional chapters on Education 
and Social Changes, on Theosophy and books 
which render it the broadest in scope of any book 
yet published in this line of thought. 

_ Mothers will find the chapters on ‘‘ Home Heal- 

ing,” and ‘Children and Education’ valuable 

helps in overcoming everyday ills and worries. 
Third edition. PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID. 


Lily Publishing House, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Tl. 


A Thoughtless Yes ! 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. - 


“The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have 
paid toimpudent authority the tribute of a thought- 
less ves.’’—R. G. INGERSOLL. 


THE above work, fresh from the press, is a col 
lection of nine short stories, as fo'‘lows: 
A Splendid Judge of a Woman, 
The Lady of the Club, 
Under Protest, 
For the Prosecution, 
A Rusty Link in the Chain, 
The Boler House Mystery, 
The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors, 
Florence Campbell’s Fate, 
My Patient’s Story. 


Printed on heavy paper; 23: pages. 50 cents. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GODS. 


With an introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
PAPER, 50C.; CLOTH, $1. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


SHORTHAND fina: 
instruction 
by practical. verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. Book 
and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


“Sale universal. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


LATEST ISSUES OF 


The Humboldt Library 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribét. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, 
. 15 cents. 

HYPNOTISM. Its History and Development. By Fredrik Biornsteaes M. D., Head Physician 

of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. 

Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. Director 

of the Boston School of Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) | 

CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. A ee eo Consisting of papers contributed to “The 

Nineteenth Century’ by Henr ay Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peter- 

borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of a atural Selection, with some of its applications. 

PartlI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., L.S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 cts.) 

DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 

Part JI By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L. S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 30cts.) 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By 5. Laing. laste (Double number, 30 

cents.) 

Same (Part II.) Single number. 

Ti:e ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE Illustrated. By G. 

Molloy D.D,D Se. Price 15 cents. 

THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT AND THE SUN ASA STOREHOUSE. OF ENERGY. Illustrated. 

By G Molloy, D. D.. D. Sc. _Price 15 cents. : 

UTILITARIANISM. By J. S. Mill. Price 15 cents. } 

UPON THE ORIGIN (F ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES; AND UPON GLACIAL, EROSION. By Sir 

A. C. Ramsay, F. R.S., ete.; Sir J. Ball, M. R. 1. A. F.L. §., etc.; Sir R. Il. Murchison, F. R. =e 

De... tes Prof. B. Studer, of erne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva ; Edw. Whimper, Prof. J. W 

Spencer, Ph D. Ae bee © Bt Double number. Price, 30 cents. 

Sam _ (Part 11.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 

QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Prof. A. Schaffle. 

Bosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. 

DARWINISM AND POLI ics «v David G Ritchie, M A-+and ADMIN, STRATIVE NIHILISM. By 

Thomas H. Huxley, t. R.S. Price 15 cents. 

PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By Paolo Mantegazza. 

Same (Part II) Double number, 30 cents. - 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CENTURY IN 

Double number, 30 cents. 

Same. (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents, { 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Isaac Taylor. Part I. Illustrated, Double number, 3oc. 

Same. (PartII.) Double number, 30 cents. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Prof. Geddes and J. Arthur Thompson. Illustrated. Double 
number, 30cents. Part II. in press. 


ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


Price 15 cents. 
STORING OF ELECTRICAL EVERGY. 


iragulated from the German by B. 


Iustrated ; double number, 30 cts. 
E NGLAND By Arnold Toynbee. 
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THE DAWNING 


A NOVEL. 


SLO STLICE HLA OR io  LALLI ORLA LO TGS es) 


By J. M. L. BABCOCK. 


~ 


ees 


“THE DAWNING” is a novel that takes up the injustice done by the rich to 
the poor, the mischievous misunderstanding between employers, and em- 
ployed, the relation of capital to labor, the shortcomings of the Church, and 
the imperfections of the law in regard to workingmen. There is no angry 
vituperation, no abuse of the rich because they are r'ch; but the attthor has 
an intense feeling about the great injus:ice that l:es at the f. un: dation of the 
whole practical treatment of labor, about the bad « ffect of this i.. justice uron 
all classes, and the social dangers that it creates and fosters, The ihero avd 
heroine of the story are very noble characters. Langdon Bowditch’ becomes 
interested in workingmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at hisclub and 
at the houses of his friends. He loses his popularity among the lighter and 
gayer youths of b th sexes, but he wins the enduring love of a beautiful girl, 
who believes, as he believes, in faithfulness to one’s ideal, and thét for the 
only perfect love the ideal of both man and woman must be identical, must 
be al fe ‘resting «n the basis of absolute right, intensified by the highest 
moral iaspiraticn, devoted to the highest human good.’ ” ; [Boston ; 
Advertiser. 

“The book is, on the whole, so soca: and breathes such pure sentiments, 
that we are convince d that no one can read it without being elevated there»y, 
and we especially recommend it to those young men and women wha are just 
entering upon life, and have not yet decided what part to take in it. | It may 
help them to see, in the words of the author, ‘that it is not what a man gains, 
but what he strives for, that indicates the tone and fibre of his character,’ and 
that true happiness lies not in the beaten paris of the world, but in the com- 
paratively untried paths of justice and truth.”— [Liberty. 


“Itisan admirably digested and thoughtful work. The plot is ingenious, 
the action spirited, and the narrative eloquent.”—[Philadelphia Item. 
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382 Pages. Paper, 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., New 


August 21, cae 
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NUMBERS OF . 


24 
VOLUME III. 


Twentieth Century 


containing the following Addresses 


BY pe OGH, 0. ‘PENTECOST. 


Georgeism, The Sunday Question, 
Tardy Reflections on the Johnstown Disaster, 
What Must I Do? Wanted! A New Religion. 
Murder by Law, Politics and Politicians, : 
An Infamous Conspiracy. 

Clubs, Handcuffs and Dungeon Cells, 
Neither Ballots nor Bullets, | A Timid Majority, 
How to Silence Our Enemies, 

A Gigantic Poorhouse, —- Utopia, — 

The Rich New World, Words! Words ! ! Words! 
A Troublesome God, 
The Crime of the Eleventh of November, - ; 
Respectable Thieves, What Should I Do? 
A Troublesome Belief in a Future Life. — 
The Presbyterian Dilemma, 
The Non-Dignity of Labor. 


95 Cente4 
WITH HANDY BINDER... ......... poi eo B15 0> 


An Experiment in Mae 


A NOVEL: 3 
j By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar.  —_ | Paper, Fifty Cents, 


re (ee A suggestive solution of the marriage aues- : 
ion. 
_ Address “TwenTieTH Century. See 


worss OF MAX NORDAU. 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- i. 
ilization, = 

364 Pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $x. eRe 
(a~ The sale of this work is prohibited tne 


. various parts of Europe. — 


*“'This book is not a book ; itis a deed. And those 
ta oppose it will prove that they _ rN Saree 
na News. — 


oxRApOL 
400 pages. Paper, soc. Cloth, One Dollar 


The ‘* Paradoxes” like the “‘ Conventional Ne 
deal with prevalent reine is 


PARIS SKETCHES, 


PART I. PAPER, 50 cents. 


_ — For table of contents see back numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Liberal Classics. 


Volney’s Ruins of See cate odie re 
map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients : 
Paper, 4oc.; cloth 75 

 TheVicar of "Savoy, by jean Jacaties Rowsseat, : 

._ with ortrait. Paper cover, 25c.; cloth.... kom 
Superstition in all Ages, by jean Meslier, an un- 
believing Monk. Paper cover, soc.; cloth. .$z.00 
History of Christianity, by Edward Gibbon. 


ee ee ee eee ey 


One vol.,12mo., cloth, 864 , illustrated... $r. 50. 
Christian Paradoxes, Hy rancis Bacon:s 0. tos 
Voltaire’s Romances. Profusel illustrated, Sia 


12m0,, 480 pp. Paper cover, $1; cloth........ 


+ $1.50 
Address ee ae : 


H. i: BARRON, 
= 
Hot Water Heating. y 


48 Railroad avenue, ‘Jersey oe i 


August 21, 1890 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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By 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . .. Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’”’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


“I was unable to lay it down until I had finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L, Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and foie have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E,. Willard. 


EDMUND BOISGILBERT, M. D. 


‘Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czesar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, 


“T have read ‘Czsar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.”—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘*A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.”’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25 paper, 50 cents. 


Address Twentieth Century. 


LOS CERRITOS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 


This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
Scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘“‘How the Church Obstructs Progress,” 
by Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


| Twe NEW PAMPHLETS 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


Ie 
**Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living.” 
Il. 
‘‘ Why lam Not an Agnostic.” 


Three cents each. - - Address this office, 


‘‘A Bad God and a False Heaven,” by 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


a hae VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANARCHISM. 


Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type. 


By DYER D. LUM. 


Contents: 


I, Fundamental Principles, 
II. Free Land, . Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, V. Free Exchange, 
VI. Mutual Credit, 
VII. Emancipation of Credit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods, 


Price, - - 25 Cents. 


= 


A Rival of ‘*‘Les Miserables.’’ 
SEE Tess 


Rag-Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Just Published. 

A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved fhe greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel, 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 


“Better than I,’’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
‘you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 

What Great Critics Think of It: 

Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘' You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role,”’ 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?’ Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘It isthe Ireland of Paris.” 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘'The work of a Titan.” 

325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Wits OF 


‘Thomas Paine. 


Age of Reason, Paper, «sc; cloth, soc. 
Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophe- 
cies. Paper, 40c; cloth, 75c. 


Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15¢. 


Crisis. Written during American Revolution. 
Paper, 4oc ; cloth. 75c. 
reat Works. 8vo, 800pages. Cloth, $3; leather, 
$43; morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


Political Works: “Common Sense,” “ Crisis,” 
“Rights of Man.” Cloth, $1.50. 

Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on 
French Revolution. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 

Theological Works: ‘‘ Age of Reason,” ‘* Exami- 
nation of Prophecies,’ etc., with Life of Paine and 
steel portrait, $1.50. 

Paine Vindicated. Repl 
By R. G. Ingersoll. Wit 
I5C. 


to New York Odserver. 
oman Catholic canard, 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


TEN CENTS, 


NEATLY BOUND. | 


“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


THE FIRST NOVEL 


By EpWARD BELLAMY, 


author of “Looking Backward ; “Six to One,” 
fam A mighty clever story. Only ascents, _ 


~ The case of Moses Harman. By Hugh O. 
Pentecost and Dr. Foote, Jr, 3 cents. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. August 21, 1890. 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 
Articles of special interest to our readers : 


New ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEw, (35C) 
The Louisiana Purchase. L. E. Munson. 
A Poetical Heart-break. saa 
George Eliot as a Representative of Her 
-ooegTimes, 2° “Sg Elda M. Street. 
What is Atmosphere in a Picture? 

F. Wayland Fellowes. 


Current Literature. 
Medical Education. Francis Delafield, M.D. 


Any of the above can be ordered from the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


The eat Works 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR, F.R.A.S. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Hereditary Traits, and other Essays. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Illusions of the Senses, and other Essays, 


Notes on Earthquakes, with fourteen miscel- 
laneous Essays. 


Six books in one volume. Cloth ia iiee cee $1.50. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street, New York. 


0 B. FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS, 


THE SAFEST CREED, and Twelve Other Dis- 
courses of Reason. 


“The most satisfactory of anything of a radical 
nature we have ever read.”’ 238 pages; cloth, $1. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 
extra. $1.50. 


A HISTORY OF TRANCENDENTALISM in New 
England. Octavo, with portrait of the author. 
Cloth extra, $2.50. 

“Masterly in matter, treatment and 

—([N. Y. Tribune. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study of 
Primitive Christianity. 8vo,clothextra. $1.75. 
“Marked by all thoseelem. nts of strong intellec- 
tuality, refined culture, mental honesty, and skill 
in argument, which are so prominent in all hs pre- 
vious works.’’—| Neav Bedfurd Mercury. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


1zm0, cloth 


style.” 


Send for our new edition of ‘“*Volney’s 
Ruins.” | 


(= To avoid the evil effects of Tea and Coffee, use constantly VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA, which is sTRENGTHENING TO THE NERVES and a refreshing and nourishing beverage 
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> 

PURE, THE FOREMOST COCOA OF EUROPE, HIGHEST AWARDS AT << 

SOLUBLE, THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA, THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, > 

Delicious, Easily Digested—Made Instantly, The Original—Take no other. & 

> 
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3 " Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 


> 
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(38> One trzal ot Van Houren’s Cocoa will convince every one of its great superz- 
ority wm strength, flavor, and economy. Ask for Van Houten’s and take no other. 


Twentieth Century 


A WEREEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


HUGH 0. PENTECOST, Editor. 


Each number contains Mr. Pentecost’s address of the preceding Sunday, delivered in Library Hall, 
Market street, between Broad and Halsey streets, Newark, N. J., at 1: a. m.; Everett Assembly 
Rooms, corner Bridge street and Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 3:30 p. m.; Masonic Temple, 
corner of Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, New York, at 8 p. m. 


Motto: ‘\HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary 
Codperation instead of Compulsory Codperation, the Liberation of the human 
mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 
Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 

It is meant also to be a broad-minded, unsectarian meeting place for the representatives of all p*ases 
of Economic, Ethical, Political, Philosophical. Sociological, and Religious Thought. Orthedox and Lib- 


eral Christians, Spiritualists, Hebrews, Agnostics, Atheists, and Freethinkers of every shade of opinion; 
Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of p-ace- 


ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal 


cordiality, fairness, and respect. 


Edward Bellamy, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Laurence Gronlund, 5 K. Ingalls, 
Rev. J. C. Kimball, 

Harry L. Koopman, 
Marie Louise, 

Herr Most, 

William M. Salter, 
Benj R. Tucker, 
T. B. Wakeman, 
James H. West, 


Clinton Furbish, 


Victor Yarros, 


Rabbi G. Gottheil, 


r. Daniel De Leon, 
George Edgar Mo: tgomery, 
Hon. Frank T. Reid, 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Gen. M. M, Trumbull, 
Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph D., 


Rev. R Heber Newton. 


Some Contributors: 
Rey. John W. Chadwick, 


Rev. W. S. Crowe, 
Rev Henrv Frank, 
Helen H. Gardener, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Dyer D. Lum, 
Edmund Montgomery, 
. W. Sullivan, 
rof. Wm. G. Sumner, 
W.L. Sheldon, 
Si Slokum, 
Otto Wettstein, 
A. Van Deusen, 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE YEAR, $2; Six Montus, $1; THREE Montus, 60 CENTS; SINGLE CoPlIEs, 


5 CENTs. 
$7.50. 
Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY stopped at the expiration 
of their subscription should notifv us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have 
it continued. 


Five new subscriptions or one renewal and four new subscriptions, 
To foreign countries in the postal union, one year, $3. 
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“EHlear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The edttor ts responstble for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2. The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

Hucu O, PENTECcosT. 


THE strike on the New York Central railroad is over. 
The strikers have been completely beaten. Vice Presi- 
dent Webb was not under the necessity of sending out 
blood hounds to catch his runaway slaves. Hunger 
drove them back into worse slavery than they before 
endured. 


Practically the last word of the strike was spoken 
last Thursday by Mr. Webb. It was in the form of a 
“statement” as follows :— 


A large number of men who have been out on strike are making 
application at different points on the road for reinstatement, the ap- 
plications being coupled with assurances of loyalty and promises 
of good behavior in the future. 

The question being continually asked as to what the company’s 
position is with regard to these men, I will say as follows :— 

On careful inquiry I find that many of them are good employes, 
having been in times past fazthful servants of the company, and 
many of them have been /ed znfo this difficulty through intimida- 
tion, misrepresentation, or ignorance. I appreciate their situation 
very fully, especially in those cases where the men have wives and 
children who are dependent on them for support. I have given 
the matter very careful consideration, and have instructed our 
officials as follows :— 

‘That each case shall be considered separately and on its merits ; 
and where ¢he farty has been asatzsfactory and faithful employe, 
and where the saferzntendent or offictal immediately in charge ts 
satisfied, or can satisfy the general superintendent, that the man 
has left under the extenuating circumstances above outlined, that 


then, if a vacancy exists, he shall be taken on as a new employe ; 
that where no vacancy exists the name of the applicant will be taker, 
and as the business increases during the autumn and winter, and 
when additional help is needed, his application will receive all due 
consideration. 

It is, however, distinctly understood, and the rule will be rigidly 
enforced, that the new men who have recently and on account of 
this strike come into our service shall not be displaced unless their 
services are unsatisfactory ; and that those men who were formerly 
in the company’s employ and left in this strike, but who under the 
above instructions may be reinstated, will enter the service not as 
old men reinstated, but as entirely new employes ; and hereafter, 
with regard to promotions, discharges, assignments of work, etc., 
they will be regarded as new men. 

Those men who have been ¢urdulent, tntmzcal, and detrimental 
to this company and its interests will not under any consideration 
be taken back into the service. 


The reader is requested to carefully consider the fore- 
going words that I haveitalicized. The “party” whoap- 
plies for a situation must give “assurances of loyalty” to 
the company and “ promises of good behavior.” If the 
“party” succeeds in getting a job he will hold it at the 
arbitrary will of “the superintendent or official im- 
mediately in charge” of him. He must go back into 
the service of the company as a ‘new employé.” Hear 
Mr. Webb explain what a “new employé” means :— 


” 


Taking a man back as a ‘‘new employé” means that he will not 
be credited on the books of the company with long service, and that 
he will not be entitled to any of the special privileges which he 
might otherwise enjoy. 

He is stripped of the “special privileges”’ that his 
reputation as a “faithful servant” gave him. The men 
who have least of the spirit of the slave, the leaders 
who aroused the others to revolt against their slavery, 
will not be taken back into “the service”’ at all. 


If the reader will turn to Henry D. Lloyd’s account 
in “The Story of Spring Valley” of the conditions on 
which the starved Spring Valley miners went back to 
work he will find them practically identical with these. 
In both cases the laborers struggled for more bread 
and freedom, were whipped, and then driven into worse 
slavery. Thus every struggle between organized mo- 
nopolists and organized laborers, while land and money 
are monopol:zed, must end. 


Listen to the victorious tyrant again :— 

I don’t want to be hard on such men who have otherwise been 
faithful to us. We don’t mean to be revengeful in this matter, but 
only just. 

These are the words of the conscious or unconscious 
hypocrite who in his ‘‘statement”’ says :— 

I appreciate their situation’ very fully, especially in those cases 
where the men have wives and children who are dependent on them 
for support. 

He doesn’t “mean to be revengeful.” Heonly means 
to be “just!” Mr. Webb may not realize it, but he is 
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a heartless slavedriver. Nobody should ever respect 
him again. And yet nine-tenths of all the politicians, 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, college professors, tender 
hearted fathers and mothers, and clergymen in this 
country will approve of Mr. Webb. 


The laborers struck for more bread and freedom. 
This was the crime for which they are now “justly” 
punished! Mr. Webb’s company legally steals about 
eight-tenths of all that these laborers earn. They 
struck to reduce the stealing to seven-tenths. And 
thus are they “justly” punished. No words could 
fittingly describe Mr. Webb’s merciless brutality. 


And where was the Government? : 

On last Friday morning the “Sun” said :— 

The police are as watchful as ever, and perhaps more so, now 
that the strikers are defeated, and there is a possibility of some 
‘‘sorehead ” among them trying to do something rash. Not a 
single arrest has yet been made in connection with the strike. 

How docile, how patient under their bitter wrongs 
the laborers were is shown by the fact that during the 
strike not an arrest was made, The reader will please 
get the picture in his mind. Behind the railroad com- 
pany, a State created monopoly, assisting it in every 
way to reduce the laborers to slavery, stands the Gov- 
ernment in the persons and revolvers.of the police. 
Without the police, supported by compulsory taxes 
wrung from laborers, these laborers could not have 
been conquered. The monster enemy and tyrant of 
laborers is the Government, the protector of monopo- 
lists. How blind the people are not to see it. 


Laborers themselves fairly worship the Government 
that destroys them. Observe: 

The Pinkerton guard at the main railroad crossing at East Albany 
directed several Knights who were gathered near the switch to 
leave the track, saying that no one was allowed to cross. A Knight 
named John Bird got on the track. Another Pinkerton struck him 
with his club. Other Pinkertons coming up, they made the mana 
prisoner, and were about to put him under guard when the Knights, 
who had gathered in force, made arush for the Pinkertons. The 
guards were quickly overpowered, and the striker was rescued amid 
the shouts and yells of the crowd, which numbered seven hundred. 
The Pinkertons backed themselves up against a flaghouse and re- 
mained on the defensive, while one of the number summoned aid. 
Bird, with several friends, went down to Greenbush, to swear out 
a warrant against the Pinkertons for assault. 

A laboring man, John Bird, committed the crime of 
getting on the railroad track. A “Pinkerton,” a hired 
bravo, murderer, assassin, invested with authority by 
the Government, viciously attacked him. Then John 
Bird ** went down to Greenbush to swear out a warrant” 
for the “ Pinkerton’s” arrest. Are youa fool, John Bird? 
Do you suppose the Government will protect you against 
one of its own hired murderers? Was not the “ Pinker- 
ton” placed there to club you into submission to the rail- 
road company, if you would not submit without club- 
bing? 


Poor, superstitious John Bird. Will you never see 
that the myth you call the Government is in really a 
number of ruling persons who compel you by your 
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labor, and that of your class, to support a number of 
hired clubbers and killers to keep you in order; to keep 
you from walking across the railroad tracks that you 
yourselves build; to prevent you trom keeping what 
you produce? I fear you will never see this. You 
probably pride yourself on your respect for “law and 
order,” on your patriotism. You would probably be 
only too glad to die for the flag that represents nothing 
for you and your wife and children but injustice, ty- 
ranny, and oppression. 


Poor, superstitious John Bird. Did you suppose that 
in a case between you and a “ Pinkerton” a Green- 
bush judge would give you justice? What would be- 
come of the Webbs and Depews and Vanderbilts and 
their unjustly acquired wealth if the “ Pinkertons ” 
were discredited? Go bind up your broken head, John 
Bird, and learn that in comparison with a “Pinkerton” 
you and your class are nothing. The monopolists pay 
youadollarandahalfaday. They pay the “ Pinkerton” 
three dollarsaday. They pay you five hundred dollars 
ayear. They pay uniformed policemen twelve hundred 
dollars a year. This shows whose services they value 
most highly. 


And during the strike where was God? 

Was he on the side of the railroad company or the 
strikers? I can find that he did but one thing for the 
strikers. He knew what odds were against them; he 
knew they had wives and children depending on them ; 
he knew they were fighting for bread and liberty; he 
knew their cause was just and the cause of Mr. Webb 
and his company unjust. But this is all he did for the 
strikers :— 

About 4:30 Pp. M. there was some excitement caused in this local- 
ity [Albany] by the falling of one of the Pinkerton guards on the 
bridge in an epileptic fit. He speedily recovered and resumed 
his patrol. 

To all the prayers of the laborers and their wives 
and children this was the only answer: One “ Pinker- 
ton” struck down by the Hand of Providence for a few 
minutes. Aside from this single epileptic fit nothing 
occurred to indicate that God thought of the laborers 
in their misery and peril. 


Like the Government, God is always on the side of 
the monopolists. And. why not? What can the labor- 
ers do for God and the Church compared with what 
the Vanderbilts can do? God knows who the best 
friends of his Church are. 


Let not the religious reader regard this as blasphemy. 
What I mean is that as there is no Government so there 
isno God. Government is a name given to politicians 
and policemen paid by monopolists out of compulsory 
taxes wrung from laborers. God is aname given toan 
idea by means of which clergymen supported by mo- 
nopolists keep the poor in slavish contentment. 


And where was T. V. Powderly? 
On August 14 he left Detroit for New York. As he 
was on the way he is reported to have said :— 


Se 
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We will see Mr. Webb the very first thing. There is nothing 
proud about us, and we have nothing to hide. If the men are found 
to be wrong we will applaud the action of the company in discharg- 
ing them. 

Mr. Powderly may not have said this. I take the 
paragraph from a newspaper dispatch. But I have 
seen no denial that he said it. It is not improbable 
that the words are substantially his. How can the 
laborers have been wrong? Are they not underpaid 
and overworked? Can they have been wrong in try- 
ing by peaceable means to get juster wages and to have 
organized laborers recognized by organized monopolists? 
Have they destroyed property or life? Have they not 
been wonderfully quiet and submissive? It would be 
an interesting spectacle to see Mr. Powderly deciding 
that the men were wrong and applauding “the action 
of the company in discharging them.” 


The outcome of this strike tends to confirm me in a 
growing opinion that within a few years blood will flow 
in the streets of our cities. A drop of blood for every 
tear that for generations poverty has squeezed from 
sunken eyes. The monopolists are drunk with power. 
Mines, factories, and railroads are peopled with slaves. 
The only means of defense of which these slaves know 
anything is “organized labor.” They are deaf and blind 
to those who tell them that as long as monopolistic rent, 
interest, profit, and taxes exist they must always be 
slaves. They do not comprehend the causes of their 
bondage. They will not agitate to remove those causes. 
All they will listen to is “organized labor.” 


And now “organized labor” is manifestly a failure. 
It is powerless in the mining districts and on the rail- 
roads as elsewhere. The Western Union has defeated 
it. The steamship companies have defeated it. The 
mine owners have defeated it. The railroads have de- 
featedit. It defeats itself by its warring factions. The 
Knights of Labor, the American Federation, the En- 
gineers’ Brotherhood—Powderly, Gompers, Arthur— 
fight against each other more fiercely than they op- 
pose the monopolists. One or the other of them will, 
upon occasion, side with the monopolists against their 
brother workingmen, as in the “Q” and the New York 
Central strikes. 


The monopolists no longer fear organized labor. Ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dispatch “a leading of- 
ficial of a railroad centering” at Albany on August 14 
said :— 

If every man on our road from the superintendent down, includ- 
ing locomotive engineers, and all classes of skilled labor, should 
go out upon strike and leave the field clear, without interfering 
with trains or intimidating new men, I could fill their places in ten 
days. 


This is probably true. 


Before long laborers will realize the futility of strikes 
and boycotts. When they do, not understanding the 
real causes of their misery, they will be ready to fight. 
Then mob will follow mob and revolution will finally 
burst forth from the womb of despair. 
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And what will revolution accomplish? Nothing but 
to clog the chariot wheels of progress with the bodies 
of the slain. Nothing good can come of fighting War 
does nothing but destroy. Reason alone can setile the 
labor problem. If men will not reason, the problem 
will never be solved. 


Vacant land must be free to laborers. Men must be 
free to trade with whom they please, using whatever 
money they please. Profits and compulsory taxes must 
cease. The politicians must cease granting monopolies 
to capitalists. Policemen must cease attacking work- 
ing people for doing no wrong. 


Except to educate people to understand these neces. 
sities nothing useful can be done. So-called “practical” 
measures, such as the organization of laborers and the 
passing of laws, are all impractical; they accomplish 
nothing; they are failures from start to finish. 


My readers may keep on calling those of us who teach 
thus “dreamers” and “visionaries” and “idealists,” but 
some generation will look back and wonder why it took 
the world so long to understand truth so simple. 


Ir is rumored that with his court and all his adher- 
ents the Pope has decided to leave Rome, Concerning 
which the Manchester (England) “Courier” says :— 

From a practical point of view this means ruin to Rome, for with 
the Pontiff will go the Cardinals, the prelates, and a vast number of 
persons who annually come to Rome as pilgrims. In fact commercial 
ruin stares innkeepers and shopkeepers in the face. Still it is im- 
possible for any earnest Christian even now to live in Rome, which 
is fast becoming the headquarters of Atheism and Free Thought. 
The shop windows are full of shocking caricatures of the Deity, 
license is allowed for blasphemy, and its indecency has never beeu 
surpassed in history, even during the French year of 1793. 


The light of reason and an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom seems to be disturbing to his Holiness. If he 
leaves Rome where will he go? Any other city as a 
papal residence is impossible. Rome! What would 
the Catholic church be without Rome? Withthedown- 
fall of the Pope’s Roman court the final disintegration 
of the Catholic church will begin. 


Tue estimable gentleman who signs himself “ Rinc- 
tum,” in regard to my recent,call for any statute laws, 
except those against physical attacks on life or prop- 
erty, which do not favor one class against another class, 
says :— 

Perhaps the lien law is one of those you are inquiring for; by 
which a workman may file a claim on a building or premises for 
work performed. Ifa contractor fails to pay wages the lien still 
holds good. What fault do you find in this law? é 

For a contractor to attempt to cheat a workman out 
of his wages is a crime, an invasion. Nevertheless I 
object to this law because, as I understand it, (1) it 
makes the workman a preferred creditor, which is un- 
fair to other creditors; (2) it calls in the police power 
of the State to settle a private matter; (3) it interferes 
with the development of genuine business honesty by 
inyoking the power of the State to collect a debt, 
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Wo:kmen should not work for contractors who do not 
pay wages promptly. Such contractors would speedily 
fail if there were no laws for the collection of debts. 
The credit of an honest contractor is a safer guarantee 
to a workman than the protection of a statute law. 


“Rinctum ” further says :— 

In California lately a judge ordered his officers to tear an infant 
from its mother’s arms and deliver it to its father’s sister, who had 
adopted it. ‘The mother had signed away her rights under threats. 
With no laws, the father would have taken the child without going 
into court. Do you think a law protecting the mother’s right to 
possession of her children at all times would be a bad law? 

In the instance cited the court seems to have worked 
a cruel injustice, as courts are apt todo. Why alaw 
protecting a mother’s right to possess her children any 
more than a similar law protecting the father’s right? 
Are the mother’s rights more sacred than the father’s? 
Is not a law in favor of the mother a law against the 
father? The case in point illustrates the fact that 
when the State meddles in family affairs it is pretty 
sure to do harm. 


As a further example of the operation of free money, 
I call attention to a fifty-cent note that we have re- 
ceived, written on an ordinary bit of paper, thus :— 


O facilitate exchange of labor products this 
so-cent note is issued by me, and is re- 
deemable on demand. NORTON, 
Fifty Cents. July 31, 1890. 
Daphne, Baldwin county, Ala. 


The order accompanying the note was for one of 
“ Brick ”’ Pomeroy’s “Journey of Life” which we bought 
with Pomeroy’s two dollar bill. We declined to accept 
this note because Mr. Norton is unknown in this neigh- 
borhood, and the note would be useless to us. I do not 
know what Mr. Norton’s business is. But suppose h 
keeps a grocery store. In that case it is easy to see 
how in Daphne, with such bits of paper as the one re- 
ferred to, he could buy about everything he needs to 
use, agreeing to accept them for groceries. Outside of 
the number of persons in Daphne who know him and 
trust him, Mr. Norton’s money might never circulate, 
but even that limited circulation might be a great con- 
venience tohim. Andif the ten per cent tax and other 
restrictions were taken off private money, millions of 
persons would be similarly convenienced. 


Some “ Pinkertons” at Albany last Sunday wantonly 
shot four poor persons. The newspapers spoke of it 
as merely a careless use of weapons. If the poor strik- 
ers or their friends had shot four Pinkertons, there 
would have been a mighty howl of indignation and 
horror, and the newspapers would have read the work- 
ing people long lectures on “law and order.” How 
much longer is it to be supposed working people will 
endure these repeated murderous attacks by hired 
bravos? | 


Tue following letter is from D R. Wallace. It comes 
from the North Texas Hospital for the Insane at Ter- 
rell, Texas. It makes good, warm reading for the dog 
days :— 
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Inclosed are fifty cents arrearage to TwenTIeTH CENTURY to 
date. Do not want it. 

I try to be an optimist, to take the world as I find it, and make 
the best of it. Highest philosophy, higher, I hold, than Spinoza, 
Descartes, Kant, or Herbert Spencer ever dreamed of. I try to 
take a hopeful view of the future of the race. However, when I 
see men of marked ability like yourself, and brainless cranks like 
Edward Bellamy, laboring, apparently in earnest, to inaugurate 
civil and social conditions that would, if history has any meaning, 
remit it back to a state of hopeless savagery, I know not which 
way to look, nor what to think. What a przorz reasonings sug- 
gest all history confirms, viz.: the race can only advance when, on 
the one hand, rendered secure in person and property by Govern- 
ment, and on the other, permitted to exercise their energies unin- 
terfered with by Government only to the extent of not permitting 
them to infringe upon the equal rights of others. 
face of fact, trend, and history, you would have no Government, 
and Mr. Bellamy would substitute for republicanism-individualism 
paternalism. ‘The one at once, the other in less than three genera- 
tions, would land the most civilized nation in the world into a state 
of dreary barbarism. What for? That the vicious good-for- 
nothings may be supported in their vice and idleness, and be thus 
deprived of all incentive to effort, rendering them still more worth- 
less, while the virtuous and industrious are discouraged and emas- 
culated of all their energy by being unprotected from despoiling and 
depredation, and seeing the good-for-nothings fare just as well as 
the hard-working thrifty. 

I happen personally to know a few of your labor reform shriek- 
ers. It may be I have been unfortunate in my acquaintance. But 
I do not happen to know a single one who is not an unprincipled, 
thriftless, good-for-nothing, trying to live without work by depre- 
dating upon the ignorant and credulous. I lived a number of 
years in the same town (Waco, Tex.,) with your martyr, Albert 
Parsons, knew him well, and a more unprincipled, worthless scoun- 
drel never disgraced humanity. Itis his sort you would have let 
alone, permitted to depredate upon society at their sweet will. 
Every time one of them is hung, as they all ought to be, you raise 
a howl—another judicial murder has been committed! I have my 
opinion of any man who, while enjoying their protection will yet 
so write in regard to the regular action of the law courts of the 
constituted authorities of the land. It is all right when one of 
your friends kills a good man. 

This much for your benefit. 
would publish it. You flourish and boast of fairness, in giving 
both sides, I quite understand. It am unts to your publishing 
some weak, wishy-washy stuff, (I presume you write it), to show 
how easy you can answer it, and when you have done so you pro- 
ceed to swell. 

I have read much in the TwentierH CENTURY on your side, if 
that may be said to have side, which ‘‘form has none.” Do not 
complain of personalism, harshness, hard names. I have 
been reading after you in your writings published to the million, in 
which the mildest epithets you apply to me and my class are thief, 
land shark, robber, etc. 

It is fair to say that I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Wallace is not a patent in the North Texas Hospital for 


the Insane. 


A NuMBER Of persons have recently inquired why my 
addresses do not appear in these columns. I am de- 
livering no addresses now. Ina month or so they will 
be resumed. 


In speaking of the books he has been reading since 
having been so unjustly and shamefully sent to prison 
Moses Harman mentions as among the number :— 

Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” Stewart’s ‘‘ Conservation of Energy,” 
Draper’s ‘‘ Conflict Between Religion and Science,” and Emerson’s 
‘Prose Works.” Among those treating upon industrial and social 
problems I confess to a very agreeable disappointment in reading 
‘“‘ Looking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy. 


And yet in the — 


Of course it was not expected you - 
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I ask our conservative readers to reflect whether a 
bad man would be likely to choose these books to read. 
Moses Harman’s imprisonment is an awful disgrace to 
the people who consent to it. 


Contributed. 


Articles of mere than 1,200 words are Liable to be rejected. 


THE CHURCH PROGRESSIVE. 


BY HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN. 


The Church advances ; to each new position 
The bold Time-Spirit takes she hobbles fast,— 

Unconscious that her progress is admission 
That false is all she stood for in the past. 


Burlington, Vt. 


ISMS: AN ADDRESS TO CONSERVATIVES. 


BY CHARLES W. THOMPSON. 


Four years ago this country received the greatest 
shock it has encountered since the war. The disre- 
garded muitterings of discontent swelled of a sudden 
into a mighty roar of anger, and blood drops spattered 
the streets of Chicago, spattered the depot grounds of 
East St. Louis, spattered the prairie lands of Arkansas. 
The startled American people suddenly woke up, as it 
had done in 1861, and four men, mouthpieces of dis- 
content, were hanged. The noise died down, and the 
American people went to sleep again. If the uprising 
of 1886 is referred to, it is as something long past and 
unlikely to be revived. 

Is it? Do you read the papers? 

Why did these men revolt? What was it that caused 
that great revolt of labor? What brought on the hori- 
zon the darkest cloud that has overhung America since 
1860? Was it merely an unreasonable unrest on the 
part of the poorer classes? Or was it the natural out- 
break of American citizens who are oppressed? Does 
it not seem to you strange, when you think of it, that 
such a tremendous outburst as that was should have 
passed so quickly out of existence and left no trace be- 
hind? 

It has not passed out of existence. ‘Today there is 
more danger threatening America from the toilers 
than there was in 1886. The outcry was suppressed 
and stifled, and having carefully suppressed the steam, 
we are riding in easy comfort on the boiler. Thank 
you, we are very comfortable. 

The greatest question that this nation has ever grap- 
pled with is about to confront it. How soon I do not 
know, but before very long—anything may precipitate 
it—we shall have to meet that question; and woe betide 
us if we delay that day toolong! Such a paliry ques- 
tion.as slavery was as nothing to the great question we 
shall face—you and I shall face—before we have cast 
many more votes. You can see it in every paper and 
magazine you pick up, if you read between the lines, 
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Why do the reverend this and professor that write 
windy articles for this and that review and magazine 
to explain what this social chasm means, that is grow- 
ing wider and wider every day? For, you will notice, 
we have progressed since 1886. It is now universally 
admitted that there zs a social chasm. It is no longer 
denied that the rich are growing richer and the poor 
are growing poorer year by year. Dr. Thickskullery 
no longer contends that the laboring classes have no 
ills to complain of except what exist in their imagina- 
tion. Only Mr. Edward Atkinson is left of all the able 
logicians who tried so assiduously to prove three years 
ago that the laboring classes of America were on the 


whole pretty well off and very comfortable. This is 
progress. 
I want you to look into this social question. Noman 


who is a man at all—no citizen who expects to vote as 
a citizen’s duty binds him to do—can afford to see a 
thunder cloud like this arising and disregard it. Read 
up on it—learn the facts of the case—for I tell you 
honestly that if you do not do it now, you will have to 
before long. 

Go down with me some day in spring or summer to 
the East Side. Thereis one street in particular I want 
youtonotice. Itisastreet of ordinary width, for down 
town New York, but when you have passed the Bowery, 
you will have to force and elbow your way through the 
crowd to get through those fourteen blocks in half an 
hour. It is the ordinary population of Hester street. 
The middle of the street is filled with men and women. 
The stench is horrible—but it is the ordinary air of 
Hester street, the air they breathe all the time. It 
is merely caused by the closeness of the quarters in 
which they are huddled and crowded and jammed. 
Look around, and see those skeleton-like little girls 
—I’ve seen them, many a time—staggering under the 
weight of babies nearly as large as themselves. J don’t 
know what makes the children havesuch gaunt, shadowy 
faces and forms, or what gives them such lack-lustre eyes, 
like acorpse’s. Col. Elliott F. Shepard tells us it is God. 
If it is, ] am an Infidel. I don’t believe it. But it is 
better still, for a man who does not think it worth while 
to examine into the social question, to walk down For- 
syth street of asummer night and look at the tenement 
houses and the windows thereof, and see every window 
of those many windows packed and jammed with hu- 
man faces, trying to get a whiff of the close and abomi- 
nable air. It makes you shiver to think of the people 
who are inside, not at the windows. 

It is instructive, too, to go up town, after you have 
finished with the East Side. Go up say to Riverside 
Park, and take a walk along the railroad track to about 
150th street. Then leave the track and strike over into 
the city. You will have to pull yourself up the bank 
by the bushes and shrubbery. You will find it difficult 
to make your way through thetreesin places. You will 
have pleasant reminiscences of the country brought up 
by the dusty paths. You will see no, houses to speak of, 
except an occasional orphans’ home. But while you 
are forcing your way through the thickets you will 
probably—I did—strike a sign which reads :— 
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“PRIVATE PROPERTY! 

No Trespassinc UNDER Penatty or Law!” 
Then think about what you saw in Hester street. 
Buy a copy of “Harper’s Weekly” or “Frank Les- 

lie’s Illustrated Newspaper” during the summer and 
look at the pictures of the dying wretches who gasp 
for breath on the docks and on tops of tenements 
during the horrible nights. Buy the magazines and 
read those delightfully funny articles by the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, telling all about how if the work- 
ingman won’t drink so much he can be a little capital- 
ist himself soon. Read about the corps of physicians 
hired by an evening newspaper to attend the poor dy- 
ing babies in the tenement quarter who die like flies in 
the holes where their mothers bear them. Buy anews- 
paper and read about how Mrs. Howlington Swell of 
Fifth avenue gives a dog party and dresses the dear 
little pets up in jewels and in robes which cost a for- 
tune. Then read in another column about how Mrs, 
Smith, of South Fifth avenue, has starved to death in her 
tenement. Read of how a poor fellow was arrested for 
throwing a stone through the window of a fashionable 
restaurant, and gave the police captain as a reason that 
the sight of men eating made him crazy, and he did 
not know what he was doing. Try and force the idea 
into your head that because certain social conditions 
have existed for a long time, it is not necessary that 
they should always exist; and you will save yourself 
the trouble of having it thought for you by an Anar- 
chist by and by. See the religious editor of a religious 
daily newspaper fold his hands across his stomach and 
say that we must not cure poverty, because the Bible 
says: “The poor ye have always with you,” and we 
must not prove the Bible in the wrong. But, in God’s 
name, read something /—think something /—say something ! 

How would you feel now, had you lived at the incep- 
tion of the anti-slavery movement, if you had positively 
declined to look into that question at all, had taken no 
stand, and had not helped destroy slavery? You are 
put into this world to do some work for your fellow- 
men, not to live merely for yourself! You are not a 
Christian and you are not a man, if, when the awful 
social chasm has been brought to your view, you do not 
do your share to cure social ills. For the cure is com- 
ing; and some day you will feel bitterly ashamed to 
think that you never took your part init until it was 
forced upon you by the progress of the time. 

I do not ask you to adopt or believe in my remedy 
for the great evilof the time. Of course I have a pref- 
erence for one; but I declare most earnestly that I am 
not trying—do not even desire—to interest you in it by 
what I am saying now. I do not care whatism you 
adopt—it does not really make so much difference if 
you do not adopt any—if you will only look into and 
read up the question and think about it. Evenif you 
take your stand against the reformers it is better than 
to be indifferent. Luther was not so great a reformer 
before he had intelligent enemies as he was afterward. 
I do not ask, or even desire you, to read the books which 
expound the Anti-Poverty doctrine. Read such books 
as the Socialistic ‘Looking Backward,” or Mr. Pente- 
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costs pamphlets expounding Individualism. Even if 
you only read and believe in Clark’s strange book, 
“Man’s Birthright,” it is enough for me. The great 
need now is men who believe in reform, not men who 
believe in a reform. But, if you believe in God, do not 
stand aloof and refuse to hear the cry of his suffering 
children. There are so many books, so many papers, 
so many pamphlets, that can be had almost for the ask- 
ing. It is your duty as men and as Christians. If you 
do not do it you are not men and you are not Christians, 
and you do not deserve to be voters. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WITH REFERENCE TO SINCERE SINGLE- 
TAXERS. 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN, 


[Concluded from last week]. 
Note, next, Mr. Suess, what is said by representative 
journals of my charges against Henry George. 
From the “Personal Rights Journal,” which in 
England is the voice of the Herbert Spencer indi- 


vidualists : 

Mr. George has so long reigned as a triton among economic 
minnows, that it is well to see him written down to his true dimen- 
sions. Mr. Sullivan’s contention is that ‘‘ Progress and Poverty ”’ is, 
in the main, a plagiarism on a book written thirty years before the 
Georgian era—‘‘ The Theory of Human Progression,” by Patrick 
Edward Dove. The case made out in this excellently-written 
pamphlet is a very strong one, and no person who wishes to do jus- 
tice to the ‘‘ prophet of San Francisco” should be without it. 

From the London “Commonweal,’—the organ for 
English Socialism : 

A clever demonstration of the intellectual dishonesty of the great 
Single-tax humbug. In this little work the ‘‘prophet of San 
Francisco” is shown to be an advertising charlatan, who has 
started in business with a stock of stolen ideas. Thanks to Mr. 
Sullivan, Henry George has now been thoroughly exposed. If his 
admirers will read this pamphlet they will be thoroughly con- 
vinced, not only that Henry George is a ‘‘ false prophet,” but also 
that he is shamefully ignorant of political economy, which he pre- 
tends to thoroughly understand. * 


From the Pittsburg ‘‘Commoner,” than which there 
is no more prominent representative in the trades- 
union press, and which also advocates the Single-tax : 


[Its author] strives to show, and with reasonably fair success, 
that the ideas enunciated by Henry George are old, and in conse- 
quence, that economic student or writer is directly charged with 
plagiarism. He [George] has left himself open to criticism in foist- 
ing such views on the public as original matter. In trying to show 
that the ideas had been in existence long before Henry George pub- 
lished them, the author has served a purpose of much historical 
value, which deserves commendation. ; 


From the Colorado “ Individualist :”’ 


I concluded before venturing an opinion as to its merits, that it 
would be well to thoroughly familiarize myself with its contents. 
The chain of circumstantial evidence he weaves about Mr. 
George, showing that he must have plagiarized from Mr. Patrick 
Edward Dove’s work, ‘‘ Theory of Human Progression,” on the 
Land and Single-tax questions, seems very strong indeed. On 
these two points there is a remarkable parallel of arguments and 
ideas between Dove’s book and ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.” Mr. 
Sullivan shows further that ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” contains 
no new argument on the wages fund and Malthusian theories ; that 
he uses the arguments on these topics heretofore advanced by Mill, 
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Thornton, Bonar, Godwin, Whately and others—that George’s 
pretensions as to originality on these subjects are unwarranted and 
unfounded, and calculated to deceive none but the uniniated. 


From “Liberty,” Boston, supporting Philosophical 
Anarchism : 

It should be read and circulated by every honest lover of free 
literature, and every hater of fraud and cant. 

And again:— 

Mr. Sullivan has wholly disposed of all his [Henry George’s] 
claims as originator of ideas, economist, sociologist, and philoso- 
pher, and has-shown him to be a disgraceful impostor. 

From the Chicago “Sentinel,” a leading Greenback 
paper : 

It [the pamphlet] applies to ‘‘The Case of Henry George,”’ 
whom the author conclusively convicts of having appropriated to 
his own use, honor, and glory, the ideas and writings of Patrick 
Edward Dove, author of ‘‘The Theory of Human Progression,” 
published in London forty years ago. Probably the history of the 
literary world does not show another instance where a man suc- 
ceeded in attaining the eminence that George has occupied, solely 
through the use of borrowed plumes. 

The Hartford “Examiner,” which advocates Land 
Nationalization, and the “ Workmen’s Advocate” of 
New York, Socialist, have also expressed their con- 
viction that Henry George owed to other writers 
large debts never acknowledged. 

Every shade of opinion in the economic social re- 
form press is represented by these newspapers. 
Many more quotations might be made from other 
journals, but enough are given to show the drift of all. 

Thus the editors whose work requires a special 
study of political economy declare my charges well 
founded, and without exception (save naturally, a few 
Single-tax editors) they deem it well that those 
charges were made and sustained. 

Let there be fair play, Mr. Suess—that is the demand. 
If, then, a newspaper be set up professing to discuss 
principles, let it not ignore principle and devote itself 
to political tom-tom beating. Let it not call toits sup- 
port men who think and act for themselves, and then 
ask them to take hold of a handle to an organ. When 
believers in a principle—a great principle like that of 
equal rights—are moving together, let no arrogant order 
come froma boss saying that policy, as well as principle, 
has been decided upon by aninner circle. If you agree 
to these propositions as generalities, Mr. Suess, you will 
be obliged to find reason, with me, in the contents of 
the “Standard,” for opposing, as absurd and offensive, 
such bossism and such surrender of principle. Get the 
first number of the “Standard ” and learn in its saluta- 
tory that Henry George advertised himself as “ will- 
ing to give place to views which may differ from my 
own,” and as hoping “to make this paper the worthy 
exponent and advocate of the great party yet un- 
named that is now beginning to form.” Then get the 
“Standard” of June 29 of last year and read the edi- 
torial “Our Duty Now.” Learn init that “codperation 
with the democracy” had been decided on for you and 
the rest of us by some one unauthorized, and that those 
not agreeing “separated themselves from the body ”’— 
one of the self-elect speaking to the body. And in the 
first August number read that Henry George, just 
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home from abroad, agreed with this course—agreed 
with it the same as if it had been all arranged be- 
fore his departure. A neat little programme of excom- 
munication, evasion, political thimble-rigging, had been 
carried out, and the prophet returned satisfied to find 
that the practical side of the movement was all that 
was left. And, by the bye, have not subsequent devel- 
opments shown it was, indeed, left? Is not the impres- 
sion general everywhere throughout the country that 
the Single-taxers have become but practical politicians, 
and as a consequence are they not failing to add 
converts to their clubs? Is not this a source of regret 
and mortification to many members who, opposed to the 
machine’s methods, are adhering to the organization in 
the forlorn hope that in time they may be able to de- 
clare for freedom? And the clubs themselves—how 
many have died? Observe that, after all manner of 
effort to get up a convention, the call for one was made 
by forty-eight out of a total of fifty-nine clubs voting, 
while in the very issue of the “Standard” containing 
the call the standing list «f Single-tax organizations 
numbered one hundred and fifty-five. No word from 
nearly one hundred. What has become of all these? 
On the most important occasion in years, they make no 
sign, any more than it they were dead or if they had 
been, from the first, mere dummies. Andmore. Have 
you not observed the slim corporal’s guard who, week 
by week, do the maneuvring in the Single-tax prints? 
The correspondence signatures are labels, grown fa- 
miliar; the matter, like last year’s street songs, is stale. 
And yet more. Does the machine actually stand for the 
majority of Single-taxers? Suppose the Anti-Poverty 
Societies should decide to send delegates to the conven- 
tion on the basis adopted by the Brooklyn, E. D., Single- 
tax club—namely, all may be delegates who wish to go! 
And still more. Is the machiue’s profession of “going 
with the party going our way” anything more than a 
blind to enable it to conceal the terms of its coalition 
with the democracy? Would not Mr. Blaine’s pro- 
gramme of reciprocity be a longer step toward free 
trade than democratic tariff reform ? 

Now, do you suppose for a moment, Mr. Suess, that, 
had there not been an assumed overtowering intellect 
in that movement there would have been any attempt 
at dictatorship? No; bearing with leading strings 
requires faith in a seer, a Moses guided by word from 
heaven, to the ordinary man denied. But there was no 
Single-tax Moses. To destroy the superstition that 
there was, facts have been called into aid. In their 
light, re-read your “ Progress and Poverty,” comparing 
your impressions in this respect with those received 
when you read it first. 

Whether you are rightin your assumption that Henry 
George has awakened the world to valuable conceptions 
of truth and equity is to be seriously doubted. Ina 
sentimental-economic book that caught a run of popu- 
lar favor he helped call attention to a form of robbery 
that none could fail seeing, and that not the crudest 
scheme of justice could regard as lasting. But to its 
correction he raised obstacles of his owncreation. The 
chief land nationalization journal of Australia, the Syd- 
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ney “Bulletin,” says that—confused, incomplete, im- 
practicable—Georgeism as expounded during George’s 
visit there has had the effect of postponing any possi- 
ble radical land reform in that quarter of the world for 
a generation. The London “Commonweal,” the editor 
of which is William Morris, a man whose motives none 
questions, declares Henry George a “false prophet,” 
“shamefully ignorant of political economy.” J. H. Levy, 
editor of the influential “Personal Rights Journal,” a 
firm advocate of equal rights in land, holds Henry 
George’s economic quackery responsible for arresting 
action on the land question in Great Britain on the part 
of a mass of radical, powerful, and fair-minded think- 
ers. On the European Continent, where the land ques- 
tion is everywhere discussed, Georgeism has never been 
more than a far-away echo. Was it strong enough to 
call one Continental Georgeite to the Paris confer- 
ence last year, with Henry George present? And as to 
the free-land economic-rent takers of England, what 
have they in common with the New York machine? 
Has not the land question there been progressing al- 
most entirely outside Georgeism? And, as it must of 
necessity be, here come the bases of “Progress and 
Poverty” worked over, the labor done by Michael 
Flurscheim, the so-called Single-taxer of Germany, 
who says the Socialists have now the best of it in argu- 
ing with George, and who for Single-tax articles of 
faith substitutes compensation and State administration 
of the land, and, what is more, corrects the George 
theory quite fundamentally in an exhaustive demon- 
stration of the unnaturalness of interest. And mark 
you a question. Had Mr. Flurscheim depended on the 
“Standard” as the outlet of his thought, would its 
columns have been open to him? 

“Practical application,” “a practical step,” ‘“ prac- 
tical measures,” “a practical programme,”—as yet, in 
radical social reform, is not such talk largely practical 
superstition? Certainly, allied with superstition are 
the proceedings of that class of men styling them- 
selves practicable who must chorus a cry, who must 
stand by the caucus, who love to follow and obey, who 
worship a hero leader, who must wed themselves to 
a cut and dried cause, who believe that meeting, re- 
solving, and pledging votes to the promise of a remote 
advantage is doing something practical. But the most 
practical thing is to think. And, the anti-monopoly 
question liable to assume various forms from time to 
time, the reformers who “codperate” with either of 
the old parties at once bury their principles, divorce 
themselves from the body of the producers in revolt, 
and hinder themselves from seizing every occasion for 
fighting for their rights, as they might if independent. 

So you see, Mr. Suess, the merits of the contention. 
They turn on whether, in this question of social reform, 
we should bend to any influence save that of our own 
reason, whether any man should be followed except 
where he shows the way to the satisfaction of the fol- 
lower, whether principles announced are still the prin- 
ciples pursued, whether attempts at management have 
not transcended the bounds of square dealing. These 
matters considered, and you satisfied, you may take to 
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the machine with no faultfinding from me. And, such 
facts presented by me as I judge my fellow free-land- 
ers might wish to consider, I hope to proceed to work 
less jarring, but not more necessary. 

The practical programme Mr. Suess, is making itself. 
It recognizes that men, the world over, are thinking for 
themselves if they think at all; that the masses hoping 
for social regeneration are yet in the stage of protest, 
discontent, and discussion; that, as the science of war 
may outline principles while the battle when it comes 
decides the strategy for the hour, so what is to be done 
for social regeneration must at all times largely de- 
pend on events not planned by leaders or controlled by 
sects. 

Observe while the so-called practical Georgeite Single- 
tax movement has been narrowing, the conception of 
freedom entertained by the masses supporting equal 
tights has been broadening. Georgeism says interest 
must rise; equal rights says there must be no interest. 
Georgeism holds that economically there are no profits ; 
equal rights says there shall be none. Georgeism calls 
for Government to become “the administration of a 
great codperative society ;’ equal rights demands in- 
dividual liberty and‘all the produce for the producer. 
Georgeism barely glances at many great monopolies; 
equal rights calls for no monopoly. Georgeism expends 
its force in fighting for a possible one tax; equal rights 
fights a privilege on every chance. Georgeism is pipe- 
laying for congressional nominations; equal rights 
doubts their value. Georgeism dictates to a following ; 
equal rights turns away from dictation. 

This the undictated programme—agitation, develop- 
ment, independence, tolerance in discussion, room for 
individuality, action as each deems best. This last the 
main point. The programme begins with one’s self. 

The actual programme takes in alike the Anti-Pov- 
erty Society and the Radical Club; “Progress and Pov- 
erty” and Michael Flurscheim’s corrections of it; the 
Single-taxers of New York and land nationalizers the 
earth over ; the uptown free trade league and the world- 
wide first of May agitation. It sees value in the efforts 
of the Nationalists of Los Angeles to control the muni- 
cipal works; in the endeavors of Chicago Single-taxers 
to compel those directly benefited by public improve- 
ments to bear the brunt of expense;in the determination 
of the New York Socialists to denounce at all time capi- 
talistic robbery ; in the remarkable coalition of work- 
ingmen’s forces to gain the short work day ; in the de- 
mand for free vacant land. See how converging lines 
promise to meet. While single-taxers, their eyes mostly 
directed to the belt of vacant land held on speculation 
about every city, would try to convert six million voters 
to raise the taxes on it, some day the united workers 
may think it better to have their city buy of that land, 
or build tenements on it, as in Glasgow, that thereafter, 
the landlord no terror, they may win every strike. 
Here the strike line would touch the vote line. And 
therein is a suggestion of coming practicalness. The 
way to free trade may be through freeland. 

And don’t you think, Mr. Suess, we are somewhat the 
better off that the programme takes in, also, the Twren- 
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TIETH CentTuRY? Through its columns the past year 
many scores of Single-takers and ex-Single-taxers 
have spoken their thoughts to friends and opponents. 
In its catholic pages the cause of the Single-tax is just 
as sacred as any other. The truth—what needs it save 
the light? And nothing in the TwentierH CENTURY 
but is open to debate in its columns, must not the 
truthit tellssurvive? Hence whatever lasting strength 
in my review of “ Progress and Poverty ” and its sources. 
All the statements made in that review were subject to 
contradiction, dissection, at once, here. Unquestioned, 
are they, then, unquestionable? How narrow, mean, it 
would have been to admit to this journal exposures so 
painful and then to shut out reply. And how small 
would be the editor should he, with pathos and elo- 
quence, call for social redress, gather an enthusiastic 
body of comrades, and then putting in their hands old- 
party ballots command them to vote thus, or go? And 
how hypocritical, thereupon, to bar out protest. 

Let the TwentTieTH Century have no false modesty 
in advertising its work of open court. That work fits 
naturally into the self-forming programme for the so- 
cial changes which shall, in time, work revolution. 

New York. 


ORTHOGRAFY VS. REASON.* 


BY ELIZA B BURNZ. 


In the TwenTiETH Century of March 13 and May 1, 
I presented arguments in favor of bringing English 
spelling to rule and reason, but made no attempt to 
show the absurdity of the present orthografy or re- 
veal its disastrous effects upon the opening reason 
of achild. Let us now look at the subject from these 
two standpoints. 

Lerning to spel is a task as difficult as that of Sysi- 
phus in Hades. Words lerned yesterday ar no help 
to the spelling lesson of today. Why? Because there 
is no consistency in the use of the twenty-six letters 
of the alfabet. While a/is used for the long a in fazi, it 
represents short ¢ in said, and long 7 in aisle ; eo repre- 
sents long e¢ in people, long o in yeoman, and short w in 
pigeon; oc is long o in foe, but short w in does ; ough 
sounds as long o in dough, 00 in through, uf in tough, 
auf in trough, ow in bough. Not only ar the letters of 
the alfabet employed to denote several elementary 
sounds, but the confusion is increased by each elemen- 
tary sound being represented by different letters. We 
find long o (oh) denoted by o in so, o¢ in foe, ow in 
sow, cau in beau, ough in dough, 00 in door, oa in coal, 
ou in court, aut in haughtboy, of in folk, ho in ghost, wo 
in sword ; and there ar even other combinations in 
English spelling which represent the long sound of o. 
The other vowel sounds ar designated after a like 
uncertain fashion. The word leaf is spelled with ea, 
beef with ee, chief with ze; roar is speld with oa, shore 
with o lengthened by the final ¢«. Since we hav but 
five vowel letters for twelv simpl vowel sounds, this 
final silent ¢ is used to a considerable extent as the 
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lengthener of a preceding vowel, and it would remove 
hundreds of anomalous spellings if final ¢e was made 
uniform in its use for that purpose. But its use is sof 
uniform. The final, mute ¢ has its normal use in the 
word /one, where it lengthens the vowel o, but it is mis- 
leading to the child or foreigner in the word done, and 
stil more so in the word gone, which, instead of being 
pronounced gone, to rhyme with /one, is sounded as 
though it were spelled gaun T-o-e-s rightly has the 
lengthener ¢ immediately after the o to giv the long 
sound ; but how about d-o-e-s, which is not pronounced 
doe’s but duz, and the same ve in s-h-o-e-s is perverted 
into the sound of ovo, and the word is called shooz ; n-o-w 
is xow, but is s-n-o-w s-now? H-a-t is haf, but prefix w 
and it is not what but whot, 

This haphazard, unreasonable orthografy is an in- 
jury to every child that has to tred its labyrinthian 
ways. In all other studies the pupil is taught to rea- 
son and draw conclusions from analogy ; but wo to the 
child who reasons with reference to his spelling-lesson. 
If, having speld zew, he spels by analogy shew for shoe 
he is called a blockhead, put on the dunce stool, ferruled 
or kept in after school, is dismissed, and all for using 
the very same reasoning in his spelling-lesson that he 
is required to use in his arithmetic. My friends, hav- 
ing been a teacher in public and private schools for the 
greater part of my life, you wil excuse me if I put 
forth strongly the children’s claim on your sympathy 
and aid. Grown peopl ar apt to forget the trials of 
erly school life; but I appeal to you if it is not your 
duty to aid this movement for spelling reform, that 
your children and grandchildren may find the path to 
knowledge less cumbered with snags and pitfalls? 
The argument that “our common spelling is a useful 
discipline for the memory” has no force, especially 
now, when teachers ar complaining that they hav 
not sufficient time during school hours to teach the 
half of that useful knowledge which they desire to 
communicate to their pupils. The curriculum of 
school studies is greatly enlarged in the higher depart- 
ments since our youthful days, and in the primary 
schools the cunning workmanship of Froebeland his as- 
sociates is begging foradmittance. Givto kindergarten 
work the hours which ar now worse than wasted in 
memorizing t-i-e, tie ; e-y-e, eye; s-t-y-e, stye ; n-i-g-h, 
nigh ; c-r-y, cry ; g-ul-y, guy—six ways to denote the 
vowel sound i—and when the sound of long i comes in 
the word by, the poor child is utterly at a loss whether 
to spellit b-y or b-y-e or b-i-g-h or b-u-y. 

Now consider the result of all this lawlessness, as it 
affects a child’s reasoning powers. From the exam- 
pls I hav given, you perceiv that in consequence of the 
want of analogy in our spelling, the orthografy and 
pronunciation of every sing] word has to be lernd sep- 
arately. The effect of this constant dependence on au- 
thority alone—of calling that correct spelling which is 
utterly repugnant to reason and common sense—is 
disastrous to the mental powers. It is calculated to 
dwarf the reason, to crippl the judgment, and to pre- 
pare young people for unhesitating credence in all the 
superstitions of the past and present age. Astrologi- 
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cal and theological dogmas, which call for implicit 
faith in spite of reason, hav the way prepared for 
their acceptance by the arbitrary decisions of the dic- 
tionary. The spelling of every word is, in fact, a mir- 
acl which the child is premptorily called upon to be- 
lieve in; and when a child is thoro’ly convinced that 
altho bo-n-e spells done, o-n-e spells not on, but wun, 
he is prepared to believe that myths ar facts, and that 
capr.ce and not law rules the universe. 

Viewing the subject in this light, is it consistent for 
those who believe that reason, and not arbitrary au- 
thority, should rule man in his entirety, to longer ig- 
nore the claims of spelling reform? Sociologists of all 
classes ar the peopl who should set themselves seri- 
ously to the task of examining the written and printed 
English, with the view of becoming thoro’ly acquainted 
with its absurd inconsistencies, and the best method 
of applying a remedy. 

New York, 

WHAT DOES THE WORD 


“KNOW” MEAN? 


BY G. W. SAMPSON. 


The question above suggested is fundamental ; since 
unless there can be a virtual agreement as to what is 
reliable knowledge, no amount of cited illustrations 
will lead to mutual conviction. 

A simple illustration will reveal the fundamental 
necessity (observed by profound reasoners in all ages) 
of asking: ‘What does the word know, as used by 
different classes of theorists, especially by Agnostics, 
mean?” As an example, a stranger might have called 
on Gen. Grant during his last-illness ; and, meeting 
the man at the door, have asked : 

* Do you know Gen. Grant?” 

“Certainly sir,” might have been the reply; “I have 
_ been his body-servant for years.” 

To this the stranger might have replied: 

“Well, friend, I am a Southern General, I never 
have seen Gen. Grant, but I have studied all his cam- 
paigns, and I know him as few men can know him.” 

Ushered into the sick General’s chamber, the South- 
ern visitor might have repeated the interview at the 
door, and, as the daughter and father listened, he 
might have received these responses : 

“But, General, you never have known my father.” 

And the dying General might have added: 

“No! You men of the South ought to have known me 
on the d.y of Lee’s surrender ; some ad come to know 
me then, and in days to come another generation will 
know me better than while I lived.” 

Queries: Is there anything dack of the material we 
may know! Was Piato, as a representative of univer- 
sal humanity, right or wrong when he made almost 
every one of the disputants in the volumes of his dia- 
logues recognize that the mazeria/is not the fundamen- 
tal existence, even in amineral or plant, that theeye and 
ear are but organs of mind behind; and hence, that 
the seen universe is but the outward manifestation of aft 
“Tnfinite Mind,” as Socrates argued, that has formed 
and still wields what it formed. 
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In other words: 
“know ” relative? 


“Ts not the meaning of the term 
A cow knows an apple, and presses 
for it as a dainty morsel. A child knows it, and holds 
it up to admire its symmetry and hue. A chemist 
knows it,and dwells on its unseen but real qualities 
adapted to man’s nourishment. But there is a “mit 
to this knowledge, for no mind ever has learned or 
ever can know how—by what combination of forces— 
that perfect symmetry which is daily seen progressing, 
that changing hue and tint every hour developing, and 
above all, that wondrously growing adaptation of pulp 
and juice to meet just the need and craving of expect- 
ant eaters—outside of it and in no sense creating this 
adaptation—no mind ever has known—can any man 
ever know the reality unseen, of whose actual existence, 
however, he is perfectly assured ! 

May it not be, then, that there is not only an appar- 
ent but a manifest inconsistency in disconnected utter- 
ances of leading modern Agnostics, as noted by the 
editor of the TwEenTIETH CrenTuRY? If the profound- 
est thinkers of former ages, Grecian and Roman, 
French, German and English, have noted these disso- 
ciated half-truths, and have wrought out the links of 
connected truths, may it not be timely to trace them? 

New York. 


ANARCHISM AND HYPNOTISM. 


BY HENRY SEYMOUR 


The startling psychic phenomena that have engaged 
the profound attention of so many leading men of 
science during the past few years are beginning to as- — 
sume a distinctive shape, and threaten to play an im- 
portant part in the evolution of our political institu- 
tions. I refer, especially, to those phenomena that have 
been and are being so unmistakably manifested by the 
agency of experimental hypnotism. They are suggest- 
ive, it seems, of the expediency of Anarchists to review 
their ethical principles, and to make a closer analysis 
of their philosphy of liberty. 

Ideals pass away—that is the eternal law. The mind 
expands and dwarfs into insignificance the “magnifi- 
cent notions” we so long have cherished, and thus the 
continuous train of thought goes heedlessly on. Where 
do we stand today? 

A new form of government has developed, and one 
which brands all other forms as obsolete. Itis the gov- 
ernment of the will. How far is such government prac- 
ticable? Where is the dividing line, the point of de- 
marcation ’twixt this new phase of force and that which 
is generally understood as agreement? If the will is 
capable of external mental control, is not the very idea 
of agreement absurd? Does Anarchism admit of the 
government of the will? Clearly not; but if not, is it 
possible to analyze the ethics of zujfluence? These, and 
a thousand questions, call for consideration. 

It will be readily conceded that an individual in a 
state of hypnosis, whose mental and “ physical” facul- 
ties are entirely, or almost entirely, subject to the will 
of the operator, is governed, that is, he is deprived of his 
individual sovereignty—the rational prerogative of 
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thought—yet it will doubtless be urged that there would 
be a perfect compatibility with liberty in a case where 
an individual was fersuaded, in other words, imposed on. 
Yet an individual may be as easily magnetized, and men- 
tally overcome, by another, while awake, as induced by 
hypnotism. It is obvious, as Proudhon contended half a 
century ago, that Anarchism cannot admit of the govern- 
ment of the will, only that of necessity. Everything be- 
ing necessary in nature (given the conditions), it would 
be a fine discrimination indeed to warrant a negation of 
necessity. We must conclude then that there is a tau- 
tology in the government of the will, and that of neces- 
sity, and we need not consider the law of necessity any 
longer in the relations of administrative Anarchism. 

Now, considering that by suggestibility, the subject may 
be made to undergo not merely a temporary mental 
transformation, but a comparatively permanent one, 
which can be induced (without the subject’s knowledge, 

‘not to speak of his consent), during hypnosis, and be 
made to extend into the conscious state, it is at once 
palpable that we have to count ona new and formidable 
foe to grapple with in the near future, and one which 
can evidently be rendered imperative only by manipu- 
lating it ourselves in the interest of our ideals, and can 
we be considered less consistent in the employment of 
this means than if we were to employ any other expe. 
dient in the accomplishment of them? I think not. 
Certainly, in hypnotism we have a complete refutation 
of the effectiveness of passive propaganda—“ liberty, 
the means and the end.” 

It is alarming to note the tenacity with which this 
new element of human slavery is being taken hold of 
by the Jesuits. I see nothing more in the fact than an- 
other evidence of what has been said long ago—that the 
final social struggle must, by an invariable psychic law, 
considered in this connection, take place between the 
Jesuits on the one hand, and the Anarchists on the 
other. But whatever importance may be attached to 
hypnotism, it is certain that, in the long run, it will aid 
the cause of justice. Hypnotism must be a failure out- 
side the individual sphere, for its scope is far too lim- 
ited as a political factor. On the other hand, it will be 
possible for a revolutionist to hypnotize his very ene- 
mies, and compel them to carry out his designs, while 
he himself looks placidly on undisguised and undis- 
turbed. A Nihilist may induce an inextinguishable de- 
sire bordering on mania upon a Czar’s most faithful 
guard to assassinate his imperial majesty. Imagination 
may fill in the outline of the logic, and let none of my 
Anarchistic comrades accuse me of extravagance until 
they have, at least, made some attempt to grapple with 
the remarkable demonstrations of these newly accepted 
and no longer mysterious psychological laws. 

London, Eng. 


Tue two principal functions of Government are :— 
1. To prevent people from using vacant land. 
2. To prevent people from issuing money. 
These two preventions are the basis of industrial 
slavery. 
Let the Government cease these preventions and in- 
_voluntary poverty will disappear. 


It 
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Fiction. 


THE POOR 


MANS BANK. 


BY CASEE LOZIER. 


Four o’clock A. m. The cock’s crow sounds variously on the 
cool, quiet air. The farmer with his early load of produce rolls on 
to market. The milkman rattles along, leaving with many a 
bang and splutter curious spots of whiteness to mark his serpentine 
passage through the early morn. The jangle of a bell is heard 
softly in the unseen distance; it grows louder, louder; the stamp 
of horses’ hoofs ; a car appears; it draws near, nearer. A young 
man, well dressed, with high hat and light overcoat, carrying a 
cane and a pair of tan-colored kid gloves, steps heavily off the back 
platform, walks exhaustedly to the sidewalk, and takes a seat upon 
a beer keg against the wall, back of the family entrance to a fancy 
liquor store. 

To the right of the young man is a pawnjshop;; to the left, an un- 
dertaker’s ; opposite, a church with a gilded cross, representing the 
Christian creed in the nineteenth century. Down the avenue to the 
right are stores. Down the avenue to the left are stores; all as yet 
indistinguishable in the dim light of flickering gas. The young 
man’s eyes are bulgedand humid. His lips are dry and parched. 
His face, that once would have been called handsome, is now 
glossy and swollen. His clothes hang negligently about him. His 
shoes are sidled and dusty. There he sits, pitiful subject of delu- 
sion, as night, mysterious night, withdraws before the approach of 
day. 

A policeman appears, yawns, and disappears. 

Half-past four. Bang! The Navy Yard gun announces another 
day. The cocks forget to crow. The tarmer disappears. The 
milkmen grow less frequent. An occasional man hurries on his 
way, and the well dressed, once handsome young man sits nodding 
on the beer keg. 

Five o'clock. The gas lights have paled into death. A late 
milkman hastens down the street. The horse cars become more 
continuous, and men more frequent. The fancy liquor store raises 
its shades and opens its doors. 

The young man starts from his seat; feels through his pockets ; 
blears at the open door ; sighs; pulls out a gold watch; blears at 
the pawnshop ; retakes his seat upon the beer keg, and is soon nod- 
ding in intermittent slumber. 

Half-past five. The horse cars’ incessant jangle becomes pain- 
ful to the ear. Men of toil, with dinner pail and shovel, pass on 
to their distant labor. An Italian roots expectantly through a 
well filled barrel. A cat mews at a closed door. The sparrows 
along the street, from trees and house tops chirp an anthem to the 
rising sun. A few men, bloated and husky, falter into the liquor 
store, and the young man still sits killing time in troubled slumber, 

Six o’clock. The grocery store, the butcher’s, and the drug 
store, have opened. What health, bright eyes, and elastic steps, 
crowd the grocer’s and the butcher’s ; but what sorrow and care 
are marked upon the few who wearily amble into the dernzer 
ressort. 

Still the man sits nodding on the beer keg. 

Half-past six. Men, women, girls, and boys, stop, gaze, and 
laugh at the well dressed young man, as they, uncertain of tomor- 
row, hasten on today. All the stores on the avenue have drawn 
their curtains, opened their doors, and arranged their sundry at- 
tractions to catch the early passer. 

But why remains this store, this beast of brick and mortar, with 
the three gilt balls hanging like the sword of Damocles over all 
who enter, yet unopened? Was last night’s dissipation too much 
for its nerves? Or, like a gorged behemoth, does it recuperate 
strength for the coming orgie by long and sound slumber? 

Seven o'clock. The young man paces up and down the sidewalk 
and wonders if the beast with the crest of the three golden apples— 
Promise, Debauch, and Desolation—has life enough left within to 
show that it is still in existence. 

Half-past seven. The monster grows restless. 


It yawns. It 
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yawns again. It moves. Its lashes tremble. Its eyes open, and 
its soul, its unredeemable soul, is exposed to the light of day. 

The young man has disappeared ; become food for the insatiate 
monster ; food that the beast delights to prey upon. 

What a mouth the monster has; with what a carniverous relish 


it takes in poor humanity. 
AN APPETIZER. 


‘‘Let me have fifty on that,” says the young man, as, with a 
trembling hand, he places his watch upon that questionable bar of 
uncertainty. 

His uncle picks it up carelessly, examines it carefully, and in- 
differently asks the young man’s name. 

‘‘ Mortimer—Bob Smith !” stammers the man. 

‘« And you live?”—continues his uncle. 

‘« Anywhere in this cursed city you wish to place me,” answers 
the man. 

A ticket and fifty dollars are handed the man. He goes forth, 
turns to his left, enters the fancy liquor store, and there—there let 


us leave him. 
FIRST COURSE. 


A woman edges in, approaches the bar, works a reluctant ring off 
her finger, hands it to her uncle, and falters : 

‘¢ A dollar, please?” 

‘«Tt’s not worth it,” replies her uncle, as he weighs the time worn 
link, memorial of anticipations never to be realized, in his callous 
hand. 

“‘T’ll let you have a quarter. That’s all it’s worth.” 

‘‘We can’t live ’till Saturday on a quarter,” sighs the woman. 
‘« John’s in the hospital, and the only income I have is Joe’s three 
dollars a week to clothe and feed five. Joe had to go without 
breakfast, poor boy! There’s not a taste in the house. Please, let 
me have a dollar ’till Saturday ?” 

‘Fifty cents!” exclaims her uncle with a jerk of indifference 
that nearly takes his breath away. 

The woman takes the fifty cents and hurries AWAY. to buy a cheap 
breakfast for herself and little ones. 

A TOUGH BIT. 

A man in working clothes stumbles in, slams a kit of tools upon 
the bar, and in a drunken, staggering voice demands : 

‘« Couple dollars !”’ ‘ 

His uncle asks his name and address. The man boisterously re- 
plies, immediately receives two dollars, staggers forth, turns to his 
left, enters the fancy liquor store, and is soon a brother, with all 
a brother’s feelings (displayed by sundry shakes of the hand, and 
reiterated expressions of ‘‘I’ll stick to you old boy”), to the well 
dressed, once handsome young man, who made his morning prayer 
to the god of thirst, upon the beer keg. 

PRETTY WELL DONE. 

A colored man, dressed in all the colors known, and some not 
yet dreamed of enters, dips his hand up to the elbow in a back 
pocket, pulls it forth, hands his uncle a razor, rolls his eyes up to 
“the ceiling, and mumbles : 

“« Fifty cents.” 

His uncle looks at the make, feels its edge, and says: 

‘*A quarter.” 

The colored man takes the quarter, hastens forth, turns to his 
left, passes the liquor store, passes the undertaker's, passes around 
the drug store on the corner, enters a cigar store, and therein a run 
of policy invests the last quarter. 


A TWINGE OF INDIGESTION. 

A woman with a decided emerald cast pushes all aside and 
enters. 

‘‘T want that !” she says, as she places a ticket on the bar and 
exposes some bills. 

«‘ Why !” exclaims her uncle, with a look of surprise; ‘‘ how’s 
this, Mrs. O’Rafferty? You take out Mary Ann so early. This is 
only Thursday.” 

“Tl tell you,” says Mrs. O’Rafferty, with a wink that makes her 
face look as though it had been struck by lightning. ‘‘ Mary Ann’s 
going on an excursion with Shakey Duffy, that tends bar for Dan 
Casey, no less !” 

‘*But where d’you raise the money ?” asks her uncle. 
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‘From Shakey himself, begorrah !” answers Mrs. O’Rafferty. 
‘« He says, says he, here old woman’s some shug; git Moll’s tog out 
of jug. I want her to look nifty. Bixby won’t shine up to us, you 
can bet your last pick !” 

“And,” continues Mrs. O’Rafferty, as she receives a dress and 
some change; ‘‘I’ll bring this bit of money to Mikey, poor gos- 
soon, in the jail below.” 

A DELICATE MORSEL, 

A little girl, not yet eight years old, enters, shoves a clock upon 
the bar, and looks interrogatively at her uncle. 

‘“Oh! you Kitty,” says Uncle Hock, as a bland wave passes 
over his hilly face. ‘‘ How is pop this moraing?” 

‘‘He didn’t have ’em ’tall last night,” answers the girl, with a 
pleased, proud look. ‘‘ Mamma says she’ll hustle him off to work 
next week. And I’m going to have a pair of shoes.” 

Uncle Hock has quietly made out a ticket, hands it with a bill to 
Kitty, and says : 

‘« Tell your mother to come around at noon. Don’t forget.” 

With the message to her mother, and the wherewithal to quiet 
her father’s nerves, Kitty hurries off. 


A SAVORY BIT. 


A little old man, in old fashioned clothes, with a box that looks 
like a child’s coffin, tucked under his arm, hobbles in, places the 
box softly upon the bar, opens its lid delicately, tenderly takes 
out a violin, caressingly runs his hand along its strings, looks 
at his uncle with a tear glistening in his eye, and, in a voice not 
unlike his own untuned instrument, says: 

‘«T would like to have twenty dollars on this, sir?” 

The blackened, time-worn violin is thoroughly examined, as the 
little old man nervously, anxiously, looks on. 

‘T’ll let you have ten dollars,” says his uncle. 
like to advance on it.” 

The little old man starts, reaches for his violin, draws back his 
hand, pats the box, and says in a voice that has not the least sem- 
blance to his being : 

“Til take it. I must!” 

The ten dollars grievously received, the little old man hobbles to 
the door, turns, sees his violin disappear upon an upper shelf, 
wipes away a stream of tears coursing down his furrowed face, 
steps quickly out, and is soon lost among his kind. 


‘“That’s all I’d 


COARSE BUT WHOLESOME, 


A woman with a careworn face, where blighted beauty yet could 
please the eye, staggers in, under an enormous bundle, drops it 
upon the bar, loosens its fastenings, displays some well preserved, 
curiously worked quilts, and asks her uncle if he would not give her 
two dollars on them. Her uncle examines them to see if they are 
noticeably worn, stained, or moth eaten, and offers her a dollar. 

The woman takes the dollar, the only dollar she can possibly, 
honestly obtain, goes forth, turns to her left, and is accosted by a 
man, unshaven and dirty, with a trembling body and a trembling 
voice. 

* Only a dollar, Tom,” 
trembling voice. 

“That be hanged; you can’t give me that,” trembles Tom’s 
voice and body. ‘‘I know you got at least two. Let me have 
one? I’m sick, Kate. Look how I shake. I’m going to give it up 
after this. I want a little to switch off on. Let me have a dollar, 
Kate, like a good girl. You can get the medicine for Julia with 
the other. I'll go to work next week.” 

“‘T only got a dollar, Tom,” replies the woman, 
have fifty cents if you bring me the change. 
the prescription.” 

Tom tremblingly takes the dollar, promises to return immedi- 
ately with the fifty cents, trembles into the fancy liquor store, and 
is soon on drinking terms with the well dressed young man, and 
the laboring man—brothers of the bottle. 

Ten minutes have elapsed. .Tom returns not. 
half an hour; an hour. Yet Tom returns not. 

The woman in a state of frenzy walks up and down the sidewalk, 
makes repeated attempts to enter the liquor store, recoils, presses 
her hand against her heart, passes the undertaker’s, glares long- 


says the woman, in answer to the 


‘But Pil let you 
I must have it to get 


Twenty minutes; 
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ingly, cravingly, into the drug store, repasses the undertaker{s 
again and again. 

The undertaker stands in his door with a clerical looking man. 
They gaze at the woman as she passes to and fro, The under- 
taker mechanically takes her measure, rattles some change in his 
pocket, and nods solemnly to his clerical looking friend. 

The clerical looking man brings his eyes on a level with the crest 
of the three golden apples, rubs his capacious stomach, and ex- 
claims patronizingly : 

‘‘' The poor we have always with us.” 

A gig dashes up to the sidewalk ; a man, undoubtedly a doctor, 
alights, walks up to the undertaker, heartily shakes hands with the 
two men standing there, and all three disappear within. 

Two hours ; three hours ; yet Tom returns not. 

Another half hour, and the woman in a paroxysm of agony, at 
last determines to enter the liquor store. She steps forward, reels, 
staggers, throws up her hands, screams: ‘‘My God!” and falls 
prostrate on the sidewalk. 

A crowd gathers, looks coldly on the woman, sneers, and says : 

‘* She’s drunk.” 

A policeman shakes her roughly, rings up the patrol wagon, and 
carries her off to the station, 

DECIDEDLY DISAGREEABLE. 

A woman with a red face, watery eyes, and tattered attire, 
carrying two bundles, wrapped in newspapers, enters, places the 
bundles upon the bar, unties the divers-colored, many-jointed fast- 
enings, exposes a hat in one, a dress in the other, and asks: 

‘Only seventy-five cents.” 

Her uncle glances at them with his judicial eye, and refuses 
them as a gift. 

The woman disappointedly ties up her bundles and disappears. 

A DELICIOUS DRINK. 

A young man in a checked suit, highly colored cambric shirt and 
derby hat with an indistinct rim enters, swaggers forward, takes a 
cigarette from his mouth, dips his hands into his pockets, extracts 
them, places three silver watches, two pairs of gold rimmed spec- 
tacles, and a scarf pin upon the bar, takes a pull at his cigarette, 
and as he expectorates says : 

‘«Gi’ me twenty-five on dem.” 

His uncle offers twenty. 

The large-checked suit, highly-colored-cambric-shirt, derby-hat 
with-an-indistinct-rim, cigarette young man profanely snaps ‘‘ de 
twenty,” and swaggers forth to relieve more burdened mortals of 
their time. 

DESSERT. 

The air within is dry and sultry ; Uncle Hock wipes the pers- 
piration from his considerate brow. The well dressed and decent 
few, edge away from the ill dressed and indecent. The air grows 
hotter, dryer, almost unendurable. Suddenly, it becomes cooler. 
A sweet odor fills the place, and with equal greed expands the 
nostrils of the well dressed and decent, the ill dressed and inde- 
cent. The uncle beams benignly upon his mixed relations. The 
monster’s jaws slowly open. Arustle of silk, a flash of diamonds, 
and a woman in all her beauty stands blushing before the bar. 

She tremblingly hands her uncle a case, 

He examines it and asks: 

‘‘ How much, please?” 

She in an embarrassed whisper says : 

«« Two hundred dollars, please.” 

He asks her name and address. 

She stammeringly informs him. 

The well dressed,and the decent, the ill dressed and the indecent, 
in common courtesy make way. The silk rustles, the diamonds 
flash, the lady’s cheeks crimson. She hastens forth, turns to her 
left, passes around the corner, enters her carriage and rolls away. 

A TOOTHPICK, 

A tall, slim young man in wonderfully wide trousers, brief light 
overcoat, clipper shoes, an agonizingly high hat, carrying enough 
wood in the shape of a cane to light a barbecue with, a glass in his 
eye, and the shadow of a doubt on his upper lip, polkas in. He 
pulls off his brief coat, hands it to his uncle, and lisps: 
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‘““Let me have—aw—ten dollars—aw. 
doncherknow.” 5 

Uncle Hock points out a grease spot on the coat’s front, and of- 
fers three dollars. 

The tall, slim young man puts his glass to his eye, the top of 
his cane in his mouth, lisps ‘‘ aw,” accepts the three dollars, polkas 
out, crosses the street, indulges in a plate of ice cream, buys a stick 
of gum, and, with working jaws, disappears, content. 

The monster smacks its lips with beastly glee, glowers with its 
incantatory eye, wipes its mouth with sprigs of broom, and settles 
down at the lull of noon to digest its morning meal. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I'm dweadfully short, 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


Nor A DeTEeRRENT.—Permit me through your valuable paper to 
denounce the law of capital punishment, inasmuch as it does not 
deter men from slaying their fellow-men. FRED. HEBERT. 

Crescent Beach, Revere, Mass. 


A CALL For A Lecturer.—Having recently read your address 
of the previous Sunday on ‘‘ A Case of Starvation,” I am of the 
opinion that the subject in question, if true, should be more fully 
exposed by means of a lecturer, who shall be hired to lecture on the 
subject in several cities of the United States. I will give five dol- 
lars for the purpose of starting a fund for the object. Place me on 


the list as— NIcODEMUs. 
Wallingford, Ct. 


A Qugstion.—I wish to ask a question of R. W. Turner, whose 
article on ‘‘ Why I am a Prohibitionist” I have just read. Sup- 
pose in the state of New York there is a law forbidding every one 
from distilling intoxicating liquor of any kind, and there was a 
grape-raiser in that state that desired to make wine for his own 
particular use, would Prohibition not, in that case, interfere with 
individual rights? I ask this for the sake of knowledge, not argu- 
ment. Dour G, Farris. 

Bloomfield, Mo. 


Criticisinc His TEAcHER.—I am learning from C. L. James. I 
learn that without the ‘‘ subjective” there can be no ‘“ objective” 
—no matter if there be no mind. The earth, therefore, never 
evolved from gas, because it could not exist until it had evolved a 
mind to cognize it. Oh, well, there was God! But can one mind 
make matter areality? Ifit takes the whole multitude of ‘ sub- 
jects” (minds) to make the ‘‘ objective” a possibility, then what is 
true of the many is true of one ; and if Mr. James should die, (and 
not live again) the earth would not exist. 

Perhaps God is the sum total of all minds. If so, I further 
learn (see Vol. 5, No. 4,) that he is compelled to ‘‘ excite resistance ” 
in the component parts of himself (z. ¢., human minds) by means of 
his rattlesnakes, tornadoes, etc., in order to insure progress. I 
learn that destruction and decay are nothing but progress. I see 
a bloated, pimpled sot, and know he is progressing. I see a man’s 
house burn down, see him broken and discouraged by the loss of 
years of labor, but I know it did him good. But I ask why does 
God make men who eed scourging to makethem advance? Now, 
let us not pretend that this doctrine is superior to Christianity with 
its duplex action, to wit: If you are bad, evil is a punishment ; if 
you are good, it is development. RInctum. 

Mayfair, Ill. 


Dexspairs oF Bopity IMmMorTA.ity.—The doctors will have to get 
the old age microbe under the microscope before the angel of death 
will throw up the sponge. If science proves anything, it proves 
that old age, decay, and death are inevitable and inexorable. That 
vampire time will yet suck dim the sun. Astronomers tell us that 
there are dead worlds careering through space. We know the 
moon is lifeless, that the sun is sinking, andthat the time will 
come when, surrounded by a dense atmosphere, that mighty orb 
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will no longer shed its invigorating light upon the earth. Physical 
immortality is an impossibility. The mind’s or soul’s immortality 
is undemonstrable. To be sure, as Mr. Ainsworth says, ‘‘ we see 
the crawling caterpillar is changed into the shining winged butter- 
fly.” But we also seethe butterfly die and ‘‘stay died,” proving, 
so to speak, that it cannot rise above the fountain-head of life— 
the dust. R. Concar. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


An INDUCEMENT TO Go TO KANnsAs.—If you care to settle the fact 
of the immortality of the human soul on a scientific basis, and will 
come to my house—leaving well established general principles in 
New York, if you have such—and will stay with me one month (it 
will not cost you and wife a nickel while here), facing the psychic 
phenomena, you will be brought face to face with it ; then if you 
don’t change your front, there is not acid enough in nature’s la- 
boratory of facts to dissolve and readjust you. Ulteriorly, how- 
ever, it don’t matter what a fellow believes, as he is tripped up and 
carried by nature’s stern and inexorable forces just the same, per- 
fectly indifferent as to what he thinks or believes. Only this, when 
I know a thing, it makes me a happier man than before I knew it. 
It somehow, too, adds to my personal service, and if I add largely 
to my personal service, Iam certain to deport some of it to man- 
kind. 

My nature has been an unrelenting foe to credulity. Had this 
not been so, I would still be hugging and be hugged by the old 
legacies of barbarism. When quite young my mind applied for 
and easily obtained a divorce from the old widow of fashionable re- 
ligion and politics. WhenI quit the bed and board of the old lady 
she gave me avery bad name, and said I had married that friend 
of Satan—Infidelity. I was lost, and I think they were glad of it, 
too. I think birds out of the cage get a more natural living than 
the birds in the cage. I now was out of the cage, and I felt chip- 
per and splendid. I was at once become a mental taster of great 
industry. Somebody told me forty-one years ago that the immor- 
tality of the human soul could be proved, just hke we proved any 
thing else—by evidence, facts. I was a stout Materialist then, and 
was in favor with that method, but I thought my informant had 
checked on his imagination for that consideration. Finally, checks 
began to pour in upon my attention, until I thought I would pre- 
sent some of them. Then I made up my mind that I did not care 
if I could not become extinct any way, provided, if we did not have 
to be so mean in the other life as our bosses (the priest and poli- 
tician), compelled us to be in this. These voluntary traffickers in 
the commerce of the new ideas of the proof palpable, that we could 
not be extinct if we wanted to, told me about mediums. AsI be- 
lieved in home production, giving the most honest fabrics, 1 would 
manufacture my own mediums. This I did thirty-nine years ago, 
and unless I had been as impervious to facts as the Czar of Russia 
is to democracy, I could not help knowing life is an eternal self-con- 
sciousness. ‘To explore the thing toits ultimate of inductive con- 
clusion, since September 22, 1888, I have had in my employ a ma- 
terializing medium of great merit and power ; and I have developed 
another medium in the meanwhile just as prolific, for the delivery 
of messages of discarnate bearing. It may be a pretty bitter pill 
for many intelligently ignorant people to believe all this ; but they 
can escape its tormenting result by sticking to the alma mater of 
their theological and Agnostic prejudice. Of course, their preju- 
dice is not dogmatic (?). 

It sometimes takes a great cataclysm—like the butchery of the 
Anarchists in Chicago—to toss a fellow out of the old ruts, made 
sacred by the ages of meanness. ‘‘It is so handy to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds.” Itis a large investment with the 
boss opinion legatees. This makes a fellow’s life, who sees a truth 
before the ‘‘Sleepy Hollow” set, a rowing against the tide, with 
lots of torpedoes of slander in his track. We all know the ‘‘ Sleepy 
Hollow” crowd are blindfolded, but a good many, of wakeful intel- 
lect, don’t care about playing blindman’s-bat with them. I don’t 
believe, however, that you care a snap for the stampeding of the 
blind—from choice and interest—but your engrossment with the one- 
world-at-a-time business will continue your giving Spiritualism a 
rap now and then, for recreation, When I was a boy, my good 
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mother wanted me to learn to swim before I went in to the water ; 
and I do believe her insistence on that point made me a good 
swimmer much sooner than I would have been—it made me think 
of it. I have long since learned to love and differ at the same time. 
I found out that those I differed with were practically my best 
friends ; that the best treasure a man could have was practical 
common sense, and mental friction was largely its coiner. 
Spring Hill, Kan. J. He. PRage. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


Tolstoi is father of ten children. 


Churchianity! This devil is the mother of a brood of devils.— 
[Little Rock Christian. 

The baptism of but 9,000 infants was recorded last year in 325,000 
Congregational families. 

‘Unity ” says there are twenty story tellers in America, and 
Helen Gardener is one of them. 

Forgiving Everybody is an easy matter. 
Somebody that pulls.—[Ensign. 


It is the forgiving of 


The Salvation Army is now assisted by a Salvation Navy, which 
seeks recruits among the Baptists. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ Light of the World ” is spoken of as ‘‘ in- 
vesting Mary Magdalene with a charming romance.” 


‘Even at this hour,” says the ‘‘ Agnostic Journal,” ‘‘ wherever 
the Church is strongest woman is weakest and silliest.” 


It is not so much free silver that ye labor editor clamoreth for as 
it is for the hard earned silver due him.—[ Rights of Labor, 


‘Good cookery,” declares Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, a Chautauqua 
lecturer, ‘‘is indispensable to the highest type of Christian life !” 

Only attend church, and you can do almost whatever you like, 
except challenge then and there the lies of the pulpit.—{[Agnostic 
Journal. 


The State of New York last Wednesday murdered Kemmler, the 
murderer, by electricity, and made a horribly brutal butchery of it. 
—|[Manistee Broadaxe. 


If every man would just begin to treat every other man as he 
himself would want to be treated, the millennium would be here in 
less than a month.—[For the Right. 


Press penalties in Russia: 1. ‘‘ Cautions” published in the ‘‘ Oi- 

ficial Gazette.” 2. Suspension for a certain period of time. 3. 
Prohibition to insert advertisements or sell by retail. 4. Total sup- 
pression. 
_ Prof. Virchow declares that the American medical world ‘‘ excels 
in surgery, midwifery, and dentistry ; what the Germans know 
about dentistry they learned from America. America has also 
splendid oculists.” 

By a curious calculation, based on Christian beliefs, the New 
York ‘‘Sun” concludes that heaven contains but eighteen hundred 
millions, against a population in hell of one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand millions. 

The code of the Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels binds all the 
great powers in Africa to unity of action in treating slave-catching 
or slave-dealing as penal offenses. Sales of arms to slave-catchers 

“are rigorously prohibited. 

At Toth-Aradacz, in Hungary, an aerolite, weighing eighty 
pounds, fell with force enough to penetrate the earth and open up 
aspring. As there was a dearth of water in the place, the people 
regard the occurrence as providential. 

At a recent examination of girls in Cheshire for the rite of con- 
firmation, in answer to the question: ‘‘ What is the outward and 
visible sign and form in baptism?” the reply of a smiling maid 
of thirteen was ‘‘ The baby, sir.”—[London Freethinker, 

I counted in Paris thirty-three theaters and places of amusement 
open on the Sabbath day, but in one hour I saw in Edinburgh, with 
all her schools, churches, and piety, more drunkenness than I saw 
in Paris in five months.—[Dr. Guthrie, Presbyterian divine, 
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Covetousness of ¢Azugs is always bad; covetousness of gualztzes 
is always good. If you see aman has some ¢A/zzg, do not want it 
unless you have earnedit. But if you see a man has a quality that 
is good, covet it as much as you like and try to get it.—[{Christian 
Union. 

What do we meanvby saying that Jesus is or will be the Savior 
of all men? If character is salvation, and if any man’s character 
was refined and sweetened in India hundreds of years before 
Jesus was born, how is 4e the Savior of such a man ?—| Universalist 
Record. 

Are Universalists Unitarians? Rev. Lee S. Fisher answers the 
question in the ‘‘ Christian Leader” thus: ‘‘ We [| Universalists]| 
believe in God the Father ; in Jesus Christ his Son, the personal 
expression of universal sonship ; in the Holy Spirit of love. We 
are Unitarians.” 


The Manistee ‘‘ Broadaxe” holds that the very object of freeing 
land ‘‘is to make the wild and unused lands free to all the human 
race, and it would be a stultification for any such advocate to claim 
that a Chinaman should be regarded as an exception to the broad 
application of the principle.” 


Some comrades among us object at times to the anti-Christian 
’ character of the bulk of the Socialist movement. Let the spectacle 
of people bereft of home and food, taking refuge in prayer, and 
looking above for redress when they should bravely resist here 
below, be the answer.—[London Commonweal. 


A London correspondent of the ‘‘ Christian Union” says: ‘‘ The 
Treasury never, by any chance, shows economy, where the idle and 
well-paid, the loafers, the hangers-on of royalty, the princes and 
princesses are concerned. ‘The desire for economy always happens 
to come in when the poor men ask for a little more.” 


The Young Men’s Institute, which had its parade in San Fran- 
cisco the first of the week, is to the Catholic church what the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is to the Protestant, except 
that it is more military in its character. The procession last Mon- 
day was aSt. Patrick’s day parade in clean shirts.—[ Freethought. 


The ‘‘Independent,” in printing the ‘‘ annual exhibit of the 
strength and increase of the Christian churches of the United 
States,” says: ‘‘We have now in the United States 21,757,171 
members of Christian denominations. We have 103.303 ministers, 
and we have 151,261 churches. These figures indicate a clear gain 
for the year of 1,089.853 members, 4,867 ministers, and 8,494 
churches.” 


‘There is a lack of earnest spiritual life in our churches at the 
present time,” says the Rev. Dr. H. M. Pogson, Baptist, of New 
York ; ‘‘ our religion 1s in danger of sinking down into an unmean- 
ing form. We want the living ministry, a higher spiritual life. 

- Our preaching is often cold and dogmatic. The modern pulpit, I 
fear, is not sufficiently pronounced. The revival of our churches 
must begin with the preachers.” 


Archbishop Ireland has gone too far in his adherence to the 
system of compulsory education and free public schools for the 
priests who edit the Catholic papers to follow him. We quoted 
last week the criticism of ‘‘ The Catholic Mirror.” ‘We may now 
add to the list of his critics or opponents ‘‘ The Western Watch- 
man,” ‘‘ The Catholic Standard,” ‘‘The Catholic Telegraph,” and 
“« The Catholic Review.”—[Independent. 


Wall Street robs the people of a hundred millions where the 
Louisiana concern takes one million, and the former returns nothing 
at all. When a Gould, Vanderbilt, or Sage wins a million or two 
on a single lucky day, by a trade of stocks of some kind, he gives 
nothing in return save a day’s time, worth at most, a few dollars. 
He puts the entire steal into his pocket ; the Louisiana Lottery re- 
turns more than half to its victims.—[ Letter in Christian Union. 


The easy, flippant way in which certain ministers of the gospel 
accuse the Creator of injustice, is very much like blasphemy. When 
lightning strikes a church, and kills fifteen of the worshipers inside, 
as it recently did, we are not permitted to call this a divine punish- 
ment for church going, but when it strikes a steamboat carrying 
excursionists on Sunday, we are taught that this is a punishment 
for patronizing a steamboat rather than a church.—[ Open Court. 
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Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, August 18. 


Nationalist Notes: The Tulare ‘‘ Times” notes that the Kaweah 
colonists have bought 240 acres of additional land, and ‘‘it is not 
improbable that the new town will have a population of 1,000 
souls by next fall.” Lumber sawed in the Giant Forest will be 
transported to the new town and there worked up. Mr. 
Haskell, in the ‘‘ Commonwealth,” says he firmly believes that this 
generation not only can but must perforce establish the Earthly 
Paradise, and he believes it will be done mainly through Kaweah. 
Almost every trouble to the Colony, he asserts, has come from out- 
side interference. He expects caste to be wiped ont in Kaweah by 
the blending of the symbols of leisure with those of labor. ‘‘ We 
hope to see,” he says, ‘‘ five years hence, every colonist, whether 
blacksmith, farmer, or editor, have a dress suit and know how to 
wear it, and be able to spade up his own garden and be proud of 
ihe The case against Otto Sinz was dismissed on a hear- 
ing before a police justice. W. C. Owen, editor of the 
‘‘ Weekly Nationalist,” ‘‘ speaks out plainly” in a page article un- 
der his signature, and calls for a clearing up of the vague charges 
made against certain prominent members of the Nationalist party 
in California. One point he makes is the following : ‘It is matter 
of the first importance that the whole movement should get its 
head perfectly clear upon the proposition of whether or no it is 
possible to coalesce with the Single-tax party. I, for my part, am 
clear that it is not; that the Single-tax party is committed to the 
Democratic party, and that it is today the fanatical champion of 
that system of competition of which we Nationalists should be the 
uncompromising antagonists.” . . The ‘‘ Weekly Nationalist ” 
wants the city of Los Angeles to run a daily paper. Its argument 
runs: ‘‘Are we not an organized community? Certainly. Do not 
the Knights of Labor, the Typographical Union, the Carpenters, 
the Tailors, the Bakers, the Nationalists, a thousand and one other 
organized bodies, run their own papers, keeping them strictly under 
their own control, and seeing that they run straight? Why then 
cannot the organization of the city of Los Angeles do the same? 
We do not know. Do you?” 

Socialist Notes: The New York Socialist Labor Conference on 
Thursday resolved not to fuse with. the new Commonwealth party, 
and called upon the Nationalists to cut loose from it and stand on 
their own principles. A mass meeting will be held to pro- 
test against the interference of the police in the New York and Phila- 
delphia cloakmakers’ strikes. The Central Labor Federa- 
tion’s Labor Day parade will confine itself to the East Side streets. 

The Federation now meets on Sundays. 

Single-Tax Notes : Announcement is made that 238 out-of-town 
delegates have given notice to the enrolment committee that they 
intend to be present at the conference, September 1. The ‘‘ Stand- 
ard” says the conference ‘‘ will be composed of men who are mem- 
bers of organizations that have grown up since the policy of ad- 
vancing toward the single-tax through codperation with the free 
trade movement was adopted.” A correspondent of the 
London ‘‘ Church Reformer” asks: ‘‘ Why cannot all Land Na- 
tionalizers agree to work for the taxation of land values on the 
basis of the landlord's own valuation, taxing when they value high, 
and purchasing when they value low?” Dr. McGlynn has 
spoken in San Francisco and Oakland under the auspices of the 
Single-Tax Society. 

Labor Notes: Labor day, September 1, promises great demon- 
strations in the larger cities. A Chicago reporter inter- 
viewed a list of clergyman on the opening of the exhibition Sundays 
and found but one in favor of it. . Grand Rapids (Mich ), 
has won a street-carmen’s strike, and the Passaic County (N. J.) 
Trades Assembly has voted that the Paterson stores shall close at 
at six o'clock. The ‘‘ Independent’s” most notable com- 
ment on the Central strike is: ‘‘One of the things that will come to 
the mind in considering a strike like this is that every such occasion 
offers to the country an argument for the nationalization of our 
railroads.” But the ‘‘ Christian Union” says: ‘‘ We already have 
a State Board of Arbitration ; the next step ought to make arbitra- 
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tion compulsory ; then let striking without due notice be made a 
misdemeanor.” There have been small strikes in New 
York and Brooklyn during the past week. They included mes- 
senger boys, box makers, and piano framers. 

Foreign Notes: Henry D. Lloyd’s ‘‘Story of Spring Valley” 
is making a sensation in England. The London ‘‘Commonweal” 
gives nearly a page to a notice of it. The same paper 
says that workingmen’s candidates in Parliament have proved 
traitors—Bradlaugh, Joseph Arch, Henry Broadhurst, Howell. 

The Socialist movement continues active in England, the 
‘‘ Commonweal” printing reports of many meetings. . . . The 
‘Church Reformer” says that in the recent platform discussion of 
the eight-hour question, ‘‘ anything more disgraceful than the con- 
duct of Mr. Hyndman’s supporters toward Mr. Bradlaugh is diffi- 
cult to imagine.” Commenting on the event, the ‘‘ Personal Rights 
Journal” says: ‘‘ When Mr. Levy endeavored to explain the out- 
come of individualism, at Leicester, it was just the same,” that is, 
the Social Democrats in the audience raised a disturbance. 


The Socialist demonstration of Sunday a week ago in Brussels, in - 


which 40,000 participated, has sent out a wave of encouragement 
to the workers of Europe somewhat similar to that which followed 
the London May day. 

Liberal Notes: Secretary Reynolds says that the Secular Union 
may have to appeal to the State courts in Washington to settle the 
question of the Bible and prayer in the common schools. The 
board of regents having decided to continue certain religious ex- 
ercises at the State University, Mr. Reynolds will prepare to try 
the effects of a mandamus with a view to the forfeiture of the 
$10,000 appropriated by the Legislature to the University. Several 
dealers in Tacoma having been fined $25 apiece for selling clothing 
on Sunday, the cases have been appealed to the Superior Court. 
The two Freethought societies of Chicago have been 
united. 

The National Farmers’ and Industrial Union now lays claim to 
more than 2,000,000 members, it having absorbed the Farmers’ Al- 
liance and Agricultural Wheel. The National Farmers’ League 
is a growing political body, its membership in New York alone 
numbering, it is said, 40,000. Similar organizations are the 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, with headquarters in Illinois; 
the Northwestern Alliance, with headquarters in South Dakota, 
and growing in Kansas and Nebraska and other Western States; 
the Patrons of Industry, with headquarters in Michigan, where 
they claim 100,000 members, and as many more in neighboring 
States. The Colored Farmers’ Alliance, with headquarters at 
Houston, Texas, is emphatic in its assertions of increasing strength. 
The National Alliance (or Union) has secured control of the Demo- 
cratic party in Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Ala- 
bama. In Arkansas it has made a combination with the Repub- 
licans. In Minnesota, Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota it has nominated full tickets. Making allowances for 
minors and women in the membership of these farmers’ organiza- 
tions, it is reckoned they comprise between one and two million 
voters. 

The People’s Municipal League is sending out circulars asking 
for workers and funds. But little is heard of the movement among 
the working people in general. The campaign, however, is by no 
means further along than the preparatory stage. 

The Grand Jury refused to indict the manager of the American 
News Company on the charge of selling obscene books. Two as- 
sistant district attorneys, on reading the works in question, pro- 
nounced them not obscene, but simply trash. 

On Sunday evening, roth inst., Dr. Burtsell’s friends bade him a 
formal farewell at a public meeting in Chickering Hall. A purse 
was presented him and prominent members of his congregation 
voiced the regret of all at losing him. In his reply Dr. Burtsell’s 
sentiments were those of unfaltering loyalty to the Church. He 
exhorted his late flock to cling to the Catholic faith. The actual 
present position of Dr. Burtsell, however, it is rumored, does 
not differ widely from that of Dr. McGlynn when the latter was 
suspended from the pastorate of St. Stephen's. Dr. Burtsell has ac- 
cepted the order of the archbishop, backed by the Propaganda, in 
so far as to vacate the rectorship of the Epiphany, but he has 
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shown no disposition to obey the archbishop’s commands to repu- 
diate his testimony in the Maguire case and apologize for the re- 
sulting scandal to the Church. His installation in a country parish 
will depend upon his obedience in this respect. It is said he will 
not obey, but will quietly cease the performance of the-active 
duties of a priest. 

Dr. McGlynn is expected to arrive in the city, Thursday, August 
28, and to speak at the picnic of the East Side Branch of the 
Anti-Poverty Society at Jones’s Wood on the next day. The first 
meeting of the Anti-Poverty Society after the summer vacation 
will take place in Cooper Union, Sunday, August 31. J. W.S. 


Literature. 


“The New Evadne,” ‘‘ Magnora,” and ‘‘ A Man who Observes,” 
are three stories by Frank Howard Howe, (Lovell'’s American Nov- 
elists’ series, twenty-five cents). ‘‘ Evadne” is called a story of 
the Civil Service, and shows how a young actress of twenty years 
induces a Senator at Washington to retain her brother-in-law in of- 
fice, a position he had held satisfactorily for many years, but which 
position the Senator wished for a man to whom he was under’ ot- 
ligations. 
causes him to fall in a fit, and yield in the end to her wishes. To 
me all three of the stories are dull and uninteresting. 

Of ‘‘In Stella’s Shadow,” by Albert Ross (‘‘ The Albertross 
Novels,” G. W. Dillingham, New York,) I hardly know what to 
say. Itisa disagreeable story from beginning to end, showing 
the sins and vices of New York society, and saving a few of the 
minor characters, (which are decidedly commonplace), there is 
not, to my mind, a decent man or woman in the book. You read 
on from page to page, hoping to find some redeeming point, some 
goodness among so much that is evil, only to be disappointed. 

‘“The Modern Frankenstein” is the title of a paper read before 
the Medical Jurisprudence Society of Philadelphia, May 14, 1889, by 
George M. Gould, M.D. It has beef published by the Open Court 
Publishing Company, 169-175 La Salle street, Chicago. In it he 
speaks of being present at a lecture where the speaker alluded toa 
certain skull as belonging to ‘‘the criminal type of crania,” and 
another as belonging to ‘‘the crime class.” And he went home to 


seriously think whether a man became a murderer, drunkard, or 


committed other crimes ‘‘ because his atypical skull or brain deter- 
mined his atypical conduct.” After having read all he could find 
upon the question, he regrets that the medical profession in genera] 
is coming to believe that ‘‘not only insanity, but also crime. is the 
result of disease.”” Should this belief become general, no one could 
be held responsible for any crimes he might commit. He holds that 
society and environment are greatly responsible for crime and in- 
sanity, and says: ‘‘The maxim of Quetelet, that society prepares 
crime while the criminal only executes it, is of course but a partial 
truth, but it is a great, a solid, and unconquerable truth.” He con- 
siders the whole modern idea of punishment a relic of barbarism ; 
that the penitentiary and asylum do much harm, inasmuch as the 
insane, and those suspected of insanity, are huddled together by 
the hundred, when each case demands separate treatment; that 
punishment should not be resorted to, but the asylum and peniten- 
tiary should be put under one management for the cure of crime. 
H. W. 

Books received: ‘‘ A Coquette’s Love,” (Notre Coeur,) by Guy 
de Maupassant, (seventy-five cents) ; ‘‘ What Pierre Did with His 
Soul,” (L’Ame de Pierre,) by Robins-Ohnet; Bedford Company, 
New York, (seventy-five cents). ‘‘ Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language,” by F. Max Muller, Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, (seventy-five cents). ‘‘ The Full Significance of 1492,” by 
John B. Shipley ; (five cents). ‘‘ The English Discovery and Coloni- 
zation of America,” by John B. Shipley ; (five cents). ‘‘ Suppressed 
Historical Facts,” edited by Mrs. John B. Shipley; ‘‘ Leif Erick- 
son,” by Mrs. John B. Shipley ; (five cents), ‘‘ The Icelandic Dis- 
coveries of America,” by Mrs. John B. Shipley; John B. Alden, 
New York. ‘‘ Religion the Curse of the World,” by S. W. Bar Ptol- 
emy, (twenty-five cents;) Freethought Publishing Company, New 
York. 


Her prophecy of what may happen to him in the future - 
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Modern Science Essayist 


Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 

ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 

fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Lire: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
calevolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, 

7. The Descent of Man: His Orig its antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

8 Evolution of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 
M. D. 
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g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

ro. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
11. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
xz. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolutionas Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. 
he Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. f 
16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 


14. 


18 The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M. D. 

1g. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams, 


20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

21. The Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 

22. The Evolutionof the State. By JohnA Taylor. 


23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 

24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 

27. Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton. 


28. Education as a Factorin Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. ’ 

29. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. ae 

30. Evolution and Social Reform: 11. The Socialis 
tic Method. By William Potts, 

31. Evolution and Social Reform: 111. The Anarch- 
istic Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


10 Cents Each. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Dllustrated. Com- 
plete index. 2 post-paid. 


“Extremely entertaining and instructive oe 
the book is pepocialty. intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.”’ 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. 


The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular conps bart by famous writers. 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 
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Millionaires against Miners 


Sioa 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


(= This book tells how the Spring Valley miner: 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Paper, socents; cloth, $r. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 
Unequaled Seminary Equipment. For both sexes 
Classics, Modern Languages, Engineering, Belles 
Lettres, Science, Business Training, English, Music 
(Vocal, Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ), Art, Elocution. 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, 
Gymnasiums. Elevator, steam gas, bathrooms on 
all floors, large and handsomely furnished rooms. 
C. V. PARSELL, A. M,, President. 


Ethical Religion. 


BY —— 


WILLIAM M. 


16M0., 332 pages. - - - - - 


SALTER. 


$1.50. 


‘“ Where it deals with civic, social, personal duty, 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inspiring.”’—[W. 
D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly. 


* One of the most striking and persuasive presen- 
tations of the gospel of pure ethics which our time 
is likely to see.”—[Arlo Bates, in Book- Buyer. 


‘““Mr. Salter is so radical that probably only a 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding the 
truth, and so free from any intenti--nal irreverence 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.’’—[Congregationalist. 

“Mr. Salter has given us a truly noble book. 

The style is pure and strong, and it rises on occa 
sion to a pitch of lofty eloquence. Something of 
classical severity has come. perhaps, from loving 
acquaintance with classical thought.”—[John W. 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. 
The Problem of Poverty 
The Social Ideal 
What Shall be Done with the Anarcnists? 5 “ 
Channing as a Social Reformer ro cents 


Ceres eeerecce 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


FAME. 


BY YEONARD. 
’Pon a massive pile of granite, 
In a spot that’s widely known, 
Unfeeling and unthinking sits 
A figure—carved from stone. 


He, who this form commemorates, 
In the time that Nature grants, 
Labored long and earnestly 
For human-kind’s advance. 


He lived, and loved, and labored, 
But no recognition met, 

Till dissolution set its seal 
And Nature claimed its debt. 


Then men raised this gigantic shaft, 
And proudly carved his name, 

A grand, though tardy, tribute 
To his high and noble aim, 


Now like the vivid lightning’s flash 
His fame spread far and wide, 
All bowing adoration 
To their late-acknowledged guide. 


But what is fame to dead men 
When life’s troubles all have passed ? 
They cannot know the seed they’d sown 
Has taken root at last, 


How many a pain and heartache 
Might this pleasing knowledge calm 
By the freer use of ‘‘ work well done ’— 
A soothing, costless balm. 


Then wait not till they’ve passed our ken 
But recompense them now. 

Just when the deed portends the meed 
Place laurels on their brow. 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


I admire your journal and congratulate 
you upon the successful advancement it is 
making. It is just what the masses require 
to lead them in theright direction, and every 
one should carefully peruse it.—Frrep. HEp- 
ERT. 


Inclosed find one dollar for six months’ 
subscription to the TWENTIETH CENTURY. I 
thank you kindly for continuing after the 
expiration of my subscription. . . . And 
may the ‘‘Dew of Hebron” be liberaily 
showered on you. . . . I will postpone 
the issue of my own currency.—ALFRED 
Wyatt, Economy, Mo. 


hewn iets SEND FOR OUR 


RECRUIT POSTAL CARDS. 


For 25 cents we will send you a postal card 
for you to fill out with the name of any per- 
son, who will then be entitled to the T'wrn- 
TIETH CENTURY for eight weeks. five of 
these cards for one dollar. Help on the 
good cause. 

For the use of subscribers only. 


My Religion. 


Br LEO TOLSTOI. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. Cloth, $1; paper, soc. 
Tolstoi’s Works, 9 volumes, cloth, $13.00. 


Anna Kereninar jaca ower saclelenieee a's oe $x 25 
My Confession ; My Religion ; Life, 
rvolume, cloth sia. gasteeetattis tiles’ vesieea I 50 


Sevastopol. The Cossacks. 1 vol.,cloth..... I 50 
Peace and) War 2, VOlsin Clothises5- ae selon cee 3 00 
What. Meni Wive, Byscqu, oo eee et meehin es «sci 30 
What/TotDor. Sue. deacteane Cloth, $1.25: paper, 50 
Where Love Is, There God Is Also............... 30 
Power and Liberty 23 acon tee eee ne oa tee 75 
My Confession and the Spirit of Christ’s Teach- 
AN Doak Js baialectame meaenenee Cloth, $1; paper, so 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Few Words About the Devil. 


By CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
(With portrait and autobiography).....cloth, $1.25. 


FREETHINKERS’ TEXT-BOOK. Part I. 
AND GRELIGION S00. chen: Ah he 


AS PLBAPE ORD AUE EIS Mec nce as ance nee ro cents 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


MAN 


J ‘ss W 
NGERSOLL $ RITINGS 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. I.—The Gods and Other Lectures. Con- 
tents : ‘‘ The Gods,” ‘‘ Humboldt,’’ Thomas Paine,” 
“Individuality,” “‘ Heretics and Heresies.’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Vol, Il—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
Contents: ‘‘The Ghosts,’ ‘The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,’’ ‘‘The Declaration of Inde. 
pendence,” ‘* Abont Farming in Illinois,’ ‘* Tribute 


to Rev. Alexander Clark.”’ 
per, 50 cents. 

Vol, III.—Some Mistakes of Moses. 
pp., cloth, $1.25 ; paper, sccents. 

Vol. IV.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology. 
(New.) 443 pp., cloth, gilt top, $2.00; plain cloth, 
$z.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

What Must We do to be Saved? 89 pp., rzmo, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Address on Civil Rights. 
Ingersoll. Price, ro cents. 

Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Blasphemy. 
Reynolds. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25; pa- 


12mo, 278 


By Col. Robert G. 


Argument in the Trial of C. B, 
Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 
Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 


Bound in One Volume, 


HALF MOROCCO, 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold atthe ex. 
tremely low price of $5. Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Prose-Poems and Selections. 


(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 


Rospert G. INGERSOLL. 
In silk cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and sides, $2.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


ECONOMIC EQUITIES, 


By J. K. INGALLS, author of ‘‘Social Wealth.’” 


63 pages. 15 cents. 


A Case of Starvation. 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 
cents. 


vi 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


August 21, 1890. 


The Strike of a Sex ! 
ee ? 


A NOVEL BY ° 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ruins of Empires 


—— Byer 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 40c.; cloth, 75c. 

(Ss Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company, 

4 Warren street, New York. 


The Confessions 


Ona 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


721 pages. 4o full-page illustrations. 


Paper, 75 
cents; cloth, $x 50. ; 


‘‘T felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pu-e in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book 10, page 


262. 
— ALSO — 


PROFESSION OF FAITH OF A 
SAVOYARD VICAR. 


(Translated from the French.) 


‘The above volume includes “ A Search for Truth,” 
by Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner.) 


Clothysol COntsy qacjaee': view fs) Paper, 25 cents. 
Appress TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘*The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
©. Pentecost 3 cents. 


This is a lonesome and gloomy Sunday to 
me. Iam missing my friend the TWENTIETH 
Century. Is it possible that you did not 
send me your magazine because on the 6th 
of this month my subscription term expires ? 
No, I cannot believe such a thing. To be 
sure about the matter I inclose two dollars 
to renew my subscription for another year, 
and if your magazine shall prove just as 
satisfactory in the future as it did in the 
past, I am making the best investment I 
ever made in life.—More success to you !—B. 
Brang, Norfolk, Va. 


Please send me your great reform paper. 
I have been buying it at the news stands 
for some time, and will continue to do so for 
extra copies. Your vacant land idea is sub- 
lime, and I am talking it up at every oppor- 
tunity. The elevation of labor is our pres- 
ent need—absolute freedom for man, woman, 
and child our goal.. Then society will pro- 
duce men and women worthy of the name.— 
RICHARD Powers, Roxbury, Mass. 


““The Physical Law Influencing Sex” will 
interest and profit every married man and 
woman. A friend of ours said he would 
have given one hundred dollars to have read 
it afew months sooner than he did. Pub- 
lished by Clark & Zugalla, 34-43 Gold street, 
New York. One dollar, by mail, prepaid. 
We have read it, and hope to profit by it.— 
Adv. 


Evolution and Social Reform. 


THE 


Anarchistic Method. 


a ey 


HOGH Ot RENT ECOST, 


PRICE iets wicks: «ose oe ee a 1o CENTS. 


AON) 


acl 


AWRY Kin 
ai NN 
Ww 


\ at 


Wie CAN SUIT ALL. 


Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W. Chadwick, author of ‘The 
Faith of Reason,’ etc. 10 cents. 48275 


The Freethinker’s. Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pente- 
cost. 3 cents. 


JUST “OUT? 
EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


II, THE SOCIALISTIC METHOD. 


By William Potts. 
Price rij ye wesieieae cane aes eee ro cents. 


III. THE ANARCHISTIC METHOD. 


By Hugh O., Pentecest: 
Prices: ike Ee eee ro cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A NEW EDITION. 


VOLTAIRE’S 
"SHON VWONM 


Translated from the French. Complete in 
one volume. With numerous illustra- 
tions, including three authenti- 
cated Portraits of the author. 


A handsome volume of 448 pages, printed on fine 
laid paper, and with the best modern presswork. 
Bound in cloth and half calf, library style; 67 en- 
gravings. Price, cloth, $1.50; half calf or half 
morocco, marbled edges, $4.00, 


Paper, $1. Address this office. 


PROSE". POEMS 


— AND — 


SELECTIONS, 
By ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A Hand- 
some Quarto, containing over 300 pages. 


TRS is, beyond question, the most elegant vol- 

ume in Liberal literature. The type is large 
and clear, the paper heavy, highly calendered and 
richly tinted, the press-work faultless, and the 
binding as perfect as the best materials and skill 
can make it. 

The collection includes all of the “Tributes ’’ 
that have become famous in literature—notably 
those to his brother E. C. Ingersoll, Lincoln, Grant, 
Beecher and Elizur Wright; his peerless mono- 

rams on ‘The Vision of War,’’ Love, Liberty, 

cience, Nature, The Imagination, Decoration Day 
Oration, and on the great heroes of intellectual 
liberty. A fine steel portrait, with autograph fac- 
simile, has been prepared especially for it. It is 
eminently suited for presentation purposes, for 
any season or occasion. 

Prices : 

In cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges........... $2 50 
In half morocco, gilt edges... .i%5.6..00-e es 4 50 
In half calf, mottled edges, library style..... 4 50 
In full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 7 50 
In full tree-calf, highest possible finish. ..... 9 oo 

Sent to any address, by express, prepaid, or mail, 
post free, on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


 STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 
rected, Established ae, Pupils sent to us by Drs, 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, HE 


BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 
“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 


most successful of its kind in the United S i 
Y, World. rte — 


maVe 


ee ee te 


a 
e\ 


_ 400 pages, 8vo, $2. 


August 21, 1890 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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GREAT 


Books at Small Prices. 


! 

Utopia. By Sir Thomas More. 

Bacon’s Essays, with notes by Devey. 
go cents. 

George Eliot’s Works. 
$3.75. 

Epictetus. The Teachings of. Translated, with 
notes, by Rolleston. 210 pages, cloth, 30 cents. 

Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. ‘Trans- 


Cloth, 30 cents. 
Cloth, 


Popular edition, 8vo. 


lated by George Long, with sketches of his life and 


anew view of his philosophy. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. Cloth, 
60 cents. 


Lossing. Eminent Americans. Cloth, gocents. 


Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Second ‘‘ pe us 
Complete in x vol., half mor., 7s5c. 
New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. 
The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 

American women, whose names are appended, with 

biographical sketches and fine 

thors. Edited by Laura C. Holloway. 
cloth, $1. 

American Popular Poets— 
Bryant’s Poems, cloth, 30 cents, | 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 

poems, 30cents. (The Spirit of Beauty and 
other poems, 3ocents. The Spanish Student 
; and o*her poems, 30 cents. 2 in x vol. 6oc.) 
Lowell, James Early poems, cloth, 3ocents. 
Whittier’s Poems (so far as out of copyright), 
30 cents. 
The Great British Poets— 
Robert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. 
Milton. 2 volumes for 80 cents, 
Thomas Moore. 3 volumes for $1.40. 
Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 
Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Sesame and Lilies. 
cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 
Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 
by William Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 


Large mo, 


- other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $1.15. 


Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, 2oc. 

Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
prices ; send for list.) 

Guizot. History of Civilization. By M. Guizot. 
In one large volume, large 12m0, 270 pages; cloth, 
50 cents. 

The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton. Cloth, 60 cents; half morocco, 75 cents. 

McCarthy. A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; largetype, 
cloth, 35 cents. 

A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
W. Hutson; 12m0, $1.10. 

The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 
Dawson. Small quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 
from $1.50 to 50 cents. 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds, by Gen. O. M. 
Mitchel. Price reduced from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 
cloth, 35 cents. : 

Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants, 


containing over 20,000 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 


price reduced from $4 to $1.50. 
Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M. D.; 
Treats of matters connected 
with the generation and regeneration of the human 
race. 
Family Medical Guide. Edited b 
caster, M.D., F.R.S. Written by 


Edwin Lan- 
istinguished 


“members of the Royal College of Physicians and 


Surgeons, London. American edition, revised and 
enlarged, large 8vo, 500 pages; price in cloth, $4, 


_ reduced to $1. 


Roget’s Thesaurus ; words classified according 
totheir meaning. 12mo, cloth; price reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.50. 

Mill, John Stuart, on Liberty. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A STARTLING BOOK 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Many who have read ‘‘ DIANA ” recognize in it 
the ‘‘ WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF DR. ZUGASSENT.” 
It pxpiams how unbridled desires may be domi- 
nated by rational continency. 

“Diana” is unobjectionable in tone and language. 

Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton 
place, New York. Publishers alsoof the best work 
on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 


TH SOCIAL MONSTER. 


By JOHN MOST. 
Ten Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CEenTuRY, 4 Warren St. 


ortraits of the au-- 


Freedom’s Library. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
II—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Meas- 
ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda- 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $x. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 
York ‘** Tribune,” and a subsequent discussioa, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakersand Judges, and the Con- 
seqvent Poverty, Ignorance and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c., 

REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
partsofthe britishEmpire, A Reply to “* Dun- 

h 


raven.”” By L-sancer Spooner, is is the 
pamphlet of which the Irish revolutionary party 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 


aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents 


NATURAL LAW; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, 19 cents. 


ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. Anaddress 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bos- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized ao a of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 

THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s library, and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifu'ly, in 
large tvpe, on fine paper and bound in parch- 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents, 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AMI FREE 
By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
Reclus. Price, 10 cents. 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. . 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? 
upon Henry George’s ‘‘Protection or Free 
Trade.” By John F. Kelly. Price, s cents. 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 10 cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
Protest Against the Government of Man by 
Man. By Auberon Herbert. Price, ro cents. 

THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori- 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents. 

OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa 
tions, and Frauds. Price, 10 cents. 

SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE (sx portraits). 25 cents, 

ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music). 
Lloyd. xzocents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


A criticism 


By J. William 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D, Cloth, 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. 

The Talmud: What ItIs. Cloth....... 60 cents, 
“That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.”—Dean Mil- 
man. 
Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY. 


‘THE KORAN. 
Translated by George Sale. s2mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


‘Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centuries 


Large mo, 336 pp.} 


held his sword victorious over a large part of 

Asia, Africa and bape and still holds for him 

130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

‘* Bismarckism,” by H. O. Pentecost. 3c. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund EnSOry. Henry 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered”’ the old political economy is base- 
less, the economi¢ views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
long before he wrote his “ Progress and Poy- 
erty. 

That the weak points of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as to confirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them, 


With 
Henry George's Denial of Plagzarism, 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York, 


THE 


JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 


“ That ts the most perfect government in which an 
injury to one ts the concern of all.” 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to be the lead~- 
ing Labor paper, Its columns every week contain 
contributions from the ablest thinkers upon eco- 
nomic questions. It isthe only paper in which the 
principles and platform of the Order are authorita- 
tively discussed and explained. 

Among its regular contributors are 


T, V. POWDERLY, A. W. WRIGHT, 
RALPH BEAUMONT, PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
HENRY A. BECKMEYER, REV. WM. L. BULL, 

‘** MERLINDA SISSINS,”’ Mrs. L. M. BARRY, 
Miss EvA MCDONALD (Eva Gay), L. P. WILD, 
MICHAEL CORCORAN and others of equal ability. 


One dollar per year, soc. for six months, 2s5c. for 
three months. In bulk packages to one address, 
25 copies, three months, $5. 

Send subscriptions to 

JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box 885, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE 


Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Sociai 
ism, 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth”’ is a neat, 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought t» be read 
and studied by every gio who wants to be posted 
on what is th ught of and going on in the world. 
It does what no other book does: it presents tu the 
reader in a concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principal propositions of Modern Socialism, 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

‘*Mr. Grénlund is a man to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the hopes and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of m:n ’—[Wm. D. 
Howells. in a three page review in Harper’s 
Monthly. 

Paper, 30 cents, 


Address TwenTIeETH CENTURY. 
‘‘ Why Did You Protest against the Hang- 


ing of the Anarchists,” by Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball. 3 cents. 
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HOLMAN, Se 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and_ Diarrhea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bawelst Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


The Way Out 


Son 


AGNOSTICISM: 


or, the Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, PHD. 


(Second Edztzon.) 


This little book, giving the substance of a course 
of lectures in Harvard University in 1888 is a short, 
terse, and compact argument, drawn solely from 
science and philosophy, to prove that t™e essential 
constitution of the Universe is positively kn>wable 
and known as at once an infinite Machine, an infi- 
nite Organism, and an infinite Person; and that this 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD-CONCEPTION is the necessary 
foundation of SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 

rvolume. xz2mo. Price $1. First edition ex- 
hausted in less than a month. 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 


CLOTH, = - 60 CENTS. 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
PROGRESS: Its Law and Cause. 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Far Look Ahead 


or, THE DIOTHAS. 


16M0, paper, so cents, 


*,* A new and cheaper edition of this extremely 
thoughtful and ingenious volume has just been 
issued. It should be noted that “A Far Look 
Ahead ”’ was first publisned in 1883, 


“The book is devoted to customs, habits and 
love in the misty future, and for pure, genuine im- 
agination, most charmingly worked out, is unex- 
celled.”»—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Social Studies. 


_ By Rev. R. Heber Newton, author of “ Philistin 
ism,’ etc., etc. 16mo. $x. 

“ Thoughtful, liberal, and tolerant in spirit, and 
marked by a tone of practical philanthropy.””—Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed and Deed. 


By Felix Adler, romo. $1. Includes essays on 
“Immortality,” “Religion,” “The New Ideal,” 
“‘Spinoza,” “The Founder of Christianity,” ‘*Re- 
formed Judaism,” and others. 


‘The Bible of Today. 


A course of lectures by John W. Chadwick, 8vo. $1. 


“The need of some such work is keenly felt by 
thousands of intelligent persons who are not ina 
position to make an adequate study of the elabor- 
ate works in which this criticism has written its 
comments, yet earnestly desire to know what con- 
clusions the various scholars who have made stud- 
= of the subject have reached.”—N, Y. Evening 

‘ost. 


> Address TwentietH CENTURY. 


Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
B. Le Row, author of “English as She is 
Taught,” etc. Price ro cents. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. _ August 21, 1890. 


Just Published. _— 
New edition (2oth) eae volume, bound in cloth 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Caus 
and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnatural 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, by H. J. 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly pupil of the late Dr: Se- — 

queira and Dr. Pereira, of the Aldersgate Scho 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lo: 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, d 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, Ne 


York, Consultations daily, 10 to 2; evenings 6till& 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The Twentieth Century Publishing Company has 
just issued a new edition of 


Superstition in all Ages 


aay 


aii 
(tt 


(\ ii 


PAUL GROSSER, 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 
520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 

A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial 

Stationery. ne ‘ 


fe" TWENTIETH CENTURY and ‘Reform litera- 
ture always on hand. gees fe ie 


- Ss 


Unitarianism. | 
Brief statements sent free on application to Wo: 


cester P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Books 
loaned. z spe Bae 


Joseph McDonovucn, — 
gq Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND ss STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y¥., © 


JEAN MESLIER, 


a Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
abjured religious dogmas, and left as Azs 
last will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 
death, the above work, which he entitled 
‘* COMMON SENSE.” cf Sees 

339 pages. Price in paper covers. so cents; in” ’ A Book for Freethinkers. rare 

cloth, $x. In German, cloth, $x. . . 4 os 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. : F me 
. <a IN GOD'S WAY 


A NOVEL) == gee 


ox, “ = 
Dealer in Rare and Curious 


BOOKS. © 

(eS Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 

and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


English Healing Unguent. 


(Worth a Guinea a Box.) 


This Ointment cures where other kinds fail. Sent 
by mail. Directions with each box. socents and 
' 25 cents. : 


E. LINE, Sr., 
108 CLIFTON STREET, ROCHESTER, N. 


“In God’s Way,” the fame of the author, 
intrinsic merit of the story, will incline many per 
sons to read it who would never dream of touching” 
an “infidel’’ book. me 3 BEN e 
Price, 50 Cents. 


Address TwEentTieTH CENTURY. 
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ee 


NoktH AMERICA.” 


RationaL Communism ! 

By A CAPITALIST.“ = 
Titles of Chapters: The Vision, Present Exter. 
nal Appearance of Our Republic, Government and 
Laws, Finance, Public Improvements, Production 
and Distribution, Education, Morality and R 
ligion, Marriage and Divorce, Life in the New Re 
public, Life in the Existing Republic, Examinatio 

6 ie of the 


_| ‘Tue Present AND Future REPUBLIC OF 


* 


J WANT-TO KNOW 


gD you never knew or thought 
body and its curious organs, 

gris ean qe induc 

8 Of ti nee and indiscreti 

P Cure to all Sorms of disease, an 

Old Eyes, Rupture, Phimosis, etc., 

} Py in Marriage and have babies. 
octor’s Drolt Jokes, profusely illus- 

end ten cents fornew Laugh-Cure book called 


MEDICAL SENSE. AND NONSENSE. 


Murray Hill Pub. Co,, 129 E. 28th St., New York 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishment in the 
World for the treatment of Hair and 
fa Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 

fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frece 

pkles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 

Oily. Skin, Acne, MS. Black- 

heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 

7 Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 

Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 

= etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 

128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receipt of 10cts. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 West 42d St., New Work City. 


WooDnDsURY’ 
Skin and Scalp 


= oe ise a Se ists + 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50cents. =» — 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. eee 


C=: M. M. TRUMBULL ON = es 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
His Political, Social and Religious Ph 
Mr. Pentecost says of it: “It will make you 
blood dance in your veins, as you read it, if: 
have blood thatcandance.” = 
FIVE CENTS in postage stamps will sec 
@ copy; 12 copies for so cents ; 25 copies for 
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ENOWNED FOR 
& DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
Pa EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


_ _ DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW VORK CITY. 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! : 


ry Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverins 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, $0; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15 In 3-ounce 
oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 
-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now onlv 
_ _. $14.50 for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted | 
__+Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proof, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 
_  Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
«$10 more. "THE i 


NEW MODEL “OTTO WETTSTEIN” 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
ss Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted. patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $109 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50 ; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 
, roof, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 
ee Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 

solid Gold cases, up to $150. 
a Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
-_— and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
ng out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
gold cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 

- by manufacturers and myself. 

“Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $1; springs, $1; jewels, $1, and returned free. 


OTTO WRETTSTEIN. 


ROCHELLE, ILL. 
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_ BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
aa THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


Rael 
— 


ears FOR ALL 


_ Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


- to which men, women and children 
are subject, is the most marvelous 

Antidote yet discovered. It is the 
premier specific for Weak Stomacu, 
a S: cK Heapacue, ImpaireD DicEsTION, 
SONSTIPATION, DisoRDERED Liver,ete.; 
; and is found especially efficacious 
eg and remedial by female sufferers. 
__ Long pre-eminent for their health- 


oe 
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_ restoring and life-giving properties. . 


entieth Cen 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, 1890. 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 


CLOTH, - ~ 60 CENTS. 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
PROGRESS: Its Law and Cause. 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth, 75 cents: 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume, Cloth, 75 cents. 


(Any other of Spencer’s workscan be furn'shed 
Address TwEnTInTH CENTURY. 


Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
B. Le Row, author of “English as She is 
Taught,” etc. Price 1o cents, 


BPPALALA DPI IOI IIs 
**“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,” Ss 


WORLD. 


SOLD ALL OVER THE 


@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


si 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 


Don't be Without It. 


IT PAYS TO INVESTIGATE. 
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WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS! 


‘“NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 


AND 


hr Et OS DS .?? 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, ana the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking public. 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 

The Only American Edition 


of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 75c. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Tl. 


Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W.Chadwick, author of ‘' The 
Faith of Reason,” etc. 10 cents, 


The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pente- 
cost. 3 cents. 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


HAVE AN | 
UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


and the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by Tuos. Brecuawm, 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. B. 
F, Auten Co., sole agents for the 
United States, 365 and 367 Canal 
street, New York, who (if your drug- 
gist does not keep them) will mail 
BrEcHam’s Pitts on receipt of price 


—but inguire first. 
Please mention this publication in ordering. 
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LATEST ISSUES OF! © se e NUMBERS oF 


——The Humboldt Library : 


No. 112. PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Translated from eae by J. Fitzgerald, 
M.A. 15 cents. 

No. 113. HyPNOTISM. Its History and Development. By Fredrik Bjornstroy ,M. D.: Head Physician 
of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal Swe ish Medical Councillor. 
Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. Director 
of the Boston School of Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) i eae 

No. 114. CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. A ene Consisting of BS contributed to ** The 


0b 


Nineteenth Century’ by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop ‘of Peter- 
borongh, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 30 cents.) 
No. 115. DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 
PartI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F. L. S., etc. Illustrated. | (Double number, 30 cts.) 
No. 116. DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 
Part IL By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F.L. §., ete. Illustrated.| (Double number, 3octs.) 


- 


No. 117. meee ea: SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By 5. Laing. Illustra ed. (Double number, 30 Georgeism, a thea ec ee Sunday Oacstion 

No. 118. Same (PartI1L) Single number. Price I5 cents. Tardy Reflections on the JonRstows a isentet: ae 

No.9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL mieho Illustrated. By G, | WhatMustIDo?. | Wanted! A New Religion. 
Molloy D.D,D Sc. Price 15 cents. Murder by Law, _ Politics and Politicians, 


No. 120. THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT AND THE SUN AS A STOREHOUSE oF PAERCY. Illustrated. 
By G Molloy, D..D.. D. Sc. Price 15 cents. 

No. r2t. UTILITARIANISM. By J. S. Mill. Price 15 cents. 

No. 122. UPON THE ORIGIN (F ALPINE AND es LAKES; AND UPON eee EROSION. By Sir. 
A. C. Ramsay, F, R.S., etce.; Sir J. Ball, M. R. 1. A., F. L. S., etc; SiriR. I. Murchison, F. R. oa ey 
D.C.L, ete ; Prof. B, Studer, of erne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva; E w. Whimper, Prof. J. W 
Spencer, Ph D. why; Double number. Price, 30 cents. 

No. 123. Same (Part i): Single number, Pricer gee 

No. 124. QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Prof. A. Schaffle. Translated rom. the German by B. 
Bosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. 

No. 125. DARWINISM AND POLI, ics. -.y David G. Ritchie, M A: and Apwineemeeetee NIHILISM. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R.S. Price 15 cents. 

No, 126. PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By Paolo Mantegazza. Illustrated ; double number, 30 cts, 

No. 127. Same (Part II) Double number, 30 cents. 

No. 128. ‘THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By Arnold Toynbee. 

Sea Double number, 30 cents. | ues 

No. 129. Same. (Part II) Double number, 30 cents. Ae 

No. 130. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Isaac Taylor. Part I. iilustraled, Double number, 30. 

No. 131. Same. (PartIl.) Double number, 30 cents. ‘ 

No. 132, THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. _By Prof. Geddes and J. Arthur Thorpe, Illustrated. Double 
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A Troublesome God, — 


The Non- -Dignity of Labor. Soe 


WITH HANDY BINDER.. 


Twentieth Century a 
containing the following Addresses 


BY HUGH 0. PENTECOST. 


An Infamous Conspiracy. as 

Clubs, Handcuffs and Dungeon Cells, : 

Neither Ballots nor Bullets, | A Timid Maj ority, te 
How to Silence Our Enemies, = 

A Gigantic Poorhouse, - Utopia, — 

The Rich New World, ‘Wordat Words! Words Peo 

The Crime of the Eleventh of N oven bene: a‘ S 
Respectable Thieves, _ WhatShouldIDo? 

A Troublesome Belief in a Future Life, — ae 

The Presbyterian Dios 


VO S Cents . 


24 
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number, 30 cents. Part II. in press. [ 


ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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THE DAWNING 


tion. 


An Experiment in Marriage. 


By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. " 
Cloth, One Dollar. | Paper, Fifty Cents, 
f= A suggestive. solution of the marriage, ques- 


pdetess TwentierH Century. = h 


A NOVEL. 


By fis Mee BAe OC KK, 


2 


\\ 
“THE DAWNING” is a novel that takes up the injustice done by the rich to 
the poor, the mischievous misunderstanding between employers and -em- 
ployed. the relation of capital to labor, the shortcomings of the Church, and 
the imperfections of the law in regard to workingmen. There is no angry 
vituperation, no abuse of the rich because they are rich; but the author has 
an intense feeling about the great injustice that lies at wee foundation of the 
whole practical treatment of labor, about the bad effect of this injustice upon 
all classes, and the so ial dangers that it creates and fosters. The hero and 
heroine of the story are very noble characters. Langdon Bowditca becomes 
interested in workingmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at his club and 
at the houses of his friends. He loses his popularity among the lighter and 
gayer youths of b: th sexes, but he wins the aoe love ofa beatiful girl, 
-who believes, as he believes, in faithfulness to one’s ideal, and that for the 
only perfect love the ideal of both man and woman must be identical, must 
be a life ‘resting on the_basis of absolute right, intensified by the highest 
moral inspiraticn, devoted to the highest human ‘good. Tp aes ph a, ee le Eeostoe 
Advertiser. i } } 


na News. 


deal with prevalent pres judices. z 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, : 


Woe OF MAX NORDAU 


364 Pages: Paper; 5 50 cents ; cious = Fee oF » 


t# The sale of this work is prohibited in 
- various parts of ‘Europe. tog See 


‘“This book is not a book: itis a deed, And those : 
who oppose it will Prove that they feBe it.”—Vie 


PARADOXES. 


400 pages. Paper, 50C. Cloth, One Dollar 
_ The “Paradoxes” like the Pigeaii? Lies,” s 


Paris ‘SKETCHES, 


PART 1 ‘PAPER, 50 cents. : 
Ge" For table of contents see. Maes numbers of 


“The book is, on the whole, so good, and breathes such’ pure sentiments, 
that we are convinced that no one can read it without being elevated thereby, 
and we especially recommend it to those young men and women who are just 
entering upon life, and have nct yet decided what part to take in it. dt may 
help them to see, in the words of the author, ‘ that itis not what a an gains, 
but what he strives for, that indicates the tone and fibre of his character,’ and 
that true happiness lies not in the beaten paths of the world, but i! the conn 
paratively untried paths of justice and truth.”—[Liberty. — eae Coes bs 


“Ttisan admirably digested and thoughtful work. The plot is ingenious, 
the action spirited, and the narrative eloquent. ”_{Philadelphia ~— ee 


er, 40c.; cloth.. 
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HIGHLY COMMENDED BY HUGH O. PENTECOST, : fa 


Voltaire’s Romances. 


382 Pages. Papers piste (Cents. : ve ee hes Fer ch H. oF ‘BARRON, eens 
- Hot Water Heating. 
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Twentieth Century Publishing 0, ‘New York. oa) : 
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Volney’s Ruins ‘of te ice ait a ana 
ap of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients - ree 


Thevs car of ‘Savoy, by ae ‘Jacques R usseau, 
with portrait. Paper cover, 25 CriCloth messin" 
Superstition in all Ages, by Joant Meslier, an un- 
; believing Monk. Paper cover, soc.: cloth.. - $1.00 | 
History of Christianity, by Edwar Gibbon. ei 
One vol., r2mo., cloth, 864 pp., illustra ed.... $1.50 
Christian Paradoxes, Bye ‘rancis Bacon..... 10 
rofusely rillustrated. 
12m0,, 480 PP. Pape cover, $1; docs 
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By 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1088. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . .. Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
‘held it for years.’’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘*I was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L, Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E. Willard. 


CFESAR'S ©LUMN 


Se 


EDMUND. BOISGILBERT, M.D. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Cesar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“T have read ‘Cesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘““A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has prednos@at—TRenses City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25* paper, 50 cents. 


Address Twentieth Century. 


LOS CERRITOS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 


This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘*How the Church Obstructs Progress,” 
‘by Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


\T% NEW PAMPHLETS 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


Nie 
‘*Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living.” 
Il. 
‘““Why lam Not an Agnostic.” 


Three cents each. - - Address this office, 


‘‘A Bad God and a False Heaven,” by 
Hugh O., Pentecost. 3 cents. 


ik VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANARCHISM. 


Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type. 
By DYER D. LUM. 


Contents: 


I. Fundamental Principles, 
II. Free Land, . Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, V. Free Exchange, 
VI. Mutual Credit, 
VII. Emancipation of Credit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods, 


Price, - - 25 Cents. 


A Rival of ‘‘Les Miserables.’’ 
TH BR 


Rag-Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. 

A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions, Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved fhe greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel, 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. ~ 


“Better than I,” wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
‘““you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” : 


What Great Critics Think of It: 
Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 


Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘t You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role,’’ 


Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play in the piece): ‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?’ Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘* It isthe Ireland of Paris.’ 


Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 
325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


WW senters OF 


Thomas Paine. 


Age of Reason. Paper, =5c; cloth, soc. 


Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophe- 
cies. Paper, 40c; cloth, 7sc. 
Common Sense. Written in 1776. 1sc. 


Crisis. Written during American Revolution, 

Paper, 40c ; cloth. 75¢. 
reat Works. &8vo, 800pages, Cloth, $3; leather, 

$43; morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 

Political Works: “*Common Sense,” “ Crisis,” 
““Rights of Man.” Cloth, $1.50. 

Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on 
French Revolution. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 

Theological Works: *‘ Age of Reason,” ‘‘ Exami- 
nation of Prophecies,’”’ etc., with Life of Paine and 
steel portrait, $1.50. 

Paine Vindicated. Repl 
By R.G. Ingersoll. Wit 
I5C, 


to New York Observer. 
oman Catholic canard, 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NEATLY BOUND. | TEN CENTS, 


“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


THE FIRST NOVEL 


By KDWARD BELLAMY, 


author of “Looking Backward ; “Six to One,” 
ee A mighty clever story. Only 25 cents. 


As The caseof Moses Harman. By Hugh O. 
Pentecost and Dr. Foote, Jr, 3 cents. 
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THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


(eS This book tells how the Spring Valley miner: 
were starved into actual Para p 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Paper, socents; cloth, $r. ; 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 
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(@ To avoid the evil effects of Tea and Coffee, use constantly VAN HOUTEN’S 
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PURE, THE FOREMOST COCOA* OF EUROPE, HICHEST AWARDS AT 
THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS. 
The Original—Take no other, 


SOLUBLE, THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA, 
Delicious. Easily Digested—Made Instantly, 
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Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
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[3 One trzal of Van Hovuten’s Cocoa will convince every one of its great superi- 
ority im strength, flavor, and economy. Ask for Van Hguten’s and take no other. 


NARCHY. BY C. L. JAMES. 
Paper, 15C. ° 
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HILDREN OF GIBEON. BY WALTER BE- 
SANT. A novel. Scene laid in the famous 
Whitechapel district of London. Paper, 2oc. 
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O-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. BY 
LAURENCE GRONLUND. Paper, 2sc. A clear 
presentation of the doctrines of State Socialism. 
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VOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. BYREV. 
J. C. F. GRUMBINE. Cloth, 25c. 


Teh PARA PBS MN A IEF RT 
OR THE RIGHT. BYKARLEMILFRANZOS 

A thrillingly interesting story of a great moral 
hero, Paper, 30c. 


ERR PAULUS; HIS RISE, HIS GREAT- 
ness and HisFall. By WALTER BESANT. An 
intensely interesting novel, which treats of Spirit- 
ualism., Paper, 35c. 


ISTORY OF THE TRIAL OF THE CHICAGO 
ANARCHISTS. By DYER D. LUM. 192 pages; 
25 cents. 


Tie OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. A MODERN 
Imitation of Christ. A novel. By Mrs. E. 
LYNN LINTON. Cloth, 7s5c. 


ATURAL RIGHTS, NATURAL LIBERTY 
AND NATURAL LAW. By FRANK Q. STUART. 
15 cents. 


RE-HISTORIC WORLD. BY ELI BERTHET, 
The story of early man scientifically told in the 
form of anovel. Cloth, illustrated ; 310 pp., 50c. 


ROGRESS AND POVERTY. BY HENRY 
GEORGE. Paper, 35¢. 


ROTECTION OR FREE TRADE. BY HENRY 
GEORGE. Goes to the root ef the tariff ques- 
tion and solvesit. Paper, 35c. 


OCIAL PROBLEMS. BY HENRY GEORGE. 
Paper, 35¢. 


TORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. BY RALPH 
IRON (Olive Schreiner). A perfect gem. Worthy 
of Goethe. Paper, 25c: cloth, 6oc. 


ee OF THE JUDGMENT; A REVIEW OF 
the Chicago Anarchists’ case. By GEN. M. M. 
TRUMBULL. 25 cents. 


(es Any of the above books sent post-paid toany 
part of the United States or Canada upon receipt 
of price. 
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A 50-Cent Book for 15 Cents 
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BIBLE MyTHS 
AND THEIR 
PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS, 


Being a comparison cf the 
Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles with 
those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity, con- 
sidering also their Origin and Meaiiic: 
By T. W. Doane. 


With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo; 600 
pages. $2.50, 
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Motto: ‘\HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary 
Cooperation instead of Compulsory Codperation, the Liberation of the human 
mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 
Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 
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YY DRUGGIST OR SEND. TO “319 W.'45 ST NEW YORK; NY:' 


discovery of Brown-Séquard’s ‘ Elixir of Life” was 
borrowed from 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


which for more than twenty years has been made from the BRAIN of the ox. For many 
years physicians have accepted the fact that this BRAIN principle is the best rejuvenator 
of th humansystem. The Elixir was intended only to increase virility, whereas VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES, the special food from the brain, restores brain power—vitality as well as 
virility. It rejuvenates all weakened bodily or mental functions, cures Neuralgia and 
Nervousness, and is the true Elixir of Youth. 
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HUGH O. PENTECOST, Editor. 


“Hlear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responstble for no opinions found tn this paper except hits own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2, The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The he ag and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

HucuH O. PENTECOST. 


KEMMLER was put to an awful death but a few days 
before Charles Crumley, in a fit of jealousy, killed 
Robert McNeill, in this city. The killing, after care- 
ful premeditation, was done with great deliberation. 
Crumley knew he would risk suffering the horrors of 
the electrical chair, but that knowledge had no deter- 
rent effect on him. In spite of such demonstrative 
illustrations it requires an almost incredible time for 
most persons to learn that punishment has no tendency 
whatever to prevent crime. 


T. V. Powperty did a very bright thing when he tel- 
graphed to Sheppard Tappan, sheriff of Rensselaer 
county, New York, to know if he would “swear in and 
commission” on his recommendation two hundred de- 
puties to protect property and the lives of the strikers. 
Of course the sheriff declined to do so, thus showing, 
what every thoughtful person should know, that the 
sheriff is there to “swear in and commission” Pinker- 
tons to shoot strikers, not to afford protection to poor 
people against hired bravos. All sheriffs are for the 
monopolists and against the poor. 


Wuen really thoughtful, intellectually honest persons 
read the “Kreutzer Sonata” they shrink from it in 
horror and deny its truthfulness, But when slowly, 


sentence by sentence, examining themselves in its 
light, they read it the second time, they begin to realize 
how tremendously true itis. When its extravagances 
are properly allowed for, the book is a looking-glass in 
which we maysee ourselves. Those who shriek against 
it scream because they are frightened at the picture of 
themselves that Tolstoi has drawn. 

Tue expression “natural monopoly” is a misnomer, 
if by monopoly is meant a permanent privilege. A 
monopoly consists of a privilege conferred by statute 
law and maintained by military power. Where there 
is no such privilege there is no monopoly. The com- 
bination among ice men, for example, by which the 
price of ice has been raised, is not a monopoly. Do 
not allow your reasoning to be befogged by the expres- 
sion “natural monopoly.” Nature knows nothing of 
monopolies. 


CLERGYMEN are so useful to the politicians that the 
inter-state commerce law, which forbids railroad passes 
to all others, permits them to clergymen, and church 
property goes untaxed. The politicians know who 
their friends are. 


Now that the great strike is in everybody’s mind, it 
is a good time to get one thought clearly defined. It 
seems to me undeniable that an employer of labor 
should contend for the right to hire or discharge any 
employé according to agreement made between the em- 
ployer and the employ éas individuals. Theidea that an 
outsider should have the right to meddle in any way 
with such a transaction is absurd. If this cannot now 
be done, as it cannot, without injustice and suffering to 
the employé, it is because the employé is at a disad- 
vantage with the employer. That disadvantage arises 
from the fact that the employé cannot get at land to 
support himself. If vacant land were free theemployé 
could at least support himself, and if money and trade 
were fiee he could, without an employer, live in luxury. 
What needs to be done, then, is to make vacant land, 
money, and trade free. A labor organization is mere 
child’s play. It can do nothing while the employé is at 
such a hopeless disadvantage with the employer. 


In his “appeal” Mr. Powderly says :— 

The struggle is far more momentous than it was during the 
American Revolution. Then our fathers fought for liberty. Now 
we are fighting to maintain it. 

This is not a correct statement. The struggle be- 
tween the Knights and the monopolists is a fight be- 
tween some organized laborers and some organized 
monopolists to decide certain war questions. It is not 
a fight for liberty. For example. Is Mr. Powderly 
fighting for the liberty of a “scab” to take the place 
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of astriker? Certainly not. Mr. Powderly is the 
bitter enemy of every workingman who does not be- 
long to a union of some kind. He does not believe in 
liberty for “scabs.” With him it is simply a question 
of whether workingmen will be ruled by the railroad 
companies or by him and his lieutenants. Liberty 
means freedom to use vacant land and issue money— 
free access to natural opportunities—so that each 
workman will be in a position to make an absolutely 
free contract with his employer. Mr. Powderly is just 
as much of a tyrant in his way as Mr. Webb is in his. 
As between Mr. Webb and Mr. Powderly my sympa- 
thies are with Mr. Powderly, but it is absurd to speak 
of a labor organization as an agency of freedon. A la- 
bor organization may be a less deadly tyranny over 
workingmen than an organization of monopolists, but 
it is, nevertheless, a tyranny over its own members, 
and a very dreadful invader of the rights of “scabs.” 


In his appeal to the people of the United States re- 
garding the New York Central strike, Mr. Powderly 
says: 

We are not in need of moral support. Far away down in the 
hearts of the American people, could they all be heard on this ques- 
tion, the sentiment is on our side and in our favor. 

Mr. Powderly is mistaken. Capitalists, politicians, 
magistrates, policemen, editors, clergymen, and a ma- 
jority of the working people are in favor of the monop- 
olists against the poor. If it were not so the monopo- 
lists would not be in power. 


Tue allied forces of the Knights of Labor and the Farmers’ Al- 
liance are marching on to Washington to secure legislation favor- 
able to the whole people.—[T. V. Powderly. 

I challenge Mr. Powderly or any one else to mention 
one act of “legislation favorable to the whole people ” 


that the Knights of Labor and Farmers’ Alliance are ™ 


trying to secure. There can be no legislation favorable 
to the whole people. All laws are partial. 


Mr. PowDERLY never misses an opportunity to assure 
the public that he is a law-abiding citizen. The Gov- 
ernment superstition is very strong in Mr. Powderly. 
Witness the following extract from his recent appeal:— 


We are not the disorderly mob that their papers paint us. The 
orderly and law-abiding conduct of the men on strike has won the 
admiration of the publie, and yet the best feelings of the community 
have been outraged by the introduction of an armed force under 
command of Robert -Pinkerton, a man who holds no commission 
from the state or nation to recruit or arm men for military duty. 
Had the interests of the State of New York required it, there are 
many thousands of old veteran soldiers within her borders who faced 
death in all its forms a quarter of a century ago, that our country’s 
flag might float over a nation of freemen, who would willingly step 
to the front again did the nation or the State need their aid. We 
have a military force within the State itself sufficient to meet any 
possible emergency. It was not necessary to call upon them, and 
yet a hireling mob of the worst characters in the land have been 
quartered upon the people of New York to terrorize her citizens, 
to provokeymen to anger and wrath—to shoot down those who asked 
for the right to be heard in their own behalf. The conduct of the 
men since the strike began has been most orderly and commendable, 
and until it closes no Knight of Labor will be found in an unlaw- 
ful act of any kind. 
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What does Mr. Powderly mean? Every one of Robert 
Pinkerton’s hired shooters is commissioned by a sheriff. 
Are we to understand that the Knights are quite will- 
ing to be shot providing it is done by a murderer in a 
Government uniform? If the poor must be shot down 
for the benefit of monopolists likethe Vanderbilts, what 
is the difference who does it? A bullet fired by a man 
in uniform kills just as surely as a bullet fired by a 
Pinkerton. 


A CORRESPONDENT says that my recent defense of 
the American News Company against the charge of be- 
ing a monopoly has puzzled him. In his letter to me 
he says :— 

I have a dear friend who has been clerk in the stationery depart- 
ment of the American News Company, working there six and 
one-half years, from the age of fifteen up to twenty-one and one- 
half. He then thought his services as clerk rendered to the firm 
were worth more than he got for them (eight dollars per week), and 
politely demanded two dollars per week more, with a two weeks’ 
summer vacation. My friend is ambitious, industrious, and a sober 
young man; an enthusiastic reader of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
His modest demand was refused with the remark from the chief clerk 
of said department: ‘‘ If you do not like it you can go to the devil.” 
He stayed until he found another position, then left. 

Now I claim, I insist upon it, the American News Company has 
not built up its business by energy, tact, and perseverance alone, 
but with the addition of gross injustice to its employés. Among 
the hundreds of young clerks not a dozen get a salary worthy of 
their services to the firm. The wages range from two-and-a-half 
up to fifteen dollars for the younger clerks. . 

The American News Company, nevertheless, is not a 
monopoly. It reaps the benefit of the land and money 
monopolies which render landless and moneyless 
young men comparatively helpless and wholly depend- 
ent on the employers of labor; but it is not a monopoly, 
because it is not protected against competition by any 
statute law. I presume the American News Company 
could pay higher wages than it does. If so, it should 
do so. But that has nothing to do with its being a 
monopoly. Any concern is entitled to all it can gain 
by the use of brains and capital, without violently pre- 
venting competition. The safety of employés against 
the oppression of such concerns as the American News 
Company is in freedom to use vacant land and issue 
money. ‘These opportunities would render working 
people independent of employers and enable them to 
demand and get high wages. With free vacant land, 
free money, and free trade, each person would have a 
fair field, in which, whether he worked for another or 
for himself, he could get all he earned. 


Havinc expressed my opinion of the gang of office- 
holders, scientists, reporters, and clergymen who mur- 
dered Kemmler in a dark cellar, I have been asked to 
say in what estimation I hold Kemmler and what I 
think should have been done with him. The person (a 
clergyman) who makes this request appears to think 
that I am in favor of murderers like Kemmler and only 
against criminals like those who killed Kemmler. 


It seems useless to take time and space in this paper 
to denounce Kemmler and his crime. Everybody al- 
ready abhors illegal murderers. On that point public 
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opinion is made up. To help produce a public senti- 
ment against legal murderers is my object. But since 
I have been asked to do so, I will say that the murder 
which Kemmler committed was a horrible crime, and 
that Kemmler seems to have been a very low, vulgar, 
degraded person. With terror and disgust one natur- 
ally shrinks away from such a man. If all persons 
were to persistently withdraw from his society, he 
would have no right to complain. 


But in explanation of Kemmler and extenuation of 
his crime this is to be said: He was a child and man 
of the tenement house district. Butchers his father 
and mother were, and he helped at the business. 
To make him a murderer both environment and hered- 
ity conspired. That he was not wholly to blame for his 
deed I do not say, for how much any of us are to blame 
for what we do I do not know; but that his circum- 
stances go far toward explaining why he killed his wife 
or mistress, I do say. 


Furthermore, in my opinion, than that of the pitiless 
gang who assassinated him, his crime was less horrible, 
more excusable. He wasa poor, ignorant wretch. The 
men who murdered him represented the learning, mor- 
ality, and religion of the age. His crime was commit- 
ted in passion. He was murdered in cold blood. He 
flew upon his victim with no dreadful warning. For 
many months his murderers kept him in a suspense 
that would have probably killed a more sensitive na. 
ture than his. As between the two crimes, the one 
committed by the Christian and scientific gentlemen in 
the Auburn cellar, inevery particular, was incalculably 
the worst. 


What should have been done with Kemmler after he 
murdered his wife? Nothing. 


The Scribes and the Pharisees bring a woman taken in adultery, 
and having set her in the midst they say unto him: 

‘‘ Master, this woman hath been taken in adultery, in the very 
act. Now, in the law Moses commanded us to stone such. What, 
then, sayest thou of her?” 

And this they said, tempting him, that they might have whereof 
to accuse him. But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
on the ground, But when they continued asking, he lifted up him- 
self and said unto them: 

‘‘He that is without sin among you let him first cast a stone at 
her.” 

And again he stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the 
ground. And they, when they heard it, went out one by one, be- 
ginning from the eldest even to the last. And Jesus was left alone, 
and the woman where she was, in the midst. And Jesus lifted up 
himself and said unto her: 

‘«Woman, where are they? Did no man condemn thee?” 

And she said: 

‘*No man, Lord.” 

And Jesus said : 

‘‘Neither do I condemn thee. 
sin no more.”—[John, 8; 3-11. 


Go thy way. From henceforth 


This story teaches the lesson we should learn. Mur- 
derers would find their place in society and be dealt 
with very effectually if they were let alone. It does 
not follow that kecause Kemmler killed one particular 
woman he would ever have killed another. Edward 
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Stokes killed James Fisk and has been loose in the 
community almost ever since; but he has shown no dis- 
position to kill any one else. Heis quite a prominent 
man about town. Insofar as society means to protect 
itself from him he might as well never have been ar- 
rested. I believe the idea that because a man, for 
special reasons, murders one particular person, he is 
likely to murder others, is groundless. 


But I do not expect that many of my readers will 
look on the above paragraphas sane, and I will therefore 
add that if the barbarous idea of punishment and the 
foolish idea of protection to society must prevail im- 
prisonment for life would be less awful than a cruel 
death. 


Kemmler and his kind are the direct product of so- 
cial conditions. Poverty as a social plague produces 
them. If society really wishes to be protected from 
them, let the causes of poverty be removed. But the 
people will not have that done. It is their way to 
broadcast and constantly sow the seeds of crime, and 
then try to prevent its growth. The monopolies of va- 
cant land and money deprive millions of the privilege 
of earning an honest living, and then society punishes 
persons who steal. Poverty, that the Government pro- 
duces, is the cause of drunkenness as a prevalent habit. 
It is the cause of the dependence of women on men, 
generally resulting in the tying together of a man and 
woman who should be apart. Out of theft, drunken- 
ness, and quarrels between men and women grow al- 
most all murders. 


Kemmler was a type. The Government, by estab- 
lishing poverty, made him a murderer and then horri- 
bly killed him and cutup his body for being a mur- 
derer. To kill murderers, to imprison thieves, to fine 
saloon-keepers, toharry keepers of disreputable houses, 
are attempts on the part of society to save itself from 
the results of own doing, It would be much better not 
to interfere with the natural consequences of Govern- 
mental monopolies. In that case they would cure 
themselves more quickly. 


Tue editor of the “Ironclad Age,” (Atheist) reprints 
my “ Demands” and then says :— 
Brother Pentecost will find his following in the insane asylums if 


anywhere, or at least among people that ought to be there or in the 
wilds of Africa. 


This is rather sweeping coming from a man who would 
undoubtedly agree to a demand for the immediate and 
unconditional cessation of all restrictions upon religious 
belief. Am I to understand that having obtained re- 
ligious freedom Brother Monroe thinks we have free- 
dom enough? The editor of the “Ironclad Age” is an 
example of a large number of Liberals who are no more 
interested in the agitation against poverty than the 
average orthodox Christian; who are, indeed, not as 
much interested in that. agitation as many Christian 
ministers. I find about as much intolerance toward 
social heretics among Liberals as among Christians, 
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Tue editor of the “ Weekly Nationalist” in a recent 
issue makes such a strong defense of Socialism that 
the question arises whether there is much use in differ- 
entiating between Nationalism and Socialism. Do not 
the two names describe practically the same thing? 


Tue editor of the “Independent” says :— 

The only question is: How shall the liquor traffic be curtailed 
and finally destroyed? 

The only answer is: Each person must decide for 
himself that he will neither buy nor sell liquor. The 
liquor traffic cannot be destroyed by law; and as long 
as there are persons who wish to buy and sell liquor no 
one or no company of persons should have the right to 
prevent them. Persons cannot be made good by law. 


Mrs. M. Lipa Horrer, of Leadville, Col., says :— 


Mr. Pentecost seems to me the most inconsistent person on earth, 
and somehow reminds me of something Carlyle says about ‘‘ each 
with his little formula which he is trying to fit into the eternal veri- 
ties.” He tells us in one of his discourses that Anarchism is the 
simplest science in the world; that any child can understand it; 
then he declines to discuss it with the Rev. Mr. Crowe in that gen- 
tleman’s ‘‘present state of development,” or until he shall have 
studied Herbert Spencer. 

Now, I have never read ‘‘ Social Statics,” and I’m not ‘‘ wofully 
ignorant” and ‘‘blind asa bat” either. I think I understood the 
Anarchists—sympathized with them at least—at a time when Mr. 
Pentecost denounced and misrepresented them. 

I wish he would tell us how his Government to ‘‘ suppress crime 
and repel invasion” is to be supported? And would not a gov- 
ernment ‘‘ without brute force” need a little support as well as one 
with it? But I presume these things are as clear as mud to a de- 
veloped mind. 

Let us see if I cannot explain matters somewhat. 

1, I do not believe in the necessity for a government 
to “suppress crime and repel invasion.” I said that 
was Herbert Spencer’s idea of government. I think if 
Government would stop committing crime and prac- 
ticing invasion on individuals, we could get on without 
any government by brute force. 

2, A Government without brute force would need sup- 
port, but there would be no way to get it except by 
voluntary contributions. The people who wanted to 
be governed would hire people to govern them. ‘Those 
who did not want to be governed would do without that 
service. The fault that I find at present is that a num- 
ber of persons are forced to support a lot of rulers when 
they neither wish nor need to be ruled. They are 
forced to support a Government which does nothing for 
them but keep them poor and unhappy. 

3..Anarchism as a principle zs so simple that a child 
canunderstandit. It means the entire absence of physi- 
cal compulsion as applied to human conduct. 

4. But speculation as to how society can pass from 
its present barbarism to a state of freedom involves the 
profoundest thought. My friend, Mr. Crowe, under- 
stands what freedom from physical restraint means, 
but he seems to me to have not thought soberly on the 
problems of socialevolution. Asanaid tosuch thought 
Herbert Spencer’s “Social Statics” is admirable. I 
hope Mrs. Hoffer will read it. If she does I think she 
will admit that she will then be much better able than 
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she now is to discuss the problems of social evolution 
toward freedom. 

5. 1am sureI do not know how all things can be done 
harmoniously without our accustomed brutal methods, 
but I know they can be done just as fast as the people want 
them done, but no faster. We have learned how to do 
without government in many things wherein govern- 
ment was thought necessary. Why cannot we go on 
learning? The point is to keep going toward freedom. 
If we could only prevent our legislators from making 
any more laws, those we have would one by one fall 
into decay and death. 


Tue theory of Government is that it is to protect life 
and the products of labor against violent invasion. If 
it did nothing but this, nobody would be disposed to 
complain against it. But for such a purpose no Gov- 
ernment ever existed, or ever will, for when the func- 
tions of Government are reduced to mere police duty 
there will be no need of Government. When Govern- 
ment ceases to violently invade the life and products 
of individuals, all violent invasions among individuals 
will cease. Wherein the Government is powerless is 
to protect individuals against violent invasions. The 
police are never on hand till after the theft or murder 
has been committed. When thieves are not protected 
by the police, they steal in spite of the police. The 


Government can kill murderers, but cannot prevent — 
murder. Wherein the Government is strong,and what 


the Government is really for, is in creating monopolies 
and protecting monopolists. It compels the toiler to 
pay taxes and protects the Church from taxation. It 
compels the buyer in foreign markets to pay duties for 
the benefit of the home manufacturer. It protects the 
land grabber and evicts the toiler. It legalizes the 
blacklister and imprisons as a conspirator the toiling 
boycotter. It protects the appropriations of the mo- 
nopolists and turns the toiler out tostarve. The theory 
of the Government is one thing. The practice of the 
Government is an opposite thing. When one gets his 
eyes open he sees that the Government is the sum of 


all villainies. 


THE Radical club, 9 St. Mark’s place, is open every 
afternoon and evening and should be the centre of 
radical social intercourse for this vicinity. It has about 


two hundred members, but it should have five hundred. 


Can you think of a single statute law, except those 
against the invasion of rights by physical violence, 
that does not favor one class of persons against an- 
other? 


Hussanbs and wives have many affairs in common, 
but apart from this, neither has any more right to med- 
dle with the affairs of the other than if they were stran- 
gers. 


StTupy your own motives to discover whether you 
ever do anything commonly called unselfish, except for 
your own happiness, 


WuereE is God? Why does he not do something? 


Aa 
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MM AWS LHAT IT WERE DEAD. 


BY WILL S. -FARIS. 


My eyes filled, when my son, my wee boy, said— 
And not in jest—‘‘I wish that I were dead!” 


I asked him, Why? It rankled in my heart. 
He has forgotten; still I feel the smart. 


‘* Because,” he said, ‘‘ Heaven is always fair 
And always happy. It is better there 


‘‘Than here, where none of us are always good.” 
I could not straightway answer him; who could? 


This is the thing that honest men still preach; 
This is the thing the churches, earnest, teach. 


Yet who, besides my little boy, has said— 
Sane, not in jest—‘‘I wish that I were dead?” 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM HELEN 4G. 
GARDENER. 


New York, August 18, 1890. 
My dear Mr, Pentecost :— 


As you know, I have been in the country. I did not 
know that your “church” was closed, so, last Sunday 
night I went down to hear you, and behold, there was 
no one there to hear. I was glad to think you were 
having a rest; but sorry not to hear you talk. 

Ihave, this morning, read your review of “A Thought- 
less Yes.” I wish to thank you for the pleasant things 
said and also to “make the connection ”’—which I am 
surprised to see did not present itself to your mind— 
between the title and the burden of the stories or 
sketches, 

It is not so easy as you may suppose to get a title 
which shall be exactly and fully descriptive of a col- 
lection of tales or sketches, each one of which was 
written to suggest thoughts and questions on some 
particular topic or topics—to which people usually pay 
the tribute of a thoughtless yes. With one—possibly 
two—exceptions each sketch means to suggest to the 
reader that there may be a very large question mark 
put after many of the social, religious, economic, medi- 
cal, journalistic, or legal fiats of the present civiliza- 
tion. 

You say that “in ‘The Lady of the Club’ she does 
not show how poverty results from a thoughtless yes. 
Perhaps she does not see that it does.” I had in my 
mind exactly that point when I wrote the story and 
when I decided upon the title for the book. No, I do 
not attempt in such sketches to show ow, but to show 
that, such and such conditions exist and that it is wrong. 
I want to suggest a question of the justice and right of 
several things; but I want to leave each person free to 
think out—not my conclusion or remedy—but a conclu- 


sion and a remedy and at all events to make him refuse, 
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henceforth, the thoughtless yes of timid acquiescence to 
things as they are, simply because they are. In the 
“Lady of the Club” I mean to attack the impudent 
authority that makes such a condition of poverty pos- 
sible—by calling sympathetic attention to its workings. 
There are one or two other ideas sustained by authority, 
to which, to the readers of that tale, I wished to make a 
thoughtless yes henceforth impossible. Atleast I hoped 
to arouse a question. One is taxation of church prop- 
etty. I wished to point out that by shirking their honest 
debts (since we have taxation at all—I’m not now deal- 
ing with the justice of the system) churches heap still 
farther poverty and burden upon the poor. I hoped, 
too, to suggest that the idea of “charity” to which 
most people give a warmly thoughtless yes, must be 
an indignity or impossibility where (even they would 
say) it was most needed. I wanted to call attention to 
the fact that a physician and a man of tender heart 
and lofty soul were compelled to make themselves 
criminals (before the law) to even be kind to the 
dead; that conditions are so savage under the pres- 
ent system that such a case is absolutely hopeless while 
the victims live and outrageous after they are dead. 
To all of these dictates of impudent authority to which 
most story readers pay the tribute of a thoughtless yes, 
I wanted to call attention in such a way that henceforth 
a question must ariseintheir minds. I wanted to show, 
too, that even so lofty a character as Roland Barker 
was tied hand and foot—until it made him almost a 
madman—by a system of economics and religion and 
law which so interlace as to sustain each other and 
combine to not only crush the poor but to prevent the 
rich from helping along even where they desired to do 
so. 

These were the main points upon which that particu- 
lar tale was intended to arouse a mental attitude of 
thoughtful protest. There are other, minor ones, which 
I need not trouble you to recall. If you will notice, 
nearly all of the tales end (or stop without an end) 
with an open question for the reader to settle—to settle 
his way, not mine. Indeed, Iam not yet convinced that 
my own ideas of the changes needed and the way to 
bring them about are infallible. Iam still open to con- 
viction. I have tried to grasp the Socialist, Communist, 
Anarchist, Single-tax, Free Land, and other ideas and 
to comprehend just what each could be fairly expected 
to accomplish if established—to see the pros and cons 
of each. 

I have been and am earnestly interested in the clash 
of arms bétween those who want the Government to do 
all things and those who wish it to do nothing. Be- 
tween those who seem to think that human beings are 
so vile and weak that they need to be treated like in- 
fants in arms (or criminals), have their food, drinks, 
literature, and thoughts regulated from a central depot 
by such infallible men as Comstock ; and those who be- 
lieve all persons to be so good and lofty that it would 
be safe to let each gang his ain sweet gait with none 
to molest nor make him afraid. 

These, and the varying cults ranged between, each 
seems to me to have certain strong points and cer- 
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tain weak ones. Each seems to me to overlook some 
essential feature—and yet I have no system to offer 
that I think would be better or would work better than 
some of these. Indeed, I do most earnestly believe that 
the inspired way is yet to be struck out, and I do not be- 
lieve that I am.the one to doit. Meanwhile I can do 
some things. I can suggest questions and, sometimes, 
answers. But I am not a god, and I do not want all 
people to answer my way. I do want to help prevent, 
now and henceforth, the tribute of a thoughtless yes 
from being given to a good many established wrongs. 

Since such able thinkers as you are, have—in the main 
—already refused such tribute, I am perfectly satisfied 
to let each of these answer the questions I have sug- 
gested or may suggest in my fiction in the way that 
seems most hopeful to him. 

Meantime, the vast majority of story readers have 
not yet had their emotions touched by the dramatic 
presentation of “the other side.” Fiction has—in the 
main—worked to make them accept without question 
all things as authority has presented them. Who knows 
but that a lofty discontent may be stirred.in some soul 
who can solve the awful problems and at the same time 
reconcile the various cults of warring philosophers so 
that they may combine for humanity and cease to di- 
vide for revenue—or personal pique? I do not believe 
that the province of a story is to assume to give the so- 
lution of philosophical questions that have puzzled and 
proved too much for the best and ablest brains. I have 
no doubt that fiction may stir and arouse to thought 
many who cannot understand and will not heed essays 
or argument or preaching, while it may also present the 
same thoughts in a new light tothose whodo. Person- 
ally I do not believe in tacking on to fiction a “moral” 
or an “in conclusion” which shall switch all such 
aroused thought into one channel. Clear thinking and 
right feeling may lead some one, who is new to such 
protest, to solutions that I have not reached. So let us 
each question “impudent authority,” whether it be in 
its stupid blindness to heredity, or environment; and 
I shall be content that you solve the new order by an 
appeal to Anarchism—vwra free land; that Matilda Joslyn 
Gage solve it by the ballot for woman and hereditary 
freedom from slavish instincts stamped upon a race 
born of subject mothers. | 

Personally I do not believe that all the free land, free 
money or freedom in the world, which shall leave the 
mothers of the race (whether in or out of marriage) a 
subject class or in a position to transmit to their chil- 
dren the vices or weaknesses of a dominated dependent, 
will ever succeed in populating the world with self-re- 
liant, self-respecting, and capable people. 

On the other hand, I do not see how the ballot in the 
hands of woman will do for her all that many believe 
it will. That it is her right and would go far is clear; 
but after that, your question of economics touches her 
in a way that it does not and cannot touch men, and I 
am free to confess that as yet I have heard of no eco- 
nomic or social plan that would not of necessity bear 
heaviest upon those who are mothers. So you see, Mr. 
Pentecost, when I suggested the desirability in “For 
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the Prosecution,” of having mothers on the bench and 
jury where a case touched points no man living does or 
can understand in all its phases, I did not think that 
would right all the wrong nor solve all the questions 
suggested by such a trial; but I thought it would help 
push the car of right and justice in the direction of 
light which we all hope is ahead. 

You believe more in environment than in heredity. 
I believe in both, and that both are sadly and awfully 
awry because too many people in too many ways pay 
to impudent authority the tribute of a thoughtless yes, 

It is one of the saddest things in this world to see the 
brave and earnest men who fight so nobly for better and 
fairer economic conditions for “labor,” pay (almost toa 
man) the tribute of a thoughtless yes to the absolute 
pauper status of all womanhood. They resent with 
spirit the idea that men should labor for a mere sub- 
sistence and always be dependent upon and at the 
financial mercy of the rich. They do not at all see 
that to one-half of the race even that much economic 
independence would be a tremendous improvement 
upon her present status. How would Single-tax or 
free land help this? You may reply that Anarchism 
would solve that problem. Would it? With maternity 
and physical disabilities in the scale? Do you know, 
to me, all the various economic schemes yet put forward 
lack an essential feature. They provide for a free and 
a better manhood, but they pay the tribute of a thought- 
less yes to impudent authority in the case of woman- 
hood, in many things. And so long as motherhood is 
serfhood just so long will this world be populated with 
a race easy to subjugate, weak to resist oppression, 
criminal in its instincts of cruelty toward those in its 
power, and humble and subservient toward authority 
and domination. Character rises but little above its 
source. The mother molds the man. If she has the 
status, the instincts, and the spirit of a subordinate, she 
will transmit these, and the more enlightened she is the 
surer is this, because of her consciousness of her own 
degradation. 

Look at the Kemmler horror. People all marvel at 
his “brutish nature and his desire to kill.” No one 
says anything about the fact, which was merely men- 
tioned at his trial, that his “father was a butcher and 
his mother helped in the business.” Did you know that 
that is also true of Jesse Pomeroy ; the boy who “ from 
infancy tortured animals and killed whatever he could ?” 

Would all this sort of thing mean absolutely nothing 
to women of the same social and scientific status enjoyed 
by the men who assisted at the trialsof these two and at 
the legal murderofone? In ordinary women, of course, 
it would not stir very deep thought. But these were not 
ordinary men. ‘They were far more than that. Almost 
all the women who have spoken or written to me of the 
Kemmler horror have touched that thought. Have you 
heard a man discuss it? Is there a reason for this? Do 
we pay the tribute of a thoughtles yes to all that clus- 
ters about the present ideas on such subjects and about 
their criminal medico-legal aspects? But this letter 
grows too long. With great respect and hearty good 
wishes, I am, sincerely, HELEN H, GARDENER, 
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THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND. 


BY HENRY FRANK, 


There is something seriously absurd in the claims 
put forth by dogmatists, whether of the liberalist or 
conservative order. A few weeks ago Mr. Willis under- 
took to show in the TwentietH Century the woful in- 
consistencies he contrived to discover in the recorded 
career of Jesus Christ and the atrocities perpetrated 
during the political rule of the Christian Church. 

In the issue of July 17, Mr. Raymond undertakes a 
reply,and wielding the slaughtering tomahawk of dog- 
matic asseveration, he tumbles into a few ditches of mis- 
statement and absurdity quite as gross and ludicrous 
as those of Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Raymond undertakes to defend the recorded 
language of Jesus when he is made to say :— 

If any man come not to me and hate not his father and mother 
. . . hecannot be my disciple. 

Now, it is pretty safe to assert that this is a perverted 
or garbled saying of Jesus. This passage in Lukeisa 
clear effort to record some of the most exalted of the 
teachings of Jesus, the more logical and complete ar- 
rangement of which may be found in Matthew’s record 
of the Sermon on the Mount. In Matthew’s account 
there is very little to sustain this recorded teaching of 
enjoined hatred toward any one because of ignorance 
or antagonism. In Matthew’s record love, forgiveness, 
forbearance, and considerate sympathy are ever the 
injunctions emphasized. 

Ye have heard thatit hath been said: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thy enemy; but I say unto you, love your enemies. 

For if ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? 
Do not even the publicans the same? 

Mr. Raymond’s effort, therefore, to justify the com- 
mand of Jesus to hate mother and father if they oppose 
us in our discipleship is sufficiently absurd when we 
view it in the light of the Matthew-Jesus, who mani- 
festly repudiates any such interpretation of his com- 
mands. 

Mr. Willis’s criticism would have been far more ra- 
tional if he had insisted on the impossibility of con- 
structing an integral and consistent Jesus out of the 
four gospels, rather than undertaking to show the 
enormity of Jesus’s instructions by disconnected ex- 
cerpts from an individual gospel narrative. 

But Mr. Raymond certainly tumbles into deep pits 
of error when he essays to overturn the force of Mr. 
Willis’s assertion that “for fifteen hundred years Chris- 
tianity fairly flooded the earth with innocent blood.” 

Now, Mr. Raymond publishes a fusillade against this, 
and insinuates that he has been a reader of no little 
history himself, including even Hume and Gibbon. 
Well, to assist this excellent gentleman’s memory, let 
me quote some passages of history, which his voracious 
literary appetite could not have suffered him to have 
left undevoured, but which, in the slow process of as- 
similation, have evidently developed corpuscles simply 
for the sub-conscious section of his brain. Let me 
quote from some sound orthodox authorities first. 
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There, for instance, is staunch old Dr. Dick, whose 
works are an essential portion of every well-trained 
orthodox clergyman’s library. Speaking of the perse- 
cutions of witchcraft, which was a peculiarly Christian 
performance and can find a parallel in history only in 
the exaggerated atrocities of the Juggernaut supersti- 
tion, Mr. Dick says :— 

The extent of the judicial murders [mark this expression] for 
witchcraft is far worse than most persons who have not studied the 
history of demonology can form any idea. From the period in 
which Pope Innocent VIII., in 1484, issued his bull against witch- 
craft, to the middle of the seventeenth century Europe 
was little better than a large suburb or outwork of pandemonium, 
one-half of the population being either bewitching or bewitched. 
It has been calculated that in Germany alone the number of victims 
that perished from the date of Innocent’s bull to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, considerably exceeds one hundred thousand. 

But now remember that this records but one phase 
of persecution during the time specified. But what 
shall we say of the murders that were perpetrated 
against the widely construed practice of idolatry—any 
one not believing as the standards insisted being an 
idolatrous heretic? What shall be said of the too com- 
mon murders of the Jews, of Catholics by Protestants, 
and Protestants by Catholics? 

To show to Mr. Raymond that this was not ow¢re or a 
barbarous interpretation of the creed, insisted upon by 
the illiterate rabble, but that it was the actual teach- 
ing of the Christian Church, and carried out in all its 
murderous details, let me quote from one more au- 
thority, whose orthodoxy he will scarcely dispute. 
Here, for instance, is old John Knox, the fiery founder 
of Presbyterianism :— 

None provoking the people to idolatrie oght to be exempted fron 
the punishment of death. It is not only lawful to punish 
to the death such as labor to subvert the true religion, but the 
magistrates and people are bound to do so, unless they will pro- 
voke the wrath of God against themselves. 

He then proceeds with his argument to show that— 
Byshoppes and the whole rabble of Papistical clergie are accused of 
idolatrie, of murther, and of blasphemy against God, etc., etc. 

Everybody who has read the history of those times 
knows how effectually these theories were put into 
practice. 

Hallam, in his “ History of Literature,” says that at 
the end of the sixteenth century he was a heretic who 
dared to declare that one who held heterodox notions 
of religion should not be immediately put to death. 

I could easily fill pages of this magizine with similar 
quotations. If Mr. Raymond wishes to be well in- 
formed on this topic, let him read Farrar’s “ History of 
Freethought”; Draper’s “Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” or, best of all, Lecky’s “ History of Rational- 
ism.” 

Again, how easy it is for Christian dogmatists to pro- 
claim unqualified honor and glory for the Christian re- 
ligion when they shut their eyes to the facts! Hear 
Mr. Raymond’s dithyrambic outburst :— 

The world never knew the doctrine of human brotherhood till 
Jesus taught it. Plato and Socrates groped in the dark searching 
for this truth, Jesus came declaring it. 

Tush! tush! what nonsense! Let us hear directly 
from Plato himself. Conversing with Polemarchus in 
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‘The Republic” he says, after he has shown the inex- 
pediency and wrong of selfish friendship :— 

Then if a man says that justice consists in repaying a debt, mean- 
ing that a just man ought to do good to his friends and injure his 
enemies, he is not really wise; for he says what is not true, if, as 
has been clearly shown, the injuring of another can be in no case just, 
then to injure a friend or.any one else is not the act of a just man. 

Does not the principle here taught clearly capsulate 
with Jesus’s teachings :— 

Love your enemies; pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you. Resist not evil. 

Can the sayings of Jesus furnish anything finer than 
the following on a brotherhood that shall include a sis- 
terhood, and thus establish the dual unity of a true 
manhood ?— 

In the administration of a state neither a woman as a woman, nor 
a man as a man, has any special function; but the gifts of na- 
ture are equally diffused in both sexes; all the pursuits of men are 
the pursuits of women also, and in all of them a woman is only a 
weaker man.—{Plato’s Republic. 

Mr. Raymond justly exclaims :— 

It is not Christians who are on trial here, but Christianity. 

Let this ever be borne in mind, and when so-called 
“heathen” systems of religion are arrayed in compari- 
son with Christianity let us never forget the virtue of 
the comparison is never maintained if we put in juxta- 
position simply the written teachings of the compara- 
tive claimants for our respect. Side by side the histori- 
cal effects of these religions must be arrayed if justice 
is to be done to either of them in our honest search 
after the truth. 

But if Christianity and not Christians is truly on trial 
what will Christian rhapsodists do with the following 
passage taken from Samuel Johnson’s “ Oriental Re- 
ligions ”:— . 

I fear they will skip a note or two on their harps of rejoicing. 
The gross immoralities of Europeans in India led to the use of the 
term Christian as a by-word, having nearly the sense of the word 
‘‘bastard”; and had the name been altogether laid aside it would 
have been a great blessing for those parts of India most frequented 
by Europeans. 

It can therefore hardly be held suggestive of aspecial 
hardness in the heathen heart, when we find, after more 
than a century of British sway, that there are less than 
a hundred thousand Christian converts in India out of 
a population of nearly two hundred millions, and less 
than twenty thousand out of the forty-five millions of 
Bengal. 

The appeal to history, my dear Mr. Raymond, is al- 
ways unfortunate for a Christian controversialist. He 
is always sure to be worsted in the controversy. 

But the error lies in the effort to defend any system 
of religion. All systems are wrong, but all religions 
are right. Religion is not a formulary of faith or a 
congeries of services. Religion is a universal princi- 
ple. Itis found in inanimate and animate nature alike. 
It is found in philosophy and inspiration, in ethics and 
devotionals, in Bibles and scientific text-books alike. 
If you search for true religion you will find it every- 
where. But if you are searching for the final and ab- 
solute expression of truth, which is the wade mecum of 
the universal religion, you are going to be most sadly 
disappointed. 
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Be honest in asking only for the truth, whatever its 
source, and Jesus will find his true place in history, 
while Christianity as an historic system will be given 
its due weight in the balance of world-religions, and 
special pleaders will be spared years of assiduous but 
utterly ineffectual labors in defense of their inherited 
faith. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


CONCERNING COPYRIGHTS. 


BY HUGO BILGRAM. 


Mr. Pentecost takes issue with Mr. Tucker for. copy- 
righting his translation of the “ Kreutzer Sonata,” ac- 
cusing him of inconsistency. In my opinion the act is 
perfectly consistent with his teachings. Heterms him- 
self an Anarchist, but from what I know of his teach- 
ing, I should consider him a good Democrat. He ig- 
nores a supreme social power, but speaks of social sanc- 
tion; he denounces Government, but pleads for a vol- 
untary association for defense. Assuming a truly dem- 
ocratic Government to be based on equity, using the 
supreme power only to restrain infractions of equal 
liberty, I see a difference in name only, not in principle. 
He accordingly objects to no Government that does not 
invade liberty, nor to one whose assistance he can hire 
as he would hire a horse and carriage. 

Now, as I understand copyrights they are mere con- 
tracts between an individual and the only now avail- 
able judicial protecting power. But you say that copy- 
rightsconfera monopoly. Isthisso? Mr. Tucker’s copy- 
right will prevent nobody from doing precisely what 
Mr. Tucker has done, namely, translating the original 
into English and publishing it. It only prevents others 
from doing what Mr. Tucker could not have done, 
namely, copying some one else’s translation. The labor 
of translating and the labor of publishing are two dif- 
ferent things, and if all labor is worth its hire, how can 
the labor of translation be remunerated if the translator 
and publisher is brought into competition with the mere 
publisher? Ask yourself whether the copyright does 
invade anybody’s freedom any more than the right of 
ownership does invade the freedom of a thief. Even 
though the law “invades” the right of a thief to ac- 
quire a hat by his peculiar manipulations, it does not 
prevent him from acquiring a hat by the method em- 
ployed by the hatter. 

The patent monopoly is of the same order as a copy- 
right. The inventor not only performs work when de- 
vising his plans, but is at a considerable risk and ex- 
pense in making and perfecting his first machine or 
whatever it may be. Should he be brought into com- 


petition with those who need merely copy his inven-~ 


tion? This would obviously prevent him from enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his labor insofar as the value of the 
labor of the inventor is superior to that of the copyist. 
You will no doubt reply, and I cheerfully admit, that 
there is a difference between the product of an origi- 
nator and the product of manufacture. This difference 
shows itself perhaps most clearly in inventions. Cer- 
tain effects can be produced only by a limited range of 
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means, and a monopoly of these means does prevent 
others, who in the course of time would probably have 
invented the same device, from fully employing their 
abilities. The scope of invention for producing defi- 
nite results is limited, hence inventing is not quite anal- 
ogous to the making of hats, the material for which is 
practically unlimited. Yet, it cannot be denied that but 
for the ingenuity of the first inventor the world would 
have been without the blessings of the new device un- 
til the second inventor would have tumbled to the same 
idea. In my opinion theinventor is therefore honestly 
entitled to the advantage which his anticipation con- 
fers, but his right to an exclusive use should for this 
very reason be limited in time. What the extent of 
this time should be is quite another question. But I 
fail to see how any one can deny the propriety of a 
limited monopoly being given to originators. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WORD ON NATIONALISM. 


BY F, SCRIMSHAW. 


Now and then one meets a Nationalist who admits 
that Nationalism involves the coercion of the minority 
man; that is, if there should be, under the perfect, 
ideal system of Nationalism such a strange, weird, al- 
most impossible creature as an idiot so far lost to 
shame as to doubt the wisdom of the overwhelmingly 
big majority. Why Nationalists will not admit that 
the system involves physical compulsion of the minor- 
ity is to me inexplicable, save for the reason that they 
want to hold with the hare and run with the hounds, 
and pass for ideal Anarchists while sanctifying the time 
honored principle that “the majority must rule.” The 
most comical thing to me is a Nationalist who will la- 
boriously explain that there must be some government, 
some great body of the best and wisest of society to 
decide and direct our best course; that there are some 
people who will not think and reason, and must be kept 
in the true path for their own good; and then, when 
you say to him: “Then Nationalism means that the 
minority must submit to the rulings of the majority or 
be clubbed,” shies at the logical conclusion and says: 
“Oh, no; everybody will be perfectly free; but every- 
body will be so well educated that he will see the rea- 
sonableness of submitting; under the system the 
wisest and best will be carefully picked out to make 
laws, and laws will be thoroughly deliberated and will 
express the real sentiment of the whole community.” 

“ But,” you reply, “suppose there should be one stub- 
born man who does not see the united wisdom of the 
‘wisest and best’ and who says he cannot conscien- 
tiously submit, what will you do with him?” Then my 
Nationalist answers by asking me: ‘Well, would you 
have one man stand in the way and obstruct the whole 
community? Is it not reasonable that when all the 
wisest and best have thoroughly thought out and dis- 
cussed what is best to be done that they are more likely 
to be right than one man?” And yet he will not admit 
that his very questions are a confession that he believes 
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you must make the minority man submit. And when 
you point out to him the historical fact that all prog- 
ress in morals and science has been made by the stub- 
born minority fool preaching and holding his minority 
opinion against the united wisdom of the great, great, 
great, wise majority, he says: “Oh, pshaw! you are sup- 
posing an impossible case.” 

The truth is, Nationalism was started by Bellamy’s 
“ Looking Backward,” and that book very plainly 
teaches the compulsion of the minority man, but at- 
tempts to shirk traveling the logical road which it 
opens toward governmental tyranny by assuming that 
everybody will be too Anarchistically educated to need 
the club. And Nationalists creep out of the logical 
conclusions of that book by pretending that “ Looking 
Backward” is not the Nationalists’ Bible at all. 

Why can’t this kind of Nationalists be honest, and 
confess that Nationalism does mean physical compulsion 
by the great majority? If they believe that this hoary- 
headed old failure, this blind, staggering, antiquated 
old blunder, called statute law, can, under universal 
suffrage, be sanctified and made a howling success in 
the uplifting of humanity, why, let them try it. I have 
no objection. Only I don’t believe it can be done. The 
world is large. I want room and liberty to try my way. 

I thoroughly believe in Socialism; believe it to be 
man’s natural condition, believe if all men were abso- 
lutely freed from paper law, absolutely free to locate 
on any unoccupied piece of earth he might choose, to 
pursue any occupation he liked, in any manner and at 
any time he deemed right, we should have the highest 
and best—because the most unrestrainedly natural— 
form of Socialism immediately. 

The trouble, the whole trouble, and nothing but the 
trouble, is that society has always been trying to pro- 
duce Socialism by paper law and has only succeeded in 
producing chaos—the worst kind of individualism. As 
M’Cready said, we must help God a little bit. See what 
we have done in trying to regulate the simplest form of 
Socialism—that of two only, the man and the woman. 
What a glorious hodge-podge mess! Whata hell we 
have created by our “legislative wisdom”! And yet 


_we fondly imagine we can “regulate” the relations to 


each other of millions of men and women. The road 

to Socialism by way of statute law and votes is a quag- 

mire of blood and rotting corpses of the damned. Give 

us a show with zo /aw now. Laissez faire. Get out! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC COMMUNISM. 


BY J. K. INGALLS, 


For a generation or more Mr. Alexander Longley, of 
St. Louis, has been trying to reduce his Communistic 
theories to practice. But Individualism has always 
proved too strong for him, and again his community 
has been so disintegrated that but two only are left; 
less than half the number generally regarded as the 
social unit, the ordinary family. The recent episode 
of this effort at communal life, as given in the last 
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number of the “ Altruist,” is instructive as well as sad, 
yet withal a little amusing. There arose a strife for 
the presidency and management of the paper, and a 
factional struggle ensued, which begat charges of unfair 
tampering to obtain votes, “bulldozing,” etc., and even 
with being Anarchists. To the equal credit of all, 
however, the charges have been mutually withdrawn. 
But while the unschooled individual was rampant, Al- 
truism failed to work. Writs of replevin were threat- 
ened, and other wicked machinations of would-not-be- 
suppressed Individualism manifested themselves in a 
way to show that intelligent persons cannot be despot- 
ically ruled by community leadership or voice of ma- 
jority. 

If Mr. Longley had at first adopted, candidly, the 
idea of individual initiative, I think he would have 
prospered better in his undertakings. He has now 
been driven to that, though he apparently does not see 
but that he is still following Communism. For the last 
year he says he has been acting “as manager and 
editor of the ‘Altruist’”; having been appointed by 
himself “ without consulting with any one.” As an 
Individualistic Communist he may yet achieve success, 
but he should be aware by this time that Communism 
will not work alone among people of ordinary mental 
capacity. 

Glenora, N. Y. 


= 


Fiction. 


A MODERN... CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


BY HAGAN DWEN. 

To THE Epiror: Dear Szrv—As you are aware, I am literary 
editor of the daily ‘‘ Ledger,” my chief duty being to pass upon 
manuscripts. Of these, heaps come to me and are disposed of 
variously. Many I kill, throwing their dismembered carcasses into 
the waste basket. Quantities, stamped and self-addressed by the 
writers, are returned. Of the accepted, fewappear in print as they 
come from the authors, the import being usually enough for us. 
The bulk of these go to our ‘‘ butchers,” who cut them up, select their 
best meat and recreate them, enlivening them with a spark of the 
‘‘Ledger’s” own soul. It is in this shape the admiring reader 
enjoys them. But besides the accepted and rejected, there is one 
other sort—the assisted. Sometimes in deciding the fate of a 
manuscript my mental scales fail to settle at once inbalance. Con- 
science tells me that the writer had an idea, that that idea ought 
not perish from the earth, that if not wanted for the ‘‘ Ledger ” it 
might perchance be of value elsewhere. ‘Then I recommend the 
manuscript to another periodical. Such a one I now transmit you. 
Albeit the author amuses the reader with the fiction that he is of 
our staff, I do not know him. I suppose he regarded the asser- 
tion as imparting an air of truth to his story. A queer fellow he 
must have been to try such work on us. But, as I have intimated, 
ideas of all sorts float to us in the tides of our mail. 

Yours very truly, Tuompson, *‘ Ledger.” 


Said he of ripe wisdom, the city editor : 

“‘ Have you heard tell of the modern coéperative colony ?”’ 

Replied he of wisdom not so ripe, this undersigned member of 
the regular staff : 

‘‘T admit never to have heard being told.” 

‘*Go find where it is and write it up.” 

No instructions from the editor. No questions from the re- 
porter. Face to face with a test of his talent, the latter went off like 
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a pistol shot. or rather an intellectual messenger boy, his duty be- 
fore him, his car fare in his pocket. 

Police headquarters, two leading libraries, an intelligence office, 
a second-hand bookstore, five secretaries of central labor unions— 
these visited, and the reporter had run down the whereabouts of 
the modern coéperative colony. 

Report and common rumor placed it within telescope sight of 
the flagpole on the west tower of the Brooklyn Bridge. Two 
hours later the reporter in pursuit of the scent alighted from a train 
at asuburban station on atrunk railroad. At right angles to the main 
line, stretching across fields, a double-track light-weight railway 
cut the landscape in two. While noting the fact, the reporter ob- 
served other passengers from his train entering a tidy little street 
car standing on the terminus of the left hand cross-fields track— 
which, mark you, was on the ground level. With a premonition 
of developments the reporter boarded the car. The last passenger 
to enter turned a brake wheel at the rear. Smoothly the car was 
hoisted in the air by an automatic gravitation apparatus and lifted 
over and set square on the right hand track—elevated, again mark 
you, on trestles, ten or twelve feet above ground. Another twist of 
the brake and the car was started slowly. But in a moment, 
gravity propelled, it went whizzing across country. Its impetus and 
a continuous level grade sent it two miles in four minutes. Then 
ahalt. It was at the edge of a considerable town. 

Meantime the reporter had got to work. From a man sitting be- 
side him he had drawn information and a cigar. Before the car had 
reached town he had absorbed from his fellow-traveler news 
enough to fill, judiciously writ, two columns. 

‘«So you know nothing about us?” said the man, a farmer-look- 
ing person, buoyed up with a hearty air. 

‘‘Nothing,” said the reporter. ‘*‘ Perhaps you could take half a 
day off and show me around.” 

‘‘Ah!” said the farmer, ‘‘I perceive by your diffidence you are 
a newspaper man. I know your cravings: Ill show you around 
and give you a dinner.” 

“Thanks,” said the ‘‘ Ledger” man; ‘‘my report shall contain 
your name, spelled in full, and correctly.” 

‘Stand here a moment and look about,” said the farmer. They 
were on a platform at the end of the two-mile switchback. ‘You 
see these half dozen streets running off from this point fan-stick 
like? Then you see, off a way in each street, a slight bend, promis- 
ing you something beyond, seductively pretty? Pleasant idea, eh? 
Now, you notice the trees lining every street, and not a fence to be 
seen anywhere, not a telegraph pole, not an unsightly anything. 
See all these neat houses, standing separately. Mighty different 
from the city, eh?” 

‘‘ Yes—in italics !” said the reporter. ‘‘ But what’s the big house?” 

‘“‘Oh; that’s town hall. Walk over there with me, and on the 
way I'll tell you things.” 

‘‘ Wait—my note book!” said the reporter. A jerk and a pull 
and the nose of his pencil was planted on a blank page.- The 
farmer-looking man continued : 

‘“ You see this thing began with Johnson. Ten years ago, John- 
son, a pale clerk in a railroad office, grew tired of living in New 
York. But he couldn’t afford a place out of town, at least not ina 
neighborhood a peg above malaria and the working people. And 
so he got to figuring out other things. They say he read works 
about community living and codperation and what not, but they 
didn’t have just what he wanted to know. Johnson sat down and 
thought and made out a book account as to what he wanted and 
what he didn’t want in the way of conditions and opportunities. 
What he wanted mainly was, to work in the city and make high 
pay, and to livein the country and find cheap food and shelter; to 
get the benefit of his neighbors’ help while he helped them, and at 
the same time to pull out whenever it so suited him. He neither 


wished to go pioneering alone, nor to mix up his business with other __ 


people’s. He sought codperation in the principle of competition.” 
‘First prize for Johnson if he guessed the puzzle,” put in the 
‘‘ Ledger” man. 
‘‘ Well, mebbe he did,” replied the farmer, reflectively. ‘‘ Mebbe 
he did. His wants and didn’t wants were complex, but mebbe he 
hit the happy answer.” 
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They had reached the town hall. 

‘‘Sit down a minute,” said the farmer, mounting the veranda 
steps, ‘‘ till I tell you how Johnson went about his plans. 
over prospects it occurred to him that an hour or less from the city 
station of his road was Bytown, where trains stopped twenty times 
orsoaday. Bytown lots were held high, but Johnson went out 

_there one day, looked over the vicinity, and found that here where 
we are now were acres by the hundred of ordinary farming land, to 
be had cheap. The idea of a switchback railroad occurred to him, 
and that idea started this place. Back he went to work, and then 
he tried thinking again. Slowly he got up a list of people home 
hungry like himself, raised a company among them, and bought a 
good wide reach of this stretch of country here. Nobody was 
allowed to take shares excepting on condition of improving their 
land by so many dollars in a certain length of time. To begin 
with, there were about a hundred shareholders, and when they got 
together to separate the thousand acres they'd bought there was at 
first a deal of confusion. But, to make the story short, this is what 
they did: It was agreed that nobody need fence his land unless he 
wanted to, those having live stock being obliged to keep it off the 
others’ premises. Then those that didn’t want stables got together 
and decided to take lots all in one section. It was soon found out 
that hardly anybody wanted more than an acre, enough for a house 
and alawn. Sothey made up about a hundred lots of as nearly 
equal value as could be guessed, had a lottery drawing for them, 
and then allowed a few weeks for things to settle, the stockholders 
meantime doing some lot trading around among themselves. When 
each was satisfied and had possession of his place, the company was 
done with that lot, excepting to see the provision in regard to im- 
proving it lived upto. A good deal of land was still left. It was 
unanimously voted to let the company manage that for a term of 
years.” 

At this moment a carload of passengers set out on the switchback 
for Bytown. ‘The two men, watching it until it disappeared, com- 
mented on the cheapness of the system. 

‘Where was I?” then resumed the farmer. 

‘* And the town grew like magic!” said the reporter, consulting 
his notes. 

“Did I say that ?” 

“Well, anyway I’ve got it down.” 

“*Good enough, yes, the town did grow like magic. A hundred 
heads of families, who had for years been unavailingly planning 
homes for themselves put up a hundred houses out here in a jiffy. 
All had different good notions, and they knocked insipid architec- 
tural uniformity into a cocked hat. They got, too, right off, what 
people in the outskirts of cities usually have to wait years for— 
society, a good neighborhood, and the certainty of no nuisances. 
When the stockholders began moving out here, an evident need 
was a gas and water supply, and there was talk of having the town 
land company, as Johnson’s first organization was called, to take 
up the work. But some said no—they hadn’t joined for such pur- 
poses, they didn’t want gas—and so a new corporation was formed. 
It put in pipes and sewers, and later on drained all the town lands 
and put them in tiptop sanitary condition. The new compaay— 
the improvement company it was called—was made up of citizens 
of the new town, which, by the way, was named Newtown, very 
expressively, since not only the town itself was new, but most of 
the ideas cropping up by which it was to be run were new or, if 
old, newly applied. The improvement company, after putting in 
its bid, was voted the right for a stipulated time to construct and 
maintain all the plant for its proposed work, the bid being also 
for running gas and water pipes into the houses, for which the 
owners themselves paid from the point of junction with the com- 
pany plant in the street. Since nearly all the house owners of the 
town were stockholders in the improvement company, you may 
imagine self-interest saw to it that public work and private work 
were both done cheaply and well.” ; 

‘*No eye like the master’s eye,” ventured the reporter. 

‘« And there being a hundred masters of their own affairs, the 
officers of both companies observed the provisions of the contracts 
as originally drawn up. The esteem of their neighbors held them 
to that. Well, it wasn’t long until newcomers began to buy lots 
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from the general holding, values being altered from time to time 
at meetings of the land company. A big recreation field was laid 
out, and baseball clubs and picnic parties from the city hired it, 
bringing in money to the treasury. The need of a meeting place 
for various purposes was now felt. A new company was formed.” 

‘Why, wouldn’t one of the old companies do the work?” 

“That wasn’t their business. Do you, a reporter, do any of the 
presswork at the ‘Ledger’ office? Of course not. Now, it’s the 
same with us here. For each distinct work a separate agency. 
One of the ideas, that, of our new codperative community.” 

““Very good. The town hall company ”—— 

‘‘Built this house. It’s a fine thing, isit not? Private property, 
on town land, built through concessions and on stipulations. The 
hall company, of course, built themselves the best thing for the 
lowest money. In turn that proved best and cheapest for every- 
body else. You see here, in this corner, is the general store. Now, 
again, it was the town hall company’s business to get up the big 
store rooms at the lowest possible cost, wasn’t it, to exclude com- 
petition, as anybody else could build one on his own land if he 
wished? The same with the restaurant in that corner. So the 
principle goes, right along. The big meeting room, the three or 
four smaller halls, the office rooms, the library hall—well, the town 
hall company gives them all in this building at a rental lower than 
any one could now provide them for. You see this telephone 
central. That's partly town hall property, partly au inventor’s. A 
man came here wanting to try a new telephone invention. People 
gave him leave to put his apparatus in their houses, the lines were 
centred here, and now housewives at home order steaks and sugar 
from the store, and for the matter of that, can telephone to New 
York or Philadelphia from their own kitchens. Here’s the post- 
office. Pretty much all the supplies for the whole town are in this 
building, and the people have learned, too, the art of codperating 
without investment.” 

‘“How?” 

‘‘Why, here's this store. Folks at first bought things in New 
York and carried them out on coming home in the evening. Along 
came a storekeeper and made an offer. If fifty persons would 
agree each to buy at his store a hundred dollars’ worth of staple 
groceries a year, he’d sell at a certain stated point above wholesale 
prices in New York, prices which anybody could find out. And 
besides he’d keep a good lot of general stock. Any expert could 
inspect his goods at all times ; he’d be answerable. His idea took, 
and that storekeeper has now customers all around for miles. His 
rent islow. It can’t be increased on him, because if it was he’d 
move across to the next lot, and, on the other hand, he must sell 
lower than New York prices, else folks here ’d leave him. And 
so, through clear, unobstructed competition, things are satisfactory 
all around.” 

‘‘Here’s a dentist’s office,’ 
town dentist?” 

‘‘In asense, he is. He came here independently, and may go 
when he wills it. Business not being too good at first, he caught 
the codperative fever. He liked the place, could live cheap here, 
have books free, enjoy good eating at the restaurant, and go to the 
city often. So, what did he do? Well, he went around and got a 
lot of people—I don’t know how many—to give him so much a 
year to keep their teeth in order, charging them just about half 
usual rates for fillings. And about that, let me tell you. Our 
folks here have got smart on a whole lot of things. In the city, 
when your teeth bother you, you go into a dentist’s office not 
knowing him, and just as like as not he works to help him- 
self out of your pocket-book and not help you. But our dent- 
ist here has intelligent critics, knowing what good dentistry 
is, and aware of the importance of the teeth. Now, our 
dentist wants to stay here, and he does his best to keep up a good 
name. His caseis typical. Blacksmith, carpenter, milkman—all 
are in business the same way.” 

‘‘ Has this paradise any need of doctors?” 

“ You'd hardly believe it, but the town improvement company 
has a doctor in its employ. It makes money doing so. The better 
the general health, the more wealth in everybody's pocket. He 
and its engineers work, together, and we are wellnigh exempt from 
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remarked the reporter. ‘‘Is he the 
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preventable diseases. Our youth are growing up strong. We 
have, besides, one or two doctors, carrying on business like the 
dentist.” 

The farmer now conducted the reporter through the town hall 
building. The lower floors comprised the large magazine store 
already mentioned, the post-office, the telephone and telegraph 
offices, and the restaurant. The intelligent appearance of the 
restaurant help, which was feminine, attracted the reporter’s at- 
tention, which was masculine. 

‘“Oh, yes!” said the farmer. ‘‘ They’re as good as anybody. 
Mostly young women, who, very poor in the city, thought it 
better to come out here and wait on us than be factory hands in 
town. Weare pretty well behaved here, and the girls are not made 
to feel like servants. By the way, it’s a first-rate restaurant.’ Most 
of our people take their dinners there, the restaurant man selling 
meal tickets by the hundred at about half price. He competes with 
a housekeeper’s own dining table, and ruins her—drives her out of 
business.” 

An elevator ran to the upper floors. The second story was taken 
up with meeting rooms—a large one and many small ones. On the 
third was a large library hall lighted from above. About it on all 
sides were numerous alcove rooms. 

‘‘ For readers wishing to be alone,” explained the farmer. ‘‘A 
good window light in each room, a type-writer, and materials for 
writing. The library is perfectly free. All the books, save new 
periodicals, are loaned without cost.” 

The roof reached, the reporter catching the view, whistled : 

“Whew !” 

‘‘Eh? What d’ye think of that? God’s country?” 

‘‘ Finished, isn’t it? Every square rod put to some use—built on, 
or in yard, lawn, garden, field, wood, something. How isit there’s 
no bad land in sight, swamp or clay bank or rocky field? All 
green, with red, white, yellow, house dots?” 

‘Partly the improvement company’s work; partly the effect of 
having a society which aims to beautify our one little part of the 
earth here, and which sods one place, plants trees in another, and 
sets out shrubbery in another.” 

“But the houses! All kinds, prettily arranged—without ar- 
rangement—Queen Annes; shingled boxes; rococos; artisans’ 
cottages; Swiss chalets; Dutch gables; Italian villas; new Old 
Colonial mansions! Yes; yes. Mem.: Good for two dollars anda 
half’s worth of space for me in the ‘ Ledger’; rapturesque descrip- 
tion! What’s that other big house over there?” 

‘«That’s the school company’s house.” 

“© A school company ?” 


’ 


‘“« Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ No public school ?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘“‘Alack! Alas! No palladium of our rights—no cradle for citi- 
zenship! What ave we come to! How about the poor who won’t 


send their ”— 

‘“‘ Now ; look-a-here, young chap, just look around you. Do you 
suppose anybody that ever got a sniff of this atmosphere would 
think of not giving his children a schooling? Or, were it possible 
to find a person unable to pay, do you suppose it wouldn’t be all 
right to send his children right along to school? Somebody would 
foot the bill.” 

‘“May be. Out here my New York judgment is a little off.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir; the school company. In this community today live 
about five thousand people, all told—about fifteen hundred of a 
school age. On the same general terms as this town hall was 
built a company has provided over there a school house, fitted up, 
complete in every way, and large enough for all our children. Any- 
body may rent a room there or a set of rooms, at a low cost, and 
open up aschool. And any citizen can send his children or not, as 
it suits him. Parents soon find out whether teachers are com- 
petent and what are the studies and books they themselves and the 
children prefer. A no-account teacher soon has a slim school.” 

“Ts there a high school course ?” 


‘‘No high, no low, school; no good marks or bad; no gradua- | 


tion. A parent knows how his child is getting along, what its 
needs are, and when it is qualified for its probable career. Fact is, 


our children don’t go to school, excepting to the kindergarten, until 
they are about ten years old. Books everywhere, they pick up 
reading very young ; and juvenile entertainments always coming off 
they study of themselves in order to take part in them or to un- 
derstand them. When they do go to school, hand training and 
eye training take up much /f the time. Our people here believe 


in raising young human beings a good deal like other young 


creatures—feed ’em well, let ’em play, give ’em a start in health.” 

Walking down stairs, the two glanced into one of the small meet- 
ing rooms. 

‘‘Why so many?” asked the questioning man. 

‘‘So that any one who wants to talk can hire a hall,” replied the 
answering man. ‘‘ Many of our people have fads, and they talk 
them out here. Say aman writes out a thesis; he wishes to im- 
part instruction and to enjoy criticism; he invites a score of ac- 
quaintances to hear what he has to say, and they come and listen 
to him. If it turns out a good thing, the matter is noised about, 
fifty or a hundred will then hire the large hall for an evening, in- 
invitations will be given friends, and the speaker may reckon on a 
good audience.” 

‘‘ How about bores and blatherskites ?”” ‘ 

‘Tf a man fond of talking gets up a talk, invites a party to hear 
him in a small meeting room, and few or none attend, he begins to 
question himself whether his forte is not chopping wood, or, if he 
finds he is seldom or never invited to a private talk, similar doubts 
may haunt him. In either case he is on the’ way to mending ; he 
is half awake to his failings. The custom, however, is somewhat 
new.” 

‘‘Can outsiders hire a hall?” 

“Certainly.” : 

‘‘T suppose you have all sorts coming—even Socialists and An- 
archists.”’ 

‘‘Once we had a Socialist in the big hall. When he got talking 
about the capitalistic evolution of society and the coming codpera- 
tion through State compulsion, our folks thought he was funny. 
He failed to get any one into an argument. They just asked him 
to stay with us a spell, look around, and feed up,” 

‘‘ Did any Anarchists ever come ?”’ 

*‘ Not unless this Socialist fellow was Anarchist too. He didn’t 
say anything, though, about bloody revolution, and so I suppose 
he wasn’t. Dear me! I wish such unwholesome minded people 
would try and find out how to apply the old American ideas of 
work for yourself and mind your own business. Don’t you see how 
we've done it? We’vecut down the middleman’s profits to just 
nothing at all, save giving him decent wages. We've left behind 
us the hog landlords of New York, and we, ourselves—all here 
in the town—share whatever of rent there is, and so far as perman- 
ent residents are concerned we use little money.” 

‘‘Get along without money, do you?” 

‘‘T told you about the meal tickets at the restaurant. Then, be- 
sides, everybody runs a book at the store, which nine times in ten 
is squared up at the end of the month by bank checks. I can go 
weeks in this town without handling a cent. Every one here has 
some money in the banks in the city. But of course our people 
like to have a little cash available, and so the store does a general 
banking business. It has so much on deposit that it lends money 
in the locality for a low percentage. By Jove, if we had many 
communities like ours in the country, wealth would go a-begging, 
and would be lent for next to nothing.” 

They were now out in the street. 
looked back at the town hall. 

“A fine building,” he said. 
buildings?” 

“Which?” 

‘« The court-hotise, mayor’s office, and so on?” 

‘“We'’ve got none,” said the farmer. 

‘‘No! how’s that? Improved them out of existence?” 

‘‘ Well, the fact is, we’ve got no use for’em. We've got no gov- 
ernment.” f : 

‘‘No government! And no taxes?” 

‘* Not a cent.” 

‘* Police ?”’ 


The reporter stopped and 


‘‘ By the way, where’s the public 
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‘‘None. You've seen a gas light in a city store acting for night 
watchman? Our telephone lines and electric lights stand for police. 
Besides, every citizen here, in his pride of citizenship, is policeman 
over himself. For fear, however, of outside barbarians and the 
like, our young men have a volunteer police corps. And woe 
betide an intruding vandal. No, sir; absolutely no government in 
this town. No mayor; no council; no sheriff’s officer ; no police ; 
~ no road commissioners ; no auditor ; no ward politicians. Wehave 

here a fatherly old lawyer, who by common consent, serves as sur- 
rogate and recorder, and sometimes, when disputes arise, judge. 
All the law cases usdally passed upon by such officers he settles. 
He might adjudge more, were it not from the interference of the 
State officials. If people were all like us, precious little use would 
there be for any State. But here we are at my house.” © 

They passed up a graveled walk, under wide spreading trees, to 
a pleasant cottage. 

‘‘Let me tell you,” said the farmer, ‘‘ how I possessed myselt of 
this house. When this colony was formed I was working in the 
city ; about living up to what I made. The first land shares were 
sold at $100. To make out my hundred I pawned a watch and 
my wife’s finger rings. The first summer we came out here, my 
wife and I, we lived on this acre lot in a tent. As everybody 
did the same we were in fashion. I had planned my whole 
house a decade before, but that year I was able only to build my 
kitchen and dining room, with two little rooms over them. This I 

‘did through a building and loan association. Nearly all my neigh- 
bors joined associations, different ones, don’t you see, so that all 
could borrow money soon, I took four shares, one dollar a week, 
on which I borrowed $500. Ina year I had this paidup. My half 
house and big lot cleared of debt, a builder offered to finish the 
front part on mortgage of the rest and take his pay in quarterly in- 
stalments. He would put me up a seven-room front, with plumb- 
ing, for $2,000. I was about closing a bargain with him when a 
new ideacropped up. Somebody proposed a mutual bank in addi- 
tion to the general bank. We carriedit through. Besides colony 
folks, neighboring farmers and dealers and building supply men 
came in, so as to form a complete circle of exchanges. The basis 
of our currency was insured property belonging to members, mort- 
gaged to not more than half the insurance. The storekeeper, made 
the banker too, was paid for his time, the clerk hire, and the inci- 
dentals—and nothing for the money.” 

‘‘Can’t see how it worked,” said the man with the busy pencil. 

‘« Why take thecase of my builder. He came into the company. 
What with bonuses} risky jobs, and solid interest, he had been pay- 
ing up to ten per cent for his working capital. Had I taken his 
original offer he would have had to charge me for all that. But 
when we both went into the mutual bank, he paid only about one 
percent. The mutual bank competes with other banks precisely 
as the building association competes with landlord’s rent. The 
shareholders bank on their own property and pay themselves, 
neither taking nor paying interest. Thus dead property is made 
live productive capital safely. In my case my builder was able 
to put up my front house for $1,600 instead of $2,000,” 

‘“«What was your currency? 

‘‘ Negotiable promissory notes, made out to all possible amounts, 
from acent to a thousand dollars. Because in issuing them we 
avoided the tax of your busybody State we called them ‘ Govern- 
ment dodgers.’” 

“Good,” remarked the reporter; ‘‘ money based on nothing but 
paper.” 

‘Bad guess,” returned the farmer.” ‘‘ Money based on nothing 
but labor. Nocornering; nolaw; no monopoly; no gold—just the 
fact that there was the real, immovable property around us and 
there on paper was a promise to surrender the property if other prop- 
erty passing into one’s hands was not otherwise paid for. A short 
cut for labor exchanges.” 

‘‘How did you pay off the mortgage on your house?” 

‘I couldn’t pay my builder in labor directly, but I did nearly the 
same thing. I earned money extra hours from the storekeeper- 
banker, who paid me mutual bank money. This I gave my 
builder. He paid his hands with it; they spent it at the store; and 
so it went around. Labor created it, and labor extinguished it.” 
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‘* How long did the debt worry you?” 

‘*T paid it off in four years. I went into the town hall company, 
the improvement company, and, in fact, pretty much all that was 
going. I’ve worked on in the city and lived well out here. I've 
two or three thousand dollars ahead, and am as rich as if I had ten 
or fifteen thousand inthecity. Why, at any time, from my acquaint- 
ances here, without interest and on my good name alone, I can bor- 
row a thousand dollars.” , 

‘*In New York I might borrow five,” commented the reporter. 

“‘T do not doubt it, sir; an unusual thing, however, an evidence of 
your high character,” said the farmer, going on, intent on his story. 
‘* As to life insurance, we have agents here often from the big com- 
panies, offering us ground floor rates. Among ourselves we have 
mutual insurance companies suitable to different classes of people. 
There are eight or nine hundred of us adult males, whoon the death 
of one of our number pay in five dollars a piece, a matter of four 
thousand dollars or more—for the widow or other legatees. Then 
there is mutual insurance for women, and again for children. In 
fact, we have it so arranged here that jointly we share one another's 
financial burdens, making them light for all, and this without any 
one poking his nose into another’s business. Why, there’s no p'ace 
on earth where a man could be more of a recluse if he wanted to 
than right here in Newtown. But no one wants to. Since there 
are no pestiferous official busybodies to boss, buzz, and abuse 
peaceful folks, we moving around among one another without 
friction. Nobody can make profit off the rest, through officehold- 
ing or any other way. We're all disposed to help one another, but 
each halts before undertaking to direct any one else. We have no 
election brawis, no partisanship, no attempts to eat up one another’s 
substance, no’”— 

‘Speaking of eating,’ 
hour to my train-time.” 

‘‘Then we'll drop figurative talk, and eat literal solids. 
the restaurant.” 

Seated there, the dishes before them, the reporter said: 

‘* Don’t mind me if I keep quiet. Just talk on.” 

And the colonist aired his materialized hobby. Any citizen could 
do just as he pleased in that town, so that he never interfered with 
any one else. A good many even kept boarders. The people took 
advantage of all the codperative principles developed in society, 
from railroad commutation fares to maintaining a public library, 
which, by the way, enabled members to buck the book trust by al- 
lowing a thousand persons to read a popular book at the expense of 
a cent apiece or less. Then the social improvement organizations— 
the Teach Yourself Club, chiefly young folks who were learning how 
to keep upa house, paint it, and so on, to do away with plumbers’ and 
locksmiths’ bills; the Housekeepers’ No-work Circle, which was de- 
vising means to minimize sweeping, cooking, washing, and ironing; 
the Society for the Prevention of Unwelcome Callers, the members 
of which never called on a neighbor, but on certain evenings prom- 
enaded in the town hall galleries—all live, modern, progressive in- 
stitutions. 

The two men enjoyed themselves. 
get of facts; the reporter filled his inner man. 
the reporter said: 

‘‘ You haven't given me your name,” 

‘* Jacob Johnson.” 

‘‘ What ! Johnson, the originator; the original Jacob?” 

‘« Johnson, the father of Newtown.” 

‘‘T took you for a farmer !” 

‘‘ Well, I still put in time at my office desk in town, but I work 
a deal in the garden here at home, and I like old clothes to knock 
around in. Rural life, you know.” 

‘Yes, yes; admirable! But, good-bye, city farmer Johnson. 
You've ruined my character.” : 

‘* How so?” 

‘© When I return to New York and write out for the ‘ Ledger’ the 
yarn you've told me, I’ll thenceforth be known to my craft as the 
unmatchable liar.” 

‘* Well, but ”’—said the farmer, shaking the reporter’shand, ‘‘ down 
there, won't that reputation be the making of your character?” 

New York. 


’ 


interrupted the note-taker, ‘‘it’s just an 


Come to 


The farmer emptied his bud- 
The good time had, 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


PROHIBITION IN Two ProuIsBITION STATES.—I have read R. W. 
Turner’s article advocating Prohibition. He refers to Kansas and 
Iowa as model Prohibition States. In Cherokee, Grafford, and 
other counties, for four years past, I have seen much drunken- 
ness, and, the sight of kegs of beer and jugs of whisky is an 
every day occurrence. Quacks, to make fifty cents, give pre- 
scriptions for whisky, and three years ago you, as your own 
doctor, wrote your prescription, under pretense of sickness, 
and the druggist did business instead of the saloon-keeper. 
And as regards Iowa, in which state I am now living, I can point 
out facts which are facts. The other day a man run over by a 
train and killed had three bottles of beer and a pint of 
whisky with him. Kegs of beer and jugs of whisky come 
in daily by rail, besides the original package business. Prohibition 
does not prohibit, but helps to make drunkenness ; for when men 
here do get drink they make hogs of themselves. The more re- 
striction, the more a person craves liquor. JoHN SHRUM. 

Brazil, Ia. 


Was Henry GEORGE ONCE A VACANT-LANDER ?—Henry George 
spoke as follows in San Francisco, March 26, 1878, when lecturing 
at Metropolitan Temple: ‘‘ The only way we can break up land 
monopoly ; the only way we can secure to labor its just rights and 
fair earnings; the only way we can prevent pauperism and give 
our children a fair start and an equal chance—yes, the only way in 
which we can continue republican government that shall be any- 
thing more than a name—is to come back to first principles, and 
reassert the natural right of the people of California to the land of 
California ; to reapply to the land and the water, in even more posi- 
tive form, the equitable doctrine that in the early days we applied 
to the mines—the doctrine that no man shall be permitted to play 
the dog in the manager with the bounty of the Creator, the doc- 
trine that no one can hold more than he can reasonably use, and 
for no longer time than he does use it! Can anything be 
more preposterous than that a man should be permitted to hold 
land which he don’t use and compel others who want to use it to 
pay a price for the privilege? Can anything be more absurd than 
that the farmers in Sonoma or Tulare should be compelled to pay 
half their earnings to some non-producer in San Francisco, or in 
Europe, under the pretense that the land is his? Can anything be 
more absurd than if I, who have no house, want to build myself 
one out here on land that has never been put to use by human be- 
ing since the creation of the world, I must first pay some one two 
or three thousand dollars? Pay him for what? For the land! 
Why should I be compelled to pay him for land he is not using? 
Has he any more right to it than I have?” F, H. Justin. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


VaAcANT LAND AND THE NATIONALISTS.—Mr. Pentecost’s question : 
‘‘ Do Nationalists propose to leave unused land free for occupancy ?” 
is clearly a ‘‘poser.” Some undoubtedly will answer yes, but 
others, more wary, more logical perhaps, knowing that National- 
ism means the operation and coordination of all industries, agricul- 
ture included, by the State, do not wish to be confronted by the 
question, where under such circumstances the free vacant land on 
which a man could make a living is to be had, and they hesitate. 
Yet there are among the Nationalists some enthusiasts, professing 
to believe in the principles of Anarchism as ‘‘ the ideal State,” but 
fondly believing that this must be reached through Nationalism, 
who are now ready to make Mr. Pentecost ‘‘ pose” as authority for 
this their pet theory, taking as literal truth his assertion that the 
Kaweah colonists are Anarchists, because, forsooth, they do not 
compel others to come and join them, This, however, is straining 
a very weak point. The Kaweah colony is operated on the prin- 
ciple of the rigid organization involving force and excommunica- 
tion.” ‘The colonist #zus¢ do the work asszgued to him or her, and 
for such wages as may be decided on, it matters not whether by a 
managing board or by the majority. To be sure, if they are not 
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satisfied they can leave, for as yet the country is pretty large. But, 
let the principle be extended to the whole nation, and what will be- 
come of the dissatisfied ones? Why, unless they can take to the 
sea and become amphibians, in the language of Mr. Bellamy: 
‘‘They will be left with no possible way to provide for their exist- 
ence.” Rather a melancholy fate for all but the Bellamyites to con- 
template. A. B. Ronne. 
Hartford, Ct. : 


A SUGGESTION FOR Co6PpERATION.—Would it not be possible for 
the poorer classes to form purchasing associations, that would estab- 
lish depots at convenient points, buy direct of the first hands in 
bulk and distribute the articles among their members at cost, 
plus running expenses, losses, etc., etc.? The members would of 
course assume some of the business risks which are now borne by 
tradesmen, but there are many of these which would not affect 
such associations nearly so seriously as the private retailer. Changes 
in fashion would not be nearly so likely to leave a quantity of un- — 
salable stock on hand, when the purchasers themselves would be 
interested in the loss. Neither would they be anxious for showy 
stores, etc., when they realized how much these expenses add to the 
cost of their purchases. The business of such an association would 
not necessarily call for a large outlay from each member at any one 
time, the store rent being all it would be absolutely necessary to 
collect any time in advance. The wares could be purchased week 
by week until sufficient capital had been accumulated to avail of 
greater discounts by larger purchases. Ga & ig 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The World We Live In. 


POOR AND PROCGD. 


Translated from the Paris ‘‘ Eclair.” 

They are eight: the father, the wife, and six children. The 
father, by occupation a draughtsman, since the Exposition is with- 
out work. Credit is exhausted. They owe the baker, the butcher, 
the grocer; the rent is past due. The furniture is pawned, sold ; 
nothing is left but a bed and some mattresses too bad for the 
pawnshop. 

The man has sought work at his profession, but has found none. 
He is strong; he has good arms and great needs; he offers his 
strength. He will work at anything, it matters not what; but 
everywhere he meets the same disheartening response : ‘‘ No work 
for you!” Out of work, out of money, and six hungry children. 
‘‘God,” said Briollet, ‘‘ blesses large families—only, he does not 
feed them.” 

The neighbors see the Hyems go and come. They salute those 
they meet with asad good day, and if they speak of their troubles 
it is to give vent to a brief complaint—the endless complaint of the 


resigned. ‘‘ Things go badly! Thetimes are hard! Life is full 
of sorrows!” And, closing their door they keep their sorrow to 
themselves. 


Fhe miseries of fate accumulate, and one day, tired of the barren 
struggle, they abandon it. ‘‘ My children,” says the father, ‘‘I am 
going to die. Iam worn out. When you are orphans, perhaps 
you will be taken care of.”" The wife then, as she has since said, 
interposed : ‘‘ You shall not go alone. I will die with you.” To- 
gether they had emigrated ; they had dragged their misery from 
land to land, worked and wandered together, bent under their 
burdens, ever. And this last journey he would take without her! 
‘No, dear one, once more shall we move on together.” 

Matters were decided with a heroic simplicity. ‘‘ But the chil- 
dren?” Some were of an age too tender to understand, like the 
last, who could but say: ‘‘I’m hungry, mamma,” clinging to her 
skirts. But some were grown, too. There were Héléne, Bertha, a 
pretty girl of fifteen, a brunette with fine eyes. A newspaper re- 
calls this morning that paradox which Augustine Brohant dared 
write in an album: ‘‘ All sensible people prefer by far dishonor to 
death.”” Bertha totally lacked sense; she preferred death. She 
hesitated not amoment. She had nothought that there are means 
of evading starvation when one is a woman with fine eyes. ‘‘ That 
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is it!” she cried, with enthusiasm; ‘‘ that’s it; let us all die to- 
gether.” ‘‘It will be as if we were asleep,” said Héléne, younger 
by two years. 

Sunday, July 13, all the family went out. It was a holiday; the 
streets were decorated ; there was dancing in the squares. This 
part of Charonne was in high gayety. Paris was celebrating the 
fete of the Federation, which, a hundred years ago, had thrown 
men into one another’s arms. To the republican legend that 
ceremony had affixed its third sentiment, ‘‘ Fraternity ”’—which 
last Sunday was seen written everywhere. The poor family wan- 
dered among the joyous crowds, their sorrow made the more sor- 
rowful. Dejected, they went by hazard, seeing what they would 
never see again, the smaller lagging behind, as they turned to ad- 
mire longer these wonderful preparations—which made them open 
wide their eyes—eyes that in a few hours a sinister death would 
close forever. 

The father entered a wine merchant’s and ordered two glasses of 
cognac, one after another. ‘‘I’ll pay for them tomorrow,” he said. 
Already in the streets the tables were being arranged for the ker- 
mess, which was to last all night long and even the next day. 
Perhaps some gallant, seated at a table, excited with the day’s 
pleasures, might have noticed with persistance that Bertha was a 
fine lass. So much the more—this detail is given us by the neigh- 
bors—since she had arranged her hair with care for this last 
promenade, an unconscious act of coquetry, which with most 
women survives every catastrophe. But, of the looks fixed on her 
she felt neither the caress, nor the invitation, nor the homage; she 
passed along with her own, resigned and melancholy. And when, 
after returning home, the father said : ‘‘Some one must go down 
and get the charcoal,!’ she answered without hesitation: ‘I'll go.” 

They had saved twelve sous for the ghastly work. She took 
them, and sped away to the charcoal dealer’s. She wore a strange 
air, which struck the people who noticed her. She remounted 
the stairs. They prepared the charcoal brazier, one helping the 
other. They stopped up the openings. They embraced one an- 
other ; they prayed together ; they lay down—the mother on the 
bed with the youngest child ; the father near her; the others, side 
by side, on the floor. And they waited, in sleep or in tears. To- 
ward four o’clock in the morning, the father arose and relighted 
the brazier. An hour of anguish followed. The mother, who sur- 
vived, has narrated, it seems, that Hélene cried out, that the 
father threw himself toward his daughter. But from that moment 
the mother lost consciousness. 

How long did the agony of each of these unhappy ones last ? 
They were found after four days; their corpses were already de- 
composing. Mme. Hyem, by a miracle, lived. When fresh air 
was admitted to the room, she came out of her lethargy, stretched 
herself out on the bed, and saw around her the bodies of those 
whom she had loved. Death had had the cruelty to let her live. 
She spoke without coherence, her voice harsh, her eyes in vacancy, 
frightened, frightful. And it was only by her fragmentary utter- 
ances that could be constructed, in supplying the omissions, the 
history of the most fearful tragedy that destitution has yet en- 
gendered. 

‘‘ When a death by starvation is reported in the streets of Paris, it 
is said, ‘His own fault!” exclaims M. Jules Simon inthe ‘‘ Family 
Review ” of the current fortnight. ‘‘ People hope to justify them- 
selves with that. Perhaps it was his own fault; but certainly it is 
yours. We are all responsible for the hopeless; for there would be 
none, if we did our duty.” 

We have not done our duty by the Hyems. We shall in vain, to 
put asleep our conscience, plead an alibi, say we knew not that they 
were reduced to such extremities, that they did not importune the 
department of charities. For there remains this mortal shame, this 
horrible crime; a father and mother, brave, esteemed, honorable, 
industrious, have killed their children and have willed their own 
death, because worn out by hunger. And that in high national 
fete, the day of the centennial of the most beautiful of fetes, that of 
fraternity. : 

Much is done for the poor—but nothing is done for the poor who 
are proud. Official charity assists only the shameless poor, and 
shameless poverty is often no more than an exploitation of pity. 
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Our system of assistance should be reconstructed, from top to 
bottom. 

We have not the space to devote to this subject. Wesimply point 
out the social crime of the rue d’Avron; let us add that it is not an 
isolated case. This morning again a woman killed herself because 
of poverty, with her daughter. The Prefect’s office employs every 
effort to conceal these dramas, noting them in a few ambiguous 
lines. It is just the contrary of what ought to be done. The facts 
should be known, published, emphasized. Those who eat should 
ever have under their eyes the spectacle of those who are hungry. 
Their digestion will not be troubled by it if their conscience is 
without reproach. 

There is an admirable story told ot Coppée. This charming poet 
is, in sentiment, a sort of Socialist. At table, with a company pol- 
ished, literary, and rich, his spirits suddenly became dashed. The 
delicacies of the repast recalled to him human sufferings; the tur- 
bot, the fatigues of the fishermen; the figured silks, the resigned 
life of the weavers; the pearl ear-rings, the Indians, plunging twelve 
fathoms deep; the glass, the tortures of the glass-blowers; the 
bread, the sweat of the peasant. And he looked one after another 
at the coufitenances of his fellow guests. They wore an expression 
blunted and gratified, which disturbed and disgusted him. A sen- 
timent, vague and indefinable, protested in the depths of his heart, 
against their satiation, and, on rising with the rest from the table 
and being invited to the drawing-room, the academician muttered : 
‘‘ Do they know their luxury is made of so many miseries? Do they 
ever think of it? Do they think of it as often as they should? Do 
they think of it’*-—— 

The corpses of the rue d’Avron and this morning those of the 
rue Chateau-Landon—Coppée, there’s the answer. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, August 25. 

The ‘‘ Voice,” 21st, prints an interesting interview with Laurence 
Gronlund. Extracts: ‘‘I believe that Socialism will be inaugur- 
ated in this country first, and that during the first quarter of the 
next century. The conditions are ripe for it ; the forces are ready ; 
within our organizations of wage-workers, and lately of farmers. 
Only leaders are wanted. They will, I am sure, come out from 
among our deeply religious minds (I do not say, out of our 
churches), for only religion can give the needed enthusiasm. . . . 
I don’t think I shall ever write another book. I have said all I 
have to say. I wrote ‘The Codperative Commonwealth’ to cover 
the economic revolution, ‘Ca Ira!’ the historical revolution, and 
‘Our Destiny,’ the moral revolution. As to ‘ Looking Backward’ 
it has done Socialism a grand service. I regard its appearance at 
this time as a providential phenomenon. But the ideas in ‘ Look- 
ing Backward’ that are original with Mr. Bellamy, namely, the 
national love of militarism, equal pay, and appointments by retired 
functionaries, are extremely un-Socialistic. Mr. Bellamy has ac- 
complished a great work among the middle classes, just as Henry 
George did among the laboring classes. As to Georgeism, or the 
Single-tax movement, its days are practically at an end. Any 
movement for social reform that goes over to the Democratic camp 
is lost. Mr. George missed his opportunity when he ignored the 
demands of the organized workingmen, and the leaders of the Na- 
tionalist movement have made the same mistake. They have held 
aloof from the workingmen and have assumed a superior air. As 
a consequence, the workingmen have repudiated the Nationalist 
leaders and the Nationalist clubs, I will be plain and say, Nation- 
alism is a Boston ‘fad,’ and it will go the way of all ‘fads.’ There 
is, I am sorry to say, too much of the ‘machine’ in the Nationalist 
movement. two men practically control the parent Nationalist 
club in Boston, and I fear they are using it to forward their own 
ends. That club in turn controls all the other Nationalist clubs in 
the country. But, Socialism is coming. It is the Socialism in Mr. 
Bellamy's book that attracts and interests the people. I have been 
elected Secretary of the Kaweah Colony, which, by the way, is 
founded on the principles of my ‘ Codperative Commonwealth,’ and 
I am en route there now. I believe that colony is financially 
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flourishing, and I believe that if it remains under the management 


of the men who have hitherto managed it, it will succeed. I have no* 


reason to believe those men are other than honest. The Prohibi- 
tionists and the rank and file of the Republican party are our 
natural allies.” 

Last week, in a leading editorial, the official ‘‘ Journal” let its 
readers know how the Single-tax conference is regarded at the 
Philadelphia headquarters of the Knights of Labor. The drift is: 
‘‘ What indication is there that the Democratic party is ‘ going our 
way,’ or that there is the remotest possibility of its making the first 
step in that direction? Its policy, no less than that of the Republi- 
cans, is dictated by the millionaires and monopolists. It does the 
behests of the money power with equal readiness and servility. It 
is not even going Mr. George’s way so far as ‘free trade,’ as the 
document in another place admits. ‘ The Democratic party has not 
yet had the courage to officially do more than to commit itself to a 
measure of tariff reform.’ ‘Officially,’ indeed! and pray where 
does it stand on the matter unofficially? And where are the prom- 
inent and representative Democrats who as individuals are prepared 
to advocate absolute free trade? Where do the rank and file stand 
on this question? Is there one ina hundred of the voting strength 
of the Democratic party who believes in the abolition of the tariff 
system or has the remotest idea of that being a party issue? The 
term ‘free trade’ is often used meaning tariff reform, but none 
know better than our Single-tax friends that this kind of free trade 
—‘ tariff for revenue only’ or ‘incidental protection ’"—would not 
advance their cause one iota. But supposing the attitude of the 
Democrats were far more pronounced in antagonism to the tariff 
system than it is or is ever likely to be. Supposing they declared 
‘ officially’ and in every other way in favor of the absolute abolition 
of all customs duties—supposing they carried the measure—what 
then? Does it follow as a matter of course that they must sub- 
stitute a land tax as a source of revenue? By nomeans. ‘There 
are any number of ways in which taxes could be levied without 
adopting the Single-tax or any modification. Mr. George’s assump- 
tion, re-echoed by the enrollment committee, that the Democratic 
party is ‘going our way,’ or any way except that marked out for it 
by its plutocratic managers, is an utter delusion. The true 
policy of the Single-tax men is not to form an alliance, either close 
or loose-jointed, with either of the rotten monopoly-led old parties, 
but to unite with the Knights of Labor, the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
other progressive bodies, who are really ‘going their way,’ and 
are not afraid to demand and agitate for radical legislation.” 

Dr. Burtsell not having complied with the order of the Propa- 
ganda to make apology, has been suspended from the exercise of 
priestly functions in the diocese of New York. 

The Thursday evening meetings of the Freedom Club take place 
at 144 Waverly place. All are invited. 

The ‘‘ Journal of the Knights of Labor” publishes a list of old 
employés, all Knights, discharged from the New York Central 
road just before the strike. Fifteen of them had been with the 
company for periods ranging from ten to twenty-one years. 

‘‘ Freethought,” of San Francisco, relating incidents of the Sinz 
case, tells this : ‘‘ When Treasurer Gore had the stand the prose- 
cuting attorney inquired if there was not a ‘ faction’ in the [Nation- 
alist] club opposed to Mr. Ashton, and Mr. Gore replied that there 
was but one kind of faction, which affected six hundred and eighty 
out of seven hundred, and that was dissatisfaction.” 

‘* The Sociologic and Codperative News,” Vol. I., No. 1, has been 
issued. It is ‘‘a monthly journal devoted to the propagation of 
Codperative Principles.” Under the experienced control of Mrs. 
Imogene C. Fales, President of the Sociologic Society, it will 
doubtless continue, as it does in its first number, to give the gist of 
the best news and thought with respect to codperation. Address 
York Harbor, Maine. 

Single-tax Notes: James B. Converse, editor of the ‘‘ Christian 
Patriot,” of Morristown, Tenn., a publication devotedly attached to 
the Single-tax (limited), ‘‘ proposes to form a universal emancipa- 
tion society for the abolition of all slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude.” ‘This proposition it makes in an editorial of a column and a 
half, winding up thus: ‘ Messrs. Bellamy, George, and Pentecost 
are men of great ingenuity and eloquence, We nominate Mr. Bel- 
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lamy for president, Mr. George for vice-president, and Mr. Pente- 
cost for secretary of the: Universal Emancipation Society. Until 
they can meet and organize the society the editor of the ‘ Patriot’ 
will receive the applicants of candidates for emancipation and the 
schemes of philosophers who desire to aid in the glorious work ot 
universal freedom.” The Montana State meeting of Single- 
taxers of the 8th instant is disposed of in a nine-line paragraph by 
the Boulder ‘‘ Age,” whose editor got it up. He says ‘‘ it was not 
very largely attended.” A cart-tail campaign has been 
opened in this city to raise a demand for Democratic tariff reform 
candidates, the speakers including several prominent Single-taxers. 

The Paterson ‘‘ Labor Standard” is publishing, serially, 
A. G. Yewen’s review of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.” 

Liberal Notes: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Watts, of the Toronto 
“Secular Thought,” were to have sailed on Saturday, from Liver- 
pool for New York. Mr. Watts begins his lectures in Toronto, 
September 7. The annual convention of Canadian Secularists 
and Freethinkers will be held in Toronto, September 13 and 14. 

Dr. Symington Brown may be engaged to lecture next 
season in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, and New Hamp- 
shire. Voltairine de Cleyre, 3,515 Wallace street, Phila- 
delphia, will engage to lecture in September and early part of Oc- 
tober in eastern New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and 
later in October in western New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

The second annual congress of the Oregon Secular Union 
is called, the place Portland, the date October 11-13. J. W. S. 


Literature. 
Books Received: ‘‘ The Freethinkers’ Pictorial Text Book,’ de- 
signs by Watson Heston, $2; Truth Seeker Company, 28 Lafayette 
place, New York. ‘‘ Want and Wealth,” by Edward J. Shriver ; 
G. P. Putnam’s Son's, New York. ‘‘A Mother,” by Schonberg 
Malot ; Belford Company, New York. ‘‘ The Principles of Science,” 
by W. W. Felts, (paper fifty cents, cloth $1.); Bancroft Company, 
San Francisco. ‘‘ Aryan Sun Myths,” by Sarah E. Titcomb; Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. 


‘* Philosophy in Homceopathy,” (Gross & Delbridge, Chicago), is 
a small volume made up of lectures and extracts from lectures de- 
livered by CharlesS. Mack, M. D., before the medical students of the 
Homeopathic Medical College of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, of which he is professor of materia medica and therapeutics. 
Besides the lectures will be found ‘‘Homceopaths: an Essay in Three 
Parts,” ‘‘ Two notices of Szmzlza Szmzlibus Curantur ? with com- 
ments,” (reprinted from the ‘‘ New Jerusalem Magazine”), and 
‘““Mr. DeCharms’s Theory of Homceopathy.’”’ The book is ad- 
dressed to the general reader as well as to the medical profession, 
that they may be able to understand the reasonableness in homceo- 
pathy, and be encouraged to look into it. H. W._ 


‘“Want and Wealth” by Edward J. Shriver (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York) is a neat pamphlet of thirty-five pages, that dis- 
cusses Socialism, Tariff Reform, and the Single-tax. The author 
is a faithful disciple of Henry George, not unknown to the earlier 
readers of this magazine. 


‘« Principles of Science,” by W. W. Felts (The Bancroft Company, 
San Francisco, California) is an octavo book of ninety-five pages, 
neatly gotten up, illustrated with useful diagrams, and ably written 
by a man who knows much more than he tells in this volume. The 
principles of science promulgated are quite contrary to those ordi- 
narily accepted. The author claims to have disproved the theory 
that the earth was once a molten mass; that the straight line is the 
natural path of motion; that there is any planetary attraction, any 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. He claims ‘‘that the central 
germ of the earth is a magnet” and that ‘‘ attraction is the aggrega- 
tion of the affinity of magnetic currents, the center of the magnet 
being the common center.” 
them being very strong. His style is simple. His theory is pleas- 
ing. His mind is quite religious. Persons interested in scientific 
studies will, unquestionably, enjoy reading the small treatise from 
beginning to end, as I did, H. 0. P, 


His arguments are interesting, some of * 
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LOVELL’S 
BOOKS rie WEEK 


* 
THE BISHOP’S BIBLE. By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Hermann. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No. 89. Cloth, $1, paper, soc. 
THE VICOMTE’S BRIDE. By Esme Stuart. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No. 106 Cloth, $1, paper, scc. 
THE Pe ea Os By F. C. Philips and C. 
J. Wills. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No. 110. Cloth, $1, paper, soc. 
FOR ONE AND THE WORLD. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. 
Lovell’s Int. Series, No. 115. Cloth, $1, paper, soc. 
THE HAVOC OF A SMILE. By L. B. Walford. 
Lovell’s Westminster Series, No. 12. Paper, 25c 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY 
Publishers, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


EAVEN AND HELL, 
—416 pages. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 
383 pages; paper cover. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Mailed, prepaid, for 14 cents each—2s5 cents for both 
—by the American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- 
lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union. New York city. 


HE 


Sociologic and Co-operative 


NEWS. 


A Monthly Journal, devoted to the propagation 
and application of codperative principles. 
Mrs. IMOGENE C. FALES, Editor and Publisher. 
York Harbor, Me. 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 
Unequaled Seminary Equipment. For both sexes 
Classics, Modern Languages, Engineering, Belles 
Lettres, Science, Business Training, English, Music 
(Vocal, Piano, Violin Pipe Organ), Art. Elocution. 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, 
Gymnasiums | levator, steam, gas, bathrooms on 
all floors, large and handsomely furnished rooms. 
C. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


ne SEND FOR OUR 


RECRUIT POSTAL CARDS. 


For 25 cents we will send you a postal card 
for you to fill out with the name of any per- 
son, who will then be entitled to the TwrEn- 
TIETH CENTURY for eight weeks. fzve of 
these cards for one dollar. Help on the 
good cause. 

For the use of subscribers only. 


ECONOMIC EQUITIES, 


By J. K. INGALLS, author of ‘Social Wealth.” 


63 pages. 15 cents. 


A New EDITION. | Just PUBLISHED. 


A Short History 


THE BIBLE. 


Being an Account of the Formation and De- 
velopment of the Canon, by Bron- 
son C. KEELER. 

Paper, so cents. 


we ‘rns poox snould be read by every Clergy- 
man, Layman, Scholar and Liberal. 


“JT have read Mr. Keeler’s book with great pleas- 
ure and profit. He gives, in my opinion, a clear 
and intelligent account of the growth of the bible. 
He shows why books were received as inspired, 
and why they wererejected. Every minister,every 
college professor, and every man whoreally wishes 
to know something abont the origin and growth of 
the bible, should read this book.’”’—[R-G. INGER- 
SOLL, 

Address TWENTIETH CENTURY 


“Knocks Out Materialism.” RE NEW NOVEL! 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


(Not a ‘‘Spiritistic ’? book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 


Contents : 

Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Death, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 

Ge 438 pages, c/ofh, authorized American edition, 

reduced from $1 to 50 cents 
All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not Gaypingyys but with a desire to see the 
stgnijicance of the facts suggested. 
The ‘‘ Christian Union ”’ says of it: ‘‘Its original- 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 

_ Another journal says: ‘‘ Those who fail to read 

it will suffer a serious loss ”’ 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Did it ever occur to ourreaders that many 
of the present unfavorable social conditions 
would be avoided if there were fewer wom- 
en? When marriage and a home are denied 
her, she is left to earn her own living be- 
side her brothers; taking their places at 
much lower wages. We suggest that our 
readers do not fail to send for the latest in- 
teresting pamphlet entitled ‘‘Too Many 
Women”; giving the proof of it, the conse- 
quences of it, the causesand thecure. Fifty- 
five pages; by mail, prepaid, 10 cents.— 
Clark & Zugalla, publishers, 34-43 Gold 
street, New York.—Adv. 


NO SHRINE I SEEK. 


BY DAVID B. MURPHY. 


No shrine I seek for sect alone, 
Oh point me to the path of truth 
Thou dread omnipotent Unknown! 
Spare yet, amend the faults of youth. 


Let bigots rear a glorying fane, 
Let superstition hail the pile, 

Her priests, to spread a sable reign, 
With myth or mystic rite beguile, 


Shall man confine his maker’s sway 
To gothic domes of mouldering stone? 
Thy temple is the face of day; 
Earth, Ocean, Heaven, thy boundless throne. 


Shall man condemn his race to Hell 
And bend to thee in pompous form, 

Tell us that all, for one that fell, 
Must perish in the mingling storm? 


Can man by themes he can’t expound 
Prepare a fancied bliss or woe? 

Can reptiles groveling on the ground 
A great creator’s purpose know? 


Shall men who live for self alone 
Gild avarice and hallow crime ° 
By purchased faith for guilt atone 
And live beyond the bounds of time? 
Jersey City, N. J. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


I find my subscription has expired, and as 
I would not part with your, or rather my 
treasu-e, I inclose one dollar to renew it. I 
wish you success from my heart.—GEOoRGE 
S. SELpEs, Alliance, N. J. 


I quite agree with Mr. Pentecost on the 
land question, and on pretty much all he 
advocates, and I wish him every success. I 
have been reading the TwEeNnTIETH CENTURY 
for two years now, and expect to continue 
reading it every week. I voted twice in this 
city for Henry George, but I take no stock 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Toustor's LATest Work. 


The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 

uritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

("In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $1; paper, so cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


My Religion. 


Br LEO TOLSTOI. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. Cloth, $1; paper, soc. 
Tolstoi’s Works, 9 volumes, cloth, $13.00. 


Anna'K erenina ge decease ce eens nee «0s $x 25 
My Confession ; My Religion ; Life. 

T VOMUNEG,,, GLOUN He saa. ceas clopaatnet miican sc pe I 50 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, with What 

0 D0. 2 5 6 tods aeese pote we batomelaere oars 6 I 50 

Sevastopol. The Cossacks. 1 vol.,cloth..... I 50 
Peace and War..<2 vols.;clothi: 2.22... 50.5.2. 3 00 
What Men, Liver Byit os. scetscmene ccna cin scs via ste 30 
What To Dols, -semeer eee Cloth, $1.25: paper, 50 
Where Love Is, There God Is Also............... 30 
Power ‘and Liberty. cz ij.ce setpmiee siedeeie sw acec ces. 75 
My Confession and the Spirit of Christ’s Teach- 

MNS. Loe eee ceed Cloth, $1; paper, so 
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A Few Words About the Devil. 


By CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
(With portrait and autobiography)..... cloth, $1.25. 


FREETHINKERS’ TEXT-BOOK. Part I. MAN 
AND, RELIGION: }......<2 2% nuiGxs 
A PEBAV ROR ATH HISM. 0 ces cectie sss. ro cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I ' 
NGERSOLLS WRITINGS 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. JI.—The Gods and Other Lectures. Con- 
tents : ‘‘ The Gods,” ‘‘ Humboldt,’’ Thomas Paine,” 
‘“ Individuality,” ‘‘ Heretics and Heresies.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 ; paper, so cents. 

Vol. II1.—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
Contents: ‘*The Ghosts,’ ‘*The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,’ ‘‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” *‘ Abont Farming in Illingis,” ‘ Tribute 
to Rev. Alexander Clark.’”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per, so cents. 

Vol. IIIl.—Some Mistakes of Moses. 
pp., cloth, $1.25; paper, sccents. 

Vol IV.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology. 
(New.) 443 pp., cloth, gilt top, $2.00; plain cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, so cents. 

What Must We do to be Saved? 89 pp., 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Address on Civil Rights. 
Ingersoll. Price, 10 cents. 

Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 
Price, ro cents. 

Blasphemy. 
Reynolds. 


12mo, 278 


By Col, Robert G. 


Argument in the Trial of C. B 
Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 


Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 
Bound in One Volume, 


HALF MOROCCO, 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold at the ex: 
tremely low price of $5. Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
Prose-Poems and Selections. 
(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 


RoBert G. INGERSOLL. 
In silk cloth, beveled edges,gilt back and sides, $2.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


A Case of Starvation. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 
cents. 
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THE 


Anarchistic Method 


Evolution and Social Reform. 


— BY — 


HUGH ..0. PENTECOST. 


IPRAGIE Mateus sal Magis utes alente esata tro CENTS. 


Ruins’, of Empires 


py 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 75c. 

(= Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Prblishing Company. 


4 Warren street, New York. 


The StrikelokasSex 
un ? 


A NOVEL BY ° 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 


Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘“‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


GARFIELD TEA snasierciteatacho. 


Free samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
CL A RE SR TE TER LS TD 


STAMMERING, © 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 

rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 

Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 

information, testimonials from eminent men and 

pupils, address, THE 

BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 


“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
<nost successful of its kind in the United States.” 
-lV. Y. World. 


‘« Crumbling Creeds,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. 


in Mr. George now. I am a plasterer by 
trade.—James T. McCann, New York. 


I take great interest in reading Mr. Pen- 
tecost’s addresses, and believe he is striking 
at the most gigantic evils that ever existed. 
I give the paper away as soon as I read it.— 
J. A. Nicuoxs, West Clarksville, N. Y. 


Inclosed please find one dollar for pay- 
ment‘of half-year’s [continuance of anxiety 
on every Thursday morning.—H. B. CypeE.- 
MAN, New York. 


This country, it seems, sees nothing good 
in honest endeavor ;%it must§have hypocriti- 
cal essence mixed with selfishness. Your 
magazine should be in every thinking fam- 
ily’s household. I would do without most 
any paper or magazine rather than yours. It 
is an eye-opener and mind scratcher.—V. R. 
KNIBERG, Chetopa, Kan. 


My idea of propagating for the TWENTIETH 
CreNnTuRY through the small pamphlets has 
proved successful. I first left ‘‘ A Free- 
thinker’s Deathbed,’’ then ‘* How the Church 
Obstructs Progress,” and ‘‘ A Case of Star- 
vation,” and when I went to get them both 
persons orderedthe TWENTIETH CENTURY. I 
give my experience to serve others.—CHAS 
Rosinson, Buffalo, N. Y. 


I see that my subscription to the TweEn- 
TIETH CENTURY expired on July 13, and as I 
could not think of discontinuing it, I inclose 
a check for four dollars, for which please re- 
new my subscription for one year. Send 
the paper for six months to —, and 
send me five recruit postal cards.—GEORGE 
N. Oxcort, Ridgefield, Ct. 


Evidently the ‘‘Grand Old Man,” Mr. 
Gladstone, has been impressed with the com- 
prehensive and extensive system of adver- 
tising adopted by the proprietors of Pears’ 
Soap. In his eloquent speech on the Local 
Tax bill, poetical recollections were happily 
mingled with prose impressions in his refer- 
ence to the ‘‘leaves of Vallombrosa” and 
the ‘‘ advertisements of Pears’ Soap,” as he 
exclaimed: ‘‘If you were to multiply these 
amendments without limit, and plaster your 
bill with them till they were as thick as the 
leaves in Vallombrosa, or as plentiful as the 
advertisements of Pears’ Soap, you would 
not prevent the consequences of this clause.”’ 

But if amendments would not prevent the 
ill results of an unpopular bill, the adver- 
tisements of, Pears’ Soap are more success- 
full in their mission of drawing attention to 
a soap which will be found unsurpassed in 
preventing the ill effects of exposure to the 
sun, or salt air, on the delicate skins of our 
American beauties; therefore those who 
have read these advertisements will prove 
themselves ‘‘ wise as serpents and harmless 
(and beautiful) as doves,” if they secure a 
supply before joining the army of summer 
visitors to the sad sea waves, or the solemn 
mountains of our favored land.—Adv. 
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THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 
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JUST OUT! 


EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
/ 


II. THE SOCIALISTIC METHOD. 


‘ By William Potts. 
Price ctw cau ears Wiis suesn see ee ee 1o cents, 


III. THE ANARCHISTIC METHOD. 
. By Hugh O. Pentec: st. 
PICEA. oss wmveat ioe sae e eee ae ee RRO Ce EESG 
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THE 


Modern Science Essayist 


x. Herbert Spencer: His life, sts and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 


3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 


s. Evolution of Vegetal Lite: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts, 


6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
calevolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, 


7. The Descent of Man: His oe antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 


8 Holes of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 


g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

xo. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
ir. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
12. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. 
14. The Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. 
16, The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 
18. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M. D. 
19. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams. : 
zo. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 


21. The Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. 


Staniland Wake. 

22. The Evolution of the State. By JohnA Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 

24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D, 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. 
Skilton. 

27. Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton. 

28. Education as a Factorin Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. ; 

29. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

30. Evolug¢ion and Social Reform: 11, The Socialis 
tic Method. By William Potts. 

31. Evolution and Social Reform: 111, The Anarch- 
istic Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


10 Cents Each. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Illustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 


“Extremely entertaining and instructive ... 
the book is especialy intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.”’ 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. 


GB The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers. 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 
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By James A. 


Superstition in all Ages 


JEAN MESLIER, 


339 pages. Price in paper covers, so cents; in 
cloth, $1. In German, cloth, $1. 
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‘The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
O. Pentecost 3 cents. 
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Books at Small Prices. 


* Utopia. By SirThomas More. Cloth, 30 cents. 

Bacon’s Essays, with notes by Devey. Cloth, 
30 cents. 

George Eliot’s Works. Popular edition, 8vo. 
$3.75 

Epictetus, The Teachings of. Translated, with 
notes, by Rolleston. 210 pages, cloth, 30 cents. 


- Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. ” 
lated by George Long, with sketches of his life and 
anew view of his philosophy. Cloth, 30 cents. 
_ Plutarch’s Lives of Dlustrious Men. Cloth, 
60 cc nts. ‘ 
-Lossing. Eminent Americans. Cloth, gocents. 


Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Second ‘ st e 
- ; Complete in r vol., half mor., 75¢. 
PY. New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. 
- «-The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 
American women, whose names are appended, with 
piographical sketches and fine youre of the au- 
thors. Edited by Laura C. Holloway. Large mo, 
cloth, $1. . . 
American Popular Poets— 
Bryant’s Poems, cloth, 30 cents, : 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 
poems, 30-cents. (The Spirit of Beauty and 
other poems, 30cents. The Spanish Student 
and other poems, 30 cents. 2 in x vol. 60C.) 
Lowell, James Early poems, cloth, 30cents. 
Whittier’s Poems (so far as out of copyright), 
30 cents. 
The Great British Poets— 
Robert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. 
Milton. 2 volumes for 80 cents, 
Thomas Moore. 3 volumes for $1 40. 
Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 
Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Sesame and Lilies. 
cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 
_ Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 
- by William Sloane Kennedy, Two portraits and 
other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $1.15. 


Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, 2oc. 


_ Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 


prices; send for list.) 
 Guizot. History of Civilization. By M. Guizot. 


In one large volume, large 12mo, 270 pages ; cloth, 
_. so cents. 


- The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham. 
erton. Cloth, 60 cents; half morocco, 75 cents. 

_ _ McCarthy. A Short History of Ireland from the 
_ Barliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; largetype, 
cloth, 35 cents. 

A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
W. Hutson; 12mo, $1.10. : 

The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 
Dawson. Small quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 
from $1.50 to so cents. 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds, by Gen. O. M. 
Mitchel. Price reduced from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 
cloth, 35 cents. 

- Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants, 
containing over 20,000 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 

price reduced from $4 to $1.50. 

Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M. D.; 
400 pages, 8vo, $2. Treats of matters connected 
' _with the generation and regeneration of the human 

_ Tace. 

_ Family Medical Guide. Edited by Edwin Lan- 

.D., F.R.S. Written by distinguished 

- members of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, London. American edition, revised and 

enlarged, large 8vo, 500 pages; price in cloth, $4, 
reduced to $r. 

_-‘Roget’s Thesaurus ; words classified according 
 totheir meaning. x2mo, cloth; price reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.50, y ; 

_- *Mill, John Stuart, on Liberty. Cloth, 30 cents. 
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A STARTLING BOOK 


a 
eas 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


+ Many who have read “ DIANA ”’ recognize in it 
_ the ‘“ WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF DR. ZUGASSENT.” 
- It explains how unbridled desires may be domi- 
nated by rational continency. 
“Diana” is unobjectionable in tone and language. 
Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton 
place, New York. Publishers also of the best work 
_ onShorthand. Send for circulars. 


- dae SOCIAL. MONSTER. phot a 
7 we : . 

Be By JOHN MOST. 

“ ae 1% _ Ten Cents. 

: Address TWENTIETH Century, 4 Warren St. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Freedom's Library. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
II—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Meas- 
ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda- 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
rt Be ee By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $z. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 
York “ Tribune,” and a subsequent discussion, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, Ignorance. and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
parts ofthe British Empire. A Reply to ‘“‘ Dun- 
raven.” By Lysander Spooner. This is the 
pamphlet of which the Irish revolutionary party 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents. 

NATURAL LAW;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, 10 cents. 


ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. An address 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bos- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 

THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s library, and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifu'ly, in 
large type, on fine paper and bound in parch- 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents, : 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AM IFREE 
By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
‘Reclus, Price, 10 cents. 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A criticism 
upon Henry George’s ‘Protection or Free 
Trade.’”’ By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents. 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 1o cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
Protest Against the Government of Man by 
Man, By Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 

THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents. 

OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa 
tions, and Frauds. Price, ro cents. 

SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE (5s: portraits). 25 cents. 

ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music). 
Lloyd. 1ocents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By J. William 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. 

The Talmud: What It Is. Cloth....... 60 cents. 
“That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.’’—Dean Mil- 
ma 


Large mo, 336 pp.} 


n, 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE KORAN. 


Translated by George Sale. 


PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centurie 
held his sword victorious over a large part o 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and still holds for him 
130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


z2mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


‘« Bismarckism,” by H. O, Pentecost. 3c. 


vii 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE-OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund a Henry 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered ”’ the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
long before he wrote his ‘Progress and Poy- 


That the weak points of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as to confirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 

_ lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them, 


With 
Henry George's Dental of Plagtarism, 
(Complete.) 


15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York, 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 


5 BED ss Sea) =D 


JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 


“ That ts the most perfect government in which an 
injury to one ts the concern of all.” 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing Labor paper. Its columns every week contain 
contributions from the ablest thinkers upon eco- 
nomic i baie) It is the only paper in which the 
principles and platform of the Order are authorita- 
tively discussed and explained. 

Amongits regular contributors are 
T. V. POWDERLY, A. W. WRIGHT, 
RALPH BEAUMONT, PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
Henry A. BECKMEYER, REV. WM. L. BULL, 

*“ MERLINDA SISSINS,’’ Mrs. L. M, BARRY, 
Miss EvA MCDONALD (Eva Gay), L. P, WILD, 
MICHAEL CORCORAN and others of eqtal ability. 

One dollar per year, soc. for six months, asc. for 
three months. In bulk packages to one address, 
25 copies, three months, $5. 

Send subscriptions to 


JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box 88s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A tel SE RP . 
Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Sociai- 
ism, 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth” is a neat, 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought to be read 
and studied by every porn who wants to be posted 
on what is thought of and going on in the world. 
It does whatno other book does: it presents to the 
reader in a concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principal propositions of Modern Socialism, 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

‘*Mr. Grénlund is a man to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the hopes and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of men.”—[Wm. D. 
Howells, in a three page review in Harper’s 
Monthly. 

Paper, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


** Why Did You Protest against the Hang- 
ing of the Anarchists,” by Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball. 3 cents. 


viii 
ALL ABOUT FLOWERS 1. 


‘““ Bern Leaves” tells it. Send 10 cents for three 
(3) Hyacinth Bulbs, and Sample copy. 


Fern Cliff Greenhouses, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


” is a pamphlet of 
information by the 


“ SHORTHAND 


editor of Brown's Phonographic Weekly, that tells © 


how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE. 251 West 
Fourteenth street. New York. 


SH OR’TH AN D instruction 


by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. ook 
and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


Private 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
eq ue ety. and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 


respondence of intelligent and industrious men. 


and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C. C.Co., box 427, 


Visalia, California, 
FOURTH AVENUE, 


HOLMANS, ** “New" york 


CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarrhcea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


Ethical Religion. 


— BY — 


WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


16M0., 332 pages. - - - - - $1.50. 


‘* Where it deals with civic, social, personal duty, 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inspiring.”—[W 
D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly. 


* One of the most striking and persuasive presen- 
tations of the gospel of pure ethics which otr time 
is likely to see.”—[Arlo Bates, in Book-Buyer. 


“Mr. Salter is so radical that probably only a 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding the 
truth, and so free from any intentional irreverence 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.’’—[Congregationalist. 

‘*Mr. Salter has given us a truly noble book. 

The style is pure and strong, and it rises on occa 
sion to a pitch of lofty eloquence. Something of 
classical severity has come. perhaps, from loving 
acquaintance with classical thought.”—[John W. 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. 


The Problem of Poverty... -..00ssc onus ro cents 
‘Phe: Social Ideal 7g. ecseme ees eee TO les 
What Shall be Done with the Anarcnists? 5 ‘ 
Channing as a Social Reformer............. ro cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Way Out 


OMe 


AGNOSTICISM: 


or, the Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, PH.D. 


(Second Edition.) 


This little book, giving the substance of a ¢our-e 
of lectures in Harvard University in 1888, is a sho: t, 
terse, and compact argument, drawn solely from 
science and philosophy, to prove that the essenti+] 
constitution of the Universe is positively knowable 
and known as at once an infinite Machine, an infi- 
nite Organism, and an infinite Person; and that this 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD-CONCEPTION is the necessary 
founda ion of SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. : 

rvolume. xi2mo. Price $1. First edition ex- 
hausted in lessthan a month. 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY 
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A Thoughtless Yes ! 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. 


\ 
nC 


“The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have 
paid toimpudent authority the tribute of a thought- 
less yes.”’—R. G. INGERSOLL, ~ 


.. THE above work, fresh from the press, is a col 
lection of nine short stories, as follows: 

A Splendid Judge of a Woman, 
The Lady of the Clnb, 
Under Protest, 
For the Prosecution, 
A Rusty Link in the Chain, 
The Boler House Mystery, 
The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors, 
Florence Campbell's Fate, : 
My Patient’s Story. 


Printed on heavy paper; 231 pages. so cents. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GODS. 


With an introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
PAPER, 50C.; CLOTH, $1. 


Address TwenTIETH CENTURY. 


SOS PRINTING OUTFIT oR: 


To get Agents and buyers we will, for 60 days only, 
FEB SUCTION, send these two valuable articles 


AA NABBS!219'9/d\GIg} 
313/913) 7/7710/0/0|H|HIHI 
WUC 411 otal IMinM) 


postpaid on receipt of 25c: silver 

or stamps. % sets 60c., 6 sets 
1.00. THIS IS A WONDER- {ie 
UL OFFER. Outfit used for 


Ad 


dress 
INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Falton St, N. ¥.City 
IN HASTE & REPENT 
AT LEISURE is poor policy. 


MARRY To choose wisely read the 


pamphlet SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones; or Harmony of the Temperaments in 
_True Marriage, telling for the first time the phy- 
siology of ‘‘ fallingin love,” and ‘how to know 
when one meets one’s own true mate’’—the 
priceless knowledge of acertain sign. 10cts. 
Health Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 25¢, 


M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 F. 28th St., New York. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishment in the 
World for the treatment of Hair and 
Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 
fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frece 
kles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 
Oily. Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittin 
Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 
= etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 
128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receipt of 1Octs. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
42 


123 West 


d St., New Work City. 


OAP for the 
y mail, cents. 


90. 


Just Published. 
New edition (2oth), pocket volume, bound ine 

on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 

and Cure, to which is added an important chapter — 


on Nervous Prostration produced by unneatur: 

habits, resulting in physical disabilities, bv H. J 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly pupil of the late Dr. Se 
queira and Dr. Pereira, of the Aldersgate Scho 

of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 2s cents, « 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, N 
York. Consultations daily, toto 2; evenings 6t 


PAUL GROSSER, 

~ STATIONER AND. PRINTER, : ee 
(B20 FULTON STREET, | BROOKLYN. 
A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial — 
% ; . Stationery. RS eee Feng 


8- TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 
ture always on hand. Una: Ce ieee yee 


Unitarianism. 

Brief statements sent free on applicati to 

cester P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Books 
loaned. Wee: esata: S 


JosEPH McDonoucu, 
m Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND 55 STATE STREET, _ 

Albany, N. Y¥., a at 

‘Dealer in Rare and Curious’ 

% BOOKS. = = 

Fe Catelorns 66 of rare and miscel-. 
BO 


laneous oks, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Sendforone. 


A Book for Freethinkers, : 


Pe ae om 


IN GOD'S WAY. 


A NOVEL. — eh, 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. — 


[Translated from the Norwegian by Elizabeth 
> Carmichael); oe 
All Liberals should get this book and, after read 
ing it, lend it to their orthodox friends. The title, — 
‘In God’s Way,” the fame of the author, and the 
intrinsic merit of the story, willincline many per- 
sons to read it who would never dream of touching” — 
an ‘infidel’ book. 5 Bees pce oe 
Price, 50 Cents.  — 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


- 


“Tue PrEsENT AND FuTuRE REPUBLIC OF 
NortH AMERICA.” . 


Ratio 


of the Existing Republic } 

_jections to Communism, Proposed for th 
Transition from the System of Individual Pro 

erty to a System of Collective Property, 

‘ _ 500 pages 1 

Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTUR 


ethods 


= 


Ges TRUMBULL on ; 
THOMAS JEFFERSO 
His Political, Social and Religious 
f % aS ophy. - ~ at 2 
Mr. Pentecost says of it: 


blood dance in your veins, ; 
have blood that can dance.’ 


FIVE CENTs in posse 
or 


ntieth Century 


A WBEKLY: RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


10. 4 WARREN ST, NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1890 


Price, 5 CENTs, 


A Thoughtless Yes! 


- —— BY — 


Bs: — 
4 ay A gm 

a. thus; — —— a") 

a J. H. GOODWIN, 

= ROOM 22, 1215 BROADWAY, 

a - NEW YORK CITY. 
Cee TET TT rET on 


Turn it over and write on the back the 
: following: : 


4 Dear Sir: 
= Please send me a deseriptive 
pamphlet of your ‘‘Improved Book-keeping 


and Business Manual,’ and oblige, 


Yours truly, 
(Your name)... ene Fc Bi te 


(Your address) 


_ __ Hand it to “Uncle Sam,”’ and you willreceive 
by return mail something which every good 
-book-keeper, and progressive business man 
who wishes to keep up with the times should 
+ possess. 


ge ee r\ ANS < \\ ee \ 
i. HENRIK. IBSEN’S DRAMAS! S WA Saad i 


_ + “NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” pen a 


i noe Printed on heavy paper. 


“GHOSTS.” 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking public. 
Ss We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
__ new preface by the translator, giving her present 
_ views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 
ZF The Only American Edition 
_ of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
- Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 75¢. 


+ ~+LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Fy . 161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


ee pe econ CARO, Pht ae 
_ The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O, Pente- 


. 


231 pages, so cents. 


MEN, WOMEN AND GODS. 


By same author, with an introduction by Colonel 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Paper, so cents, | Cloth, $:. 


(BE See advertisement on page Vv. 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


H J. BARRON, 
3 Hot Water Heating. 


48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


ISCHER 
ye» PIANOS 


RENOWNED FOR 

TONE & DURABILITY 

MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 
Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


{10 Fifth Ave., cor. [6th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, $0; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15. In 3-ounce 
Coin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 
5-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 
$14.50 for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proof, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 
Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $s to 
$10 more. THE 


NEW, MODEL “OTTO WETTSTEIN ” 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $19 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 
proof, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 
Same, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40, In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150. 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
gold cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 
by manufacturers and myself. ee 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $x; springs, $1 ; jewels, $1, and returned free. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


ROCHELLE, ILL. 


ee. cost. 3 cents. 
on 


Sale universal. 


1i 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


LATEST ISSUES OF > 


——The Humboldt Library—— 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by at Fitzgerald, 
By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D., Head Physician 
of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. 
Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. Director 
Consisting of papers contributed to ‘The 
Nineteenth Century’? by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peter- 


DARWINISM: An Exposition of the aneet. of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 

YLD.; Illustrated. (Double number, 30 cts.) 
DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 
_ Illustrated. (Double number, 30cts.) 
By §, Laing. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 


Price 15 cents, ae 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. Illustrated. By G. 


THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT AND THE SUN AS A STOREHOUSE OF ENERGY. Illustrated. 


UPON THE ORIGIN (F ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES; AND UPON GLACIAL EROSION. By Sir 
S., ete.; Sir R. I. Murchison, F. R. S. 


a 
. 


D.C. L, «te ; Prof. B. Studer, of Berne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva; Edw. Whimper, Prof, J. W 


By Prof. A. Schaffle. Trans!ated from the German by B. 


By David G. Ritchie, M A.;and ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. By 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND.. By Arnold Toynbee. 


ens the gums, allays all pain, cures win 


Illustrated ; double number, 30 cts. . 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Isaac Taylor. Part I. Illustrated. Double number, 30c. 


Illustrated. Double 


.» LIZ. 
M. A. xs cents. : 4 
No. 113. HYPNOTISM. Its History and Development. 
of the Boston School of pa eneae ca Bs (Double number, 30 cents.) 
No. 114. CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. controversy. 
borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Double number, 3o cents.) 
No. 115. 
2 PartI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, F. L. S., ete. 
No. 1x6. 
Part II. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F.L. S., ete. 
No. 117, MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
cents.) 
No. 118. Same (Part Il.) Single number. 
No. rio. : 
Molloy D.D,WD Sc. Price 15 cents. : 
No. 120. ! 
By G Molloy, D. D..D. Sc. Price 15 ‘cents. 
No. 121. UTILITARIANISM. By J. S. Mill. Price 15 cents. 
No. r22 
A. C. Ramsay, F. R.S., ete.; Sir J. Ball, M. R.L A. FL. 
Spencer, Ph D., F.G.S. Double number. Price, 30 cents, 
No. 123. Sam» (Part II.) Single number. Price 15 cents. 
No. 124 UINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. 
osanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. 
No. 125. DARWINISM AND POLI1ICS, i 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S. Price 1s5\cents. 
No, 126. PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By Paolo Mantegazza. 
No. 127. Same (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. 
No. 128 
Double number, 30 cents. 
He 129. Same. (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents, ; 
O. 130. 
No. 131.. Same. (PartII.) Double number, 30 cents. 
No. 132. THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Prof. Geddes and J. Arthur Thompson. 
number, 30 cents y 
No. 133. Same. (Part Il.) Double number, 30 cents. 
134. THE LAWS OF PRIVATE RIGHT. 


By George H. Smith, Double number a cents. 
ADDRESS TWENTIETH CENTURY. oe 


An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. i 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 

Cloth, One Dollar, | Paper, Fifty Cents. 


: te A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
ion. } 
Address ‘TwenTieTH CENTURY. | 
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ORKS. OF MAX NORDAU. | 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- 
ilization. 


364 Pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
(as~ The sale of this work is prohibited in 
»  warious parts of Europe. 


‘“This book is not a book; itis a deed. And those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.””-—Vien- 
na News. 


, PARADOXES. | 
400 pages. Paper, soc. Cloth, One Dollar 


The ‘* Paradoxes” like the ‘‘Conventional Lies,” 
deal with prevalent prejudices. eas | 


PARIS SKETCHES, | 


PART L PAPER, 50 cents. 


(8 For table of contents see back numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Fe) 


The Tuer Clee 


Christian Paradoxes, Py, yo 
Voltaire’s Romances. Profusely illustrated. | 
12mo., 480 pp. Paper cover, $1; cloth $1.50 


eecercce 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


«« Crumbling Creeds " by R. G. Ingersoll. © a 


r 


The Strike of a Sex | 
oi : 


A NOVEL BY e 


This is a wonderful book. -It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ol eaigigeate LATEST WORK. 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A New EDITION. | Just PUBLISHED. 


A Short History 


THE BIBLE. 


Being an Account of the Formation and De- 
welopment of the Canon, by Bron- 
son C. KEELER. 

Paper, so cents. 


‘yy Tnis poox snould be read by every Clergy- 
man, Layman, Scholar and Liberal. 
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“T have read Mr. Keeler’s book with great pleas- 


ure and profit. He gives, in my opinion, a clear 
and intelligent account of the growth of the bible. 
He shows why books were received as inspired, 
and why they were rejected. Every minister,every 
college professor, an every. man whoreally wishes 
to know something abont the origin and growth of 
‘the bible, should read this book.”—[R. G, INGER- 
SOLL, Bats POR fa : 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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\ Tf the Baby, Cathnnel seth 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WInsLow’s SootHinc Syrup for — 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft 
colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
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Age of Reason. Paper, esc; cloth, soc. ; 
Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophe- — 

cies. Paper, 40c; cloth, 75c. ae 5 
Common Sense. Writtenin 1776. 5c. — 


Crisis. Written during American Revolution. gn 
Paper, 4oc; cloth. 75c. a i gee ta 
reat Works. 8vo,800pages. Cloth, $3; leather, ee 


$43 morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. _ Se ice at 
Political Works: **Common Sense,’’ “ Crisis,” a 
Cloth; $r.son.7 73 a a ee 
Rights «f Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on _ 
french Revolution. Paper,e2s5c; cloth, 50c. © es 
Theological Works: ** Age of Reason,’ ‘‘Exami- 


aation of Prophecies,” etc., with Life of Paine and hh 


steel portrait, $1.50. se : eis 
Paine Vindicated. Reply to New York Observer, 
3y R. G. Ingersoll, With Roman Catholic canard, 
2c, Bk AR melas Lee 
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LOS CERRITOS. | 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, _ 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 


This novel contains a practical object Jesson on fe 
the land question. The descriptions of California — 
‘scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Treasury of Englash | Words. i 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 
classified and arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 


pression of ideas and assist in literary 
; composition. : 


‘« There is no need of praising the excellent Roget, x 


as a dictionary.’’—[New York World. SU ig 
“While there are many dictionaries and works on 
synonyms, none can be named beside this, which — 
is indispensable to all writers of the tongue.’— 
{Round ‘Table. ; . : ms 
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~PELIX PYAT 


Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. 

Anovel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, plosuresque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved the greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel, 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 


“Better than I,’”’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat 
“you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 


325 Large Pages. 


What Great Critics Think of It: 


Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role.” 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘ Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘It isthe Ireland of Paris.”’ 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 


325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 


Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
= The cloth edition contains a fine portrait of the author. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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0 B. FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


THE SAFEST CREED, and Twelve Other Dis- 
courses of Reason. 


“The most satisfactory of anything of a radical 
nature we have ever read.”’ 238 pages; cloth, $x. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. :2mo, cloth 
extra. $1.50. 


AHISTORY OF TRANCENDENTALISM in New 
England. Octavo, with portrait of the author. 
Cloth extra, $2.50. 

‘““Masterly in matter, treatment and style.” 

—(N. Y. Tribune. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study of 
Primitive Christianity. 8vo,clothextra. $1.75. 
“Marked by all those elements of strong intellec- 
tuality, refined culture, mental honesty, and skill 
in argument, which are so PAS aad in all his pre- 
vious works.’’—[New Bedford Mercury. 


| The Confessions 


— or — 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


4o full-page illustrations. 
cents; cloth, $1 50. 


72ai pages. Paper, 75 


‘*I felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pu-- in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book 10, page 
262. 


The Evolution of Sex. 
aad} Verena 
Prof. Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. 


Numerous Illustrations. 


(Nos. 132 and_133 of the Humboldt Library. 
Double numbers.) 


The latest and ablest work on the subject. The 
authors have made many remarkable discoveries. 


Two numbers, 60 cents. 
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TH 
LAWS OF PRIVATE RIGHT. 


By George H. Smith. 


(No. 134 Humboldt Library, double number.) 
Price, 30 cents. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


II, THE SOCIALISTIC METHOD. 


By William Potts. 
Price’, 202019.4 RO deen ro cents. 


Ill. THE ANARCHISTIC METHOD, 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 
ro cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


a aie NEW PAMPHLETS 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 
I 
‘* Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living.” 
Is 
‘““Why lam Not an Agnostic.” 


Three cents each. - - Address this office. 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 


CLOTH, . - 60 CENTS. 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 
PROGRESS: Its Law and Cause. 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume. Cloth, 75 cents. 


«ay Any other of Spencer’s works can be furnished 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NEATLY BOUND. | TEN CENTS. 


‘‘A Bad God and a False “Heaven,” by 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 
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SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 
Articles of special interest to our readers : 
ARENA (50 cents)— 

The Race Question. Senator J. T. Morgan. 
Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws. 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike. 

Vaccination: A Scientific Inquiry. 

Charles Creighton, M. D. 
Robert Owen at New Lanark. W. Lewin. 
The Dominion’s Original Sin. T.P. Gorman. 
Notes on Living Problems. 


BELFORD’s (25 cents)— 
The Race Problem. 
T. T. Fortune and J. T. Searcy, M.D. 
The Recent English Impress on American 
Life. James W. Girard. 
Celebrated Men of the Day: V. General Gor- 
don: The Hero and the Man. 
Col. C. Chaillé-Long. 
A Plea for State Rights. 
E. N. Vallandigham. 
Is the Earth a Snow-Ball? 4H. H. Ballard. 
President Lincoln’s Entry into Richmond : 
Part I. Admiral Porter, U. S. N. 
Tinware and the Tariff. Kinawha. 
Memoirs and Memories of John C. Fremont: 
Part I. Donn Piatt. 
The Truth about Barbara Fritchie. 
Robert Smith. 
Hon. Lyman Trumbull on Stephen A. Doug- 
las. A. W. Clason. 


Tuer CENTURY (35 cents)— 
Features of the Proposed Yosemite National 
Park. John Muir. 
Present-Day Papers. The Social Problem 
of Church Unity. C. W. Shields, D.D. 
How California Came into the Union. 
George Hamlin Fitch. 
Misgovernment of Cities. 


Tue Forum (50 cents)— 
Money Interests in Political Affairs. 
E. L. Godkin. 
Federal Control of Elections. 
Senator John T. Morgan. 
Railway Reorganization. Simon Sterne. 
The Christianity of the Future. 
Prof. John S. Blackie. 
Formative Influences. 
Rev. Dr. Edw. Everett Hale. 
The Domestic Purse Strings. Alice E. Ives. 
Matrimony and the State. 
Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


THE FREETHINKERS’ MAGAZINE (20 cents)— 
Frontispiece—portrait of George Jacob Holy- 
oake. 
Coincidence. 

The Sorrows of God. 

Euripides and the Gods. 

Reminiscences. 

I Wonder Why (a poem). 
Nellie Booth-Simmons. 


Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine. 
Geo. J. Holyoake. 

T. Bush. 
Lucy N. Colman. 


Inspiration. Agnosticus. 
The Frizzletop Papers, No.5. J. Edd Leslie. 
Reflections upon Nature. F. M. Schorn. 
The Orthodox Hell. The Editor. 


Any of the above can be ordered from the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


ECONOMIC EQUITIES, 


By J. K. INGALLS, author of ‘‘Social Wealth.” 


63 pages. 15 cents. 


Send for our new edition of ‘‘ Volney’s 
Ruins.” 


(~ To avoid the evil effects of Tea and Coffee, use constantly VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA, which is STRENGTHENING TO THE NERVES anda refreshing and nourishing beverage 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 
The Original—Take ‘no other. 


3 Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
Scaviweree 
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‘PURE, THE FOREMOST COCOA OF EUROPE, 
SOLUBLE, THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA, 
Delicious, Easity Digested Made Instantly, 
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(eS One trzal of Van HovutTen’s Cocoa will convince every one of its great superz- 
ority wn strength, flavor, and economy. Ask for Van Houten’s and take no other. 
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A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


HUGH 0. PENTECOST, Laitor. 


Each number contains Mr. Pentecost’s address of the preceding Sunday, delivered in Library Hall, 
Market street, between Broad and Halsey streets, Newark, N. J., at 11 a.m.; Everett Assembly 
Rooms, corner Bridge street and Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 3:30 p. m.; Masonic Temple, 
corner of Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, New York, at 8 p. m. 


Motto: “HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary 
Codperation instead of Compulsory Codperation, the Liberation of the human 
mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 
thics toward Social Regeneration. 


It is meant also to be a broad-minded, unsectarian meeting Pee for the representatives of all phases 
of Economic, Ethical, Political, Philosophical, Sociological, and Religious Thonent Orthedox and Lib- 
eral Christians, Spiritualists, Hebrews, Agnostics, Atheists, and Freethinkers of every shade of opinion; 
Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of peace- 
ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal 
cordiality, fairness, and respect. 

Some Contributors: 


Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Clinton Furbish, 
Rabbi G. Gottheil, 

. K. Ingalls, 


Edward Bellamy, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Laurence Gronlund, 


Rev. W. S. Crowe, 
Rev. Henry Frank, 
Helen H. Gardener, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, 


Rev. J. C. Kimball, r. Daniel De Leon, Dyer D. Lum, 
Harry L. Koopman, foe Edgar Montgomery, Edmund Montgomery, 
Marie Louise, Hon. Frank T. Reid, . W. Sullivan, 


Herr Most, 
William M. Salter, 
Benj. R. Tucker, 


Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Gen. M. M. Trumbull, 
Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., 
T. B. Wakeman, Victor Yarros, Otto Wettstein, 
James H. West, Rev. R. Heber Newton. A. Van Deusen, 


SuUBSCRIPTION—ONE YEAR, $2; Six Montus, $1; THREE MontTus, 60 CENTs ; SINGLE CopPliEs, 
5 Cents. Five new subscriptions or one renewal and four new subscriptions, 
$7.50. To foreign countries in the postal union, one year, $3. 


Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing the How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent by 
TWENTIETH CENTURY stopped at the expiration check, draft, express order, or money order, pay- 
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borrowed from 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


which for more than twenty years has been made from the BRAIN of the ox. For many 
years physicians have accepted the fact that this BRAIN principle is the best rejuvenator 
of the human system. The Elixir was intended only to increase virility, whereas VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES, the special food from the brain, restores brain power—vitality as well as 
virility. It rejuvenates all weakened bodily or mental functions, cures Neuralgia and 
Nervousness, and is the true Elixir of Youth. 


56 West 25th etreet, New York. 


‘* Calvin’s God or None,” by Hugh O. Pen- |! 
tecost. 3 cents. 


Hie suggestion that led to the discovery of Brown-Séquard’s “Elixir of Life” was 


Druggiste, or sent by mail, $1. 


‘‘ Thomas Paine,” by Hugh O. Pentecost. 
3 cents. 
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“HlHear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2, The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom, 

HucuH O. PENTECcOsT. 


Tue People’s Municipal League of this city, in which 
many clergymen are actively engaged, has made the 
official announcement that “for the purposes of the 
campaign the churches are being regarded as so many 
political clubs.” As there is no difference between the 
methods of a church and those of a political club, it 
ought to be easy to use the churches in municipal 
politics. A clergyman, too, is a natural politician, but 
whether the New York clergymen can successfully fight 
the Tammany boys with fire remains to be seen. If I 
were going to bet on the contest I would put my money 
on the Tammany boys, and as between the Church and 
Tammany Hall I think I prefer to be ruled by Tam- 
many. Harrison and Wanamaker as samples of the 
Christian in politics are enough for me. 


In his speech to the convention at Cleveland, O., that 
last week renominated him for Congress, in speaking 
of the Republican tariff bill, Major McKinley said it 
was intended to bea “protection to the labor of their 
hands” and a “safeguard to the happy homes of the 
American workmen.” Any one who is capable of the 
least thought must see that a protective tariff benefits 
no one but the manufacturer, the employer. The em- 
ployé is not benefited. His wages are kept down by 
competing laborers. The buyer is positively injured, 


tobbed. The idea of the general beneficence of a tariff 
tax is a pure superstition. That is why so many per- 
sons cling to it. The beliefs that are cherished most 


-intensely, for which men will fight and die quickest, 


are not true. 


SAMUEL GompERs, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, did not address the Union Square meet- 
ing held in this city last week, as an expression of sym- 
pathy with the New York Central strikers. He sent a 
letter in which he said :— 

I should be pleased to attend the meeting and address the as- 
sembly, but a sincere regard for the interests of the men involved 
in the contest reminds me that I might be impelled to say some- 
thing that is better left unsaid as long as there remains a single 
chance for their success. 

I should like to know what Mr. Gompers might have 
said. It would be refreshing to hear one labor leader 
say something not the utterance of a politician. The 
head of a party has to be very careful what he says. 


In his Union Square speech last week, Mr. Powderly 
said > — 

One word about the State Board of Arbitration. I believe the 
people pay $15,000 to maintain it. The Board may have done well 
in the past, but if there ever was a time when its members shouldn’t 
be on horseback in the Adirondacks looking for fish [laughter] it 
isnow. They ought to be here compelling the corporation, as they 
have the power, to submit to an examination of this difficulty. 

The State Board of Arbitration was created to fur- 
nish more offices for politicians. Being part of the 
machinery of the State, it is very appropriately out of 
the way when the monopolists do not want it about. 
The idea that it has any power to compel Mr. Webb to 
do anything is absurd. The State and all its “boards” 
are the tools of Mr. Webb. That the members of the 
Board of Arbitration should be off fishing instead of 
looking after workingmen’s interests, Mr. Powderly’s 
audience regarded asa joke. They laughed about it. 
This is the trouble with workingmen ; they laugh when 
they should be weeping or frowning. 


Wuen they keep repeating that in their present strike 
public opinion is with them, are the leading Knights 
merely shamming, or do they actually believe what 
they say? The politicians, the editors, the clergymen, 
the police, and a majority of workingmen are against 
them. That is why they do not win. Public opinion 
is against the laboring man and in favor of the monop- 
olists. Laboring men, themselves, are in favor of mo- 
nopolists and monopolies. When laboring men are in 
favor of conserving their own interests, the monopolists 
cannot stand before them. But they will never gain 
anything by strikes. Nothing can be done for their 
betterment till they seize vacant land and organize 
mutual banks. 
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In his Cleveland speech Major McKinley said that— 
“Tt is a notorious fact that for twenty-five years past, 
by a system of consignments and undervaluations, and 
the establishment of agencies on this side, we have not 
collected within forty or fifty per cent of the true 
valuation of the merchandise imported.” This is just 
what we might expect, and the intelligence is gratify- 
ing. Every one instinctively knows that a tariff tax is 
robbery, and naturally evades it. It is perfectly right 
that they should. To smuggle goods into the country 
is a virtue. A man in a uniform has no more right to 
rob a passenger or importer than any other highway- 
man. 


Wuart a fuss people make about alien landlords, As 
long as vacant land is for sale, what matters it who owns 
it? If we must be robbed by Land Lords, what differ- 
ence does it make where the robber lives? 


First Huspanp: “Have you read the ‘Kreutzer So- 
nata’?” 

Second Husband: “Yes.” 

“What do you think of Posdnicheff’s ideas of mar- 
riage?” 

“ False, false, faise; damnably false!” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure, They are false, false, false.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“Hang it! Why, what do you mean, man? Certainly; 
they are false, false.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Of course. They are false.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Well, Posdnicheff exaggerates.”’ 

‘ Doubtless, but are his views false?” 


“False? Perhaps not, but such books should not be 
printed.” 

‘OR? 

STRIKERS! You are out of work. Now is the time 


for you to seize a bit of vacant land. While you are 
idle you can put upashanty. That will serve you till 
you can find work again. Then you can soon build a 
comfortable house and live rent free. The vacant land 
should be yours. Take possession of it, 


READER, do you own a bit of vacant land? If so, you 
are preventing somebody from making a living. You 
are a man starver. You are a conspirator against the 
happiness of mankind. You should set your land free. 
Just put up a sign on it thus: “This land is free for 
anybody to use.” If you have not the moral courage 
to do that, sell it for what you can get for it and never 
buy another piece of vacant land. Vacant land sheuld 
not be property. No man should possess more land 
than he needs to actually use. 


A MUTUAL bank is formed by a number of persons 
agreeing to take the bank’s money among themselves. 
The money is issued without interest on gilt edged 
property security—mortgaged up to half the value of 
the property. Col. Wm, B. Greene’s pamphlet explains 
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it. There should be a mutual bank in every community. 
They are illegal, but the law forbidding them is tyran- 
nical—in favor of money lenders—and should be ig- 
nored or violated. 


Ir all the houses, or clothing, or horses in this country 
were destroyed, it would be a public calamity ; but if all 


the Government bonds were destroyed, it would be a ~ 


blessing to every laboring person in the land. 


To be ignorant of why free bodies fall to the earth— 


gravitation—does not necessarily prevent or lessen hu- 


man happiness. The fact suffices for all our needs, But 


to be ignorant of why the rent-taker and interest-taker 


get rich while the producer of wealth remains poor in- 
volves the misery of a world. 


No course of thinking or conduct results in happi- 
ness, Happiness is impossible. The more highly de- 
veloped the brain, the more impossible happiness is. 


The most that can be hoped for is to find some way of | 


life in which one may be less miserable. Most persons 
will not admit this, because most persons try to deceive 
themselves, but it is true. 


A CORRESPONDENT Who says his letter is not for publi- 
cation and whose name I am, therefore, not at liberty 
to disclose, tells me that he wrote Warden Durston a 
letter trying to show him the enormity of his crime in 
killing Kemmler. This was a good thing todo. My 
correspondent goes on to say :— 

It has occurred to me that it might be a good thing for you to ad- 
dress circulars to such persons as you could depend on, urging them 
to write to the warden (and whoever else was concerned) in such a 
way as to make them hate themselves so much that they would 
never again have anything to do with another killing. If we could 
make life such a burden to them that they would all go to digging 
ditches at one dollar a day before they would kill any one again, 
what a powerful sermon it would be! The more I think of it, the 
more I am satisfied that if executioners could be made to understand 
that all decent people despised them, and didn’t make any bones of 
saying so, then the question would settle itself, the same as I am 
convinced that when every one hates a politician as badly asI do, no 
one could be persuaded to take office or go to Congress, and the law 
question would settle itself. 

My correspondent is right. Responsibility for what 
we call public acts, such as executions, must be fixed 
upon individuals. There is no such thing as a “State.” 
Kemmler was killed by a number of persons who are 
personally guilty of his death, exactly the same as he 
was guilty of the death of his wife. When weall come 
to understand that an execution is simply a murdér no 
decent person would have anything to do with one. 
And why should we not, as my correspondent does, de- 
spise a politician? A politician is necessarily corrupt 
—a liar and hypocrite if nothing worse. “The moment 
he becomes truthful and honest he ceases to be a poli- 
tician. No man can get into office without sacrificing 
truthand honor. An upright politician isas impossible 
as two hills without a valley. 


Wuen the politicians want any killing done they call 
for a number of murderers, uniform them, and tax the 
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people for their support. The places where the killing 
is done are called “fields of glory.” After the period 
of killing is over the people are taxed $150,000 000 a 
year to “pension” the hired murderers. Those who 
were slain have monuments erected to their memory 

and their graves decorated amid pomp and the blare of 
music. Dead or alive, the hired killers are glorified. 
All these honors are heaped on the hired murderers in 
order that when the politicians want more killing done 
men will be ready to do it. The teeling that makes 
the people willing to fight for the politicians is called 
patriotism. Butif aman does any killing without the 
sanction of the politicians—if he kills his private enemy 
—a prison, the electric chair, a felon’s death awaits him. 
And yet to kill a man is murder whether or not the poli- 
ticians order the killing done. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks me three questions :— 
1. What do you mean by vacant land? 


Land not put to productive use. Land with a house 
on it that has not been abandoned by its owner, or land 
that is regularly used to raise food, is not vacant. 
Generally the distinction between vacant land and land 
in use is easilymade. Whena question arises it should 
be settled by the person who is the recognized posses- 
sor of the land in question. A vacant land owner isa 
man starver. He himself must decide whether he 
wishes to remain in that awful business, just as he de- 
cides whether he wishes to be a gambler, or a bunco 
steerer, or whether when he dines with his friend he 
will steal his silver spoon. I know of no way to set 
vacant land free except by each individual deciding 
for himself that he will possess no land that he does 
not need. 

2. Do you believe in God and a hereafter? 


I do not believe in God. If my correspondent by “a 
hereafter” means the retention of my present person- 
ality after death, I do not believe in a hereafter. 

3. How could the Government be supported if we had no com- 
pulsory taxation ? 

There is no such thing as Government. There are 
rulers, politicians, soldiers, and policemen. If any one 
wished to support these people without compulsory 
taxation he would, I suppose, be at liberty, by volun- 
tary contributions, to do so. In other words: those 


who wished to be governed would hire people to govern. 


‘them. 


Gustav MILuER, of Brooklyn, New York, sends me 
the following interesting letter on the subject of the 
copyright law:— 


I can fully understand the objection you might have to being 
‘‘protected” by a ‘‘Government of force,” and that you would 
ptefer to be robbed of your own rather than appeal to a Govern- 
ment institution for the safeguard to which the law entitles you. 
But why you should agree, in your remarks of August 7, with Mr. 
Tucker in his admission that the copyrighting, by him, of his own 
translation of Tolstoi’s book was ‘‘ an act of robbery,” is more than 
I can, with my present lights, fathom. 

If you wish to carry Anarchism to the extent of absolute non- 
Tesistance (by the ‘‘arm of the law” as well as by your own), no 
matter what of your belongings be touched by force or by fraud, 
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well and good. I have nosay against that. It is no more than the 
‘* Sermon on the Mount.” 

But from that position I have just outlined to the one that who- 
ever protects his property commits an ‘‘ act of robbery,” is a huge 
step. If you put yourself on Proudhon’s ground: ‘‘ La propriecte 
cest le vol,” * and argue that copyrighting is ‘‘ robbery ” because it 
is a form of protecting individual property, then again you are con- 
sistent. 

This, however, does not appear from your remarks on page 5, at 
the head. You there call Mr. Tucker’s action thus: ‘‘to use the 
Government for monopoly purposes.” 

There’s the rub, then, apparently. ‘‘ Monopoly” is the bugbear 
that scares even so wise a child of the light as H. O. P. This bug- 
bear is what I want to extinguish, if possible; or, in the alternative, 
be taught something vastly different from what I think of ‘*‘ mono- 
poly” today, by your reply. 

The upholding of unjust—or, say, for greater definiteness—un- 
equitable discriminations, privileges, or powers by law constitutes, 
in my view, the gist of what may be called ‘‘monopoly” in the 
offensive sense. 

But (to repeat from above) the ‘‘sole seller’s” (monopolist’s) 
right, as applied to things of his own production—and, therefore, of 
his own just possession—can be attacked only on the ground (which 
Ido not see you have taken, so far) that all individual belonging 
be wrong ! 

If Mr. Tucker had built a house, or bought it for money he had 
fairly earned, and thereupon proceeded to eject an intruder from 
it, he would not be ‘‘ monopolizing” that house any more than he is 
now ‘‘monopolizing” the (by him created) business structure, or 
field of gain, or whatever you wish to call it, which consists in the 
opportunity of multiplying and selling a product of his own brain 
(the translation aforementioned). 

The only difference between his ‘‘monopolizing” the house he 
built or the book-trade he created is one of very flimsy form—hardly 
that. In the one case a ‘‘ special statute,” the so-called copyright 
law, has to be appealed to, for protection; in the other, it is perhaps 
the older and more venerable Magna-Charta principle of ‘‘ an Eng- 
lishman’s house being his castle.” But, in either event, if the 
‘‘monopoly”” be contested by the intruder (who possibly may pro- 
fess to claim a prior right to the house or the book-trade), the matter 
would go to the same court of law, to be decided ‘‘ upon evidence” 
and by ‘‘title, section, and paragraph.” 

You will observe that I speak of ‘‘the book-trade he created ’”’— 
not of ‘‘the book” merely. I doso advisedly. I desire to forestall 
the subterfuge but too commonly passing for argument, which the 
opponents of ‘‘intellectual property” are so apt to produce; and 
which, being so very familiar from frequent bandying, might un- 
awares creep into some innocent reader’s mind (in case you print 
this), under guise of truth, to wit:— 

Tucker wrote (or translated) a book, and, we will assume, built a 
house. If some one invades his house, of course he ejects him, 
But nobody proposes to invade his book!’ Other people, in copying 
his book, neither invade nor injure it, and if he prevents them by 
copyright, he goes beyond his own province to confine or injure 
theirs. 

This is a most egregious misstatement! Tucker indeed ‘ wrote 
(or translated) a book;” but the value thus created (in a business 
sense) by him is not represented by a copy (or a million) of the book 
itself; what he created, economically speaking, is the possibility of 
producing uncounted millions of such books, that people will buy— 
and buy at a profit-bearing price! The ‘ invaded” property or do- 
main, then, in this case. would not be the abstract ideal of ‘‘ the 
book ”’ as aliterary work (that could only be invaded by the composi- 
tor’s errors); but it would be the business opportunity created by 
the existence of that book (as a model to copy). 

And if, to protect this creation of his (the opportunity to pattern 
after his model, to make and sell copies), the author or translator 
invokes the only protective weapon or instrument available, the 
copyright, he is just as much (but no more!) a ‘‘ monopolist,” as the 
man who plac s a lock on his front door to protect his lares and 
penates being carried off of a night. 


* Property is rebbery, 
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Then—unless you can disprove these positions—please define the 
hateful, because unjust, idea of ‘ monopoly,” so hereafter as not 
to include the means (even though of ‘‘legal” or ‘‘statutory” 
form) which a man, of necessity (if he believes in property at all) 
must use to prevent the wolves from breaking into his fold and 
eating up his sheep. 

1. I do not believe that “ property is robbery.” I be- 
lieve that each individual should be free to produce all 
he can and keep all he produces. 

2. Mr. Tucker’s property right in his translation of 
the “Kreutzer Sonata” is clear. No one else should 
publish Mr. Tucker’s translation without his permis- 
sion. 

3. For Mr. Tucker to copyright the work was an act 
of robbery in that other people are compelled to sup- 
port the policemen Mr. Tucker employs to protect him 
in the enjoyment of his property. If Mr. Tucker would 
pay his own policemen all would be fair. 

4. The copyright is one of the least unjust of all 
monopolies. It is one of the few acts of the politicians 
in which force is used to protect the toiler in the en- 
joyment of the fruits of his toil. 

5. I think a copyright law is unnecessary even in 
our present semi-barbarism. If there were no copy- 
right law I believe publishers would more speedily 
recognize what should be the rights of authors. Wher- 
ever there is a law it tends to destroy honesty. Laws 
for the collection of debts illustrate this. But in any 
case the copyright law is against the general happi- 
ness because it involves policemen supported by com- 
pulsory taxation. 

6. If I were to publish a book likely to become very 
popular I would insert a prefatory appeal to the honor 
of my fellow publishers to respect my rights in that 
book. I believe that appeal would afford me sufficient 
protection. If it did not, I would still say itis better 
that I should be wronged than that others should be 
robbed to prevent me from being wronged. 


WHEN William Lloyd Garrison was mobbed in Boston 
he charged that the mayor of the city did not take suf- 
ficient measures to disperse the mob by police force, 
- but he said :— 

I have condemned the mayor only in view of the oath of office 
which he has taken, and of the form of government which he and 
the people believe they ought at all hazards to maintain. For my- 
self I ask no physical violence to be exerted for my protection, and 
I acknowledge no other Government but that of the Most High.— 
[William Lloyd Garrison; vol. 2, page 30, note I. 

This declaration places Garrison in alignment with 
the Anarchists of today. 


Henry D. Grirritu, of North Carver, Mass., asks the 
following questions:— 

If man is by nature a slave of conditions, and Nationalism betters 
those conditions and makes his burden lighter while it increases his 
enjoyment, how can you oppose it on the ground of compulsion? 

Nationalism, no doubt, would increase and equalize 
wealth; it would abolish poverty; it would give every- 
body an education out of text books approved by the 
politicians; but it would do all this at the expense of 
personal liberty, Therefore, I oppose it. Liberty is 
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better than wealth. Many of the Southern blacks were 
better fed, clothed, and housed in chattel slavery than 
now, but even they do not wish to go back intoslavery. I 
want to see poverty abolished, but not by physical force; 
not by taking ail the monopolies away from thecapital- 
ists and giving them tothe majority. I want to see 
poverty abolished by public opinion destroying all the 
monopolies. I want to see wealth and liberty, not 
wealth at the expense of liberty. 


1. The existing social system develops the meanest part of man’s 
nature, while it leaves the nobler qualities to languish. 

2. And with selfishness and cunning fully developed in the indi- 
vidual character, under a system of free competition, would not the 
most cunning and unscrupulous crowd over the rest and make a 
government to suit themselves without regard to the welfare of 
man? This system was the ideal of Jefferson and, while the Gov- 
ernment has refused to interfere with the ‘‘ personal liberty” of 
its subjects, the most designing of the subjects have interfered with 
the Government and made it their tool. ; 

3. Then has not something like Nationalism first got to lift man 
out of his present slavery that his nobler qualities may be developed 
in order to fit him for the more ideal state of Anarchism? 


1. It should never be forgotten that the “existing 
social system” is largely Nationalistic. That is why 
it is so bad. The unjust post-office system under which 
some persons are made to pay more than it costs to 
transmit a letter in order that others may have their 
letters transmitted for less than it costs; and under 
which private persons are tyranically forbidden: to 


transmit stamped letters, and under which one man ~ 


becomes the censor of the press, is Nationalistic. The 
public school system, under which some persons are 
compelled to pay for the education of other persons’ 
children, or for the propagation of religious doctrines 
repugnant to them, is’ Nationalistic. The charters 
granted to railroads, etc. in principle, are all Nation- 
alistic. Privileges are granted to private parties for a 
consideration to the public, which consideration is 
supposed to be a return in another form to “ the people’”’ 
of what they resigned. The “existing social system ” 
is monopolistic from base to apex. Almost everything 
is monopolized. That such a system “develops the 
meanest part of man’s nature” is not surprising. 

2. Mr. Griffith shows confusion of thought when he 
asks :— 

Under a system of free competition would not the most cunning 


and unscrupulous crowd over the rest and make a Government to 
suit themselves ? 


By the time we have “a system of free competition”. 


the Government superstition will have passed away. 
There is no need of a Government except to make free 
competition impossible. If men ever become wise 
enough to have free competition, their very selfishness 
will prevent them from ever setting up any kind of 
Government. Selfishness desires happiness. Govern- 
ment destroys happiness. If the monopolists—the 


Astors, Vanderbilts, Goulds, and others—were really - 


selfish, really considered their own happiness, they 
would become advocates of the cessation of monopoly. 
A rich man cannot be happy when there are so many 
poor people, thieves, and assassins as there are. If ever 
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we get the blessings of free competition, nobody will 
ever want Government again. 

3. Mr. Griffith wants to know if something like Na- 
tionalism is not necessary to develop man and fit him 
for freedom. What anidea! Plunge a man into more 
slavery in order to fit him for freedom? Certainly 
not. The way to fit a man for freedom is to allow him 
to enjoy it. Let him use land that noone else is using. 
Let a number of men organize a mutual bank if they 
wish to. Let men trade where they like and do what 
they please, so long, at least, as they do not violently 
attack the persons or products of others. The way to 
be free is to de free. If we are up to the waist in the 
mudhole of partial slavery, there is no need of getting 
in up to the neck in order to get out on the other side. 
What we should do is to wade out the way we got in. 
We got in by making statute laws. We should get out 
by ignoring those laws. 


Tue Hon. Hamilton Harris, attorney for the New 
York Central Railroad, says that no legal complica- 
tions can arise out of the shooting of inoffensive per- 
sons by Pinkerton bravos. “The company hires them 
in the same way it engages brakemen, and is no more 
responsible for the personal acts of the one than the 
other.” Very well. Let the Knights hire similar 
fighters. Then, during every strike, we shall have two 
private armies. What is sauce for the goose should be 
sauce for the gander. But every sensible nerson knows 
that a labor organization would not be allowed to hire 
men to fire on railroad officials. 


A LEGISLATOR is not exactly a “loafer.” He is a per- 
son who issupported in more or less luxury out of money 
forcibly stolen from wealth producers, In order to 
keep up the appearance of earning his living he oc- 
cupies part of his time in doing mostly injurious and 
always tmnnecessary things. Therefore, when, last 
week, in the House of Representatives at Washington, 
Mr. Mason called Mr. Cannon a “dirty tramp and 
loafer,” he was not far away from the truth. A politi- 
cian is not always a liar. When he thinks it will fur- 
ther his political ambition he will speak the truth. 
But when Mr. Cannon called Mr. Mason a “damned 
liar,” in a general way he was quite correct. The 
papers report that Mr. Beckwith called Mr. Wilson a 
“lying —— — ——.” What these blanks conceal we 
can only surmise. How exact the description was we 
do not positively know. On the whole, the “honora- 
ble” gentlemen who live upon wealth plundered from 
the wealth producers seem to have thrown off the mask 
for a few minutes and appeared before the country in 
their true characters. These be thy gods, oh, Israel! 


Moses Harman closes his sad but philosophic month- 
ly letter from the Kansas prison to “Lucifer” with 
these words: “In body bound but in spirit free.” E. 
H. Heywood writes from the Massachusetts prison : 

Sentenced to live in a stone vault two years, caged within gran- 


ite and iron for expression of honest opinions, I yet ‘‘ bate not a jot 
of heart or hope,” but feel utterly sure that our right to freedom 
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of speech, press and mails, free thought and expression on all 
subjects of human interest will be recognized in the near future. 

Warden Russell is gentlemanly and kind, and Chaplain 
Barnes, who has charge of the mail department, is liberal and 
friendly to the prisoners. 

In meditating on the barbarous imprisonment of 
these two good men I realize the meaning of the gos- 
pel story that when Jesus was murdered the sun was 
darkened. The sun has no business to shine while 
such sickening injustice is done. Warden Russell and 
Chaplain Barnes should have resigned their offices 
when Heywood went into the “stone vault.” Let us 
not forget these brothers of ours, buried alive by fool- 
ish and wicked men. 


ORGANIZED laborers have been whipped again, as they 
always must be while the Government, that is, popular 
Opinion, is against them. Henceforth laboring people 
may as well open their eyes to the fact that they are 
the slaves of monopolists. Why? Because monopo- 
lists control vacant land and money. 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


THE GOLDEN AGE—A DREAM. 
BY HELEN N. PACKARD. 


Far from out the city’s clamor, out where grasses softly weep, 

Walked I in the purpling twilight, tryst with Nature’s God to 
keep. 

Far behind I left the toil, left each spectre pale and gaunt, 

Left the sin which daily haunts me, shapes of pain, and woe, 
and want. 


O’er the landscape soothed by distance, into music’s softest swell, 

Like the mission of the Angelus, pealed the gentle evening bell; 

All the hallowed sounds of twilight floated on the perfumed air, 

As if sin, and grief, and sorrow, ne’er had found an entrance 
there. 


Odors rare my senses greeted, buoyant grew my weary feet, 
Unseen power swift impelled me, influence soft and strange and 
. sweet. 
Onward still I slowly wandered toward a cloud of purest gold; 
As entranced I gazed with rapture, slowly back the mass un- 
rolled. 


Waves of silver flecked with crimson, overarched each moving 
cloud, 

Snowy volumes fringed with purple like a royal mantle proud; 

Slanting lines of golden sunshine flickered through the lambent 
air, : 

And a subtle, buoyant essence filled the scene of beauty rare. 


As I gazed on cloud-born shadows, by the sunlight softly kissed, 
Gentle breezes slowly scattered wave on wave of rifted mist, 
And like a garment softly shaken, in a finer atmosphere, 

Fell away the mists and shadows in the god-light pure and clear. 


There before me stretched a landscape, green and fair, and sweet 


and pure, 

Filled with rarest fruits and flowers, and the wealth of Nature’s 
store ; 

Children gamboled on the greensward, music sounded on the 
breeze, 


And the hum of cheery voices echoed through the arching trees. 
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Fountains sparkled in the sunshine as it poured its golden flood 
On the stately roofs and gables of a city fair and good ; 
Minaret, and peak, and tower, glinted back each flashing ray, 
As the day-god kissed each flower, loth to leave the lap of day. 


From each vine-wreathed window casement happy faces looked 
without, 

Not the faces of this century, oft perplexed with fear and doubt; 

But each feature smiled contentment, and transcending grace 
and love, 

And the peaceful wing of Isis brooded like a great white dove. 


From the people came no curses, no contention, greed of gain, 

There was heither want nor sorrow, hunger, woe, or bitter pain. 

There were none to breed dissension, none to quibble and revile; 

None to cheat, and steal, and pilfer, none to stoop to cunning 
guile. 


Lip of fraud, or breath of slander, found no echo in the heart, 
Malice, hate, or burning envy, had no voice, or place, or part; 
There no deadly competition drew its fatal vampire breath, 

Withering every noble impulse, like a strange simoom of death. 


While I gazed in silent wonder on the rare and novel scene, 

A Presence stood before me, from a cloud of rose-hued sheen. 

All her garments gleamed like silver, in her hand she bore a 
palm, 

And her milk-white brow was glorious with a strange, benignant 
calm. 


Buried were all baser instincts ‘neath the bygone century's pall, 

From her lips both true and tender, words of wisdom seemed to 
fall. 

‘‘Tell me, tell me,” quick I asked her. 
expressed, 

Am I in the world of angels, in the mansions of the blest? 


‘‘ All the meaning here> 


‘« Are these happy, truthful faces, spirits freed from stains of 


earth, 

Have they burst the bonds of thralldom for a strange eternal 
birth, 

Are they those who, creeds accepted, born again through faith’s 
reward, 


Living now a life eternal, in the sunshine of their God?” 


Then the Presence slowly answered: ‘‘ They are children yet of 
earth, 

Earnest, truthful men and women, living lives of moral worth, 

Far behind in vanished centuries, buried we all hate and strife, 

Yet we press forever onward toward a purer ideal life. 


‘‘Through the struggles and the turmoil of the countless years 
of time 

Men have dreamed of ideal goodness, and a gracious life sub- 
lime, 

Sweetly solemn came the message, echoing down through cen- 
turies line, ; 

Words of hope, and peace, and courage, from the Master’s lips 
divine. 


‘‘Like a dim remembered phantom seem the tales of strife and 
war, 

And the crimes of earlier ages stain no more the records fair. 

Buried, like the fabled monsters, are the types of gain and greed, 

And we find our sweetest comfort ministering to a higher need. 


‘‘Far beyond our longing vision lie the higher golden hills, 

And a pure and strong ambition every heart with rapture fills, 

Nature goads us steady onward toward a broader ideal plane, 

On the soaring wings of progress nobler heights we seek to 
gain.” 


Slowly, in a mist dissolving, fades the Presence o’er the lea, 
In the blue the eve-star trembles like a lily in the sea. 
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Upward creeps the chilling vapor from the meadows green and 
still, 
And afar the lights are twinkling in the city on the hill. 


Backward from that glorious vision of ideal humanity 

Turned I to the want and sorrow, to the woe and misery, 

All my soul was sick with longing, and my spirit burned within 
As once more I felt the influence of life’s pain, and woe, and sin. 


Fade away in night and silence, vision strange and rare and 
fleet, 

But no golden well of Hybia holds a treasure half so sweet, 

And I cherish in my spirit every pure and radiant gleam, 

Every glowing rose hued promise of that dazzling twilight dream. 


Die away in purpling shadows, oh, thou golden love tipped dream ! 

Still the visions of the future shall illume each dying beam. 

Let the dreams and inborn fancies keep their record on Time’s 
page, 

They will mark a shining era in the coming golden age. 


Every prayer for race advancement nurtured in the human brain, 
Every dream of future goodness into life shall spring again, 

All the soul’s divine uplifting, all the better thoughts of man, 
Are but stepping stones to freedom, in the great eternal plan. 


Every aspiration golden lurking in the human breast, 

Shall unfold its snowy pinions at the Master’s own behest. 

Far adown the coming ages, pressing on, a mighty sea, 

Fair shall bloom, like century’s agave, flowers of sweet Humanity, 


Springfield, Mass. 


POINTS HUMOROUS AND OTHERWISE 
ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE, 


I made up my mind to get my life insured. AsI had 
heard some one say it was not wise to put all one's eggs 
into the same basket, I decided to apply for a small 
policy in two of the leading companies at the same 
time. I was never seriously ill in my life, so when I 
was informed that I had been “held off” by the ex- 
amining physician of one company who found theo- 
retical traces of diseased kidneys, I was a good deal 
astonished. Professional etiquette prevented the ex- 
amining physician of the other company from passing 
me until this matter was settled although he confessed 
that he could find no such traces himself, In his opin- 
ion my weak spot was my lungs. “But doctor,” said I 
“T’ve got lungs like a bellows. I was stroke oar at 
college.” 

“TItdoesn’t make any difference to our doctor whether 
you were stroke oar or a stroke of lightning if he dis- 
covers that any of your ancestors died of consumption,” 
remarked the ageat, who had lost his temper. “You 
ought to have had better sense than to tell Dr. Pul- 
monary that your great aunt coughed before she died. 
He’d find evidence of lung trouble in a copper bottomed 
boiler if it wheezed letting off steam. Who examined 
you overat the other place? Old Albumen? I'll bet ten 
dollars he’d find traces of his pet disorder in a ham if 
he examined one.” 

I was getting a little piqued. I concluded to put my 
application in to several other companies and take the 
first policy issued. In pursuance of this idea I was ex- 
amined by Dr. Palpitation of the A. of N. company, and 
he discovered that I was liable to drop off at any time 
from heart failure. He said that he did not wish to 
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alarm me, but I needed medical care and a very wise 
and sustained course of treatment. 

At this stage of the proceedings I went to the only 
physician I had ever employed for the slight ills of my 
past career and had him put me through a thorough 
and exhaustive physical examination without disclos- 
ing anything of my motive for so doing. He pro- 
nounced me fit for the coming boat race, which was to 
be an unusually trying one. 

“Any trace of albumen, doctor?” I Eyer 

“ None—not a trace.” 

“ Nothing wrong with my heart or lungs ?” 

“Look here, boy. If you never die until they give 
out, you’re going under from oldage. I tell you, you 
are as sound a man as ever lived. There is absolutely 
nothing to hang a suspicion of any disorder on. For 
my sake I wish there was,” he added, laughing and 
slapping his pocket. 

The next day I had a call from the doctor who had 
examined me for the E. of Y. He said that he’d like 
to have a second pass at my eyes. He thought there 
was a look in one of them that indicated softening of 
the brain. I laughed. 

He remarked that people in the first stages of that 
trouble usually took it just that way. It was a symp- 
tom, 

* You confounded old fool!” said I, losing my temper. 
“Are youin earnest? I supposed you were joking from 
the first; but if you’re talking as good sense as you’ve 
got just leave this office, I ’’—— 

Fie left, 

He reported to his company that I was in a more ad- 
vanced stage of the disorder that he had at first feared. 
I had arrived at the unnecessarily irritable condition. 
Of course my case was settled with that company. 
Professional etiquette again stepped in, and the doctor 
for the M. of M. took another whack at my liver. He 
said that the organ was badly enlarged and he’d hold 
me off for one year to see if it would return to its nor- 
mal proportions. According to his diagnosis fully nine- 
tenths of the population of New York were carrying 
around livers that were enough to tire out anox. He 
could tell a big livered man as far as he could see him, 
and he pointed out five who passed while he was talk- 
ing. 

He said that enlargement of the liver was getting to 
be a very real danger to the population of all of the 
chief cities, and if the cause was not soon discovered 
by the medical profession and a reducing process, so to 
speak, clapped on to the metropolitan liver, life insur- 
ance companies would have to keep a mighty sharp 
eye on all applicants, or the death rates would wreck 
the most prosperous of them in pretty short order. 

I was led to infer from the way he poked and prodded 
around me and measured and sounded that my liver 
was rather badly sagged at one side and that the other 
lobe was swelled up like a bladder. It seems as if a 
person would notice a thing like that himself, but the 
doctor said that as like as not I’d never have discovered 
it at all if he had not—fortunately for me—been called 
in to examine me. 
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He said that he never prescribed for men he is called 
in to examine for insurance, but he told me to take a 
certain remedy for the next three months and then re- 
porttohim, Meantime hiscompany would “hold me off.”’ 

“We won’t reject you outright,” he explained, “ be- 
cause this thing may be only temporary—may nct be 
organic—and it wouldn’t be a fair thing to your heirs 
to decline you outright, because that would most likely 
prevent you from ever getting life insurance anywhere 
in the future.” 

That was a new idea to me and gave me a good deal 
of a scare. 

It occurred to me that the future of a man’s family— 
where it depended on the insurance money of its head 
—was subject to considerable uncertainty from the 
various fads of the doctors. 

Here I was in danger of being rejected—pronounced 
an unsound risk—by four separate and distinct com- 
panies for four separate and distinct ailments of which 
my own doctor could find not the least trace and I could 
feel not the faintest twinge. 

If any one of them decided positively against me the 
future of my family was nil—so far as insurance went, 
for the examining physician of no other company would 
be bold enough or sufficiently lacking in “professional 
courtesy’ to pronounce in my favor, whether he could 
find anything wrong with me himself or not. I began 
to realize that what I had so far looked upon as rather 
a joke might be serious after all. 

It occurred to me, too, that it would be a good deal 
more far reaching than I had supposed. 

If Old Pulmonary—as the agent called him—stuck to 
his theory of my lungs, not only I but my children 
would be unable to get insurance. It would establish 
a family history—a “heredity ”"—hard to get rid of. 
My little joke in speaking of the fact that my aunt 
had been said to cough before she died, together 
with Dr. Pulmonary’s ability to scent lung trouble in 
the breathing apparatus of a porous plaster, might lead 
to a serious complication not only for me but for my 
children. I concluded to make a clean breast of it. I 
did not quite dare tell Dr. Pulmonary that I had been 
deliberately guying the profession—and in fact that 
was not my first intention—but I asked if he did not 
think it was a little odd that no two of them had held 
me off for the same reason and that each one had found 
indications of the particular disorder for which he had 
a special leaning. He pricked up his ears at once and 
asked all about the others. I told him that one had 
found albumen, another enlarged liver, and the third 
was afraid of heart failure or softening of the brain, 
and one was still waiting, because he could find no 
trouble—on account of professional etiquette—before 
reporting at all. “Meantime my own doctor—the one 
who has known me from childhood—pronounces me fit 
for ascull race,” said I a little drily. 

“Does your physician know of these examinations?” 
he inquired. 

“No, he doesn’t,” I responded rather hotly this time, 
“or no doubt he’d have discovered that I had inflani- 
matory rheumatism and gangrene.” 
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The doctor turned and walked into his private room, 
promising to overhaul the papers again and talk with 
his subordinate. 

I hunted up the agent who had first called upon me 
and complained that this sort of nonsense had gone 
about as far as I wanted it to go. “That old donkey 
at the head of your medical department upholds the 
idiotic report of the young gosling that first examined 
me here, notwithstanding the fact that he says himself 
that #e can’t find the first trace of the trouble. Now, if 
insurance companies employ impecunious young phy- 
sicians with little experience, because they can get them 
cheap, and then insist upon it that professional etiquette 
forbids any other examiner from correcting their blun- 
ders, it seems to me” 

The agent had been looking all about carefully to be 
sure that no one overheard. 

At this point he said :— 

“Sh! Don’t talk so loud. You see young Cardiac, 
who had you first, passed a man a short while ago who 
died in about six months and it was discovered that he 
had only a part of one lung and had been that way for 
years. Thereferee gave hima pretty bad scare, and he’s 
afraid to pass anybody at all since. ’ Fraid he’ll lose his 
place. All the agents are mad about it. Manage to 
hold their men over for examination until he leaves 
the office and then take ’em to another one of the ex- 
aminers. He'll refuse everybody now for a while—or 
hold him off. Fully one-half the men he examined last 
month were rejected outright or held over. I didn’t 
know it when I took you to him or I’d have taken you 
to some one else to be examined.” 

“That would be all very well,” said I, “if it wasn’t 
for the absurdity of what the doctors are pleased to 
call professional etiquette, which prevents any other 
examiner for any other company from finding a man 
so held or rejected, sound. In the first place nearly 
all the big companies refuse to allow any but an ‘old 
school’ or ‘regular’ allopathic physician to examine a 
man. Then if that examiner has a fad, or makes a 
mistake, they are all banded together to sustain him in 
it and not to*correct it, even if they can’t find the first 
symptom of a disease about him. I tell you it is not 
only outrageous to the man and his family, but the re- 
sult will be that men who know it will refuse to place 
themselves in any such danger. They don’t want a 
family record of hereditary diseases made and put on 
file to stare them and their descendants in the face 
just for the sake of professional etiquette toward some 
younz M. D., who just as like as not got his place from 
the fact that he married a daughter of a director of the 
company and had to be supported some way and hadn’t 
the skill to do it in an open field in his profession. Men 
are not going to stand it. It will injure them, and it 
is bound to react on the company too. I’d never have 
applied at all if I’d known of it in time. What busi- 
ness has a company to ask whether an applicant has or 
has not been rejected by another company? If their 
own examiner can’t find anything wrong with him, isn’t 
that enough? This thing of the doctors of all the com- 
panies combining to keep a record against a man is out- 
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rageous. Why can’t acompany depend on the capacity 
of its own medical staff? If it wants any other infor- 
mation of a medical nature, why isn’t the applicant’s own 
family physician quite enough? I consider the thing a 
good deal of an outrage,and the company that omits 
from its papers the sort of questions that result in this 
absurd and oppressive professional etiquette folderol, 
is going to be the company of the future. Intelligent 
men know too well the chaotic state of medical science 
to be willing to risk it. 


X. can and no doubt will give me a record that may 
cling to me and my family in a way that might, in 
many a business or other contingency, cause the very 
greatest hardship.” I looked up and saw that the medi- 
cal referee who had really indicated that he meant to 


reconsider my case was Sener where he had heard . 


me, 


His face was a study. He was angry clear through. 


He would have (in a medical journal or debate) taken 
issue with, and proved the utter incapacity of, nine- 
tenths of the profession, but to have a layman criticise 
their action when it might mean even life or death to 
him was more than the doctor’s adherence to pioles: 
sional etiquette could bear. 

My friend, the agent, saw his face. 

“T’ll bet you four dollars, John, that you not only 
won't get a policy here now but that no other company 
will pass you,” said he under his breath. ‘The old man 
is on the war path.” 

That was eight months ago and I’m “held off” in 
eleven companies now. I was never sick in my life. 
I’m as sound in person and in heredity as any man who 
ever lived, but Iam at the mercy of that absurdest of 
all covers for personal incapacity—professional - eti- 
quette—combined with the unreasonable fact that in- 
surance companies require an applicant to tell their 
examiners just what piece of idiotic prejudice has been 
launched at him by the doctor of every other company, 
so that they can all hold together and fit his case to 
the reports, and not the reports to the facts in his case 
as they find them. 

Meantime, Jack Howard, who died last week, poor 
fellow, was accepted by five of them because the first 
examiner who got hold of him, not being a kidney fiend 
but having his whole mind on heart failure—and Jack 
had a splendid heart—didn’t discover that he was in 
the last stages of Bright’s disease. His family made 
$27,000 out of professional etiquette, and mine—when I 
die—will most likely lose that much, together with a 
reputation for a sound heredity which may affect the 
insurers to the third and fourth generation of them that 
love truth and tell that their father was rejected by all 
the leading life insurance companies for pulmonary 
trouble, heart disease, kidney affection, paresis, and en- 
largement of the liver. Meantime the first good com- 
pany that shows enough sense and sufficient confidence 
in its own medical men to omit that sort of questions 
from its form of examination is going to get me—and 
a good many others like me. 

- New York. 


Why, good Lord, man, that ~ 
softening of the brain—paresis—idiot over at the C. of 
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MUSINGS. 


BY OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


Conscience, by the Church is claimed to be an entity 
—a kind of an organ or something within every man, 
woman, and child—which can discriminate at all times 
and under all circumstances between right and wrong 
and cause them to act accordingly. This is another 
grievous error disseminated universally by Church, 
school, and State. Conscience is not a thing, entity, or 
organ, but simply a reasoning process, acute or dull 
according to the intellectual development of the indi- 
vidual. 


Deacons, elders, clergymen, and many good women of 
the Church often implore me to “come to Jesus” and 
to “give to the Lord.” Well, nothing would afford me 
greater pleasure than to meet Jesus and to give half of 
my possessions “‘to the Lord ;” but when I gotoachurch 
to see Jesus he is never there, and the contents of the 
contribution box never reach God. 


“The fool has said in his heart: ‘There is no God’”’ 
is and ever has been a favorite taunt of the Church; 
but: The fool has said in his heart: “There zs a God” 
will be the universal edict of science in the near future. 


Body ana mind are cause and effect. The complex, 
subtle, wonderful human anatomy and form—truly the 
_ crowning work of nature—in its aggregated living per- 
fection, generates mind as certain chemicals generate 
electricity. We have here at least a basis or cause for 
intelligence, whereas in the absence of this vital-ner- 
vous mechanism or chemical apparatus we have abso- 
lutely nothing as a cause or basis for mind. 


Mind being caused, ushered into existence, and de- 
pendent for its continuation upon a living body, how 
can mind—the effect—continue when the body—the 
cause—has vanished? 


Forms ever evolve, then perish; the elements com- 
posing them alone areeternal andunchangeable, Upon 
this law the eternity of the universe is dependent. 


What is it that sees without eyes, hears without ears, 
feels without nerves, breathes without lungs, and lives 
without circulating processes? “Asoulor spirit.” Well, 
how? 


When Galileo constructed the telescope which for 
the first time (in spite of a so-called “revelation from 
God’’) revealed to an ignorant world the infinitude of 
nature and the true aspect and magnitude of the in- 
numerable bodies sweeping with inconceivable velocity 
through their gigantic orbits, he involuntarily exploded 
the phantom God who existed solely by virtue of the 
' limitations of this little world. 


The grandeur of natural phenomena and the infini- 
tude and eternity of the universe all proclaim emphati- 
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cally: There is no God! there is no agent, being, power, 
or God exterior, ulterior, or superior toit. It is eternal, 
self-existing; selt-acting, and self-sufficient. 

All that is, is nature. The sum-total of all existence 
on the earth, in the earth, and beyond the earth is nat- 
ural. All beyond all, all beyond nature, all which re- 
mains when all is subtracted from all—which is noth- 
ing—this alone is God. 


If the fact that a watch is evidence of design and 
consequently necessitates a maker is an analogy why 
the universe necessitates a God, then the fact that a 
million of watches necessitate a great many makers 
would also be an analogy why the infinite number of 
natural phenomena would necessitate an infinite num- 
ber of Gods. 


If there is a God, he is part of all existence. If all or- 
ganic existence then were represented by three waiches, 
say the lowest order by a “ Waterbury,” man by an 
“Eigin,” and God by the most complex and magnificent 
chronometer ever designed, would it be reasonable to 
postulate a logical necessity for a maker of the lower 
order of watches but not for the higher ?. 


Chemistry is the only and true God. No, this also 
isn’t God, but chemistry. (Let us call things by their 
right names.) It moves worlds, systems, oceans, rocks, 
trees, men, society, commerce, all. The chemistry gnaw- 
ing in a man’s stomach prompts, nay forces, him to plan, 
work, and create. If the demands of chemistry are not 
supplied, man dies and worlds crumble into dust. 


Compare the meagre, if not false, revelations concern- 
ing nature and life recorded in the Bible and claimed 
to be a true revelation of an omniscient and loving 
father to his children, with the revelation of science, 
and the latter yet frail, human, erring—in its swaddling 
clothes. 


If man is not matter, what is he? Now, Mr. Spiritish, 
please answer this question and tell me what man is if 
not matter. If you tell me what he is, what are his 
constituents and component parts and this something 
is real, tangible, and comes within the domain of science, 
then you will name something that is matter, and, con- 
sequently, man is matter or nothing, your affirmation 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The universe is like a kaleidoscope—ever changing in 
aspect and detail, yet ever the same in its majestic 
whole. 


Infinite and eternal matter filling all space is, no 
doubt, an incomprehensible mystery. But infinite space 
without matter would be equally mysterious, while no 
space and no matter would be even a greater mystery 
than all the rest. 


“Dirt.” This is what many would-be philosophers 
disparagingly call matter. But what forms the beautiful 
rose, the delicate violet, the translucent crystal, pearl, 
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or opal? What composes the luscious orange, the rich 
plumage of birds, the transcendent beauty of lovely 
women? Is it not the “dirt” (matter) they foolishly 
ridicule and ignore? Does not fertilization produce 
the fruits, flowers, also the vegetables we feed on, as- 
similate and transform into flesh, blood, brain, and 
mind? Is not this transformation process of “dirt” 
into grass, grass into kine, kine into beef, and beef into 
lovely women scientifically established ? 


The evolution of inorganic matter by chemical and 
physical process into simplest organic forms, such as 
cells, sacks, monads, etc., explains all forms of evolu- 
tion and organic creation. Time accomplishes and de- 
gree explains all the rest. 


Supposing for argument’s sake (not, I assure my spirit- 
ual friends, because I desire it,) all priests, preachers, 
and mediums were obliterated, what would become of 
God, our souls, and spirits? Don’t you see all these 
would vanish also, showing clearly that these mystic 
creatures have no existence outside of man’s imagina- 
tion? 

Rochelle, Il. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 


BY A, P. BROWN. 

Your all-wool, yard-wide millionaire is, after all is 
said and done, a pitiable object. Whoever I may envy, 
it is not he. Certainly I would not exchange places 
and be obliged to accept all his conditions, limitations, 
anxieties, and the cout ensemble that go to make him up. 

We are apt to think of him as being independent ; 
really there is no mortal less so. What with horses 
and dogs, oxen, coachmen, yacht crews, cooks, man ser- 
vants and maid servants, gardeners, and comers and 
goers of all sorts and sizes to the amount of a score or 
more, near as I can calculate, some working, some wait- 
ing, but all parasites, all mercenary, obsequious, whose 
grand aim and purpose in life is to help him kill time 
while waiting to be killed by it himself—I say what 
with all this complicated arrangement of machinery, 
the exasperation of its hollowness, and realization of its 
utter nothingness, would drive me to seek “‘a lodge in 
some vast wilderness ”—nay, it seems as if I should be 
tempted to burn my great, gilded prison and run away 
by the light of it. 

Least of all can I find in my heart any bitterness for 
him, 

In his way, and as the world goes, he may be a very 
amiable man, and is not he, too, a victim to his environ- 
ment, and to his short-sighted idea of what goes to 
make up that nondescript we name happiness? 

And are not we, too, subject to the same greed, the 
same love of ostentation that we affect to condemn? 

And if we confess the truth, how many of us must 
say : “ Now being poor I needs must rail, and say there 
is no crime but to be rich, and being rich it then would 
be there is no crime but poverty ?” 
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“Do not we, also, exact rent and interest in the hope 
that one day we, too, may be rich? And if this be so, 
who are we that we should wrap our cloaks of pharisa- 
ical self-righteousness about us and cast stones at the 
millionaire? 

Ah! good friends, the millionaire and the pauper are 
complements of each other, and both are products of 
our sick and false social life. And the fault is not in 
our stars but in ourselves. Our trust in the doctrines 
of Jesus, and in the everlasting justice on which the 
universe is built is so faint, and our superstitious rev- 
erence for customs, institutions, and precedents is so 
great, that we permit ourselves to be terrified at shad- 
ows, shot down by Pinkerton assassins, and ground to 
powder generally by the sorcery called legislation. 

I am for revolution, but it is wholly a moral revolu- 
tion. No gunpowder or dynamite for me—only a rev- 
olution of ideas. 

Repeal every law and every act that shelters a mo- 
nopoly or trust. 

Abolish all laws for the collection of debt and every 
form of ownership to unused land. 

Declare smuggling no crime, but a sacred right that 
may also become a solemn duty. ‘ 

Disarm, and declare not aman nor a dollar for war 
purposes or war preparations. | 

And let us stand there even unto prison, and if need 
be, death. 

Jersey City, N. J. ~ 


AGNOSTICISM FROM ANOTHER POINT OF 
VIEW, 


BY W. T. HORN, 


Prof. Huxley, the patentee, so to speak, of the term 
“ Agnostic,” thus defines its meaning: “ Agnosticism is 
the essence of science, whether ancient or modern, It 
simply means that a man shall not say he knows or 
believes that which he has no scientific grounds for 
professing to know or believe.” Taking this as a terse 
definition of the Agnostic position, it will be seen that 
the ground is so strongly taken that an opponent is 
forced to commit himself to the antithesis that a man 
may say he knows or believes that which he has no 
scientific ground for professing to know or believe. 
And yet Mr. Pentecost tells us that Agnosticism is un- 
scientific! Howisthis? There is only one explana- 
tion, z.¢., Mr. Pentecost fails to apprehend the true im- 
port of the term as above defined. This is evideut for 
two reasons: First, because he treats as a typ’cal Ag- 
nostic utterance the words he quotes from Colonel In- 
gersoll, “In the night of death hope sees a star and 
listening love hears the rustling of a wing,” and 
second, because he charges Agnostics with being too 
positive in drawing a line between the knowable and 
the unknowable. Now, it is clear that Colonel Inger- 
soll’s words have no bearing upon Agnosticism as de- 
fined by Huxley, since the Colonel does not say he 


knows or believes any thing thereby. He merely 


voices a hope, and, strange to say, precisely the same 
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hope which Mr. Pentecost permits himself when he 
quotes :— 
Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant, 
- More life and fuller that we want. 

But there is no gzosis here. Neither do Agnostics 
draw a line between the knowable and the unknow- 
able, but they do point to such a line already existing. 
In the very nature of things it is scientifically certain 
that the less cannot contain the greater; hence the hu- 
man mind, being finite, can never comprehend the ia- 
finite. It may deal with all forms of phenomena, but 
can never reach prescience. 

Making due allowance for such misconceptions as 
these, the remainder of Mr. Pentecost’s address fur- 
nishes good reason why he may be termed an Agnostic. 
For instance, he says that God and immortality are not 
proved by orthodox science. So says the Agnostic. 
But Mr. Pentecost is satisfied that orthodox science 
does not know all there is to know, and for that reason 
is not willing to be called an Atheist. As for Material- 
ism, it is a ‘‘cheerless belief that takes all the meaning 
out of life.” Hence he casts a wistful eye to Hypnot- 
ism and Spiritualism and awaits developments. And 
as for us, his readers, we are driven home to the con- 
clusion that either Prof. Huxley has wrongly defined 
Agnosticism or Mr. Pentecost is an Agnostic in spite 
of reasons to the contrary. 

Grass Valley, Cal. 


Fiction. 


Ce es SAY A es 


LAST KUN. 


BY HELEN H. GARDENER. 
i 

The express train was due at Hardy’s Station twelve minutes be- 
fore three, a.m. The night was clear. A white moonlight fell on 
the track direct and full. The grade was easy and the curve not 
unduly short, and yet there was a collision. A collision so awful 
in force and so terrible in results that the entire country was thrown 
into a fever of excitement when the ‘‘extra” shout was heard in 
every city early the following day, and people read with feverish 
haste and shuddering horror the details of the awful calamity. 

“Extra! ’stra! ’stro! Ex—trbble—sion—on—r—road ! 
loss’vlife ! extra!” 

Who has not heard the.blood curdling cry? Who has not felt his 
heart stand still as it flashed through his brain that some loved one 
might be on that very train? Who has not felt the wildly glad sense 
of relief when assured that the disaster was on another road than 
the one chosen by the treasure of his own household? Who has 
not, later on, been shocked by his selfish joy and settled down to a 
numb, dead consciousness of pain and sorrow—a vague pain, a sub- 
dued sorrow—for the unknown hearts that were torn and bleeding 
as his own might have bled and sorrowed? Ah, the limitations of 
human sympathy ! 

Who has not forgotten the very accident a few days later and 
passed with unthinking carelessness the darkened house of the 
neighbor who, alas, has a home no more? 

Longer than the sympathy for the bereaved there lingers in the 
brain resentment against the living and a desire to bring to retribu- 
tive justice the careless or wanton cause of the accident. In the 
case of the accident at Hardy’s Station public opinion asserted that 
it wanted, must have, and intended to find the exact cause of the 
terrible disaster. 


*Bul- 
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The fireman was supposed to be one of the dead whose charred 
bodies had not been recognized ; but the engineer—a man of un- 
usual culture and capacity in his occupation—was in custody and, 
it was said, had admitted that he was asleep at his post. At this 
point the superintendent of the road had sent him a warning to say 
absolutely nothing until he was placed on oath, and he had obeyed 
the command of his superior officer. 

The superintendent explained that since the engineer had been an 
old and trusted employé, he did not want him—on the impulse of 
self-accusation, under the sting of conscience and public censure— 
to say things that might lead to his own condemnation at the 
trial. 

‘‘Itis quite possible that the rails spread or that the air brake 
parted, so that he shot past the siding and into the other train so 
suddenly that he himself is too dazed to be sure just how it did hap- 
pen. I wish to talk with him before he says any more. Perhaps I 
can lead him to recall everything. They say he is quite dazed now 
and full of wild blame for himself and for some one yet unknown. 
Perhaps / can get at it. Let me see him alone.” 

The superintendent had seen him alone, but this interview had 
not been satisfactory. Nothing new came out. The superintendent 
said, ‘‘I told him that I would stand by him ; that the road would be 
his friend; that he need not be distressed or afraid. I thought best to 
quiet him. In that way he will become more collected and better 
able to go through the preliminary trial next week. He is appar- 
ently both stubborn and insane now, for he was resentful toward 
the road—for what reason I fail to see—and full of wild blame for 
himself, and still he swears that he could not help it. It isastrange 
case.” 

But before the trial, the self-tortured engineer had made up his 
mind to tell the exact truth and take the consequences. He felt 
that he would not then be the only one to fall under public censure 
and still his sensitive soul shrank and shuddered at the thought of 
causing still farther sorrow to other homes. The superintendent 
had pointed out to him that no good could come of such wholesale 
ravings as his, and that the wives and families of others than the 
dead were to be thought of. 

‘* You are a bachelor, John,” he had said. ‘‘ Remember that, and 
we will stand by you to the end. The coupling broke. The switch 
was displaced, the air brake parted, perhaps. Who can say they 
did not? Are you sure they did not?” and John was silent. 


Il, 


The trial began. The engineer was on the stand and had asked 
to be permitted to tell his story as he could. Excitement ran high, 


. but he sat pale and determined. ‘Then he began in a steady, clear 


voice, with his eyes on the superintendent, who sat on a front seat. 
His first sentence sent the blood all out of his superior officer’s face 
and drew a hum of rage and condemnation from the spectators and 
of surprise from the legal gentlemen present. 

‘‘T was asleep.” ‘There could be no mistake as to what he said, 
and yet no one could believe his senses. 

‘‘Nothing happened to the brakes. They were not applied. It 
was light. The track was ia order; but I was asleep and did not 
take the siding.” 

There was perspiration on his brow. He raised a trembling hand 
and wiped it. The superintendent moved uneasily and whispered 
something to the lawyer for the road. 

‘‘Hanging ’s to good for him,” some one back in the room said 
loud enough to be heard. The bailiff rapped for silence, 

The judge turned to the prisoner. 

‘‘ Had you no sense of responsibility? The public must be pro 
tected against engineers who sleep when on duty.” 

The engineer touched the bandage on his broken arm and began 
again. ‘‘I do not know how I escaped instant death, nor how I 
jumped. It must have been instinct. I was as dead asleep as a 
human being could be. Itseems to me I woke up a/¢er I struck the 
ground. I was dazed like that. The superintendent will tell you 
why. He said he would stand by me—that we would teil the truth. 
He knows why I was asleep and ”—— 

‘«T object,” came from the legal gentleman who sat next to the 
superintendent. ‘‘ Mr, Hart is not on trial.” 
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Mr. Hart’s eyes flashed. The engineer looked at him a moment 
and his face flushed. 

‘‘Keep to your story,” said the judge. 
to be asleep on an engine going at full speed at night?” 

‘Your Honor, I did all I could to keep awake. I fixed my eyes 
on the track far ahead and watched with an intentness no one can 
understand but the honest engineer who knows what a frightful re- 
sponsibility his is; who feels keenly the value of the lives in his 
keeping, and yet who also realizes that his own physical powers are 
trembling on the verge of collapse.” He paused and wiped his 
forehead with his roughened hand and changed the position of his 
bandaged arm. ‘‘ Your Honor, I knew that I was keeping eyes, 
but not brain, awake. I struck my head a sharp rap two or three 
times with my fist. That called my deadened energies up for a mo- 
ment—but it was fora moment only. Natureclaimedmy mind. I 
could not keep it. My eyes were fixed on the track. My hand was 
on the throttle—but I was asleep. I realize that I was sound asleep, 
your Honor. No denial is possible. There”—— 

An irresistible movement of indignation stirred the court room 
again. The spectators looked first at the prisoner and then at the 
jury with eyes that conveyed no doubt as to what the verdict would 
be if they might give it. Asleep at his post! The guardian of all 
those lives—those sleeping, helpless beings who had confidently put 
themselves in his care but a few hours before—to be trapped like 
rats in a burning mass of wood and iron that Ze might doze at his 
post and jump to safety, leaving them to their fate! What need to 
conduct the trial farther? He had admitted his guilt. Hanging 
was too good for him. He should have fifty lives to be taken, and 
each should be yielded up if that were possible. The prosecutor 
felt that his case was won and repeated to himself the old maxim 
that he who attempts to conduct his own defense has a fool for a 
client. He pitied this man from the bottom of his heart for having 
refused to accept as counsel the young attorney who had volun- 
teered his services ; for even Ze would have had more sense than to 
have allowed this confession. He might have set up some decently 
plausible theory in spite of the facts, that would have left a loop- 
hole of escape; but for a man to volunteer such a statement as 
that he was simply asleep on an engine that was speeding over a 
moonlit track, and that being asleep he did not see his signal orders 
to take a side track, and so ran full head into another train—surely 
such a confession ended the case. He smiled at the jury with pro- 
fessional pleasure and was about to make ‘a remark, when Juror 
Number Seven addressed the prisoner. 

‘Do you mean to say that. you simply went to sleep on your en- 
gine? That you were sober and ”’—— 

The prisoner lifted his heavy, pathetic eyes and rested them on 
his questioner for a moment. 

‘‘T was sober,” he said slowly. ‘‘I never drink, but I was asleep 
on the engine. I could nothelpit. Iwasasleep.” The reiteration 
was pathetic and he was trembling now. 

The prosecutor remarked drily that it would be a good idea to 
put a man who had alittle habit like that where he could do the 
least harm. 

The prisoner turned his heavy hunted eyes from the juror to the 
State’s attorney and rested his head on one hand. Then his eyes 
wandered to the face of the superintendent of the road, and his 
lips drew themselves a little tenser, but he did not speak. The su- 
perintendent whispered to the prosecutor that they might as well 
close the case right there, the quicker the better; but Juror Num- 
ber Seven was ready with another question. 

‘‘Had you the habit of sleeping at your post? 
of danger-——of responsibility ?” 

‘‘Your Honor,” broke in the prosecutor, rising, ‘‘ the State has 
nothing to prove. The prisoner has saved the railroad and the 
State the necessity of dragging the case along. I have just been 
instructed by Mr. Hart, the superintendent and representative of 
the road, that he is satisfied to have the case go to the jury just as 
it is, and certainly I could do little to strengthen it. The”—— 

The prisoner had struggled to his feet. His great frame shook 
from head to foot. The color had left his face. He was looking 
directly at the superintendent and his ashen lips were moving, but 
no sound escaped them. 


Had you no sense 


‘What business had you 
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This man whose nerves of steel and resolute promptness of ac- 
tion had earned for him the sobriquet of ‘‘ Old Safety Valve,” and 
made him the envy of every engineer on the line, was facing a 
danger that was new to him. He knew how to rely on himself. 
He knew how to be silent and alert. He knew what measure to 
put upon the villainy of a wayside tramp who schemed to wreck a 
train for gain, or by appearing to save it from a danger of his own 
devising, reaps the harvest of gratitude and gold from passengers 
and people; but with a mind tortured by the scenes and thoughts 
of the past few days, with nerves unstrung and brain tired out, he 
did not dare to risk himself to decide in such a case as this. 

It could not be possible that the superintendent, who had known 
him and his faithful services for all these years, who had grown up 
in the service with him, who had placed this extra duty on him at 
a time when he had made earnest protest ; it could not be possible 
that Sidney Hart was intending to desert him utterly. 

His eyes wandered to the back of the room, where a man, pale 
and shabby, stood in a groop that would have been described by a 
police officer as ‘‘ court room loafers.” 

He grasped at the railing in front of him. His overs dilated and 
his breath came in short, quick gasps. 

‘Jim !” he said, in a voice of horror. ‘‘ Jim! they are blaming it 
all on me! And no one comes to help me but the dead! Jim! 
Jim! Itistoolate. I”—— He put his hand to his tortured head 
and sank in a heap on the court room floor. Not dead, oh no, not 
so fortunate as that, only weakened in body and mind. Destined 
to live a palsied, trembling, mumbling, repulsive lump of clay, neither 
dead nor living. In bondage to life and in bondage to death. Be- 
longing to neither the living nor the dead. An inhabitant of no 
country—a tenant of no tomb. With neither past nor future. A 
creature of infinite pathos. Nature had whistled down brakes when 
the speed was too high and the coupling had parted. Henceforth 
poor Old Safety Valve would run on an unknown track, alone and 
in the dark. ‘There would be no headlight, no stations, no signals, 
and no final destination. Aimless, on a wild engine, poor Old Safety 
Valve had pulled out into the infinite blackness that engulfed his 
ovetr-wrought capacities, and Sidney Hart devoutly thanked God 
that the summons had come when it did. 

He felt that Jim Blanchard would be an easy man tosilence. Jim 
had a large family. He had deserted his post—and oh, how sadly 
Jim needed money! For Superintendent Hart had understood at a 
glance that the ghost that deceived the already overtaxed brain of 
poor Old Safety Valve, was the returned fireman of engine 42. He 
knew that the old fireman had loved his comrade on the iron horse, 
but he knew, too, that Jim loved life and a certain little brood of 
helpless children up in the hills by the machine shops in another 
state. He knew that grim want for these helpless little creatures 
would be a potent factor in an argument with Jim, and so in the 
confusion that followed, it came about that the Superintendent and 
the fireman passed out of the room together and were driven away 
in the same carriage. A strange—and under ordinary circumstances 
—an inexplicable proceeding, surely; but not so strange to Juror 
Number Seven, who had used his eyes and ears and brain to more 
than usual purpose all along. 


The calendar had broken down. The case had disposed ot itself. 
The jury was discharged. The stricken prisoner was carried out 
and away to his living tomb. ‘The court room emptied. 

Three hours laters, Juror Number Seven saw a haggard, wretched 
man emerge from the private door of the office of the superintendent 
of the Spanville railroad. It was the same man upon whose face 
the prisoner’s eyes had fixed themselves when his mind began to 
wander—when the final shock came. It was the same man who 
had been taken by the arm and put in the carriage by the superin- 
tendent as he had hurried from the court-room. It was the same 
man, but his face was a different face. Then, it had been haggard 
and wretched. Now, it was desperate and distinctly self-abased. 
Then, the figure was bent, poorly clad and depressed. Now, it was 
slinking. The remnants of manhood had departed. The owner- 
ship of even a mental self seemed gone as the ownership of a physi- 
cal self had been in pawn before. Poor Jim Blanchard had made 
a sturdy fight ; but what good could it do Old Safety Valve now 
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for him to tell the truth? And the children were hungry up there 
on the hill by the car shops. They were growing up like weeds, in 
ignorance, to follow in their father’s footsteps—a slave to poverty, 
and now, alas, to crime. The thought came to him with a shock. 
He half turned to retrace his steps to the office of the superintend- 
ent. He thought he would like to buy back his soul, even if the 
bodies of all of them must remain in perpetual pawn as the result. 

Then he said to himself that it would be better to let it go as it 
was now. What was his honor worth at best? All he was asked 
for was absolute silence, and the price of that meant comfort and 
education and rest to the tired wife and the little ones on the hill. 
What could zs peace of mind—his honor—be when compared with 
all that? If it could help poor Old Safety Valve he would do right 
at whatever cost to those blessed babies ; but——‘‘ He’s beyond the 
clutch of the law now. Heis safe.” He remembered those were 
the very words the superintendent had used. If the engineer ever 
‘*came to,” if they ever undertook to prosecute him again, it would 
be time enough to go to his rescue. If—— 

‘¢Come in and have a drink with me, old man,” said Juror Num- 
ber Seven as he saw Jim turn around for the fourth time and re- 
trace his steps half a block. ‘‘ You look cold an’ seems to me I’ve 
seen you somewhere before.” 

‘‘T am cold,” replied the fireman, relieved that some one had 
' spoken to and taken him out of himself. ‘‘ But if I’ve ever saw 
you anywheres before it must ’a’ been when we was both drunk——'re 
in hell,” he added with a desperate attempt at humor. 

‘‘ Well, no matter about that,” replied the Juror jocularly, as they 
drained the first glass; ‘‘ but we’ll fill up and get acquainted now 
an’ then we'll know each other better when we meet before the 
fiery furnace. I’m a stranger in town myself, and I’m on a toot. 
I’m willing to blow in a few stamps on you——F ill her up again!” 
he said to the waiter—a little later as he pushed Jim’s glass across 
the table for the forth time. 

‘* 'n we won’go’ometillmornin’, hey?” 

‘*Not if the court knows himself,” said Juror Number Seven, and 
instantly regretted his words, for the old fireman who had begun to 
grow maudlin and talkative braced up and looked at him steadily 
fora moment. Then he leaned over and said in a loud whisper: 

‘« Court’s—a—dam—fraud !” 

Then he drew down the corners of his eyes and nodded eight or 
ten times in rapid succession. Juror Number Seven wondered what 
he would better say. The belligerent look in the old fireman’s eye 
led him to conclude that an argument would be most to his taste, 
so he leaned back and with exasperating complaisance remarked: 

‘‘Any man that commits a crime is mighty likely to look at it in 
that way.” 

There was no reply. Jim drank the last dregs in his glass and 
himself beckoned the waiter to refill it. When it was in hi: hand 
again, he lifted it unsteadily across the table toward his companion 
and gave it a wavering jerk forward and remarked : 

‘©Y’ don’ know whatyer talkin’ about. They’re alwaystryin’ th’ 
wrong man.” 

Juror Number Seven nodded. Then he winked. 

‘‘Why didn’t you prove an alibi, then?” he inquired and slapped 
Jim on the back and laughed uproariously. 

‘¢ "Pwasn’t me,” said the old man huskily, but on the defensive 
in aninstant. ‘‘ "T'wasn’tme. ‘Iwas Ole Safety Valve they was- 
a-tryin’ ’n it was the sup’rintendent they had oughter a tried. 
Ever blame bit his fault ’n he knows—knows—knows-it-dam-well. 
He”—— Jim’s head sunk on his arm, and Juror Number Seven 
silently withdrew. 

On his way out he held a brief conversation with the proprietor 
of the place, and transferred certain valuables to his hands. 

‘‘Put him to bed. Don’t let him leave on any account until I 
come for him,” he said, and was gone. 

But Juror Number Seven discovered that certain hinges of the 
machinery of the courts were not so well oiled as others, and that it 
was a good deal more difficult to secure the arrest and indictment 
of Superintendent Sidney Hart than he had expected. 

It had taken no great labor, it is true, to secure the arrest and de- 
tention of the old fireman, who had been reported dead and had 
now turned up so unexpectedly. No charge had been lodged 
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against him, but he was simply held asa witness. But a witness 
for what? A witness against whom? ‘The few people who knew 
anything of it smiled over the vagaries of Juror Number Seven, and 
wondered if he supposed the courts were going to try a paralytic 
imbecile for homicide. They grew merry over the idea, and won- 
dered how old Jim would be before the case came on. They said 
that Juror Number Seven had never been on a jury before, and that 
he felt piqued that the case broke down. He wanted to scare up 
some reason to go on with itagain. They scouted his assertion that 
there was new evidence, and another witness. No new evidence 
was needed. Another witness was superfluous. The engineer had 
confessed, and then he had proceeded to put himself beyond the 
pale of the law by becoming actually and hopelessly demented in 
court. It might be charitable to infer that he had been touched a 
little with dementia before the accident, and had not simply fallen 
asleep at his post, as he had confessed; but that a short interval of 
dementia may have overtaken him then. ‘This idea had been sug- 
gested by Superintendent Hart as the kindest and most plausible, 
and had been generally accepted. 

‘The newspapers had commented upon it, and sent a thrill of hor- 
ror through many a traveler by intimating that such a calamity was 
likely to overtake any engineer at any moment, and that no human 
precaution on the part of railroad officials could possibly avert the 
awful consequences. 

Such dispensations of Providence were rare, thank God, but the 
possibility of their becoming more frequent—owing to the high ten- 
sion of the present methods of life in America—was pointed out, 
and again the public trembled. 

But at last ‘‘the farce of trying Superintendent Hart for the Har- 
dy’s Station disaster” was brought about by the persistent and heroic 
efforts of ‘‘ Crank Number Seven,” as he was now called by those 
who followed his ‘‘ maunderings.” It was looked upon as a good 
deal of a joke by every one except Mr. Hart himself, and possibly 
by one wretched man who stubbornly waited in the House of De- 
tention. He had talked with Juror Number Seven a great many 
times and he had begged—pleaded like a child—zo/ to be allowed to 
see his old superintendent. But the superintendent had twice vis- 
ited the little hut on the hill by the car-shops in the distant state, 
and ‘' with true Christian charity and his well-known magnanimity 
he had provided for the family of his misguided or demented fire- 
man.” 

Indeed, he had placed the older children at school and assured 
Jim’s tired old wife that they should, henceforth, want for nothing. 
He gave her a free pass and advised her to visit Jim and to tell him 
how well the road was looking after his family, and that it had sent 
poor Old Safety Valve to a first-class private asylum, where no ex- 
pense would be spared to have every comfort secured to him. 

Juror Number Seven found Jim sick and sullen after this visit 
from his wife, and as it had occurred only two days before the case 
was to be called, and since the old wife was to be present—having 
secured comfortable quarters near the House of Detention—it was 
said Juror Number Seven felt ill at ease and uncertain for the first 
time. 

If Jim would tell the story on the witness-stand that he told 
to him, he would be quite satisfied; but would he? The stubborn- 
ness of the man and his singular timidity at times puzzled Juror 
Number Seven sadly, and yet he pushed the case. That pathetic 
wreck who had fallen at his very feet on the witness-stand haunted 
him day and night, and Juror Number Seven felt that he would de- 
serve the same fate if h= did not do all in his power to place the case 
before the public in what he conceived to be its proper light. 


Ill. 

The day came. The court-room was filled with curious specta- 
tors. The old fireman took the witness-stand. The delay had been 
so long, the case was so absurdly weak, that public indignation and 
excitement had subsided into a sort of droll interest in the ‘‘ curious 
piece of spite-work or menta’ aberration of the man who was pro- 
fessing to use the drunken maunderings of a half-witted fireman to 
blacken the tair name of one of the first Christian railroad men of 
the country.” 


The preliminaries were hurried through. The superintendent 
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had seated himsel by the side of Jim’s wife, who was silently weep- 
ing, and it could be plainly seen that he was whispering words of 
comfort to her. ‘‘ He will tell the truth. It will be all right,” he 
said to her aloud, and Jim had trembled. 

‘For your sake and the children’s—not for mine—he will come 
out like a man,I know, and the case will be at rest forever. I 
have sent for all the children. They are to be here in a moment. 
The sight of them in their new clothes and happier faces will bring 
Jim'to his better self; «I ”—— 

The door behind the judge opened, and eight children, neat, tidy, 
and well-fed, came into the room with awe and curiosity on their 
faces. They saw their father’s face first. It had been long weeks 
since they had seen him, and eight pairs of arms were about him, 
eight pairs of lips sought his, eight young voices said, '‘ Papa! oh, 
papa !” before silence and order had been restored. 

‘‘What do you propose to prove?” the judge inquired of Juror 
Number Seven, when the case was resumed. ‘* What do you pro- 
pose to prove by this witness ?” 

‘‘Your Honor, I propose to prove that the entire blame rests 
upon Superintendent Hart; that the engineer protested earnestly 
and almost with tears against goisg out that night on No. 42. He 
had been on duty, wzthout sleep for twenty-seven hours. The 
superintendent knew this. He knew the faithful services of this 
man for fifteen years, and yet, he threatened him with instant dis- 
missal if he did not take out that train. No one heard it except this 
fireman and the wretched wreck of humanity up there in the asylum, 
whose nerves and brain gave way under the long strain and the 
awful result. I propose to prove that Sidney Hart and Sidney Hart 
only, was guilty, not only of the murder of the people who perished 
in that awful disaster, but that he is also guilty of the murder of 

_the brave engineer who—worse than dead—who ”—— 

‘‘T object !” exclaimed the defendant's lawyer, and Sidney Hart 
looked steadily at the wretched face of Jim. ‘Then he reached out 
a hand and drew the youngest child of the witness up on to his knee 
and stroked her sunny hair. Her hair had never looked so lovely 
to Jim, for he had never before seen her so well dressed and so 
round and rosy. His eyes filled with a mist and he hung his head. 

‘Your Honor, it is all a lie,” he said, hoarsely; ‘‘I was drunk 
when I told him. I”—— 

‘‘ What!” burst from the lips of the astonished ex-juror. ‘‘ What ! 
Why, you have told me fifty times since. You wept like achild only 
three days ago, and ’—— 

A titter ran through the room. The bailiff rapped for order. 
Jim’s little girl was holding the superintendent’s shining gold watch 
to her ear and delightedly counting the ticks with silently moving 
lips and sparkling eyes. 

Jim looked at her again, and then at his wife in her pretty new 
gown. 

‘«7 was foolin’,” he said slowly. 
ent tell him nothin’.” 

‘‘ And you did not know that the engineer, your friend, was forced 
to stay on duty twenty-seven hours atastretch?” a sats oles or Num- 
ber Seven. 

Note 

‘You don’t know that he was threatened—if he didn’t take that 
train out in spite of his protests—with dismissal ?” 

‘©No,” said the wretched man, with eyes on the floor. 

‘‘T ask that this case be dismissed and the indictment quashed,”’ 
excisimed the lawyer for the defense. ‘‘ The whole proceeding is 
an insult to the dignity of the court. There is not and there never 
has been any.case.”’ 

‘‘] see no reason why the motion of the counsel for the defense 
should not be sustained,” said the judge, slowly.  ‘‘ The case is dis- 
missed, The jury is discharged.” There was a wave of laughter 
in the room and a great shuffling ‘of feet. 

‘Flattest fizzle | ever saw,” remarked one man, as he left the 
room. 

‘‘But, my goodness, wasnt the superintenGe:.t good to him an’ 
them young uns when he thought all the time that Jim was gorn'to 
swear agaiust him! Whata man!” 

‘“’m a-goin’ to put my John into his Sunday sciool clast right 
off,” remarked an admiring mother, as she pinned her bonnet 


‘*T never heard the superintend- 
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strings. ‘‘He’s got a clast at the mission school, but I always 
thought he was too pigEC for us; but jest look how he helt that 
baby an’ its pa lyin’ agin’ him all along!” 

‘‘T thought your better nature would assert itself, Jim, when the 
test came,” said Superintendent Hart, shaking Jim’s hand warmly, 
as the children clung about him and his wife dried her eyes. ‘* You 
ought to be proud of your father, little ones,” he added, taking his 
watch from the baby’s hand and replacing it in his pocket. 

‘‘ Proud of the devil!” muttered Jim between his teeth, and the 
look in his eye was not pleasant to the superintendent. But not- 
withstanding that fact he handed Jim’s wife a roll of bills, with the 
remark that her husband had been off duty so long that she would no 
doubt need thisand moreforthe children. He looked straight at Jim 
and Jim dropped his eyes, ‘‘ for shame because of such generous treat- 
ment by the man he had caused so much trouble’”—as the report 
said. ‘* You can go back to your engine tomorrow,” added Mr. 
Hart, softly. ‘I can hold no ill-feeling toward you, but you must 
give up liquor, Jim, or your family—these fine children—will be 
ashamed of you. They ’’—— : 

Jim raised his eyes, and Mr. Hart ceased speaking. He waited 
to see Jim and his family well on their way home, and then he 
drove to his office, smiling and content with the world. He knew 
quite well what the outcome would be. He was astudent of human 
nature, in a quiet way. Jim would feel depressed, bitter, discon- 
tented with himself for a while, and then the feeling would gradu- 
ally die out. Only heroes fight systems for a principle, and poor 
old Jim was not a hero. He was only a very ordinary man, who 
had been cast in the usual mould—the mould that is shaped by 
environment. An honest man? Yes, if temptation were not too 
strong—if burdens were nottoo heavy. Loyal tohis friends? Yes, 
so long as he might see results that touched those friends—and who 
were Jim’s friends just now? His wife and children, surely, and to 
be loyal to them Jim could not afford to think too closely about 
causes and effects. Great love, encompassed by ignorance and 
many children, may be trusted to keep the twig of thought and the 
back of poverty bent to receive the burden devised for it. Jim 
would grind his teeth sometimes, and a flash of half-formed thought 
would struggle in his brain for sequence and for justification; but 
it would die out before it reached a definite conclusion. He would 
never trouble Sidney Hart again. He would simply shovel coal 
into his engine, eat whathe could get, sleep when given permission, 
and drink a little now and then to stimulate his flagging energies 
or to farther deaden insistent germs of thought. He would die a 
natural death or be killed on his engine before many years, and 
nothing furiher would come of his one pitiful little struggle. An- 
other fireman would take his place, and that would be the end of 
the matter. Superintendent Hart smiled with a return of his old 
cheerfulness; for he once more felt perfectly secure, and feeling 
secure he also felt entirely virtuous. ‘‘It would be simply mad- 
dening to be under anybody's thumb,” he thought, ‘‘ even if that 
thumb belonged to so powerless and vague a creature as Jim 
Blanchard. Thank God, I wasn’t born to be patient under adverse 
skies. I’ve got to hold the reins and do the driving for myself— 
and the horse has got to go my way,” he added, as he locked his 
safe for the night, ‘‘or I'll break his neck.” Whether Superintend- 
ent Hart was thinking of Jim as the horse or whether he meant 
something far more general and impersonal it would be difficult to 
say. Certain it was, that the schedule paper of time-table records 
he had replaced in the desk had one less figure on it than when he 
had taken it out. According to that record—which was, surely, 
enough for all future contingencies, poor Old Safety Valve had 
been on his engine only seven hours—and he went to sleep at his 
p-st. It was truly asad case, and he had paid a heavy price for 
his fault, and the superintendent sighed and drove home to dinner. 


Nor AN ADVERTISEMENT.—Lysander Spooner’s ‘‘ Letter to Grover 
Cleveland ” is, like your TWENTIETH CENTURY, a brain-broadener 
and heart-expander. It ought to be read by all who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with the forces of freedom and equip themselves 
with the logic of liberty. Its indictment of justice-manutacturing 
government has not yet been answered, and never will be. 

Philadelphia, Pa. F, W. Lone. 
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Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


Tuirty DoLuars FoR A NicopEMus FuND FROM ‘Two Con- 
TRIBUTORS.—I will contribute $25 to the fund Nicodemus speaks of, 
to hire a lecturer for the purpose of spreading ‘‘ A Case of Starva- 
tion,” by H. D. Lloyd. Bete. 

Washington, D. C. 


EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILEGES —Truly a popular orthodox minister en- 
joys great privileges ; a large salary, a non-taxable church, and 
above all, the inestimable privilege of leaving common sense be- 
hind him when he steps upon the platform. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. CLINTON LOVERIDGE. 


C, L. JAMEs TO Rinctum.—You say you are learning of me; but 
in the propositions of mine which you have put together, with the 
apparent intention of burlesque, there is nothing you might not 
have learned elsewhere. Why does God make men who need 
scourging to makethem progress? Giveitup. You must ask him. 
‘‘ Let us not pretend this doctrine is superior to Christianity.” I 
think itis. Christianity is dogma. Pantheistic idealism is merely 
a statement of experience. C, L.. JAMEs. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


SPELLING REForM.—A proof that spelling reform is coming ap- 
pears in a pamflet entitled ‘‘ A Descriptiv List of Novels and Tales 
dealing with American Country Life,” compiled by W. M. Gris- 
wold, A. B., (Harvard), which contains new spellings for about 
twenty words. Among these ar aut, taut, caut, brot, thot, tho, 
altho, enuf, dauter, dialog. It is such individual acting from 
conviction that wil, in time, bring about unity and concert of ac- 
tion in carrying out the reform. For the present, let every one 
use those changes which appear to him to be most needed. 

New York. Euiza B. Burnz. 


Practice WHAT You PrEeAcH.—To my mind there is no more 
ridiculous, no more painful, spectacle than a man teaching one 
thing and doing exactly the opposite. Such men, in my opinion, 
can never popularize the doctrines they hold ; they can and do only 
harm them ; because do they not say to the people: My doctrines 
are good in theory, but are impossible to live by? I hold that a 
reformer must not only live up to the ideal he bows to, but he must 
try to make all his life a model of consistency and purity. A re- 
former who does not do that brings more harm to the cause of 
progress than the most bigoted conservative. 

New York. WILLIAM J. Rosinson. 


UnsIND PRoMETHEUs !—Gold as money is the real slave driver of 
the proletariat and ought to be boycotted to extinction. No more 
gold debts should ever be collected. Therefore let us start now 
the old Jewish idea of a year of jubilee—no more forced collection 
of debts and a home on at least one acre of vacant land, where a 
man might spade the ground for his living. We must unbind Prom- 
etheus. The accumulated interest of the legalized gold has pros- 
trated him so that he is unable torise. We will have then plenty 
of producers satisfied to cultivate their land for a living. Unbind 
Prometheus ! Ernst LOEsER. 

New Orleans, La. 


Wants A List oF GREAT FREETHINKERS WHO HAVE AIDED 
Procress.—When J. E. Raymond claims all learning and progress 
for the Church, he slaps the face of history. Christians fostered 
respectable arts like music and painting, but cursed every new 
thing such as printing and astronomy. Progress has obtained in 
proportion to the decline of Christian power ; and more progress 
has been made in this country, founded by unbelievers, than in any 
other. ‘‘ The Government of the United States is not in any sense 
founded upon the Christian religion,” said Washington. All this 
is trite to the Freethinker. Let us have a list of the unbelievers 
who have caused progress, and see how it will compare with a list 
of eminent Christians, I submit at random: Jefferson, Franklin, 
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Paine, Voltaire, Laplace, Shelley, Byron, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Spencer, Mill, Girard, Lincoln, Emerson, T. Parker. Readers will 
please increase the exhibit. RINCTUM. 


The World We Live In. 


SPEAKING Of the cost of their armies to the larger European coun- 
tries, ‘‘ Today ” prophesies ‘‘ one of three consequences”: ‘* Either 
the parliaments will grow restless and insist on considering part of 
the military expenditure actual war expenditure, and therefore 
meeting it by war loans ; or there will be an enormous development 
of democratic feeling of the revolutionary kind; or the nations, 
wearied with their burdens, will force on the great war rather than 
bear the exhausting preparations any longer.” 


Ir there is a single township in the United States the inhabitants 
of which are satisfied that the eleventh census was accurately and 
efficiently taken, let it stand up and be counted. A whole village 
of 1,500 in Pennsylvania was missed ; all Oregon is howling over a 
shortage of 50,000 from what it had a right to expect on estimates 
based on the proportion of population to votes; and the superin- 
tendent of the school census in Chicago says that the United States 
count for this city is over one hundred thousand short. The 
eleventh census will go into history as a fine specimen of bungling 
statistics superinduced by running the census bureau as a political 
machine.—[ America. 


To sum the lesson which Canada has for the United States in 
this matter of public schools: Should Catholics become a majority 
in any state, through immigration from Canada or Europe, a sep- 
arate school system will in all probability be at once demanded. 
Protected by a secret ballot, there may be a sufficiency of Catholic 
votes adverse to the proposal to defeat it, provided the Protestant 
vote is solidly united. As long as the priests lead a minority, they 
can only conquer by division. They have skill in the diplomacy 
which enables a compact organization to turn the political scale by 
playing off one party against another. Before the struggle comes 
to the ballot-box much can be done to weaken the attack upon the 
public schools by improving them to a degree impossible of rivalry 
by parochial education. That patriotism demands the jealous pro- 
tection of the American public schoo] system is proved by Canada’s 
experience. Within her borders two races of diverse faith grow year 
by year farther and farther apart. Last year the premier of Quebec 
startled the people of the other provinces by boldly declaring Quebec’s 
destiny to be that of a French and Catholic nation. Of the alienation 
from the rest of Canada, of which this is the final outcome, separate 
schools have been cause as wellas sign. The pledge of American 
national unity is in her national scheme of education. That scheme 
has in the church of Rome an unrelenting foe, whose growing power 
it is folly to ignore.—[George Iles, in Education. 


Tue Paris edition of the ‘‘ Herald” tells a pathetic story of a man 
named Joseph Borras, who was sentenced to death and served three 
years in prison, ten montks of the time with a ball and chain fastened 
to his feet, for a crime he never committed. A subscription started 
for him by the ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘‘ Herald” realized a considerable 
sum. When questioned after his release Borras said: ‘‘I am not 
yet accustomed to my liberty. My stomach is cramped, and I can 
eat only a very little at a time. If I walk for an hour I become 
tired, and have to sit down. But I am oniytwenty-cight years old, 
and shall soon be ready for hard work again.” 


THE eight-hour movement, now being pushed all over the country, 
will be'reinforced by the bank clerks if they have pluck enough to 
organize and state their case. The popular impression is that the 
bank clerks have an easy time—opening at 10 a. m., closing at 3 p. 
m. On the contrary, these trained accountants have to be at the 
banks at 9 o’clock in the morning and seldom get away before 7 in 
the evening, sometimes remaining until 11 and 11:30. I do not 
mean the fancy little banks uptown ; but the business banks in the 
lower part of the city. No extra wages are paid for these extra 
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hours. ‘Thousands of clerks are only too anxious to do the work 
for fifty dollars a month—less than any expert laborer can earn in 
half the hours.—[ World. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, September 1. 

Dr. McGlynn spoke for the first time after his vacation in the 
West on Friday last at the picnic of the East Side Branch of the 
Anti-Poverty Society. Several thousand persons were present. 
Ex-Judge James G. Maguire, of San Francisco, also spoke. 

A committee is considering ways and means to build a Secular 
Hall in Liverpool, England. 

The cloakmakers’ strike in Philadelphia, continued through 
eighteen weeks, came to a close last Monday, the employés re- 
suming on the terms of the manufacturers. 

The committee having in hand the petition for the pardon of 
Oscar Neebe may be addressed at Rooms 19 to 24,95 Fifth av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. 

An association of advanced people in Philadelphia have a proj- 
ect by which the expenses of cremating its members may be met 
through the mutual benefit society plan. The cost of cremation at 
Chelten Hills is $35. Thirty-five members of a group, each paying 
one dollar, may meet the bill. Information may be obtained of Mrs. 
Jas. B. Elliott, Friendship Liberal League, 3,515 Wallace street, 
Philadelphia. 

Pomeroy’s ‘‘ Advance Thought” will add two depariments in 
October, the ‘‘ Grange,” edited by Anna D. Weaver, and the 
‘“Woman’s Department,” edited by Mrs. Ida P. Hunt. 

The Clergymen’s Committee of the Municipal League is forming 
congregational municipal reform clubs. A mass meeting of all the 
clergy of the city is soon to be called. 

The Cigarmakers’ International Union report for 1889 shows that 
at the beginning of the year there was in the treasury $239,190; re- 
ceived during the year, $292,208; expenditures, $246,262; balance 
on hand, January 1, 1890, $285,136. Of the expenditures, $59,519 
went for sick benefits, and $19,175 for death benefits. Cigarmakers 
were assisted in the way of traveling expenses to the sum of $43,- 
540. For law expenses in contesting label and conspiracy cases, 
the union expended $3,488. The expense for the strike account is 
but $5,202. In the eleven years, 1879 to 1889 inclusive, the union 
has paid out in benefits $1,128,962, of which $426,493 was for strike 
benefits, $328,785 for sick, $66,738 for death, and $306,944 for trav- 
eling cigarmakers who needed help in their hunt for work. The 
strike expenditure reached its maximum in 1884, when it was 
$143,547. 

John Burns, speaking last Thursday to the National Union of 
Gasworkers, said that ‘‘the forces of international commercialism 
are just now doing all they can to break down trades-unions and 
combinations of workingmen all over the world.” He referred to 
the labor trouble in Melbourne as ‘‘ the greatest and fiercest fight 
that perhaps has ever been seen for the dignity of labor,” including, 
as it did, ‘‘all the dock laborers, stevedores, lightermen, sailors, 
firemen, captains and officers of ships, miners, railway men, and 
all the members of the hundred and one industries in and around 
Melbourne.” ; 

It is as Burns said. The strike is on, the present moment, the 
world over, and the object of the strikers is generally the main- 
tenance of rights rather than the support of a scale. The Aus- 
tralian strikes, now extending to Sydney, Ballarat, and Newcastle, 
are mainly because of the efforts of the employing class to destroy 
trades-unionism through the employment of non-union labor. The 
striking miners of Belgium, who number today 18,000, have chiefly 
for their purpose a demonstration in favor of what they term uni- 
versal suffrage, but what is really manhood suffrage. The great 
strike in Wales, though for a reduction in hours, was spread 
through the efforts of sympathizing unions. The strike on the New 
York Central road was because of the determination of the mana- 
gers to drive out the Knights of Labor in their employ, 

Though there are just now many items in the daily papers in 
reference to strikes abroad, it is to be doubted that a tithe of even 
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the serious labor disturbances in Europe are thus reported. The 
radical weekly papers of England and the Continent contain men- 
tion of events of which little or nothing is ever heard by readers of 
the conservative press. Among some of these lately reported are 
the following : 

In Italy aseries of strikes and agrarian disturbances have con- 
tinued throughout the summer. In several cases they were sup- 
pressed by bloodshed. In one instance, as related by the London 
‘‘ Commonweal,” the women engaged on a large rice farm went on 
strike, asking a salary of twenty cents instead of the twelve cents 
they formerly earned by fifteen hours’ work under the burning sun, 
and standing up to their knees in the foul water of the rice fields. 
After much wrangling the employer, Signor Massari, a landowner 
of great wealth, who recently bought for the sum of 100,000 francs 
his title of duke, made a show of yielding to his worker’s demands. 
The women went to work, but on reaching the fields they were in- 
formed by his agent that the ‘‘duke” would not pay more than six- 
teen centsaday. The incensed workwomen immediately struck 
again, and went to the townin a body to lay their protest before 
the municipal authorities against the deceit practiced upon them. 
But soldiers and gendarmes stood at the entrance of the Town Hall 
and refused them admittance. The women began to shout and 
struggle to open a way for themselves, and several men who stood 
by took their part. Oneof the women gave aslap on the face to 
the head of the gendarmes, and immediately, without giving the 
warning prescribed by law, the soldiers opened fire. Three corpses 
and twenty wounded were stretched upon the ground. 

At Favara (Sicily), where the miners of the sulphur works were 
on strike, a threatening demonstration was made; the troops were 
called forth, and a bloody encounter took place. Fifteen soldiers 
were wounded, and many more among the miners. But the exact 
number of the latter is not known, for they were carefully hidden 
by their companions so as not to expose them to the police. 

At Savone (near Genoa), there were also bloody encounters be- 
tween the troops and the people, but the Government hushed 
it up. 

A shocking massacre of miners took place in Nurschan, Bohemia, 
on May 20. A party of them applied at an office for fourteen days’ 
wages due them, when, before their demands were listened to, a 
body of soldiers were ordered to fire on them. The result was 
seven killed and twenty-three seriously wounded, of whom six 
soon afterward died. The wounded had to lie four hours in the 
streets, their mates not being allowed to help them. Fis Wee Si 


Literature. 


‘‘ Fundamental Problems,” (Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago; $1), 
is a series of philosophical essays, by Dr. Paul Carus, that first ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Open Court” during 1888 and 1889. They consist 
of criticisms and extracts from the works of Herbert Spencer, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Kant, Auguste Comte, and others, besides contain- 
ing two replies to criticisms of W. M. Salter, and one written in 
answer to an essay of Moncure D. Conway. ‘‘On the philosophy 
of our time depends,” says the author, ‘‘ the health of our religious, 
our scientific, our industrial, our mercantile, our political, and our 
social development.” And again: ‘‘ Science of late has done away 
with many errors which had grown dear to us, but it has not and 
never will do away with our ideals of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness.” 


Mr. Caleb S. Weeks’s ‘‘Songs of the Morning,” (‘‘ Truth Seeker 
office, New York), are a collection of original songs, together with 
old hymns, which he has altered and adapted to suit what he calls 
an ‘‘urgent need among those who are awaking from the night of 
superstition.” They contain many allusions to ‘‘ Nature,” ‘‘ Na- 
ture’s God,” ‘‘ Dogma-dreams,” and ‘‘ Warnings ’gainst supersti- 
tions’ power.” ‘The following verse is given as an example of one 
of the old and most familiar hymns in its new dress:— 

All hail, the Truth! behold he comes! 
See errors prostrate fall! 
He comes with royal diadem, 
And crowned the Lord of all! H. w. 
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Ethical Religion. 


WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


$1.50. 


16M0., 332 pages. 


*« Where it deals with civic, social, personal duty, 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inspiring.”—[W. 
D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly. 

“One of the most striking and persuasive presen- 
tations of the gospel of pure ethics which our time 
is likely to see.””—[Arlo Bates, in Book-Buyer. 

“Mr. Salter is so radical that probably only a 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding the 
truth, and so free from any intentional irreverence 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.’’—[Congregationalist. 

““Mr, Salter has given us a truly noble book. 

The style is pure and strong, and it rises on occa 
sion toa pitch of lofty eloquence. ; 
classical severity has come, perhaps, from loving 
acquaintance with classical thought.”—[John 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. 


The Problem of Poverty...............----- 10 cents 
Phe Social Ideal. 7 oo .k..wactsnes ses picts 5 to * 
What Shall be Done with the Anarcnists? 5 
Channing as a Social Reformer............. ro cents 
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EAVEN AND HELL, 
—416 pages. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 
383 pages; paper cover. 


By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Mailed, prepaid, for 14 cents each—2s cents for both 
—by the American S wedenborg Printing and Pub- 
lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union. New York city. 
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A Monthly Journal, devoted to the propagation 
and application of codperative principles. 


Mrs. IMOGENE C. FALES, Editor and Publisher. 
York Harbor, Me. 


A Thoughtless Yes ! 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. 


“The downcast eyes of timid acquiesence have 
aid to impudent authority the tribute of a thought- 
ess yes.”’—R, G. INGERSOLL. 
THE above work, fresh from the press, is a cok 
lection of nine short stories, as follows: 
A Splendid Judge of a Woman, 
The Lady of the Clinb, 
Under Protest, 
For the Prosecution, 
A Rusty Link in the Chain, 
The Boler House Mystery, 
The Time-Lock of Our Ancestors, 
Florence Campbell’s Fate, 
My Patient’s Story. 


Printed on heavy paper; 231 pages. 50 cents, 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GODS. 


With an introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
PAPER, 50C.; CLOTH, $1. 
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Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W. Chadwick, author of “The 
Faith of Reason,” etc. 10 cents, 


A Case of Starvation. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 
cents. 
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THE. AGNOSHIC Si GOD. 


BY LUCY LOTHROP BRYANT. 


Notthe, whom ancient record doth proclaim, 
As one within the scope of men to reach 

One like unto themselves, with passions vile, 
Swayed, now to love and pity, then again 

In Sinai’s thunder tones, whole nations. curse, 
’Till they, in cringing attitude of fear, 
Acknowledge him the mighty king of all; 
Then, quick repenting of his angry mien, 
Sends blessings antidotal to their pain. 

Nor he, who, in the later ages, saw 

His world so steeped in wickedness and sin, 
Could form no plan to save and still preserve 
His glory; (glory, pending on the acts 

Of earth’s weak, ignorant, suffering children !) 
No plan devise, but that a child be born, 
Immaculate! His ‘‘ well beloved son,”’ 

Reared in obscurity and pinching want, 

Yet equal in all attributes, with God 

Who sent him here, to die a sacrifice 

Accepted propitiation of his wrath ! 

The only way his wisdom could provide 

To save the few, elected by this grace! 
Declaring still, himself “not wz//ing”’ 

That a child should perish; strange divinity! 
No! not ¢#zs god doth the Agnostic worship ; 
His is a mightier being, far transcending 

All the scope of worlds to postulate. 

’Tis he, that can with veneration bow 

In sympathetic reverence to the song":, 

“The starry heavens declare thy glory, and 
The firmament thv handy works show forth,” 
When we survey these wonders of thy skill, 
The creature, man, compared, seems nothingness}; 
Thy works we scan, but still unknown art thou; 
No man at any time thy form hath seen, 

And none doth know thy secret dwelling place, 
But that it fills immensity ! 

“ Uncaused Cause!” spontaneous with life, 
Diffusing and diffused, through endless space ; 
The countless myriads of suns and worlds, 


' Are but as drops, compared to oceans, of 


Thy spontaniety ; life giving life, 

Until the highest type observed is man, 

Seeming, to our dim sight, the crowning point 

Of all thy works, or, else an emanation, 

We know not which. yet seemeth it to be, 

Man’s intellectual part, a scintillation 

From the great Intelligence, 

Enshrouded here, as with a cloak of earth 

Evolving wonderous possibilities ! 
Farmington, Me. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


The principles embodied in the crusade of 
the TwENTIETH CENTURY lie nearer the hearts 
of human beings than do the sentiments of 
the combined creeds of Christendom.—Joun 
E. Down, Chicago, Il. 


One of the most original and attractive 
‘‘ads” we have seen in many a day is that 
which is supplied to us by Mr. J. H. Good- 
win for this issue of the TwENTIETH CEN- 
Tury. An indorsement of the article ad- 
vertised will be found in our issue of March 
27, 1890. 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 East 14TH St., NEw York. 
Twentieth Century Publishing Company : 
GENTLEMEN—The two insertions of our ad- 
vertisement in the TwenTIETH CENTURY have 
brought us more responses than any other 
advertisement of equalcost. We take pleas- 
ure in inclosing check in payment of bill, 
and will patronize you further. 
Yours truly, CuHas, L. WessTer & Co. 
T. M. WILLIAMS, Manager. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & Co, 


One of our subscribers complains because 
we sent him a bill for the price of his sub- 
scription. He says he is too poor to pay it 
unless he borrows the money. ‘‘ And yet,” 
he says, ‘‘this gigantic nation owes me hun- 
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The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Toustror’s LArest Work. 


The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master, Dealing with the. questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 4 

(8 In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar. and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 

In cloth, $z; paper, 50 cents. 
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Tolstoi’s Works, 9 volumes, cloth, $13.00, 
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Where Love Is, There God Is Also 
Power and Liberty 


LS oth serie ss ptowreisielal derde een oe Cloth, $x; paper, 50 
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BIBLE MyTHS 
AND THEIR 
PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS, 


Being a comparison ef the 
Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles with 
those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity, con- 
sidering also their Origin and Muaithe. 
By T. W. Doane. 


With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo0; 600 
pages. $2.50. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs, 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, HE 
BRYANTSCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 

“ Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
most successful of its kind in the United States.’” 
—lV. Y. World, 
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A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


OR 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


(8 This book tells how the Spring Valley miner; 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of a monstrous and inhnman crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $r. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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Modern Scrence Essayist 


x. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 
ophy. By. Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3. Soiar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Lire: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
cal evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man: His origitt antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D, 

8. Evolution of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 
M. D. 

9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

ro. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

xz. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

ra. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By | 


ohn W. Chadwick. 
14. The Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. 


16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- } 


osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 


18. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles,M.D.— - 

1g. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams, } 


20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson, 

at. The Growth of the Marriave Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 

22. The Evolutionof theState. By JohnA Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Law, By Rufus Sheldon. 


24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 


27. Evolution of the Wages Shades By G. Gunton. 

28. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. 

29. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

30. Evolution and Social Reform: II, The Socialis 
tic Method. By William Potts. 

31. Evolution and Social Reform: I1I. The Anarch- 
istic Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 


10 Cents Wach. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Dllustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 

“Extremely entertaining and instructive : 
the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.”’ 
—[Brooklyn Citizen, 


@@ The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers. 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 
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Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


THE FIRST NUVEL 


By EpwaRD BELLAMY, 


author of ‘Looking Backward 


; “Six to One,’ 
2" A mighty clever story. 


Only 25 cents. 
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dreds of dollars in the form of a pension.” 
He says he has paid a man ten dollars to get 
this pension money for him. We are sorry 
that our subscriber is a would-be parasite. 
Did he ever stop to think that this pension 
he is after must be paid out of money which 
the politicians forcibly purloin from the 
working people? What about the patriot- 
ism of the hired killers of thirty years ago 
who now want to be supported jout of the 
earnings of others ! 


Inclosed please find two dollars for one 
year’s subscription. If we had only fifty 
papers like the TWENTIETH CENTURY in this 
country, it soon would do away with this rot- 
ten society.—M. H. VerPoorten, M. D., Lar- 
amie, Wyo. 


Dorsn’t LIKE IT,—Pentecost, you are very 
much mistaken in sending your TWENTIETH 
Century to Robert Moser, 269 East Main 
street, Newark, O. There is no person by 
that name there who ever subscribed for 
that Infidel, Anarchist, do-as-you-please, 
trashy paper. I donot want them sent here. 
You can send your trash to whom else you 
please. We are in for a little protection. 
You can make all the money you want. 
That which comes from the mint will satisfy 
us for a while.—A. Mosier, Newark, O. 


I look for the TWENTIETH CENTURY as I do 
for my meals.—Mosrs Levy, New York. 


Inclosed find one dollar to renew my sub- 
scription for TWENTIETH CENTURY. I would 
not do without it for five times that amount. 
Last week’s expresses my sentiments to such 
a degree I cannot find words to thank you. 


| You can count on me as a life-long sub- 
| scriber, and I shall do all in my power to in- 
crease your subscription list.—R. B. Lron- | 


ARD, Batavia, N. Y. 


Since my eighth year, when, in Geneva, 
Switzerland, I heard the first French edition 


of the then recent work ‘‘ Uncle Tom's . 


Cabin” read, I have been in pursuit of in- 
dependent thought on all matters pertaining 
to the science of humanity. That is many 
years ago; still each number of your maga- 
zine brings me about as many revelations of 
thought as a year’s life would ordinarily, be- 
fore I knew it.—Gusrav MILLER, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


‘Too Many Women, and What Comes of 
It,” by One of ’Em, is having a phenomenal 
sale. Readers of the TwEnTIETH CENTURY 
will make no mistake bysending for it. Ten 
cents, by mail, prepaid, or of newsdealers. 
Address Clark & Zugalla, publishers, 34 to 
43 Gold street, New York. Send one cent 
stamp for catalogue of amateur and standard 
plays, speakers, business manuals, games, 
eic.—A dv. 


Site aon SEND FOR OUR 


RECRUIT POSTAL CARDS. 


For 25 cents we will send you a postal card 


| for you to fill out with the name of any per- 


son, who will then be entitled to the TWweEn- 
TIETH CENTURY for eight weeks. Five of 
these cards for one dollar. Help on the 
good cause. 

For the use of subscribers only. 
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“Knocks Out Materialism.” 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD, 


(Not a ‘‘Spiritistic”’ book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S. E. 


Contents : 

Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Death, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 

kaF~ 438 pages, cloth, authorized American edition, 

reduced from $1 to so cents. 

All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not carpingly, but with a desire to see the 
significance of the facts suggested. 

The ‘Christian Union” says of it; ‘‘Its original- 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 

Another journal says: ‘* Those who fail to read 
it will suffer a serious loss,” £4 : 


TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY. 


By the same author. Cloth, so cents. 
Address TweEnTIETH CENTURY. 


Ruins of Empires 


Fama 7}, gees 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 75c. 

gay" Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 


4 Warren street, New York. 


The Way Out 


— Ors 


AGNOSTICISM: 


or, the Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, PH.D. 


(Second Edztzon.) 


This little book, giving the substance of a course 
of lectures in Harvard University in 1888, is a short, 
terse, and compact argument, drawn solely from 
science and philosophy, to prove that the essential 
constitution of the Universe is positively knowable 
and known as at once an infinite Machine, an infi- 
nite Organism, and an infinite Person; and that this 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD-CONCEPTION is the necessary 
foundation of SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 

rvolume. i2mo. Price $x. First edition ex- 
hausted in less than a month. 


Address TwrentietH CENTURY 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


vil 


; GREAT 


at Small Prices. 


Utopia. BySirThomas More. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Bacon’s Essays, with notes by Devey. Cloth, 


30 cents. 


George Eliot’s Works. 
$3.75: 
Epictetus. The Teachings of. Translated, with 
notes, by Rolleston. 210 pages, cloth, 30 cents. 
Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. Trans- 
lated by George Long, with sketches of his life and 
anew view of his philosophy. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. Cloth, 
60 cents. 
Lossing. Eminent Americans. Cloth, gocents. 
Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents. 
Second ‘ ESS a 
Complete in x vol., half mor., 7s5c. 
New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. 
The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 
American women, whose names are appended, with 
biographical sketches and fine portraits of the au- 
Edited by Laura C. Holloway. Large mo, 
cloth, $1. 


American Popular Poets— 
Bryant’s Poems, cloth, 30 cents. 5 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 
poems, 30cents. (The Spirit of Beauty and 
other poems, 3o0cents. The Spanish Student 
and other poems, 30 cents. 2 in x vol. 6oc.) 
Lowell, James Early poems, cloth, 30cents, 
Whittier’s Poems (so far as out of copyright), 
30 cents. - . 
The Great British Poets— 
Robert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. 
Milton. 2 volumes for 80 cents. 
Thomas Moore. 3 volumes for $1 40. 
Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 

Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Sesame and Lilies. 
cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 

Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 
by William Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 
other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $1.15. 

Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, 2oc. 

Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
prices ; send for list.) 

Guizot. History of Civilization. By M. Guizot. 
In one large volume, large 12mo, 270 pages ; cloth, 
so cents. 

The Intellectual Life. 


Popular edition, 8vo. 


By Philip Gilbert Ham. 


-erton. Cloth, 60 cents ; half morocco, 75 cents. 


McCarthy. A Short caer of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; large type, 
cloth, 35 cents. : 

A History of French Literature, by Prof, Chas. 
W. Hutson; 12m0, $1.10. _ : 

The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 
Dawson. Small quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 
from $1.50 to 50 cents 


Planetary and Stellar Worlds, by Gen. O. M. 
Mitchel. Price reduced from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 
‘cloth, 35 cents. 

Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants, 
containing over 20,000 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 
price reduced from $4 to $1.50. 

Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M. D.; 
400 pages, 8vo, $2. Treats of matters connected 
with the generation and regeneration of the human 
Trace. 

Family Medical Guide. Edited by Edwin Lan- 
caster, M.D., F.R.S. Written by distinguished 
members of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, London. American edition, revised and 
enlarged, large 8vo, 500 pages; price in cloth, $4, 
reduced to $1. 

Roget’s Thesaurus ; words classified according 
totheir meaning. 12mo, cloth; price reduced from 


$2.50 to $1.50. _ 
Mill, John Stuart, on Liberty. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


STARTLING BOOK 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Many who have read ‘‘ DIANA ” recognize in it 
the ‘‘ WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF DR. ZUGASSENT.” 
It explains how unbridled desires may be domi- 
nated by rational continency. 

“Diana” is unobjectionable in tone and language. 

Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton 
place, New York. Publishers also of the best work 


on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 


1 eae SOCIAL MONSTER. 


By JOHN MOST. 
Ten Cents. 


| Freedom’s Library. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
Il—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Meas- 

- ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda- 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Sites By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $1. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl. Andrews, Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 
York “ Tribune,” and a subsequent discussion, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents, 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c. 

REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
parts ofthe British Empire. A Reply to ‘ Dun- 
raven.” By Lysander Spooner, This is the 
pamphlet of which the Irish revolutionary party 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents 

NATURAL LAW/;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, ro cents. 


ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. Anaddress 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bus- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 

THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s etree and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifu'ly, in 
large type, on fine paper and bound in parch- 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap, Price, 25 
cents, , 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AMI FREE 
By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
Reclus. Price, 10 cents, 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘ Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? 
upon Henry George’s ‘ Protection or Free 
Trade.” By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents. 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 1o cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
Protest Against the Government of Man by 
Man, By Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 

THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori- 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents, 

OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa- 
tions, and Frauds. Price, xo cents. 

SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS 

f MUNE (sx portraits). 25 cents. 

ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music). 

Lloyd. 1ocents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A criticism 


COM- 
By J. William 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. 

The Talmud: WhatItIs. Cloth....,.. 60 cents. 
“That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.’’—Dean Mil- 
man, 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE KORAN. 


Translated by George Sale. 


PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centuries 
held his sword victorious over a large part of 


Large mo, 336 pp.: 


12mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


Asia, Africa and perees and still holds for him 

130,000,000 followers in the Eastern worid. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

‘« Bismarckism,” by H. O. Pentecost. 3c. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the oe Lath ea theory Henry 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘‘shattered” the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
ong Peau he wrote his ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty. 

That the weak points of ‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as toconfirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Singile- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them. 


With 
flenry George’s Denial of Plagzarism, 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York, 


THE 


JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 


“ That ts the most perfect government in which an 
injury to one ts the concern of ail.” 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing Labor paper. Its columns every week contain 
contributions from the ablest thinkers upon eco- 
nomic questions. It isthe only paper in which the 
suiacinied and platform of the Order are authorita- 
tively discussed and explained. 

Among its regular contributors are 
T. V. POWDERLY, A. W. WRIGHT, 
RALPH BEAUMONT, PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
HENRY A. BECKMEYER, REV. WM. L. BULL, 
‘“MERLINDA SISSINS,’’ Mrs, L. M. BARRY, 
Miss Ev A MCDONALD (Eva Gay), L. P. WILD, 
MICHAEL CORCORAN and others of equal ability. 


One dollar per year, soc. for six months, 2s5c. for 
three months. In bulk packages to one address, 
25 copies, three months, $5. 

Send subscriptions to 

JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box 885, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH E 
Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Social- 
ism. 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth” is a neat, 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought to be read 
and studied by every peren who wants to be posted 
on what is thought of and going on in the world. 
It does what no other book does: it presents to the 
reader in a concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principal propositions of Modern Socialism, 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

‘*Mr. Grénlund is a man to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the hopes and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of men.”—[Wm. D, 
Howells, in a three page review in arper’s 
Monthly. 

Paper, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
‘‘ Why Did You Protest against the Hang- 


ing of the Anarchists,” by Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball. 3 cents. 


vili 
ALL ABOUT FLOWERS ! 


‘Bern Leaves” tells it. Send 10 cents for three 
(3) Hyacinth Bulbs, and Sample copy. 


Fern Cliff Greenhouses, : 
Springfield, Ohio. 


6 7 is a pamphlet of 

S H QO RT H AN D infor: ion by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


SHORTHAND Eats 
by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 


ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. ook 
and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured shipped, privilege to examine. 
EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free, 


TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, t 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
eqnatey ane fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
respondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of ‘‘Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free toall. Address Secretary K. C. C. Co., box 427, 


Visalia, California. 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, 


HOLMAN’S, *** “New" york: 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarrhoea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


Prose *.° POEMS 


— AND — 
SELECTIONS, | 


By ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A Hand- 
some Quarto, containing over 300 pages 


qe is, beyond question, the most elegant vol- 

ume in Liberal literature. The type is large 
and clear, the paper heavy, highly calendered and 
richly tinted, the press-work faultless, and the 
binding as perfect as the best materials and skill 
can make it. : 

The collection includes all of the “Tributes” 
that have become famous in literature—notably 
those to his brother E. C. Ingersoll], Lincoln, Grant, 
Beecher and Elizur Wright; his peerless mono- 

rams on ‘The Vision of War,’’ Love, Liberty, 

cience, Nature, The Imagination, Decoration Day 
Oration, and on the great heroes of intellectual 
liberty. A fine steel portrait, with autograph fac- 
simile, has been prepared especially for it, It is 
eminently suited for presentation purposes, for 
any season or occasion, 

Prices: 

In cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges........... $2 50 
tn-halt“morocco, Pilt-ed@es wus. 6 ss sia 
In half calf, mottled edges, library style..... 4 50 
In full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine; 7 50 
In full tree-calf, highest possible finish. ..... g 00 

Sent to any address, by express, prepaid, or mail, 
post free, on receipt of price. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“ The Strongest American Novel Since the Scarlet 
Letter.” z 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


author of ‘* Divided Lives, ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” “A 
Daughter of Silence,” etc. 


zz2mo, cloth, $x, Illuminated paper covers, so cents, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Superstition in all Ages 


SEE i ae 


JEAN MESLIER, 


a Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
abjured religious dogmas, and left as 4zs 
last will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 
death, the above work, which he entitled 
‘*COMMON SENSE.” 


339 pages. Price in paper covers, 50 cents; in 
cloth, $1. In German, cloth, $1. 


Address TweEnTIE1H CENTURY. 


IF YOU WANT-T0 KNOW 


you never knew or thought 
body and its curious organs, 


octor’s Droll Jokes, 7k enh 
ure boo 


Surray Hill Pub. Co,; 129 E. 28th 8t., New York 


Joseph McDownoueu, 
Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y., 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 


BOOKS. 


("Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


SS EE 

The largest Establishment in the 

World for the treatment of Hair and 

Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 

fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frec- 

=a, kles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 

Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 

heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars; Pittings, 

Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 

Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 

etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 

128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receipt of 1Octs. 
HN Hl. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 West 42d s8t., New Work City. 


WOODGURY’S FACIAL SOAP for the 
Skin and Scalp, at Druggists or by mail, BO cents. 


f {The case of Moses Harman.’ By Hugh O. 
Pentecost and Dr. Foote, Jr, 3 cents. 


F ws 
ake 


an 


September 


i : pocket 
on Skin Diseases: -Blood 
and Cure. 


3 * ni sg Z 3 EF ye 
PAVE, GROSSE Ry 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 

520 FULTON STREET, OOKLYN 
“A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial 


Stationery. OPS ae eee 
(@ TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform lite 
ture always on hand. fei ANI Se 


er ip 


Unitarianism. — 
Brief statements sent free on application to Wo 


cester P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. 
loaned. Re = y 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, — __ 
Rees FORT PLAIN, N. Y 
Unequaled Seminary Equipment. Forb : 
Classics, Modern Languages, Fetes nes 
Lettres, Science, Business Training, English, Musi 
(Vocal, Piano, Violin, Pipe Oe Elocution. 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, 
Gymnasiums. Elevator. steam, gas, bathrooms on 
all floors, large and handsomely furnished roo 
C. V. PARSELL, A. M., President 


hers. 


: A Book for Freethin 
IN GOD'S WAY. 


“~A NOVEL “ees 


Spa 


ve 


2 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. — 


oA x Sete, oF Co 
[Translated from the Norwepes by Elizabeth — 


Carmichael. 
All Liberals should get this book and, after read- 

ing it, lend it to their orthodox friends. The title, 
‘‘In God’s Way,”’ the fame of the author, and the — 
intrinsic merit of the story, will incline many ee : 
sons to read it who would never dream of touchin 
an ‘infidel’? book. cr oe 
Price, 50 Cents. ; 


Address TwentTIeTH CENTURY. 


“ Tue PRESENT AND FuTURE REPUBLIC 0 
NokTH AMERICA,)= 3) = 


RationaL Communism ! 
; =< By A CAPITALIST. =e aaa 
Titles of Chapters: The Vision, ty 
nal Appearance of Our Republic, Government and 
Laws, Finance, Public Improvements, Production 
and Distribution, Education, Morality and Re- — 
ligion, Marriage and Divorce, Life inthe New Re- 
public, Life in the Existing Republic, Examination 
of the Existing Republic, Examination of the Ob- 
ections to Communism, Methods Proposed forthe 
ransition from the System of Individual Prop- 
erty to a System of Collective Property, Dange 
Rs 500 pages ee 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents, pane 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. — 


Present Exter- 


Ley a 


GE Eee ON: 3 Ew 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. | 
His Political, Social and Religious Philos- 
} OpHY i: ss, van ve ee 
Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘It will make your 
blood dance in your veins, as you read it, if you 
have blood thatcandance.” ee 
FIveE CENTS in postage sistip will sec’ 
a copy; 12 copies ‘OT 50 cents ; 25 copies fo: 


“The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
O. Pentecost. gcents. f 


Nu 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


ieth Century 


9; WARREN —— OAK THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 18yo~ Price, 5 Cents. 


WORKS ORS tiie “Looking Backward.’ THE RUSKIN ANTHOLOGY. 
: raat ae top, 
COMPLETE 
WORKS 
in 24 volumes,..... $30 > 
in 12 volumes,.:... 12 


Cheaper Edition 


in paper binding,from 
15C. to 30c. each. 


, Life of Washington, library edition, 
ts 9 volumes in box, $12 


les A Na Life of SWashiteton) popular 
- edition, , $7. 50. 


See Ditige itn. nie iz 75 cents each. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Iss 


; TABLISHED 1849. 


=Ae 


EDWARD BELLAMY. “RENOWNED FOR 
“Looking Backward” in German, 4vc. 


vell’s Int, Series, No. 118. Cloth, $1, paper, Sot : EASY TERMS EXCHANGED 
‘ , ~ . 


By Louisa Parr. ae : 
ovel I's Int. Series No. 122. Cloth, $1, paper, soc. | Od ea . ) ” DELIVEKED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 
=f GREAT MILL ST. MYSTERY. By Ade-| idee Heidenhoftf S Process. Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


ar Ss et C ms out 
Brett's Tae Series. No. 124. Cloth, #1, paper, soc. | > Oe Ren tes, ae Ger { {6 Fifth. Aye., cor. (6th Street, 


ER NURSE’S VENGEANCE. ‘By George H. 
Masson, _ S . we A mighty clever story. | Only 25 cents. NEW YORK CITY. 


ovell’s American Novelists’ Series, No. 36. Paper, 
a 25 cents. ~ f ¥ ot S 
| THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By C+rl Emil Franzos, | - SEND FOR a fees: AND HELL, 


- Lovell’s Foreign Literature, Series, No. 5. Cloth, }| —416 pages. 
FOR THAT REMARKABLE ROOK BY PROP, 
DRUMMOND: Divine Love and Wisdom, 
383 pages; paper cove . 
© Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” By Emanuel Swedenborg. 
See advertisement on page VI. Mailed, prepaid, for 14 cents each—2s cents for both 
—by the American S« edenborg Pr nting and Pub- 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union. New York city. 


LLLP LP PTOI Os 


{eon aAcunmaaox” 8) BEECHAMS PILLS 


HAVE AN 


ECHAM 'S FILES) 


ite > a 


FOR ALL UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


qoUuas 


and the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


lious ¢ and Nervous Disorders . 


a 


ET te 0) 


. 


which men, women and childreln * 
a re su abject, is the most marvelous 
An idote yet discovered. It is the: 
Pre smier specific for WraK STOMACH, _ 
Sic ‘K Heapacue, IMPAIRED DicEstIon, 


Co. NSTIPATION, DisoRDERED eves 


Prepared only by Tuos. BeEcuawm, 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. B. 
F,. Aten Co., sole agents for the 
United States, 365 and 367 Canal 
street, New York, who (if your drug- 
gist does not keep them) will mail 
Brecuam’'s Pitts on receipt of price 
—but inguire first. 


@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 8 Please mention this publication in ordering. 


AMOVaW oan 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


it 
A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. | 


{( This book tells how tie Spring Valley miner;. 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Soe LATEST WORK. 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 


} 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Career of a Nthilist 
By STEPNIAK. 
vax Bo-Cent Book for 1 8 Getta 


277 PAGES. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ee NEW PAMPHLETS 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. | 
I 
‘““Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living.” 
Il. 
“Why lam Not an Agnostic.” 
Address'this office, 


The Liberal Classics. 


Volney’s Ruins of hice with portrait and 
map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients 
Paper, 4oc.; cloth 75 

TheVicar of "Savoy, by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
with portrait. Paper cover, 25c.; cloth..... 50 

Superstition in all Ages, by jean ‘Meslier, an un- 
believing Monk. Paper cover, soc.; cloth. . $1.00 

History of Christianity, a Edward Gibbon. 

One vol., 12mo., cloth, 864 pp., illustrated... $1.50 

Christian Paradoxes, by Francis Bacon..... Io 

Voltaire’s Romances. Profusely illustrated, 

t2mo., 480 pp. Paper cover, $1: cloth........ $1.50 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Three cents each. - - 


ORKS OF MAX NORDAU. 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- 
ilization. 
364 Pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 
{gS The sale of this work is prohibited in 


various parts of Europe.) 


“This book is not a book ; itis a deed. And those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.””—Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES 
400 pages. Paper, soc. 


The ‘‘ Paradoxes” like the “Conventional Lies,” 
deal with prevalent prejudices. 


PARIS SKETCHES, 


PART I. PAPER, 50 cents. 


(8 For table of contents see back numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Cloth, One Dollar 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
‘dy, Mrs. WInsLow’s SooTHiIne Syrup for 
‘hildren teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures ‘wind 
colic and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 


Don't be Without It. 


IT PAYS TO INVESTIGATE. 
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CEENTINGER AFD, Z ie St. New York, 
WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar, | Paper, Fifty Cents. 


ti tee A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
ion. 


Address T'wenTIETH CENTURY. 


The Strike of asec! 
Be ? 


A NOVEL BY e 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume, 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TweEnTIETH CENTURY. 


A Treasury of English Words. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


classified and arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas and assist in literary 
composition. 

‘« There is no need of praising the excellent Roget, 
whose work is almost as indispensable to all writers 
as a dictionary.’’—_[New York World. 

“While there are many dictionaries and works on 
synonyms, none can be named beside this, which 
is indispensable to all ens of the tongue.’’— 
[Round Table. 

“It is a standard, and chore” are no terms the 
critic can use in speaking of it but terms of un- 
qualified praise.’”’—|The Churchman. = 


Crown 8vo; about 800 peers Published at $2. 50 
our price, post-paid, $1.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 ‘Warren Sti iNew. 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NEATLY BOUND. | TEN CENTS. 


ac IMOGENE ro FALES, Editor and 


| ure and profit. 


‘Sociologic and Co-operati 


Sa 


A Monthly Vea ‘devotee to “sie! pro ga 
and application of. codperative principles. uf 


York: Harbor, Me. oy 


Te LAND “QUESTION. 


This ee contains a orate object ee 
the land question. The descriptions of Californ 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper 


~ 


| Age of Reason. Paper oC} | cloth, 
Age of Reason and isxainination of th 
cies. Paper 40c}3 cloth, b dene Se 
“Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15C, 

Crisis. Written during American Revolu ion 
Paper, 4oc; cloth 75c. — 
reat Works. s8vo, 800 pages. Cloth, $3; leathe 
$43 morocco, gilt edges, 4.50. 3 
Political Works. “Common Sense, ” “ Crisi 
Rights of Man.” Cloth, $1.50. 
_ Rights cf Man. Answer to. ‘Burke’s Attack 
®rench Revolution. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 
Theological Works; ‘‘ Age of Reason,” ‘* Exami- 
zation of Prophecies,” oon , with Life of Paine 

steel portrait, $1.50. 

Paine Vindicated. Reply to New York Obsert 
8y R.G. Ingersoll, Wit. oman Catholic | cana 
14C S 
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A New EDITION. | 


ae Short History. . : 


ERE 6) a 


THE Be 


Heine an Account of the Formation and Dew 
velopment of the Canon, by BRon-— 
son C. KEELER, — 

Paper, 50 cents. ee 


y2s-T'nis pook snould “pe read by every Clergy- 
man, Layman, Scholar and Liberal. 


“J have read Mr. Keeler’s book with great pleas. Me 
He gives, in my opinion, a cleai Digs 

and intelligent account of the growth of the bible. — 
He shows why books were received as inspired, 
and why they wererejected. Every minister,every 
college professor, and every man who really wishes | 
to know something abont the origin and growth of 
the bible, should read this book.”—[R. G. INGER- 
SOLL. figs 

AGateee Eu US Century ; 


By ‘CHARLES. BRADLAUGH. 
(With portrait and autobiography). geese ioe: $x 


AND RELIGION, . Bore mane BS ve 


A PLEA FOR ATHEISM.................. 
Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ECONOMIC EQUITIES, 


By J. K. INGALLS, author of “Social Wealth.” ; 


SG pages. oes cents, ae 


hs How: the Church Obstructs Progres 
ly Rust O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


September 11, 1890. . 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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‘Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published, 

Anovyel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, padical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved the greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel, 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 


“Better than I,’’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
“you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 


325 Large Pages. 


Se The cloth edition contains a fine portrait of the author. 


“FELIX PYAT 


fit) 
i all 
Ni if 


AUTH TTT 


ie 


What Great Critics Think of It: 


Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role.” . 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
aiter seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?’ Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘It isthe Ireland of Paris.”’ 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 


325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 


Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address “Twentieth Century. 


0 B. FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. | 


‘THE SAFEST CREED, and Twelve Other Dis- 
courses of Reason. 


“The most satisfactory of anything of a radical 
nature we have ever read.”’ 238 pages; cloth, $1. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 12mo, cloth 
extra. $1.50. 


A HISTORY OF TRANCENDENTALISM in New 
England. Octavo, with portrait of the author. 
Cloth extra, $2.50. 

“Masterly in matter, treatment and style.” 

—I[N. Y. Tribune. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study of 
Primitive Christianity. 8vo,clothextra. $1.75. 
“Marked by all those elements of strong intellec- 
‘tuality, refined culture, mental honesty, and skill 
in argument, which are so prominent in all h's pre- 
‘vious works.’’—[New Bedford Mercury. 


The Confessions 


OR 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


72r pages. 4o full-page illustrations. 
cents; cloth, $1 50. 


‘‘T felt—I who have always thought and 
still think myself, take me all in all, the best 
of men—that there is no man, be he pu-e in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place.” 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book Io, page 
262. 


Paper, 75 


Announcement of New Works. 


eRe, PUBLISHED. 


(No. 32 of the Modern Science Essayist.) 
The Scientific Method of Evolution and Social 
Reform, 
By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 


(No. 33 of the Modern Science Essayist.) 


Asa Gray: His Life and Work. 


By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
[xo cents each.] , 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


JUST IMPORTED. 


I 
A SYMPOSIUM ON 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


BY 
Auberon Herbert, Wordsworth Donisthorpe, 
Sydney Olivier, J. C. Spence, 


Robert Scott Moffatt, 
Lt.-Col. W. L. R. Scott, 
Heary W. Ley, 


Paper, 40 cents. 


Michael Flurscheim, 
Herbert Spencer. 
J. B. Lawrence. 


Cloth, 75 cents 
II 
THE OUTCOME OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


By J. H. Levy, 
late Lecturer on Logic and Economics at the Bir- 
beck Institute and the city of London College, 
honorary secretary of the National Liberal 
Club, etc., etc. Paper, 10 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Evolution of Sex. 


=A BY ——— 


Prof. Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. 


Numerous Illustrations. 


(Nos, 132 and_133 of the Humboldt Library. 
Double numbers.) 


The latest and ablest work on the subject. The 
authors have made many remarkable discoveries. 


Two numbers, 60 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


TH! 
LAWS OF PRIVATE RIGHT. 


By George H. Smith. 


(No. 134 Humboldt Library, double number.) 
Price, 30 cents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


JUST OUT! 
EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


II. THE SOCIALISTIC METHOD. 


By William Potts. 
PHICe Nid Eeeataclele ars «elcpete's Citas ees to cents. 


Ill. THE ANARCHISTIC METHOD, 
By Hugh O, Pentecost. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


(= No. 3: of the Modern Science Essayist, 


TH BE 
Anarchistic Method 
ee TOY dun 
Evolution and Social Reform. 
oe By ee 
HUGA O:. PENTECOST. 


to CENTS, 


Evolution and Social Reform; 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W. Chadwick, author of ‘‘The 
Faith of Reason,” ete. x10 cents, 


A Case of Starvation. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 
cents, 
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Published every Thursday at & Warren street. Also adver- 
tisements of books we handle. 
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cations to the edttor. Send them to Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, Editor. 


See prospectus. 


“Fltear the Other Side.” 


: Editorial. 


The editor ts responsible for no opinions found tn thts paper except his own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2. The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

HucH O, PEnNrTeEcost. 


In speaking of the rival labor parades on Labor Day 
in New York, the “Tribune” took occasion to call atten- 
tion to the fact that working people are not united in 
any one demand, and said, substantially, that no atten- 
tion need be given to them till they are. It then said 
that “if a hundred thousand men should ever unite in 
a parade which was universally felt to be the avowal 
of a specific purpose, it is altogether probable that a 
second demonstration with the same object in view 
would be unnecessary. Whether this suggests agree- 
able reflections or the reverse, it is just as well to ac- 
knowledge the fact frankly.” This is quite true. A 
hundred thousand men in New York demanding one 
thing would be public opinion, and public opinion is 
irresistible, even by an army. When will the working 
people understand this? 


One of the most absurd laws ever passed by the New 
York or any legislature is that making it a misdemeanor 
for a boy “apparently under sixteen” to use tobacco in 
any way and for any purpose. The law was intended 
to stop cigarette smoking by small boys, but it author- 
izes the arrest of any young man “apparently under 
sixteen” who may be caught with tobacco about his 
person, even though he does not intend to smoke or 
chew it. I have no doubt that both boys and adults, 
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men or women, are injured by the use of tobacco, but 
they should be free to injure themselves if, against ad- 
vice, persuasion, and experience, they chose to do so. 
Happily the law is so ridiculous and impossible to en- 
force that it will be a dead letter from the start. Fancy 
flinging a boy into prison for smoking a cigarette. 
When will the foolishness of trying to make people 
wise and good by law cease? Is the United States to 
become a vast kindergarten in which the people are to 


. have their food, drink, and reading prescribed for them? 


Are the people never going to be allowed to do as they 
like provided they do not violently interfere with the 
happiness of others? Must we forever be bibbed and 
pinafored by the politicians? 


My regular meetings and addresses in Newark, 
Brooklyn, and New York will begin again on Sun- 
day, September, 21; Newark in the morning, Brook- 
lyn in the afternoon, and New York in the evening. 
The publication of the addresses will be resumed in 
the successive issues of this magazine following that 
date. 


T. V. PowperLy says that “the workmen of this age 
will not respond to assessments to support a strike, no 
matter how just itis.” If this is true the day of labor 
organizations is over. Workingmen must now turn 
their attention to the land and money questions, or get 
ready to fight, or prepare for abject and irreparable 
slavery. Which will it be? 


Dr. Gonza.es, last week, on the French steamer La 
Bretagne, arrived in this country. As he was leaving 
the pier he was set upon and robbed of twenty-four 
pairs of women’s silk stockings. On the same day a 
woman who landed from the steamer Eider was simi- 
larly robbed of eleven anda half yards of black silk, 
and a man of one hundred and twenty-two pairs of kid 
gloves and thirty-four cigar holders. The highway- 
men were dressed in uniform and turned their booty 
over to the politicians by whom they are employed to 
thus waylay passengers as they leave steamships. 


Erastus Wiman Says that “most of the great fortunes 
of every city in this country were made” by invest- 
ments in eligibly situated land. “Buy land. Buy all 
of it that you can afford. It may bea struggle to pay 
the taxes for a few years, but real estate near all the 
big cities is constantly increasing in value, and in a 
few years your land will bea gold mine. Industry and 
shrewdness are great helpsin making a fortune. By 
hard work I gained the confidence of my employersina 
mercantile house, and I savedalittle money. By keep- 
ing my eyes open the rest was easy.” There, in a nut- 
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shell, is the whole secret of wealth getting. Savea little 
money and then keep your “eyes open.” “Shrewd- 
ness” will do the rest for you. “Shrewdness” means 
putting your money where it will increase by law. In- 
dustry and economy will give youastart. After that 
all you have to do is to get by law money that other 
people earn. 


Concress and legislatures are constantly being pe- 
titioned to pass laws embodying justice to the working 
people. Did anybody ever hear of a church sending 
such a petition to a legislative body? Here and there 
a clergyman believes that working people should have 
a better chance in the world, but does any one know 
of achurch that believes so? A few clergymen are 
friendly to the poor, but the Church is the subsidized 
agent of the rich. 


Tuosr workingmen in Allegheny City, Pa., on Labor 
Day, who broke into a procession, captured a German 
flag and tore it to pieces—how foolish they were! They 
thought they were displaying a mighty devotion tothe 
American flag. And what is the American flag? The 
ensign of monopolists; the sign of the individuals who 
prevent industrious men from applying their labor to 
land, and who monopolize every tool of production and 
exchange. As long as workingmen love the American 
or any other flag they will remain the dupes and slaves 
of men who wish only to roband degrade them. When 
I look at the stars and stripes I think only of the blood 
that has been shed under them, and of the poor aad 
sorrowful people who are kept in their misery by the 
monopolies they represent. The stars and stripes are 
carried by soldiers who stand ready to shoot the poor 
people if they should arise and demand their own—the 
right to labor and tolive incomfort. When the peop'e 
cease to love their flag there will be some hope for 
liberty and happiness. 


PaTRIOTIsM is one of the most absurd and ignoble 
emotions of which human nature iscapable. The love 
of country! Whatisacountry? Howlongisit? How 
broad is it? How high isit? What color isit? How 
does it taste? Howdoesit sound? How does it smell? 
There is no such thing as a country. It isa fiction. 
But it is a fiction that politicians know well how to use 
for their own purposes. When rascally rplers fall out 
they get the people to fight for them by appealing to 
patriotism. When manufacturers wish to grow rich 
by law they appeal to patriotism in behalf of a protec- 
tive, a robber, tariff. When for political purposes ha- 
tred of other people is to be inspired, patriotism is ap- 
pealed to. To love your country means to be the will- 
ing slave of corrupt politicians and greedy monopolists. 
What did the country ever do for a poor man except to 
rob him of property or life or both? If I had a spark 
of patriotism I should be ashamed of myself. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago I called attention to 
the fact that the Single-tax movement was then ceasing 
to be an Anti-Poverty crusade and was becoming a mere 
fiscal reform affair with leanings toward the Democratic 
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party. All that has occurred since has proved how right 
I was. The Single-tax has become incidental to what 
the “Standard” calls “the free trade fight,” and the 
Single-tax movement has become a mere tag on the 
tail of the Democratic coat. There is no Single-tax 
movement except as something which may be expected 
after tariff reform has blossomed into free trade. Those 
who believe in doing something “practical,” something 
“for today,” have their work laid out for them. It is 
this: First let us get tariff reform ; then let us get free 
trade; then let us try to get the Single-tax. This is 
the great “practical step” toward something “for to- 
day ;” this is the short cut to the Single-tax. For this 
the splendid enthusiasm for humanity that breathes 
in some pages of “Progress and Poverty.” and that 
characterized the first year of the Anti-Poverty So- 
ciety has been killed and abandoned. 


It is interesting to read the editorial of the New York 
“ World” on the recent Cooper Union Free-Trade-Single- 
tax conference. The “ World” exactly understands the 
situation. Willing to use Mr. George and his followers 
for what they may be worth to the Democracy, the 
“World” speaks of what they are doing as “a move- 
ment which has quietly assumed large proportions and 
which represents great earnestness of conviction and 
purpose on the part of a large body of thinking men.”’ 
It says “its doctrines are Mr. George’s theories zm the 
formin which he now presents them, [ Allitalics mine.—Ep |] 
The men active in the movement insist that the teach- 
ing is identical with that in ‘Progress and Poverty’ 
and in Mr. George’s earlier lectures and writings; 
outside observers it seems a very much modified form of that 
teaching and one which does not offend the mind with sug- 
gestions of confiscation.” It says that “the /eaders of 
the movement are men of practical minds, who have made up ~ 
their minds to strengthen the hands of that party which 
is on the right side of” the tariff question ; that “in the 
call for the present conference this thought and pur- 
pose are frankly avowed.” ‘The last paragraph in the 
‘“‘World’s” editorial affirms that “the Single-tax men, 
in the present condition of politics, are therefore a sort 
of radical Democrats upon conviction and for practical rea- 
sons. ‘The refinements of their theory will be proper 
subjects for press discussion when they present them- 
selves in concrete form as practical issues in politics.” 


The “World” has grasped the situation with ad- 
mirable clearness. Single-taxers are, for the present, 
Democrats. When “the refinements of their theory ” 
are pushed forward it will be time enough to consider 
Henry George and his followers as Single-taxers and 
not Democrats. 


That the “World,” however, does not regard the Single- 
taxers as of great value to the Democratic party appears 
from the fact that its reports of the conference were on 
inside pages. No other paper paid as much attention 
to the subject as the “ World.” 


The work of turning the Single-taxers into “a sort 
of radical Democrats” has been accomplished by the 
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“machine” in New York, which is represented by the 
“ National Committee of the Single-tax League” as fol- 
lows: 

- Chairman, W. T. Croasdale, of New York ; Secretary, George 
St. John Leavens, of Connecticut ; Treasurer, August F. Lewis, of 
New York. Executive Committee—W. T. Croasdale, chairman ; 
George St. John Leavens, August F. Lewis, Louis F. Post, of New 
York ; Thomas G. Shearman, of New York; Reid Gordon, of New 
_ Jersey ; Lawrence Dunham, of Connecticut. 

With, possibly, one exception, the men named on this 
committee are politicians, and they have finally suc- 
ceeded in turning what was once thought to be a 
splendid moral movement into a purely political one, 
that is to be carried on by purely political methods. 


Henry George now has his place definitely fixed be- 
yond the possibility of denial. William T. Croasdale 
is the political leader of a number of “sort of radical 
Democrats” and Henry George is the person who pos- 
sesses the name with which he conjures. 


The foregoing remarks will be considered flatter- 
ing or derogatory according to the standpoint of each 
reader. If the reader believes in politics and politicians 
they will be considered flattering. They are meant to 
be merely a statement of facts. Henry George was once 
believed to bea Moses. He has become the figure head 
of a very small annex to the Democratic party. He 
might once have been a leader of his people out of 
bondage. If he has good luck he may yet become—a 
Congressman ! 


In referring to my “ Demands” one of the editorial 
writers of the “Individualist ” says :-— 

We would like to ask whether Mr. Pentecost sanctions the exist- 
ing marriage laws. His failure to demand free love is what Helen 
Gardener would call, ‘‘ paying the tribute of a thoughtless yes” 
to existing sex slavery. 

I believe in no statute laws whatever. I do not be- 
lieve there is any large person in the universe, com- 
monly called God, who has relations to men and women. 
I believe the Church and the State, as organized, au- 
thoritative institutions, are only and always detrimental 
to the happiness, the welfare, of the human race. Since 
marriage, as a religious or civil institution, is based on 
the recognition of the existence of a God or the au- 
thority of Church or State, it inevitably follows that I 
do not “sanction the existence of marriage laws.” I 
believe marriage laws result in more misery and lewd- 
ness than would obtain without them. But I do not 
believe in “free love” as that phrase is commonly un- 
derstood. Men and women should certainly be free to 
arrange their relationships to suit themselves. If they 
were thus free I think they would arrange those rela- 
tionships better than they are at present managed by 
the politicians and clergymen. I think they weuld 
eventually learn the wisdom of establishing them on 
some other basis than that of sex. As the brain in- 
creases the sex nature decreases. As the “union of 
beings” grows, sexual love dies. The more we are men 
and women the less we are animals. Why advocate 
conduct of which all but beasts are ashamed? I com- 
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mend to the editors of the “Individualist’”’ and others 
these words from the “ Kreutzer Sonata’”’:— 


‘* But,” said I, with astonishment, ‘‘how would the human race 
continue?” 


‘‘ But what is the use of its continuing?” he rejoined, vehemently. 

‘“ What! What is the use? But then we should not exist.” 

‘‘ And why is it necessary that we should exist ?” 

‘- Why, to live, to be sure.” 

‘* And why live? The object of man, as of humanity, is 
happiness, and, to attain it, humanity has a law which it must carry 
out. This law consists in the union of beings. This union is 
thwarted by the passions. And that is why, if the passions disap- 
pear, the union will be accomplished. Humanity then will have 
carried out the law, and will have no further reason to exist.” 

The reviewers do not understand the “ Kreutzer So- 
nata.” They call Posdnicheff a lunatic; but he is the 
only person who has ever spoken wisely and lucidly on 
the sex question. Clergymen, editors, and many ‘free 
lovers” alike reject his message. Is it because it is 
a call to personal purity? Take one other quotation 
from the same wonderful pages :— 

The old foundation [legal marriage] is shattered ; we must build 
a new one, but we must not preach debauchery. 

Men and women should be free to regulate their co - 
duct toward each other to suit themselves. Thesoonr 
they are thus free the sooner will they learn that they 
will be less miserable in the exact ratio in which they 
eliminate sexual passion from the “union of beings.” 


Tue following is from the pen of the editor of ‘‘ Ego- 
ism ”’:— 

Of the family Mr. Pentecost says :— 

The husband and father should not be the head of the family. He should 
be simply one of the family. He and his wife should be equals in all particu- 
lars except as to their natural differences, in intellect, disposition, etc. He 
and his children should be friends. As for scoldings, or physical punish- 
ments, they should be unheard of in any family. And as for obedience—it 
should never be demanded nor practiced. 

Mr. Pentecost speaks of the ‘‘family” with the same assurance 
that most persons use in referring to Government; as though it was 
as indispensable as Government is usually considered. He is con- 
cerned about its improvement just as Governmentalists are about 
their institution. A real husband, according to Webster and com- 
mon usage, is a male head of a household, a manager of domestic 
concerns, while a wife is a lawful consort of aman. Mr. Pentecost 
as an Anarchist cannot believe in law, but does believe, it seems, in 
wives and husbands, the creatures of law. And the family as such 
is an authoritarian institution, a little monarchy, which Mr. Pente- 
cost is willing to turn into akind of voluntary association, providing 
it has a ‘‘husband and father” and a wife, and the father and his 
children are friends. But suppose the father was a friend of both 
mother and children but not a husband, or the mother owned the 
house and children and was not a wife, but an independent woman 
without a question about equals or fathers, would it not do just as 
well—better? ‘This is heresy, however, that Mr. Pentecost will do 
well not to assume publicly, if he ‘‘ catches on.” 


I have no private ‘‘heresies.” Whatever I believe I 
am always ready “to assume publicly.” When, in the 
foregoing paragraph, I wrote of the “husband and 
father” and the “wife” I was writing of things as 
they are. All that I said applies to a man and woman 
and their children; whether the man and woman have 
been legally marr:ed or not. I do not regard the 
“family ” as indispensable, or as having any necessary 
relation to Government. Where a father and mother 
and child live together there is a family, What I have 
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written in foregoing paragraphs respecting the extract 
from the “Individualist”” will, I hope, suffice for com- 
ment on the last portion of the quotation from “Ego- 
_ism,” 


Tur Woman’s Nationa! Industrial League of Amer- 
ica, whose headquarters is in Washington, and of which 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith is the indefatigable president, is 
praying Congress to make some laws in behalf of work- 
ing women. In its presentation to that august body 
of politicians, it says that “in the cotton and woolen 
mills of New York and some of the New England States 
women and children work ten hours a day for from 35 
to 75 cents a day, and cites the cases of the jacket 
makers in New York city, who get only 15 cents for 
each garment. It has the severest strictures to make in 
regard to the laboring people of Massachusetts, where, 
it is charged, parents find it necessary to burn the fam- 
ily Bibles in order to conceal the ages of their children 
who are at work. A quotation is given from the last 
annual report of the Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Labor, who says that 391 children between the ages of 
10 and 13 are employed in the factories, in addition to 
69,807 girls between the ages of 14 and 19, this number 
being 61 per cent of the whole population of the state 
of that age. A quotation is also given from the Massa- 
chusetts census of 1885, which states that during the 
year ending June 30, 1885, 15,583 women were furnished 
with work «t home, and the amount paid to these 
women for the whole year was $514,362, or at the aver- 
age rate of $33.10 each for 312 working days, equal to 
ten and three-fifths centsa day. The memorial also 
calls attention to the fact that the silk weavers of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., have announced that they will shortly make 
a reduction of 40 per cent in their rate of wages, not- 
withstanding the tariff bill gives them an average pro- 
tection of 20 percent. The memorial concludes with 
an earnest appeal to Congress for relief from this state 
of things.” All this is pathetic. Do not the women 
know that Congress sits only to look after the interests 
of monopolists? What do politicians care for working 
women ? 


Tue Philadelphia Single-tax society offered five hun- 
dred dollars reward for the announcement of a better 
system of taxation than the Single-tax. B. Franklin 
Clark, of Belvidere, N. J., claimed the reward, citing 
“the voluntary system practiced in the free cities in 
Germany before the empire, which always supplied 
sufficient for the support of the Government.” A. H. 
Stephenson, speaking for the Single-tax society, com- 
ments at length on Mr. Clark’s claim, among other 
things saying that “it will not do to claim that because 
a few cities supported their governments by voluntary 
contributions that such a system could raise sufficient 
revenue in this country today.” ‘To which, I think, it 
may be fairly replied that if our people would not vol- 
untarily support our town, city, state, and national gov- 
ernments it would be a demonstration that they neither 
wish nor need them. People are generally willing to 
pay for what they wish or think they need. If there 
were no other. objections to the Single-tax, the fact that 
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it would have to be collected by force is sufficient. To 
take money from people by force is robbery, even though 
it is called a tax. 


Tuer mob that assaulted Garrison in Boston was largely 
made up of “respectable and influential” persons, “gen- 
tlemen of property and influence from all parts of the 
city.” In speaking of Mayor Lyman’s attitude toward 
that mob, Garrison said :— 

He shamefully truckled to wealth and respectability. 
been a mob of workingmen assaulting a meeting of merchants, no 
doubt he would have acted with energy and decision, and they 
would have been routed by force. But broadcloth and money alter 
the case; they are above the law, and the imperious masters of poor 
men. Woe unto the city, and woe unto the land, in which such dis- 
tinctions obtain! And heis-unfit to be vested with authority who 
makes these distinctions the rule of his conduct ! 

In all countries and cities “such distinctions obtain.” 
All mayors or others in authority make “these distinc- 
tions the rule of” their conduct. The only use for a 
public official is to see to it that the rich get and main- 
tain unjust advantages over the poor. 


A CORRESPONDENT, at present in London, privately 
writes me thus :— 


I am glad to learn that your shrinking from the thought of an- 


nihilation after death grows less and less as your years increase. 
Does not that prove (or suggest) that the ideas of deity and immor- 


tality are affairs wholly of heredity and education? Thereisno 


reason why any of us should dread death more than we dread lying 
down to sleep when tired. Still. I admit the terrible tragi-comedy 
of all life on this little ball of dirt that whirls about the sun. Now 
and then, on Sundays, I wander of an afternoon among the vast 
masses here who throng in Hyde Park. I listen to. one man 
haranguing his little random audience on the goodness of God; to 
some other man raving against the outrages of capitalists; to still 
some other man shouting his theories about Spiritualism and the 
hope of a ‘‘ hereafter” through perceived and accredited pheno- 
mena like ‘‘raps” and ‘‘table-tipping.”’ 

The whole pageantry appeals to me as an infinitely sad one.- Its 
reach and striving after the unknown are fraught with pathos 
enough to make any actual Creator weep tears as big as the Cano- 
pus that he is supposed to have set blazing in his firmament. 

To those who take time to think, the phenomena of 
human life are sad enough, indeed, to break one’s 
heart. “ 


RINCTUM maintains his points thus :— 


Your reasoning (see issue of August 21) appears to me weak. 
Under the lien law the workman has preference only for the value 
he created, as he should have. ‘The police power does not ‘‘ favor 
one class against another,” in thus collecting just wages. This law 
remains an exception to your definition. 

I called for the mention of a law not against violent 
attacks on person or property that does not favor one — 
class against another. Rinctum cited the “lien law.” 
I replied that it made the workman a preferred creditor. © 
I still think the lien law gives the workmen on a build- 
ing an unjust advantage over persons who may have 
sold the contractor or owner of the building materials, 
There is no reason why a workman should be paid 
wages that is not also a reason why a brickseller 
should be paid for his bricks. Except to get an advan- 
tage over other creditors there would be no reason for 
alien law. But think of it, Out of hundreds of thou- 
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sands of laws so acute a man as Rinctum can think of 

but one which he thinks does not favor one class against 
another ! 

_ I think the mother has the sole right to children too young to 

choose as against the father, if she desires toleave him. I demand 

_a law to this effect to prevent the father from separating mother 
and child. 

I acknowledge Rinctum’s right to think as he says he 
does and to “demand” that some outside person shall 
be paid by taxation to interfere between a father and 
mother concerning the disposal of a child; but I differ 
with him. 


Many of our readers will be glad to know that in 
the case of Moses Harman an order for a new trial 
has been secured and that Mr. Harman is out of prison. 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


BIGHT. 
BY HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN, 


The ages of war and battle 
Are over and gone, we trust, 
With musket and cannon rattle, 
With lance and bayonet thrust ; 


And in all the years to follow 
Men shall learn war no more; 
Mars shall bow to Apollo, 
And Peace bind shore to shore. 


But yet is earth full of evil, 
And though her harvests are fair, 
Still the worm and the weevil 
Their fruitage plunder and share. 


Still the uncounted toilers 

In sorrow to sorrow are born; 
Still their banded despoilers 

Drive them with lash and thorn. 


No! the wars are not ended; 
’*Tis only the weapons are new. 
But how shall the right be defended 
Of the many against the few? 


The many, faint-hearted and scattered, 
The few, embattled and bold; 

The rabble starving and tattered, 
The phalanx in purple and gold. 


What trumpet shall blow their evangel, 
‘What host for them be arrayed ? 

In heaven appears no angel, 
On earth no fiery blade. 


Yet wait but a little season, 
And all shall be overpast; 

Force shall surrender to reason 
And justice be wrought at last. 


Never through hate and sorrow, 
Nor red with clouds of strife, 
Shall dawn that blessed morrow, 

On man’s benighted life. 
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One thing alone can banish 
The dark, and the wrong make right; 
It dawns, and the shadows vanish, 
It shines, and the world has Licur! 
Burlington, Vt. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM MR. FRANK. 


Jamestown, N, Y., August 10, 1890. 
My dear Mr, Pentecost: 

I feel called upon to reply to your personal letter to 
myself in the TwenTietH Century of August 7, because, 
to speak the real truth, I think you not only failed to 
meet the substance of my argument, but, perverting its 
true meaning, you constructed a man of straw, seem: 
ingly out of my positions, and then proceeded delibe- 
rately to tear him to pieces. 

Still I must confess it awakes in me a certain amount 
of sadness to oppose you. For I can easily see you 
thoroughly believe in your conclusions, and they seem 
to fill you with a world of comfort and inspiring hope. 
To undertake to shatter your logic seems something 
like cutting a dear friend to the heart. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that you and 
I are equally in search of the same desideratum. We 
want the truth and nothing but the truth. Therefore 
we are both willing to alter our conclusions and recon- 
struct our arguments a thousand times a day if we can 
only thereby approach the nearer to the truth. There- 
fore this discussion should be fearless and without the 
needless waste of sympathy. 

I cannot but feel that when you say, “Clearly, Mr. 
Frank, you did not weigh your words,” the fault lies 
rather with yourself, who added to my words a conclu- 
sion which they would not sustain, and thus caused 
them to weigh more than they were intended to. You 
say, for instance: “In theory you are an Anarchist.” 

“You say you believe in Anarchism, but you 
favor Nationalism, etc., as having the element of prac- 
ticability.” “You accept Anarchism, the philosophy of 
freedom, as an ideal; you speak of it as the highest 
philosophy,” etc. Now, is not this jumping at conclu- 
sions all too precipitately? Where could you find in 
my first communication any statement that would sus- 
tain the logical conclusions you deduce? When I 
spoke of it as the “highest philosophy ” I was quoting 
from your private letter to me, and simply stating your 
own conception of Anarchism, 

All that I admitted in my first letter concerning the 
so-called “philosophy of freedom” was contained in the 
following sentence :— 

I can conceive of society being slowly educated up to such an 
ethical state as to make something like Anarchism possible in a far, 
far away period of the future ; and I have no fault to find with An- 
archism as explained by you and Tucker, as an zdeal dream of an 
magined soctety. 

On the basis of these assertions you rest your state- 
ment that in theory I am an Anarchist, but fearing its 
practical success I do not dare to advocate it and bear 
the odium incumbent on the initiation of a new reform. 

Now, my dear Mr. Pentecost, this comes dangerously 
close to the word-jugglery of sheerest pettifoggism. 
What I said was that your theory was a conceivable 
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ideal of an imagined state of society. Is that asserting 
that that imagination can ever be realized, and because 
I can conceive of the ideal I therefore believe that 
some time society willrealize it? Notnecessarily. Such 
dreams may inhabit the mind by the thousands, yet 
you would hardly deem it sane or sensible to advocate 
every such dream as a possible ultimate to which you 
would begin at once to direct the development of soci- 
ety. 

For instance, a conceivable ideal of an imagined so- 
eiety would be one wherein every physical and human 
want could be instantly supplied to every man, woman, 
and child the moment the desire was conceived. You 
would not think it wise to agitate mankind’s accept- 
ance of such an ideal and its laborious effort to attain 
it, because you realize that such an ideal belongs simply 
to the fancy or the imagination, but is seemingly in- 
capable of reduction to practical life. 

That is my intellectual attitude toward ideal Anarch- 
ism—I recognize it as a beautiful dream, a pleasant 
fancy, affecting me like an idyl or a pastoral world, or 
like some sublime strain of music, yet well satisfied 
it is but a dream, and can be enjoyed and realized only 
as such. 

I say this is my present attitude. I may be wrong, 
and when I am convinced of my error I will gladly 
“ right-about-face” and march under the banners of 
the fomenting army of Anarchists. 

But it seems to me you utterly ignored the stress of 
the argument which I advanced. You paid no atten- 
tion, by the way, to the objection which I introduced 
to the “‘zmmedtate cessation of property in vacant land,” 
which seems to me to be very valid, and seriously to 
neutralize the efficacy of one of your most persistent 
claims. ; 

But the especial bent of the argument I advanced I 
hinted at in the following words: “I cannot see how 
codperative social support, without any coercive ele- 
ment of restraint or obligation, would successfully sus- 
tain a community of interdependent social beings, with 
the present ethical and spiritual bases prevailing. You see 
the drift of mythought. It is that two educative forces 
must work together, the one external, affecting the so- 
cietary environment, the other internal, affecting the 
individual environment and constitution.” 

Now, because you entirely ignored this argument, I 
must make it the gist of the present letter. I agree 
with you when you say that if we behold an ideal,while 
it can never be absolutely realized, we should so work 
that each “next attainable state” “shall be in the 
a&irection of the ideal.” 

It is because I believe that the methods of reform 
which you propose, having reference, as they do, alone 
to the external shell of society, are wot in the direction 
of the ideal, but if heeded and enforced would result 
in pushing the ideal still farther into the future, that 
I cannot codperate with you in proclaiming your eco- 
nomic principles. If ideal Anarchism is ever in part 
to be realized on this planet I am forcibly convinced it 
will be initiated because of the higher evolution of in- 
dividual ethical and spiritual standards, rather than 
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because of any wholesale, gradual, or sudden reforma- 
tion, which will affect only the societary environment, — 
This is my position. 

Let me try to enforce my thought. I insist that so- 
ciety, whether as political government or voluntary 
socialism, will gradually accommodate itself to the in- 
stinct and bias of its collective units. The external 
shell or form of society is therefore not the plane on 
which true reformatory and progressive labor ought 
chiefly to be employed. Reform, educate, ennoble the © 
individual, Then when you have sufficiently moulded 
the units, it will not be long before they will fit together 
in harmonious juxtapositions, and thus almost uncon- 
sciously drop into their proper places. 

Philosophic Anarchism demands voluntary codpera- 
tion. But how can codperation be voluntary unless the 
volition of the individual is submissive to the necessi- — 
ties of peaceful society? Youcannotinstitute a peace- 
able voluntary codperation until every individual mem- 
ber of such a community is sufficiently elevated in 
spiritual perception and ethical obligation tomake him 


a fit factor of such acommunity. Evidently then the ~ 


condition of the individual is of more consequence than ¢ 
that of the collective whole. The whole will adapt it- 
self to the parts. The chemical molecule can only be 
what the individual atoms necessitate that it should 
be. 

Therefore urge with all your might and main the 


ethics of Anarchism. Let the strain of your efforts be 


along this line, and the heroic treatment which you 


demand for social evils will scarcely be required. : 
But you will ask: “What, do you mean zever to at- 


tack the external shell, shatter it fora time,and mould ~ 
itanew? That is nothing but dassez-faire philosophy.” — 

No; Ido not mean that. But I say, do your greatest 
and most constant work on the inside of the shell 
(among individuals). Then when the time is ready— 
when by your efficient work among the units, the hour — 
is ripe—for a strong blow on the outside, make it, and 
but little commotion will ensue. The collective whole 
will then easily readjust itself to the demands and ne- 
cessities of the separate units. 

You cite Jesus and his Golden Rule. Itis well. In 
this case, whatever we may think of him, his example 
is profitable and suggestive. Now, please notice that 
Jesus as a world reformer did not insist upon more 
aggressive action than what is implied in this Golden 
Rule: “Whatsoever ye would that others should do 
unto you do ye even sounto them,” This hedeemed a 
sufficiently effectual force for all social, political, and 
religious reformation and progress. 

There was one occasion, you will recall, when he was 
called upon to decide this very issue, and when even 
the very problem of political taxation, which we are 
discussing, was presented to him for his solution. Now, 
how did he solve it? His opponents, to beguile him, 
asked him: ‘“ Shall we -pay tribute unto Cesar?” He sim- 
ply replied: “ Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Ceesar’s and unto God the things which are God’s.” 

Clearly you must see that Jesus’s solution and advice 
are not identical with yours. For if some Hugh O. 
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Pentecost had been present at that discussion he would 
have cried: “But howcan you so falsely and incon- 
sistently instruct us? Have you not urged us to prac- 
tice the Golden Rule? But how can we practice this 
rule when all the world, because of its man-made laws 
and political governments, and plutocratic rulers and 
legislators, makes such practice absolutely impossible? 
You have enjoined upon us arule which can be adhered 
to only in a highly elevated and perfected state of so- 
ciety. I therefore demand that you make society over 
again ; that its very foundations be overturned that we 
may begin to build it anew from the bottom. The in- 
dividual is suppressed and is an irresponsible nonen- 
tity. It is not his fault that he is a plutocrat or a 
tramp. The system is at fault.. Therefore I demand 
that the system—the social fabric—be torn in pieces 
and framed anew. 

“To this end I demand ‘the encouragement of smug- 
gling and the evasion of .all compulsory taxation’; the 
abrogation of all laws, and that ‘wemake no more laws’; 
that every one be encouraged to occupy and use vacant 
land ; that mutual banks be formed or other than gov- 
ernment money be uttered,’ ” etc., etc. 

Now, to all this I hear Jesus’s simplereply: ‘ Render 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” etc. Now, 
why would he so answer? Because he doubtless well 
knew that if each man and woman made it his highest 
ambition to “render unto God the things which are 
God’s” (that is, to strive to live every day as nearly as 
possible up to his or her own ethical and spiritual 
ideals), then day by day Cesar would demand less and 
God could command more; social tyranny would grow 
less and less, while truth, unselfishness, and harmony 
would be daily more manifest, till the time would come 
when by easy and natural evolution God (Truth and 
Justice) would be absolute, and Cesar (tyranny, injus- 
tice, and supercilious authority) would vanish into 
nothing. 

This is the line along which to reach the ends of 
philosophic Anarchism, if such ideal economics shall 
ever be approximately realized in this practical sphere. 
You will note that the slave problem was agitated and 
finally solved by this ethical, educative method. For 
fifty years the laws of the land were continuously al- 
tered to accommodate themselves to the varying de- 
mands of the progressive political conscience. The 
final overthrow of this social crime was achieved only 
when a sufficiently large leaven of individual con- 
sciences throughout the nation was developed to affect 
the entire lump. The mistake that was made in that 
issue, however, was that there were too many who were 
eager to strike the blow upon the outer shell of society 
before a sufficient development had ensued within, to 
save a general calamity in consequence of the blow. 
War simply ensued because the education of the indi- 
vidual had not sufficiently developed to annihilate 
slavery without the war. A little more time and it 
would have been accomplished without disaster. 

Therefore, I say, urge all your beautiful ideal ethics 
of Anarchism upon the race as Christ did, but trust 
more to their evolution of the individual, and let soci- 
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ety, step by step, avail itself of each advancement. 
Thus Progressionism becomes a higher as well as safer 
philosophy than Anarchism. Progressionism simply 
means the adoption, at each upward move of the social 
advance, of each higher demand of truth and justice 
which is available and appropriate at that period. 

If this leads to Anarchism—then Anarchism will 
prove itself to be the true ideal toward which the prog- 
ress of the race is advancing. But if it leads away 
from Anarchism, then the reverse follows, and it simply 
demonstrates, what has often happened before, that 
what some thinkers believe to be an ideal end of the 
race is a delusion—ideal and beautiful—but yet a de- 
lusion. You see now the logic of my appeal to keep 
our eyes wide open that we may adopt each “next avail- 
able step.” Iam freerthan you. You are bound bya 
theory. I am not. 

You say that Nationalism, Single-taxism, etc., lead 
away from the ideal of social freedom and highest 
happiness. How can you show this? You admit, and 
have said so over and over again, that poverty is the 
greatest crime of our present social system and holds 
within its bosom the curse of all other social crimes 
and curses. But yet you have also repeatedly said that 
you could see how Single-taxism or “ Georgeism,” as 
well as Nationalism, would abolish poverty if such a 
system were ever put in force. 

Well, with the greatest crime of society removed, it- 
self the cause of countless other crimes, will not the 
step achieving this be in the direction of social freedom 
of the far, far away ideal? 

Ah, but you insist—it will introduce other conditions 
which interfere with absolute freedom ! 

There you are, insisting on the ¢mmediate attainment 
of the ideal while you ridicule me for assuming that 
you advocated that ideals could ever be immediately re- 
alized. 

Now, if you had been present in the early colonial 
assemblies, when out forefathers were debating the 
issue of severing their relations with England, you 
would have been one of the nullifyers of that sub- 
limely patriotic act of history, because your “ weather 
eye” would have been cast so far along the ages that 
you could have foreseen all the political and social in- 
equalities which would come to pass in the proposed 
government—and you would have cried out: “No, 
better the ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of. If we cannot leap to freedom at once, let us 
take no step that affords us partial freedom only, but 
oppresses us with the consciousness that individually 
we are still slaves to circumstances. I behold an ideal 
far, far in advance of what you now propose as a prac- 
tical and ‘available step’ of progress. True, the step 
which you are about to take will cut off a thousand 
political and social evils which have oppressed us; it 
will enable our land to become one of the most highly 
civilized of nations and will strike the bonds of oppres- 
sion and tyranny from millions of beings; not only this, 
but I can see how it will send a thrill of inspiration 
around the world which will exalt the hope of man and 
introduce an era of larger happiness, freedom, and con- 
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tentment than the world yet ever realized; all this 1 
see, but still I must oppose this measure because it is 
clear to my vision that you are not moving in the ‘di- 
rection of my ideal’—for my ideal is absolute and un- 
qualified individual freedom, and what you are propos- 
ing is only partial freedom, which will still suffer so 
many woes to remain in this world. Therefore I pro- 
test against this revolutionary step, determined to op- 
pose all reforms and the creation of all new govern- 
ments, however partially and palliatively good they 
may be, till I can launch all mankind into that ideal 
situation which is the maddening dream of my life.” 

Now, my dear Pentecost, is not this your logic? Honor 
bright, would you not have been compelled to use such 
an argument to be consistent with your present agita- 
tion, were you standing at the side of Patrick Henry, 
one hundred and fifteen years ago? 

Now, I insist, that all the objections which you raise 
against Socialism, Georgeism, Nationalism, or any other 
palliative reform or “next available step” are simply 
based upon the fact that they do not at once introduce 
the highest ideal of society which your imagination is 
capable of conceiving. 

But now I am prepared to show you that what you 
propose as fractical steps leading to your ideal, Anarch- 
ism, do not at all lead in that direction but directly op- 
posite. 

You say: “Make no more laws atall. This is the 
word of Anarchism to congvess and legislatures. Make 
no more laws on any subject.” 

You have admitted in your reply that you cannot see 
how “a lawless, governmentless, voluntarily codpera- 
tive society can exist as a social body at once with 
harmony, peace, and sobriety.” Then of course you 
must logically admit what follows, that if our congress 
and legislatures should obey the “voice of Anarchism” 
and cease to make another law, not even a good law to 
take the place of a bad law, then the state of society 
which I pictured, “lawless, governmentless,” etc., would 
immediately ensue, which as you admit would be devoid 
of “happiness, peace, and sobriety”! Now, would it ap- 
proach your ideal to institute a social condition today 
devoid of “happiness, peace, and sobriety”? Would 
this “practical step” which you urge upon the imme- 
diate attention of the age lead in the “direction of your 
ideal” of philosophic Anarchism, if our congresses and 
legislatures should be daft enough to heed it? 

Is it not plain to you, now, that what you are thus 
demanding can only be granted, with fortunate results, 
when individuals have sufficiently developed along the 
ethical plane to suffer the introduction of the golden 
age of ideal social conditions; but practically, for the 
present hour, your demand amounts to nothing for the 
good of the race? 

Again, you demand the “immediate and unconditional 
cessation of property in vacant land” and “absolute 
freedom to use vacant land.” 

Now, these demands you are urging on the fresent age ; 
though you admit you do not expect them ever to be 
heeded till some “far, far away future.” But still you 
make the demand for foday. Now, supposing at the pres- 
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ent moment, with the present ethical and spiritual stand- 
ards which the race respects, a sufficiently strong po- 
litical party should succeed in bringing about the 
achievement of your demands, what would ensue? 
A peaceable, happy, contended social status? What 
about this vacant land? What zs vacant and what is 
occupied? Declare a// land vacant today and begin the 
scramble for possession—what would ensue? A peace- 
able, contented state of society? Shall occupied or used 
land be precisely so much ground as is covered by the 
buildings, or shall a few feet extra be included for 
lawns, gardens, etc.? Shall a man be allowed to hold a 
piece of property in usufruct because he need a little 


‘exercise and so every morning gets up early and walks 
over a ten-acre lot in the centre of a great city and © 


thus insist that it is zot vacant—because he is using it 


-for his personal comfort, benefit, and physical develop- 


ment; while another poor fellow, who is an invalid and 
confined to a little dungeon of a bedroom, with only a 
sick wife to nurse him, without sufficient nourishment 
to sustain his failing body, who unfortunately has no 
boys or girls to tramp over a ten-acre lot, shall be al- 
lowed only the bare ground on which his little hut 
stands and nothing but the slender path that leads to 
his front door—because this is all that he actually uses 
and therefore according to your philosophy of “free 
land” can be entitled to no more? 

Will such conditions as these “lead in the direction ” 
of your fine ideal? Ah, but you say such conditions 
cannot come to pass when pure Anarchism is in force. 
That is simply saying that when every individual shall 
be so spiritually and ethically developed that he will 
instinctively obey the Golden Rule, when we shall have 
become a race of Emersons or when all of us are Christs, 
then these conflicts incident to your philosophy would 
not ensue. But that is simply admitting my original 
assertion that it is all but an “ideal dream of an im- 
agined (but doubtless impossible) state of society.” 

Would I dare further to encroach on your space I 
would proceed to show you that there is not an objec- 
tion which you have raised or can raise against Na- 
tionalism or Bellamyism—which I could not use as an 
equally forcible objection against your Anarchism. 

For your objections against all these are based on the 
claim that they would cause unhappiness to exist among 
men—but if all men were ideally developed these sys- 
tems would effect no more unhappiness than your An- 
archistic no-system—for everbody would be unselfish, 
altruistic, more desirous of helping others than of gain- 
ing a personal advantage; hence there could be no un- 
happiness. AndthusIsay:— — 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
What’s best administered is best. 


Develop men and women ethically and spiritually, and — 


systems of government will be utterly inconsequential. 
With such exalted standards in vogue today even our 
present system of government could be utilized to the 
highest comfort of the race and this very moment be 
made to introduce the golden age of the world. 

Thus I have presented to you some of the grounds 
on which I rest my philosophy of social Progression- 


devotion to your convictions— 
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ism as set over against your philosophy of Anarchism. 
With deep respect and admiration for your gallant 
% Henry FRANK. 


WHAT I SAW ON THE EAST SIDE. 


BY HELEN WESTON, 

I had never been among the poor. I had never seen 
them in all their wretchedness, until one day two friends 
offered to go with me through some of the poorest tene- 
ment-house districts of New York city. I gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation, feeling sure that seeing with my 
own eyes would help me more to realize the injustice 
under which the poor of a great city suffer, than allthe 
information I could obtain from books. 

The saying, “ One half the world does not know how 
the other half lives,” is only too true. 

From Broadway and Canal street we made our way 
to Hester street, stopping for a moment to look into a 
gold beater’s window and watch the men at work, pass- 
ing many children by the way, bare headed, bare footed, 
and poorly clad, at play on the sidewalk. As we walked 
on, we were attracted by a small crowd gathered at a 
street corner. A child told us a woman had struck a 
boy. We then noticed that an elderly woman with 
grey hair and a hard-looking face stood scolding away, 
while the crowd only laughed and jeered at her. Turning 
to the right, wecame upon a woman ina doorway, lying 
at full length on the stone step, one arm thrown over 
her head, apparently in a drunken stupor. Onlya few 


‘steps farther on sat a man, his head leaning against 


the side of a doorway, sound asleep. Beside him on 
the step was a dirty paper containing pieces of bread, 
covered with flies. Everywhere were little children, 
dirty, ragged, and bare footed, playing in the street— 
their only playground, save some dark alleyway lead- 
ing toa small paved yard facing a rear tenement, of 
which we could catch glimpses as we passed. 

In this street we noticed many old women with curi- 
ous-looking wigs, all of the same color and make, as if 
they had been purchased at the same shop. 

Mulberry street fairly swarmed with human beings, 
Italians—men, women, and children—the men talking 
loudly, the women, many of them old and wrinkled, with 
long gold earrings and necklaces about their shriveled 
necks, probably heirlooms handed down from a former 
generation, and which the Italians, even in their pov- 
erty, are unwilling to part with. Some of the young 
women are old before their time. The very children 


- look stunted and appear like little men and women. 


On the sidewalks were many little stalls with dande- 
lions and other greens for sale, besides decaying fruit 
and dirty, mouldy-looking pieces of bread. In some 
places large sacks filled with loaves stood on the side- 
walks. | . 

We had to pick our way carefully, so as not to tread 
on the children. There were children, children, every- 
where. Many women passed us, some about to become 
mothers, carrying enormous bags, filled with paper, on 
their heads. But the saddest sight of all, was to see 
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them carry on their heads great round logs of wood, 
four or five feet long, and five or six inches in thick- 
ness. 

We looked down a dark cellarway and saw women 
sitting on the floor, in the dim light, picking over dirty 
rags. Under a table on the sidewalk, its head resting 
on an old, shabby pillow, lay a little child, asleep, ap- 
parently alone, and unconscious of all the noise around. 
Farther on a crowd had collected around a policeman, 
who had just brought a man out of a second-hand 
store, but his offense could not have been great, as he 
was let off, and the crowd soon dispersed. By some 
tool he carried in his hand, I judged him to be a me- 
chanic, a little the worse for liquor. We next came to 
aman and woman standing together. She had a hard, 
bad face, and his was not much better. He was evi- 
dently scolding her, and she was crying. 

In Mott street we saw curious-looking vegetables that 
looked like large cucumbers, but rougher and more 
knotted, and others that resembled green gourds. Some 
of the basement doors, with queer signs in Chinese 
characters, looked gloomy and forbidding, as if one 
would not care to penetrate into their depths. On one 
door-step sat an old Chinaman who had one of the 
worst faces I have ever seen. 

Hot corn and ice cream is sold along these streets, 
and cans of garbage stand on the sidewalks where the 
children play. 

I saw some bad faces among the men, but oh, the 
women! The hard and degraded look that poverty has 
stamped upon their faces is shocking to behold. Your 
eyes turn in pity from the young girl who has just 
made some coarse remark to a man in passing, to rest 
upon the children, and you think : only a few years and 
these little ones will be young girls with nothing to 
look forward to but sorrow and degradation, and in yet 
a few more years their faces will assume the brutal and 
dreadful look that long years of poverty, ignorance, 
and crime have stamped upon the features of their 
parents. 

The time occupied in seeing these sad sights was lit- 
tle more than an hour. And to think that this goes on 
year in and year out, and within almost a stone’s throw 
of Broadway, where many who pass daily never even 
know of the sorrow and poverty that isso near! And 
I only saw the outside of the houses. What these peo- 
ple call their Zomes I have never seen. 

I took the boat at South Ferry feeling I had been in 
another world. I could not read. My mind was too 
full of what I had seen. When I reached my comfort- 
able home, with its large, cool rooms, plenty of air and 
sunshine, and every bodily comfort, with the garden 
full of flowers, green grass, and shady trees, I thought: 
“ Here is a play-ground those children never see; some 
of them have never even seen a flower.” And I thought: 
“Must this go on forever? Will only charity be given 
to the poor and never justice?” I cannot believe it. 
The rich have much to answer for. I, myself, am 
partly responsible for the sights I have seen. 

Had I been a good Christian I suppose I should have 
thanked God for all my blessings and prayed for the 
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poor. But I could not. I only lay awake, thinking: “I 
will do what little I can to help on the day of freedom 
which must come in time, though I may never live to 
see it. I shall be happier doing so than in any other 
way.” 

It is only the rich who do wrong with impunity. 
Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 


Plate sin with gold, and the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


West New Brighton, Staten Island. 


MEDALS FOR ~ DUNCES. 


BY DYER D. LUM. 


Is Nationalism, economically, in accord with the re- 
quirements of progress? As a piece of sentiment, an 
appeal to the emotions, the social system described in 
“Looking Backward” has no interest to the economist. 
Time, in its judgment upon schemes for social regen- 
eration, ever determines fitness by accordance with the 
requirements of progress. Sentiment has a wide field 
for itself in human relations, but in economics it has as 
little place as a Saturday half-holiday in the orthodox 
description of life in the New Jerusalem. 

Whether or not, as Buckle contends, all progress has 
been intellectual rather than moral, and consists in 
opening of opportunities to natural capacity, it is un- 
questionably true that the awakening of conscience to 
the inequity of relations once regarded as consistent 
with a high morality, is but greater intellectual per- 
ception in the application of ethical principles. It may 
also be affirmed as equally unquestionable that this ex- 
tension of judgment in applying moral precepts has 
gone on pari passu with the decline of militancy, or in 
other words, the increase of opportunity and wider scope 
for the exercise of personal liberty. 

Spencer’s statement that all social progress has been 
from the regime of satus to a regime of contract furnishes 
a test by which all reformatory schemes for social re- 
adjustment may be examined In all organized bodies, 
whether in biological or sociological spheres, progress 
is marked by increasing complexity and specialization 
of parts and functions. A departure toward simplicity 
becomes retrogression. A “regime of contract” as the 
ideal of the industrial type necessarily implies the ac- 
ceptance of “the law of equal freedom,” a social state 
of affairs in which parity of conditions opens full op- 
portunity to natural capacity in the exploitation of 
nature. And equal freedom, upon which all progres- 
sive ideals must be based, rigorously excludes not alone 
privilege, but also fixity of relations. Status carries 
with it fixity, but contract involves plasticity under 
ever-varying needs. Hence order ever follows progress 
and is dependent upon it, rather than instituted. 

Nationalism in its regimentation of social life is mili- 
tant in character, sacrificing the requisite plasticity of 
relations demanded by progress to fixity. In any sys- 
tem once znstituted, progress findsits term. The “order” 
resulting is that which reigned at Warsaw, an estab- 
lished uniformity in which a premium is placed upon 
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mediocrity. And in this connection there are perhaps 
no words more applicable to those who are vainly en- 


deavoring to inoculate economics with sentiment under — 


the euphemistic appellation of Nationalism, than the 
following by Wilhelm von Humboldt :— 


The very variety arising from the union of members of individu- 
als is the highest good which social life can confer, and this variety 
is undoubtedly merged into uniformity in proportion to the meas- 
ure of State interference. Under such a system, it is not so much 
the individual members of a nation living united in the bonds of a 
civil compact but isolated subjects living in relation to the State, or 
rather to the spirit which prevails in its government—a relation in 
which the undue preponderance of the State element tends already 
to fetter the free play of individual energies. Like causes produce 
like effects ; and hence, in proportion as State codperation increases 
in extent and efficiency, acommon resemblance diffuses itself, not 
only through all the agents to which it is applied, but through all 
the results of their activity. And this is the very design which 
States havein view. They desire nothing so much as comfort, ease, 
tranquillity ; and these are most readily secured when there is little 
or no discordancy among that which is individual. But that to 
which man’s energies are ever urging him, and toward which he 
must ceaselessly direct his efforts, is the very reverse of this inert- 
ness and uniformity—it is variety and activity. It is to these alone 
that we are to look for the free development of character in all its 
vigorous and multiform diversity of phase and manifestation ; and, 
to appeal to the inner motive of the individual man, there can be no 
one, surely, so far sunk and degraded, as to prefer for himself per- 
sonally comfort and enjoyment to greatness; and he who draws 
conclusion for such a preference in the case of others may justly be 
suspected of misconceiving the essential nobleness of human nature, 
and of agreeing to transform his fellow-creatures into mere ma- 
chines.” 

That these conclusions are pertinent needs no elab- 
orate argument. Equality of opportunity or parity of 
conditions, which is included in the assertion of “the 
law of equal freedom,” cannot be established, instituted, 
because that involves its denial in restricting the play 
of free competition. Equal freedom and full compe- 
tition are identical statements. While this has never 
yet had but partial scope, all progress, nevertheless, has 
consisted in its extension. There can be no competition 
between the slave and his master because parity of con- 
ditions is excluded. Neither'is there free competition 
between him whose capital enjoys legislative grant of 
privilege and he whose necessities compel him to sell 
his labor on terms dictated by the holder of capital. 

An illustration of the full play of competition under 


parity of conditions to natural capacity is the school- 


room. The abolition of militancy in the domain of 


thought, which ended the night of the middle ages, has 


left knowledge free, so to speak, to the exploitation of 
the humblest capacity. In the school-room competition 
(emulation) is incited and natural capacity alone limits 
acquirement of intellectual wealth. Whatever be the 
attainments of those who stand at the head of the class, 
however greater may be their capacity tor such attain- 
ment, their wealth acquired in no way exploits the dul- 
lards who stand at the foot. Whether present incen- 
tives to the scholar are wise or unwise is not to the 
point, for the necessity of learning includes the neces- 
sity for incentive. The veriest dunce in being prodded 
to attain what the limitation of his capacity permits, is 
unconscious of the wealth lying beyond his reach : to 
him it is as if it were not. 
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The organization of the school-room upon the mili- 
tant theory of Nationalism would reverse all this by 
equalizing opportunities and rewards. The system of 
Communism described in ‘“ Looking Backward” applied 
to the school-room, starting from sentiment, would rail 
at the inequity of varying capacity and seek its recti- 
fication in organizing, or instituting, the ratio of supply 
to demand upon acommon basis. But any system which 
made the reward of app'ication uniform in order to 
correct the natural inequality of capacity, would neces- 
sarily make the capacity of the dunce the standard of 
attainment. Thus denial of the requirements of equal 
freedom to capacity would place a premium upon me- 
diocrity. 

Nor is this illustration inappropriate. Those who 
are “looking backward” to Sparta and Peru for models 
of social relations, who regard society as subject to 
regulative interference, and who find in enforced regi- 
mentation incentive to exertion and in communistic dis- 
tribution the goal of activity, are bestowing medals 
upon the dunces in the economic class. By making 
material needs the aim of life, by instituting in social 
life the survival of the unfittest, and establishing an 
enforced uniformity which will dwarf the development 
of the kindlier feelings progress has done so much to 
call forth under increased freedom, the acme of dunce- 
dom is instituted, where status will indeed transform 
our “ fellow-creatures into mere machines,” 

That Nationalist-Communists have abiding /azth that 
progressive evolution will bring all persons to think as 
they do, and thus voluntarily consent to a militant or- 
ganization of social relations in which the survival of 
the unfittest becomes a governmental function, is but 
corroboration that they are the dunces of the economic 
class: The activity and diversity which “the right of 
private judgment ” has brought out in thought is an all- 
sufficient answer to such profession of faith. Its non- 
economic vagaries ; its denial of “the law of equal free- 
dom,” its militant characteristics, its dream of uni- 
formity and fixity of conditions, all stamp it as at vari- 
ance with every requirement of progress. Lovers and 
poets may be emotionally charmed with its fallacies, 
but in economics only the dunce finds it fully equal to 
the demands of his limited capacity. 

Chicago, [1]. 


IDEALIST AND MATERIALIST. 


BY WM. SCHUYLER. 
Sidney Smith once said that two metaphysicians dis- 
cussing a question reminded him of two women quar- 
reling across a fence, because “they were arguing 
from opposite premises.” I was never so convinced of 
the truth of this as when I sat down to answer Frank 
Sullivan’s rejoinder, “Idealism and Materialism.” I 
saw that no argument I could bring forward would 
reach him or those who think with him, because he 
denies my first premise, and none of his arguments 
touch me because I deny Avs first premise. 
He calls upon us to prove how a spiritual being can 
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be known, and refuses to allow the use of the only 
means of knowing it—namely, the human conscious- 
ness, as distinct from the body. He also gives as his 
only reason for matter being the source of every- 
thing, that 4e cannot believe in any other hypothesis. 

Well, that is a simple reason. It is the fairies’ philo- 
sophy as stated by Jean Ingelow: “It is, and that is 
the reason why it is.” One can prove nothing to one 
who denies the mind. He has committed mental sui- 
cide, and for all rational purposes he is a logical corpse. 
Mr. Sullivan ranks the human mind and an infinite in- 
telligence in the same category of absurdities. One is 
logically helpless before such an attitude. 

Then he goes on to give his picture of the Idealist, 
wherein he shows that he has not the slightest concep- 
tion of what Idealism is, I should have seen that he 
is a hopeless case, and so I shall only add a brief state- 
ment of the standpoint of true Idealism. 

The Idealist does not say that the individual mind is 
all—that “I wrote Shakespeare,” etc. He does not 
deny the existence of a body or bodies separate from 
his mind, nor does he say that they would vanish were 
the individual man extinct. He says that we can have 
no knowledge of otir body or any body without first 
having amind to learn that knowledge. The world, as 
it exists for me, would vanish with the extinction of my 
mind; as for other minds—that is their look out. 
There must be two factors in every rational percep- 
tion; something to be perceived and something to 
perceive. The active or perceiving element—the 
mind—comes first; that is as far as one can know. 
Rational knowing is an active, not a passive, process. 
By the study of this human mind we can attain re- 
sults far beyond those possible by mere sense per- 
ception. What should I think of a man who called 
upon me to prove that “the three angles of every 
triangle are equal to tworight angles,” and then should 
refuse to allow me to use the axioms of geometry, be- 
cause they could not be proved by the senses? And 
yet that is what Mr. Sullivan asks the Idealist to do. I 
should have remembered the words of Emerson: “I 
do not press the skepticism of the Materialist. I know 
the quadruped opinion will not prevail. ’Tis no im- 
portance what.bats and oxen think.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Wuo is God? What is God? Where is,God? No- 
body can answer these questions, and prove that his 
answer is correct. If I say, as I do, there is no God, 
nobody can disprove my assertion. Nevertheless, I am 
expected to love and serve God. I am expected to love 
a somebody, a something, a somewhat of whose exist- 
tence there is no reasonable evidence. ‘This is absurd. 


TuosEe who love God most care least that justice for 
the poor should prevail. 


To the editor of “‘Egoism”: When I use the words 
“moral” or “immoral” I mean that which, as experi- 
ence proves, tends to promote or destroy human wel- 
fare. 
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3 Fiction. 


MARY JANE. 


BY HER LITTLE BROTHER. 

Mary Jane’s other name is Jones. It’s funny about names. I’m 
Mary Jane’s brother, and my name ain’t Jones. Her name used to 
be like mine, only Tom—she was never called Tom, but she was 
White, and so am I. 

One day I was to the store, and a fellow come in and asked the 
big Muckamuck that’s storekeeper and postmaster and news-col- 
lector, and ’most ever’thing up to our place; that’s Jim Hayes:— 

‘‘Who’s Mary Jane Jones? I see she’s writ a piece in the paper 
down to Postville, as I don’t count right genteel in a lady, and they 
say she lives hereabouts—who is she?” 

And Jim Hayes he took a chaw and then he said:— 

‘‘Oh, she’s Eph Jones’s crank.” : 

I’ve been a-studying about that. It shows that when Mary Jane 
got married to Eph she quit belonging to herself and begun belong- 
ing to Eph, and soI s’pose they had to pin a tag on her so ’t ever’- 
body’d know who she belonged to, and the tag was ‘‘ Jones.” But 
I’ll never, zever think ‘‘ Jones” is a prettier name than ‘‘ White.” 

I told Mary Jane what Jim Hayes said. I calculated she’d fly up 
mad and have Eph lick Jim for calling her a crank, for if she is 
Eph’s he ought to fight for his own. I know he givea feller a pretty 
face the other day for saying something agin his black buggy- 
horse. 

But Mary Jane is a little queer; she didn’t get mad; she laughed 
and said:— 4 

‘‘ That was a very high compliment.” And I said:— 

‘«T shouldn’t like being called a crank.” And Mary Jane said:— 

‘‘ Don’t you know that the turning of a crank brings up pure water 
from the bottom of the well out in the yard? That crank is a very 
useful thing. There is a well of Truth. It is the destiny of the 
crank to get pure water from it. My dear, the world moves, but 
people would never have found it out but for the crank, and it may 
even be that the crank helps its movements a little.” 

I didn’t know in the least what she meant by that long speech, 
but maybe you will, so I’ve put it all down. It didn’t make me be- 
lieve that a ‘‘crank” ain’t a bad word to call a body, so I want to 
tell you what kind of a person Mary Janeis, and then you will know 
whether it is the right name for her. 

I guess Mary Jane ain’t so awful sociable; anyhow, some of the 
highest-toned women in our place have been to see her, and she 
didn’t return their calls, and once Eph asked her why, and she 
said :— 

‘Do you know what you said when I asked why you threw the 
four-acre lot towaste? You said: ‘Since the waterworks company’s 
dam caused that ground to be soaked through and through, I can’t 
do it any good and it can’t do me any good.’ My head is ‘soaked 
through and through’ with ideas so different from anything those 
women ever hear of or think of that they and I cannot do one an- 
other any good. There is no avenue of communication between us. 
It is as if I spoke Volapuk and they Egyptian.” 

I didn’t call that an explanation, but Eph appeared to know what 
it come to, and I hope to Moses you will, too. 

I didn’t know what she meant, and so I watched to find out, and, 
sure enough, that very day Mrs. Blakely come to see Mary Jane. 
Mrs. Blakely is awful high-toned. She has got a rich husband— 
he’s dead, of course, but she’s got his money, and I guess that’s the 
main thing; folks say she married him to get it—and she’s great for 
the church and prohibition and all such things. 

I thought Mary Jane would be tickled to death when Mrs. Blake- 


ly’s carriage drove up, and that woman, got up like a show-bill, - 


come a-sailing in. 

I thought it wasn’t polite for a boy lixe me to go in the parlor 
right off, so I stayed back in the dining-room about five minutes, 
and then I slicked over my hair and went in. 

From what I could judge they were not having a real good time. 
Mrs. Blakely talked most all the time, and Mary Jane sat very still 
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and made me think of a picture I saw in Fox’s Book of Martyrs—a 
woman chained to a stick with wood piled around, and a look on her 
face that said, ‘‘I’m bound to stand it and not yell, if it kills me.” 

Mrs. Blakely run on a long time about the church social and what 
a dear good man the new preacher was, and how Mrs. Amington 
acted so scandalous fond of him, and the dear good man never no- 
ticed her at all, and how hired girls was all a lazy, impudent lot, and 
how the town was full of tramps and drunkards. And then Mary 
Jane did open her mouth at last, when Mrs. Blakely said she wished 
there was more laws to suppress drunkenness and tramps Mary 
Jane said, awful soft and mild, for Mary Jane is a lady, I guess:— 

‘“You know laws have been tried a long time, and yet the 
more the law lengthens the more the evil grows.” 

‘* Yes,” says Mrs. Blakely, ‘‘ that’s so; I suppose they don’t ap- 
point enough officers to enforce the laws; I never thought of that 


before, I'll declare; what a brilliant idea has come tome! I shall 


talk it up a great deal—not more laws but more officials to enforce 
the laws we have!” 

Now, I don’t call that funny; do you? There ain’t anything in 
it about Chicago girls’ feet, nor Dr. Mary Walker, nor mules, nor 
anything to make a body want to giggle right out, but, if you'll be- 
lieve me, Mary Jane looked as if she’d die if she couldn’t laugh, and 
she managed to ‘‘smell something burning” and run for the 
kitchen. Yes, it’s true. I always thought Mary Jane was a lady 
before that, but now I’ve got my doubts. But she come back in a 
few minutes, and when Mrs. Blakely started away she was very 
gentle and looked rather sorry. Then Mrs. Blakely said:— 

‘‘T suppose I belong tothe moneyed aristocracy and you to the in 
tellectual aristocracy, and I think it would be well for us to unite 
our strength in some good cause. I have often thought what a 
power you could be in some of our organizations. There is the So- 
ciety for the suppression of Gambling and the Association for the 
Prosecution of Prostitutes. I am sure you could do good in either 
of them.” 

Mary Jane said: 

‘‘ Are you sure they wish to stop church fair lotteries, marriage 
lotteries, life lotteries—for every time you call a physician it is tak- 
ing a chance with fate—real estate and grain gambling ”—— 

‘‘T don’t quite understand,” says Mrs. Blakely. 

‘« As to prosecuting prostitutes,” my sister said, ‘‘ why not advo- 
cate social changes that will prevent prostitution ?” 

‘‘Impossible; women are so wicked; we can’t convert a// of them 
to the Christian religion,” Mrs. Blakely said. 

‘‘But did you never read the history of ancient Peru?” Mary 
Jane siid that. ‘‘An authentic writer, and one not of their own 
race, says there was not a prostitute in the whole empire of the 
Incas, and of course you know there were no Christians in a land 
where Jesus had never been heard of.” 

‘‘ The Incas—who were they, anyhow? Something out of the 
Arabian Nights, I suppose. Then, I infer, Mrs. Jones, you would 
advocate an empire?” 

I was awful concerned for Mary Jane; I thought she was going 
to laugh again; but she didn’t; she said:— 

‘‘No, indeed. It was not the tyrannical governing that aided the 
cause of morality, it was the exemption from want of the necessities 
of life. Women were not driven to lives of dishonor through their 
poverty then, they were only compelled to accept legalized dis- 
honor by the tyranny of government. If that strong hand were 
withdrawn and all were free to live in comfort without govern- 
mental robbery or interference we should need none of the societies 
you name. But, pardon me,I see you do not feel an interest in 
what I am saying.” . 

“‘T confess you sometimes put me at a loss,” Mrs. Blakely said 
next. ‘‘ That is the trouble with you readers, you can’t talk with- 
out mixing your books in a little, but then I'll forgive you. Now, 
do come soon; there’s a dear.” 

When she was gone I said :— 

‘‘Mary Jane, you do not like her very well, I guess.” 

She laughed a little, and said: 

‘““Tom, dear, you must not employ your wits with guessing ; 
there are so many things one may learn in more accurate ways. 
Mrs. Blakely is a good woman.” 
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If you like me and Mary Jane I will tell you more about her some 
other day. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one srde oniy of thetr paper. 


No Fautt or Gop’s.—Your denunciation of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad in issue of the 20th is right, except in one or two 
points. You ask: ‘‘ During the strike, where was God?” God has 
given men reason, but if they refuse to use it, it is not his fault. 

New York. Jack SpRAT. 


Tue SINGLE-TAX COERCIVE.—The Single-tax query is: Who is to 
decide when land is in use? Well, I have partaken of food with all 
sorts of people; the illiterate backwoodsman, the festive cowboy, 
with farmers, bankers, etc., and I was always the first to be helped, 
and if there were any choice morsels I got them. Livingston 
crossed the continent of Africa; he disappeared among savage tribes 
for twelve months. When found he was very ill; he had been 
kindly treated when well, and tenderly nursed when sick. ‘There 
never have existed such merciless monsters as the politicians our 
civilization has developed; and yet your Single-taxer clings to the 
belief that the ordinary run of men can never be persuaded to do 
justice to each other, but must be coerced by these imps of dark- 
ness. The Single-taxer cannot be made to see that the thing to be 
done is to dismiss the politician and agree to do right one to an- 


other. . D, C. Davin. 
Ville Platte, La. 
Tue CREED oF INDIFFERENTISM.—‘‘ You write much about the 


affairs of the Government that is true without a doubt. Matters 
are not what they ought to be. But how little can you or I do to 
better the condition of things! As an individual, you would have 
to live many times your own life to change things one iota. Is it 
worth worrying about? Is it worth while our attention at all? 
What we need most in this life is happiness. Can you find happi- 
ness in trying to persuade other people to do what is right and 
profitable to them? I say no! This life of ours is too short to 
attend to anything but our own individual self and family, inde- 
pendent of the public at large. There should be some compen- 
sation for all the anxiety of mind you have given to the subject, 
but where is it? Parsimony is a virtue under the system in which 
we are living.” * 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


WuereE SympATHY BELoncs First.—A letter in one of your June 
issues regarding the cruelty inflicted upon fish and birds in certain 
restaurants at Tacoma, Wash., attracted my attention while return- 
ing from that young city a few weeks since. To me the imprison- 
ing of the fish seemed by far more cruel than their death, as I no- 
ticed quite a number that had moved to and fro, closely pressed 
against the plate-glass, long enough to have worn their noses partly 
off. But the letter and comments reminded me vividly of a con- 
troversy that took place some time ago among some citizens in a 
Swiss paper. A sympathetic Bernese gentleman tried to arouse 
public feeling in behalf of some large dogs which are used in pulling 
milk-carts to the capital city by dairymen who cannot afford horses. 
The matter was freely discussed until some plain man reminded 
the gentleman that ‘‘ possibly dogs were as well fitted for pulling 
carts as the women and children that are compelled to earn their 
living by making beasts of burden of themselves in the same man- 
ner all over the canton.’”” Once human slavery is abolished, the an- 
imals will not suffer much cruelty any more. J. F. BEGERT. 

Paynesville, O. 


A Picture oF SLAVERY.—The heirs of Stephen Colwell, who re- 
cently foreclosed a mortgage against the German district of this 
county, by virtue of some paper titles granted to their ancestors, 
now own and control fifty thousand acres of vacant land within a 
radius of five miles around the spot I now occupy. They also oper- 
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ate a paper-mill at Weymouth that is typical of the worst form of 
human slavery, and a blot on the map of New Jersey. About 
twenty tamilies, operatives of that mill, are employed at stated 
periods, not over six months in each year. Their wages, from $5 
to $6 per week, for ten or twelve hours’ service, is paid in store bills, 
the store being owned and operated in the interest of the Colwell 
heirs. The prices are fifty per cent in some cases higher than e'se- 
where. The houses of the workmen are also the property of the 
Colwell heirs. Their only fuel is wood they cut themselves from 
the land of Colwell at $2 per cord. As these wretches never handle 
a legal tender dollar and never see a newspaper except by accident, 
their slavery is complete. They have only one medium of exchange 
—Caldwell’s store—and while the mill is shut down, which it is 
most of the time, their rents continue, and though they pick huckle- 
berries. in summer and chop cordwood in winter, they are never 
able to square their store accounts. While in conversation with one 
of the workmen he told me he or his family had not tasted fresh 
meat of any kind for over a year; that he raised in his garden the 
subsistence of his family, and for cfothes, etc., he had to depend on 
his relatives, who send them their cast-off clothing. 
Elwood, N. J. J. C. Hannon. 


THE Optimistic HEART—THE PEssIMIstTIc BrRAtIn.—Mr. Pentecost 
says that scientifically he knows (relatively) that there is no future 
life, but emotionally he wishes there was. That being so, why 
should he ridicule Col. Ingersoll’s hope to see a star in the darkness 
of death and to hear the rustling of a wing in the stillness of the 
grave. He wantsto know what Col. Ingersoll would reply if asked 
what he thinks the star is made of and whether the wing has 
feathers on it. He would probably reply that Mr. Pentecost does 
not understand the meaning of these words. Does Mr. Pentecost 
really think that the Colonel meant to say that the dead go toa land 
where they see a star and hear the rustling of a wing? Col. Inger- 
soll has declared time and again that love is the parent of the idea of 
immortality, and so long as love fills the heart of man the hope for 
existence after death cannot be banished from the world. Stand- 
ing at the grave of his beloved, looking for the last time at the face 
he loved so well, Ingersoll becomes overfilled with emotion, and 
exclaims: ‘‘It may, after all, turn out that death does not end all.” 
As aman of heart he hopes for a thing in which he, as a man of 
brains, does not believe. It is not the philosophical Ingersoll thet 
hopes for immortality, but the emotional; not Ingersoll the thinker, 
but Ingersoll the husband, father, and friend. Is there much dif- 
ference between Mr. Pentecost’s ‘‘ wish” and Col. Ingersoll’s 
‘‘hope”’? Do we not know that even the greatest men have senti- 
mentalities which they cannot suppress? Ingersoll’s hope, which 
seerss to Mr. Pentecost so contradictory, is a conflict between the 
brain and heart, a conflict from which very few can escape. 

Purdy’s Station, N. Y. CLEMENS P. BERYLSON. 


RENT AND DIFFERENCES OF PER CaApira Propuct.—After months 
of doubt I have come to the conclusion that Mr. M’Cready was right 
—that rent, all rent, monopolistic or economic, is unnatural. I now 
believe, as he believed, that rent does not depend on the natural 
differences in the productiveness of land. I now know, as he knew, 
there is no such thing as productiveness of land, and therefore no 
such thing as natural differences in such productiveness. I now 
believe, as I think he believed, that rent depends on unnatural dif- 
ferences in the productiveness of labor, caused by restrictions 
placed upon the use of land. For instance, to illustrate, we have 
by law in creating a greater demand for silver raised its price, and 
the production of silver has been already extended to poorer mines, 
Why has the production of silver been thus extended? Is it wholly 
because poorer mines have been placed upon a wage-paying basis? 
Oris it partly, if not wholly, because the men at work in the bet- 
ter mines have been unnaturally limitedin number? Under condi- 
tions of freedom would not the number of men at work in those 
mines have been wholly determined by the per capita product ? And 
would the production of silver have been extended to poorer mines 
until the per capita product of the better mines had been reduced— 
we must remember that after a certain limit has been reached any 
increase in number will cause a decrease in the per capita product— 
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to that of the poorer? If there be no unnatural differences in the 
per capita product, can there be rent—monopolistic or economic ? 
Glendive, Montana. A. H. SAwYER. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


France, with half the population of the United States, has double 
the national debt. 

There is something so attractive in riches that the larger heap 
generally collects from the smaller.—[ Goldsmith. 


Rev. E. P. Foster, of Cincinnati, is described in the ‘‘ Enquirer” 
as an admirer of the Single-tax and an enthusiast over National- 
ism ! 

I would like to know of some law that did not interfere with the 
‘‘ liberties’ of some one. It seems to me that is what laws are for. 
—|W. F. Sherlock, in Union Printer. 


A floating paragraph tells that a third of the telegraph operators 
of this country are continually preparing themselves for other pro- 
fessions, while the other two-thirds are continually thinking of do- 
ing so. 

The London ‘‘Commonweal” regrets that John Burns should 
‘“waste his time among the second-rate mediocrities, insipid re- 
spectables, and corrupt jobbers who compose the bulk of the Lon- 
don County Council.” 


Speaking of Kemmler’s execution ‘‘ Unity” says: ‘‘No matter 
how low or vicious he may be, the man who can meet death unfal- 
teringly acquires a new worth and dignity that even the ignominy 
of a public execution cannot remove.” 

It is remarkable that while many Freethinkers are being led into 
the ranks of Individualism or Anarchism, most of the orthodox 
preachers who have taken a place in the vanguard of progress are 
in favor of some form of Socialism.—[Secular Thought. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘Journal of the Knights of Labor,” 


writes: ‘‘ How rapidly the people would advance if they would 
only study the laws, and then prepare bills to stop all manner of 
robbery.” But adds: ‘‘ The trouble is we want to steal too.” 


A discharged member of the Grenadier Guards writes to the 
London ‘‘Commonweal”: ‘‘ The army is not all honey; it is very 
well for a while, when a man isstarving. ‘The duties are excessive, 
the rations are defective and insufficient, the pay abominable, and 
the tyranny unbearable.” 


By the way, the sacredness of the cow was not altogether a use- 
less superstition in India. It prevented the most useful animal be- 
coming extirpated in time of famine. Belief in the sacredness of 
the cow is not half so silly as belief in salvation through the blood 
of the Lamb.—| Freethinker. 


The Almanach de Gotha is over a century and a quarter old; 
when it was first issued, among its collections of sovereignties writ- 
ten up, there were only three republics, Switzerland, San Marino, 
and Andorra, while today, out of its total of fifty-eight states men- 
tioned, twenty-six are republics. 

Confiscation is the antidote for trusts. As soon as men band 
themselves.together to rob and extort from the community, whether 
at the pistol’s mouth or the Produce Exchange, confiscate all their 
belongings and we shail hear no more of trusts.—] William Saul, in 
Journal of the Knights of Labor. 


President George W. Northrup, of the Baptist Missionary Union, 
said in a recent address: ‘‘ There are to-day one billion heathen, 
while at the beginning of the Christian era there were only six 
hundred millions—an actual increase of four hundred millions after 
the lapse of eighteen centuries.” 


Merely combating Christianity, from the standpoint of Infidelity, 
does not satisfy a progressive thinker and moralist. He wants to 
put a new and better system of ethical culture in place of the old, 
and thus go on improving the race. The work of moralism is to 
cultivate the ground cleared by Infidelity.—[Independent Pulpit. 


We recently selected for our columns an article from one of the 
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great religious papers of this city which we thought exceptionally 
good, and which we designed printing with proper credit. It was 
put into type, and came very near getting into the page before we 
noticed that it contained an entire paragraph which had been 
plagiarized bodily from the ‘‘ Sun.”—[American Sentinel. 


Rey. J. M. Buckley, editor of the New York ‘Christian Advo- 
cate,” has settled the tramp problem. He was question-answerer 
at Chautauqua one morning recently, and to the query: ‘‘ What 
are we going to do with tramps?” he replied: ‘‘Say to them what 
a newspaper editor said to Daniel Pratt, who went into his office 
and introduced himself thus: ‘Don’t you know me? I am Daniel 
Pratt, the great American traveler.’ ‘ Well, then, travel.’ ” 


The London ‘‘ Commonweal” says that in England the workers 
‘Care beginning in their moments of exultation and excitement to 


‘defy the police and the military, and set at naught those who ‘ are 


set in authority over them.’ ‘The Spirit of Revolt’ is abroad. ‘Two 
years ago you might search files of English newspapers and see 
nothing of ‘the spirit of revolt.’ It was a French phrase, utterly 
un-English. Now you may see it repeated till you are almost sick 
of it in respectable Tory newspapers. Charming, is it not?” 


Investigator: ‘‘ The priest hates the actor, the sermon hates the 
play, and the Church hates the theatre. From the modestly- 
dressed Quaker to the peacock-robed Cardinal the theatre receives 
alike condemnation. It is impossible to mix amusement with re- 
ligion. Piety is afraid of its own laugh. ‘The notion that a tear is 
a saint and a smile is a sinner still survives. Religion cannot have 
a cheerful Deity. It would be considered blasphemy to picture 
God enjoying himself. To be perfect, as the Father in heaven is 
perfect, is to be perfectly miserable.” 


Wisdom from Dr. Tanner: ‘‘ My investigations go to conclusively 
show that if it is desirable to populate the world with Materialists, 
Anarchists, fighters, quarrelers, wife beaters, murderers, drunk- 
ards, adulterers, and every conceivable form of evil, then the surest 
road is a flesh diet. If it is deemed advisable to populate the 
world with a peaceable, law abiding, and religious people, then the 
facts go to show that the nearer mankind approximates to the 
dietetic regime commanded in the Bible, the nearer it will approxi- 
mate to the desired result.” : 

From the Boston ‘‘ Republic,” an influential Catholic newspaper : 
‘‘ We boast that we are the richest country on the face of God's 
earth. And yet thousands die of absolute starvation every year, 
while millions are engaged in a fierce struggle for existence. It 
was just such conditions that preceded the French revolution. Let 
our plutocrats beware. Every victim whom hunger drives to death 
sows the seed of social discontent which may, in time, blossom into 
hostile force. The right to live is guaranteed to every human soul 
that is sent into the world. A system that dooms to death an 
able-bodied competent man who is willing to work is wrong, brutal, 
immoral.” 

Heathenism is no longer merely a matter of geography. In its 
original significance, it was a racial distinction. Rather unjustly 
to non-Christian peoples, it has come to be a synonym of barbar- - 
ism, likewise at first a racial distinction. But heathenism today, in 
the moral and intellectual aspects of the word, is not distributed 
geographically. It represents the low moral strata in human so- 
ciety, wherever found. There are Christian heathen as well as 
heathen Christians. The lowest stratum of our Christian civiliza- 
tion is not any more respectable than the same moral grade any- 
where else.—[Christian Register. 


Robert C. Adams in ‘‘ Secular Thought”; ‘‘ Society sells its vacant 
land to individuals. These keep it, in some cases unused, until the 
labor of others has induced the settlement of population in its vi- 
cinity, by which fact value is conferred upon the land. A sale of 
it gives to these individuals a sum of money largely in excess of 
the interest on the investment and the taxes paid. This surplus, 
known as the unearned increment, is gained without rendering an 
equitable compensation, therefore it is stolen; for the sanction of 
society does not override the teachings cf natural morality. The 
seller is legally and conventionally right, but morally wrong, in 
that he secures the fruits of other people’s efforts without giving 
them any recompense.” ‘ 
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Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, September 8. 


The Single-tax conference took place in Cooper Union on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of last week. It was opened Monday 
afternoon with speeches by W. T. Croasdale, H. F. Ring, ‘‘ Pa”’ 
Chase, and H. Martin Williams. Louis F. Post was then chosen 
chairman; H. F. Ring, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and A. H. Stephen- 
son, vice-chairmen ; W. E. Brokaw, recording secretary, and R. 
G. Brown and John Z. White, assistant secretaries. After long 
discussion the chair was directed to appoint a committee of nine to 
prepare a platform and address, and one of seven on organization. 
The same evening a public reception was given to Henry George, 
ex-Judge James G. Maguire delivering the address of welcome. 
Hamlin Garland read a poem by Mrs. Frances J. Milne, and Henry 
George followed. ‘Tuesday’s sessions were devoted to a discus- 
sion of national organization—the report of the committee (of which 
Tom L. Johnson was chairman) being finally adopted. By it the 
name ‘‘ Single-tax League of the United States” was assumed; a 
national committee—of five members at large and one from each 
state and territory—provided for ; and the encouragement of such 
organizations as advocate the Single-tax on ethical grounds recom- 
mended. ‘The national committee was then elected, the old enroll- 
ment committee being made the members at large. In the evening 
a mass meeting was held. Edward Osgood Brown, of Chicago, 
presided. The speakers of the programme were Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, H. F. Ring, James.G. Maguire, Louis F. Post, H. Martin 
Williams, Tom L. Johnson, A. H. Stephenson, Bolton Smith, 
Samuel W. Williams, W. E. Brokaw, Rev. S. A. Semple, W. I. 
Boreman, Henry George. At Wednesday morning’s session Henry 
George, as committee chairman, presented the platform. Asserting 
that ‘‘ all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights,” it holds that ‘‘all men are equally 
entitled to the use and enjoyment of what God has created, and of 
what is gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part ;” that ‘‘each is entitled to all 
that his labor produces ; therefore, no tax should be levied on the 
products of labor.” To carry out these principles the Single-tax 
is to be applied. A long explanation follows of what the Single- 
tax is, and what it is not, and of what its effects would be. 
The only reference to other social problems is the concluding sen- 
tence :—‘‘ With respect to monopolies other than monopoly of land, 
we hold that when free competition becomes impossible, as in tele- 
graphs, railroads, water and gas supplies, etc., such business be- 
comes a proper social function, which should be controlled and 
managed by and for the whole people concerned, through their 
proper government, local, State, or national, as may be.” To this 
plank there was strong opposition, J. Whidden Graham moving that 
it be stricken out. W. H. Hemingway moved to €ubstitute ‘ con- 
trolled or managed” for controlled and managed. Both amend- 
ments were defeated, and the platform, after a debate of three 
hours, was adopted as read. Wednesday evening a dinner was 
had at Hotel Brighton, Coney Island; present (press reports) 510 
persons. 


The more noteworthy of the incidents of the conference were :— 

Answering the questions of a group of reporters on his arrival 
on Monday, Mr. George said: ‘tI will not run for Mayor of New 
York, neither will I run for Congress. I see no prospect or cir- 
cumstances that would induce me to run for anything.” He had 
not been asked to stump Pennsylvania for Pattison. ‘‘The Demo- 
cratic party is rapidly on the way to free trade,” was his opinion. 

When Grover Cleveland’s name was first mentioned on Monday 
afternoon, ‘‘three times three were given,” according to the 
““Times,” followed thereafter with ‘‘frequent applause’’ for his 
name. The ‘“‘ Tribune” reports: ‘‘ The drift of the speeches was 
decidedly in favor of codperation with the Democratic party. 
Cleveland’s name was cheered almost as much as George’s.” 

The tariff reform daily press gave considerable space to the con- 
ference. The ‘‘ Times,” in a column editorial, spoke of the progress 
of Henry George’s ideas, ‘‘ made, however, after the practical sup- 
pression of one phase of his land theory and the fuller development of 
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another phase.”” ‘The ‘‘ World,” ina half column editorial, worked 
itself to the conclusion that—‘‘ The Single-tax men, in the present 
condition of politics, are therefore a sort of radical Democrats upon 
conviction and for practical reasons.” The reports of the ‘‘ Tribune ” 
and ‘‘ Press” (Republican) were skeletons. 

How many out-of-town Single-taxers were in attendance, there is 
no means of knowing. ‘The ‘‘ Standard,” on the eve of the confer- 
ence, in the light of the enrollment committee’s correspondence, 
reckoned on 340. All Single-taxers wishing to be present were en- 
abled to be ‘‘ delegates.” Enthusiasm ran high. The opening 
sentence of the ‘‘ Standard’s” report runs: ‘‘ From the border line 
of Canada to the confines of the Gulf of Mexico, and from the shores 
where the waves of the broad Atlantic wash to the summer land 
of the Pacific slope, the delegates to the first national Single-tax 
conference crowded into New York, enthusiastic over the work 
which they had in hand, and waiting anxiously with pent up en- 
thusiasm for the coming of the man—the citizen of the world—who 
stands forth before all nations as the great advocate of the rights 
of man, and the exponent of a theory that has not only caused men 
to think for themselves—think as they never thought before—but 
become better members of society.” H. Martin Williams, of Mis- 
souri, as reported in the ‘‘ Standard,” said in his speech Monday af- 
ternoon: ‘‘ Why, down in the God-forsaken Gasconade and Osage 
country, where you wouldn’t think anybody had heard of Henry 
George, there are Single-tax clubs, with a membership of over 500, 
and every one of them a farmer.” In several daily papers the 
number of Single-tax clubs in the country were put at 340. The 
number calling the conference, as stated in the official call, was 
actually 48. 

Rev. Dr. S. W. Thackeray, of the Single-tax Brotherhood of Re- 
ligious Workers, endeavored to secure special representation for 
his organization on the National Committee. W. T. Croasdale 
argued that the brotherhood stood for what was known as the 
Church, and the combination of Church and State was un-Ameri- 
can. Mr. Thackeray was voted down. : 

The incident in connection with the conference discussed more 
than any other was the appearance of Dr. McGlynn at the Tuesday 
evening meeting. The proceedings were well under way, and 


- William Lloyd Garrison was speaking, the hall, by the ‘‘ Herald’s”’ 


account, being two-thirds filled, when Dr. McGlynn, accompaniea 
by a few friends, entered quietly and took a seat in a side aisle near 
the door by which he entered. The call, ‘‘ McGlynn !” ‘‘ McGlynn!” 
passed over the house. A large part of the audience rose and 
cheered him repeatedly. The Doctor remained in his seat. When 
Mr. Garrison had finished, Lawyer Brown, in the chair, silenced 
another McGlynn demonstration with his gavel, and thenceforth 
held the proceedings to the set programme, though loud cries for 
‘*McGlynn !” were heard between speeches. In a press interview 
next day, printed in several newspapers, Mr. Post held that Dr. 
McGlynn’s entrance was a ‘‘ premeditated piece of theatrical display, 
planned to bring about a call for the leader of the protection wing of 
the land nationalization movement and stampede a free-trade meet- 
ing.” Mr. Croasdale thought the Doctor’s visit ‘‘ a piece of gross im- 
pertinence; McGlynnand his crowd came simply to cause disorder.” 
Judge Maguire believed ‘‘ Dr. McGlynn took the proper method of 
expressing his sympathy with the movement, and showing his 
respect for the Single-tax conference. He is preaching Single-tax 
all the time.” Dr. McGlynn, interviewed, said that in going to the 
hall he was actuated simply by a pardonable curiosity. The Anti- 
Poverty Society had just held its weekly meeting in one of the 
smaller halls of Cooper Union, and at its conclusion several of the 
members expressed a wish to hear some of the speeches at the con- 
ference. ‘'I had no thought other than to take an inconspicuous 
seat and to witness the proceedings.” ‘The charge that he had in- 
tended to capture the meeting he pronounced ‘‘an absolute false- 
hood, a pure invention.” He had no desire ‘‘ to become part or parcel 
of a conference whose objects seem to be so largely the promoting 
of the interests of one of the two old political parties and of the doc- 
trines of free-trade as well as of the interests of the doctrine that 
the natural bounties are by naturecommon property, and that there- 
fore the rental value of land whichis produced by the community 
should be appropriated for publicuses. ‘‘I myself am a free-trader,” 
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said the doctor, ‘‘but I was taught by Mr. Henry George, during 
the political campaigns of 1886 and 1887, and also in his work on 
‘Protection or Free-trade?’ that the free-trade question is one of 
trifling importance as compared with the doctrines of the United 
Labor Party.” The doctor said he was prepared to join any inde- 
pendent political movement the principles of which might be 
summed up in one word—anti-monopoly. Constituted as the Sin- 
gle-tax clubs are now, as part of one of the old parties, he certainly 
would not join one of them. 

Louis F. Post, on Thursday, in an interview which he insisted on 
having written out and revising, declared he, personally, was op- 
posed to having Dr. McGlynn in any way prominently identified with 
the Single-tax movement. One reason was ‘he was not a Single- 
tax man.” Others were that in 1888 he led ‘‘ a third party move- 
ment in the interests of the protective policy;” that the doctor with 
others once made a corrupt proposition to George and others ‘to 
organize a national third party, ostensibly to propagate our prin- 
ciples, but really to carry ona campaign in the doubtful States of 
New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and Connecticut at the expense 
and obviously for the benefit of the Republican party;” that ‘‘just 
before the election of 1888 two reporters discovered McGlynn and 
McMackin at midnight coming through the ladies’ entrance of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel and going to the room of Mr. Platt,” and, 
finally, that ‘‘ McGlynn’s principal agitation has reference to his 
relations to the Catholic church, and whatever the sentiment of 
individual Single-tax men may be to those relations they have 
nothing to do with the Single-tax, and ought not to be imported 
into the movement, as they would be if McGlynn were prominently 
identified with it.” 

With regard to an assertion made by Mr. Post, that he had been 
informed by an Ohio delegate that the Anti-Poverty committee, in- 
cluding Dr. McGlynn, were to come to the conference in a body, 
Dr. Houghton, the secretary, said to the reporters that he had told 
C. S. Walker, of Cincinnati, that the doctor had expressed a desire 
to hear the speakers at the meeting. The idea conveyed by Mr. 
Post’s words, that the Anti-Poverty men went to create disorder, 
was false. To the reporter Mr. Walker said: ‘‘ There was no in- 
timation of an intention to create disorder, and I am positive there 
was no such intention.” 

In an interview published in the ‘‘ Herald,” Saturday, John Mc- 
Mackin denied Mr. Post’s statements in detail, pointing out that Dr. 
McGlynn had remained faithful to the labor party, while Henry 
George had left it, in consequence of which he had been repudiated 
by his own district and the county committee. He was surprised 
that Mr. Post should have been so deeply chagrined at Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s reception by the Single-taxers on Tuesday evening as to let 
his feelings overcome his judgment. 

Dr. McGlynn’s first appearance before the Anti-Poverty Society 
after his four months’ vacation occurred last night. His audience, 
which paid an admission fee and contributed afterward to a liberal 
collection, packed the house. The ‘‘ World” describes his greeting 
as ‘‘a whirlwind of welcome, a pandemonium of plaudits, a hurri- 
cane of hurrahs.” James Redpath was in the chair. The subject 
of Dr. McGlynn’s address was ‘‘ Corrupt Politics.” He denounced 
ecclesiastical politicians and exposed sundry of their methods. The 
clergymen’s new Municipal League he regarded as founded with 
good intentions, but thought it * absurd, because it is a wasting of 
thunder and lightning against petty pilfering and corruption, which 
should be applied against the greater criminals, the monopolists.” 
He characterized the taking of interestacrime. ‘‘ A twenty-dollar 
gold piece never yet produced a little golddollar.” ‘To-day’s ‘‘ Mail 
and Express” contains his address in full. Dr. McGlynn had noth- 
ing to say about the opinions expressed in regard to him by the 
Single-tax machine men. 

The ‘‘ World” of Thursday has in full the interview with Dr. 
McGlynn. The ‘‘Times” and ‘‘ World” of Thursday contain the 
platform in full. The ‘‘Standard” of this week, roth inst., will 
have a verbatim report of the proceedings of the conference. 

The Elmira ‘‘ Telegram” of Sunday, August 31, devoted a great 
deal of space to the labor problem. It contained articles specially 
written for it by T. V. Powderly, Samuel Gompers, Mrs. Barry- 
Lake, Cassie Ward Mee, Mr. Pentecost, and others. Ja Wa Ss 
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Literature. 


Books Received: ‘‘ Whatis Communism? A Narrative of the 
Relief Community,” by Alcander Longley; the Altruist Community, 
gor Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. ‘‘ Constitution and By-laws of the 
Nehalem Valley Codperative Colony,” Mist Post-office, Columbia 
county, Oregon. ‘‘ The Literary Remains of Henry James,” by 
William James; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘‘ Metallic Money and 
Hard Times,’ by James D. Holden, Emporia, Kansas. ‘‘ Kil- 
groom: A Story of Ireland,” by John A. Steuart; Belford Com- 
pany, 18-22 East Eighteenth street, New York. ‘‘ The True Au- 


thor of ‘ Looking Backward,'’” by Mrs. John B. Shipley (Marie A. 


Brown); John B. Alden. 


To give an idea of the contents of Mr. George Stearns’s book, 
““The Pericosmic Theory of Physical Existence and its Sequel,” 
(published by the author; printed by Wood Brothers, Hudson, 


Mass., $2;) the following is quoted from the preface: ‘‘ The sub- 


ject of this book is dual, as purported by its title. The pericosmic 
theory is strictly scientific, being deduced from the positive data 
of astronomic observation by means of mathematical processes ac- 
cording to geometrical principles. But while it is in harmony with 
the rudiments of physical science, heretofore elaborated and con- 
ventionally accepted, it claims to be an originai discovery as to the 
outlines of cosmic evolution in a sense more determinate and ex- 
press than has formerly been apprehended by cosmologic inquirers.” 


‘<The Tail of the Earth; or, The Location and Condition of the 
Spirit World,” by William Danmar (published by William Danmar, 
P. O. Station, East Brooklyn, N, Y.; 25 cents,) is the strange title 
given to a pamphlet which treats of Spiritualism. Mr. Danmar 
says ‘‘the earth has a tail which consists of vegetable, animal, and 
human ‘spirit’ bodies. This tail has its location in the shadow of 
the earth, and is in many respects analogous to the tail of a comet.” 
Many new terms are used which are considered necessary to ex- 
press new ideas, of which a list is given, together with their mean- 
ings. The object of the book is to ‘‘ demonstrate the necessity and 
condition of the tail of the earth as the world of the so-called 
‘ spirits,’ on the basis furnished by the established scientific facts” 
in a book by the same author, ‘‘ The Law of Nature.” The follow- 


ing philosophers have expressed themselves willing to appear 


through any good medium and before a responsible committee and 
testify ‘‘in favor of the explanations forwarded in this treatise” : 
A. Comte, Confucius, H. Davy, B. Franklin, Kant, Keppler, Zoell- 
ner, and Galileo. It will be doubtless news to most people to be 
told that Galileo ‘‘ dwells in the western portion of the tail.” ‘That 
the gerozds, or spirits, gain all their knowledge in this world, even 
the songs they sing being composed here, and as every philosophi- 
cal system they discuss is originated here, no new or important 
ideas are ever found in their communications. The worst enemies 
of mediums are not, as has been supposed, those who expose 
them as fraudsin this world, but the spirits themselves, who show 
their spite by annoying the mediums in every possible way. ‘‘ The 
Jesuits, especially, spare no means to injure. the movement.” 


In the introduction to ‘‘ The New Statement” (H. R. Burdick, 
Masonic Block, Malden, Mass.; 25 cents,) we read that ‘‘the new 


statement and symbol are to bring life and immortality to light, 


and it lies with each individual to sees the light, where alone these 
blessings may be found.” It then goes on to point out the way the 
light can be arrived at and recognized, and although it is not con- 
tained in this statement it is pointed out. ‘“‘ The New Statement ” is 
a little pamphlet of twenty-six pages, which is divided under the 
following headings : ‘: The Knowledge of God,” ‘‘ The Knowledge 
of Man,” ‘‘ The Knowledge of Things,” ‘‘The Result of Knowl- 
edge,” and ‘‘ The Way.” 


H. W. 


Winwood Reade: ‘‘I am firmly persuaded that whatever is in- 
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jurious to the intellect is also injurious to moral life; andon this 


conviction I base my conduct with respect to Christianity. That 


religion is pernicious to the intellect ; it demands that the reason 
shall be sacrificed upon the altar ; it orders civilized men to believe 
in the legends of a savage race.” srt 
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HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS! 


“NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 
AND 
“bas 1G [a Bo eg 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, ana the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking public. 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 

The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7sc. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, $9; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15 In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 

-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 
dr, so for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 

root, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 
Bacatine, For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more. THE{ 


NEW MODEL “OTTO WETTSTEIN;,” 


is unequaled in quality and price.2;Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $19 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 

roof, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 

ame, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150. ) 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
gold cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 

y manufacturers and myself. 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $1; springs, $1 ; jewels, $1, and returned free. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


eon NEW NOVEL! 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Toustor’s LATEST WorK. 


The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

("In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


My Religion. 
By LEO TOLSTOI. 


TATE Rea cee s oie Bnet rc be syh vind oats ole 50 CENTS, 
THE KREUTZER SONATA. Cloth, $1; paper, soc. 
Tolstoi’s Works, 9 volumes, cloth, $13.00. 


oh Y JAMES y CLOUL. 0. ee etc cece encccee I 50 
Oe Boyhood, and Youth, with What 
GUD Oe wei ciee Se iegsiots Bae aoe cls aKa oo altho I 50 
Sevastopol. The Cossacks. 1 vol.,cloth..... I 3 
Peace and War. 2vols., cloth................. 3 00 
Vitel Menu ive. By otaieh mets ris orwcas el Sccsccete 30 
Wiatelo Donte so. esse Cloth, $1.25: paper, 50 
Where Love Is, There God Is Also............... 30 
OOM ANGLE DOLLY Sate By se eke moe. ate se ncale 75 
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Send tor our new edition of ‘t Volney’s 
Ruins.” 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Thoughtless. Yes! 
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HELEN H. 


GARDENER. 


Printed on heavy paper. 231 pages, so cents. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


MEN, WOMEN AND GODS. 


By same author, with an introduction by Colonel 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Paper, so cents. | Cloth, $:. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


SONNET. 


{In Memory of the late Prof. Slack-Davis of Pitts- 
burg, Pa.] 
Amid low idols of a sordid throng, 
The strife and tumult of a city street, 
He framed exalted thought in limpid song, 
And lured to life more simple, chaste, and sweet. 
Entranced he heard the mystic hymn of Pan, 
Yet, calm as was his spirit’s equipoise 
His heart, humane and cosmopolitan, 
Grieved with man’s waxing griefs and waning 
joys; 
And blooming mead, and vocal wood, and copse 
Communed with him through Fortune’s smile and 
frown. 
He saw from contemplation’s mountain-tops, 
Men—clutching office, wealth, and coarse re- 
nown— 
Moulding an epoch bankrupt in just deeds, 
Of squalid culture and phantasmal creeds. 
Hites, Pa. J. F. COOPER. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Inclosed find the $2 required to pay my 
subscription for the year ending August 10, 
1891. I would I could believe you will be 
one half as glad to receive this small remit- 
tance as I am happy at having it to send 
you, for then I should know I had given a 
great pleasure to another.—Wmn. K. PEa- 
Bopy, Washington, D, C. 


H. H. Gilman, Fort Fairfield, Me., who 
says he is ‘‘ very fond” of our esteemed con- 
temporaries, the ‘‘ Truth Seeker” and the 
‘‘Tronclad Age,”has stopped taking our mag- 
azine because ‘‘it contains too muchland rent, 
economic rent, Henry-Georgeism, and other 
rents and isms to suit” him. Good-bye, 
H. H. G. Doubtless you are one of those 


Ethical Religion. 


"BY — 


WiiLLIAM. ~.Nip eA LTER. 


16mo., 332 pages. - - - - - $1.50. 


‘Where it deals with civic, social, personal amy 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inspiring.”—[W. 
D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly. 

** One of the most striking and persuasive presen- 
tations of the gospel of pure ethics which our time 
is likely to see.’”—[Arlo Bates, in Book-Buyer. 


‘““Mr, Salter is so radical that probably only a 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding the 
truth, and so free from any intenti nal irreverence 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.’’—[Congregationalist. 

““Mr, Salter has given us a truly noble book. 

The style is pure and strong, and it rises on occa- 
sion to a pitch of lofty eloquence. Something of 
classical severity has come, perhaps, from lovin 
acquaintance with classical thought.’’—[John 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. 


The Problem Of POVerty..7.3--.sc0s+screree ro cents 
The Social teak aes ah mine oe cis «2 eae'es Ay eee ror, & 
What Shall be Done with the Anarcnists? 5 “ 
Channing as a Social Reformer...........-.. ro cents 


Address TTwENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Way Out 


—— OF —— 


AGNOSTICISM: 


or, the Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, PH.D. 


(Second Edztzon.) 


This little book, giving the substance of a course 
of lectures in Harvard University in 1888, is a short, 
terse, and compact argument, drawn solely from 
science and philosophy, to prove that the essential 
constitution of the Universe is positively knowable 
and known as at once an infinite Machine, an infi- 
nite Organism, and an infinite Person; and that this 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD-CONCEPTION is the necessary 
foundation of SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 

1volume. 12mo. Price $x. First edition ex- 
hausted in lessthan a month. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The Data of Ethics. 


a 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
CLOTH, - - 60 CENTS. 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
PROGRESS: Its Law and Cause. 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume. Cloth, 75 cents. 


fe Any other of Spencer’s workscan be furnished 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


H J. BARRON, 
, Hot Water Heating. 


48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor. 
rected. Established at Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 
BRYANTSCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 

“ Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
cnost gnccesstal of its kind in the United States.” 

orld. 


—lV. Y, 


The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O, Pente- 
cost. 3 cents. 


vi 
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Ruins of Empires 
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VOLNEY. 
NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 75c. 

(@ Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 


4 Warren street, New York. 


eat BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


bd 
Czsars Column ! 
A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Botsgilbert, M.D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1088. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . . . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’”’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


““T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.’”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’’—[Frances E. Willard. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Cesar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.”’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“JT have read ‘Cesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.”’—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘““A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced,”’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25* paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


BIBLE MyTHS 
AND THEIR 


PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS, 


Being a comparison cf the 
Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles with 
those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity, con- 
sidering also their Origin and Meaning. 
By T. W. Doane. 


“With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo; 600 
pages. $2.50, 


Liberals who, having come into the enjoy- 
ment of religious freedom, care for no more 
freedom. Perhaps itis just as well that you 
should drop out. It may be that you would 
never have understood what we are driving 
at. We will try to worry along without you. 
RIA unique and valuable periodical. Mr. 
Pentecost’s criticism of legalized crimes and 
clerical hypocrisy is fearless. I shall con- 
tinue to support and welcome the magazine. 
—J. F. Cooper, Hites, Pa. 


“Too Many Women, and What Comes of 
It,” by One of ’Em, is having a phenomenal 
sale. Readers of the TwrentTieTH CENTURY 
will make no mistake by sending for it. Ten 
cents, by mail, prepaid, or of newsdealers. 
Address Clark & Zugalla, publishers, 34 to 
43 Gold street, New York. Send one cent 
stamp for catalogue of amateur and standard 
plays, speakers, ‘business manuals, games, 
ete.—Adv. 


THE 


Modern Sctence Essayist 


x Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 


3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 


4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Lire: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 


6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
cal evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 


7. ‘he Descent of Man: His orlein, antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D, 


8. Evolution of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 


M. 


9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

ro, Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
iz, Evoiution of Morals. Ry D>. Lewis G. Janes. 
x2. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolutionas Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. 
14. The Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
1s. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civ- 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. 
16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 
18. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M.D. 
xg. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams. 
zo, Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson, 
at. The Growth of the Marrizve Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 
22, The Evolutionof theState Ky JohnA Taylor. 
23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 


24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 


27. Evolution of the Wages Svstem. By G. Gunton. 
28. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. 4 

29. Evolutioa and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 

cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

30. Evolution and Social Reform: I1. The Socialis 

tic Method. By W:lliam Potts. 

gr. Evolution and Social Reform: 111. The Anarch- 

istic Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 
10 Cents Each. 

The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Dllustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 

“ Extremely entertaining and instructive ae 
the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. 

(The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers, 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


d Pass VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANARCHISM. 


Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type. 
By DYER D. LUM. 


Contents: 


I. Fundamental Principles, 
Il. Free Land, I Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, V. Free Exchange, 
VI. Mutual Credit, 
VII. Emancipation of Credit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods, 


Price, - - 25 Cents. 


“Knocks Out Materialism.”’ 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD, 


(Not a ‘'Spiritistic ’? book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S. E. 


Contents: 

Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Deatn, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 

(2S 438 pages, cloth, authorized American edition, 

reduced from $1 to so cents. 

All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not caryine ty: but with a desire to see th 
significance of the facts suggested. , 

The ‘Christian Union” says of it: ‘‘Its original. 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 

Another journal says: ‘Those who fail to read 


it will suffer a serious loss ”” 2 


TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY. 


By the same author. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I R 
NGERSOLLS WRITINGS 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. I.—The Gods and Other Lectures. Con- 
cents: ‘‘ The Gods,” ‘‘ Humboldt,’ Thomas Paine,” 
* Individuality,” *t Heretics and Heresies.”’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, 

Vol. I1—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
Contents: ‘‘The Ghosts,” ‘‘The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,’ ‘‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” *‘ Abont Farming in Illinois,” “ Tribute 
to Rev, Alexander Clark.’ zemo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Vol. III.—Some Mistakes of Moses. 
pp., cloth, $1.25; paper, sccents. 

Vol. IV.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology. 
(New.) 443 pp., Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; plain cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, 50 cents, 

What Must We do to be Saved? 8g pp., r2mo, 
paper, 25 cents, 

Address on Civil Rights. 
Ingersoll. Price, ro cents. 

Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Blasphemy. 
Reynolds, 


12m0, 278 


By Col, Robert G. 


Argument in the Trial of C. B. 
Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 


Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 
Bound in One Volume, 
HALF MOROCCO, 


Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold atthe ex- 
tremely low price of $5. Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
Prose-Poems and Selections. 
(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 


Rospert G. INGERSOLL. 
In silk cloth, beveled edges,gilt back and sides, $2.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


‘‘A Bad God and a False Heaven,” by 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


September II, 1890. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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Utopia. By Sir Thomas More. Cloth, 30 cents. 

__ _Bacon’s Essays, with notes by Devey. Cloth, 
_pcents, | 

George Eliot’s Works. Popular edition, 8vo. 
BERS ,75¢% > 

Epictetus. The Teachings of. Translated, with 
* notes, by Rolleston. 210 pages, cloth, 30 cents, 
Marcus Aurelius, The Thoughts of. Trans- 
lated by George Long, with sketches of his life and 
anew view of his philosophy. - Cloth, 30 cents. 

_ Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. Cloth, 
60 ct nts. j 

_ Lossing. Eminent Americans. Cloth, gocents. 
_ Emerson’s Essays—First series ; cloth, 30 cents, 
rg es Second rv 4“ “ 

Ge Complete in x vol., half mor., 7s5c. 

_——s«sSNew ' England Reformers, etc., cloth, 3sc. 
_ The Woman’s Story, as told by twenty famous 

American women, whose names are appended, with 
biographical sketches and fine portraits of the au- 
thors. Edited by Laura C. Holloway. Large mo, 
cloth, $1. 

_ American Popular Poets— 

__ Bryant’s Poems, cloth, 30 cents. 
_ Longfellow’s Voices of the Night and other 
Ss poems, go cents. (The Spirit of Beauty and 
other poems, 30 cents. 


i The Spanish Student 
_ . and other poems, 30 cents. 2 in x vol. 60c.) 
> Lowell, James Ear. 


y poems, cloth, 3ocents. 
_ Whittier’s Poems (so far as out of copyright), 
30 cents. 


_ The Great British Poets— 
Robert Burns. Fine cloth, $1.40. 
Milton, 2 volumes for 80 cents, P 

Thomas Moore. 3 volumes for $1 40. 

Sir Walter Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 
Ruskin’s Choice Works.—Sesame and Lilies. 
cloth, 30 cents. Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. 
Ruskin, Anthology: Art and Life. Compiled 
_ by Witliam Sloane Kennedy. Two portraits and 

_ other illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $1.15. 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Cloth, 2oc. 
Carlyle. Complete works; 12 volumes (various 
_ prices ; send for list.) 
 Guizot. Historv of Civilization. By M. Guizo-. 
- In one large volume, large 12mo, 270 pages; cloth, 
a so cents. 

__-The Intellectual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 

erton. Cloth, 60 cents , haif morocco, 75 cents. 

McCarthy. A Short History of Ireland fromthe 
_ Barliest Times, by Justin H. McCarthy ; largetype, 

cloth, 35 cents _ 

_ A History of French Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
__ W Hatson ; 12mo, $1.10. : , 

The Story of the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 

~ Dawson. Smail quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced 

__ from $1.50 to 50 cents : 

_ Planetary and Stellar Worlds, bv Gen. O. M. 

Mitchel. Wrice 1educed from $1.50; paper, 15 cents; 

cloth, 35 cents. 
_ Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants, 
containing over 0,00 receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 
_ price reduced frum $4 to $1.50. 
_ Science of a New Life, by John Cowan, M. I); 
‘400 pages 8yvo, $2. Treats of matters connected 
with t .e generation and regeneration of the human 
~ *race. 
_ Family Medical Guide. Edited by Edwin Lan- 
--caster, M1), F R.S. Written bv distinguished 
- members of the Royal College of Physicians and 
_ Surgeons, London. American edition, revised and 
$ enlarged, large 8vo, soo pages; price in cloth $4, 
_ reduced to $1. 
-  Roget’s Thesaurus; words classified according 
_ totheir mearing. 12mo, cloth; price reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.50. We ve 
Mill, John Stuart, on Liberty. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


« 


. A STARTLING BOOK 


FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 


_ Many who have read ‘* DIANA ”’ recognize in it 
_ the ‘* WONDERFUL DISCOVERY OF DR, ZUGASSENT.” 
ee It Diaby unbridled desires may be domi- 
- nated by rational continency. 

“Diana” is unobjectionable in tone and lan 
& Sent for 2 

_ place, New 
_ on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 


age. 
cents by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton 


; THE ‘SOCIAL MONSTER. 


. > hie > 


By JOHN MOST. 


es ; Ten Cents. 
* . eae 
Ad 


54 < 


a Hee 


ork. Publishers alsoof the best work | 


dress TwenTieTH Century, 4 Warren St. 


Freedom's Library. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Part I—The True 
Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 
of the Individual as the Final Development of 
Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. Part 
II—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Meas- 
ure of Honesty in Trade, as one of the Funda 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
cloth, $x. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 
York “ Tribune,” and a subsequent discussion, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews. Price, 35 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 
sequent Poverty, Ignorance. and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c. 

REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
pressed Classes of Ireland, England, and other 
partsofthe British Empire. A Reply to “ Dun- 
raven.” By Lvsander Spooner, This is the 
pamphlet of which the Irish revolutionary party 
distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, ro cents. 


NATURAL LAW;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
tights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 

_ Lysander Spooner. Price, 10 cents. 


ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. Anaddress 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Bus- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros. Price, 5 cents. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 
‘frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s library, and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
tule. A red-line edition, printed beautifu'ly, in 
large type, on fine paper and bound in parch- 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents, 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AMI FREE 

_ By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
Reclus. Price, 10 cents. 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘ Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? 
upon Henry George’s ‘Protection or Free 
Trade.’”? By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents. 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of tte 
character and adventures of atypical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 10 cents. 


A criticism 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Being a 


Protest Against the Government of Man by 
Man. By Auberon Herbert. Price, ro cents. 
THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An alleg :ri 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents, 
OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa 
tions, and Frauds. Price, 10 cents. 
SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE (sx portraits). 25 cents. 
ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music). 
Lloyd. r1ocents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


By J. William 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
pH ae Translated by James Legge, D.D, Cloth, 
5 cents. 


The Koran of Mohammed. Large mo, 336 pp.: 


cloth, 60 cents. 


The Talmud: \WhatItIs. Cloth....... 60 cents. 
“That wonderful monument of human industry, 
human wisdom, and human folly.’’—Dean Mil- 


an, 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE KORAN. 


Translated by George Sale. x12mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
what was the inspiration that, during centuries, 


held his sword victorious over a large part of 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and still holds for him 
130,000,000 followers in the Eastern world, 
Address TTWENTIETH CENTURY. 
_**Bismarckism,” by H. O. Pentecost. 3c. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
without a new thought added. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund theory Henr 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered” the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
LODS before he wrote his ‘“ Progress and Pov- 
erty. 

That the weak points of ‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as toconfirm the evidence that what- 
ever is soundin Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them. 


With 
Henry George's Denial of Pilagtarism, 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York. 


THE 
JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 


OF LABOR. 


“ That ts the most perfect government in which an 
injury to one ts the concern of all.” 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing Labor paper. Its columns every week contain 
contributions from the ablest thinkers upon eco- 
nomic questions. It is the only paper in which the 
principles and platform of the Order are authorita- 
tively discussed and explained. 

Among its regular contributors are 
T. V. POWDERLY, A. W. WRIGHT, 
RALPH BEAUMONT, PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
HENRY A. BECKMEYER, REV. WM. L.. BULL, 

‘* MERLIXDA SISSINS,”’ Mrs. L. M. BARRY, 
Miss EvA MCDONALD (Eva Gay), L. P. WILD, 
MICHAEL CORCORAN and others of equal ability. 

One dollar per year, soc. for six months, 2s5c. for 
three months. In bulk packages to one address, 
25 copies, three months, $s. 

Send subscriptions to 


JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box 885, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ghd ey) ED: 


Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Sociai- 
ism. 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth”’ is a neat, 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought to be read 
and studied by every piety who wants to be posted 
on what is thought of and going on in the world. 
It does what no other book does: it presents to the 
reader in a concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principal propositions of Modern Socialism, 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

‘*Mr Gré lund is aman to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the hopes and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of men.”—[Wm. D. 
Howells in a three page review in Harper’s 
Monthly. 

Paper, 30 cents. 


Address TweEnTIETH CENTURY. 
‘* Why Did You Protest against the Hang- 


ing of the Anarchists,” by Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball. 3 cents. 


viil 
ALL ABOUT FLOWERS ! 


‘tern Leaves”’ tells it. Send ro cents for three 
(3) Hyacinth Bulbs, and Sample copy. 


Fern Cliff Greenhouses, ; 
Springfield, Ohio. 


c¢ » is a pamphlet of 

S H ORT H AN D infotnation by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


SHORTHAND fiuais 
instruction 
by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. ook 
and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on al! makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments, Any Instru- 
ment manufactured shipped, privilege to examine. 
EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Tlustrated Catalogues Free. 


TYPEWRITER ( 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, t 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


ete 


Bellamy’s Dream ‘Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation — 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished ; liberty, 
outa and fraternity the foundation esas oe 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
reepondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of Commonwealth,” ete., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C. C. Co., box 427, 


Visalia, California, 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, 


HOLMAN’, ** ‘waw" york: 


CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarrhcea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


PROSE °.. POEMS 
SELECTIONS, 
By ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A Hand- 
some Quarto, containing over 300 pages 


HIS is, beyond question, the most elegant vol- 

ume in Liberal literature. The type is large 

and clear, the paper heavy, highly calendered and 

richly tinted, the press-work faultless, and the 

binding as perfect as the best materials and skill 
can make it. 

The collection includes all of the “Tributes” 
that have become famous in literature—notably 
those to his brother E. C. Ingersoll, Lincoln, Grant, 
Beecher and Elizur Wright; his peerless mono- 

rams on ‘‘The Vision of War,’’ Love, Liberty, 

cience, Nature, The Imagination, Decoration Day 
Oration, and on the great heroes of intellectual 
liberty. A fine steel portrait, with autograph fac- 
simile, has been prepared especially for it. It is 
eminently suited for presentation purposes, for 
any season or occasion. 


' Prices: 
In cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges........... $2 so 


In-half-niorocco,-cilt'ed ges: os. . «Goji sapee 4 50 
In half calf, mottled edge-, library style..... 4 50 
In full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 7 50 
In full tree-calf, highest possible finish. ..... 9 90 


Sent to any address, by express, prepaid, or mail, 


post free, on receipt of price. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY.: 


“ The Strongest American Novel Since the Scarlet 


Letter.’’ 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


author of ‘Divided Lives, ‘Miriam Balestier,” “A 
Daughter of Silence,” etc. 


z2mo, cloth, $1. Illuminated paper covers, so cents, 


_ The 


” 
4 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Superstition in all Ages 


— BY — ; 


JEAN MESLIER, 

a Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
abjured religious dogmas, and left as zs 
last will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 
death, the above work, which he entitled 
“Common SENSE.” 4 


339 pages. Price in paper covers, 50 cents : in 
cloth, $1. In German, cloth, $r. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. — 


= 
Cc ONLY. ~— — 
50° PRINTING OUTFIT) OM geeermessecs 
To get Agents and buyers we will, for 60 days only, 
TION send these two valuable articles 
postpaid on receipt of 250. silver. 


=i or stamps. 3% sets 60c., 6 sets 

== 1.00. THIS IS A WONDER. 

| UL OFFER, Outfit used for 
es Is setting up names, printing cards, mark- |@ 
4) o ing linen, books, envelopes, papers, etc.; |/# 


contains 3 alphabets neat type, type holder, 
indelible ink, pad, tweeters, all in neat [ii 
ease with Directions, full Sstulopne and terms. YOU 

ean make MONEY at printing or selling outfits. | 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address : 
INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Fulton St. N. Y.City 


WEx 


- 


IN HASTE & REPENT 
AT LEISURE is poor poiicy. 
To choose wisely read the 


pamphlet SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rey. Jesse 
H. Jones, or Harmony of the Temperaments in 
True Marriage, telling for the first time the phy- 
siology of “‘ fallingin love,” and ‘how to know 
when one meets one’s own true mate’’—the 
priceless knowledge of acertainsign. 10¢cts. 
Health Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 5c, 


M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 EF. 28th St., New York. 


JosEPH McDonoveu, 
; Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND 55 STATE: STREET, 
Albany, N. >. 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 


BOOKS. 
("Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishment in tho 
4 World for the treatinent of Hair and 
calp, Eezema, Moles, Warts, Super- 
@ fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frec- 
pkles, Wrinkles. Red Nose, Red Veins, 
Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, 
Powder Marks, Ble: ching, Facicl 
= Developmen‘, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 
etc. Consultarion free at office or by letter. 
128 page book on all skin and scaln affections and their 
treatment, scntsealed to any addresson receipt of 10cts. 
SUN GA. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
3 lo West 42d st., New Work Ciry, — 
WOOD .URY’S FACIAL SOAP fer the 
{Skin and Scalp, at Driqgists or by mail, EO cents. 


bi S) 


By: © 


caseof Moses Harman. ~ 
Pentecost and Dr. Foote, Jr, — 


. 


* 


Just Pub 

New edition (goth Dockers me,1 

on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, the 
purare 


-STATIONER AND 
520 FULTON STREET, 
A large variety of Blark Books | 
SAR Oe ae ae Stationery. — : 
8" TWENTIETH CENTURY and 
turealwaysonhand. = | 
- F: st 


Brief statements sent free on applicati 


cester P. O. Mission, Worcester, Ma 
loaned. eee RS ia 
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ere NOVEL, — 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORN 
{Translated from the “Norwes na 
eee Carmichael.) 


Bae 


All Liberals should get this book and, after r 
ing it, lend it to their orthodox friends. The titl 
“In God’s Way,”’ the fame of the author, and 
intrinsic merit of the story, will Hiden he 
sons to read it who would never drea: touchin 
an “‘infidel’’ book. . : meee 


_. °s Price, 50 Cents. ~ 
-Address TwentTierH CENTURY 


“Tug PRESENT AND FUTURE 
_ NortH America. 


n 5 


ea hi Ob 
osed for the 


_ Paper, 25 cents; cloth, so cents. _ ane 


_ Address Twentiera CENTURY. 
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ON 
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ntieth Century 


“Vou V. No. 12 4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1890 Price, 5 Cenrs. 


E SCHER 


ESTABLISHED 1gq5 
\ 2 


‘RENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATEH PRICES 

5 EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 
Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


EAVEN AND HELL, 
—416 pages. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 
38% pages; paper cuve-. 


< 


& MELLEL 
Saal -S Complete Works 


OR = 


MLL he he hhh 
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By Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Mailed, prepaid, for 14 cents each—2s cents for both 
—by the American S edenborg Pr nting and Pub- 
lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union. New York city, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 

. chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 


$150.00 TO $1500, 


ere 


\GBe Marchal § $mith Piano Co., 
a Nu 236 East 21st Street, New York. 
Wai i CMa dididdididididididil 


Witii titi liliti titi ldiclslihthsehichlkidda 


=z; : $ apeuey a a he ice aera 
SS Ps ) cee : A A TALTY. Wholesale prices 
 Bellamy’s Dream Realized. Ky to deur Allred Cages Pre 
‘The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM | ,f/{ © Alp 2 70 Broadway, New York. 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. Ce HEADQUARTERS, § 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 
interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation a 
eee P and eae. peta - liberty c < wee Se, 

uality and fraternity the foundation principles. 
Workers receive full value for their labor. or- RIVERSIDE EDITION. STAMMERING, 
¥ papoudence of intelligent and industrious men : : fi. Sey And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 
_and women with a view to membership, invited. | With two portraits. Containing pap: rs hitherto | rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
_ Pamphlets, eopy of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent | unpublished. 11 vols., r2mo, gilt top; per vol., $1 75; | Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
a free toall. Address Secretary K. C.C.Co., box 427) | the set, 11 volumes, $19.25. information, testimonials from eminent men and 


lia, California. pupils, address THE 
: F th d ch d-ti f 2 i 
= ee 3 a Ret eee ae soe. | BRYANT SCHOOLFOR STAMMERERS 
Bs, 2 9 West 14th street, New York. 
eis nee Senter (Henting. | TDwENTIETH CENTURY, siguhaetoamtatof tar kiod ithe United Staten” 
48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City,N. J. 4 Warren street, New York. ~lV. Y. World. 
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_ Have you used 


Be eee WORKS OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


ESSAYS--First series, ideal edition, cloth, 30 cents. | 
Contents—Heroism, Love,History, Self-Reliance, | 


Compensation, Spiritual Laws, Friendship, Pru~) 
dence, The Over Soul, Circles, Intellect, Art. 


ESSAYS—Second series, ideal edition, cloth. 30c. | 
Contents—The Poet, Experience, Character, Man- 
ners, Gifts, Nature, Politics, Nominalist and Real-; 
ist, Emancipation Address. 


Nature, and other Essays. 
morocco, 4o cents. 


New England Reformers and Divinity College 
Address. Cloth, 35 cents. 


ESSAYS 
complete in one volume, half morocco, 75 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. - 


Cloth, 30 cents; half) 
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‘The 


Works of Stepniak. 


Career of a Nihilist. 277 pages.............. I5C 
MOmTaAlLe NPAUTR Bee Bee os Fie ing akan ies is roc 
The Blind Musician. Cloth, $1; paper...... 5cC 


Russia Under the Czars. Cloth, $1; paper... 20c 
The Russian Storm Cloud. Paper,........... 
The Russian Peasantry. Cloth............, $1 25 


Underground Russia. [Revolutionary profiles 
and sketches from life. With a preface by 
Peter Lavroff: Translated from the Italian. 

Cloth, $1.25 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Career of a Nihilist ! 


By STEPNIAK. 
A, 50=Cent Book for 15 Cents 


277 PAGES. 


Address TWrExtTIetH CENTURY. 
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Wie OF 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- 
ilization. - 

364 Pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 
(as The sale of this work is prohibited in 


- various parts of Europe. 


‘*This book is not a book ; itis a deed. And those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.”—Vien- 
na News. 


MAX NORDAU. 


PARADOXES. 
400 pages. Paper, soc. Cloth, One. Dollar 


The ‘ Paradoxes” like the ‘Conventional Lies,” 
deal with prevalent prejudices. 


PARIS SKETCHES, 


PART I. PAPER, so cents. 


te For table of contents see back numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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7 hEW PAMPHLETS. 


By Hugh O. Pentecost. 
I 
‘*Wanted: Men Willing to Work fora ‘Living.’ 
pe Oh cee doer Ba 
““ Why lam Not an Agnostic.” as 
Three cents each. = - Address this office; 


| children teething. ( 
| ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 


“the 
SOLL. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WinsLow’s SootTHine Syrup for 
It soothes the child, soft- 


colic and is the best remedy“for diarrhoea. 


Don’t be Without It. 


IT PAYS TO INVESTIGATE. 
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WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


A Treasury of English Words. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


classified and arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas and assist in literary 
composition. 

‘« There is noneed of praising the excellent Roget, 
whose work is almost as indispensable to all writers 
as a dictionary.’’—[New York World. 

‘“ While there are many dictionaries and works on 
synonyms, none can be named b-side this, which 
is indispensable to all writers of the tongue,’’— 
[Round Table. 

“It is a standard, and there are no terms the 
c:itic can use in speaking of it but terms of un- 
qualified praise.”’-—[The Churchman. 


Crown 8vo; about 800 pages. Published at $2.50 
our price, post-paid, ®1.50. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


A Few Words About the Devil. 


By CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


(With portrait and autobiography)..... cloth, $1.25. 
FRE~THINKERS’ TEXT-BOOK. Part I. MAN 
AND RELIGION: iiascseds ae ba 
A PLEA ‘FOR ATHEISM.) oes ae ro cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A New EpiTIon. | 


A Short History 


SESE gy a : 


THE BIBLE. 


Being an Account of the Formation and De- 
velopment of the Canon, by Bron- 
son C. KEELER. 

Paper, so cents. 


We ‘1nis pooK snould be read by every Clergy- 
man, Layman, Scholar and Liberal. 
“T have read Mr. Keeler’s book with great pleas- 
ure and profit. He gives, in my Sapa a clear 
and intelligent account of the growt. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


of the bible. 
He shows why books were received as inspired, 
and why they were rejected. Every minister,every 


‘college professor, and every man who really wishes 


to os »mething abont the drigifi and growth of 


Address TwentierH CENTURY 


ble, should read this book.”—[RiG. INGER-* |) | 
Spoil < | The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pente- 


5 


; September i 


A STRIKE OF _ 
Millionaires against Miners 
eae ee eS Rs ae 
THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY 
| By HENRY D. LLOYD. 
(8 This book tells how the Spring Valley mi 
were starved into actual slavery. ess 
It is thy s'ory of a monstrous and inhnman crime 


It deals not with theories but with facts, figure 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book, 

264 pages. Paper, cocents; cloth, $1. 
Sent post-paid to any address on ie of pric 


Address TwentietH CENTURY. _ 
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., illustrated... $ 

ancis Bacon... 

Voltaire’s Romances, fusely illustrat 
1z2mo,, 480 pp.. Paper cover, $z; cloth........ 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ape Confessions 


— OF — ; 
_j. J. Rousseau. | 


721 pages. 4o full-page illustrations. Paper, 75 
} co eae 


cents; cloth, $150. 

‘*T felt—I who have always thought anc 
still think myself, take me all in all, the bes 
of men-—that there is no man, be he pu-s in 
soul as mortal may be, in whose inmost self 
some odious vice finds not a lurking-place. 
—|Rousseau’s Confessions, book 10, pag 
262. 


“Looking Backward.” 


—— BY — 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 


In cloth, $1.00. Paper, 40 cents, 
“Looking Backward’”’ in German, 4oc. 


‘Dr, Heidenhoff’s Process.” 
' THE FIRST NOVEL F 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, 
gee A mighty clever story. | Only 25 cents 


; Strike ofa ae 


The 
| a. 


A NOVEL BY ° 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman's sphere, from a woman's standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. - 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” . Paper, 50 cents. ; 

Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


~ The case of Moses Harman. By Hugh O. 
Pentecost and Dr. Foote, Jr. 3 cents. 


“cost. 3cents, = 
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One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
_ their inevitable result. The events described in 
ae the story take place in the year 1988. 

“A wonderfully fascinating book. . - Will 

_ hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.”—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


““T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
Teading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and he have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E. Willard. 


on, WENTIETH CENTURY 


fe By EDMUND BOISGILBERT, M.D. 


———— — 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.”’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, 


“T have read ‘Cesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. . . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘*A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.”’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25* paper, 50 cents, 


_ Address Twentieth Century. 
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x HE suggestion that led to the discovery of Brown-Séquard’s ‘Elixir of Life” was 
borrowed from 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


_ which for more than twenty years has been made from the BRAIN of the ox. For many 
_ years physicians have accepted the fact that this BRAIN principle is the best rejuvenator 
_ of th humansystem. The Elixir was intended only to increase virility, whereas Virat- 
_ 1zED Puospuites, the special food from the brain, restores brain power—vitality as well as 
virility. It rejuvenates all weakened bodily or mental functions, cures Neuralgia and 


___ Nervousness, and is the true Elixir of Youth. 
o), 56 Weet 25th street, New York. 


Druggists, or sent by mail, 81. 


Announcement of New Works, 


ee The great Theological sensation of the day in 
England. 


Lux Mundi 


Edited by REV. CHARLES GORE, M. A., Princi- 
al of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity Col- 
ege, Oxford. 

Twelve Essays by eleven prominent writers. A 
wonderful codperative production. 

The frank acceptance of evolution. 

The liberal theory of inspiration. 

The ungrudging concessions to modern criticism 
of the Old Testament. 

The modification of vital doctrines. 

All these have been advanced before, but never 
from such sources. 

The book comes from what was considered the 
stronghold of English theological conservatism. 

This book will be, in fact is already, the sensation 
of the age in theological circles. It glows with the 
ardor of conviction. 

Its lucid and attractive literary style will attract 
thousands of readers who rarely open a theological 
treatise. x vol., cloth, gilt top...... $1.75. 


No one can lay down this volume without a feel- 
ing of respect for the authors and for the motive 
which has impelled them to undertake their task. 
They seem, at all events, to have traced the lines 
within which, tf at all, the reconctlement of religion 
and science may be looked for.—[New York Sun. 


The Essays are written in the spirit of a gener- 
ous catholicity which, while it pertinaciously ad- 
heres to the principles of the ancient faith and the 
historic Church, recognizes the fact that theology 
mus: adapt itself somewhat to the changed con- 
ditions of each age, and must extend a welcome to 
all new knowledge from every source.—[Home 
Journal, N. Y. 
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(No. 32 of the Modern Science Essayist.) 
The Scientific Method of Evolution and Social 
Reform. 
By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 


(No. 33 of the Modern Science Essayist.) 


Asa Gray: His Life and Work. 


By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
[xo cents each. ] 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Le 
LAWS OF PRIVATE RIGHT, 


By George H. Smith. 


(No. 134 Humboldt Library, double number.) 
Price, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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EVOLUTION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


II, THE SOCIALISTIC METHOD, 


By William Potts. 
Pricescgiikis. «5 FI OR oy ele Eo ro cents, 


III. THE ANARCHISTIC METHOD, 
By Hugh O, Pentecost. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


eS No. 31 of the Modern Science Essayist. 


TH BE 
Anarchistic Method 
eee) fe fae 
Evolution and Social Reform. 

— BY — 
HUGH O. PENTECOST. 
PRICE Bea ceeee tetrustenios cote Sees Tonces to CENTS. 


Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W. Chadwick, author of ‘The 
Faith of Reason,” etc. 10 cents. 

‘The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 

O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


WORKS ON SEXOLOGY. 


PPD PILL ILI Ie 


eS OS 


THE GROWTH OF THE MARRIAGE 
RELATION. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE. 
Anable Essay. Neatly printed pamphlet, roc. 


SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE. 


By John Cowan, M.D. 400 pages, 8vo.; $2. 
Treats of matters connected with the generation 
and regeneration of thehumanrace. Thestandard 
and most popular work on nthe subject. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 


A DISCUSSION 


between Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews. Including the final replies 
of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New York ‘“* Tri- 
bune,” and a subsequent discussion, occuring 
bch years later, between Mr. James and Mr. 
Andrews. Price, 35‘ Coats 


An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar. | Paper, Fifty Cents. 


fs” A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
tion. 
Address ‘TwenTIETH CENTURY. 


“% The Strongest American Novel Since the Scarlet 
Letter.” 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


author of ‘** Divided Lives, ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,’ “A 
Daughter of Silence,”’ etc. 


z2mo, cloth, $1. Illuminated paper covers, so cents. 


The Evolution of Sex. 


aS Te 
Prof. Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. 


Numerous Illustrations. 
(Nos. 132 and 133 of the Humboldt Library. 
Double numbers.) 
The latest and ablest work on the subject. The 
authors have made many remarkable discoveries. 
Two numbers, 60 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Toutstol’s LATEST Work. 


The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 

uritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

(as In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $x; paper, 50 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Works OF 


Thomas Paine. 


Age of Reason, Paper, «5c; cloth, 

_Age of Reason and Examination 0 che Prophe- 
cies. Paper. 40c; cloth, 75c. 

Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15C. 


Crisis. th during American’ Revolution. 
Paper, Aes cloth. 
reat Works. Bra. 800 pages. Cloth, $3; leather, 
3; morocco, gilt edges, 4-50. 
Political Works: * Common Sense,” ‘“ Crisis,” 
“Rights of Man.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on 
French Revolution. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 

Theological Works: ‘‘ Age of ‘Reason Hee Exami- 
nation of Mee See with Life of Paine and 
steel portrai nS! 

Paine Vind cated. Reply to New York Observer. 
By R. G. Ingersoll. With Roman Catholic canaré. 
I5C, 

Address TwEnTIeETH CENTURY 
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(cs To avoid the evil effects of Tea and Coffee, use constantly VAN HOUTEN’ 
COCOA, which is STRENGTHENING TO THE NERVES anda refreshing and nourishing beverage 
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PURE, THE FOREMOST COCOA OF EUROPE, HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 
The Original—Take no. other. 


SOLUBLE, THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA, 
Delicious. Easily Digested—Made Instantly, 


OUTENS 


AN 


3 Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
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(3" One trzal of VAN Hovuren’s CocoA will convince every one of its great superi- 
ority wn strength, flavor, and economy. Ask for Van Houten’s and take no other. 


OE cyt 


“GET. A- FREE SAMPLE FROM: ANY: DRUGGIST OR-SEND TO.319'W..45°ST: NEW YORK, N.Y. 


A Library of Universal Knowledge and Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language in one; 82 volumes ; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 illustrations ; 


$32. 00, easy monthly payments, Specimen pages free. Agents Wanted. a 


Catalogue : 96 pages, Popular, Alden 2 NEW YOR 


lowest ever known. Mention this paper. 


Standard and Holiday 393 Pearl strech 
Twentieth Century 


Books, sent free. New isswes weekly. Prices 
A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


HOCH O; PEN TECOBL,© £O1L0%. 


Each number contains Mr. Pentecost's address of the preceding Sunday, delivered in Library Hall, 
Market street, between Broad and Halsey streets, Newark, N. J., at 11 a. m.; a Byers Assembly a 
Rooms, corner Bridge street and Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 3:30 p. m.; Masonic Temple, 
corner of Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, New York, at 8 p. m. 


Motto: “HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary — 
Coéperation instead of Compulsory Codperation, the Liberation of the human 
mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 
Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 

It is meant also to be a broad-minded, unsectarian meeting ec for the representatives of ali p‘ases 
of Economic, Ethical, Political. Philosophical, Sociological, and Religious Thought. Orthodox and Lib- — 
eral Christians, Spiritualists, Hebrews, Agnostics, Atheists, and Freethinkers of every shade of opinion; 
Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of p ace- 


ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal 
cordiality, fairness, and respect. 


Ae 


Some Contributors : 


Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Clinton Furbish, 
Rabbi G. Gottheil, 
5 K. Ingalls, 
r. Daniel De Leon, 


Edward Bellamy, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Laurence Gronlund, 


Rev. W. S. Crowe, 
Rev. Henry Frank, 
Helen H. Gardener, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, 


Rev. J. C. Kimball, Dyer D. Lum, 

Harry L. Koopman, George Edgar Montgomery, Edmund Montgomery, 
Marie Louise, Hon. Frank T. Reid, . WwW. Sullivan, 

Herr Most, Rev. Minot J. Savage, wee Wm. G. Sumner, 
William M. Salter, Gen. M. M. Vrumbull, L. Sheldon, 

Benj R. Tucker, Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., Si Slokum, 


T. B. Wakeman, Victor Yarros, Otto Wettstein, 
James H. West, Rev. R. Heber Newton. A. Van Deusen, 
SuUBSCRIPTION—ONE YEAR, $2; Stix Montus, $1 ; THREE Montus, 60 CENTs ; SINGLE Copies, 
5 Cents. Five new subscriptions or one renewal and four new subscriptions, On 
$7.50. To foreign countries in the postal union, one year, $3. a 


Discontinuances. — Subscribers ee the How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent by © 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Stopped at the expiration check, draft, express order, or money order, pay- — 
of their subscription should notify us to that effect; able to the ‘Twentieth Century Publishing Com- ~ 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have pany, 4 Warren street, New York. ee 
it continued. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING Co; 
HELEN WEsToNn, President. | Frep C. Leususcuer, Treasurer and Secretary. x 
f= Address all business communications to the Treasurer, 


% Warren street, New York City. 
Post-office Box 3774. 


‘*Calvin’s God or None,” by Hugh O. Pen- |! 
tecost. 3 cents. 


‘Thomas Paine,” by Hugh 0. Petitecosts 
3 cents. 
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Twentieth Century 


Villian, WV: 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1890. 


No. 12. 


Published every Thursday at 4 Warren street. See prospectus, <Alsv adver- 
tisem.nts of books we handle. 
Don’t send checks, money orders, postal notes, money, or business communt- 


cations to the editor. Send them to Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, Editor. 


“Flear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The edttor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2. The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

Hucu O. PENTECOST. 


My meetings next Sunday open in Liberal League 
Hall, Newark ; Everett Assembly Rooms, Brooklyn, and 
Grand Opera House Hall, New York. 


The change from Library Hall to Liberal League 
Hall, Newark, is forced upon me by circumstances. 
L’brary Hall is to be torn down, and the owners of Ora- 
ton, the only other available large hall in Newark, re- 
fuse to let it to me, on account of the doctrines I preach. 
Liberal League Hall is neat and comfortable, but much 
too small. 


The change from Masonic Temple to Grand Opera 
House Hall, in New York, is necessitated by the small- 
ness of the contributions from the New York congre- 
gation. The expense of each meeting in Masonic Tem- 
ple was about seventy-five dollars, and for months be- 
fore we closed the meetings in the early summer, the 


audience contributed only about two-thirds ot that 


amount. The deficit was made up by three generous 
friends, one of whom I have never seen, and two of 


whon, by their unfailing kindness, have laid me under 


a debt of gratitude that I can only pay by thanks and 
appreciation. I do not think it is fair to burden these 
few friends as heavily during the coming season, al- 
though they are as ready as ever to bear the burden, and 
for that reason I have removed the New York meeting 


to the Gand Opera House Hall, which is handsome and 
commodious, and will serve our purpose admirably. 


There is no doubt, I think, that the decrease in the 
general contributions resulted from my growing radi- 
calism during the past year. The numbers attending 
the meeting did not decrease, but the audiences were 
made up of poorer persons than those who attended my 
meetings at the first. My doctrines do not commend 
themselves to the rich, nor to those who are striving to 
get rich. My work is associating me more and more 
with the poor, and it is making me poorer every year. 
I am not able to discover that the TwEentTieTH CENTURY 
has suffered by the loss of subscribers, as the New York 
and Newark meetings have, probably because people 
can bear to read what they cannot bear to hear. 


I shall not change my course. I shall not “trim” 
anything I have to say to suit the opinions of my 
hearers. I shall go on just as I have been going even 
if the meetings entirely fail from lack of support. Un- 
less I speak the whole truth, as I am able to see it, I 
may as well cease talking and writing altogether. There 
are enough “trimmers” talking and writing. I do not 
intend to join the number. The truth that it seems to 
me should be spoken I intend to utter whether any one 
will listen or not. 


I am aware that it is very “impolitic’ to write as I 
have written in the foregoing paragraphs. This world 
is so full of “bluff” and humbug that most persons 
would say I should try to conceal the reasons why I 
leave the Temple and go to the Grand Opera House. 
But I have more faith in the truth than any amount 
of humbug. I know that I have driven away many 
wealthy and well-to-do hearers by preaching doctrines 
offensive to them. I am sorry they have gone. Some 
of them were dear friends. But I have no regrets about 
my course. I can afford to sacrifice every friend I have 
better than to lose respect for myself, and I mean to 
speak what I think is the truth if it costs me all 
that I hold dear, including life itself. Even life is not 
so dear that it is worth the price of self-respect. 


With these wcerds I extend a cordial invitation to 
those who “have ears to hear” to attend my meetings 
next Sunday and succeeding Sundays. 


Tuomas B. REED, speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, has been’returned to Congress, This evil will 
work out goodin the end. Reed represents all that is 
bad in the Republican party except that he has never 
been known to sell himself for a cash payment. He 
is a born tyrant, a boss, a bulldozer. If he will only 
go onas he has been going, he will produce a revulsion 
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of feeling against his methods that will reach toward 
freedom. 


Tue Republican party is a spectacle to behold! A 
man who in and out of Congress has been successfully 
branded as an illegal thief is the leader of the party; a 
milk and water nonentity is the president of the party ; 
a mouthing, typical Pnarisee is Postmaster-General, a 
man consumed by personal ambition is Secretary of 
State; a corpulent bully is Speaker of the House; and 
* boodle’’ is its moral motive power. 


Ture cost of the forthcoming Grant monument will 
prvbably reach a million dollars. But who was Grant? 
A hired killer. If he had devoted himself in an effort 
to secure justice and save life, he would have been de- 
spised and might have been hanged and thrown intoa 
ditch. The point of this monument is this: The poli- 
ticians may have another fight on their hands some day, 
and this monument will show how they reward those 
who will conduct the fighting to a successful issue for 
them. While a monument toa killer stands, the world 
will be yet uncivilized. 


A TRAIN was recently wrecked on the New York 
Central railroad. By a happy combination of circum- 


stances no one was killed. The contrivance for wreck- - 


ing the train was very skillfully constructed and seems 
to have been intended for a freight train. This should 
be borne in mind as somewhat extenuating the crime 
of those who did the dastardly deed. 


The Pinkerton bravos and the regular government 
clubbers and shooters, euphoniously called police, im- 
mediately made several arrests. This was to have been 
expected. An attack was made on the sacred thing 
called property, and somebody, guilty or innocent, must 
be punished for it. If somebody is not punished for 
it, a suspicion would be cast upon the usefulness and 
efficiency of the police. 


The arrested men have been hidden and spirited 
about from place to place so that most of the time 
their friends and the public have not known their 
whereabouts. What they have said nobody but the 
police know. The public only know what the police 
choose to tell. 


None but poor persons would be thus summarily and 
tyrannically hidden from their friends by the police. 
The secrecy of the police in dealing with these arrested 
persons corresponds to the dungeon and star chamber 
work of the past. Butit is generally approved, because 
in public opinion the poor have no rights that the rich 
should be expected to acknowledge. 


A tremendous shout of horror went up when the 


story of the wreck got abroad. The wreckers were 


called “fiends in human shape,” and the laboring peo- 
ple have been severely lectured concerning the resort to 
such measures. All that has been said of the wreckers 


less for them to appeal to the law to avenge their 
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is true. It isa horrible crime to wreck a train. Such. 
a crime cannot be too severely denounced. 


But we must not forget that the monopolists against 
whom the wrecking was directed are incalculably worse 
criminals than the wreckers. The wreckers planned 
and executed their work 7 passion, smarting under a — 
sense of wrong which cannot be redressed. It is use- 


wrongs. The law is made by the monopolists for their 
own benefit. The monopodlists carry on their work in 
cold blood, They plunder the working people, they give — 
them the alternative of slavery or starvation, they put — 
their feet on their necks and deprive them of time, op- 
portunities, food, clothing, and education, moved thereto 
by cruel and vulgar greed. The wreckers’ work might | 
have resulted in the sudden death of a few persons. 
The monopolists’ work is one of slow starvation for 
hundreds of thousands of persons every year. The 
wreckers were criminals, but the officers and stock- 
holders of the New York Central railroad are, many 
times over, worse criminals. 
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It is charged that the wrecking was done by Knights 
of Labor. Perhapsso. But if it were, it does not follow 
that it was done with the knowledge and by the authority 
of the officers of the Knights. All the villainies of the 
monopolists, however, are planned and carried out by 
the heads of corporations. Suppose the wreckers were 
Knights. Isit surprising that one ortwo Knights should 
seek to avenge themselves in the only way they have — 
of avenging themselves? Did not Mr. Webb order that 
every striker who came back to work should lose all — 
the benefits his long service on the road entitled him 
to? Did he not say that they must begin again as new 
men? Was not this visiting vengeance on the men for 
having courage enough to strike against their wrongs? 
Is it rational to suppose that vengeance will be prac- 
ticed on one side and not on the other? » 
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For my part I wonder that strikers, asa rule, are as _ 
patient as they are. Of course it is foolish and crimi- 
nal to wreck trains, but it is not surprising that men 
burning under a sense of horrid wrongs will do it. It 
is only surprising that so little of it is done. To the 
strikers I would say: “Do not wreck trains. If you 
are smitten on one cheek turn the other. There is 
more power in passive than in active resistance,” 
But to the Webbs and Depews I would say: “If you 
continue to be tyrants, slave drivers,and man starvers, _ 
you should not be surprised when your victims turn on 
you.” 
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Rev. Howarp MacQuzeary, of Canton, O., with whom 
I had an hour’s conversation when I lectured in Canton, 
and whom I found to be deeply interested in the con- 
dition of the defrauded wage receivers, has been re- : 
quested by the Bishop of Ohio to be silent about his 
heterodox beliefs or resign from the ministry of the 
Episcopal church. He wrote a book entitled “Evolu- 
tion of Man and Christianity” in which he denies that — 
Jesus was born of a virgin and the physical resurrec- 
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4 tion of the dead. His beliefs are about like Heber 
Newton’s. He has declined to obey the Bishop and 
will, no doubt, soon be tried and deposed from the 
ministry. His ecclesiastical superiors will turn him 
«ut of his church because he is honest and brave. If 
he will be hypocrital and cowardly they would be 
glad to have him remain in the clerical profession. 
The Bishop’s request meant: “If you will suppress 
your honest convictions you may retain your position 
in the Church, but if you insist on being true to your- 
_ self you must go.” Thus the ecclesiastical authorities 
_ tempt clergymen to be sneaking and mean. 


Eo 


At lastthe “Standard” hasreferred to T.L M’Cready’s 
death. Upto the issue of September 1o the “ Standard”’ 
_ readers would never have known that Mr. M’Cready was 
dead but for the notices in other papers. In the issue 
named Henry George has this to say: 

I was grieved to learn of the sudden death of T. L. M’Cready, 
who was for so long a valued associate of mine on this paper. From 
the time of the starting of the ‘‘Standard” in January, 1887, up to 
the time of my departure for Europe in March, 1889, our relations 

, were of the warmest and closest, and I most deeply appreciate 
the ardor, devotion, and brilliancy with which he worked for the 
‘Standard” and for the cause. During my absence an estrange- 
ment on his part grew up which finally led him into opposition to 
__ what he had before labored for so well and brilliantly. But Iam 
sure that many of the readers of the ‘‘Standard” will remember 
as I do the generous and sterling qualities of the man and the aid 
which the good cause received from his pen. A man, as it always 
seemed to me, of genius, in the popular acceptance of the phrase, 
_ Mr. M’Cready’s varied life has been full of vicissitudes and bitter 
_ disappointments, and he was a martyr to the asthma, which, con- 
stantly seizing him at unexpected moments, left him worn and 
nerve shattered. In the many times in which we have talked of 
it, I never heard him speak of death other than as a grateful rest. 
That rest is now his. And if any good wishes of the living may 
go beyond the grave, mine go with him. 
M’Cready diea more than three months ago, June 16, 
1890. Why has Mr. George waited so long before ex- 
pressing himself? Is it possible he did not know of 
the sad occurrence in time to have said a word in one 
of his foreign letters? Hardly. But now that he has 
spoken our readers shall see what he has to say, and it 
shall go for what at this late day itis worth. His words 
are apparently very kindly, but to those of us who know 
the truth they are entirely poisoned by the statement 
that “an estrangement on his part grew up” while Mr. 
George was away. That statement is unqualifiedly 
false. Mr. Sullivan tells the true story in another 
column. I corroborate Mr. Su'livan’s story in every 
particular, knowing all from the beginning. Weeks 
after Henry George had brutally flung M'Cready off, 
M’Cready more than once went into Union Square— 
_ pathetically enough—and looked up at George’s window, 
é astheeditorofthe “Standard” sat writing,and he would 
_ then come and tell me that he loved George in spite cf 
all that had happened. M’Cready was never estranged 
from George until just before he died, when he was 
fiially forc-d to admit the true character of the man 
to whom he had given the labor of his hands, and his 
heart. 
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- From Dr. Foote’s “ Health Monthly” I learn that Moses 
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Harman “was released from the Kansas state prison on 
Saturday, August 30, after just seventeen weeks’ incar- 
ceration there. This release, he explains, is the result of 
an order for a new trial, on a ‘writ of error’ obtained 
by Mr. David Overmyer, his attorney. Mr. Harman 
was discharged by order from Judge Caldwell, of the 
United States Circuit Court, under bonds of five thou- 
sand dollars for his appearance for another hearing or 
new trialin November, In fact, the execution of sen- 


‘tence is ‘stayed’ for the present, and the editor is to 


be enabled to try his case again under circumstances 
that must in any event be more favorable to him than 
than those of the first trial. Mr. M M. Pom- 
eroy obtained an interview with President Harrison 
and Attorney-General Miller in behalf of Mr. Har- 
man On July 29; he then presented verbal and written 
arguments and a ‘brief’ showing cause why Mr. Har- 
man had been improperly convicted and imprisoned, 
together with a petition ‘of the vicinage’ numbering 
nearly three hundred names of the business men of 
Valley Falls (about five-sixths of that class), and on 
August 9g, a roll of over seven thousand names, two 
hundred feet long, was forwarded to Washington and 
its receipt acknowledged by the department. Many 
petitions have been sent direct, and rumor says there 
have been enough to occasion remark in the White 
House that Mr. Harman had a good many friends ina 
great many places.” Dr, Foote says that about ten 
thousand names to petitions have been received by 
him. It is gratifying to me to know that one thousand 
five hundred of these were obtained by “ Mr. Pentecost’s 
friends.” About $216 are in Dr. Foote’s hands for the 
Harman “defense fund” to be used in the new trial, 
ard Dr. Foote calls for enough more to make up $500 
that will be necessary. Send contributions to E. B. 
Foote, Jr., 120 L:xington avenue, New York. 


Tue official murderers of Ohio a week or two ago 
choked to death Otto Leuth, a lad sixteen years old. 
The lad’s mother, it is said, has become raving crazy, 
but she was sane enough to tell Governor Campbell 
some plain truths in a letter she wrote him, August 29. 
She said: “Our child has been murdered. Whoever 
possesses a heart would not allow a child of sixteen 
years to be hanged and nobody exp:cted it of you ex- 
cept your Irish friends, and especially Sheriff Sawyer, 
for if politics are at stake the life of a human being is 
counted for nothing. But curse you, his murderers, 
and their descendants; may his shadow haunt you to 
the hour of your death! May all the tortures plague 
you which I have suffered all thistime! This is my 
wish. It is a week tonight since you have murdered 
my child. Accursed murderer, give me back my Otto, 
or I shall go mad! Why did you sacrifice my child for 
political reasons? You wanted Cleveland’s votes | Leuth 
murdered a little girlin Cleveland—Ep |, but the road to 
the presidential chair is over the dead body of my child, 
and you will never get there. I will tell you the votes 
of Preble county are not soimportant as those of Cleve- 
land, but I have on the grave of my child sworn to curse 
you as long as I live, acd I shall keep this oath. Why 
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don’t you kill me, too? I wish you would.” Instead 
of the writer of this letter being insane, she appears to 
me to have clear ideas on the subject of legal murder. 
Think of hanging a sixteen year old child? When a 
woman guilty of a capital crime was brought to Jesus 
‘he saidto her: “Goandsin no more.” His worshipers 
of today would hang her. Jesus wasright. Punishme: t 
is itself a crime. The world cannot be made better by 
hangings. 


Ir is sometimes unpleasant to “hear the other side.” 
In the case referred to in the following letter from 
William Holmes, of La Veta, Col., it was particularly 
disagreeable, but I did not see how I could have been 
justified in shutting out Mr. Wallace’s letter. He is 
evidently a man of intelligence, and really did repre- 
sent the monopolist side of the question on which he 
wrote. My opinion of Albert Parsons agrees with that 
of Mr. Holmes, but this magazine is not for the expres- 
sion of my opinion alone. Mr. Wallace had his say, 
and now Mr. Holmes shall have his in an equally prom- 
inent place :— 

It seems to me there are occasions when your determination to 
‘ hear the other side”’ may be productive of more harm than good. 
The publication of D. R. Wallace's letterin No. 8 is a case in point. 
I question the judgment which impels you to print every scurrilous 
letter received, even when such screeds are a reflection upon your 
own motives and actions, but it seems to me poor policy, to say the 
least, to make public the calumnious attack of a bigot when the 
object of that attack is not alive to defend himself. Decent re- 
spect for our honored dead should influence you to spare the feel- 
ings of his living friends and relations. It may occur to others of 
your readers that there are plenty of honorable, decent people who 
could represent ‘‘ the other side” in a fair and honorable manner, 
and that perfect fairness on your part does not necessitate your 
printing vituperative reflections from jaundiced soreheads. 

Undoubtedly Albert R. Parsons was.a ‘‘ worthless scoundrel” to 
the fellow whose letter you published, as he was to the whole gang 
of slave-holders and slave-drivers. In Waco, Tex., as in the North, 
he was a bitter foe to tyranny, and a friend ot the oppressed of all 
conditions, The black slave in the South found in him a protector 
and a friend, as did also the white slave of the North years after- 
ward. The blacks were grateful and friendly in return, while their 
white prototypes repaid his sacrifices and sufferings by putting him 
to death! 

I trust that hereafter, when you find occasion to publish defama- 
tory correspondence against our honored dead, you will at least re- 
lieve their friends from the necessity of publicly defending them. 


Mr. Holmes, in his last paragraph, seems to imply 
that I should have defended Albert Parsons against 
Mr. Wallace’s attack. I thought no comment on Mr. 
Wallace’s letter necessary, deeming silence the best 
reply that could be made. 


Ir is said that three-fourths of the Senate and two- 
thirds of the House are in favor of the free coinage of 
silver, which would be to the interest of the poor and 
against the money lenders. Nevertheless, so great is 
the power of the money lenders in Congress that the 
subject cannot be brought to a vote. The majority 
does not seem to be able to rule even in Congress. 


A Meruopist clergyman writes thus :— 

I take your paper. Iam a member of the Virginia Conference 
Methodist Episcopal Church South ; have been for forty-two years. 
I have been reading extensively all my life (having a large library), 


and for the last year have read many books on Freethought. My — 
advanced views are bringing me. in conflict with my brethren. I~ 


am seeking truth. May I find it! 


Thus the yeastis working. Would that every clergy- 
man in the land would read this paper and the Free- 


thought books we publish and sell. 


Wituiam Wuittick, in a business note, says: “ You 


might tell Brother Pentecost that if he could get that 
absurd idea about human responsibility out of his head — 
and put in its place the logic of necessary volition he — 
will run across fewer snags, or, at any rate hold an im- — 
Brother Pentecost does not be-— 
lieve in human responsibility. He believes that each — 
person does and should live solely for his own welfare, — 
and that experience proves that is best promoted by 
Brother Pentecost ac- 


pregnable position.” 


securing the welfare of others. 
cepts “the logic of necessary volition.” 


R. Janson, Manchester, England, wants to know what 
I would suggest in place of freedom of vacant land for 


countries like England, where “all the land, or nearly 


so, is occupied by more or less useful cultivation.” We 
have an impression on this side of the water that much 
land in England.is not put to productive use. 
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If Mr. 


Janson will look about him I think he will find enor- 


mous tracts of land in England which might be set free 


for occupancy by the landless if their owners were will- 


ing to confine themselves to only such land as they act- 
ually need for use. New York city is as thickly popu- 
lated as England, but it is generally estimated that one 
half the land within our city limits is vacant. 


The ne- — 


cessity for free vacant land in England is doubtless as 


great as anywhere. 


Curnton Loveripcer, of Brooklyn, says :— 
In my opinion you are very unfair in the stand which you take 


against Nationalism. Giving you credit for intentional honesty, it — 
seems to me that you only look on one side of the shield. Soclear © 
is it to me, that all children born are entitled to their birthright— ; 


to careful nurture and the best possible education—that I feel sure 
you miss an important link in your tirades against Nationalism. 


I have never indulged in any “tirades against Na- 


tionalism.”’ 
these columns freely to its defense. 
have contended for is that whatever else may be said 
of it, it is a system under which the minority would be 
ruled by brute force. 


This charge cannot be refuted, © 


I have rationally discussed it, opening 
The point that I 


ee 


It is clear to me, as to Mr. Loveridge, that children — 
should be educated, but it is not clear to me that the © 
nation should force children into schools supported by © 


compulsory taxation. It is not just that one man should 


be forcibly taxed to educate another man’s children. 


Tue more one thinks and lives the truth, the smaller — 


his circle of friends becomes. I sometimes wonder how 
Jesus found so many as twelve men who cared to be 
much with him and with whom he cared to be. To 


think and live the truth is lonesome business, but one ~ 


is less unhappy in it than in any other. 


Onz of the pleasantest sensations in life is to perceive 
a new truth.—[I. G. P. 


¥ 
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SHow me a politician or a clergyman, and in nine 


cases out of ten I will show you a defender of monop- 
oly. 


THE SINGLE TAX CONFERENCE. 


An analysis of the “Standard’s” list of delegates 


_ shows an attendance of 416—a “delegate” being any 


Single-taxer who chose so to elect himself. New York 
city had 64; Brooklyn, 33; from within an hour’s ride 
of the city came 78 others—not far from half of the 
entire convention. From five states came 326 of 
the 416—New York, 153; New Jersey, 79; Massachu- 
setts, 41; Pennsylvania, 39 (from Philadelphia, 22) ; 
Connecticut, 14 From all other states came go. States 


and territories represented 26; not represented, 22. 


old lights gone out. 


The “delegates” hailed from 121 points, 63 of which 
were each represented by but oneman. After the an- 
nouncement of the list as made up by the committee 
on credentials there was no roll call. The city “ dele- 


gates” were the remnants of the old Imperial Guard. 


The Reform Club element was conspicuously else- 
where. In the general attendance, hardly a single new 
light appeared. A reading of the list shows not a few 
The fabrication of “delegates” 
and the parade and trumpeting of the “Standard ” over 
the affair was not unlike the trick of the small shop- 
keeper who, anxious for sale, displays all his goods in 


- the show window. . 


In the platform, itis held “that each man is entitled to 


_ all that his labor produces ; therefore, no tax should be 


two clauses involves a fallacy. 


The second of these 
If the products of 
labor are to go untaxed, there can be no tax. The 


levied on the products of labor.” 


_ metal dollar turned in at the public treasury as a tax 


fora product of labor. 


is a product of labor ; the paper dollar turned in stands 
Under the Single-tax, a rent- 
collecting landlord so paying a dollar would simply 


_ transfer to the tax office a product of labor, or a piece 


of paper commanding the use of that product, which 
he had taken from atenant. To see the same fact in 
another light, suppose the total “product of labor” in 
a country to be, say, 10, and the Single-tax 4. After 


_ the tax had been paid, the remainder of the “products 


an 2 


of labor” in the hands of those “entitled to all their 
labor produces” would certainly not be 10. It could 
only be 6. Or, again, supposing the total ‘product of 
labor” in a country to be 10, were the 10 wiped out 
there could be no tax. 


“Land values”’ cannot be taxed. “Value” is not 


& tangible, while taxes are. Land value represents rent. 
And what is rent? 


The Mill definition runs: “The 


rent of land is determined by the excess of its produce,” 


; 1-ctor, 


\ 
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etc. And this excess of produce, the result of labor, is 
what, under the Single-tax, is to pass to the tax col- 
The Single-tax, therefore, does not propose to 
leave to the laborers all they produce. It proposes to 


__ have the landlords take from labor a part of the prod- 


uce and hand it over to the State. 
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Speaking of Henry George’s reference to Mill’s char- 
acterization of rent as the pons asinorum of political 
economy, John Rae, in “Contemporary Socialism,” ad- 
vances the doubt that George ever crossed the bridge 
himself. Certainly George’s brief and superficial ex- 
position of rent in “Progress and Poverty,” around 
which he arranged so much mixed material in support 
of the theory of its confiscation through a tax, cannot 
but leave the suspicion that Rae was right. And now 
in the making of an economic bull the foundation plank 
of his platform, it becomes clear either that George does 
not know what he is talking about, or that he has an 
audacious faith in the incapacity of those he expects to 
support that platform to comprehend that the wages 
retained by the landlord—rent—are but a part of the 
products of labor. 


In one important respect, the platform is consistent. 
It begins with an absurdity and ends with an absurd- 
ity. With “monopolies other than monopoly of land”’ 
it classifies “railroads, water and gas supplies, etc.” 
The “etc.” one may be uncertain of, but if steam rail- 
ways, and gas and water mains, and street car roads 
are not monopolies of land, what are they? - 


In his editorial on the conference, Henry George re- 
joices over the disappearance from among the Single- 
taxers of “incongruous elements” who had sought to 
link the Single-tax “with diverse, contradictory, or 
foolish measures.” “The Socialists have gone, the 
protectionists have gone,” and henceforth there is to be 
but “singleness of purpose.”’ 

Let us look at this. The Socialists are gone, true, 
dismissed in ’87, well paid in gratitude for their activ- 
ity in 86. But who are the “protectionists” ? Would 
George designate as such all who refuse to accept the 
programme of ccdperation with the Democrats in hope 
of tariff reform? If so, the definition might go just for 
what it is worth. And the explanation of their views 
offered by thcse whom he contemptuously styles pro- 
tectionists must also be taken at its worth. Over and 
again have they avowed that they are not protection- 
ists, but that, unlike the Democratic party, they believe 
in out and out free trade. But they hold that as yet in 
the actions of the Democratic party there has been 
nothing bearing the remotest relation to the land ques- 
tion. If men are to have the right to determine their 
own status, George’s application to this numerous class 
of what to his followers is an opprobrious term is 
simply a descent to clapper-clawing. 


But let us look further. At the end of the newly- 
framed Single-tax platform was tacked on a plank 
deemed by many of the delegates inconsistent with 
the whole Single-tax principle. It was put there, in the 
words of Henry George, “to strengthen the platform.” 
Strengthen it with whom?.- Certainly not Garland ; 
certainly not Garrison. In the debate on this point, 
Lawyer White, of Chicago, exposed the plank as a bait: 
“We have got to get the farmers’ vote. We have got 
to get the labor vote.” And H. Martin Williams 
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worked out the points in detailin order to exhibit the 
incongruous plank as purely—if not pure—politics. 


If, asa result of this angling for farmer votes and 
labor votes, the Single-tax machine should be strength- 
ened, the heterogeneity of the party would surpass 
that of the rushing swarm of voters in this city in ’86 
Henry George then smiled broadly under the honors 
offered him by incongruous elements; he now makes 
love-eyes at others, equally incongruous, hoping to win 
their sweet favor. Sucha result, it is safe to say, will 
never come. But the attempt to achieve it exhibits 
an abandonment of principle which the labored editorial 
refinements of George cannot cover up. 

And note this fact: Between the sincere Single taxers 
who yet associate with the machine and the men whom George 
derides as protectionists, the agreements are fundamental, the 
differences no more than as to immediate method, On the 
other hand, between the platform of individual liberty 
and the State Socialistic planks of the farmers’ orgar- 
izations (with which the new plank of the Singl - 
taxers is expected to dovetail), the differences are 
radical. In adopting that final plank, in straining for 
votes that can never be held, the Georgeites stepped 
into paternalism—State Socialism. 


They did it,eyes open. They refused, cn motion, to 
drop the new plank. They voted down an amendment 
intented to make it coincide in spirit with the p'ank of 
the Syracuse platform dealing with the same point. 


Said Henry George, in his carefully prepared cate chet- 
ical interview with the reporters on his arrival: “ The 
Democratic party is rapidly on the way to free trade” 
Said he also: “As‘the Single-tax movement is pro- 
gressing in America, so also it is progressing in Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain.” 

When Henry George says free trade he means free 
trade. And he can find grounds to assert that the 
Democratic party is moving toward free trade, rapidly ! 
So the coal in the Pennsylvania mines is being ex- 
hausted, rapidly. A thousand years or more, and who 
knows what may happen? 

Has his other statement, as to the spread of Georgeic 
Single-taxism, no better foundation? Saying that this 
“ism” is spreading in Australia and England, as it is 
in America, is, it is true, putting the fact foggily. 
Many are wondering just how it is spreading in this 
country. Its first burst was like the bang of a cannon 
report, and there are still some echoes. The bang of 
the gun of Georgeism was followed by a cloud of 
smoke, then arose spreading smoke, which became 
thin smoke, and then well-nigh invisible smoke. Must 
the end come in silence and clear air? There is danger 
that the George gun has fired all its ammunition, and 
that what’s to be used in coming campaigns must be 
borrowed—from the farmer, from labor, from the Demo- 
cracy. 


What was the sign'ficance of the McGlynn episode? 
He who above all has sacrificed, who has been loyal to 
the profoundest principle of equal rights in land, who, 
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since his natural but impolitic outburst of indignation 
against George's desertion of the United Labor party, — 
has been disposed to peace—he, on his appeararce, was — 
given a hearty welcome by the mass of the conference, — 
But so far from being asked to the platform by the man- i 
agers, the adroitness of a parliamentarian in the chair — 
was employed to keep him off. The conference was — 
undemo.ratic. The willof the mass stood for naught | 
Among the rank and file not a man was there of confi- — 
dence enough in himself to stand up and demand that : 
in this McGlynn case the voice of the majority be as- — 
certained and obeyed. Where is the liberty of the 
Single-tax masses, if brow-beaten by their leader ac- — 
cording to his personal hates or his political policy : 
What but ruin must perforce be the fate of a movement 
weighted with this awe of a clique-master? a 

And observe that in its news report of that night’s — 
meeting the ‘Standard ” makes no mention of the epi- — 
sode. A key, this, to the paper’s policy in recording 
facts—not to print what is d'sagreeable to its mana-— 
gers, nor what might disillusionize the devoted. ca 


“Mr. George has laid down the law of labor !” ex- 
claimed Lawyer White, of Chicago, in course of debate, — 
Henry George present ;—“that we seek to gratify our 
desires with the least exertion.” Mr. White might re 
to advantage the “ Political Economy” of N.W. Senior, ~ 
published 1836. Pages 27-8-9 (Griffin’s edition, Beal 4 
have Senior’s analysis of this law. It formed the first ‘ 
of his “four elementary propcsitions of the science ;” — 
viz.: “That every man desires to obtain additional 
wealth with as little sacrifice as possible.” 

In a conference of political economists, Scholar White, — 
in thus mixing up authorities, might have started a 
snicker. And Henry George’s silence on the point — 
might have raised a faint suspicion that he was not — 
unwilling to father a predecessor’s thought. 


Except the bid for votes in the new plank, the con- — 
ference left things as they were. Henry George is ab- — 
solute dictator. Central control in details is left with — 
the enrolment committee. Scattered about in this na- j 
tion of sixty-five millions are a corporal’s guard of the © 
machine’s workers, with, perhaps, a few thousand earn- — 
est adherents unaware that their movement has ex- | 
pended its best strength; unaware that the high aims 
of their cherished party have been perverted throrgh 
the petty strategies of a closet-managing polite 4 
cabal. 


1, eee, 


In a paragraph noticing the death of T. L MCready, 
Henry George has injected this sentence: “D ringmy — 
absence an estrangement on his part grew up whch © 
finally led him into opposition to what he had before — 
labored for so well and brilliantly.” Did I permit ths — 
statement and its implications to pass uncontradicted, — 
I would be untrue to the memory of McCready. If ; 
what I shall now say bears the appearance of a quarrel — 
in the presence of death, the misrepresentation thus — 
made by Henry George is the sufficient cause. : 4 

T. L. M’Cready supported consistently with his best - 4 
light the doctrine of a free and common brotherhood — 
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of man, in which all men should be entitl:d under 
justice to «qual rights in the land 

No disagreement arose between Mr. M’Cready and 
the other writers for the “Standard” until the politi- 
cal policy he was to write to was announced in so many 
werds in the columns of the piper. This was a viola- 
tion of the conditions under which he, and others, gave 
support to the movement. In the early days of the 
“Standard” the end, justice and liberty as applied to 
the land, was emphas‘zed, while the means, a tax re- 
form, was comparatively little heard of. As Hamlin 
Garland accepts it now, as a student of Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. M’Cready had accepted the “tax on land 
values” as signifying nothing less, nor more, than the 
full appropriation of economic rent to the just use of 
its producers. When, however, “Single-tax’’ came to 
mean remedy, princ’ple, policy; when his contributions, 
differing in no wise in teachings from many that had 
already appeared from his pen in the paper, were re- 
jected, he naturally hesitated to commit himself to the 
new order of things. He would write as he had been 
doing, or not at all. For the time being, in the ab- 
sence of Henry George, he decided to do what he could 
to keep the paper in its wonted track. After he had 
quit the “Standard” he was compelled, in the course 
of a conscientious investigation of whether he had 
been in the right or wrong, to examine carefully what 
to him was now the contracted Single-tax theory, and 
the means dictated to carry it out. The result was 
that, with Professor N‘cholson, of the orthodox Eng- 
lish economists, and several advanced teachers of anti- 
government thought, he rejected the doctrine that 
economic rent, under conditions of freedom, would be 
natural, He never touched pen to paper in opposition 
to the fundamental truths he taught while on the 
“ Standard.” 

The personal estrangement was not on warm-hearted 
M’Cready’s part. From. almost the beginning of the 
paper, his industry, his wit, taste, editor’s. talent, his 


intimate knowledge of the endless points which serve 


to enrich the columns of an intelligently-conducted 
j urnal, were all and ever at its command. The 
“Standard” was the apple of his eye No labor for it 
was a burden; no sacrifice a loss. When, therefore, 
the announcement was made that certain of his offer- 
ings were not to be printed, it reached him with the 
force of a blow in the face. He would not believe that 
Henry George could will it so. He wrote to Englard 
of the matter, receiving at first non committal re- 
sponses. Unwisely, perhaps, from a tactical stand- 
point, he expressed his views on the subject in the 
TwENTIETH CenTURY. This, in the end, threw him. 
Henry George, on his return, never sought with him 
whom he now calls his valued associate, his close and 
ardent friend, a single interview, though M’Cready lived 
within three minutes’ walk of his house. Far from that, 
he mailed M'Cready a letter, which I now have, bristling 
with insult and overbearing fight. This was in response 
to.a note from the latter, in which he stated that he had 
been practically frozen out of the “Standard” office ; 
that he would not by his presence mar the occasion of 
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George’s first meeting with friends on his landing, and 
that, now surrendering his trust, before contributing 
anything further he must ask from George assurances 
of continued faith in his honor, his loyalty, and his 
judgment. He was dismissed, with bitterness and hate. 
The alleged offense was the writing M'Cready had done 
in the TWENTIETH CenTURY. The fact was M'Cready 
had been tricked into a false position, and George took 
advantage of it to pay him off with deception and ig- 
nominy. 

While engaged in this controversy with George’s 
men, M’Cready wasall along cor fident that when Henry 
George came back all would be well George, the im- 
partial judge, would go tothe bottom of the question, ‘n- 
spired only with a sense of right. He would find that 
M’Cready had at all hazards tried to keep the ‘“Stand- 
ard” pure and to hold things as they were when George 
wentaway. Then would everything be set right; then 
would the faithful heart receive its reward. It did. 
The knife was thrust into it up to the hilt. It took 
M'Cready some time to face the facts leading to the 
probability that this change in the “Standard’s” base 
was a political job,cooked up before George went abroad. 

Despite his treatment, however, such was M’Cready’s 
strange loyalty to the man, that for weeks afterward, 
admitting his own weakness—a weakness all honor, 
token of a great heart—he said repeatedly thatif Henry 
George would but send him one line of regret and sig- 
nify that the “Standard” was to be the old “Stand- 
ard,” he would forgive all, forget all, and hasten back to 
George’s side. This before he had rejected the Single- 
tax. Later, when I began to show that George’s phil- 
osophership was altogether as baseless as his manhood 
faulty, M’Cready was distressed. To his friends he sel- 
dom spoke of George, and then usually with a sobin his 
voice. Not for months could he reconcile himself to 
the new view of George in which stubborn and unde- 
niable facts had placed him. At last, however, shortly 
before his death, he wrote me, reluctantly acknowl- 
edging that he had come to see his idol as he was—a 
false gcd, shattered. 


That phrase in that sentence—‘during my absence 
an estrangement oz his part”—reveals the key to 
George the devoutly good’s controversial method; for 
controversy largely was the purpose of this notice, 
coming in the “Standard” as it did only on the grow- 
ing disgust of many Single-taxers at its course toward 
the dead, and meant by George to justify himselfin his 
treatment of the man in life he was eulogizing in death. 
By the method in question, amid a play of fair words 
and honeyed sentiment, is sent into the thought an injec- 
tion of personal virus, intended, where argument might 
fail, to defame an opponent with those prejudiced 
against him. It recalls an ecclesiastical method known 
to middle age Italy and employed in removing what 
in that militant period was sometimes termed a “d ffi- 
culty ’—a priest in the way. The opportunity for its 
employment came in the celebration of mass by the 
victim, with enchanting music in the choir, a corps of 
white-robed acolytes in the chancel, a gold chalice in 
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the celebrant’s hands, deep red wine in the chalice, 
and poison in the wine. 


In connection with anti-monopoly work, I have to 
thank Hon. Charles A. Sumner, of San Francisco, for 
valuable documents. J. W. SuLiivan. 


Contributed. 


Az ticles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


DEATHS COMPLAINT, 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


I dreamed of Death, a maid with spotless gear, 
With slumberous eyes, with bosom warm and deep 
As though some tired head there might sink to sleep 
In rapturous rest unflawed by one least fear. 
‘¢Oh, surely,” I said to her, ‘‘no cause were here 
For all the eternal terrors that o’ersweep 
Humanity, and that oft so whelm and steep 
Its last weak hours in torment so austere!” 


‘‘ Ah, true,” Death's pale and beauteous lips now grieved ; 
‘‘T bring man but the oblivious boon he needs, 

Yet note thou my dim realm where cypress waves!” 
Then following her sad gesture, I perceived 

The myriad spectres of man’s own void creeds, 
That crawled like haggard ghouls among his graves! 

New York. 


LAL CHORCH AND (TMT ted Lie LV 
POLLTLGS: 


BY T. J. SHELTON. 

Jesus Christ says that the man who hears these say- 
ings and does not do them is a fool and is building on 
the sand. If this is true, and I believe it is, the Church 
isin a wabbling condition. If this statement doesn't 
fit the present generation I am blind or I cannot see 
straight :— 

Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe 
mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, and mercy, and faith: but these ye 
ought to have done, and not to have left the other undone. Ye 
blind guides, which strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel. 

As an illustration the secular papers in my city have 
been discussing the “ filthy pool” of politics and tell- 
ing how corrupt each political party had become. It 
is true we kill a few “niggers” occasionally, steai 
ballot-boxes, bribe voters, intimidate, and little things 
of this kind; but I don’t think politics is corrupt even 
in Arkansas. It can’t be possible, for this reason: the 
leading politicians are leading Church members! The 
two opposing candidates for governor are preachers; 
the one a leading Baptist and the other a leading 
Methodist clergyman. The Democratic ticket, I find 
after careful investigation, has but two sinners on the 
state ticket, and the opposition ticket stands exactly 
the same, two sinners, and all the others saints. Four 
lone sinners ! 

Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites! for ye cleanse 

he outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they are full 


further. 
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from extortion andexcess. ‘Thou blind pharisee, cleanse first the in- 
side of the cup and of the platter, that the outside thereof may be- 
come clean also. 

Finding so many Church members on the tickets in 
the state campaign, I concluded to investigate a little 
Looking over the roster of the last general 
assembly, I find but thirteen sinners in the lower house 
and only six in the Senate. This is pretty good, one- 
hundred and eight saints and nineteen sinners in a 
state legislature! Taking the state of Arkansas as a 
sample, and it is hardly fair for the side of sainthood, 
the politics of this country is in the hands of the 
Lord—if Church members are not hypocrites. If the 
politics of this country is corrupt, it has been cor- 
rupted by the Church. Infidels have never had con- 
trol of the politics of this country. From the Presi- 
dent down, the leading politicians are leading Church 
members! Just as well be honest. Politics has cor- 
rupted the Church, or the Church has poisoned politics. 
The virus is in our veins—and Church members hold 
the spoils. I am not sour. I am not bitter against the 
Church. IamaChurch member. But facts are facts. 
Judgment must begin at the house of God, and the 
sooner we hear the trumpet the better forus. Turn 
on the light! : 

Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are 
like unto whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear beautiful, but 
inwardly are full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Even 
so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but inwardly ye 
are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

There is something wrong. The Land Lords, Lend 
Lords, politicians, office holders, etc., are leading Church 
members; and yet, the poor do not have the gospel, the 
captives are not set free, and the broken hearts are not 
healed.. When the Son of Man comes, shall he find faith 
ontheearth? Notif he depends on the churches. They 
havealready madeempty the faith by their human creeds 
and the traditions of the institution. The Churchand the 
devil have put out a fusion ticket and are raking in the 
spoils. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Af BAW, 


BY H. B. SALISBURY. 


What is to prevent the establishment now of a sys- 
tem of exchange that wit! out legislative interference 
might gradually supersede the present wasteful com- 
petitive system? 

Suppose central agencies to be established in Boston, 
New York, and other convenient points for the pur- 
chase and distribution of goods, and local depots in 
every town or county. There ail products of mem- 
bers can be deposited on sale and be bought or ex- 
changed at wholesale value, es the cost of storage 
and exchange, 

Its two-fold object would es to provide the best of 
everything at wholesale price, and to provide a sure 
market at best wholesale price for producing mem- 
bers—with no interest on capital and no profit to indi- 
viduals. 
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Its plan in beginning might be like the bui.ding as- 
-sociations: shares of $100, payable in weekly install- 
ments of twenty-five cents or more. 
Any one might become a member on payment of four 
installments ($1) in advance, and be then entitled to 
use the exchange for either buying or selling, but all 
members so using the exchange should pay ten per 
cent commission on all business transacted for his ac- 
count in amounts of fifty dollars or less at one time, 
and five per cent on all amounts of over fifty dollars. 
These commissions should constitute the expense 
fund, from which all the running expenses must be 
paid. Any surplus remaining in said expense fund 
should be credited to the shares of members in propor- 

‘tion to the amount of percentages they have paid dur- 
ing the quarter. 

_ As soon as sufficient branches are established to war- 
rant it, the central agency should be devoted to hand- 
ling at wholesale only. 

The business and liabilities of the central agencies, 
and of each of the branches, should be entirely separate, 
except that so far as possible all goods required for the 
branch depots should be procured through the central 
agency, that by combining orders, extensive purchases 
might be made to better advantage, as well as a sure 
market maintained for the products deposited at the 
depots on sale. 
Each local depot, especially in the farming districts, 
should provide ample storage for local products, giving 
a receipt for the same, and sending a duplicate copy 
(with sample if required) to the central agency, which 
will as speedily as possible find a market for the article. 

- Upon such deposit on sale or storage, of any staple 
farm products (not perishable), the depositor may with- 
draw from the local depot where deposited any mer- 
chandise desired amounting to not more than one-half 
the quoted wholesale value of his deposit, and within 
ten days after the returns from its sale shall receive 
the balance due in cash (less commission, storage, and 

transportation charges). 

_ All perishable articles should be taken, shipped, and 
sold at owner’s risk, and no part of their value with- 
drawn from the local depot until the sale is completed. 

Cash should accompany all orders by members from 
local depots, and by locals from the central agency, un- 
less the amounts be covered by deposits of staple goods 
on sale, as heretofore provided. 

__ Each local should hold ten or more shares in the cen- 
tralagency. The money received for shares constituting 
the working capital, on which no interest is allowed, but 
there shall be a fund, called the discount fund, arising 
from the cash discounts allowed the central purchasing 
‘agency. This discount fund should be equally divided 

among the paid-up shares in the central agency, and 

in turn divided by the locals among their paid-up 
‘shares. 
Shares should not be transferable, but may be re- 
ceived at their face value at their respective depots 
for any merchandise therein. 
_ A manager should be selected by the majority of the 
‘Subscribers on opening an exchange or depot, and there- 
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after any changes in management should be by majority 
vote of the paid-up share holders, each casting one vote, 
with no proxies allowed. 

The manager should have full charge and direction cf 
the business of the local, and render a weekly report of 
business transacted, stating amount of goods received, 
on sale and from central agency, amount of goods dis- 
tributed, and amount sent to central agency to be sold 
on account, or to fill orders, also amounts sold for cash, 
and amount sold for account of merchandise on deposit. 

This report should be in duplicate, one copy open 
for inspection of local members, the other mailed to 
the central agency. 

An additional, quarterly report, giving a complete in- 
ventory of stock, resources and liabilities, and expense 
fund account, should also be rendered in duplicate. 

The manager of the central agency should makea 
condensed weekly report through the public press, add- 
ing a summary of the local reports received by him, 
also a monthly report in full, verified by personal ex- 
amination of the books by an examining board of three, 
selected by ballot yearly. 

If at any time the expense account of any local or 
central agency should exceed the amount of the ex- 
pense fund for that quarter, or if at any time five 
share-holders should request it, a special examination 
should be made, and such action recommended to the 
share-holders as the case may warrant. 

Salaries must be as liberal as possible in order to se- 
cure the most competent men, but in no case may the 
expense exceed the expense fund, except by vote of the 
share-holders to meet some emergency, and the deficit 
must afterward be made good. 

All employés must be share-holders in the agency 
where employed. An agency may begin by handling 
such staples as coal, ice, flour, tea, etc., acting also as 
selling agent for its producing, and purchasing agent 
for its consuming members, enlarging its operations 
with the growth of its membership. 

Manufacturers and wholesale agents may through 
the central agencies place on sale, subject to storage 
charges, samples of their wares, with the same privi- 
leges as other members, except that no part of their 
value may be withdrawn in other goods until the sale 
is complete. 

In presenting this outline as a practical plan for co- 
Speration, after carefully considering the failures of the 
past, and the wonderful success of the Rochdale and 
other societies abroad, as well as that of building asso- 
ciations at home, I trust that it may excite sufficient 
interest in the direction which the Grange and Farmers’ 
Alliance have already experimented, as to bring out an 
answer to the question: What is to prevent its accom- 
plishment? 

New York. 


Every person who has one dollar loaned out at in- 
terest is taking something that he does not produce. 
Some laborer is poorer by as much as he is richer. 
Interest is wealth acquired by law, not by labor. The 
interest-taker is a parasite. 


to TWENTIETH 


SOMETHING ABOUT CATHOLICISM. 


BY PAUL BERGER 


The Roman Catholic church being the largest de- 
nomination, special attention should be paid to expos- 
ing her hypocrisies and the fact of her being the enemy 
of the poor. 

That she always sides with the rich and powerful, 
she has in common with the various other denomina- 
tions, but that she also protects and encourages vice 
(when it is practiced by one who is able and willing to 
satisfy her greedy demands) everybedy who reads his- 
tory knows. 

This is especially true of the Jesuits, who infested 
France for so many years until finally driven cut by 
Louis XVI. They wrought much mischief by encour- 
aging and even aiding Louis XV. to keep mistresses. 

The wealthier citizens of France openly imitated their 
king, and thus vice and immorality spread through 
France at an enormous rate. 

The Catholic church is nothing else than a well or- 
ganized body of scheming politicians, who use their 
great power in keeping the lower classes in ignorance 
and by threats and false promises grinding ips hard- 
e irned pennies out of them. 

The Catholic church, as no other, can be influerced 
to grossly violate her own doctrines, providing some- 
thing can be gained by it, as the following occurrence, 
which is still in everybody’s memory, shows :— 

When Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria ended his 
life by committing suicide, he was buried with great 
pomp in the catacombs of the “Capuziner” church in 
Vienna, and special prayers and masses were said in all 
the churches through the Empire. All this was done 
in strict accordance with the Pope’s orders, who knew 
well enough what a powerful ally and support he had 
i1 the Austrian Emperor, although the burial of a sui- 
cide within the sacred (?) walls of a church was in di- 
rect violation of the rules of the church. 

Of course the Catholic church preserves the right to 
break her own rules to suit herself, but had this suicide 
been a poor person of no rank, the Church would not 
have hesitated a minute to refuse him a funeral. 

I could state many other instances wherein the Catho- 
lic church has always shown herself very lenient with 
the rich and powerful and severely strict with the poor. 
As history shows, she has always been a willing tool 
in the hands of tyrants to keep the suppressed poor 
down, and as long as she continues to rule over the su- 
perstitious minds of the lower classes of her people, 
there is little hope of their present condition ever be- 
ing bettered. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALL mon: polies are produced by statute laws and 
supported by military power backed up by popular 
opinion. 


Every person who owns a bit of vacant land is a 
n Onopolist. 
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FROM OGL THE. FASE 


BY ELISSA M. MOORE, 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar. ~ 
PART I, 

In the year 1858 there occurred in New York city a very painful 
and curious case of abduction. The innocent victim was theinfant — 
son of Howard Faure, a wealthy young broker. Upto that time ~ 
the young man had been remarkably fortunate. He could claim a | 


grandfather, even a great, great, grandfather on either side; rich 


by inheritance, he had largely augmented his patrimony; and as a _ 
crowning grace he had married Eveline, only child and heiress of 
the wealthy lawyer, Thomas Moneymore; a young lady whose 
beauty was of nocommon type. Tall, dazzlingly fair, with that light ~ 
brown hair, untouched by red or gold, that the French term d/onde 
cendre, in charming contrast with a pair of brown eyes, soft and ay 
deep as those of an Arab, it was small wonder that many a mascu- 
line heart was heavy on the day of her marriage. 
that Howard Faure was not what men call ‘‘a good fellow.” Mor- — 
ally he was no better and no worse than other men of his set. He ~ 
did not drink to excess, he was no gambler, indeed rarely specu- ¥ 
lated, and when he did so with the coldest calculation. He did not 
truckle to money, but all his friends were rich; he was not mean as 
to expenditure, but every dollar told. He asked favors of no man, — 
and accorded none. He loved his wife and son because they were — 
jis wife and /zs son, and creatures he could be proud of. The lost — 
child even at two years of age—the time of his abducnon oan 3 
promise of his father’s magnificent physique and his mother’s ates 
beauty. ; 

The public was informed, through the medium of the New York" 
‘‘Fiutter,” ‘ that the child’s usual nurse, a middle-aged woman, 
had been called to the death-bed of an only brother, her place belie Be 
filled fro tem by a young and pretty niece of her own. This girl © 
owned that she had disobeyed orders in taking the child in his httle — 
carriage down as far as Union Park. There she had met a young © 
man whom she described as a ‘mere boy,’ whose acquaintance she a 
had made some days before. He had proposed that they should go — 
a little way down Broadway for the purpose of buying a box of 
candy. Arrived at the store, he handed her a dollar, begged her 
to select the contents of the box, and saying that he would stay . 
with the child.” When she returned to the street the young man and — 
child had disappeared. An enormous reward was offered, but with- a 
out effect. % 

After a night of misery the unhappy father drove to the office of 3 
Inspector Gimlette, New York’s famous detective, and Peqnested a. 
private interview. ie 

“IT have questioned that wretched girl closely,” he said, entering — 
immediately on his subject, ‘‘and from her description I feel sure 
that the abductor of my child was no young man, but a woman dis- — 
guised. A woman I once knew.” q 

His pale face took on a tinge of color as he made this admission. 7 

‘« Ah,” said the inspector, ‘‘ a woman, perhaps, who thought her- 4 
self aggrieved.” “4 

oP | presume so, ” acknowledged Mr. Howard Faure, stiffly. ‘“ Be- — 
fore my marriage I offered her ample compensation, five thousand ~ 
dollars in fact.” 

‘And she refused it ?” 

Ces. 1 } 

‘‘Then I think that you have hit the rioht nail on the head, and 4 
we shall have a very ugly customer to deal with,” said Gimlette. 

‘‘T have made inquiries,” continued Faure, ‘‘ and find that she © 
gave up her situation as cashier in a store a month since; and the ‘ 
people with whom she. boarded when I knew her had lost sight of © 
her for months. The woman of the house, however, let me take - 
this.” ; 

He handed the inspector a photograph, as he spoke. It was” 
roughly finished—for these were the early days of photographic 
art—and represented a tall, dark woman, with clear-cut features. 4 
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‘ This shall be copied,” said Gimlette. 
sistance.” 

‘‘T thought, perhaps, that an advertisement that she alone would 
understand,” began Mr. Faure, throwing a paper across the desk, 
as he spoke. 

His companion took it up and read:— 


| 2p fea ces forego this cruel revenge, and the half 
of my fortuneis ycurs. It is the innocent who suf- 
Have some mercy on them. 


‘It will be of great as 


fer. 

‘It will do no harm,” said the inspector; ‘‘but I’m afraid that 
her revenge is too dear to her. She evidently expected marriage.” 

‘She could hardly expect that,” said Faure, haughtily. 

After the inspector had taken further notes they parted. Thead- 
vertisement appeared for months in every paper on the continent. 
The police at home and abroad worked with a will; but Howard 
Faure’s house was left unto him desolate. The magnificent rooms 
were empty. The little cradle and expensive toys hidden away. 
And the young mother, all the light gone from her beautiful eyes, 
was the inmate of Dr. Braine’s sanatorium, where she wandered, 
followed by a patient attendant, from house to grounds, and from 


garden to house, in a vain search for her child. 


PART Il. 

The early spring of 1876 had wakened the fairest of our states— 
Virginia—to new life. Her faithful mountain pines lost their som- 
bre tints. Young leaves quivered in the breeze, as though thrilled 
with the joy of being, and tremulous with curiosity to see what 
might be going on in this strange new world into which the kindly 
sun had drawn them. Busy bird-builders were everywhere; test- 
ing the strength of each twig, chattering and scolding, while they 
worked as for dear life, now that the hour for repose drew near. 
The sun was setting, and down the ‘“‘ golden waterways” of the 
Potomac came a long, narrow boat, sweeping onward with the cur- 
rent, guided by a tall youth whose face and figure were as those of 
a young Greek god; but the face was very pale, and the brown eyes 
fell anxiously every few minutes on his companion, who lay 
stretched on a mattress in the bottom of the boat. It needed no 
great experience to see that for all the golden sunshine, the waking 
beauty of the earth, and the building birds, there would be no glad 
renewal of life here. With pitiless hand Nature had written jrmzs. 
The dying man was not more than forty years of age, but the 
nerveless hand that lay outside the blanket spoke of a life of toil. 
The hair about the forehead was turning gray; and the face, un- 
lovely in life, was still more so in the shadow of death; but the 
young man’s eyes softened, and filled with tears resting on the face 
of the dying man. : 

They were nearing the sleepy little town that was their destina- 
tion. With a few vigorous strokes of the oars the boat was free 
from the current, and alongside the rough wooden pier. Any ar- 
rival was a noteworthy fact in such a place as Holtsville. More- 
over, the kindly Southern heart could not remain untouched by one 
so evidently zz extremzs. A dozen hands went forth to draw the 
boat as gently as possible ashore, where half a dozen stalwart fel- 
lows lifted the mattress when the young man signified a wish to 
carry his friend to the hotel. 

‘*It ain’t half a block away,” said a tall, dark man; and with the 
gentleness of women they bore the dying man up the tree-embowered 
street to.a long, low building, greatly in need of a coat of paint, 
where the sad-eyed, tender-faced landlady was soon bending over 
the patient with many a ‘‘ Lor’, honey!” while awe-struck black 
faces peered in at the windows; and the tall, dark man said to the 
young Hercules, relieved of his charge for the moment: 

“Your father, sir, I presume?” 

‘“My stepfather,” replied the youth, ‘ but the only creature be- 
longing to me on God’s earth.” 

He stopped, suddenly. Then: 

‘*Can you tell me where I'll find a doctor ?” 

‘‘Here, Jim, you lazy nigger,” called the tall man, ‘‘ go over 
yonder, and ask Dr Ford to come here instanter.” 

Jim, not in the least offended by the unceremonious style of 


address, grinned and shuffled off. 


‘« Mis’ Barnes ’ll nuss the old man up, if any one can,” the South- 
erner continued, consolingly. 
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The young man shook his head, unable to speak. 

‘‘Reckon I'll go down and see that none o’ them niggers make 
free with your boat,” said his companion, with the ready tact of 
his race. 

‘‘T’m very much indebted to you all,” said the lad. 

‘‘It is a pleasure, sir, though a melancholy one,” was the reply. 

The doctor’s useless visit had been paid, the last of half a hun- 
dred offers of assistance declined, and at the sick man’s request he 
was alone with his young companion. For the moment he seemed 
to rally. The cough that had racked him had ceased during the 
last few hours. His eyes rested tenderly on his stepson’s face. 

‘‘Poor old Jack,” he whispered. ‘‘ You brought me a long way, 
and give up the school all for nothing.” 

‘‘Tt wasn’t for nothing, Zed. I shall always remember our win- 
ter together. If you hadn’t been so sick it would have been a very 
happy one.” 

‘Happier than some others has bin, you're a-thinking,” said 
Zed. ‘‘ Well, well; she’s gone now; gone before even me, and I 
forgive her. ‘T’ would be a poor thing if I couldn’t forgive folks on 
my death-bed.” 

‘“‘Oh! Zed, must you die?” cried Jack, kneeling beside the bed. 
‘You, who’ve been my salvation. If you hadn’t married her, I'd 
have been sent to work in’ the factory when I was but eight, and 
had neither health nor education. When I think of the extra night- 
work you did to pay her for my board and clothes I feel like your 
murderer.” 

‘““No, no, boy; you was my only happiness. I never had no 
health; folks don’t what hasn’t been fed and cared for young. It 
was cos I was weakly that I admired her strength and courage, and 
loved her so when I was a lad like you.” 

The sunshine of those early days lightened, fora moment, the 
poor, pinched face. After a pause he went on:— 

“Now that I can, I want to tell you something. Jack, I’ve mis- 
trusted many a time that you weren’t her child. It ain’t nat’ral for 
a woman to hate her own. You'da hard time, poor little man !” 

‘‘It was heaven after you came,” said the youth, kissing the hard, 
thin hand, gratefully. 

‘‘T liked to see you growing so tall and strong. There weren’t a 
boy in Coaltown was a patch on my boy.” 

A flash of exultant pride swept over the ashen features. 
paused again, then continued:— 

‘There was papers of her’n in the trunk we left in Coaltown. 
Letters and old newspapers. Perhaps you, being a scholar, could 
make something out of them. If you’ve them as belongs to you, 
you ought to know it. I said onct that you looked like your fore- 
bears was rich. Lor! how mad she was. Ses she: ‘Well, e 
ain’t rich; he’s got to live as my people lived, and if he don’t work 
I guess he’ll starve,’ ses she. ‘I wish I'd the bringing up of all 
rich folks’ children,’ ses she.” 

The feeble life-flame flickered faintly, for yet a few days, and then 
all the townspeople followed the humble hearse to the peaceful 
graveyard on the hill, with its long rows of soldiers’ graves, and 
there the toil-worn body was laid. The long patience of his life was 
merged almost imperceptibly indeath. The quietude of the grave 
seemed so natural a thing after so much toil and weary strife that 
Jack hoped that he might be conscious that all was over. | 

The young man sold his boat, and made his way partly on 
foot, partly by rail, to Coaltown, where he found his situa- 
tion as teacher in the school filled by another. He remembered 
his conversation with Zed, and one evening opened the old trunk. 
There were a few letters written ina man’s hand. They were of a 
business nature, and addressed to *‘ Dear (or Dearest) Prudence,” 
and generally to the effect that the writer inclosed one hundred or 
two hundred dollars; and that Prudence was ‘‘ to be at the usual 
place” on such and such aday. They were signed H. F. At last 
came one that read:— 

I think your reproaches uncalled for, and your threats melodramatic; but 
regret that you should return the check. I shall give instructions that 
your order for $5,000 shall be met at any time. 

The newspapers were all of the year 1858, and each contained an 
advertisement addressed to ‘‘ Prudence,” ‘There was a daguerreo- 
type of aman, with broad shoulders, and a hard face; and an old 
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picture of Jack’s mother, dressed as he had never seen her, on the 
back of which was written: ‘‘ Prudence Henrietta Freeman.” His 
mother had called herself Henrietta Morley, and he had been known 
as Jack Morley. That there was a mystery pomren pete he had lit- 
tle doubt. Perhaps disgrace lay behind it. 

Jack’s nature was sweet and generous. He wanted to forgive 
this dead woman the blows, harsh words, and cruel neglect of his 
wretched childhood. His was a grateful heart, too, and when a 
month later he entered the service of the New York, Middleville 
and Finalsburg railroad it was under his stepfather’s name of 
Cobbe, for he said: ‘‘ His loving kindness gave me the right to 
claim it.” 


PART III. 

The summer of 1877 was a memorable one. ‘Then for the first 
time in the history of our country even the thoughtless realized how 
great a gulf was fixed between labor and capital, the employer and 
the employed. Jack drove his first engine on the 21st of June of 
that year, having been in the employ of the New York, Middleville 
and Finalsburg railroad for one year. It was not from choice 
that the young man had accepted such employment. More intel- 
lectual work would have been much preferred; but without influence 
or money it was not to be had. His magnificent physique and per- 
fect sobriety made him a valuable workman, and when astrike was 
declared many attempts were made to induce him to remain true 
to the company. But Jack only ran his large, beautifully-shaped 
hand through his blond locks, and said slowly:— 

‘‘T must go with my own people. The company pays my wages; 
but the giving and receiving of coin never was a bond of union yet. 
The employés have held out the right hand of friendship tome. I 
live among them, work with them, and these ties are strong.” 

It was at Pittsburg that the strikers boarded Jack’s engine one 
sweltering August day. He swung himself down, with his frank, 
boyish laugh. 

‘* Quit work is the order, is it?” he said. 

‘Right you are, me boy; and you're to draw up an address to 
Howard Faure, the president. He’s come on from New York.” 

Thanks to Jack, the scholar, as he was called, the address was 
moderate in its tone. The president and directors were reminded 
that the winter had been an unusually severe one; that owing to 
certain economies many of the men had been without work during 
two of the hardest months, etc. 

It was decided that as he had drawn it up Jack should read the 
address, while an older man was spokesman for the strikers. 

Howard Faure and two of the directors awaited them. 

During the proceedings the president stood with a face of granite. 
When Jack approached and read the address in his clear, young 
voice, many noticed that the cold, gray eyes and the eager, brown 
eyes of the young workman were on a line. Either man stood six 
feet two, and in the tone of their voices, the mouth, and prominent, 
firm chin there was a curious resemblance between them. Mr. 
Faure listened, coldly, and, the interview concluded, said:— 

‘*Gentlemen, you shall receive our decision in writing in the 
course of the day.” 

Every man there knew what that decision would be. 
power. ‘The employers did not say: 
they meant it. 

It would take a more graphic pen than mine to describe the scenes 
that took place during the days following. Jack’s big frame and 
fair hair made him a conspicuous object, and the police marked him 
as one of the ringleaders. In truth the young man’s head was 
cooler than many on older shoulders. The third day of the riot- 
ing Jack was in the midst of a surging, angry crowd; more than 
one policeman had had his club wrenched out of his hand by the 
young giant. Chancing to look down the youth saw a pair of 
frightened, meek, blue eyes, that looked up at him from out of a 
pale face so like unto poor Zed’s that his heart gave a great throb. 
Yes, there was the puny frame, the narrow chest, the thin, nervous 
hands, the dimmed sight, and gray pallidness of bad air, over-work, 
and indifferent food. 

‘‘ All right,” said Jack, answering the unspoken prayer of the 
dim eyes; ‘‘ I’ll get you out of this.” 


Money is 
‘We'll starve you out;” but 
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Some one cried that the military were coming. The young man 


turned his head for asecond. There was the sound of a crushing 
blow, alow moan. ‘The poor, thin hand dropped from Jack’s arm 
A policeman’s bludgeon had descended with cruel force on the puny 
form, and was raised again to strike. Jack wheeled, wrenched the 
club from the man’s hand. ee i: 
‘By God! I'll murder you 
aS a woman’s, and in another moment the burly Irishman lay be- 


side his victim. His opponent bent over him, all the wild beast in ; 


his nature disfiguring his beautiful face, his big eyes narrowed by 
hatred, his blond hair, from which the cap had fallen, bright neath 
the rays of the burning sun. Whether Jack would have kept his 
word in that moment of fury or not will never be known, for there 


.” he yelled, his young voice as shrill © 


was a whizzing sound, a sharp pain in his breast; and he fell like 


lead across the body of the unconscious policeman. 

It occurred to Howard Faure that the riots being virtantiets over 
it would ‘‘look well” if, before returning to New York, he visited 
the hospitals. Accordingly the day following Jack’s cuistortanes he 
had himself driven to St. Xavier’s. 


aes 


“a 


‘a 


‘« We have only three hopelessly injured,” one of the desire’ ex- = 4 


plained; ‘‘a little old man, who can give no account of himself, a 
lad of sixteen, who is, I am sorry to say, an only son, and one of 
their ringleaders, Cobbe by name; quite a boy; not more than 
twenty one or two. He is dying hard, poor fellow, for he has the 
strength of an ox. Will you come up to the ward ?” 

Mr. Faure hesitated. 

“Yes,” he finally said. 

On a narrow bed lay the little old man Jack had defended, or, 
rather, avenged. His skull was dreadfully crushed. 

‘The police were pretty free with their clubs,” 
doctor. 

‘‘ Pretty free,” echoed a young surgeon who stood by; ‘ they 
were confoundedly brutal.” 

““They did their duty, I presume,” said Mr. Faure, coldly. 

The younger doctor turned his back on him, saying to the 
elder:— 

‘‘“Young Cobbe seems in less pain, but he can’t last more than 
through the night.” 

‘‘Hardly,” the other agreed. 

On a larger bed, a little apart from the rest, hidden ee sight 
by ascreen, Jack lay. The single sheet that covered him disclosed 
his perfect symmetry. His heavy hair was thrown back from his 
white forehead. As the three men approached, his eyes unclosed 
and met those of Howard Faure. The elder man gazed as though 
fascinated. Blond hair of just that shade and texture had rested 
on his breast once; his lips had pressed a broad, white forehead like 
this boy’s once; af once, ah! how long ago, brown eyes like unto 
these had held the fairest light in the world forhim. He turned 
from the young man’s steady gaze. 

‘‘ Has he no relatives, no friends ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

‘‘These letters were in his pocket,” said the surgeon, walking a 
few steps away; ‘‘ but he says he is quite alone in the world.” 

Only half a dozen brief letters, and the faded photograph of a 
woman; but the President of the New York, Middleville and Finals- 
burg Railroad turned as white as the sheet that covered poor Jack’s 
body when his eyes fell on these records of the past. 

‘Can I speak with him alone?” he asked. 

Surprised, the doctors assented. 

Howard Faure sank on one knee by the hospital bed. 

‘‘My boy,” he said, ‘‘ tell me—these letters; how did you come 
by them ?” a 

‘« Letters,” said Jack, wearily; ‘‘ <O! those, they were found with 
my mother’s things after she died.” 

‘‘TIs this her photograph?” 

‘Yes, when she was younger. 

‘‘Was she kind to you; did she love you?” asked the unhappy 
father. 

Jack shook his head. 

‘‘No, but that’s all over now; everything’s over ;” 
bling of the sweet, pure mouth. 

‘« Did you never doubt if she were your mother?” asked Faure. 

‘‘ Zed, her husband, doubted it. He was a father to me.” 


explained the 


be 


I don’t remember her like that.” © 


with a trem- — 
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A pang of jealous agony swept through the kneeling man. 
‘“The wretched woman was not your mother; she stole you from 


7 f us, from your own parents, who loved you better than life. She 
. left me wifeless and childless. 
~ leng, and to find you like this.” 


Ah! my son, I have sought you so 


The proud man’s frame shook with suppressed sobs as he kissed 


the cold hand,that might have been the mate of his own. 


‘‘Howard,” he cried, presently; ‘‘ you cannot die; I cannot lose 
you; I will telegraph to New York. Gross will come from Phila- 
delphia.” 

A look of great pity passed over the boy’s face. 

‘It is too late, father,” he said; ‘‘and, perhaps, it is as well. I 
could never have been of your world. I am of the people, and for 
the people.” 

Telegrams were sent for the bestsurgeons. Howard Faure spent 
money like water. It was all in vain. They could not even move 
his son from the hospital ward, where the widow’s only son, and the 
little old man with the crushed head, died before morning. It was 
a humiliation in the father’s eyes. It added to his grief. 

Jack's great strength kept him in life longer than was thought 
possible. Unasked, his father offered to give fifty thousand dollars 
to be divided among the families of the injured. 

“They wouldn’t take it from you,” said Jack, simply. 

‘It shall be given in your name.” 

‘“My name of Jack Cobbe; I should like that. And, father, 
send a hundred to Mrs. Barnes, Holtsville, Virginia; and put a 
tombstone up over Zed’s grave. Poor old Zed; he cared for such 
things.” 

The father knew to his misery that his new-found son judged 
him, and he tried to explain the past; but Jack only said:— 

‘Tt's all wrong, father, all wrong. I don’t know anything of 
women, I never wanted to; but I know that a man ought toleave a 
woman alone unless he means to do the right thing by her; and as 
to your wealth, I couldn’t have shared it, or passed my life trying 
to get the better of my fellow creatures.” 

He died at the close of the day. 

A magnificent monument was raised in Greenwood cemetery to 
‘* Howard, only child of Howard and Eveline Faure.” 

People said poor Mr. Faure was at last convinced that his lost 
child was dead. They did not know that a grand young frame lay 
mouldering beneath the pretentious granite column. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE —Where there is matter, there 
is motion ; where there is motion, there is activity ; where there is 
matter and activity, there is efficiency ; where there is efficiency and 
activity, there is animation ; and where there is animation, there is 
life. H. G. Hopper. 

Centralia, Il. 


A Green Fietp Far Away.—China, having the oldest civiliza- 
tion, appears to have learned how to make civilization perpetual 
and produce the happiest results. Theirs is a paternal govern- 
ment in the strictest sense, and is in harmony with nature. In 
‘‘Harper’s Magazine” for July, 1883, is an article showing how po- 
litical honors are bestowed in China, and in my opinion is the finest 
civil service in the world. Read it, if you never have. 

Clanton, Ala. L. A. THorRNTON. 


VoLuntTary TAxaTIon.—About six years ago the members of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange decided to erect a building for their 
use. The necessary amount was soon subscribed, and in about 
twelve months they had a building in all respects a credit to the 
town. Every dollar was honestly expended, I daresay every mem- 
ber of the Ex-hange swears to a dozen lies every year to avoid the 
payment of taxes; there was no compulsion; but I don’t believe 
any member could have refused to subscribe according to his ability 
and remain a member of the Exchange, Nor do I believe any man 


‘environment than heredity. 
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could refuse to pay his share toward public improvement and re- 

main a member of society, in the absence of any compulsory taxa- 

tion. At present those who avoid the payment of their dues be- 

come rich and are honored. D. C. Davin. 
Ville Platte, La, 


Wuart Woutp Gop Have Us Do ?—Go, if you will to where there 
is, in the process of erection, a large, beautiful, and durable man- 
sion, and as you notice the apparent confusion, say if you will: 
Where is the builder? ‘‘ Why does he not do something?” Wait 
and see. Just as surely as the completed building will explain the 
present confusion, just so surely will completed character explain all 
the apparent evilsof today. And just as the only way to help bring 
order out of the chaos of stones and mortar is to work according to 
the plan of the chief builder, so the only way to help bring order 
out of the social chaos of today is to work according to the plan of 
the Great Builder, asking only what He would have us do. Then 
we shall find life worth living. A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. 

Meadville, Pa. 


A Story Sent Us sy A Younc Russian Girt.—One day while 
out walking here I saw a little boy crying. Speaking kindly to him 
I found he was suffering withhunger. Hetold measadstory. His 
father had started out on a tramp to hunt work, and never returned. 
His mother, who had long supported the family, died of overwork. 
He was alone and homeless. He had gone to a minister’s wife and 
asked for help—she turned him cruelly from her door. I gave him 
some money and said: ‘‘Pray to God, my lad, and he will help 
you.” ‘‘Ah, my dear lady,” replied the child, ‘‘I have prayed 
and prayed, but God don’t help me.” I answered: ‘‘ Be good, and 
you will go to heaven.” ‘‘ But I don’t want to goto heaven,” he 
said; ‘‘I am cold, and would rather go to a warm place, so I'll not 
have to lie in the streets.” Jenny Hoyer ticu. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENVIRONMENT VS. HEREDITY.—In your issue of August 28, Helen 
Gardener made use of the following words: ‘‘ You believe more in 
I believe in both.” It would seem 
impossible to consider the results of heredity or transmission apart 
from the law of environment. Does not that law find its fullest 
expression in the marriage relation, and are not children born under 
that ordinance the product of either good or bad conditions? The 
transmission of human life becomes either good or bad in the ratio 
that the law of harmony is developed in the marriage relation. 
Heredity is but the expression of preceding environment, and sus- 
tains the same relation to it that sound does to concussion, it being 
not amethod but a result. The great diversity of temperament 
and ability displayed by members of the same family shows at 
once the exacting demands of this inexorable law governing for- 
mation and growth, demanding rigid compliance to its provisions 
before and during the formative period. Good environment after 
birth is of great importance in expanding and cultivating the birth 
bequests along the line of their highest growth, but what those 
bequests shall be is dependent solely upon preceding environment. 

Syracuse, N. Y. WALTER MANNING. 


ANARCHISTS ARE Nor Goop Communists.—The number of ‘‘ The 


' Altruist” to which Mr. Ingalls referred in your issue of August 28, 


was for March, and we have printed one every month since. The 
statements to which he alludes were all false, and were written by 
a deserting member, who wrote my name to them, and insisted on 
their being published under threat of his taking the paper and 
printing office in which I had invested. I consented to this mis- 
representation only to save my property, as many a man has given 
up his money to a highway robber so as to save his life. We had 
had no trouble about editorship, or presidency, or anything else 
until this person wanted to leave, and these troubles were only 
made to compel me to give him extra money to go with. All who 
have left us have done so only because they had too much individ- 
ualism—so that they cared more for themselves than they did for 
the community. We have tried to get along with several Individ- 
ualists and Anarchists at different times, but always found that 
they cared more to be by themselves than to be in the company of 
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others, and so they soon left, much to our advantage. We have no 
self-imposed leadership in our community, as our officers can be 
deposed at any moment by the majority vote, and all our business 
is done by the majority vote also. We got another member as soon 
as the last deserter left us, and as quality is better than quantity, 
we would rather have three good Communists as members than to 
have three thousand who were half Individualists and Anarchists. 
St. Louis, Mo. ALCANDER LONGLEY. 


The World We Live In. 


I pont know that I know any more depressing sight than High 
Street, Kensington, on an ordinarily moderately fine afternoon. 
; On one side as you walk along the trottoir stands, in the 
gutter, a long row of the mere outcasts of humanity, wretched old 
women with thin shawls and muddy boots, shivering visibly in the 
biting east wind, shapeless men with blue noses and bristly chins, 
thievish-looking youths, and pale-faced pert children—making a 
precarious living, as you may guess, by the sale of penny toys, of- 
fering all imaginable and utterly useless new-fangled wonders, if 
by any means one out of the well-dressed crowd may be induced to 
stop and buy. And then on the pavement, jostling each 
other, wrapped to the chin in furs, goes the highly respectable 
crowd ‘‘stiff with decency and starch,” from which the outcasts are 
trying to extort a penny; and I do not know if this is not the 
more damnable sight of the two.—[Correspondence London Com- 
monweal. 


Wuie in Great Britain the municipal franchise is a household 
one, not limited to either sex, in Ireland, in most towns outside of 
Dublin, it is restricted to male occupants of houses valued at not 
less than £4 to £10 for rating purposes, equal to a rental of £10 to 
£20 in Ireland, or say £15 to £30 in Great Britain. Owing to this 
gréat difference in the franchise, British towns have relatively in 
population about four times as many votes for municipal purposes 
as Irish towns. Belfast, the metropolis of Irish Toryism, is the 
only Irish town whose inhabitants actually enjoy household munici- 
pal franchise. In Dublin the great bulk of the poorer household- 
ers are disfranchised on various pleas of somewhat questionable 
legality, Dublin having in consequence only 8,316 municipal voters, 
as compared with 41,454 Parliamentary voters. In Londonderry, 
with 16,000 Catholics, and only 12 4oo Protestant inhabitants, the 
narrow municipal franchise there existing, of a 410 valuation, ex- 
cludes so many of the poorer Catholic householders that Catholics 
are in a very small minority in the Town Council. 


Aut along the route from the sea, through Belgium and Ger- 
many, we saw flaming posters at the railroad stations, advertising 
the ‘‘ Passion Play’ at Oberammergau, in much the same fashion 
that the theatrical performances and patent medicines are adver- 
tised with us at home. Great processions of our country people 
were taking their way thither, as pilgrims to Mecca. For our- 
selves, although we are here but a few hours by rail from the pious 
sensation of the time, we asked to be excused. Only think of it for 
amoment! The great transaction which the creed of millions says 
appeased the wrath of the Almighty against the human race put 
upon the stage with such realism as a community of ignorant 
rustics can furnish! Can the nineteenth century furnish anything 
in the line of revolting sensationalism to surpass this? Truth to 
tell, this ‘‘ Passion Play,” which aforetime stood for something like 
a sipcere faith among an uncultured class, has now descended to 
the role of a mere money-making scheme for the inflation of rail- 
road stocks and the enriching of hotel and boarding-house keepers. 
—[Correspondence Christian Register. 


From the Los Angeks ‘‘ Porcupine”: ‘‘ One of these graveyards 
through which Ninth street was cut in its extension westward from 
Pearl, has been and is a lasting, burning shame and disgrace to the 
people of Los Angeles. That graveyard contained ten acres of 
land, and was laid out in 1859. About fifty or sixty persons were 
buried there. About the year 1867 an enterprising citizen jumped 
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this graveyard and filed a homestead uponit. Then another citizen 
set up a claim to it, and a suit was begun, which ended in the 


Supreme Court by a most honest decision, to the effect that the be 


land in question belonged to the dead who were buried there, and 
not to either of the enterprising litigants, and this is the only in- 


stance in which the dead have successfully fought squatters off 


from their graves. But alas! The squatters finally prevailed. 
They tore down the neat fences inclosing their graves, and used the 
posts, rails, and pickets for fuel. They removed the marble slabs" 
which marked the last resting places ot some of our most honored 
pioneers, and converted them into washboards and the like. They 
leased the ground to Chinese gardeners, and they raised strawber- 
ries (and our citizens ate them) on the land fertilized by the flesh, 
blood, and bones of our dead, and last of all, in boom times the 
whole ten acres was cut up into lots and sold at high prices, al- 
though the vendors had not even the shadow of a title, and the 
vendees have none now.”’ 


One would think, from the zeal the old party managers display in 
getting aliens naturalized, that everything depended on the foreign 
vote. They have established naturalization bureaus and induced 
judges to hold night sessions to naturalize those who cannot reach 
the courts in the day time. Anything and everything is worked. 
into a voter. Some of the toughest of swearing is done by fellows 
who neither understand the nature of an oath nor the language in 
which it is administered. They swear away allegiance to every- 
thing but the Pope, who is the only power to whom they owe alle- 
giance. They swear to support the Government of the United 


States, not a single principle of which do they understand. From 


fie 


San Rafael comes the story that the judge uses the sponsors forin- 


terpreters and the new citizen does not comprehend a single word 
spoken from the beginning tothe end of his examination. The vote 


of one of these cattle counts for as much as that of a man.—[San — 


Francisco American Standard. 


Tue ‘‘ Christian Register” prints the following, from a letter 


written at Port Said, Egypt: ‘The belief in God Almighty as 


taught by the Apostle Mohammed would not be suitable to the 


a 
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people of Europe nor America, any more than the religion as taught a 


by Eesa is suitable to the people of the East now. You would be 
surprised to see a man take off his coat in Wall street, New York, 
or Regent street, London, or Bold street, Liverpool, and lay it in 


front of him on the pavement, turning his face to the east, toward 


Mecca, to do his reverence to God, the Compassionate. The poor 


man (perhaps a stock-broker) would probably be mobbed or run ~ 


over by a horse-car. Here it is different. The merchant spreads 
his prayer-carpet, and prays for mercy. The laborer spreads—well, 
what he has got—and also prays. Theservant, when the sun sinks 


in the west, turns to the east and prays for mercy, and this without © 4 


ostentation or fear of molestation; and they will all keep on pray- 
ing, even if an earthquake come. The religion of God is much the 
same all the world over. All worship the Supreme Being, in one 
shape or another, and in all different languages.” 


Tuis Constitution was adopted a little more than a hundred years 
ago. But asmall part of the people then living in the country had 
any voice in its formation ; the women were all excluded, and but a 
comparatively small number of the men were concerned in framing 
or adopting it; and there is not a person in the whole country now 
living who was one of their number. 


be considered as binding on us at the present time? Can we make 


a law today which shall be binding on our successors a hundred - 


years hence? Certainly not. If, then, we have no power to bind 
our successors a hundred years from now, how can we be bound by 
a law made by our predecessors a hundred years ago? The Con- 


Why should this Constitution a 


stitution, therefore, is binding only on those who choose to be bound ee 


by it; and it can be binding on no one else. 


This being true, any _ 


state in the Union has a perfect right to secede therefrom; and any _ 
attempt to coerce said State to remain therein is an act of tyranny _ 
and oppression which should be resisted to the bitter end. And 
what is true of a State is equally true of an individual—[J. W. 


Stillman. 
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Tue following is transia -d from ‘‘ La Tosa,” Madrid: ‘‘ A re- 
sult of Sagasta’s cabinet (in my opinion of the reign of the church) 
is the most deplorable sta‘e of affairs regarding the village school 

_ masters for years, and more so than ever the last year. They have 
not received their miserable salaries for eight months, some of 
them not for one and even two years, or only at intervals, and then 
_-butin part. Petitions to the principal governor, and deputations 
to the deputies and the cabinet have proved fruitless. Most of the 
hunger stricken teachers, besides working their regular school 
time, have been forced to accept positions as farm workers, in order 
to procure something to buy food. In Bejain, a village in the 
Province of Granada, the Aguntamienta, the provincial Govern- 
ment, owes the village teacher 2,124 pesates; he has given up all 
hope of getting any of his hard earned money and is compelled to 

_ sell matches, which are collected for him by charitable people, his 
_ wife and children being obliged to serve as farm-workers and serv- 
ants. In the same province, in Torvizeon, the Aguntamienta owes 
the woman teacher the sum of 6,000 pesates. This woman now 
lives in a house owned by the city and rented to her. N-t being 
able to pay her quarterly rent on May 1, she was dispossessed by 

_ the court executor, and her household goods thrown on the street. 
She had to fight hard to prevent a sequestration of her movable 

_ property to satisfy the city officials, in order to pay rent to a Gov- 
ernment that owes her 6,000 pesates—a clear case that individual 
tights are nothing to a Government. While this woman is utterly 
helpless, her salary and the salaries of many others are held back 
that they may be squandered for the Church for clerical purposes. 


Our ee) News-Letter. 


MonpAy, September 15. 
Liberal Notes: The Waco ‘‘Independent Pulpit” is to have a 
new name and to be changed from a monthly magazine to a weekly 
paper. “Freethought” says: ‘‘ The difficulty of putting a 
_ Liberal paper upon the market in fair competition with other pa- 
_ pers has recently been illustrated by the efforts we have made to 
have ‘Freethought’ kept on sale at the news-stands in San Fran- 
exco. The experiment has shown that about two-thirds of the 
_ dealers are afraidof it. They offer the excuse, which is a good one, 
_ that their religious customers are likely to boycott a dealer who dis- 
_ plays a Freethought paper in his window or keeps it in sight upon 
. the counter. The posters mysteriously disappear, the dealers 
themselves, in some cases, removing them as soon as the canvasser 
is out of sight. In other cases they are pulled down by passers-by.” 
Its bulletin board, though fastened by an iron clamp to an iron 
rail, has been torn from its fastenings and thrown into the street. 
_ ‘*Freethought” adds: ‘‘ Besides the timid newsdealer there is also 


the bigoted one who would not handle an ‘Infidel’ paper on any ~ 


terms. It is noticed, though, that this class do not feel any com- 
punctions about hanging their windows full of the crime-fostering, 
pink pictorial sheets, like the ‘ Police Gazette’ and its imitators, to 
be stared at by boys and girls, who thus get their first knowledge of 

_ crime and corruption.”’ The fourteenth annual congress of 
the American Secular Union will meet at Portsmouth, Ohio, on Fri- 
_ day evening, Octo‘er 31, and continue its sessions on Saturday and 
_ Sunday. The Union proposes to emphasize the following demands at 
the coming congress: 1. The equitable taxation of church property 

_ in common with other property. 2. The total discontinuance of re- 
ligious instruction and worship in the public schools, and especially 
the reading of the Bible. 3. The repeal and prevention of all laws 
_ enforcing the observarce of Sunday as areligious institution, rather 
- than an economic one, justified by physiological and other secular 
_ reasons. 4. The cessation of all appropriations of the public funds 
for educational and charitable institutions of a secular character. 
W. F. Jamison writes in the ‘* Boston Investigator”: ‘* By 


J 


_ careful calculatiois made during thirty years’ lecture travels, and al- 
- most constant mingling with Liberals and Christians, I find that the 
Christians pay dollars for the support of eee tantly where Liberals 
- pay cents to sustain lectures and periodicals.” 

Socialist Notes: Cooper Union was filled on Saturday evening, 
6th inst., on the occasion of a demonstration by the Socialist Labor 
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Party and the Central Labor Federation. It wasresulved to forma 
Mutual Defense Asscciation to protect the workers against the Pin- 
kertons and to raise a defense fund. Seven sections held a 
state convention in Boston, August 31. . . Two of the speakers 
at Lynn on Labor day were Socialists. The Socialists of 
Kings county (Brooklyn) yesterday nominated a fullticket. A rati- 
fication meeting Sunday, 21st, at the Labor Lyceum. 

Nationalist Notes: The September ‘‘ Nationalist” says that the 
Oakland, Cal , club opened their new hallon August 7, Dr. McGlynn 
delivering a lecture. In Oregon, new clubs have been organized 
at Briggs and at Pittsburg; in Florida, at Chuluota, the first in the 
state; in Connecticut, at Bristol, with Rev. F. E. Tower as presi- 
dent. In New York: ‘‘ Down in Fifth avenue the leaven is begin- 
ning to work, and a club has been organized in one of the wealthiest 
sections of the city, and many wealthy ladies are contributing to 
it.” Itis proposed here to have at least one club in each assembly 
district. The central committee of the New York Nation- 
alists have repudiated the recently formed Commonwealth party. 

Codperative Notes: The Kaweah ‘‘ Commonwealth” says that 
recent news from Nehalem indicates the successful operation of the 
sister colony. ‘‘ The Nehalem colonists,” it says, ‘‘ have a different 
climate and conditions to work in, their lands being densely tim- 
bered and the heavy rains of winter interfering with work often, 
but their resources are great, and they have secured a foothold on 
Nehalem bay, where the ocean will afford an outlet for their prod- 
ucts. Their membership is steadily increasing, and they now own 
several thousand acres of choice land.” A curious venture 
is that of a score of working mechanics in the North of England, 
who are to attempt to carry out codperatively any idea or any in- 
vention brought out by any of the members by the united personal 
skill of the members, who are composed of various handicrafts —pat- 
ternmaker, electrician, engineer, ete The association further pro- 
pose to manufacture any article taken up by them, but all profit 
arising from such manufacture will belong to the society, the in- 
ventor receiving an equal share with the others. . . . J. Bruce Wal- 
lace, editor of ‘‘ Brotherhood,” of Belfast, was to have sailed on the 
5thinst. for this country. The main object of his tour is to visit the 
various codperative colonies founded in America within the last few 
years, to report concerning their condition and prospects, and after- 
ward to assist in diverting some portion of the flood of British im- 
migrants from the already over-stocked labor market of the Eactern 
states to these colonies. The citizens of University Place, Ia., 
who went to Louisiana a few weeks ago in search of a site for a 
codperative colony have agreed upon a spot in the neighborhood of 
Like Charles, and the colony, numbering over three hundred per- 
sons, will start for their new home this coming autumn. 

The ‘‘Bakers’ Journal” notes the failure in Brooklyn of an attempt 
on the part of striking journeymen to set up a codperative bake- 
shop in opposition to the large houses which virtually control the 
trade. The men ran their new concern eleven months, allowed it 
to swallow $2,000 of their money, and then abandoned it to other 
parties. It was expected on its projection that it would receive 
its support from people boycotting pool bread. After protracted 
preparations, during which the public quite forgot the boycott, the 
men started with a small stock, and found that the large houses, 
with their many advantages, could undersell them. The ‘ Jour- 
nal” says that ‘‘ these small codperative undertakings invotve a 
useless waste of funds and energy, which might be employed to 
better advantage in furthering the general movement.” 

An explicit statement, this, in the Los Angeles ‘‘ Weekly Na- 
tionalist”” of a recent issue: ‘‘ As regards the claim that the Single- 
tax is the only reform movement on this coast that is steadily pro- 
gressing, we can only say that the editor of this paper has been 
acquainted with the movement for the last seven years or more; 
that for some time, in common with other ‘old-time Socialists,’ he 
was a constant speaker at the meetings of the only club in San 
Francisco, and that he and other Socialists abandoned it as a hope- 
less task, convinced that the lawyers and the Irving Hall Demo- 
crats, who figured prominently in its councils, were a handicap that 
rendered the struggle hopeless. That club—the only one ia San 
Francisco—was never more than a coterie of followers of James G. 
Maguire. Of itself it never had any weight; its connections with 
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Irving Hall made it always enthusiastic for Henry George’s 
union-with-the-Democratic party policy. In Portlard, Ore., there 
used to be a club, of which R. H. Thompson, a wealthy speculator, 
who ran for sheriff on the Democratic ticket, was president. If the 
audience amounted to a aozen it was a red-letter day in the annals 
of the club. In Seattle and Tacoma, San Diego, Sacramento, and 
Oakland there never have been clubs, so far at Jeast as ordinary 
reformers have been able to discover. Now these are all the prin- 
cipal towns on the Pacific coast, outside of this place. Here a des- 
perate effort was made to get up a club shortly before Mr. George’s 
visit, and when Mr. George asked from the platform where and 
-when the club met there was ominous silence. If the Single-tax 
movement is now to the front it must have made a desperate spurt. 
But it is too old for spurts.” 

And in the last number at hand, the same paper says: ‘‘ Eleven 
years ago Henry George wrote a book in which, though the natural 
s mplicity of the subject was marred by an obtrusive display of al- 
leged economic learning, the text that ‘private property in land is 
robbery’ stood out in startling prominence. What happened? The 
bouk sold like hot cakes, and, when George’s name was mentioned, 
he was usually spoken of as a robber—sure sign that his arrows had 
found their way beneath the harness. Since he has switched off to 
free trade the ordinary citizen recalls his name with an effort.” 

Despite the inclemency of the weather a meeting of five or six 
thousand workingmen assembled last Saturday evening in Union 
Square. The object of the meeting was to protest against the 
recent discharge of men from the New York Central railroad, be- 
cause they were Knights of Labor, and against the employment of 
Pinkerton bravos. ‘The audience was addressed by Mr. Pentecost, 
Dr. McGlynn, and Mr. Powderly, in the order named. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn and Mr. Powderly each strongly advocated State ownership 
and control of railroads. ‘The immense crowd listened with 
marked attention to the speakers until after ten o’clock. 

John Swinton has returned from abroad. 

A general conference of ministers is called by the Peoples’ Muni- 
cipal League for Monday, September 22. Hardman Hall; the ad- 
dress by Howard Crosby. 

Rev. E. P. Foster, of Cincinnati, lectured in Piqua on the toth 
inst. under the auspices of the labor societies for the benefit of a new 
public library. J. W. S. 


MEETINGS. 
Mr. Pentecost will speak next Sunday, at 11 o’clock a. m., in 


Newark, N. J., at Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Mar- 
ket ; at 3:30 p. m. in Brooklyn, at Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge 
street, corner of Willoughby; and at 8 o’clock p. m. in New York, 
at Grand Opera House Hall, entrance on Twenty-third street, near 
Eighth avenue. Subject: 


Freedom Club, Thursday evening, September 18, at 8 o’clock, at 
144 Waverly Place. Mr. Silbernik will lecture. Subject: ‘ Reli- 
gion and Social Reform.” Next week Mr. Vrooman lectures. 


eee 


‘‘ Signs of the Times.” 


Literature. 


PITH OF THE MAGAZINES. 

In the ‘‘ Atlantic” P. Quincey writes an appreciative article on 
“© Cranks as Social Motors.’”’ The crank, in his view, is the one- 
sided man. But all originality, except the very greatest, is one- 
sided. Ergo, itis the crank who moves the world. Mr. Quincey 
takes pains to explain that in his judgment there are cranks and 
cranks. ‘There are good cranks who make up the Dutch concert of 
the spheral harmonies by each blowing vigorously the one tune 
which his own ram’s horn will produce, but there are also very 
naughty cranks who are simply ‘‘seeking for notoriety.” No, no, 
Mr. Quincey, there are not. Man is an improved monkey, imita- 
tion the original sin, ‘‘and this corruption of the flesh, called in 
Greek Eg sarkos, doth remain, yea in them that are re- 
generate.” Cranks are no more exempt from the weak desire to 
be comme zl faut than anybody else. It is with tears and blood 
and agonizing pangs of spiritual nativity that they get out of the 
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-crats ‘‘fits” for the Mississippi plan, and the Republicans for the 
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No one 
It is inspired only by necessity. — 


mould in which they were fashioned, if they ever do. 
dertakes such a task for pleasure. 


In ‘‘Scribner’s”’ James S. Norton continues the discussion of th 
citizens’ rights through a very interesting phase—the right of th 
citizen to his own property. The conclusion is unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Norton treats the subject more from an inductive and less from an 
a prior view than the other rights of which he has spoken. He © 
analyzes the constitutional maxim, the right of eminent domain, — 
and the ‘‘ police power,” in the light of judicial decisions—notably 
the Granger and original package cases—and finds the result a ~ 
muddle. Whether a man owns his property or ‘‘ the State,” wheth- — 
er confiscation is a judicial prerogative governed by fixed prece- 4 
dents or a legislative prerogative as free as the opinion of a 
Granger majority, are among ‘' the things no fellow can make out.” P . 
The logic of the Supreme Court's action in matters of the 7 
tends toward legislative control of all property, including, as Mr. | 
Norton does not fail to perceive, the human chattels who aoe 
wid de machine ”—in short, State Socialism in full bloom. But Mr, 
Norton does not like State Socialism. He sees in the prevailing — 
hostility to corporate property a menace to the State itself, on — 
which pregnant thought we invite him to brood a while longer and 
see if it will not hatch. 


Gail Hamilton, in the ‘‘ North American,” continues to repeat all» ; 
the scandal, true, false, and doubtful, which was current in Rome — 
under the first Czesars. Her object is to show that Christianity has 
elevated women! This is not ‘“‘sarkasm.” Gail Hamilton’s ‘‘So-_ 
ciety Women of the Time of Christ” is a triumphant demonstra- — 
tion that one woman who now enjoys some celebrity as a moralist — 
and litteratewse, has not been elevated above those contemporary — 
with the Czesars so far as regards her power, either of moral or 3 
logical intuition. ie 4 

The ‘‘ Federal Election Bill” is discussed pro and con by its au- 
thor, Hon. H. C. Lodge, and T. V. Powderly. The tone of th 
former may be anticipated by any one who has been accustomed 
to reading the Republican newspapers. That kernel of wheat 
which an advanced reader may pick out of the straw is expresse 
as follows : ‘‘ If honest elections are hostile to property and bus 
ness, then the American system of free government is indeed in 
danger.” There is not a man, woman, or child, in America who © 
does not know that ‘‘ honest elections ” in South Carolina or Missis- 3 
sippi are hostile to ‘‘ property and business.” Ergo, ‘‘ the Ameri 

can system of free government is indeed in danger.” Is it not? 
Terence V. Powderly (it is with profound regret, and a full sense of | 
responsibility this remark is made) never lost an opportunity to 
write himself down an ass since the inauspicious day which ren- 
dered him chief of what was then a powerful labor organization. — 
He is the Dogberry of reform, with the fatal advantage of being 
able to wield the pen himself, instead of calling for the constable. — 
In this ‘‘ North American” article his reputation is nobly sustained. — 
He dislikes the bill because he perceives that it favors black pro- 
letaires, while leaving those who have the misfortune to be white 
at the tender mercy of their bosses. And he has just enough of the 
demagogue’s cunning to affect impartiality by giving the Demo-— 


Lowell method of carrying elections. But he betrays himself the 
moment he proposes a remedy. His own pet measure is the Aus. a 
tralian method, but to say so too openly would not do, for in the 
South the Australian method would mean white Democrats serenely 
voting black Republicans under pretense of marking for voters — 
who declared their inability to read. Therefore Mr. Powderly ex- 
amines the Federal Constitution and discovers the following mare’s © 
nest: When any of the adult male inhabitants of a State are di 
franchised, except for crime, they are to be struck out of the ba 
of representation. Congress having power to enforce this provi- 
sion (the XIVth amendment) by appropriate legislation, can, as 
Mr. Powderly reasons, strike the Southern negroes out of the 
basis. But only their own States can enfranchise them. How if 
Congress should anticipate the Australian state ballot by striki 7 
the Lowell operatives out of the basis of representation? (This is — 
not alleged to be the only absurdity in Mr. Powderly’s suggestion. 
Far different.) C. L. JAmEs 


HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS! 
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“NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 
AND 
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Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking Rs om 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 

The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7sc. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, I11. 


“Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, $o; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15. In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 

-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 
314. so for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proof, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 


Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more THE 
NEW MODEL ‘OTTO WETTSTEIN ” 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $10 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 
prock, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 

ame, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150. 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
aoe cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 

y manufacturers and myself. 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $x; springs, $1; jewels, $1, and returned free. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


ROCHELLE, ILL. 
HE 5 
Sociologic and Co-operative 
NEw S. 


A Monthly Journal, devoted to the propagation 
and application of codperative principles. 
Mrs. IMOGENE C. FALES, Editor and Publisher. 
York Harbor, Me. 


A Rival of ‘‘Les Miserables.”’ 
THB 


Rag-Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. 

Anovel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved the greatest success known to 
the French stage. Reccntly, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel 
in which form it presents ac mplete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 

“Better than I,’’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
‘““you have prove! the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 

What Great Critics Think of It: 

Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ ' 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role.” 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (in reply): “It isthe Ireland of Paris.”’ 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 

325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ruins of Empires 


eens BYE eet 


NEW EDITION. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 

Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 40c.; cloth, 75c. 


(& Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid pee Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Prblishing Company. 


4 Warren street, New York. 


Did it ever occur to the readers of the 
‘TWENTIETH CENTURY that many of the pres- 
ent unfavorable social conditions would be 
avoided if there were fewer women? The 
subject is vigorously handled in a neat 
pamphlet of 55 pages, entitled : ‘‘ Too Many 
Women,” giving the proof of it, the conse- 
quences of it, the causes andthecure. Price, 
1o cents. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of price, by Clark & Zugalla, publishers, 
34-43 Gold street, New York.—Adv 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


T. Burgoyne, Glasgow, Scotland: ‘‘ Please 
send a copy of your excellent journal, 
weekly. Hurrah for the coming day.” 


Reuben Crowther, Milnsbridge, York- 
shire, England: ‘‘Inclosed please find re- 
mittance for another twelve months of 
your paper, which gets me into much trouble 
among my religious neighbors through ad- 
vocating what is taught therein.” 


Here is a gentleman who is evidently 
afraid to have his son read what he pleases. 
He says: ‘‘ You will please not send any 
more of your publications to my house. My 
son is not old enough to understand them. 
He has been in the habit lately of sending 
for sample copies of papers, and sometimes 
gets what he shouldn’t have.” He would 
better lock his son up, or some time the cats 
will bite him. 


Rudolph Kobitzsch, Topolobampo, Sina- 
loa, Mexico: ‘‘I like this excellent and 
unique magazine so exceedingly well that I 
should not like to miss one single number, 
and I send now my last saved up money for 
it. We do pot work in our colony for cash, 
but for credit, as all colonists do, which 
credits would not as yet be accepted in the 
outside business world. I think it prefera- 
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Ethical Religion. 


See AY ae 


WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


16m0., 332 pages. - - - - - $1.50 


‘‘ Where it deals with civic, social, personal duty, 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inspiring.’”—[W. 
D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly. 

‘‘ One of the most striking and persuasive presen- 
tations of the gospel of pure ethics which our time 
is likely to see.””—[Arlo Bates, in Book-Buyer. 

““Mr. Salter is so radical that probably only a 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding the 
truth, and so free from any intenti nal irreverence 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.’’—[Congregationalist. 

‘““Mr. Salter has given us a truly noble book. 

The style is pure and strong, and it rises on occa- 
sion to a pitch of lofty eloquence. Something of 
classical severity has come, perhaps, from lovin 
acquaintance with classical thought.’”—[{John W. 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. 


The Problem-of Povertys....s.stees: cos be to cents 
The/Sociaihl deabese aes suis «sienna Steere Ton. 
What Shall be Done with the Anarcnists? 5 
Channing as a Social Reformer............. ro cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“Creed and Deed.” 


BY 


PROF. FELIX ADLER, 


Founder of the Societies for Ethical Culture. 

The above book isa series of discourses, among 
which are the following: ‘ Immortality,” ‘ Re- 
ligion,” ‘‘ The New Ideal,” ‘‘The Form of the New 
Ideal,” ‘‘ The Religious Conservatism of Women,” 
‘*Our Consolations,” ‘‘Spinoza,” ‘‘ The Founder of 
Christianity,” ‘‘ The Evolution of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion,’’ and others, 


Cloth, good paper and print, 243 pages, $1. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


The Data of Ethics. 


—— By —— 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
CLOTH, - - 60 CENTS. 


EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, 
PROGRESS: Its Law and Cause. 
Two books in one volume....... Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE. 
THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
Two books in one volume. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Ga Any other of Spencer’s works can be furnished 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


EVOLUTION OF MORALS. 


By LEWIS G. JANES. 


1o cents. 


The Altruist 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and 
devoted to common property, united labor, Com- 
munity homes, and equal rights toall. Itis issued 
by the Altruist Community, whose members hold 
all their property in common, and live and work 
together in a permanent home for their mutual as- 
sistance and support, and both men and women 
have equal rights in deciding on all its business 
affairs by their majority vote. Fifty centsa year; 
specimen copy free. Address A. LONGLEY, Editor, 
gor Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
B. Le Row, author of “English as She is 
Taught,” etc. Price ro cents, 


** Crumbling Creeds,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. 


‘A Bad God and a False Heaven,” by 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 
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TWENTIETH: CENTURY. 


September 18, 189¢ 


“Knocks Out Materialism.” 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


(Not a ‘‘Spiritistic ”’ book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S. E. 


Contents : 

Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Death, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 

GS 438 pages, cloth, authorized American edition, 

reduced from $1: to so cents. 

All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not carpine’ys but with a desire to see the 
significance of the facts suggested. 

The ‘Christian Union” says of it: “Its original. 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 

Another journal says: ‘‘’Those who fail to read 
it will suffer a serious loss.” 


‘Tropical Africa. 
Large r2mo, cloth, illustrated.............. 35 cents 


Contains the most charming descriptions, and 
gives one the most vivid conception of the mode 
of life in tropical Africa. 


TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By the same author. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


awa awe 


Progress and Poverty. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


LOS CERRITOS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 


This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $:; paper, so cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Le 
A SYMPOSIUM ON 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


BY 
Auberon Herbert, Wordsworth Donisthorpe 
Sydney Olivier, J. C. Spence, 


Robert Scott Moffatt, 
Lt.-Col. W. L. R. Scott, 
Henry W. Ley, 


Paper, 40 cents, 


Michael Flurscheim, 
Herbert Spencer. 
J. B. Lawrence. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 
Il. - 
THE OUTCOME OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


By J. H. Levy, 


late Lecturer on Logic and Economics at the Bir- 
beck Institute and the city of London College, 
honorary secretary of the National Liberal 
Club, etc., etc. Paper, ro cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


<i HISTORY OF 


LANDHOLDING IN ENGLAND. 
By JOSEPH FISHER, F.R.H.S. 


1 aaah SKETCH 
OF THE 


Distribution of Land in England. 


By WM. BIRKBECK, M.A. 
Two books in one volume.................. 75 cents. 


Property in Land. 


A passage at arms between the Duke of A 
and Tsay George. 15 cents. nEYIS 


ble to send the last dollar than to be with- 
out this good, radical, andjust weekly. At 
present I do not know whether I shall ever 
be able to again renew my subscription after 
the present has expired, but I should feel as 
if parted from a dear friend if I could not 
enjoy the valuable contents of the TwEnrTI- 
ETH CENTURY.” 


Send for our new edition of ‘‘ Volney’s 
Ruins.” 


We wish to call the attention of every 
reader of the TweEnTIETH CENTURY to the 
advertisement of the Marshal Smith Piano 
Company. Note the following facts, and 
tell your friends of it, too, that the Company 
pays the freight; that it sells to the customer 
direct, and not through middlemen, saving 
thus a big item of expense; that every instru- 
mentis guaranteed; that an instrument may 
be kept om trzal for thirty days, subject to 
the test and inspection of friends and ex- 
perts, after which it may be returned if it is 
not exactly as represented; and that the 


price is within the reach of people of moder- | 


ate means. Be sure to write for their pam- 
phlet.—Adv. 


fare VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANARCHISM. 


Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type. 


By DYER D. LUM. 


Contents: 
I. Fundamental Principles, 
II, Free Land, . Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, V. Free Exchange, 
VI. Mutual Credit, 
VII. Emancipation of Credit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods. 


The Way Out 


AGNOSTICISM: 


or, the Philosophy of Free Religion. 
By FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, PH.D. 


(Second Editzon.) 


This little book, giving the substance of a course 
of lectures in Harvard University in 1888, is a short, 
terse, and compact argument, drawn solely from 
science and philosophy, to prove that the essential 
constitution of the Universe is positively knowable 
and known as at once an infinite Machine, an infi- 
nite Organism, and an infinite Person; and that this 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD-CONCEPTION is the necessary 
foundation of SCIENTIFIC ETHICS. 

rvolume. xs2mo. Price $1. First edition ex- 
hausted in less than a month. 


Address TwenTieTH CENTURY 


BIBLE MyTHSs 
AND THEIR 


PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS. 
Being a comparison cf the 
Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles with 
those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity, con- 
sidering also their Origin and Meena: \ 
By T. W. Doane. 
With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo; 600 
pages. $2.50, 


A Case of Starvation. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 
3 cents. ; 


THE 


Modern Science Essayisi 


* 


x. Herbert Spencer: His life, Se and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf ‘hompson. 

2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. . 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P, 
Serviss. ; v4 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. Pa 

s. Evolution of Vegetal Lite: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. ‘ 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- | 
calevolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man: His one: antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. jo a 

8. ive of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, — 


7 


g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton ome 
zo, Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson, __ 
11. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
iz. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 
ohn W. Chadwick. he 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution: its relation to — 
prevailing systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. | 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civy- 
ilization. By Minot J. Savage. 2a 

16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil. 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. “oa 
17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert — 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. ee 

18 The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. © 
By Hon. A. N, 


. 


Eccles, M.D. 
1g. A Study of Matter and Motion. 
Adams. 
zo. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. ‘ 
2x. The Growth of the Marriave Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 
22. The Evolutionof theState. By JohnA Taylor. — 
23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. i 
24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. eg 
25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. ie 
26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. ae 
27. Evolution of the Wages System. ByG. Gunton. © 
28. Education as a Factor in Civilization. ByCaro- 
line B. Le Row. t 
29. Evolutioa and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. Ets 
30. Evolution and Social Reform: 11. The Socialis 
tic Method. By William Potts. gis 
31. Evolution and Social Reform: 111. The Anarch- — 
istic Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. ~ 
32. The Scientific Method of Evolution and Social — 
Reform. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
33. ave Gray: His Life and Work. By Mrs. Mary — 
reat. Ge 


° 


10 Cents Each. eae 
The first fifteen numbers bound inonevolume, — 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Dllustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 5 a 
“ Extremely entertaining and instructive... 
the book is especially intended to s read a knowl- | 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general Be, 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. 
The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers. — 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Book for Freethinkers. 


IN GOD'S WAY. — 
A NOVEL. 

By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
[Translated from the aad do by Elizabeth 


Carmichael, 


The most important and the most interesting 
work published during the twelve months by a — 
well-known author. There are descriptions which 
certainly belong to the best and cleverest things 
our literature has ever produced. It would bedif- 
ficult to find anything more tender, soft and refined. 
—London Athenzum. a 

All Liberals should get this book and, after read- _ 
ing it, lend it to their orthodox friends. Thetitle, 
‘“‘In God’s Way,”’ the fame of the author, and the © 
intrinsic merit of the story, willincline many per- 
sons to read it who would never dream of touching — 
an ‘infidel’ book. a 

Price, 50 Cents. if “a 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. a 


Popular edition, 8vo. 


Le 


rst series ; cloth, 30 cents. _ 
Pa second 9S 25‘ ye 


ory, as told by twenty famous 

whose uames are appended,with 
= fine portraits of the au- 
Holloway. Large mo, 
+ ay 

, 30 cents, eh 

of the Night and other 
he Spirit of Beauty and 
,jzocents. The Spanish Student 
poems, 30 cents. 2 in x vol. 6oc.) 
Early poems, cloth, 30cents. 
o far as out of copyright), 


Poets— 
Fine cloth, $1.40. 
mes for 80 cents, 
3 volumes for $1 40. : 
Scott. 4 volumes for $1.75. 3 
.oice Works.—Sesame and Lilies. 
Crown of Wild Olives, 30 cents. _ 
C : Art and Life. Compiled 
Kennedy. Two portraits and 
s. Cloth, gilt top. $1.15. i 
blime and Beautiful. Cloth, 2oc. 
poe je el 12 volumes (various 
ist. ee 


Civilization. By M. Guizot. 
large 12mo, 270 pages ; cloth, 


etual Life. By Philip Gilbert Ham. 
oth, 60 cents , haif morocco, 75 cents. ; 

. AShort Histc “Bf of Ireland from the 
mes; by Justin H. ) cCarthy ; largetype, 


*rench Literature, by Prof. Chas. 
mo, $1.10. of ; 
the Earth and Man. Sir John W. 


SS OL 
stellar Worlds, bv Gen. O. M. 
ed from $1.50; paper, 15 cents, 


nary of Every Day Wants, 
receipts ; royal 8vo, 530 pages; 
OP Ie SOI oe! ; 
‘ew Life, by John Cowan, M,1).; 
$2. Treats of matters connected 
on and regeneration of the human 


Edwin Lan- 
v distinguished 
Colleg+ of Physicians and 
American edition, revised and 
s00 pages; price in cloth. $. 


words classified according 
cloth; price reduced froin - 


1 Liberty. Cloth, 30 cents 


‘Complete in x vol., half mor., 75¢. a 
land Reformers, etc., cloth, 35c. _ 


1quarto, cloth, illust., price reduced — 


NTIETH CENTURY. —__ 


desires may be meses. 


ure of Honesty in-Trade, as oneof the: Funda- 
mental Principles in the Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. Price, 
ClOth Otc ee 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. A Discus- 
_ sion between Henry James, Horace Greeley and 
_ Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the Final 
Replies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New 

_ York “ Tribune,” and a subsequent discussioa, 
occuring twenty years later, between Mr. James 
and Mr. Andrews, Price, 35 cents, 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His 
_ False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and the Con- 

- sequent Poverty, Ignorance. and Servitude of 
the People. By Lysander Spooner. Price, 35c. 
REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Op- 
_ pressed Classesof Ireland, England, and other 
parts ofthe BritishEmpire. A Reply to ‘‘ Dun- 
raven.” By Lysander Spooner, This is the 

_ pamphlet of which the Irish revolutionary party 

_ distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW;; or, The Science of Justice. A 
treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society ; 
showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 

- absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, 10 cents. 


| ANARCHISM ; Its Aimsand Methods. Anaddress 
delivered at the first public meeting of the Buos- 
ton Anarchists’ Club, and adopted by that. or- 
ganization as its authorized exposition of its 
principles. By Victor Yarros, Price, 5 cents. 

THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wil- 

- frid Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place 
in every man’s ares and especially interest- 
ing to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifu'ly, in 
large tvpe, on fine paper and bound in parch 
ment covers. Elegant and cheap. Price, 25 
cents. i 

WHAT IS FREEDOM AND WHEN AM I FREE 
By Henry Appleton. _ Price, 15 cents. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée 
Reclus. Price, 10 cents. 

SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
EMPIRE, DO THEY? Bya‘‘ Red Hot Striker,” 
of Scranton, Pa. Price, 10 cents. 

TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A criticism 
upon Henry George’s ‘‘ Protection or Free 
Trade.” By John F. Kelly. Price, 5 cents. 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic 
heroine. By Stepniak. Price 1o cents. 

A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
Protest Against the Government of Maa by 
Man, By Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 

THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. An allegori 
cal prose poem beautifully picturing the eman- 
cipation of woman and foreshadowing the re- 
sults thereof. By Olive Schreiner. Price, 5 
cents. 

OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpa 
tions, and Frauds. Price, 10 cents. 

SOUVENIR PICTURE OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE (sx portraits). 25 cents. 

ANARCHIST’S MARCH (music). By J. William 

_ Lloyd. r1ocents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
_Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

_ The Koran of Mohammed. Large mo, 336 pp.: 
cloth, 60 cents. ‘ 

The Talmud: WhatItIs. Cloth....... 60 cents. 

‘That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.”—Dean Mil- 


1A” recognize in it 
OF DR. ZUGASSENT.” 


: é 


(5 en 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE KORAN. 


Translated by George Sale. 12mo., cloth, 336 pages. 


PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


Mohammed wins no followers in Christendom, 
but every intelligent reader is interested to know 
| what was the inspiration that, during centuries. 
held his sword victorious over a large part of 
| Asia, Africa and Barve: and still holds for him 
| 130,000,000 followers in the Eastern worid, 


- Address TwentitzTH Century. 
Bismarckism,” by H. O. Pentecost. 3c.: 


66 
j 
Nis: 

- 


By 
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Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works« f Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Godwin and He: bert Spencer, 
without a new thought add-d. 

That Henry George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin's well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages fund theory Henr 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
‘*shattered” the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by advanced writers 
ngs DeeoeR he wrote his ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty. 

That the weak points of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as toconfirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them, 


With 
Henry George’s Dental of Plagtarism, 
(Coimplete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York. 


AB we Ep 2) 


JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 


“ That ts the most perfect government in which an 
injury to one ts the concern of all.” 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing Labor paper. Its columns every week contain 
contributions from the ablest thinkers upon eco- 
nomic questions. It is the only paper in which the 
principles and platform of the Order are authorita- 
tively discussed and explained. 

Among its regular contributors are 
T. V. POWDERLY, A. W. WRIGHT, 
RALPH BEAUMONT, PHILLIPS THOMPSON, 
HENRY A. BECKMEYER, REV. WM. L. BULL, 
““MERLINDA SISSINS,’’ Mrs. L. M, BARRY, 
Miss EvA MCDONALD (Eva Gay), L. P. WILD, 
MICHAEL CORCORAN and others of equal ability. 

One dollar per year, soc. for six months, esc. for 
three months. In bulk packages to one address, 
25 copies, three months, $5. 

Send subscriptions to 


JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box 885, Philadelphia, Pa, : 


THE 
Co-operative Commonwealth 


In its outlines: An Exposition of Modern Sociai- 
ism, 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


“The Codperative Commonwealth” is a neat, 
handy volume of 278 pages, which ought to be read 
and studied by every person who wants to be posted 
on what is thought of and going on in the world. 
It does whatno other book does: it presents to the 
reader ina concise, logical, and readable form all 
the principal propositions of Modern Socialism 
from the standpoint of a Socialist. 

. ‘*Mr. Grénlund is a man to be read with respect, 
and his works cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the opes and mo- 
tives of a very intelligent body of men.”—[Wm. D. 
Howells, in a three page review in Harper’s 
Monthly. ( 

Paper, 30 cents. 


Address TwenTIETH CENTURY. 


‘ Why Did You Protest against the Hang 
ing of the Anarchists,” by Rev. J. C. Kim- 
ball. 3 cents. a ; 2 


s 
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LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 


Unequaled Seminary Equipment. For ‘both sexes — 


Classics, Modern Lewey ane s, Engineering, Belles 

Lettres, Science, Business 

(Vocal, "Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ), Art. Elocution. 

Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, 

Gymnasiums. Elevator, steam, gas, bathrooms on 

all floors, large and handsomely furnished rooms. 
C. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


ALL ABOUT FLOWERS 


“ern Leaves” tells it. Send 10 cents for three 


(3) Hyacinth Bulbs, and Sample copy. 


Fern Cliff Greenhouses, : 
Springfield, Ohio. 


“SHORTHAND” is 8 pamphlet of 


editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the a in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, Ne York. 


SH ORTHAN TD) insteuction 


by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 


ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. Book 


and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239, Broadway. 


HOLMAN'S, *! 39887 %Aze"= 


CHOLERA Greroet. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarrhea, 


Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. Anecessity 


in every family. Should always be on hand for 


immediate use. Price 35 cents. 


JoserpH McDonoucx, 
Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y., 


BOOKS. 


(eS Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


PROSE *.. POEMS 
Be 

SELECTIONS, | 

By ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A Hand- 
some Quarto, containing over 300 pages, 


Sa 


Pes is, beyond question, the most elegant eels y 


ume in Liberal literature. The type is large_ 
and clear, the paper heavy, highly calendered and — 


richly tinted, the press-work faultless, and the | 


binding as perfect as the best materials and skill | 
can make it. 
The collection includes all of the ‘Tributes ” 


that have become famous in literature—notably — 


those to his brother E. C. Ingersoll, Lincoln, Grant, - 
Beecher and Elizur Wright; his peerless mono- 
rams on ‘‘The Vision of War, ” Love, Liberty, 
cience, Nature, The Imagination, Decoration Day 
Oration, and on the great heroes of intellectual — 
liberty. A fine steel portrait, with autograph fac- 
simile, has been prepared especially for it. It is 
eminently suited for presentation PUPDOHES)7 for) 
any season or occasion. : 


Prices : : a is 
In cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges........ wes $2 50> 
In half morocco, gilt edges.......... 0.00000 eaten ah 
In half calf, mottled edges, library style.. 4 50° 
In full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 7 50 
In full tree-calf, highest possible finish. ..... 9 oa 


Sent to any address, by express, prepaid, or mail, Bea 
post free, on receipt of price. eee 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, A 


ECONOMIC EQUITIES, 


Agi 


By J. K. INGALLS, author of “Social Wealth.” ae 


63 pages. 1s cents. sie ws ie 


at i 


‘* How the Church Obstructs Progress, 
by Hugh O. idea nec oe 3 cents, 


raining, English, Music | 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


BNBOUNCE ISS !. 


A 


‘The wedtioth Century Publishing Coniuenty has 


3 ied issued a new edition of 


See in all Ages 


obs ‘ St eee 


JEAN MESLIER, 


a Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 


-abjured religious dogmas, and left as Azs 
last will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 


death, the above work, which he entitled 
‘““CoMMON SENSE.” 


"339 PeEes. Price in paper covers. 50 cents ; ; in 
cloth, $1. In German, cloth. $r. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


AAABBBCCCDDDEEE FFF 
5 OGGHHIJJ KKLLLM MN 
OA MNNO OOPPPORRASSSTT 

. (TUUVVWWW. .-X¥YZ& 
A WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, COMPLETE, PRACTICAL & PERFECT. 
Just as shown in cut. 3 Alphabets of neat Type, Bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, in neat case with catalogue and directions “HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER.” Sets up any name, prints cards, paper, envelopes,etc.,marks linen 
Worth 50c. BEWARE of cheap COUNTERFEITS. Postpaid only 25c.,3, 60c, 
6 for $1. Ag’ta wanted. INGERSOLé BRO., 65 CORTLANDT BT, N.Y. CITY. 


I You WANT. T0 KNOW 


Cant Things you Ae knew or epctens 
290 (Nhsermett bo ody and its curious o 
-d, health pee lisense indi 


‘Old Eyes, Rupture,. phic etc., 
y in Marriage and have prize 

ked O octor’s Droll J: ones rofl illus, 
ed. Send ten cents for new Laugh-Cure book called 


‘MEDICAL SENSE.AND NONSENSE, 


Murray Mill Pub. Co® 129 E. 28th St., New York 
eee 


m, FACIAL BLEMISHES 


m The largest Establishment in tho 
World for the treatinent of Hair and 


Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 


@ fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frec- 
kles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 

7 Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 

7 Powder M arks, Bleaching, Facial 
Developmen‘, Hollow or Sunken Cheekg, 
etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 


= 128 | page book on all skin and scalp affections and their — 
: SON ai sealed to any addresson pecee tof 10cts. 


HH. WOODBURY, I iatologist, 
125 West 42a St., Kew. ‘ York City. 


WOOD.URYS FACIAL SOAP for the 


{Skin and Scalp, at ED or by mail, &O cents. § 


Sa a mack 


"NEATLY Bounp. 


Just Pp 


New edition (zoth), 
on Skin Diseases: 
and Cure, to which is onan fis r 
on Nervous Prostration produced 
habits, resulting in physical disabi 
JORDAN, | .D., formerly pupil of 
queira and Dr. Pereira, of the Aldersg 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, et 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 25 c 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d stre 
York. Co: sultations pe 10 te 25 evel 


A large Variety of Blark Books: and Commere 
aE Stationery. S kes: 

(e TWENTIETH CENTURY one 
ture always. on hand. 


“Tae Passe a Furure He 


Titles oF one , The Vision] T 

nal Appearance of Our Republic, Ge V 

Laws, Finance, Public Improvements, Prod 
and Distribution, Education, Morality a 
ligion, Marriage and Divorce, Life in the - 
public, Life in the Existing Republic, Exar 
of the Existing Republic, Examination « 
jections to Communism, Methods -Propos 
Transition from the System’ of Individ: 
erty toa System of Collective Property, Da 


yeaectar 500 pages nie 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, so cents. 
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EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 
Catalogue Mailed on Application. 
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RATIONALISTIC WORKS. 
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Abbot, Francis Ellingwood. The Way Out of 
Agnosticism, or tue Philosophy of Free Re- 
ligion. Lays the basis of a truly scientific phi- 
losophy of religion. Whatever else an Agnostic 
or Atheistic thinker may throw aside, let him 
read and answer this workif he can. Cloth, $x. 

Allen, Col. Ethan. Reason, the Only Oracle of 
Man: or, A Compendious System of Natural 
Religion. Cloth, 50 cents, 

Bacon, Francis. Christian Paradoxes. 10 cents, 

Bradlaugh, Charles. A Few Words About the 
Devil (with portrait of Bradlaugh and auto- 
biography). Cloth, $1 25. 

A Plea for Atheism, 1o cents. 

D’Holbach, Baron. The System of Nature, or, 
the Laws of the Moral and Physical World. 
Two volumes in one: cloth, $2. ; 

The Letters to Eugenia; or, A Preservation 
Against Religious Prejudice. $1. 
Good Sense. $1. 

Doane, T. W. Bible Myths and their Parallels in 
Other Religions. Numerous illustrations; large 
octavo, 600 pages, $2 50. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. 
cloth, 30c.; second series, cloth, 30c. 
in one volume, ha'f morocco, 75¢. 

New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 75¢. 


Essays—first ser‘es, 
Complete 


Eh eS sade WORKS. 


THE SAFEST CREED, and Twelve Other Dis- 

courses of Reason. {ay 
““ The most satisfactory of anything of a radica 
nature we have ever read.’’ 238 pages; cloth, $z. 

THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 12mo, cloth 
extra. $1.50. 

A HISTORY OF TRANCENDENTALISM in New 
England. Octavo, with portrait of the author. 
Cloth extra, $2.50. 

“Masterly in matter, treatment 

—[N. Y. Tribune. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST, A Study of 

Primitive Christianity. S8vo,clothextra. $1.75. 

“ Marked by all thoseelements of strong intellec- 

tuality, refined culture, mental honesty, and |skill 

in argument, which are so prominent in all his pre- 
vious works.”—[New Bedford Mercury. 


and style.” 


Gardener, Helen H. Men, Women, ard Gods, 
With an introduction by Col. R. G. Ingersoll. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $r. 

Gibbon, Edward. History of Christianity. Cloth, 
864 pages. Many illustrations ; $1.50. 

Helvetius; or, The True Meaning of the System 
of Nature. Cloth, 20 cents. ( 


Peele eels WRITINGS. 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. x~The Godsand Other Lectures. 12mo, cloth, 
$r.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Vol. 2—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Vol. 3—Some Mistakes of Moses. 12mo, 278 pages. 

loth, $1.25: paper, 50 cents. 

Vol. Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology (new). 
443 pages. Cloth, $1.25; paper, so cents, | 

What Must We Do to be Saved? 12mo, paper, 
25 cents. 

Address on Civil Rights. 

Orthodoxy. Paper, ro cents. ; 

Blasphemy Argument (Trial of Reynolds.) Paper 
25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. ( 

Crimes Against Criminals (his latest addtess.) 
Paper, 10 cents. 

Bible Idolatry. 3 cents; 30 cents per dozen. 


12M0, 


Paper, 10 cents, 


Christian Réligion. Discussions with Judge Black 


and Prof Fisher. Paper, so cents. 

Field Ingersoll Discussion. Faith or Agnosticism? 
Price. 50 cents in paper ; cloth, $r. 

Ingersoll Catechized. Answers to 
Editor ‘‘San Franciscan.”’ 
dozen. 

Ingersoll on McGlynn. 3 cents; 30 cts. per dozen; $2 
per hundred. : 

Lay Sermon. Delivered before the tenth annual 
congress of the American Secular Union, on 
the labor question. 5c ; 50c per dozen; es for $x. 

Life. A Prose Poem. In color, on board, beveled, 
gilt edges. so cents. 

Lithograph of, 22x28 inches, heavy plate paper, so 
cents. 

Opening Speech to the Jury in the Suit of the 
Bankers’ and Merchan's’ Telegraph Company 
vs. the Western Union Telegraph Co. Price, ro 
cents. 

Paine Vindicated. Reply to the New York ‘*Ob- 
server.’’ 15 cents. 
Prose Poems and Selections. Silk cloth, $2.50; half 
calf, $4 50; half morocco, $5; turkey morocco, 

$7 50; tree calf, $o. ; 

Photograwh (cabinet) of. 50 cents. 

Truth of History. 3¢.; 30c per dozen; $2 per ie. 

Which Way. Lecture at the Boston Theatre, Sun- 
day evening, January 18, 1885. Paper, 5 cents. 

Crumbling Creeds: 3 cents. 


3 cents ; 30cents per 
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FICTION. 
“Atherton, Gertrude F.: Los Cerritos: A Roman 
; of the Modern Time. This novel’ cont 
practical object lesson on the land questi 
The Behe ions of California scenery are b 
tiful. Cloth, $x; paper, 50cents, 
Babcock, J.M.L.: The Dawning. Highly com 
ed by Hugh O. Pentecost as a good’ n 
social problems. Paper, 50 cents. 
Ball, Mrs.: Clergymen’s Victims. A radical 
25 cents, gir aadies 
Bellamy, Edward: Looking Backward. 40 
cloth, $1; in German, 4o cents. ’ 
Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process. 25 cents. 
Miss Ludington’s Sister. socents, = 
Bellamy, Charles J: An Experiment in Ma 
so cents. rae 
Berthet, Eli: Prehistoric World. es 
The story of early man as scientifically 
the form of a novel. Cloth, illustrate 
pages; socents. Remarkably cheap. 
Bjoérnsen, Bjdrnstjerne: In God’s Way. A 
alistic novel, suitable for orthodox — 
Paper, 50 cents. é 
Fawcett, Edgar: The Evil that Men Do. 


so cents ; cloth, $:. s: 
A Thoughtless Yes, 231 


Keeler, Bronson C. A Short History of the Bible. 
(Being an account of the formation and develop- 
merit of the canon) ‘This book should be read 
by every clergyman, layman, scholar, and Lib- 
eral. socents; cloth, $1. 

Meslier, Jean. (A Roman Catholic priest, who 
abjured religiousdogmas). Superstitionin All 
Ages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
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pet WORKS. 


Age of Reason. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophecies. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15 cents. P 

Crisis. Written during the American Revolution. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. « 

Great Works. 8vo, 800 pages. Cloth, $3; leather, 
$4; morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 

Political Works—Common Sense, Crisis, Rights of 
Man. Cloth, $1.50. 

Rights of Man.- Answer to Burke’s Attack on the 
French Revolution. Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 
Theological Works—Age of Reason, Examina‘ion 
of the Prophecies, etc., with Life of Paine and 

steel portrait, $1.50. 


Gardener, Helen H.: 
50 cents ; cloth, $r. ee oe 
Linton, Mrs. B. Lynn: Joshua Davidson—a m«¢ 
imitation of Christ. This masterly novel 
suppressed by its first American publi: 
Cloth, 75 cents. ‘ 
Macdonald, Fredricka: Priest and Man. 
The best written rationalistic and eco 

novel we have ever read, oer pet 
McDonnell, William: Exeter Hall. A theolo; 
romance. Cloth, 80 cents ; paper, 60 ce 
Heathens of the Heath. soo pages ; paper. 
Reminiscences of a Preacher. 500.; clot! 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques (with portrait). The 

Vicar of Savoy. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 
Confessions. Paper,75 cts; cloth, $1.50. 

Salter, William M. Ethical Religion. Recon- 
structive thought in religion on a rationalistic 
and moral bas:s. Something to make the mere 
iconoclast halt. One of the best works in our 
rationalistic literature. 332pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Problem of Poverty, 10 cents. : 
The Social Ideal, 10 cents. ; 
What Shall be Done with the Anarchists? 5c. 
Channing as a Social Reformer. 1o cents, 


pages; so cents; cloth, $r. 


Putnam, § Golden Throne. A Theolo 


Voltaire. The Philosophical Dictionary of Vol- 
taire. Fifteenth American edition. a6 Yok R Ege. eee Th Genes coe eee 
umes in one. 876 octavo pages; two elegant CAG ee WOOD. e Outcast. A Freetho 


Romance. 25 cents. oA 
Schreiner Olive: The Story of an African ] 
Rationalistic and pessimistic. 25¢.; cloth, 
Slenker, Mrs. Elmina D : The Darwins. A 
ticjradical story. 257 pages; soc; cloth, 
John’s Way. A domestic radical stor 
gem to give to your Christian neighbor. 
Mary Jones, the Infidel School Teacher, © 
Stepniak: The Blind Musician. socents 
Career of a Nihilist. Paper, 15 peg d 
Female Nihilist. rocents. =~ 
Russia Under the Czars. 20 cents ; cloth, $z 
The Russian Storm Cloud. Paper, 20 cents 
The Russian Peasantry. Cloth, 1.25. 
Underground Russia. [Revolutionary p 
and sketches from life. Witha preface by | 
Lavroff. Translated from the Italian. 


$1.25. 52 ANE re ace 
The Strike of a Sex. By? A clever story 


steel engravings ; $5. 

The Ignorant Philosopher; and Adventures of 
Pythagoras in India. 10 cents. 

Romances. Profusely illustrated ; 
paper, $1; cloth, $1.50. 

Lite of. By James Parton. Portraits and other 
illustrations ; two large volumes ; 800 pages; $6. 

Pocket Theology. Witty and sarcastic definitions 
of theological terms. 

Voltaire in Exile. Memoirs. By B. Gastineau. 
And unpublished correspondence with Mme. du 
Chatelet. Paper, 75c.; cloth, $:. 

Victor Hugo’s Oration on Voltaire. French and 
English translations on Spee pages; with 
the Three Great Poems of Goethe, Geo. Eliot, 
and Longfellow. 10 cents. 

Volney’s Ruins of Empires, with portrait and 
map of astrological heaven of the ancients. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


480 pages; 


ne that women have a right to own their 
bodies and determine how many children 
are to bear, Paper, 50 cents. ea hes 
The Rainbow Creed. A rationalistic novel 
author of ‘‘ Where are My Horns?” Clo, $1 
Tolstoi, Leo: The Kreutzer Sonata, soc.; cloth, 
Anna Kerenina. $r25. ea ee 
Sevastopol. The Cossacks. 1x vol., cloth, $z. 
Peace and War. 2 volumes, cloth, $3. 
What Men Live By. 30cents. — 2 Ang 
What To Do. Cloth, $1.25; paper,soc. = 
Wixot, Miss Susan H.: Apples of Gold. AF: 
thought Story for boys and girls. New edition 
with portrait of author. Cloth, $1.25. ~~ 
Allin a Lifetime. A Liberal Romance, $1.50. 
Summer Days at Onset. . Paper, esc. Sass 
Story Hour. For children and youth. A bo 
without superstition. 66 full-pageand 25 small 
illustrations, boards ; 224 pages; $x. pats 
Wright, Frances: A Few Days in Athens, Embel- 
lished with portrait of Epicurus and of 7 
author, Gives in story form the doctrines | 
tetidencies of Epicureanism and Stoici 
Charmingly written; 75¢, . 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WIinsLow’s SooTHine Syrup for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


Don't be Without It. 


IT PAYS TO INVESTIGATE. 
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Millionaires against Min: 
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THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
. BY HENRY D. LLOYD. 


fs This book tells how the Spring Valley mi: 
_ were starved into actualslavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman c: 
It deals not with theories but with facts, fi 
and hia It is a powerful and pathetic. 
264 pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $x. 

Sent jjost-paid to any address on receipt of p: 
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{@- Did you notice the ‘‘ ad.” in another 
column of the first series Modern Science 
Essayist? The price has been reduced one- 
third, but only for the first series. 
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One of the most startling and original works ever 
_ written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
_ social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
. derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . .. Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.”—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


“I was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


i “That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
_ ward a Gabriel’s trump.”—[Frances E. Willard. 


| CSAR'S OLUMN 


By EDMUND BOISGILBERT, M. D. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘*Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“T have read ‘Czsar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. . . . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.”—Corinne §, 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘*A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.”’—[Kansas City Times, 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25 paper, 50 cents. 


Address Twentieth Century. 


; ; THE suggestion that led to the discovery of Brown-Séquard’s ‘Elixir of Life” was 
a borrowed from 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


_ which for more than twenty years has been made from the BRAIN of the ox. 
_ years physicians have accepted the fact that this BRAIN principle is the best rejuvenator 
_ of the humansystem. The Elixir was intended only to increase virility, whereas ViTAL- 
_ IZED Puospuites, the special food from the brain, restores brain power—vitality as well as 
_ virility. It rejuvenates all weakened bodily or mental functions, cures Neuralgia and 
Nervousness, and is the true Elixir of Youth. 


56 West 25th etreet, New York. Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 


For many 
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Lux Mundi 


Edited by REV. CHARLES GORE, M. A., Princi- 
pal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Twelve Essays by eleven prominent theological 
writers. A wonderful codperative production. 

The frank acceptance of evolution. 

The liberal theory of inspiration. 

The ungrudging concessions to modern criticism 
of the Old Testament. 

The modification of vital doctrines. 

All these have been advanced before, but never 
from such sources. 

The book comes from what was considered the 
stronghold of English theological conservatism. 

This book will be, in fact is already, the sensation 
of the age in theological circles. It glows with the 
ardor of conviction. 

Its lucid and attractive literary style will attract 
thousands of readers who rarely open a theological 
treatise. 1 vol., cloth, gilt top...... $1.75. 


No one can lay down this volume without a feel- 
ing of respect for the authors and for the motive 
which has impelled them to undertake their task. 
They seem, at all events, to have traced the lines 
wethin which, tf at all, the reconcilement of religion 
and science may be looked Jor.—[New York Sun. 


The Essays are written in the spirit of a gener- 
ous catholicity which, while it pertinaciously ad- 
heres to the principles of the ancient faith and the 
historic Church, recognizes the fact that theology 
must adapt itself somewhat to the changed con- 
ditions of each age, and must extend a welcome to 
all new knowledge from every source.—[Home 
Journal, N. Y. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


Issued this Month. 


de 
Evolution and So rial Reform: Iv: The Scientific 
Method. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 10 


cents. U 
Asa Gray: His Life and Work. By Mrs. Mary 
Treat. 1ocents. : 
IW; 


Edward Livingston Youmans: The Man and His 
Work. By Prof. John Fiske. 10 cents. 
IV 


The Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready. By 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


Ibi PUBLISHED. 


(No. 32 of the Modern Science Essayist.) 
The Scientific Method of Evolution and Social 
Reform. 
By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 


(No. 33 of the Modern Science Essayist.) 


Asa Gray: His Life and Work. 


By Mrs. Mary Treat, 
[zo cents each. ] 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


T= 
LAWS OF PRIVATE RIGHT, 


By George H. Smith. 


(No. 134 Humboldt Library, double number.) 
Price, 30 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


HE 


Sociologic and Co-operative 
NEw S. 


A Monthly Journal, devoted to the propagation 
and application of codperative principles. 


Mrs. IMOGENE C. FALES, Editor and Publisher. 
York Harbor, Me. 


Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
Le Row, author of ‘‘English as She is 
Taught,” ete. Price ro cents, 


Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theological 
Method. By John W. Chadwick, author of ‘'The 
Faith of Reason,’ etc. 10 cents, 


A Case of Starvation. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 
3 cents. 
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SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 
Articles of special interest to our readers : 
Tue NATIONALIST (20 cents}— 

The Farmers’ Demand for Cheap Money. 
O. M. Peterson. 
Dr. Leete’s Letter to Jnlian West. 
Solomon Schindler. 
Are Nationalists Visionary ? 
Howard Wilcox. 
A Suggestion. Charles Evans Holt. 
Songs of Brotherhood. 
Allan Eastman Cross. 
Letters to the Editor. 
Literary Notices. 


Lenp A HAnp (20 cents)— 
Pure Water. 
Natural Purification of Sewage. 
Hiram F. Mills. 
Homes for Criminal Children. 
Miss Fowkes. 
Milk for Infants. 
Public Baths. Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 
The Gospel of Giving. 
Miss Marion Libby. 
Provident Savings Bank of Baltimore. 
John R, Cary. 


Ture STATESMAN (for August) 20 cents— 
Bushwhacking About the Rum Power. 
Walter H. Nichols. 
Too Late to Forbid the Bans. 
Anna R. Weeks. 
Pedagogic Recruit Examinations in Switzer- 
land. John Hitz. 
A History of Labor. 
_ David D. Thompson. 
The Sugar Trust. J. B, Cook, Jr. 
The South and Suffrage. 
Dr. E. W. Gray. 


Any of the above can be ordered from the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


The Altruist 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and 
devoted to common propeny: united labor, Com- 
munity homes,and equal rights toall. Itis issued 
by the Altruist Community, whose members hoid 
all their property in common, and live and work 
together in a permanent home for their mutual as- 
sistance and support, and both men and women 
have equal rights in deciding on all its business 
affairs by their majority vote. Fifty cents a Yeats 
specimen copy free. Address A. LONGLEY, Editor, 
gor Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WORKS ON SEXOLOGY. 
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Bellamy, Charles J.: An Experiment in Marriage. 
The free-love solution of the marriage problem. 
This is by a brother of Edward Bellamy, author 
of ‘Looking Rackward.” Paper, soc ; cloth, $1. 

Cowan, John, M.D.: Science of a New Life. 400 
pages, 8vo, $2. The standard work on the sub- 
ject. 

Fawcett, Edgar: The Evil that Men Do. Shows 
up the habits of cosmopolitan men. Cloth, $1; 
illuminated paper covers, soc. 

Geddes, Prof. Patrick, and J. Arthur Thompson: 
The Evolution of Sex. The latest and ablest 
work on the subject. The authors have made 
many remarkable discoveries. The English 
edition costs several dollars. You can have 
ours,with all its numerous illustrations, for 6oc. 

Hunt, H.J.: Is Marriagea Failure? Well treated. 
15 pages, 5 cents. 

Love, Marriage, and Divorce: A discussion be- 
tween Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews. Including the final re- 
plies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New York 
‘ Tribune,” and a subsequent discussion, occur- 
ing twenty years later, between Mr. James and 
Mr. Andrews. 35 cents. 

The Strike of a Sex: The female sex of the United 
States go on a strike, claiming their right of 
ownership of their own body, and the right to 
say when and how many children they should 
bear. Paper, so cents. 

Tolstoi, Count: The Kreutzer Sonata. Exposes 
the vice of marriage. The greatest unmasking 
Lust hashad inmanyaday. A work worthy 
of being chewed and digested. 

Wake, C. Staniland: Growth of the Marriage Re- 
lation. An able essay, 10 cents. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THERE IS NO NOURISHMENT IN ZEA OR 
COFFEE, BUT PLENTY IN ; 
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WEESP 


ESPECIALLY IN 


effects. 
= EE upon high recommendation, The senior physician of the London Court Hospital 
— has used this brand of Cocoa formany years. It is strongly recommended to Stu- 
dents and all whose duties involve much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons 
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“Flear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The edttor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


As a human being who should be free I demand : 
1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 


_ please. 


2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. ‘ 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2. The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 


ation. 


And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

Hucu O. PEnTEcost. 


My meetings in Newark, Brooklyn, and New York 
opened last Sunday most propitiously. In Newark the 
hall was crowded to overflowing, numbers going away 
because they could not gain an entrance. In Brooklyn 
the audience nearly filled the hall, although the after- 
noon was balmy and tempting to outdoor pleasure, In 
New York the hall in the Grand Opera House, our new 
meeting place, was packed to its seating and standing 
capacity. The audiences were all enthusiastic and al- 
together the day gave’ promise of a successful work 
during the fall and winter. 


This is the way the New York “Star” on Monday 
morning referred to the Grand Opera House meeting: 


The Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost held his usual weekly reception at 
the Grand Opera House last night in one of the parlors. Mrs. Pen- 
tecost rendered one or two vocal selections. As an encore to each 
the crowd demanded ‘‘ Little Annie Rooney,” but the lady failed 
torespond. Mr. Pentecost in his address denounced both the Re- 


_ publican and Democratic parties. 


At the least calculation eight hundred persons were 
The quota- 
tion from the “Star’”’ makes six lines, and there is a lie 
in each line but two. This will give our readers a fair 
idea of the correctness of some daily newspaper reports 


_of meetings the monopolists do not like, 


A Few weeks ago J. E. Raymond, a pastor in Ford- 
ham, N. Y., sent me a cutting from a newspaper, in 
which a clergyman had indulged in very plain talk 
against the idle rich and in sympathy with the toil- 
ing poor. Mr. Raymond sent this cutting to show that 
some ministers can champion the cause of the pocr 
and still retain their places in the pulpit, a proposi- 
tion that I deny. I have, unfortunately, lost the cut- 
ting and can only refer to it in this general way. Ido 
not deny that ministers to a certain extent and in gen- 
eral terms can plead for justice to the poor without 
being turned out of the pulpit, just as they could preach 
about human brotherhood in a Southern pulpit before 
the war. What I affirm is that no minister can make 
specific applications of the principles of justice persist- 
ently and continuously and remain in the pulpit. 


It has been scientifically demonstrated that the poor 
are robbed and, hence, kept poor, by rent, interest, 
profits, and taxes. Nothing of consequence for their 
relief can be done except by definitively attacking 
these forms of robbery. If the minister will be of 
service to the poor, he must say to the rent-taker, 
the interest-taker, the profit-taker, and the tax-taker: 
“Let him that stole steal no more; but rather let him 
labor, working with his hands.’-—Ephesians 4:28. 


Before the war the minister in the South could preach 
all the human brotherhood he chose, provided he did 
not apply his doctrine to slavery. Now the minister 
can urge justice to the poor as much as he likes, pro- 
vided he does not explain how justice may be done. 
Show me a minister who can retain his pulpit after 
faithfully denouncing the four forms of legal robbery 
and I will show you a bushel of hen’s teeth. 

The fact is that most of the ministers believe in and 
practice legal robbery and the Church is maintained by 
legal robbers. It is useless to attempt to deny that the 
clergymen as a class (allowing for noble exceptions) 
are the devoted agents of legal robbers and that their 
convictions and sympathies are with the rich. Jesus was 
a poor man. He did not sympathize withthe poor. He was 
poor. But his professed pulpit disciples, as a rule, are 
as good friends of the rich legal robbers as the poli- 
ticians and the police. The monopolists are safely in- 
trenched in power as long as they are faithfully served 
by legislators, policemen, detectives, and clergymen. 
The only excuse that can be made for some of these 
supporters of oppression is that “they know not what 
they do.” 


Wituram B. DuBors, as will be seen by his letter in 
another column, has sold his vacant land, He says he 
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had not courage enough to set it free, but he did get rid 
of it. He has ceased to be a vacant-land owner. 
is well. If each vacant-land owner should sell his land 
for what he could get for it, the value of land would 
be destroyed. Who will be the next to cease to be a 
vacant-land owner? Let those who have not the cour- 
age to set their land free, sell it for what it will bring. 
Get out of the man-starving business as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

REFERRING to my friend Henry Frank’s letter, pub- 
lished in these columns two weeks ago, which was very 
favorably received and highly enjoyed by a large 
number of our readers, I say that I believe in the 
necessity of the development of persons as much as he 
or any one. Without perfect persons there can be no 
perfect society. Individuals must do that which is 
followed by happiness before social miseries will cease. 
Society cannot be regenerated any faster than its 
component individuals are. For example: Liquor 
saloons cannot be legislated away. They will only 
disappear when individuals shall have ceased to wish 
to patronize them. Prostitution cannot be suppressed 
by law. It will only cease when each man and each 
woman is unwilling, under any circumstances, to be a 
prostitute. The same may be said of stealing, of 
arson, of murder. Individuals must be “ethically” de- 
veloped before society can be regenerated. 

But now the question arises: In the doing ot what 
things does this “ethical” development consist? It is 
not enough to say that men must be good and honest, 
It is also necessary to define what we mean by good- 
ness and honesty. Forexample: In the days of chat- 
tel slavery clergymen preached the Golden Rule and 
the brotherhood of man. But it was necessary for the 
happiness of society that they should have applied 
them to the question of slave owning. They should 
have said to the slave holder: ‘‘You must be a good 
man,” but they should have added: “You never can 
be a good man while you own a slave.” It is the same 
today. Poverty is the curse of the world. It is the 
root of every form of evil. Part of the “ethical” edu- 
cation that is needed now is to get this fact generally 
recognized. Poverty will necessarily persist while rent, 
interest, profits, and taxes aretaken. These four words 
describe four ways of robbing wealth producers; just 
as the word slavery describes a method of robbery. 
Any “ethical” development, therefore, that does not 
include a refusal to live on rent, interest, profits, or 
taxes, is insufficient for social regeneration, just as 
ante bellum morality was faulty while a willingness to 
live on the product of slave labor prevailed. 

Hence, while I agree with Mr. Frank that personal 
“ethics” is necessary to social regeneration, I insist 
that personal “ethics” must include unwillingness to 
live off the labor of others. Until it does society never 
can be regenerated. Mr. Astor, no doubt, is quite a 
“moral” man, but he isa rent taker, and as such he is 
a robber, and as such he is a greater curse to the world 
than if he was a wife-beater, or than if he should run 
amuck through the streets with a pistol. What Mr. 
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Astor needs to learn is that he is a criminal because 
Until he learns that, and ceases to 


he is a rent taker. 


be such a criminal, he stands directly in the way of the — 2 a 


world’s regeneration. This case illustrates the whole 
subject. 


Poverty is the curse of the world. Poverty i is caused 


almost entirely by ownership of vacant land, and the 
restrictions on money. Therefore the “ ethieal ” edu- 
cation that, above all other, is necessary, is the devel- 
opment of a “moral sense” against the two monopolies 
named, It is folly to preach fraternity without ex- 


plaining that fraternity is impossible while land and a 


money are monopolized. 

Henry Frank says I did not answer his objection 
that if vacant land were set free men would squabble 
over its possession. Even so; that is better than that 


land should be monopolized. The settlers in Okla- — # 


homa squabbled, but the opening up of that country 
was a good thing, nevertheless. When, however, men 


have set free vacant land because they are unwillingto — 3 


be guilty of the crime of holding - there willbe no 


pies because :— 


. Ina community enlightened enough to apprehend 
ae crime of ownership of vacant land, men will be 


wise enough not to quarrel and fight. 


2. There is so much more land thanany one orevery 


one needs to use, that if vacant land were free, men 


would no more struggle for the possession of it than © - 


when in the open fields, they struggle for air. 


I feel quite sure that if Henry Frank will think long 


and closely enough in that direction he will finally 


agree with me that the best thing for this world that 
could happen, would be for each person to resolve that 


be or she will, under no circumstances, keep out of 
productive use a foot of land, or in any way abet, coun- 


tenance, or take advantage of the legal monopoly of — 4 


money. 


Dr. Henry S. Cuass, of St. Louis, who is also called 
‘Pa. Achase, 
School of Philosophy,” which, as I understand it, is a 
Single-tax club. Dr. Chase has issued a circular in 
which he says: 
‘Prophet of San Francisco,’ and our inspiration from 
the God of the universe, we have,” etc. From this we 


learn that the “Benton School” is under the direct 
guidance of Henry George and God. This being so I a 
am somewhat puzzled by a certain paragraph in the : 3 


circular—to wit :— 


The ‘‘ Benton School” is an Abolitionist; and as such demands ~ 
the abolition of private ownershipin ‘‘land”; the abolition of cus- 


tom houses ; the abolition of internal revenue; the abolition of na- 
tional banks ; the abolition of gold and silver money ; the abolition 


of United States bonds; the abolition of the patent office ; the 


abolition of ‘‘copyright ”; the abolition of trade marks ; the aboli- 


tion of all laws supporting monopolies ; the abolition of alllawsfor _ : 


is the moving spirit of the “Benton ~ 7 


“Taking our education from the 


the collection of debts ; the abolition of federal interference with — q 
the ballot ; the abolition of censorship of the press and the mails ; = 


and the abolition of legal murder. 


The ‘‘ Benton School” did not receive this education 


from Henry George. He believes in private ownership 4 
of land, the patent office, copyrights, legal murder, 
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“laws supporting monopoly,” and has never declared 


_ against some other things the “ Benton School” wishes 


abolished. Where did the “ Benton Schcol” get its 
teaching? By inspiration from God? If so, I wish to 
become acquainted with God. The “ Benton School” 
isan Anarchist, pure and simple. The ‘abolition of 
all laws supporting monopolies ”’ involves the abolition 
of all military government, since there can be no 
monopoly without a government by force. “Pa” 
Chase seems to be very much confused in his ideas. He 
accepts Henry George as his teacher and then teaches 
in general, and in almost every particular, exactly the 
reverse of what Henry George teaches. There is only 
one monopoly that I know of that Henry George op- 
poses, viz.: the tariff monopoly. All the others, in one 
form or another, he strenuously advocates, including 
private ownership of land and the murder monopoly. 
If the “ Benton School” would adopt the TweEnTIETH 
Century as the exponent of its principles it would be 
consistent. I advocate just what it teaches.. Henry 
George does not. 


Cuinton LoveripcE, of Brooklyn, says that my “ De- 


mands” at the head of the editorial columns are. 


“worthless without a plank including the emancipa- 
tion of women.” If Clinton Loveridge will study my 
- demands he will discover that they include the emanci- 
pation of men and women both. The settlement of the 
woman question is the same as the settlement of the 
man question. It is found in freedom, and only in free- 
dom; freedom to earn a living by access to land, and 
to exchange the products of labor by the use of any 
tukens whatsoever. When men and women are thus 
free they will own their own persons. When they own 
their own persons the men and women question will be 
sett'ed—not till then. 


E. W. Goon, Hatton, Kansas, says: 

You say there is no scientific evidence up to this time that goes 
to prove the existence of God, or that man will have a conscious, 
personal existence after death. Asan appreciative reader of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, and an earnest seeker for truth, I sincerely 
ask you to give a scientific argument to demonstrate that there is 
no God and that man is mortal only. 

He asks me to prove a negative! The burden of 
proof surely rests on those who assert the existence 
of “Gcd.” Suppose I assert that in Mars water runs 
up hill. Is the burden of proof on me or on those who, 
in the light of what we know about water, may choose 
to question my assertion? Whoever asserts the exist- 
ence of “ God” should :— 

1. Define exactly what he means by “God.” 

2, Prove that what he means by ‘‘God”’ exists. 

I have never yet been able to find a person who can 
explain what he means by “God,” much less prove 
that “God” exists. Why should I be asked to prove 
the non-existence of something which nobody can de- 
scribe? Can I prove the non-existence of a Whambos- 
kin? Ofcourse not. Why? Because I do not know 
what a Whamboskin is. 


Late additions to the Twentieth Century Company’s 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY. 3 


stock of books include “The Outcome of Individual- 
ism,” by J. H. Levy, editor of the London “ Personal 
Rights Journal,” and the “Symposium on the Land 
Question,” edited by Mr. Levy, and recently noticed in 
our Literature column. Both pamphlets are well 
worth a reading by all who wish to keep up with the 
discussion on the land question. See the advertise- 
ment, page v1. : 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


LEONOCLASM. 
BY HENRY FRANK, 


Cursed are the idols of our brain, 
Which Superstition e’er hath sought 
In workshops of tradition, wrought 
By pigmies Truth hath ever slain! 


On God or gods we vainly call, 

Well knowing that our selfish ends 
Have conjured Myths our faith defends, 
To silence tongues our lies appall. 


Jupiter, Jehovah, Jove! 

What crimes have these fair names inspired ? 
In liveries of heaven attired, 

What hates their priests have palmed for love! 


What social horrors, family feuds, 

Have hireling churchmen ever nursed; 
Seizing the ensigns priests have cursed, 
They damn the earth to please their moods. 


Creeds have been the crime of thought, 
Shattering Man to shape a Gop, 
Who brandishes a mammoth rod, 
With fright for fools and sages fraught. 


Drenched is Earth with Martyrs’ blood, 
Who died to disenthrall the race ~ 
From Superstition’s crass embrace, 
And base control of selfish brood. 


Knowledge with expanding years 
Widens through the realm of mind. 
Hope and Reason yet shall find 
Escape for man from blinding fears. 


Who ¢fznks is God !—kindred with Him 
Who swathes and fathoms spacial deeps. 
Who doudts,—his understanding keeps 
Free from the whirl of Folly’s whim. 


The farce of fear is foiled at last. 
Intelligence has thrust its darts 

Far through the darkest inmost parts 
Of Time, uncurtaining the Past. 


The new Beatitudes, though old, 

Have flashed once more upon the world, 

Which Love, her standards far unfurled, 

And writ with Hope, doth now uphold. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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WHY I AM AN INDIVIDUALIST. 


BY F. Q. STUART. 


Some months ago the editor requested me to write 
an article on this subject, but not until now have I 
found myself so situated that I could conveniently do 
SO. 

This is a question that may be answered in various 
ways, but at best it can be only partially answered in a 
short article. 

I am an Individualist first, because Individualism is 
the only philosophy that furnishes a rational, or if you 
please, scientific, solution of the great social and po- 
litical questions of the hour. I am quite sure I am 
neither a Socialist nor an Anarchist as the doctrines of 
those isms are respectively expounded by their leading 
writers. Socialists—and when I say Socialists I refer 
to State Socialists—seem to have no conception what- 
ever of the Law of Equal Freedom, while Anarchists, 
on the other hand, recognize only one-half that law, 
which is equivalent to no knowledge of it whatever, 
and hence the speculative writings of neither rise to 
the dignity or partake of the character of philosophy. 
Every Socialist will tell you Socialists believe in liberty 
and equal freedom, but the trouble is they do not under- 
stand the meaning of equal freedom. Every Anarchist 
will tell you Anarchists believe firmly in liberty and 
equal freedom, but they regard liberty and equal free- 
dom as one and the same thing—the entire absence of 
extraneous restraint upon, and regulation of, the con- 
duct of the individual. Socialism regards individual 
competition in the several departments of industrial 
activity as the root of all evil. It looks upon capital- 
ism as the direct product of competition and as the 
curse of civilization ; and its slogan is: “The abolition 
of the wage system!” This it confidently hopes to ac- 
complish through governmental ownership and control 
of all phases of industrial activity, thus entirely doing 
away with individual competition by making the State 
the capitalist and general employer, and the citizen the 
employé, to be remunerated out of the State fund ac- 
cording to the value of the labor he performs. This is 
the extreme of paternalism and centralization of power, 
the general objections to which are too well-known to 
require repetition here, but the specific philosophical 
objections to which I shall endeavor to make plain 
later on in this article. There are various schools of 
Socialists, and perhaps not a few would demur to the 
foregoing statement of their doctrine; but I think the 
unprejudiced and careful investigator will find it a fair 
statement of the logical outcome of their teachings. 
State Socialism is the advocate of legalized tyranny. 
It recognizes majority rule in everything. Anarchism is 
directly opposed to Socialism. It advocates xo rule in 
anything, whether by majority or minority. Their slogan 
is: the total “abolition of the State!” With Anarch- 
ists, the individual is everything and the State noth- 
ing. With Socialists, the State is everything and the 
individual nothing. Anarchists advocate the entire re- 
moval of all forms of restraint upon, and regulation of, 
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the conduct of the individual. They contend for the 


absolute liberty of the individual to do whatsoever he pleases. 


Anarchism is the champion of individual competition — 


in every department of life, which it persistently fol- 
lows and upholds unto chaos. 
champion of compulsory codperation, which it unflinch- 
ing follows and upholds unto tyranny pure and simple. 
They are both wrong, but there is a germ of truth in 


each. The marriage of these two germs will result in 


the birth of a higher civilization. Both Anarchists and 
Socialists are so infatuated with their respective doc- 
trines that it is next to useless to point out to them the 
errors peculiar to each, even when in doing so you 
fully recognize the half-truth that underlies each doc- 
trine. The majority des rule, has ruled, and will con- 
tinue to rule. This is a bald, physical /ac¢, and it is 
simply absurd and futile for Anarchists to dispute it. 
The majority is a natural environment, and the majority 
is “the State” against which Anarchists unceasingly 
inveigh and which they might as well undertake to 
“abolish” as to seek to abolish the moon. In this the 
Socialists are right; the majority does rule and should 
rule. But 4ow should it rule? Ah, there’s the rub! 
Seeing that the majority, like the minority and the in- 
dividual, has always erred, the Anarchists say it should 
mot rule at all. They jump at this conclusion in the 
face of physical facts and by empirical processes that 
do violence to pure reason, and they tenaciously and 
irrationally contend for an impossibility: the entire 
absence of rule of man over man. As well urge the 
abolition of the Gulf Stream. But ow shall the ma- 
jority rule? Socialists undertake to answer this ques- 
tion, but the libertarian at once discovers very serious 
and insurmountable objections to their majority-made 
code of rules for the government of human activity. 
Laws are not made by majority or minority; they exzs¢, 
The law of gravity was not made by majority, minority, 
or individual. The laws of motion were not made; the 
law governing the circulation of the blood was not 
made. Laws zzhere in the very nature of things. All 
that man can do is to discover these laws and adapt 
himself to them. Man must and does suffer the con- 
sequences of both intentional and ignorant disregard 
of nature’s laws. What is the law for the government 
of human social action? What may and may not men 
rightfully do as gregarious, sentient animals? The ob- 
servance of what rule of human social conduct will 
most conduce to happiness? This question Individual- 
ism answers, and this question no other ism does an- 
swer; and no ism that cannot fully answer it should 
presume to scientifically teach and direct men as social 
beings. a: 

Every man has a natural right to do whatsoever he wills, pro 
vided that in the doing thereof he infringes not the equal freedom 
of any other man. 

On first perusal of this exact statement of the Law 
of Equal Freedom, the Anarchist will enthusiastically 
assent to and indorse it; but when you pin him down 
and bring him to the crucial test, he will finally admit 
that he subscribes to only the first half of the state- 


ment, viz. “Every man has a natural right todo what 


Pa 


Socialism is the special 
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ever he wills.’ When, by logical application, you show 


the Anarchist that the law of equal freedom recognizes 
majority rule within certain well-defined limits; when 
by logical deduction you demonstrate the utter absurd- 
ity of the Anarchistic postulate, “Government is the 
father of all evil;” when you expose the inadequacy of 
their pet metaphor, “Liberty not the daughter but the 
mother of order,” you would better pause ; for those who 
have not seen the error of their way are in good form 
to strangle you, “at their own cost.” It is a notable 
fact that beyond a certain point the “ philosophic” An- 
archist is utterly incapable of fair and manly dialectics. 
I am unable to account for this except upon the hy- 
pothesis that he has become hopelessly hypnotized by 
constant perusal of this sort of epitomized Anarchistic 
“philosophy”: ‘Property is robbery ;” “God is hypoc- 
risy ;’ “a ballot is a paper bayonet ;” “the State—the 


whore of nations.” Just before entering the stage of 


paroxysmal wrath, however, he will writhe and squirm 


‘in every conceivable shape to avoid the logical deduc- 


tions from the principle above set forth. He will even 
object to the use of the word “natural” in the_first 
line; and if, for the purposes of argument, you elimi- 
nate that word, he will object to the word “right” and 
in desperation proclaim that men have no rights, nat- 
ural or other, and he will seek to engage you in discus- 
sion concerning the rights of toads and hyenas. But 
wrath eventually takes complete possession of him and 
you may invariably expect personal insult in the end, 
This disease is peculiar to the “philosophic” Anarch- 
ists, so-called, and is not usually found among the 
“straight” Anarchists of the Marie Louise type. An- 
archism with the latter is a religion, sotospeak. They 
have in mind all the while an ideal state of perfection, 
and are possessed of a great deal of the milk of human 
kindness. 

Meanwhile the Socialist has studiously avoided read- 
ing any article or looking into any book wherein the 
word “Individualist” is mentioned, except in that vein 
peculiar to friend Gronlund. It is a sad truth that the 
average Socialist, from sheer ignorance, regards the In- 
dividualist as a sort of devil incarnate. The Socialist 
is totally oblivious of the fact that Individualism is 
prosecuting the only rational fight in support of ma- 
jority rule, upon which alone rests all that is good in 
Socialism. Hence it is that the spurned Individualist 
is (perhaps happily) forced to either keep still or ad- 


dress himself exclusively, but in a straightforward 
manner, to plain, common-sense people. 


He tells such that the above principle is a fair and 
concise statement of the law of equal freedom. He 
tells you that equal freedom is not absolute liberty, ner 
would its recognition in matters of social administra- 
tion at once usher inthe millennium. He realizes that 


_astate of perfection must be composed of a society of 
absolutely perfect men and women. He tells you that 


the above principle is a scientifically derived truth, equally 
as necessary to be fully comprehended and recognized 
in the study of social philosophy as are the fundamental 
truths in the study of mathematics that “the whole is 
greater than any of its parts”; and that “the shortest 
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distance between two given points is a straight line.” 
He further tells you that if you do not fully recognize 
this truth and its importance, it is useless for him and 
you to hope to reach the same conclusions; for he will 
certainly expect to engage you in deductive reasoning 
from the postulated statement. The Individualist is 
well aware that this method of reasoning is far from 
agreeable to the “ fad” worshiper, and that it is com- 
paratively unknown to the infatuated followers of most 
social isms, aires, ickies, and ologies, but he also knows 
that to the ordinary, every-day, common-sense thinker 
and to the exact reasoner, there is a peculiar satisfaction 
about it that surpasseth all understanding—‘“a fascin- 
ation all its own.” The Individualist, therefore, asks 
the earnest investigator to studiously read at least the 
first part of “Social Statics,” if not the later writings 
of Spencer on political ethics. . 

Having thus cleared the way for profitable inquiry, 
the Individualist will ask you to carefully study out 
the truth (he cannot doit for you) and make special 
note of the fact that the principle by no method of in- 
terpretation commands the doing of any overt act.. In every 
instance and under all circumstances the language of 
justice is, “Thou shalt zot” and never, “Thou shalt.” 
“Thou shalt zot” murder, steal, maim, rob, slander, 
poison streams, obstruct the highway, suborn witnesses; 
“Thou shalt zot” commit, arson, rape, perjury, larceny, 
bribery, nuisance, malicious mischief. It prohibits all 
invasions of equal freedom, all infringements of rights, 
But by no mode of reasoning can you deduce from it 
the language “Thou sfa/t,;” “Thou sha/t” perform mili- 
tary duty; sha/t pay taxes; sha/t pay for the privilege 
of using unused land; sha/¢ pay thy debts and perform 
thy contracts; sha/t be kind, merciful, charitable, for- 
giving, honest, virtuous ; visit the sick, succor the needy, 
comfort the sorrowful. Simple justice does not com- 
mand or compel the performance of duties ; it simply pro- 
hibits the znvasion of rights. Jf there be a law for the 
enforcement of duties, outside the human breast, it is 
higher than, and outside the sphere of, majority rule. 
It may be in the hands of “that Power who holds the 
winds in his fist.” Who knows? 

The reader will find this a//-important point in social 
philosophy worked out in “ Natural Rights” etc. a 
pamphlet for sale by the Twentieth Century Company ; 
but he will find it more exhaustively and convincingly 
developed in Patrick Edward Dove’s “Theory of Hu- 
man Progression.” As bearing directly upon the point, 
the student should not fail to read Herbert Spencer’s 
“negatively-regulative” view of government. And I 
may as well here say that the student who fails to com- 
pletely grasp and master this pivotal point in social 
philosophy will never be able to satisfactorily solve all 
the vexed social and political problems, or to present 
his solutions in such manner as to carry conviction to 
the minds of the people. Neither Anarchism nor So- 
cialism grasps this point, or attaches any importance 
to it whatever. Individualism does. Thisis why Iam 
an Individualist. The methods of both Socialism and 
Anarchism are entirely inductive. They appeal to the 
sentiments and emotions very largely, but they fail to 
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fully satisfy the reason. The Socialist will work him- 
self into an epileptic fit upon the outrages of capital, 
while the Anarchist will become frenzied in his hatred 
of the State; and while thousands of good people re- 
alize that wrongs exist, they consult in vain the in- 
dictments of Socialism and Anarchism for a rational 
remedy. 

Without a clear conception of this point the student 
is unable to distinguish the difference between compul- 
sory coercive legislation, and repressive legislation; the 
difference between compelling or enforcing the per- 
formance of duties, and preventing the infringement 
of rights; between preventing crime, and compelling 
virtue; between the absolute necessity for collective 
codperation for the prevention of crime, construction, 
care, and control of highways, supervision of public 
waterways, streets, alleys, sewers, etc., and the preser- 
vation of individual sovereignty in all the walks of 
life where individual activity in no way interferes with 
the freedom of others. The Individualist thoroughly 
understands that the Socialist has no right to interfere 
with the Anarchist’s shoe business, his farm, his bakery, 
his meat shop; but the Individualist also thoroughly 
understands that the Anarchist has no right to build 
a toll-bridge across a navigable stream, stop the passage 
of boats, and collect tribute from the traveling public 
“at his own cost” or anybody else’s cost. The Indi- 
vidualist thoroughly understands that the Anarchist 
has no right to killa man “at his own cost,” or to choose 
judges or arbitrators “at his own cost” to adjust dif- 
ferences with a neighbor; and that he has no right to 
appropriate the use of a street “at his own cost” for 
private profit. The Individualist knows that all com- 
pulsory legislation is a/ways inexpedient; he knows that 
restrictive legislation may or may not be expedient ac- 
cording tocircumstances. Whether a vicious crazy man 
should be hanged or confined in a hospital, whether a 
street shall be paved with asphalt or stone, whether 
the streets of the city shall be lighted by electricity or 
gas, whether John Smith or Bill Jones shall be judge 
in cases of dispute, are all questions of social expedi- 
ency which must of necessity and should and always 
will, as a matter of right, be determined by the ma- 
jority. Socialism would close up Smith’s factory and 
place it in the hands of the majority ; it would compel 
Smith to rent land from the majority. Anarchism 
would allow free individual competition in building 
bridges, constructing toll gates, controlling sewers, and 
operating street railways. Individualism knows all this 
to be wrong because in conflict with the Law of Equal 
Freedom. 

Among some of the practical demands of Individual- 
ists may be mentioned the following :— 


The total repeal and abolition of— 

1. All so-called titles to land other than the natural title of occu- 
pancy and use. 

2. All statutes and so-called laws for the collecton of debts. 

3. All statutes and so-called laws that in any way interfere with 
free trade between individuals of the same or of different countries. 


4. All charters, franchises, and special privileges to corporations 
and companies. 


_ 


5. All statutes and so-called laws that relate to the Sra 7 


medium of the country. 

6. All forms of compulsory taxation. 

7. All other statutes, so-called laws, precedents, customs, and 
usuages that in any way conflict with the Law of Equal Freedom. 


Thus limiting majority rule within its true and proper sphere, — 
the prevention of all kinds of crime ; maintenance and control ae 
of public highways, waterways, streets, aloe public parks, etc., 
and the doing of such other things necessary in matters of social — 


viz.: 


administration as do not conflict with the Law of Equal Freedom. 
The Anarchist will tell you he favors these seven de- 
mands, but he doesn’t at all. He favors the abolition of 


the State—majority rule. Here his philosophy begins, and 
He will give a half-hearted indorsement — 


here it ends. 
to these demands, not because he really believes in them, 
but decause, with the abolition of the State—majority 
rule, they would be an accomplished fact. Again the 
true Anarchist will never assent to majority control of 


public highways, waterways, streets, etc., etc. He would j 
let Gould, Huntington, Vanderbilt Se their respect- — 
ive railroads and telegraphs and would recognize in- — 
Individual- — 
ism would eliminate every vestige of compulsion or 
coercion in matters of social administration, and it — 
recognizes the necessity for collective codperation, — 
It 3 
does not seek to abolish the ballot, the State, majority — 
rule, or the universe, but it insists on the doctrine of — 
laissez faire in all matters where the activity of thein- — 
dividual in no manner conflicts with the Law of Equal — 


dividual appropriation of waterways, etc. 


majority rule, in everything of a public nature. 


Freedom. - Chariton, Ia. 


“WEIL DONE, GOOD AND FAITHFUL 
SERVANT.” . 


Bayonne, N., J., September 16, 1890, 
My dear Mr, Pentecost :-— 
I have sold my vacant land. 


perhaps I haven’t. Itisa pretty hard matter to tell, 
sometimes, what is folly and what wisdom. 


You recollect my letter in the TwEenTIETH Conia 4 
over a year and a half ago, wherein I attempted to jus- 4 
tify myself in holding on to that land? I thought I © 
made out a pretty good case, and a good many others ~ 
did too, and yet, and yet, somehow or another I do not — 
feel quite as proud of that letter as I did when it was _ 
first published. Mind you, I don’t give in yet that-my 
position at that time was not logically impregnable, — 
but you have since led me to doubt very much the © 
strength of my moral position, and—well, 7 have sold my — 
vacant land, and in a short time it will be “mine” no — 


longer. 


I don’t think that I deserve much credit for this. — 
The fact is, I can use the money to very good advan- — 
tage in my business just now. Nevertheless, I wasin- — 
fluenced to a large degree by moral considerations. — 
You see, I don’t want to give up the TwenTieTH CEN- — 
tury, and I can’t stand being called a thief and man- — 
No, sir; there is rather too much truth in it, — 
and while the truth may make us free and all that, and _ 
is a very nice and beautiful thing to have in the house, y 


starver. 


yet it hurts sometimes. 


September 25, 1890. a 


I have soldit ata loss. 4 
Perhaps I have done a foolish thing, and then again ~ 


a 
“a 


a 
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and principal were not promptly paid when due. 


September 25, 1890. 


Of course I know, strictly speaking, it is the “sys- 
tem” that is the thief and man-starver and not I, but 
I have come to the conclusion that the less one has to 
do with such a damnable poverty-breeding system the 
better, and so J have sold my vacant land. 

But I don’t feel quite right aboutit yet. Ishould like 
to have made that land free. No,I confess I did not 
have the moral courge to put asign up on it offering it 
free to the first one who would put it to use. If I had 
done so I doubt if any one would have accepted the of- 
fer unless he could have been guaranteed secure and 
peaceful possession, and then there is that inexorable 
mortgage that would have been forclosed if interest 
Sol 
don’t see that I have helped matters much after all. I 
shall have the money, and the other man will have the 
land, and unless he puts the land to some good use and 
employs labor upon it, one man-starver has simply been 


displaced by another man-starver. 


However, I am not at all sorry for what I have done. 
If I have not made the world any better, I have at least 
made myself better, and I feel the richer and freer for 
it. If there are any other readers of the TwENTIETH 


- Century who are holding vacant land, my advice to 


them is: “Go thou and do likewise.” 
Wo. Braprorp DuBots. 


HOW A FARMER WAS ROBBED BY 
POLITICIANS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


That compulsory taxation is robbery is so apparent 
that every one should be able toseeit. But the rob- 
bery is not often as complete and disastrous to the in- 
dividual as it was in the case of William H. Earl, of 
Newark, N. J., whose story I compile from documents 
placed in my hands by him. 

In 1869, when the fourteenth ward was created by 
act of the Legislature, a portion of the township of 
Clinton was annexed to the city of Newark. Mr. Earl 
for many years had been a resident of that portion of 


Clinton township which was so annexed and was the 


owner of a farm of twenty-eight acres of well culti- 
vated land. Theact placing his farm within the limits 
of the city was passed very much against his wishes. 
He was satisfied with affairs as they were conducted 
by the township authorities. The taxes were low, not 
averaging during the forty years which he paid taxes 
on the land more than $210 yearly. 

Before the city authorities forcibly took possession 
of Mr. Earl’s property, and set about “improving ”’ it 
against his desire, he was in fairly good circumstances, 
The market value of his real estate was at least $45,000, 
according to his own estimate, but the taxing officers 
of the city placed on it a much higher figure. The tax 
commissioners insisted that his twenty-eight acres were 
well worth $90,000, and to show the sincerity of their 
statements they assessed, in 1871, for taxes at $63,900, 
or at the rate of $2,214 peracre. This raised Mr. Earl’s 


- burden of taxes from $210 to $928 per annum. 
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But this is far from being the worst feature of the 
case. 

In 1872, the year after increasing his burden of taxes 
about three hundred per cent, his property was so cut 
up by the city that he was deprived of all means of 
paying the increased or any other tax. 

About this period the then “ bosses ” of the Common 
Council became possessed by an “ improvement craze,” 
and street after street was ordered opened, graded, 
curbed, and flagged, and in many instances sewered 
through good producing land, although no demand 
was made for such improvements by the owners. The 
result of all this was that the owners of real estate 
were deprived of the natural income of these lands 
long before the needs of the city made the land as 
building lots valuable. Mr. Earl paid his taxes prompt- 
ly as long as his property was left in a condition to 
produce any income. But after the payment of the 
taxes levied in 1871 his farm was destroyed for farm- 
ing purposes, and as it was not in such condition after 
being cut up into building lots as to produce any crops, 
his sole source of earning a living was taken away. 
This compelled him to cease paying taxes, and ever 
since that time he has been unable to resume. 

Before the year 1872, when the city took charge of 
the farm and set about “improving” it for Mr. Earl | 
his net income from the land was over $2,500 per an- 
num, In consequence of the “improvements” he has 
been deprived of this income since the year 1871, mak- 
ing, up to the time the figures in this statement were 
made, an actual loss in income from this source alone 
of $37,500. 

As Mr. Earl was raised a farmer, he was too far ad- 
vanced in years when his accustomed means of earn- 
ing a living for himself and family was so suddenly 
taken from him by the city, to easily adopt any other 
occupation ; hence, through no fault of his, he has been 
reduced from a position of comparative wealth to abso- 
lute poverty. 

The city cut up his farm into three hundred and 
eighteen building lots by opening through it streets and 
avenues. For thus destroying his farm they charged 
him, in the shape of “benefit” assessments, $54,018.98. 
In addition to this sum he has been compelled to ex- 
pend over $18,ooo in grading and filling lots to abate 
nuisances, most of which were created by the city in 
emptying on his land sewerage filth from other por- 
tions of the city. These figures show that the “im- 
provements” to his farm which the city inaugurated 
cost Mr. Earl about $73,000. 

Now, look at the other side of the account just to see 
what return the city made him for this large outlay in 
“benefits”’ to his property. 

Without counting loss of value in land, Mr. Earl was 
out $37,500 in loss of earnings through the destruction 
of his land for farming purposes. Then the city took 
for public use, in the way of land for new streets, over 
seven acres of his bestland. This, at the figures placed 
on it by the tax commissioners while it was yet farm 
land, would be $15,498. The commissioners who as- 
sessed the damages for the land taken were, however 
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more liberal, and awarded him in all $37,773.08. But, 
while this money was in form awarded him, he never 
could collect a single dollar of it from the city. In 
June, 1872, the then city treasurer, the late John W. 
Stout, talked him into a settlement with the city under 
threats of ultimate confiscation by the imposition of 
twelve per cent interest for past due “benefit ”’ assess- 
ments. In this settlement, which was made by Mr. 
Earl under protest, he not only gave up all claim to 
the sums awarded him for damages for land taken, but 
handed Mr. Stout for the city his check. for $5,848.77 
additional, to offset so-called ‘‘benefits.” Notwithstand- 


ing this payment in land and cash, he still owes accord- — 


ing to a statement recently furnished him from the 
books of the city comptroller, $10,452.44 for “ benefits.” 
To this last sum must be added interest since the date 
of the ratification of the assessments, 

The money he paid to the city for “ benefits” as well 
as that paid to contractors he obtained on a mortgage 
for $19,000. Every dollar of this money was expended 
in paying for “improvements ” made without his sanc- 
tion. Not only this, but he also paid several thousand 
dollars to the city and to contractors, which he had 
saved up from income earned previous to the year 
1872. 

After all this large “expenditure” in “improvements,” 
how does the owner of the property so handsomely 
“improved,” stand financially, as compared with his 
position as a Clinton township farmer in 1869? Owing 
to his loss of income from his farm, coupled with the 
damage done the remaining building lots (mortgaged 
to pay “ improvements”) by the sewerage overflow and 
other causes, for which the city was responsible, he was 
unable to pay the interest on the $19,000 mortgage. 
The result of this was that the holder foreclosed, and 
he lost two-thirds of his property, leaving him only 
seventy-two lots out of a total of three hundred and 
eighteen. Of the lots now left, forty are declared ab- 
solutely valueless by competent judges of real estate 
value. The remaining thirty-two are valued at $150 
per lot by the same experts. In estimating these 
values no calculation is made for the assessments and 
past due tax liens which the city holds against them. 

These liens amount, with interest reckoned at seven 
per cent, to $26,380 4o, or just $366.40 per lot. As the 
estimated market value of the seventy-two lots amounts 
to only $4,800, or not quite $66 per lot, it is easy to per- 
ceive that the market value of Mr. Earl’s equity in the 
lots is worse than nothing. 

From the above figures it is plain that instead of be- 
ing pecuniarly benefited by the “improvements” made 
on his property by the city, he has had his entire prop- 
erty “confiscated ” under the guise of “improvements.” 
His pecuniary losses by the “improvements” may be 
summed up as follows: Loss in income, $37,500; value 
of original farm, as filed by tax board for taxing pur- 
poses in 1871, $63,000 ; total pecuniary loss by “ improve- 
ments” over $100,000. Pecuniary “ benefits,” nothing. 
The city has taken from Mr. Earl in land and cash $43,- 
566.54, and has a lien of $26,380.40 still standing in the 
shape of unpaid taxes and assessments. 


September 25, 1890 


Thus was William H. Earl robbed of a fortune in oc- — 
cupied land and houses by the politicians of Newark, — 
and because, forsooth, therobbery was committedunder 
the forms of law, the robbers are not only held guilt- — 
less of crime but are regarded as “Hon.” gentlemen. — 


What was done to Mr. Earl on such a sweeping scale 


is done, in principle, to every person who, against his — 
wish, is compelled to pay over money to the shameless 


politicians who rule and plunder us. 


TESOS. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 


In No. 26 of the TwenTIETH CenTurRy, Mr. W. L. Willis 
writes about Jesus, and tries to prove that he was a 
wicked and tyrannical man. Hereally does prove it, if 
the Bible is true. Although not a believer in the Bible, 
Mr. Willis takes the Bible as a proof! This is in- 
consistent, 

I think it is my duty to defend Jesus, because he was 
a Jew and I belong to the same race. 

There are good and bad Jews as wellas good and bad 
Americans. 

Tchernychewsky was a good Russian, Bruno was a 
good Italian, and Jesus wasagood Jew. Tchernychewsky 


was slowly and gradually tortured todeath. Brunowas 


burned. Jesus wascrucified. Jesus with the “sword”’ 


would have been in high standing and would have cru- — ’ 
cified others instead of being crucified. Jesus withhis 


“love” suffered the fate that awaits everybody who ad- 
vocates real love and strict righteousness. 


Most of the biblical stories about Jesus were invented : 


many years after his death. 

Each nation has had its great and good men and per- 
secuted them. Should the Jews be expected to make 
an exception? 


The crucifixion speaks for Jesus’s moral character. 


The first Christians are reported to have been a bad — 4 
Probably they were about as bad as 


class of people. 
the postoffice officials would pronounce Moses Harman. 
Buffalo, N. Y. x 


AN OPEN LETTER .TO BELIEVERS. 


BY G. S. HOFFECKER. 


Having been called upon a number of times recently — 


to answer the following statements and questions by 


persons who seem to believe in religion but are not 


members of any church, I desire to make this answer 
through the TwEnTIETH CENTURY: 
“Ts not the Bible a good book ?” 


“Tf you destroy the Church and the Bible, what won ‘a 


you put in place of them? You must put something 
which is better, not something you call just as good.” 


“If you take away all ideas of future reward or pun- — g 


ishment, you have an unbridled mob giving away to 


all the unlicensed passions which make men worse than j 


beasts. The Bible restrains all this.” 


EO Rene eee TS Te ees hr a ie er ee es OO rE oe 


Should they be expected to leave their — 
Jesus alone, while the Greeks executed their Socrates? 


hi Ae os ee BE 
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-_ Whether the Bible is a good book or not I shall not 
2 discuss. Usually there is one or more of these books 
in every house, and if you will read them half so.criti- 
cally as you do this, I have no doubt of what your pri- 
_ yate opinion will be. 
I do not want to destroy the Bible. I want it to take 
_ its place in literature the same as any other book, but I 
gee no reason why anybody should worship it, and 
_ when this worship ceases, as cease it must, it will find 
that place. If the Anglo Saxons or our race in general 
would be worse without this worship of the Bible and 
the Church, then we must be better by worshiping 
them. Yet the fact is, the savages are much more 
honest in their dealings with each other than we are. 
_ Ifthe Bible really restrains and a non-belief in its 
worship has an opposite effect, how does it happen that 
 nine-tenths, or a greater per cent, of all our convicts 
believe it? How does it happen that nearly every 
_ wretch who steps upon the gallows says his pray- 
ers? How does it happen that the nations which be- 
lieve in its worship deliberately drill, train, and in- 
vent to go out and murder each other by thousands? 
- How does it happen that the nation which is called 

“the greatest Christian nation” at the present moment 

’ is plotting to force tribute from the already benighted 
Africans? You may commit one, any, many, or all 
kinds of sins, and you can be forgiven them more than 

once, or all at once, any time before you die, (In the 

- Catholic Church you can be forgiven after death, and 

‘one of the greatest Protestant ministers says the same 
3 thing.) Let me ask, then, how the Bible or the Church 
ean or does restrain anybody ! 

. My own experience has been that men restrain them- 
selves in order to keep their religion, and their religion, 
_ which is a worship of the Bible and Church, restrains 
nothing whatever. 

Some of you freely admit, and all of you really ad- 
_ mit, by being members of no church, that you need no 
religion to keep you from committing crimes, and you 
_ would feel grossly insulted if I should charge you 

3 with committing crimes because you had no religion. 
How does it happen you are so much better than 
_ other men, and other men so much worse than you? I 

am not conscious of having committed any crimes ; 
- still, I am unconscious of having any religion. I can- 
not see why humanity should be worse than I am, when 

Iam only a piece of humanity. 

; I believe it is better to have a free mind and a free 
conscience than it is to worship any God, being, book, 

person, or thing. And is not freedom “better” than 

g any form of slavery to any kind of god, being, book, 

_ person, or thing? 

He who would know the truth and attain the summit 

_ of his highest and best taculties must be a freeman 

both in mind and body. 

__ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Behold the hire of the laborers who have reaped 

down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
 crieth:; and the cries of them which have reaped are en- 
tered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.—[James, 5:4. 
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BLOODY TIMES ARE COMING. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1890. 


In the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, the first verse, 
it is said that the Pharisees and Sadducees came to 
Jesus, tempting him. The Pharisees correspond al- 
most exactly to our Church members, and the Saddu- 
cees to our rich men who have thrown off religion with- 
out putting on the practice of justice and fraternity. 
Benjamin Harrison and John Wanamaker are typical 
Pharisees, Jay Gould and Chauncey Depew are typical 
Sadducees. 

The Pharisees and Sadducees asked Jesus to show 
them a sign from heaven. Most men are more curious 
to see a miracle than to do what is fair and honest. 
The professed followers of Jesus today are more in- 
terested in the miracles he is reported to have wrought 
than in the wise maxims of conduct he is said to have 
uttered. 

Jesus refused to work a miracle, and what he is re- 
ported to have said to his tempters is fair evidence 
that he was not and did not pretend to be a miracle 
worker. What he is reported to have said to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees is this :— 

When it is evening, ye say: ‘‘It will be fair weather; for the 
heaven is red.” And in the morning: ‘‘It will be foul weather to- 
day, for the heaven is red and lowering.” Ye know how to discern 
the face of the heaven, but ye cannot discern the signs of the times. 
An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and there 
shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of Jonah. 

After saying this he turned on his heel and left them, 
staring after him. 

What was the sign of Jonah? Jonah is one of the 
most famous characters in fictitious literature. He is 
the person who is said to have been swallowed by a 
fish and to have performed the remarkable feat of living 
for three days in the creature’s stomach, being after- 
ward thrown out by the fish on the beach, greatly to 
the relief, we may suppose, of the fish. This episode, 
however, does not, I think, constitute the sign to which 
Jesus referred. That sign, I think, is found in Jonah’s 
subsequent history, which is not as well-known as is 
his famous submarine experience. 

Jonah was a prophet. He is said to have been sent 
by Jehovah to Ninevah, a city nearly as large as New 
York, to say that in forty days from the date of his 
arrival, the city, on account of its wickedness, would 
be destroyed. The king of Ninevah became alarmed 
and “covered himself with sackcloth and sat in ashes.’’ 
He also commanded that neither man nor beast should 
eat or drink; that they, men and beasts, should be 
covered with sackcloth, and should “cry mightily unto 
God” and turn from their evil ways and cease their 
violence toward each other. 

What wickedness the animals had been guilty of, or 
how they could “cry mightily unto God,” or what was 
the necessity for covering them with sackcloth and 
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compelling them to fast, I do not know. I merely give 
you the story as it is told in the book of Jonah. Neither 
can I understand why Jehovah should be pleased be- 
cause the king sat in ashes, but it appears from the 
story that he was, and that the threatened doom of 
the city was averted. Let us not miss the point of the 
story because of embellishments that are to us more or 
less absurd. The point of the story is that Ninevah 
was a city in which landlords and money lenders and 
other monopolistic robbers kept the working people 
very poor and consequently very degraded. The king 
was a tyrant, the nobles were parasites, the women were 
lewd, the poor were slaves. The natural outcome of 
this state of things was that Ninevah, by internal revo- 
lutions or external foes, was about to be destroyed. The 
king was wise enough to listen to Jonahand the other 
prophets, or cranks, within his dominions and change 
his course by establishing conditions from which happy 
results followed. 

All these details are not told in the book of Jonah, 
but human nature is the same in all ages and like re- 
sults follow like conditions in every time, so that we 
know what happened in Ninevah as well as if it had 
been told in the language of reason instead of in the 
language of superstition. 

What Jesus meant, then, when he spoke to the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees was this: “ You are an evil and 
adulterous generation. Your rich men are robbers; 
many of your women are debauched ; your poor people 


are slaves. Go and read the story of Jonah’s mission 
to Ninevah. If you mend your ways you will escape 
destruction. If you do not, your nation will be de- 


destroyed. You do not need a sign from heaven. 
You only need to exercise your common sense.” 

The Jews did not listen to Jesus, and their nation 
was overthrown. God did not destroy it. The people, 
by their greed, their ignorance, their tyranny on the 
one hand and their submission on the other, brought 
it to ruin. 

Thus Egypt under the Pharaoh of Exodus was de- 
stroyed. Thus Babylon was shattered. Thus Rome 
fell. Thus the monarchy in France foundered in 
blood. Thus the plutocratic Republic of the United 
States is tottering to ruin. 

All the conditions that preceded the wreck of the 
towering nations of the past prevail in the United 
States today. 

All the signs of the times indicate that before the 
sun rises on the first day of January, 1901, this nation 
will writhe and groan and scream in an agony of rev- 
olution; and that before five years have passed the 
streets of our great cities will be slippery with blood— 
a hundred drops of blood for each gem that flashes on 


the necks of the pampered women of the rich; ten . 


drops of blood for each tear that has washed the face 
of poverty. 

What are these signs of the time? 

In the North every election of importance is carried at 
the mouth of a pocket book. In the South every election 
of importance is carried at the muzzle of agun. In the 
North the rich minority rule by boodle, In the South the 
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rich minority rule by buckshot. In the North the poor 
are bribed to go to the polls and vote for the rich, - ‘Tae 
the South the poor are frightened away from the polls 
to make room for the rich. The Republicans of th 
North accuse the Democrats of the South of intimida 
ing the poor. The Democrats of the South accuse th 
Republicans of the North of corrupting the poor. B 
accusations are true. Politics in this country is so ro 
ten that it stinks, and the worst of it is, not that iti 
so, but that everybody knows that it is so, but almos 
nobody cares. The pitiful cry of the Democrats afte 
the recent election in Maine was that they did not hav 
money enough to win. Everybody knows that in eve 
election the party that can buy the most votes will su 
ceed, and that whichever party wins the money lenders 
and corporations will rule the people for their own 
benefit. er 
The question is sometimes raised, whether our re. 
publican form of government will fail. It has failed, 
This is not a Republic. It is a Plutarchy. We are ~ 
ruled not from Washington but from Wall street; not | 
from Albany but from the Grand Central railway station, 
Our President is the creature of bank directors and pro- _ 
tected manufacturers. He was elected by their money; 
he is the agent of their will. Our governors are the 
creatures of the railroads and coal mines. Our gov- 
ernment officials, from the President to the Pinkerton 
detectives, are appointed by the rich, to look after the 
interests of the rich, although they are paid by taxe 
wrung from the poor. 
And the hopelessness of the situation is that the poo 
with few exceptions, approve of it. They whine abou 
their poverty, they gnaw their crusts of bread and suck 
the marrow out of their soup bones, but they may al- 
ways be counted on to vote for the rich, and if a revo- 
lution were to break out tomorrow, with the object of | 
getting justice done for the poor, nine-tenths of all the 
poor would shoulder muskets and lay down their live 
in defense of the right of the rich to rob them. 
Such a nation as ours: a nation in which one milliot a 
plutccrats tyrannize over sixty million sodden slaves, 
if it is not overthrown by a foreign foe, or drowned 
in its own blood, will die of the gangrene. 
Iam no Jonah. I donot come to you as a messenge 
from Jehovah. I only utter the words of plain commo 
sense, and each one of you knows that what I Says 
true. ee 
Another sign of the times is this :— 
Laboring people can no longer hope to get justic 
done them through labor unions. To the clear thinke ce 
there never was any expectation that wage earners 
could get their own by merely combining, with the j 
object of forcing monopolistic employers to pay them _ 
higher wages. This is the reason why the politicians — 
who fish for the labor vote and the editors who bid for 
labor patronage contend for the right of laboring peo- 
ple to organize. They know that the union is perfectly y 
harmless against the power of legal monopoly. : 
Monopolists are few, wise, cunning, and secretly and 
powerfully organized, and they never quarrel with each 
other against their own interests. Vacant-land owners 
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money lenders, and managers of corporate monopolies 

constitute a more or less closely cemented conspiracy 


3 against honest wealth producers, They work into each 


2 together to buy votes and lawmakers and judges. 
- administration may be Republican or Democratic, but 


 other’s hands, they vote together, they chip in money 
The 


jn either case it administers in the interest of the banded 


- monopolists. 


Congress or the legislature may be Re- 
publican or Democratic, but in either case it makes laws 
in the interest of the landowners, the bondholders, 
the stockholders, the noteholders, the charter owners, 
and the mortgagees. Sixteen thousand bills have been 


_ introduced during the present session of Congress, and 
_ every one of them is against the interest of the landless, 
the moneyless, the machineryless man. 


On the other hand the labor unionists are foolish, 


unsophisticated, not secretly and very loosely organ- 


jzed, and always quarreling among themselves against 
their own interests. There are three large labor or- 


ganizations in this country: the Knights of Labor, the 
- American Federation of Labor, and the Brotherhood 


enough to buy voters, lawmakers, and judges. 


of Locomotive Engineers, each with a man at his head. 
These organizations instead of working together for 
the benefit of the members of all, fight against each 


_ other more bitterly than they war against the monopo- 


lists. The leaders of these organizations are more in- 
tensely opposed to each other than they are to the op- 
pressors of labor. They neither think together, vote 
together, nor work together ; and they have not money 
The 
monopolists are united and strong. The labor unions 
are divided and weak. It is no wonder the politicians 
and editors wish to keep the attention of working peo- 


_ ple directed toward labor unionism, for as long as it is 


- to understand this. 
be collected. The men are losing faith in strikes, 


go directed monopolies have nothing to fear. 


Bat now laborers are beginning to understand that 
the strike and the boycott is a failure. No great strike 
ever succeeds now. No great strike ever can succeed 
again. What has happened on the New York Central 
railroad will always happen. Laborers are beginning 
Strike assessments can no longer 


When they have entirely lost faith in them, mobs will 
attempt to accomplish what unions have failed to do. 


Then the monopolists’ soldiers and police will shoot 


down the laboring people, and they will be cheered on 


are on the brink of a financial panic. 


in their bloody work by the monopolists’ editors and 
clergymen. 

This dark and perilous time is just before us. We 
It may break 
upon us at any day. Only a few days ago money was 


loaned on Wall street at the rate of nearly two hun- 
i dred per cent interest per year. 


Soon after the panic 
comes laborers will begin to feel the pangs of hunger 
Sand the bite of cold. A hungry stomach and shivering 
limbs know no respect for property, no reverence for 
law. And when hungry men begin to seize food and 


_ clothing wherever they can find them, the monopolists 


er 


will have them shot, and if there is any physical cour- 
age left in the breasts of the long suffering people a 


_ horrible dance of death will ensue, by the light of burn- 
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ing houses and to the discordant music of cries and 
groans and musketry and dynamite bombs. 

What makes this event more sure is the attitude of 
the clergymen toward the poor. Clergymen, almost to 
aman, are against the poor. Professed disciples of, in 
my opinion, the grandest man in history—a poor man; 
aman who was born in poverty, lived in poverty, and 
was hanged by the government at the behest of the 
Church—they are the subservient ambassadors of the 
rich. Whether they are conscientious or cowardly in 
their devotion to the rich, I do not presume to Say. 
Perhaps something of each. But I will stake my repu- 
tation as an observer of facts by affirming that they 
are the faithful defenders and servants of monopolists. 
Their churches are built by the rich ; their salaries are 
paid by the rich; they eat and drink and hobnob with 
the rich ; they preach, for the most part, #o the rich and 
at the poor ; they suppress all that the Bible says against 
the rich, and emphasize all that it says about content- 
ment in poverty, omitting to state that the reason why 
the New Testament writers exhorted the poor not to 
bother about earthly goods was that they hourly ex- 
pected the world to come to an end for them, and hence 
it was foolishness to care whether they were poor or 
not ; they defend rent, interest, profits, and taxes; they 
extol patriotism and war, and glorify the Government 
—the Plutarchy—that robs and enslaves the poor. The 
clergymen, who forty years ago, were the bulwark of 
slavery, are today the bulwark of monopoly. During 
the last great strike I do not know of one pastor who 
uttered one word of sympathy for the strikers, but 
several are reported as denouncing them. The clergy- 
men inthis country who advocate justice for the poor can 
be counted on your fingers, but there are sixty thousand 
of them whose voices and pens are at the service of the 
rich. This clerical encouragement of the rich to hold 
on to their stolen wealth is one of the signs of the times ; 
it is a fact that will be followed by streams of blood. 
Happy will they be if their own blood does not run 
with that of the poor whom they despise and the mo- 
nopolists whom they love. 

These are the signs of the times: Rich idlers amus- 
ing themselves at Newport and Tuxedo; poor workers 
burying themselves in coal mines. Young men and 
women riding across country after a bag that smells 
like a fox; old men and women picking decayed food 
out of garbage cans. Lap dogs driving through Cen- 
tral Park to take the air; children stripping tobacco 
stems in garrets. Clergymen traveling to Europe for 
pleasure ; real preachers of a real gospel marching, with 
lock-step, in the penitentiary. Society women picking 
up millionaires at watering places or princes in Europe ; 
street walkers picking up whomsoever they can along 
the Bowery. Piety in the White House enjoying the 
fruits of bribery ; Infidelity in the tenement house en- 
during the punishment of uprightness. 

These are the signs of the times; signs that point 
to calamity that nothing, I fear, can avert. 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the children of God.—[ Matthew, 5:9. 
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Fi ° no children of your own and cannot be expected to know how to ¥ 
iction. raise them.” 


MARY JANE. 


BY HER LITTLE BROTHER. 
Il. 

One day Lena Fessler and me were to Mary Jane’s in the back 
yard sitting on the pansy-bed, petting Tirzah, the red-headed cat, 
and seeing which could make the most rhymes without stopping. 
We wasn’t meaning to spoil the pansies, but we didn’t think. 

Lena said we must ring in ‘‘for to” as often as we could; she 
said they always do in home-made poetry. 

I had just got this far:— 

Tirzah’s claws are for to scratch, 
Mice and rats are for to catch. 
when Lena’s mother came to the yard-fence and screeched out:— 

‘‘Come here this minute, Lena, you idler. Didn’t I order you 
to wash those things for the baby and then to haul him round 
in his buggy the rest of the forenoon? Didn’t I? What do you 
mean by disobeying me?” 

Lena looked scared, and said:— 

‘‘T meant to do all you said, but Tom is over here, and when I 
saw him I forgot.” 

‘© A likely story,’’ Mrs. Fessler said. ‘‘ Tl give you some mem- 
ory-drops on your back, and I'll switch you well for spoiling Mrs. 
Jones’s pansies. You limb, I'll teach you ”—— 

Lena was crying fit to break a body’s heart, and I said:— 

‘‘Please, Mrs. Fessler, don’t be cross with Lena; it was all my 
fault; she wasn’t a bit to blame; I asked her to climb over the fence 
and play with me.” 

But she would not listen. Shecaught Lena and hit her an awful 
cut with a switch. -Lena hollered real loud, and just then Mary 
Jane came out of the back door. She was white as a rag and looked 
as though the first wind would drop her, like a dead leaf; she al- 
ways gets so worked up over anybody getting licked, and she 
said :— 

‘“‘Stop that! Do not strike the child again !” 

I never saw a person look as ugly as Mrs. Fessler did that min- 
ute; I guess it makes a body look that way to get caught hitting 
some one not of their size. She sassed back, though. She said:— 

‘“‘T guess when you see your pansy-bed youd ll want to strike 
somebody yourself, great saint as you are!” 

Mary Jane kind of caught in her breath and stood ever so still a 
minute when she looked at her pansies, and then she said:— 

‘‘T will not set the most beautiful of flowers above my good 
opinion of myself: besides, scolding and whipping some one would 
not restore what is lost.” 

Then I put in and said:— 

‘‘T’m awful sorry I was so careless, Mary Jane, and I’ll do any- 
thing you say to makeup. I'll dig around the roots and take off 
the broken stems and fix up the bed as nice as I can.” 

Mrs. Fessler said:— 

‘‘You can be soft enough to believe their palaver, Mrs. Jones, 
but I am not so easily taken in; and you can’t keep me from giving 
Lena the going-over she deserves—leaving me ae hour to take 
care of baby when I had other work to do.” 

Mary Jane had got over looking so white. 
bit, and she answered low and nice:— 

‘« Mrs. Fessler, I know you have hard work, too hard; but if you 
will consider what is just instead of what affects your personal com- 
fort you will agree with me that a mother has no right to compel 
one of her children to work for another. If Lena loves her brother 
well enough to voluntarily drudge for him, that is her affair, but 
she is not responsible for his existence, and she is under no obliga- 
tion to work for him; and then, if she were, nothing would excuse 
you for striking her. You speak contemptuously of the veracity of 
these children” (Mary Jane uses awful big words sometimes, but I 
guess I have them all down the way she said them,) ‘‘I want to 
warn you that the surest way to make your daughter a liar is to call 
her one.” - 

Mrs. Fessler shook her head and said:— 

“«That’s all nonsense, Mrs. Jones. You mean well, but you have 


She didn’t act mad a 


‘‘T should think you would rather be childless, too; Mrs. Fessler,” co 
Mary Jane said. 

oe Why? Pads * 

“‘T should think you would be afraid that the preshtaian hell 
you believe in would be the future home of some of them. If I _ 
were a Calvinist nothing would induce me to expose children to * 
such an awful risk by becoming their mother.”’ = 

I would sooner have undertook to lick the biggest man in town 
than said such a thing to a true believer, but Mary Jane looked as 
innocent as a bedbug in daytime. 

Mrs. Fessler waved her switch back and forth, and I guess she 
would have enjoyed using it on Mary Jane, but she onlysaid:— 

‘“You know I think it is wrong to shirk motherhood; I should 
expect God to visit his wrath on me for such delinquency.” 

‘- Well, let him, then,” said Mary Jane. ‘‘ Would you not rather 
endure torture yourself than expose others to a horrible risk with- 
out their consent? If your God isa tyrant there is no real =e 
in obedience to him.” | 

Mrs. Fessler dropped the switch and held up both hands like | 
she'd seen the show-tiger outside his cage, and she said:— | 

‘‘Oh, please do stop, Mrs Jones! I fear for the peace of your 4 
immortal soul if you goon. We’veall got to die, Mrs Jones, we’ve - | 
all got to die, and go to eternity or some place else, and I trust you _ 
will cease to imperil your salvation by such blasphemy. If the E q 
devil had written a book I should think you had learned some of it = | 
to repeat to me.” © oe 

I heard Mary Jane say: ‘‘ Poor worm,” under her breath. She 
turned her face away a minute, and I almost thought she was 
laughing, though I couldn’t tell what about; but I’ve often noticed 
that real sensible people get rattled when they talk religion. 

When she turned round there was a look on her face like when 
you see a bird trying to fly with one wing broken—you pity it, you 
know, and want to bump your head against something because you 
are too stupid to think of some way to help it—well, Mary Jane 
looked that way, and then she said:— 

‘Oh, I'll tell you what to do, Mrs. Fessler. Let Lena bring baby 
over here, and she and Tom can be together this forenoon and take 
care oF him, too, if they are willing; if they are not, I will do what 
Tecan? pera 

‘«T see you are scheming to keep me from whipping Lena,” Mrs. 
Fessler said, but she laughed and didn’t look cross. - 

‘‘ Yes,” Mary Jane said, ‘‘ by the time she returns you will have 4 re 
forgotten your anger, and—may she come ?” 7 

‘‘ Yes,” Mrs. Fessler said, ‘‘ Ill] be glad enough to get rid of both — 
of them.” ; : Bei 

When we told Eph, at noon, he said:— “4 

‘‘T don’t like your meddling between the neighbors and their 
children, my dear.” = 

‘You might as well get used to it,” she answered him, ‘‘ for "9 4 
intend to do that sort of thing as often as I see the need, and if I — 
fail in the requisite shrewd am I shall ask a lawyer, one Eph y : 
Jones, to assist me.’ 4 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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Force.—I agree with you upon religion and politics, but your eco- 
nomic views are defective,and I hope to see you advocating abolition — 
of private property and become a Communist. This vacant land a 
theory is a bubble which will sooner or later explode by the force _ 
of your better understanding of the social problem. For long years 
I was, just as you are, opposed to brute force. I begin now to un 
derstand that we cannot avoid the conflict between the robber and 
therobbed. We are onlya small minority,and what we lack in num. 
ber we have to find in the employ of the chemical elements, when — 
the time comes that the battle is forced upon us. I am in favor of 
killing off as many Pinkertons as the capitalists can find. The — 
present order is kept up by brute force, and as there is no argument _ a 
strong enough to decide arobber to desist, as our number is so i 
small, let us be intelligent enough to sustain arguments by a force 5 
superior to the enemies of progress, and the masses will be with 
if we succeed or with them if we succumb. Cuartzs Levy. 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side oniy of thetr paper. 


ALBERT Parsons.—I was interested in what D. R. Wallace, in 
the issue of August 21, had to say regarding the character of 
_ Albert Parsons. A friend of mine, a reliable, highly educated 

“man, was acquainted with Parsons and describes him to me as 
a noble nature, striving for the good of mankind. My friend is 

not an Anarchist. I mistrust that Wallace’s green glasses have 
something to do with his vision. Gero. S. HippBarp. 

Rupert, Vt. 


PARKER PitisBuRY.—‘‘ Rinctum” submits at random the names 
of some who have aided progress and says: ‘‘ Readers will please 
increase the exhibit.” Allow me to name one who still lives— 
_ Parker Pillsbury. For years people had repeated ‘‘slavery de- 
* grades man to the level of the brute” till it had almost ceased 
to have any meaning at all. In intensity, massive eloquence, and 
wonderful descriptive power never excelled and but rarely equaled, 
he took up that saying and illustrated, illuminated, and enforced it, 
and although a howl of holy horror went up from two hemispheres 
the lesson thenceforward became a part of the consciousness of 
mankind. The phrase ‘‘equal right of access to the bounties of 
nature” needs similar handling in our day. A. P. Brown. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Tur CHINAMAN, THE EUROPEAN FOREIGNER, THE POPE, AND THE 
- RuMSELLER.—If it were not for the vote, all foreigners would be 
treated as the Chinese are. Givethe Chinamen votes and all fear of 
_ being run over by them would be scattered to the winds. I am 
7 _opposed to foreign influence, especially of the papal kind, but there 
is a good deal of unnecessary hue and cry about foreign syndicates 
buying large bodies of realty. They are not near as much to be 
dreaded as millions who sell their votes for a glass of beer. These 
are the ones, with the help of Rome, that we should stand in dread 
of. The foreign land grabbers are not the worst wolves in the 
flock, but the ignorant and degraded saloon voter is the thorn in 
our body politic. Look at New York, Chicago, and many of our 
cities, large and small. Right here in Quincy, I am sorry to say, 
_ the papal elementrules. They gather up the loaves and the fishes, 
S) ~ while the loyal American, like Lazarus, picks up the crumbs. We 
- must advocate the taxing of Church property, not only the land, 
but all the so-called improvements, and if the darned Christian 
_ fools knew which side of their bread the butter was on, they would 
_ advocate this. Itis better for them to do this than to eventually 
_ lose their property, for when the revolution does come, all such 
property will be confiscated and stay so. I see that the Methodist 
_ conference in the Province of Quebec have refused to accept any 
F of the money that has to be paid back from ecclesiastical estates, 
but the Bebe all Roman church would take the coppers from a 
_ dead negro’s eyes. Joun L. Moors, 
Quincy, Ill. 
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News From Sr. Ann’s.—The Rev. Elwood Worcester, of St. 
_ Ann's Episcopal church, Brooklyn, devoted his whole time and 
talent Sunday evening, August 31, in that church, to a consid- 
_ eration and elucidation of the problems of the labor question. 
He said that the following day had been set apart as a day on 
s which to emphasize the dignity and necessity of labor and re- 
} marked that the labor question, so-called, was attracting a very 
great deal of public attention at the present time, and that every- 
body ‘‘from the eminent professors of social science to such men 
as the cracked-brained editor of such incendiary sheets as the 
TWENTIETH Century, all have something to say on the subject,” 
_ and the reverend preacher evidently thought that in order to 
keep up with the procession it was high time the ministry put 
in a word. 
_ Many alleged labor newspapers and labor agitators, he said, 
ere trying to persuade the laboring man that religion was his 
foe, and the Church was against him and his cause. It was ‘a 
great pity such lies should be spoken.” The Church was the 
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laboring man’s best friend. ‘‘ The Church has a/ways stood on 
the side of the weak and against the strong,” recklessly asserted 
Mr. Worcester, ‘‘and it is only men whose hearts are bent on 
evil who cry out against religion.” 

Although the preacher had sympathized keenly with the dis- 
contented laborer earlier in his sermon, he proceeded to say that 
it was only a very mean nature that would consider simply the 
money received for labor. ‘‘ Would you,” he asked, ‘‘rather have 
the envelope containing your weekly salary than the smile with 
which your wifé. greets you on your return home?” He did not 
stop to explain how the wife’s greeting entered into the matter 
of the master’s contract with his employé, whether it was a case 
of more money less smile, which most wives would hardly ac- 
cept as sound doctrine. 

The reverend gentleman finally summed up that the laborer 
was very wrong in ‘‘only looking at his penny and not esteem- 
ing the privilege of the day’s work in the heavenly vineyard” 
from which the congregation should logically infer that the la- 
borer should be glad to work, anyhow, for the simple joy of 
having permission and privilege to do so, and as the speaker 
said, ‘‘should not envy the minister because he wears a black 
coat, or his employer because he keeps a carriage and lives in a 
handsome house; that was their wages.” The mechanic and la- 
boring man had a hard lot, but perhaps the professional and 
business man had a harder. S. J. Pryor. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


The Labor Day parades prove what a mighty power the working 
people of this city could be—if they were united.—[St. Louis Union 
Record. 

Warren Chase expects land speculation to cease by ‘‘restricting 
sales in titles to occupants in limited quantities, and prohibiting 
the forced sale of homesteads either by mortgage or otherwise.” 


The ‘‘ Mail and Express” points out that ‘‘if the Catholic church 
officially takes up the cause [of social reform] the Protestant churches 
will have to do the same thing in order not to be left in the rear, and 
the result will be a great awakening of the influential pious people 
of Christendom.” 

Fashion is autocratic. The world is her footstool, and humanity 
bows cringingly to her yoke. Of what use, then, to kick against 
the pricks? Be as reckless as your inclinations, provided you keep 
within the margin of fashionable vice. Do your sinning in style: 
that is all.—[Kate Field’s Washington. 

The Grant family would do credit to themselves by following 
their own inclinations as to the burial place of the body of General 
Grant, and erecting from their own ample funds such a memorial 
over the tomb as may suit them best, in utter disregard of the 
schemes of real estate boomers.—[Philosophic Journal. 


The ‘‘ World” asks: ‘‘ How long will the anachronism and injus- 
tice continue which compel New Yorkers to violate some statute in 
order to get needed and innocent recreation on Sunday?” It will 
continue as long as the State attempts to compel people who 
have not areligious regard for Sunday to act as though they had. 
As it stands, the law is utterly useless and serves only to breed 
contempt for all law.—[American Standard. 


There is not an editor or an editorial writer or a reporter of any 
intelligence upon any of the daily journals of this city that does not 
know just why the Catholic clergy do not join in the opposition to 
Tammany Hall. But there is not one of them that dares to print 
the truth—to tell the public that the Roman Catholic church is by 
hook and bycrook getting hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 
from the public treasury, and that Tammany officials are the hooks 
and crooks which obtain the plunder for her.—[Truth Seeker. 


Human nature is the strangest phenomena under heaven; it is 
the most curious combination of inconsistencies on earth. The 
animal which draws on nature’s resources for its necessities of life 
only—we designate as a brute, beast, and bloodthirsty creature— 
while man, whose greed has reached such a height of brutality as 
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to be ever grasping for opportunities to deprive all his fellow-men 
of the possibilities of existence—we call the noblest work of God.— 
[Northern Light. 

The Little Rock ‘‘ Christian” recently. told some wholesome 
facts about the Church, and a correspondent writes it: ‘‘ Those ar- 
ticles are raising a howl in the wilderness; but about all we can do 
is to wiggle. They will not bear discussion. We cannot afford to. 
‘We don’t have to.’ As far as Iam concerned, I get away off in 
the woods, get down behind a tree, look all around to see that we 
are not there. I then whisper to myself: ‘That’s,all so.’” 


Giving the land to the few, making tenants of the many, is the 
worst possible form of Socialism—of paternal government. In most 
of the nations of our day the idlers and non-producers are either 
beggars or aristocrats, paupers or princes, and the great middle 
laboring class support them both. Rags and robes have a liking 
for each other. Beggars and kings are in accord; they are all par- 
asites, living on the same blood, stealing the same labor—one by 
beggary, the other by force.—[Col. Ingersoll. 

The vulgarity and brutality of many American newpapers are 
matters of constant comment and denunciation; meanwhile these 
same offensive publications go on their evil way rejoicing in the 
profits of their course. On the trains, in the cars of the street and 
elevated railroads, in the ferryboats, in hotel reading-rooms, the 
cheap and vulgar newspaper stares one in the face; shop-girls read 
accounts of scandals without a blush, young boys pore over the 
stories of crime; no age is spared, no sex respected; all things are 
vulgarized, contaminated, and corrupted.—[Christian Union. 


The London ‘‘ Commonweal,” which believes in a revolution by 
violence, quotes approvingly this passage from Professor Rogers's 
‘Six, Centuries of Work and Wages”: ‘‘ Once in the history of 
England only—once, perhaps, only in the history of the world— 
peasants and artisans attempted to effect a revolution by force. 
They nearly succeeded; at least they became for a short time the 
masters of the situation. ‘That they would have held the advan- 
tages they gained at Mile End had they provided against the tragedy 
of Smithfield is improbable. But they caused such terror by what 
they actually did that they gained all that they claimed, and that 
speedily. The English laborer for a century or more became vir- 
tually free and certainly prosperous.” 


The utter disregard of all moral principles involved may be seen 
in the treatment, by that one of our New York city papers which 
makes the loudest profession of its morals, of the action of acertain 
racing association in suspending a jockey who got drunk and lost 
arace. ‘That paper says that his intoxication ‘‘ was a gross breach 
of trust to a generous employer, caused the defeat of a noble race 
horse, the loss of thousands of dollars of public money, and was an 
outrage of public decency.” And why should the loss of thousands 
of dollars by gamblers make the offense so heinous? Why this 
sympathy? The same paper gives columns to expose a betting 
room in the city, and complains that there is not room enough at 
the Sheepshead race track for the book makers.—[ Independent, not 
mentioning Col. Shepard. 


Jules Soury regards Jesus as insane; Kant regarded him as the 
ideal of human perfection; John Stuart Mill, asa very extraordinary 
man; Lord Amberley, as an ‘‘iconoclastic idealist;’’ Fichte, as the 
first teacher who revealed the unity of man with the supreme spirit; 
Hegel, as an incarnation of the Logos, Schelling, as a kind of 
Avatar—tz. e., one of the periodical descents of divinity; Dr. Keim, 
as a mysterious man, whose glorified spirit inspired his disciples to 
attempt the reformation of the world; Strauss looks upon him as a 
moral reformer, who occasionally stooped to imposture to secure the 
confidence of his adherents; Renan, as an effeminate idealist, an 
impostor who performed ‘‘ bogus phenomena;’’ Schleiermacher, 
as a man in whom self-consciousness was so saturated with the di- 
vine principle that he really became a god incarnate; Anatole 
Bembe, as a modern Anarchist and Socialist of the most fiery kind; 
and Gerald Massey, who bases his opinions upon historical re- 
searches, finds that Jehoshua Ben-Pandira was born some one hun- 
dred and twenty years before the Christian era, and that the typical 
Christ of the gospels was made up from the features of various 
gods.—{Saladin. 


were ‘‘a trifle too much given to waving the red flag and blowing” 2 
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Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, September 22, 
Nationalist Notes: The Los Angeles ‘‘ Nationalist” says of th 
California Nationalists that in Los Angeles their ‘‘hands are scrup 
lously clean,” that the movement there ‘‘is, in the main, sound t 
the core; that it has been conducted with outspoken, radical 
frankness, and that of personalities there have been practically none 
We think it is different in San Francisco.” ‘‘San Francisco ha 
done nothing in the matter of organization outside her city limits 
and even in such places as Stockton and Sacramento, lying at thi 
very door of San Francisco, the movement has been allowed to gi 
by the board.” Lois Waisbrooker, in the ‘‘ Carrier Dove,” 
has a long article on ‘‘ Tweedledum vs. Tweedledee ; or, Anarch- a 
ism vs. Nationalism. She says: ‘‘ Nationalism meets my appro- 
bation, as I understand it, but to mé, it is simply a beautifu 
word-picturing of what Anarchists really mean, by ‘liberty, equal 
ity, fraternity,’ the very words used by Bellamy in portraying his 
ideal society.” . Burnette G. Haskell, the trustee in San 
Francisco, will permanently remove to Kaweah with his wife an 
child about the first of October, and put up his tent on Haskell’s 
Bluff. Mr. Haskell having turned over his printing outfit to 
Colony, the ‘‘Commonwealth” is to have a new dress. . . 
The Pacific Bellamy Club believes it knows how to circulate 150,- __ 
ooo copies of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” on the coast, and five million — 
in the United States. It sends a card to a club member, with the 
information that he or she has been appointed a Solicitor of Funds — 
from his or her personal acquaintances, the money to be spent ims 
circulating the book. : 


Socialistic Notes: A writer in a Liverpool paper describes tie 
growth of the Fabian Society. The Social Democrats, he says, 


the big trumpet,” so ‘‘a little few who disapproved of, and dis 
believed in, this vehement precipitancy formed the society we ar 
talking about, and named it after Fabius Cunctata, the Roman 
General, who, by delay, and the exercise of a certain amount of — 
downiness, ‘ saved the Republic.’ And they put upon the cover of 
the first tract they published a quotation from a little known and 
erudite author to the effect that ‘for the right moment you must 
wait patiently, as Fabius did when warring against Hannibal, 
though many censured his delay.’” The society is now two 
hundred strong, and has a lecturing staff of some sixty members- 
‘‘ artists and art critics, novelists and reviewers, High Church par- 
sons and aggressive atheists, people who write poetry and people - 
(a great many) who lack prose, able editors and (but this is always 
the way) much abler contributors, lawyers, stockbrokers, and Ox 
ford dons, one eminent man of science—and a professor of politi 
economy.” Of the ‘‘ Fabian Essays’”’ a new and cheap edition o 
5,000 copies nas just been sold ‘‘ before the ink was dry on the un- 4 
bound pages.” 3 


Liberal Notes: Charles Watts has returned from England @ an 
resumed charge of the Toronto ‘‘ Secular Thought.” Science Ha 
was filled on the 7th instant, when Mr. Watts opened the lectur 
season. Up to the 30th of August, the Brotherhood o 
Moralists, Hannibal, Mo., had enrolled 1,157 members. . .. 
‘“‘ Freethought” says: ‘‘ About the only way to judge whether 
person be a genuine Freethinker is to find out if he takes a Libera L 
paper,” and adds that the combined circulation of all the Liberal 
papers publishedin America does not reach forty thousand. George 
E. Macdonald lately proposed his resignation as editor of ‘‘ Fr C= 
thought,” but, heeding the unanimous request of the directors a 
meeting, decided to awaitfor a few weeks the action of the sto 
holders. Mr, Putnam, of ‘‘ Freethought,” will debate six nights 
the first week in October, with Elder Jones, at Summerville, Cal.; 
the question : ‘‘ Resolved, That the Bible is of Divine origin.”. . . 
‘‘Lucifer,” says: ‘‘ It may not be premature to say that negotiations 
are on foot and arrangements being made looking toward the 
removal of ‘‘ Lucifer” from Valley Falls in the near future.” . . 
A cortespondent of ‘‘ Freethought” having referred to her as a 
person of ‘‘ easy principles,” Elmina D. Slenker publishes a letter 
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to her from United States District Judge John Paul, before whom 
she was tried, who says: ‘Your neighbors from Snowville, Va., 
where you live, comprising many of the best people in the com- 
munity, bore willing and ready testimony to your good character 
_ for purity, honesty, and chastity. No woman could have estab- 
es a better character for these virtues than you did on that 
- trial. » | , . W.F. Jamieson and Elder L. T. Nichols will hold 
eight nights’ debate, commencing September 25, in Kasson, 
finn., on the moral and immoral teachings of the Bible. 
_ Foreign Notes: The fourth national congress of the organized 
yorkingmen of France will take place at Calais, October 13-19. 
5 a Stepniak has engagements to lecture in New York in 
- December. ee ‘« Figaro’s ” London correspondent has inter- 
- viewed John Burns, who predicted a turn out of 600,000 men in 
London next May Day. Burns also described the strength of the 
~ Socialists i in England as far greater than is commonly believed : 
‘We need but one thing,” he said, ‘‘and that is, to be perse- 
_ cated, Z 
_Single-tax Notes: Rev. James A. Converse, in the ‘‘ Christian 
atriot,” says: ‘‘There is no virtue in the name ‘Single-tax.’ 
Other names are as good. The names ‘true tax,’ ‘just tax,’ ‘sim- 
ple tax,’ ‘ good tax,’ ‘ fair tax,’ ‘ uniform tax,’ have been mentioned.” 
_Mr. Converse also says, referring to Dr. McGlynn’s visit to the con- 
” vention : ‘Considering the treatment he has received from Mr. 
George’ s immediate following, it was a Christian act.” The 
New York correspondent of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger” writes, 5th 
_ inst.: ‘‘ There is a small army of other theories which seem to crowd 
- around the Single-tax movement as naturally as flies swarm about 
‘a plate of molasses. Delegates to the conference gave expression 
g to the extremeist views relative to governmental, social, and fiscal 
_ questions, and generally the more revolutionary the utterance the 
- more enthusiastic was the applause.” ‘‘ One could not listen to the 
speeches of the delegates without being impressed that this was not 
simply a free-trade and Single-tax convention, radical as these two 
ropositions are, but also a Socialistic convention.” . . . Mr. 
- Ogden, the Baltimore delegate, went home to incur the displeasure 
of the editor of the ‘‘ Critic,” the local Single-tax organ, which 
_ speaks of ‘‘the unmerciful sitting down upon Mr. Ogden by the 


4 issue.” Up to date the ‘‘ Critic” has lashed Mr. Ogden through two 
_ columns in as many articles. The unfortunate delegate’s deepest 


The San Francisco ‘‘ Star” will publish 
_ in book form the addresses recently delivered by Dr. McGlynn on the 
_ Pacific coast. The same office will also issue the Single-tax poems 

of Mrs. Frances M. Milne—$2; a finer edition #3. The Supreme Court 


The Boston ‘‘ Republic” prints an interview with Mr. Davitt, in 
which he says he is ‘‘an eight-hour man,” and that ‘‘we must 
press forward also for universal adult suffrage, a second ballot, 
triennial parliaments, and the ending, not the mending, of the rule 
of the landlord.” ‘‘I am not,” he said, ‘‘ wedaed to any particular 
school of reform.” . . John DeWitt Warner, a limited Single- 
taxer, was nominated for Congress on Friday evening by the organ- 
izations working to insure free-trade Democratic nominations. 

The Mount Vernon (Westchester county) ‘‘ Chronicle” seems to 
have Single-tax proclivities. Noting the fact that the New York 
“Herald” office is to be removed to Thirty-fourth street, it dashes 
off a column editorial on the subject, and heads it ‘‘ Coming our 
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Dr. McGlynn spoke last night at Cooper Union on the Spring 
Valley lockout, a large crowd, as usual, in attendance. 

Ever since the death of Mr. M’Cready letters have been coming 
to the TwENTIETH CENTURY expressing the sorrow of the writers 
at the mournful event and their high appreciation of what was done 
by Mr. M’Cready for the uplifting of humanity. A few of the let- 
ters have appeared in these columns, but most of them must, for 
want of space, remain unpublished. Many newspapers have also 
recorded Mr. M’Cready’s death, the value of his work being a sub- 
ject of general comment. ‘These notices cannot be reproduced for 
the same reason. The following, however, from the Rockland 
(Mass.) ‘‘Independent” puts so eloquently what the many have 
touched upon that our readers, I feel sure, will read it with interest 
and sympathy. It is headed ‘‘A Noble Life”: ‘‘There has re- 
cently passed from earth a man of rare beauty of character, superior 
gifts as a writer, and possessed of that wonderful power over the hu- 
man heart that a fine spiritual sense joined to a broad humanity ever 
gives one. T. L. M’Cready shot like a brilliant meteor above the 
horizen three years ago, blazed with a steady glow for a world in 
darkness, and then, as suddenly as he came, passed out of mortal 
sight. But he has left in the hearts of all who knew him personally, 
or through his writings, a blessed memory—a life filled to overflow- 
ing with the milk of human kindness. In real philosophy, 
coupled with a style that appealed at once to the head and the 
heart, this man’s writings are without parallel in the current litera- 
ture of the day. He held the truth that is to redeem the world. 
And, in that he was unable to realize the scope of his own philoso- 
phy, in its application to his own individual life, is told the old, old 
story of our great men’s lives and deaths. Better and worse, greater 
and less, than any of us, they live and suffer with us the agonies of 
life and death. M’Cready had a way of presenting his grand truth 
of individual freedom, obtained through free vacant land and the 
abolition of the law of force, that captivated the most skeptical. 
The dry bones of philosophy were made attractive in the garments 
of a clear, brilliant style, and his utter abandonment to the truth, 
where’er it might lead, kept his writings aglow with the fire of in- 
tense interest. He was at first a contributor to Henry George’s 
paper, the ‘Standard,’ but he soon outgrew its limitations, and 
became associate editor with Hugh O. Pentecost on the TwENTIETH 
Crntury. His loss, to all those who read his writings week after 
week, is like that of a dear personal friend. The divine spark 
within him that burned for all the world will keep his memory ever 
fresh and green, while there are hearts to suffer and wrongs to be 
made right. He lightened the burden of our weary lives. It is his 
passport to a freer, happier life beyond.” Js Ws Se 


MEETINGS. 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘ The 
New York Central Train Wreckers.” 

Freedom Club, 144 Waverly place, Thursday evening, September 
25, at 8 o’clock.—Mr. Vrooman will lecture on ‘‘ How Women Are 
to Become Free Immediately.” Ladies especially invited. All wel- 
come. 


Literature. 


PITH OF THE MAGAZINES. 


The ‘‘ Century” has launched on a long-suffering world a series 
called ‘‘ Present Day Papers,” in which ‘‘social problems” are to 
be discussed from the standpoint of the gospel according to Nico- 
demus. The inevitable Washington Gladden and Charles Dudley 
Warner, will, it is announced, contribute, but even Heber Newton 
was too radical to be ‘‘ available.”” The first gun is sounded by 
somebody who writes in the names of Bishop Potter and Professor 
Shields. ‘The mouthpiece of these gentlemen has learned the 
clergyman’s art of making the Bible mean the opposite te what it 
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says, and these sections in which he explains why he is not a hum- 
bug for doing the contrary to the commands of Jesus, whom he 
professes to adore, are, in their way, very creditable bits of work. 
Especial reference is made to those headed ‘‘ Early Christian So- 
cialism,” ‘‘ Anti-Christian,” ‘‘Spurious Christian,” and ‘‘ Non- 
Christian” ditto. It is but justice to say that he does not appar- 
ently have the least idea of the issues really pressing ; that he en- 
larges, for instance, on the absence of hereditary power in America, 
and the rapid dispersion of estates, without seeming to be aware 
that the tyranny most resented is the work of impersonal corpora- 
tions, which, like other oligarchies, are self-renewing. Still, he 
finds abundant rope with which to hang his client. ‘ Socialism,” 
he tells us, ‘‘originated in Christianity. The monastic 
communities of the early church, the great religious orders of the 
Middle Ages, were so many socialistic organizations based upon 
the renunciation of property, marriage, and citizenship.” Yet the 
peroration of his whole argument is that property, marriage, and 
citizenship, are in danger, for want of united effort among the 
churches! And after that, he would have us believe that the 
churches have not forgotten their first love! To catch so mushy a 
writer in a plain, square fib is as refreshing as Mr. John Horner’s 
immortal discovery of aplum. This gentleman says the Script- 
ures never stigmatize wealth as a sin or a crime, and that Jesus did 
not say the rich deprived the poor of their rights. He should medi- 
tate on Matt. xxiii., 14; Luke vi., 24, 25; xvi., 25; xviii., 24, 27; 
James v., 1-7; also, Isaiah iv., 8-10. 


It would scarcely be possible for a man of Colonel Ingersoll’s 
ability to write anything so foolish as his review of the ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata” in the ‘‘ North American,” unless, indeed, he should again 
expend his eloquence in eulogizing a Beecher ora Blaine. The fol- 
lowing sentence is enough to show that he does not in the least un- 
derstand his subject: ‘‘ Count Tolstoi would establish slavery in 
every house ; he would make of every husband a tyrant, and every 
wife a trembling serf.” This is the most glaring absurdity in the 
article, but there are plenty like it, ¢. 2., the assertion that Tolstoi 
prefers seeking a heaven somewhere else to making one here. The 
long and short of it is that Tolstoi is altogether a bigger man than 
Ingersoll, and the latter’s critique on the former is, to adopt a 
figure of his own, the glow-worm trying to elucidate the sun. In- 
gersoll is a master of rhetoric, and a master of ‘‘sense,” His af- 
fections are tender, his nature magnanimous. But he never went 
below the surface of anything. That institutions have no other 
basis than force or fraud ; that property is robbery ; that marriage 
is female slavery ; that the sin of sensuality is punished by the 
hell of jealousy—these, and a few other now familiar truths of the 
same sort, neither irritate his conscience, nor provoke his anger, 
nor stimulate him to attempt refuting them, but simply run over 
him like water off aduck. He can seeno more of Tolstoi than his 
resemblance to a Christian. Neither does he appear capable of dis- 
tinguishing between the author and the characters, or perceiving 
that the logic of a self-justifying murderer is not likely to be quite 
that of the Quaker novelist who creates the murderer. The last 
error is absurdly common, but a critic who reads Shakespeare so 
much should have escaped it. 

Mr. Bland, the silver crank, pronounces the pending bill upon 
his favorite subject ‘‘ Janus-taced.” If he goes on that way Mr. 
Bland may learn that any statute is a joker. 

Dr. W. S. Searle treats of ‘‘ Popular Errors Regarding Health.” 
The most important of these errors is that ‘‘ premature” death is 
due principally to bad habits. Dr. Searle emphasizes the point that 
early death is not generally premature. It is due to a previous 
process of decline, which is induced, not by bad habits, but hered- 
ity. With the moral aspects of this truth he professes: that he has 
nothing todo. Yetif people once get it through their wool that 
heredity is the chief determining cause of health or sickness, virtue 
or vice, the ethics, both of the doctors and the preachers, will be in 
abad way. This article should be carefully studied by Charles 
Martindale, who, in the same magazine, calls it going to the root 
of things to take children away from their parents. 

Oscar Fay Adams sums up the minor misdeeds of the ‘‘ Manner- 
less Sex ”—the female—and obseryes that he leayes for others the 
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task of pointing out the causes of the difference between men 
women. That is easilydone. Women have always been kep’ 
subjection to men ; they have always been supported by men, a1 
men have always valued them chiefly for their sensuous at 
tions. : 


An original article in the waste of standard commonplace is 
ways refreshing. E. L. Godkin writes one in the ‘‘ Forum.” Ta 
ing for his text the growth of protectionism since 1880, he traces 
to the increase of democracy during the twenty years preceding 
But why should ‘‘the masses” want protection more than ‘ the 
classes”? Mr. Godkin’s answer is probably correct, and certainly 
simple. It is because ‘‘the masses” are less intelligent. They | 
‘‘think in cash, not goods.” Protection promises, nay, it sometimes 
gives, them an increase of nominal wages. Real wages they have — 
not learned to think of. Men of business (not being thieves) know 
too much to be protectionists. It is the working man Fool and 
capitalistic Knave, who, like two blades in a pair of scissors, are 
cutting the bands of commerce in two between them. Further- | 
more, the fool is not destined to learn any better (a pessimistic con- 
clusion, which we may hope unfounded). He will not, of course, 
learn except in the dear school which experience keeps. Butthere | 
are too many of him to be birched right even there. The protec- — | 
tion craze has engendered an universal habit of begging, illustrated | 
by the pension enormity, and all the other appeals to the fabulous __ 
god of State Socialists, which are every day put up. Protection 
and its evils will last, Mr. Godkin thinks, as long as democracy. : 
For it can always buy votes enough to win. 

The railway robbers have an able advocate in Simon Sterne, 
With delicate tact he shows the State-intoxicated people of this’ 
great republic that they have all participated in the sin of taxing 
unwilling victims for the creation or Suppose of premature railroads; 
that in this sin the practice of ‘‘ watering” began; that the spolia- 
tion by ‘‘ water” falls not on the shippers or travelers, but, at least 
primarily, on the stockholders ; that many things which ought not 
to be done cannot be advantageously punished, ete. The worship- 
ers of Government may profit by such reading. Buta terrible lot 
of it is required to crack the shell of their self-conceit. 

Rey. Minot J. Savage, speaking of matrimony and the State 
takes a very decided step toward Anarchy. “This man of God is” 
just about where Mrs. Woodhull was in 1871. But that was nine- 
teen years ago. C. L. JAMEs. — 


‘‘ Song Stories for Little People,” edited by W. H. Luckenbach, 
D.D., and published by Funk & Wagnalls, is a collection of charm- 
ing poems, ‘‘ clipped from many magazines and papers by the editor, 
for the use of mothers and nurses who, tucking the little ones in 
bed for the night, are sometimes at a loss to know what to say - 
sing in response to their urgent plea, ‘Tell meastory.’” I have 
read most of the poems, evening after evening, to my little girl, 
and she likes them exceedingly. In my judgment, also, most of 
them are charming. The book should be in every household. It 
is handsomely bound and costs, probably, $1. H.-0, Peas 

Books Received: ‘‘ Wendell Phillips: the Agitator,” by Carlos 
Martyn, with an Appendix, ‘‘ The Lost Arts,” ‘‘ Daniel O'Connell,” 
‘‘ The Scholar in a Republic”; ‘‘ Horace Greeley, the Editor,” by 
Francis Nicoll Zabriskie; ‘‘One Man’s Struggle,” by George Ww. 
Gallagher; ‘‘The World Lighted, a Study of the Apocalypse,” by 
Charles Edward Smith—the four from Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 
Astor place, New York. ‘‘ The Elements of Psychology,” by Ga- 
briel Compayré, translated by William H. Payne; ‘‘ In Trust; or, i 
Dr. Bertrand’s Household,” by Amanda M. Douglas; ‘‘ A Look Up- 
ward,” by Susie C. Clark; ‘“The Round Trip,” by Susie C. Clark: 
—the four from Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston. ‘‘T 
Lady With the Camellias,” by Alexandre Dumas, //s ; ‘How a 
Husband Forgave,” by Edgar Fawcett—the two from Belf 
Company, 18-22 East Eighteenth street, New York. Pamphle 
“The Lost Name,” by Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason; Washington 
ciety for Moral Education. ‘‘ Citizens’ Money; a Lecture,” by Alfred 
B, Westrup (10 cents); Equity Publishing Company, P. O. box 1678, 
San Francisco, Cal. ‘‘ St Mungo; or, The Life and Adventures of the 
Son of a Virgin,” by Saladin.. W. Stewart & Company, 41 Farring- 
ton street, E. C. London, 
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3 ‘NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 


“GHOSTS.” 


_ Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
_ them to the English-speaking public. 
_ Wehave just issued a revised edition of these two 
_ of his most powerful and popular- dramas with a 
__ new preface by the translator, giving her present 
_ views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 
4 The Only American Edition 
_ of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
al Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7s5c. 
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_ Son, who will then be entitled to the Twen- 
_ TietH Century for eight weeks. /zve of 

these cards for one dollar. Help on the 
‘good cause. 


For the use of subscribers only. 


No reader of the TwWeEeNnTIETH CENTURY 
should fail to take advantage of Charles L. 
Webster & Co.’s offer.— Adv. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

R. Janson, Manchester, England: ‘‘ It is 
with much pleasure that I request you to 
forward the literature for my friends and 
self to my address, as per inclosed lists. 
We wish to have the literature for propa- 
ganda work. There is only one TWENTIETH 
CENTURY Company in the world as far as I 
know. I hope there will soon be more. I am 
just beginning to get a fair conception of 
the true nature of the teaching of the TwEn- 
TIETH CENTURY. While feeling glad of the 
phenomenal success (for an extremely ad- 
vanced paper) of the TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
leagerly hope that it won’t begin to trim 
its sails to keep in favor. I see no signs of 
such a disaster as yet, but I am impelled to 
utter a warning note against the possibility. 
The death of Mr. McCready came as a sad 
blow tome. It was almost as though I had 
lost a dear personal friend. Though I did 
not know him personally and had only been 
acquainted with his writings in the TweEnrTI- 
ETH CENTuRY for a few months previously, 
I had come to look forward in pleasurable 
anticipation for his weekly instalment of 
‘Thoughts.’ May the seed which he 
sowed bear fruit a hundred fold and raise 
up a host of followers to the standard of 
Truth and Justice.” 


It is our custom to send the TwENTIETH 
CrenTuRY to a subscriber until he orders it 
stopped. We pursue this practice, because: 
while we greatly need the money the mo- 
ment it is due, we know that, for one reason 
or another, some subscribers area little slow 
in remitting, although they highly value the 
magazine. For example, a Newark sub- 
scriber writes thus: ‘‘I don’t. know how to 
thank you for sending the TwenTieTH CEN- 
TURY to me after my subscription was over- 
due. How many good excuses (and I was 
ever good at an excuse) could I make for not 
sending collateral sooner. An hereditary in- 
dolence (I have it from my mother’s side) 
has prevented me from forwarding the 
money before. Every time my wife sent 
me the paper (I have been traveling), I 
would say to myself, ‘It’s a shame I don’t 
send that money,’ but somehow or other I 
always forgot it (quite a chronic complaint 
of mine) But, speaking of your paper, it 
has been the greatest encouragement to me. 
Before I read it I had lost all respect for 
human nature, but since I have perused it 
I have discovered that there are some beings 
who are above selfishness. It has been an 
oasis which I never expected to see, 
though I always longed for it. If there is 
anything in a blessing, you have mine.” 
We hope that our ‘‘indolent” subscribers 
will rouse themselves and send us what 
they owe us. 


In another column we offer to send the 
fifteen numbers of the Modern Science Es- 
sayist (first series), to one address, postage 
prepaid, for one dollar. Most persons have 
neither the time nor the inclination to read 
the more or less voluminous works of Dar- 
win, Spencer, and Huxley in order to learn 
the truths of evolution; but in this series 
the whole question is presented inits various 


15, $1} 4 GREAT 
1; $i) OFFER! 


FIRST SERIES 


Modern Science Essaytst 


. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 
ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence, By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. . 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Lite: How life begins, By 
Mr. William Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
calevolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man: His orale antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

8. iveleea of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 

os 


» 


g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

ro. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

zx. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

1z. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 

ohn W. Chadwick. 

14. ‘The Philosophy of Evolution: Its Relation to 
Prevailing eons By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civili- 
zation. By Minot J. Savage. 

TOLONEV ADDRESS =. cit. chccess ce. $1 00 
10 Cents Hach. 

The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Lllustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. 

“ Extremely entertaining and instructive wave 
the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. 

ga The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers, 
Some of the numbers are illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


te SERIES OF THE 


Modern Science E:ssayist 


16, The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 

17, The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 


18, The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles, M.D. 

19. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
Adams. 


zo. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

ar. The Growth of the Marrieve Relation. By C. 
Staniland Wake. 

22, The Evolutionof the State. By John A Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 


24. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
Skilton. 


27. Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton, 

28. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. 

ag. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

30. Evolution and Social Reform: II. The Socialis 
tic Method. By William Potts, 

3x. Evolution and Social Reform: 11. The Anarch- 
istic Method. Ky Hugh O. Pentecost. 

32. The Scientific Method of Evolution and Social 
Reform. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

33. Fion Gray: His Lifeand Work. By Mrs. Mary 

Teat. 

34. Edward Livingston Youmans: The Man and 
his Work. y Prof. John Fiske. 

Single copies, | 


ro cents each. { Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar. | Paper, Fifty Cents, 


ti 2” A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
on, 
Address TwxknTIETH CENTURY. 


vi 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Including Life of Washington, library edition, 
9 volumes in box, $r2. 


6 volumes (without Life of Washington) popular 
edition, $7.50. 


Aldine edition 252.22 foo ke es 75 cents each, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ethical Religion. 


— BY — 


WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


r6m0., 332 pages. - - - - - $1.50. 


‘: Where it deals with civic, social, personal duty, 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inspiring.”—[W. 
D. H wells, in Harper’s Monthly. 

‘- Ore of the most striking and persuasive presen- 
ta ions ef the gospel of pure ethics which our time 
is likely to see.”—[Arlo Bates, in Book- Buyer, 


“Mr. Salter is so radical that probably only a 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding the 
truth, and so free from any intenti nal irreverence 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.””—[Congregationalist. 

‘*Mr, Salter has given us a truly noble book. ‘ 
The style is pure and strong, and it rises on occa- 
sion to a pitch of lofty eloquence. Something of 
classical severity has come, perhaps, from ry 
acquaintance with classical thought.’’—[John 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. 


The Problem of: Poverty¥:. is... 4.000%. vaser « zo cents” 
The: Social deal wy we tos sas sere we Sees FON 
What Shall be Done with ths Anarcnists? 5 “ 
Channing as a Social Reformer............. ro cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


(Not a ‘‘Spiritistic ’’ book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S. E. 


Contents: 

Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Deatn, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 

GS 438 pages, cloth, authorized American edition, 

reduced from $1: to socents. 

All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not carpingly, but with a desire to see the 
stgnijicance of the facts suggested. 

The “Christian Union” says of it: “Its original. 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 

Another journal says: ‘*Those who fail to read 
it will suffer a serious loss ” 


‘Tropical Africa. 
Large 12mo, cloth, illustrated.............. 35 cents. 


Contains the most charming descriptions, and 
gives one the most vivid conception of the mode 
of life in tropical Africa, 


TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY. 


By the same author. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘A Bad God and a False Heaven,” by 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


aspects in a clear, brief, and popular style. 
Single numbers will still be sold for ten 
cents each ; and this offer of fifteen for one 
dollar will probably be withdrawn when the 
limited number now on hand are sold. 

Send for our new edition of ‘‘ Volney’s 
Ruins.” 


Following are some of the ‘‘ obscenities ” 
of the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” :— 

Yes, you men think so. You have given 
yourself liberty. As for woman, you wish 
to keep her in the seraglio. To you every- 
thing is permissible. Is it not so? 

Where there is no love, one cannot be 
obliged to love in spite of herself. 

Only love consecrates marriage, and the 
real marriage is that which is consecrated 
by love. 

Marriage should be first the result of an 
attachment, of a love, if you will, and when 
love exists, and in that case only, marriage 
represents something sacred. But every 
marriage which is not based on a natural 
attachment, on love, has in it nothing that 
is morally obligatory. 

Even if it should be admitted that Mene- 
laus had preferred Helen all his life, Helen 
would have preferred Paris; and so it has 
been, is, and will be eternally. And it can- 
not be otherwise, just as it cannot happen 
that, in a load of chick-peas, two peas marked 
with a special sign should fall side by side. 
Further, this is not only an improbability, 
but it is certain that a feeling of satiety will 
come to Helen or to Menelaus. The whole 
difference is that to one it comes sooner, to 
the other later. It is only in stupid novels 
that it is written that ‘‘they loved each 
other all their lives.” And none but chil- 
dren can believe it. To talk of loving aman 
or woman for life is like saying that a candle 
can burn forever. : 

Marriages have existed, and they do exist, 
for people who have seen and do see, in 
marriage something sacramental, a sacra- 
ment that is binding before God. For such 
people marriages exist, but to us they are 
only hypocrisy and violence. We feel it, 
and to clear ourselves we preach free love ; 
but really, to preach free love is only to call 
backward to the promiscuity of the sexes. 
. . . The old foundation is shattered ; 
we must build a new one, but we must not 
preach debauchery. 


We wish to call the attention of every 
reader of the TWENTIETH CENTURY to the 
advertisement of the Marchal & SmithPiano 
Company. Note the following facts, and tell 
your friends of them, too: that the Company 
pays the freight; thatit sells to the customer 
direct, and not through middlemen, saving 
thus a big item of expense; that every instru- 
mentis guaranteed; that an instrument may 
be kept ox trzal for thirty days, subject to 
the test and inspection of friends and ex- 
perts, after which it may be returned if it is 
not exactly as represented; and that the 
price is within the reach of people of moder- 
ate means. Be sure to write for their pam- 
phlet.— Adv. 


‘¢ Bismarckism,” by H. O. Pentecost. 3c. 


‘“The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pente- 
cost. 3 cents. 


, September 25, 1890 
THE RUSKIN ANTHOLOG 
Cloth, gilt top, ; : 


I.15. 


COMPLETE 
WORKS 

in 24 volumes...... $30 ° = 

in 12 volumes...... 12 


Cheaper Edition 


in paper binding,from 
15c to 30c. each. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


LAND QUESTION. . 


ND OOS I 


Progress and Po verty. 


DELLS 


PISO 


By HENRY GEORGE. a 


Paper, 35 c-nts; cloth, $1.50. 


i 
A SYMPOSIUM ON 


THE LAND QUESTION. — 


eerie eben a 


=% BY ; 
Auberon Herbert, Wordsworth Donisthorpe © 
Svdney Olivier, ii C. Spence, a 
Robert Scott Moffatt, 


ichael Flurscheim, 
Lt.-Col. W. L. R. Scott, Herbert Spencer. Bs 
Henry W. Ley, J. B. Lawrence. 


Paper, 40 cents. Cloth, 75 cents 


II. 
THE OUTCOME OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


By J. H. Levy, a 

late Lecturer on Logic and Economics at the Bir- 
beck Institute and the city of London College, © 
honorary secretary of the National Liberal 
Club, etc., etc. _ Paper, 10 cents. sg 


if es HISTORY OF cs q 
LANDHOLDING IN ENGLAND. 
By JOSEPH FISHER, F.R.H.S. 


P{STORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE ca 
Distribution of Land in England. — 
By WM. BIRKBECK, M.A. a 
Two books in one volume.................. 


Property in Land. 


A passage at arms between the Duke of Argyle 
and Henry George. 15 cents. = 


LOS CERRITOS. — 
A ROMANCE OF THE MODERN TIME, 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 


This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY. 


Count ToustTor’s LATEST Work. 


The boldest work yet written by the Russ 
master. Dealing with the questions of love 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more t 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the s 
ject utterly without gloves. + 

("In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists.only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $x; paper, so cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. _ 


. ‘TWENTIETH | ‘CENTURY. 


rifold Cy trlopedia 


y of iniveréal: Genouledge oe Unabridged Dictionary of 
ne ; 32 volumes; over 25,000 ‘pages ; nearly 7,000 illustrations ; 


hey ae payments. Specimen pages free, ‘Agents Wanted. 
GO: 
aus etn Ave. 


96 pages, Popular, | ] 1¢ NEW YORK: 
en ATLANTA: 


Standard and Holiday ~ gs 
_ 71 Whitehall St. 


| New issues weekly. Prices 
LATEST ISSUES OF 


rit Mention this paper. aes 
erie Humboldt eae 


pRcsoLpey OF ATTENTION. 


By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French eee 455 ee eset 


; phi) 
. Same (Part I IL. = Single number. Price 5 cents. 7 
THE Lea LIGHT AND THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL EVERGY. Illustrated. By G. 
z rie, Mor D Sc. Price 15 cents. 
: ObERN D De D.Sc OP HEAT AND THE SuN ASA eee Ouse OF ENERGY. Illustrated. 
Cc. 


By Sir 

¢ Ramsay, Br R. S., etc.; Sir J. Ball, M. R. I. A., F Se S., ete.; Sir R. I. Murchison, F. R R. 
*. L, ete ; Prof. B. Studer, of Berne ; Prof. A. Favre, of Geneva; Edw. Whimper, Prof. te WwW 
encer, Ph D., F.G.S. Double number. Price, 30 cents. 
1m: (Part II.) Single number. Price x oe 
UINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Prof. qponeaio, 
Sosanquet, M. A. Price 15 cents. ; 
ARWINISM AND os By David G. Ritchie, M A; and ‘ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. By 
‘thomas H. Huxley, F. R.S. Price 15 cents. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By Paolo Mantegazza. 
Same (Part Il) Double number, 30 cents. 

‘HE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By Arnold Toynbee. 
te ouble number, 30 cents. 
3 ie. (Part II. ) Double number, 30 cents. 
HE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, By Dr. Isaac Taylor. Part I, Illustrated, Double number, 30c. 
Same. (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. 
HE EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Prof. Geddes and ae -Arthar Thompson. Illustrated. Double 
number, 30 cents. 
Same. (Part II.) Double number, 30 cents. 
1E Laws OF PRIVATE RIGHT, By George H. Smith. Poanre penioet 30 Sanke- 


a a TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Handy Binder 


Translated from the German by B. 


‘Illustrated ; double number, 30 cts. 


eorge took his aaeines bodily from 
ks of Patrick Edward Dove. 
cademic authority has pronounced Henry 
e's arguments against Malthus simply 
lose of William Godwin and Herbert Spencer, | 
ithout a Loud thought added. 
denry Geor; ge extracted even many of his 
althus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
orgotten work on population. . 
ttack on the wages-fund theory Henr 
| re-employed ideas already well- 
nomic disputes, without giving credit 
1¢ thinkers with whom they originated. 
 George’s ostentatious claim of having 
e old political economy is base- 
mic views he thus characterizes 
abandoned Or adyanced writers 
h wrote his . “Progress and Pov- 
5 


of ‘ Progress and Poverty Ae 


will be sent to any Sadipeaa for SIXTY CENTS! 
Made especially for this paper with the name 
“TWENTIETH CENTURY” in gold letters on cover. 
This binder allows the opening of the papers per- 
fectly flat. It also allows the taking ont and re- 
Bie wil of one or more papers from any part of the 
le without "Peeves duals the other parts. 


Ruins of Empires 


E Og ae the evidence that what- — BY — 
is ith Bik George’ 8 salient ideas ee 
and wi rege VU 
George’s denial of plagiarism from OLNEY. 


-which is given in full—could only mis- ~ 

‘ignorant of Eas piery ss che tng) _ NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 
To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr, Priestly, 
_| a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 


acal Signs and Constellations by the ‘Editor. With 


Ancients, 

Post 8vo, 248. pages. Paper, ‘ies: cloth, 75c. 
(= Printed from entirely new plates, in large 

clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 

| TWENTIETH CENTURY Ryeushing: Company. 


= 8-The Scope and Principles of the Evo- 
fution | hag eo he Hee Dis Lewis G. coe 
‘to cents. — Be eras AR 


Portrait and Map of rag Phegdae Heaven of the. 
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A Rival of ‘‘Les Miserables.” 
TH BE 


Rae Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. 

Anovel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, ieee adie intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved the greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel, 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 

“Better than I,” wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
‘you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 
What Great Critics Think of It: 

Heinrich Heine: “ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ : 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role.’”’ 


Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘‘Itis the Ireland of Paris.” 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 

325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 
_ Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


NUMBERS OF 


VOLUME III. 


eS Or —— 


Twentieth Century 


containing the following Addresses 


BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


Georgeism, The Sunday Question, 
Tardy Reflections on the Johnstown Disaster, 
What Must I Do? Wanted! A New Religion. 
Murder by Law, Politics and Politicians, 

’ An Infamous Conspiracy. 
Clubs, Handcuffs and Dungeon Cells, 
Neither Ballots nor Bullets, A Timid Majority, 
- How to Silence Our Enemies, 
A Gigantic Poorhouse, Utopia, 
The Rich New World, Words! Words! Words! 
A Troublesome God, 

The Crime of the Eleventh of November, 
Respectable Thieves, ‘What Should I Do? 
A Troublesome Belief in a Future Life, 

The Presbyterian Dilemma, 


The Non-Dignity of Labor. 


95 Cents ! 
WitH HANDY BINDER.................055 #1.50 


ORKS OF MAX NORDAU. 


Conventional Lies of Our Civ- 
ilization. 
364 Pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 
{as The sale of this work is ‘prohibited. in 


various parts of Europe. 


‘“This book is not a book ; itis a deed. And those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.”—Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES. 
400 pages. Paper, 5o0c. Cloth, One Dollar 


The ‘“‘ Paradoxes” like the ‘Conventional Lies,” 
deal with prevalent prejudices, 


PARIS SKETCHES, 


PART I. PAPER, 50 cents. 


(@" For table of contents see back numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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ESTABLISHED 1859 INCORPORATED 1877 


Yes, Mthel, my Marchal & Smith Piano is a 
peautiful Instrument. The tone is so sweet and 
pure, the action.so fairy-like, and the finish so 
elegant that not another thing can I wish for. I 
wrote to the factory,and told them just what I 
wanted, and they selected it,and sent it tomefor 
trial, agreeing to take it back and pay all the 
freights if I did not likeit. ButI could not be 
better suited if 1 had a thousand to choose from. 
My dear, when you want a Piano or an Organ 
send for their Catalogue. They have 


\ PIANOS FROM $150.00 TO $1500, 
AND 

ORGANS FROM $35.00 TO $500. 

Write to 


ohe Marchal § Smith Piano Co., 


235 East 21st Street, New York. 
SLUM AM he hh ki hde he hie hie hie ticlin ti, ei (ium 


VLA Mt hh hte he he he meee a YM he bbe eh Le shh hile kh hig hie hie hie tte len 
aE LLL 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE, 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 


x 


| Incrrsott’s Wrirtnes ! 


Unequaled Seminary Equipment. For both sexes 


Classics, Modern Languages, Engineering, Belles 

Lettres, Science, Business Training, English, Music 

(Vocal, ‘Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ), Art, Elocution. 

Fare Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, 

mnasiums. Elevator, steam, gas, bathrooms on 

eee large and handsomely furnished rooms., 
C. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


ALL ABOUT FLOWERS ! 


‘*Fern Leaves” tells it. Send 10 cents for three 
(3) Hyacinth Bulbs, and Sample copy. — 
Fern Cliff Greenhouses, © e 
Springfield, Ohio. 


“SHORTHAND” f:dopabst ct 


editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, tarat tells 
how to learn the is in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. SCOTT- BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, ¥ ew York, 


SHORTHAND Enza 


by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ ex eri- 


ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. ook 
and circulars free. FRANK HABEISON: ‘Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


H OLM AN’ S, 381 kc ae 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and’ Diarrheea, 
Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on paae for 
immediate use. Price 35 cents, 


JosEru McDonouen, 
Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. =r 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 
BOOKS. 


GS Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


ECONOMIC EQUITIES, 


By J. K- INGALLS, author of ‘Sodlal Wealth.” 
- 63 pages. 15 cents. 


‘*How the Church Obstructs Progress,” . 


by Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


a 


: Price, ro cents. 


Pr 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. PP. Eales soi 


Best radia American Stennwiidest n 1 Silv ne 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, 
pha ba $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15. In 3-ounce — 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 
5-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now 0 ‘ 
$14.50 for best grade, full jeweled, unadjuste 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold. Dus 
proof, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 
Silverine. For same qe. Phunting, add $sito 
$10 more 


NEW MODEL « a WETTSTED 


is unequaled in quality and price, Has 16 jewel 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant dou 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted. patent regulator 
| all modern improvements. -In Silverine case, $193 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust: 
proof, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, 
Same, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to ‘$4o. 
| solid Gold eases, up to $rt0 me 


out so good goods at such ae prices, All filled 
gold cases guaranteed ae to gh gt ee ye rs 
by manufacturers and myself. _ 

Best _Watch-work in the world. 


ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. I.—The Gods and Bie Techeree Con: 
tents ; ‘‘ The Gods,” ** Humboldt,’’ Thomas Paine, a 
“Individuality,” % Heretics and Heresies.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Vol. II, —The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
Contents: **The Ghosts,’’»"'The Liberty of Man, 
Woman, and Child,” vf The Declaration of Inde 
pendence, ”“ Abont Farming in Illinois,” ‘ Tribute 
to Rev. Alexander Clark.” x2mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Vol. II1l.—Some Mistakes of “Moses. 12M0, 278 
pp., cloth, $1.25 ; paper, sc cents. 

Vol. IV.—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology. 
(New.) 443 Ppp., pe ie gilt top, $2.00; bint cloth, 
$x.25 ; paper, 50 cents, 

What Must We do to be Saved? 89 pp., 12m0, 
paper, 25 cents, 

Address on Civil Rights. By Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll. Price, 10 cents. 

_Orthodoxy. This is the latest lecture by Robert 
G. Ingersoll, reviewing the creeds of the churches 
and answering them from their own standards. 


ROCHELLE, ILL. 


& 


Just Published. 

New edition (20th), pocket volume,bound in clots s 
on Skin Diseases; Blood Impurities, their Cause © 
and Cure, to which is added an important chapt 

on Nervous Prostration produced by unnature 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, by H 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly re of the late Dr: Se- 
queira and De Pereira, 0 e Aldersgate Sch 

of Medicine, St. Barftholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon- 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 25 cents 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, : 
York. Consultations dai Y, 10 to 2; evenings 6tills, 


PAUL GROSSER, : 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


520 FULTON STREET, : BROOKLYN, 
A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial ; 
Stationery. 


(a TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera 
ture always on hand. sane 


Blasphemy. Argument in the Trial of C. B 
Reynolds. Paper, 2s5c.; cloth, soc. 


Ingersoll s Lectures Complete. 
Bound in One. Volume, 
HALF MOROCCO, 
Containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold at the ex: 


tremely low price of $5. Postpaid. — } Rae jjereent Establishment in i 
jusT PUBLISHED! 2 orld for the nas Moen, Warts Su 


8, Moth, Fr 
d 


Prose-Poems and Selections. 


(With an elegant full- -page steel portrait.) : 
: Powder Marks, ee are 
ROBERT ‘eG INGERSOLL. — : Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheek 


~ ete. © tion f. t office or b 
In silk cloth, beveled edges,gilt ace and sides, $2. 5° 128 page book win ett. Se ana senlo nitectons Peay 


treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receipt of 1¢ o 
JOHN “Hi. WOODBUR #4 


ARRY IN HASTE & REPENT f x Dermatol: 
AT LEISURE is poor puiicy. 
To choose wisely read the 1 WOuD .URY’S 


pamphlet SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rey. Jésse Sele 


Rd ones, or Harmony of the Temperaments in a - 
THE KORAN. 


True Marriage, telling for the first time the phy- 
siology of ‘ falling i in love,’ and ‘how to know 

Transkead by George Sale. 12M0,, ‘cloth, 336 Pag es. 
PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 


when one meets one’s own true mate the 
pee ‘knowledge of a certain sign. 10 cts. 

Mohammed wins no followers in ‘Christend ior 
but every intelligent reader is interested to 


ealth Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 25 c¢, 
om HILL PUB. CO., 129 F. 28th St, New York. 

what was the inspiration that, during cana 
held his sword victorious over_a large 


50° PRINTING OUTFIT/322 
Asia, Africa. and Europe, and still holds 


10 MAGIC HAT RACK. 

To get ane and buyers we will, for 60 days only, 
SUC 130,000,000 followers in the Eastern woud. ghee 
Address TWENTIETH Century. 


AAS AB 88/299: 0-010 
23. 03)VFANO!OIDIHIH'HI 
HUG Patan aL Laity) 
uiuuididoigais'agaa 


‘Zleleltinitiviulviviww 
_————S 
WXIXIYIYES!S ball) lene 
So 


TION, ‘send these two valuable articles 
postpaid on dd bocaely fiver 
or stamps. 3 5 
1.00. THIS is. A WONDER, 
UL OFFER. Outfit used for 
‘Setting up names, printing cards, mark- 
ing linen, books, envelopes, papers,etc.; 
contains 3 alphabets neat type, type holder, 
Tb? ~ indelible ink, pad, tweeners, all in neat 
- ease with Directions, full Catalogue and terms. YOU 
can make: MONEY at printing or selling outfits. 
_ Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address 
UL one tae aoe & BBO.,45 Fatton St, ae sbi Be 


CRIMES AGAINST C 


gf 59 sod 


THER RELIGIONS! Sa 


Chinese Classics. The works of Contact 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D. » 
85 cents. = = é 
_ The Koran of Mohammed. La 

cloth, 60 cents. 

The Talmud: What It Is. 
“Phat wonderful monument of h 
human wisdom, and human fol 

ne? 


oe 
ce 
oe oo 
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Ss. T. GORDON, 


0 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH 
STREET, NEw York. 


; ; am, 
mys Dream Realized. 
or e CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
1 successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
ty and fraternity the foundation pririciples. 
srs receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
spondence of intelligent and industrious men 
id women with a view to membership, invited. 
lets, EoPy. of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
yall. Address Secretary K.C.C.Co., box 427, 
lia, California. 


UL GROSSER, 

_ STATIONER AND PRINTER, 

ee ape : 

(52 Oo FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 

See a ae ; : 

A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial 
ag Stationery. — 


TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 
e always on hand. , 


ROOFING. 


-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only 

0 per roo square feet. Makes a good roof for 

ears, and anyone can putit on. Send stamp for 

ampli and full particulars. : 
Gum ELASTIC ROOFING Co., 

WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


14 4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1890 


I gone 


John Ward, Preacher. 


— 


Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.50. 


One of the best of rationalistic novels; being 
more effective than most things written in liberal- 
izing the orthodox mind. A rival of ‘‘Robert Els- 
mere.” 47,000 already sold. 


By the same author: 
SIDNE Vr -ACNOV BES 120% 3.05 0 5).0 ces dae $1.50, 
THE OLD GARDEN, 
and other verses, new edition, enlarged....... $r.25. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
. Le Row, author of ‘‘English as She is 
Taught,’ etc. Price 1o cents. 


Sale universal. 


A WHE;EEKRKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


Prick, 5.CENTS, 


: F s CH , 


ESTABLISHED 1845 
2 


~ RENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICHS 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 
Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. {6th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


EAVEN AND HELL, 
—416 pages. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 
383 pages ; paper cover. 


By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Mailed, prepaid, for 14 cents each—2s cents for both 
—by the American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- 
lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York city. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured shipped, privilege to examine. 
EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 2 


TYPEWRITER ? 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, t 144 La Salle St., Chicago, 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs, 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, HE 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 

“ Unquestionably this school-is the largest and 
mnost successful of its kind in the United States,” 
—lV. Y. World. 


~ 


fe 
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_If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- ngs 
edy, Mrs. Winstow’s SooTHinc SyruP for | y 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- | A 5.3 Paper, 50 cents. 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures ‘wind Re .e Ghosts and o 
colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


css 


th, $1.25; pap ‘ 
is Dn: ersuil: on Talmagian heology (new). 

: RATIONALISTIC WORKS. Bara os ages. Cloth, $1.23; paper, so cents, 
RELI ISSO 5 . " , on n board, beveled, 


Abbot, Francis Ellingwood. The Way Outof | 
Agnosticism, or the Philosophy of Free Re-- 
-ligion. - Lays the basis of a truly scientific ph 
- losophy of religion, Whatever else an Agnostic [For other w ge 
or Atheistic thinker may throw aside, let him oe ea and cect) oes 
read and answer this workif he can. Cloth, $ Fike 

Allen, Col. Ethan. Reason, the Only Oracle of ees = Gaerne were: 
Man: or, A Compendious System of Natural eee. 


Religion. Cloth, 50 cents. ‘Keeler, Brongan GA Sneek cae of the Bible. wid 
Apochryphal New Testament. Being all the Gos- hr (Being an account of the formation and develop- 

- pels, Epistles, and other pieces now extant, at- | ment ofthe canon). This book should be read | 

tributed in the first four centuries to Jesus abe by every clergyman, layman, scholar, and Lib- 

Christ; his Apostles, and their companions,and | _—_ eral. socents; cloth, or : 


not included in the New Testament yy, its com-. “Kottinger: Prof. H. M: “Youths” Liberal Guide. 
pilers. Cloth, $x. | Moral Culture and Religious: Enlightenment. 
Bacon, Francis. Christian Paradoxes. 1ocents. | $1.00. ; | 
Bae pores Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. ei ‘Larned, B.C: A Critical ini) yet: of Drummond’s : 
Cloth, 4 | “Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” The 
fexends oF ‘the Patriarchs and Prophets. Cloth, ‘i _ best reply yet made to Drummond’ s able work. 
46 pages, 4oc. 
Bibie nar Learners. By Dr. H. Oort, Dr. I. ‘oaye ‘Lux Mundi: Twelve Essays. by Bieven Prominent 


kaas, and Dr. A. Kuenen. 3vols. Cloth, $6 | Theological Writers. The great theological 
Bradlaugh, Charles. A Few Words About the sensation of the day in England. The frank 
Devil (with portrait of Bradlaugh and auto- _ acceptance of Evolution. The ungrudging con- 
biography). Cloth, $1 25. ‘| cession to- ‘modern criticism of the Old Testa- 
D’Holbach, Baron. The System of Nature, ‘or, ment. Cloth, $r.75. 
the Laws of the Moral and Physical World. u capone Jean. CA one Catholic priest, who 
Two volumes in one; cloth, $2. -abjured religious dogmas). Superstition i in All” 
The Letters to Eugenia ; 3 Or, A Presetvey ce = ba Ages Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 
Against Religious Prejudice. $x. ee Muiray, Alex. S.: Manual of Mythology. With 45 
Good Sense.. ¢1. _ plates on tinted paper, ropreeed ne nearly roo 
Doane, T. W. Bible Myths and their Parallels i ins| mythological es Cioth, $1.34 
Other Religions. Numerous illustrations; sdb tal o ‘Donoghue, A.H.: Theology and Mythology. An 
octavo, 600 pages, $2 50. inquiry into the ‘claims of biblical inspiration 


Chadwick. John W.: Bible of Today. This is a re and the supernatural cemns in peEION, : Sr. 
~ condensed result of the scientific criticisms of | 
ce the eae Poors of the Bf Ge Fase Ne Wee a (Pees Po Terral 
ristianity an Agnosticism. controversy. Con- | _. . : ae eae 
sisting of papers contributed to ‘‘The Nine- )AINE’S WORKS. : 
pee Ts aha by Henry bid es Pe oe ue ip) Pe ; é 
_ Thos uxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, | Age of Reason. Paper, 2< cents; cloth 50 cents. 
W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. joc. -| Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophecies. 
Clifford, W. K.: Supernatural Religion: An In- Paper, 40 cents; cloth 75 cents. 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. | Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15 cents. 
De-idedly the most thorough and exhaustive | Crisis. Written during the American Revolution. 
work on the claims of supernaturalism ever | ~ - Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
written. rrr5 pages, 8vo. Cloth, $4; leather, $5 ; Great Works. 8vo, 800 pages. Cloth, $3; leather, Jacobson, A 
morocco, gilt edges, $5.50. eb e _ $43 morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. aontrad c 
Drummond, Prof. Henry: Natural Law in the | political Works—Common Senée, Crisis, Rightsof | 
Spiritual World (not a ‘‘Spiritistic” book.) 438 | ~ — Man. Cloth, $1.50. ; urT 
pages, cloth ; reduced from $1 to soc. A book | Rights of Man.’ Answer to Burke’s Attack on the 


( oc per. dozen 
Lecture at the Boston. 


for Materialists, Agnostics, and Atheists to | “French Revolution. Paper, 2sc.; cloth, ‘BOC, = 
answer. s ay 

Einstein, Morris: Origin and Development of Re- i weenie ste ane of Pale aad 
ligious Ideas and Beliefs, as manifested in his- steel portrait, $r. gous xe 


tory and as seen by reason. Cloth, $1. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essays—tirst series, 

cloth, 3oc.; second series, peal 30C. Complete 

in one volume, half morocco, 75¢ | 


oe a 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques (with ennai. “The 1 


New England Reformers, etc., c oth, 75C. ; Vicar of Savoy. Paper, 25c; cloth, 5OC, 
Feuerbach, L.: Essence of Christianity. Trans- | Confessions. Paper,75 cts; cloth, $1.50. 
lated from the second German. edition by Salter, William M. Ethical Religion. -Recon- 
Marian Evans (George Eliot.) Cloth, $3. | structive thought in religion on a rationalistic | 
Essence of Religion. God the Image. of Man; |. and moral basis. ‘Something to make the mere 
Man's Deperidence on Nature, the Last and | * iconoclast halt. O ty 
Only Source of Religion. Cloth, 50 cents.: -__ rationalistic literat: 
aS HD Sk rege re Rev. a ee Ast 
: egorica 1.50. 
ee eee WORKS. : é Devils Pulpit. Astro-’ 
it - Dieg sis. rigin and 
THE SAFEST CREED, and Twelve Other Dis- __tianity. Portrait. $2. 
courses of Reason. | Bis eas) gma of the Eviden 


“The most satisfactory of Saveline of a sudical: : 
hature we have ever read.’’ 238 pages; cloth, $x. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. amo, ‘cloth 
extra. $1:50. 


A HISTORY OF TRANCENDENTALISM in New man : 
England. Octavo, with portrait of the author, : aged $3 ; cloth, $ : 
Cloth extra, $2.50. ite of. By James Parton. _ 


“Masterly in matter, treatment and style. see 
—[N. Y. Tribune. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A. Study ef 
Primitive Christianity. 8vo,clothextra. $1.75. 
““ Marked by all those elements of strong intellec- 
tuality, refined culture, mental honesty, and skill 
» in argument, which are so prominent in all belie pre 
vious works.”—[New Bedford Mercury. oe 


Gardener, Helen H. Men, Women, ms Gods, 
With an introduction by Col. R. G. epee i. 
_Paper, 50 cents; cloto, $1. White, Andi 

Gibbon, Edward. History of Christianity. Cloth, <2 fhe opposition of 
864 pages. Many illustrations ; $1.50. : : ‘3 


Half-Hours with Some Ancient aad Modern Ceie- 
brated Freethinkers: Thomas Hobbs, Lord | 
Bolingbroke, Condorcet, Spinoza, Anthony Col- | a 
lins, Descartes, M. de Voltaire, John Toland, Docdaaied Seminé ary. quipme 
Comte de Volney,Charles Blount, Percy Bysshe a Classics, Moder: 4 
Shelley, C aude A. Helvetius, Francis Wright, | Lettre ience, B 
Darusm nt, Zeno, Epicurus, Mathew Tindal, | (Vocal, 
David Hume, Dr. Thomas Burnet, Thomas 
Paine, Baptiste de Mirabaud, Baron de Hol- 
bach, Robert Taylor, Jose Dh Barker. By 
e Iconoclast, ” Collins, and Watts he 750. 


i 
1 a 
oA asa 


| October 2, 1890. 


Freethought Pamphlets and Tracts—Con. 
- ‘Victor Hugo’s Oration on Voltaire. French and 
English translations on eee pages ; with 
the Three Great Poems of Goethe, Geo. Eliot, 
and Longfellow. 10 cents. 

Washburn, L. K.: Followers of Jesus. rocents. 
‘Foolishness of Prayer. 10 cents. 

Catholic Menace to Our Government. 5 cents. 
Protestant Menace to Our Government. é cents. 
Public School Question and the Catholic Church, 


Te cents. 

per Réligious Problems. 10 cents. 
Some Thoughts on Immortality. 5 cents. 
Sunday and Sabbath. A lecture delivered before 
‘the Ingersoll Secular Society. oc. 

_ Was Jesus Insane? 1ocents. 

Bible. 10 cents. 

fi 4 ee ________________... 


-———s SOCIOLOGIC AND ECONOMIC. 


~— 


Andrews, Stephen Pearl: The Science of Society. 
Very able. $r. ; : 
Bellamy, Edward: Looking Backward—English 
or German—,o cents. Lays the foundation of 
; the Nationalist movement. 
 Boisgilbert, Edmund: Czsar’s Column. A Story 
of the Twentieth Century. 367 pages, bound in 
—s extra vellum; cloth, $1.25; paper, so cents. 
eerec Penry: Progress and Poverty. 35 cents; 
cloth, $z. 
_ Protection and Free Trade. (Goes to the root of 
the tariff question and solvesit.) Paper,35 cents; 
+s cloth, $1.50. 
Social Problems. 35 cents; cloth, $x. 

_ Gronlund, Laurence: Codperative Commonwealth. 
ie A clear presentation of the doctrines of State 
Socialism. x cents. Eo 
‘Ingalls, J. K.: Economic Equities. 
Social Wealth. $x. 

_ Gum, Dyer D.: Economics of Anarchy. A Study 
of the Industrial Type. 25 cents. 
asquerier, L.: Sociology ; or, The Scientific Re- 
-_ construction of Society, Government, and Prop- 
erty upon the principles of the equality, the 
perpetuity, and the individuality of the private 
“ ownership of life, person, government, home- 
__—_ stead. and the whole product of labor. Cloth, $r. 
&. Salter, William M.: The Problem of Poverty, 10 


cents. 
The Social Ideal, 10 cents. 


15 cents, 


a. With Henry George’s denial 
ee roo pages, 15 cents 
“ane Recent onomic Changes. 

4 Cloth, $2. 

= A STRIKE OF 
_ Millionaires against Miners 
he my ~ : ys 6 % « 
a — OR — 


_ THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 


Yi By HENRY D. LLOYD. 
ps 3 This book tells how the Spring Valley miners 
“a were starved into actual slavery. 


__ It is the story of a monstrous and inhnman crime. 

_ It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

_ and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 
264 pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $x. 

bs. _ Sent Moat pala to any address on receipt of price. 


ad Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


5 A Book for Freethinkers. 


.y IN GOD’S WAY. 
= A NOVEL. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


th _ [Translated from the Norwegian by Elizabeth 
- i ' Carmichael.] 

The most important and the most interesting 

_ -work published during the twelve months by a 
_ well-known author, There are descriptions which 
_ certainly belong to the best and cleverest things 
our literature has ever produced. It would be dif- 
ficult to find anything more tender, soft and refined. 

_ —London Atheneum, 


_ _ All Liberals should get this book and, after read- 
“ ae it, lend it to their orthodox friends. The title, 
_ “In God’s Way,” the fame of the author, and the 

_ intrinsic merit of the story, will incline many per- 

_ sons to read it who would never dream of touching 

- san “infidel”? book. 

= Price, 50 Cents. 


Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY, 
-“* Crumbling Creeds,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. 


> 


<a 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


WORKS ON SEXOLOGY. 


iY Ir 


JN 


Bellamy, Charles J.: An Experiment in Marriage. 
A suggestive solution of the marriage problem. 
This is by a brother of Edward Bellamy, author 
of * Looking Backward.” Paper, soc.; cloth, $:. 

Cowan, John, M.D.: Science of a New Life. 400 
pages, 8vo, $2. The standard work on the sub- 


ect. 

Payeste: Edgar: The Evil that Men Do. Shows 
up the habits of cosmopolitan men, Cloth, $:; 
illuminated paper covers, soc. 

Geddes, Prof. Patrick, and J. Arthur Thompson: 
The Evolution of Sex. The latest and ablest 
work on the subject. The authors have made 
many remarkable discoveries. The English 
edition costs several dollars. You can have 
ours,with all its numerous illustrations, for 6oc. 

Hunt, H.J.: Is Marriagea Failure? Well treated. 
I5 pages, 5 cents. 

Love, Marriage, and Divorce: A discussion be- 
tween Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews. Including the final re- 
plies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New York 
‘Tribune,’ and a subsequent discussion, occur- 
ing twenty years later, between Mr. James and 
Mr. Andrews. 35 cents. 

The Strike of aSex: The female sex of the United 
States go on a strike, claiming their right of 
ownership of their own bodies, and the right to 
say when and how many children they should 
bear. Paper, so cents. 

Tolstoi, Count: The Kreutzer Sonata. Exposes 
the vice of marriage. The greatest unmasking 
Lust has had inmanyaday. A work worthy 
of being chewed and digested, 

Wake, C. Staniland: Growth of the Marriage Re- 
lation. An able essay, 1o cents. 


Announcement of New Works. 


I 


Evolution and Social Reform: Iv. The Scientific 
Method. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 10 


cents. I 
Asa Gray: His Life and Work. By Mrs. Mary 
Treat. 10cents. 3 


Edward Livingston Youmans: The Man and His 
Work. By Prof. John Fiske. 1o cents, 
Iv. 
The Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready. By 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 
Wie 


A Modern Coédperative Colony. 
3 cents. 


By Hagen Dwen. 


THE OUTCOME OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


By J. H. Levy, 


late Lecturer on Logic and Economics at the Bir- 
beck Institute and the city of London College, 
honorary secretary of the National Liberal 
Club, etc., etc. Paper, 10 cents. 


Don't be Without It. 


IT PAYS TO INVESTIGATE. 


\p << 
tort X\ y \\Y 
rel cA 


CaS Lie “3 
a cite 
2nd Descriptive 


C. BENSINGER & (CO, Z Dey St. New York: 


WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


H J. BARRON, 
ty Hot Water Heating. 


48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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FICTION. 


Atherton, Gertrude F.: Los Cerritos: A Romance 
of the Modern Time. This novel contains a 
practical object lesson on the land question. 
‘The descriptions of California scenery are beau- 
tiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Babcock, J.M.L.: The Dawning. Highly commend- 
ed by Hugh O. Pentecost as a good novel on 
social problems, Paper, 50 cents. 

Ball, Mrs.: Clergymen’s Victims. Aradical story. 
25 cents. 

Bellamy, Edward: Looking Backward, 
cloth, $:; in German, 40 cents. 

Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process. 25 cents. 
Miss Ludington’s Sister. 50 cents. 

Bellamy, Charles J.: An Experiment in Marriage. 
50 cents. 

Berthet, Eli: Prehistoric World. 

The story of early man as scientifically told in 
the form of a novel. Cloth, illustrated, 310 
_ pages; socents. Remarkably cheap. 

Bjérnsen, Bj6rnstjerne: In God’s Way. A ration- 
alistic novel, suitable for orthodox friends. 
Paper, so cents. 

Fawcett, Edgar: The Evil that Men Do. Paper, 
so cents ; cloth, $x. 

Gardener, Helen H.: A Thoughtless Yes. 23: pp.; 
50 cents ; cloth, $x. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn: Joshua Davidson—a modern 
imitation of Christ. This masterly novel was 
suppressed by its first American publisher. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Macdonald, Fredricka: Priest and Man. Cloth, 
$x. A well written rationalistic and economic 


novel, 
McDonnell, William: Exeter Hall. A theological 
romance. Cloth, 80cents ; paper, 60 cents. 
Heathens of the Heath. 500 pages ; paper, 80cents. 
Reminiscences of a Preacher. soc.; cloth, 7s5c. 
Piat, Felix: The Rag Picker of Paris. 325 large 
pages ; socents; cloth, $1. 
Putnam, S. P.: Golden Throne. A Theological 


40 cents; 


Romance. Cloth, $1. 
Reade, Winwood: The Outcast. A Freethought 
Romance. 25 cents. 


Schreiner Olive: The Story of an African Farm. 
Rationalistic and pessimistic. 25c.; cloth, 6oc. 
Slenker, Mrs. Elmina D.: The Darwins. A domes- 
ticradical story. 257 pages; soc; cloth, 7sc. 
John’s Way. A domestic radical story. A little 
gem to give to your Christian neighbor. 1sc. 
Mary Jones, the Infidel School Teacher. 20 cents, 
Stepniak: The Blind Musician. socents; cloth, $1. 
Career of a Nihilist. Paper, 15 cents, 
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and sketches from life. Witha preface by Peter 
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$1.25; paper, 25c. 
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“HlYlear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


Asa human being who should be free I demand : 

1. Absolute freedom to think, write, speak, and print whatever I 
please. 

2. Absolute freedom to use vacant land. 

3. Absolute freedom to issue money. 

4. Absolute freedom to trade. 

5. Absolute freedom from compulsory taxation. 

To accomplish this personal freedom I demand— 

1. The immediate and unconditional cessation of all censorship 
of the mails and the press. 

2. The immediate and unconditional cessation of property in 
vacant land. 

3. The immediate and unconditional cessation of restrictions on 
the issue of money and on trade. 

4. The immediate and unconditional cessation of compulsory tax- 
ation. 

And I call on editors, writers, speakers, clergymen, and all other 
men and women to codperate with me in attempting to influence 
public opinion in favor of such absolute personal freedom. 

Hucu O. PENTE€osT. 


On Tuesday evening, September 23, Mayor Chapin, 
Corporation Counsel Jenks, Police Commissioner Hay- 


_ den, and Superintendent of Police Campbell, of Brook- 


lyn, outrageously violated the constitutional right of 


_ citizens of New York to peaceably assemble, by forcibly 


closing the Labor Lyceum against a large number of 


__ Jews who were intending to enter it for the purpose of 


celebrating the Jewish Day of Atonement. The “ Pio- 


neers of Freedom” had hired the hall and issued a cir- 


ment 
Speeches relating to Anarchism and the use of dynamite and 


cular for the purpose of advertising the meeting. The 
“Pioneers of Freedom” are Jewish Freethinkers. The 
orthodox Jews determined to have their meeting pre- 
vented, as they did in New York last year, andin order 
to accomplish their purpose Rabbi Friedlander, of 
Brooklyn, presented to the Mayor a copy of what pur- 
ported to be a translation of the circular referred to 
above. In his translation Rabbi Friedlander stooped 
to the dishonorable trick of introducing incendiary 
matter notin the circular. In the following sentences 
I put in italics what he interpolated:— 


This company feel it their duty to celebrate the coming Atone- 
by eating, drinking, dancing, promenading, and 


powder. 
We desire to throw off the yoke of the State, under whose weight 
we lie, 6y means of powder and dynamite, which we intend to use 


against religion and public and private property. 


If your God is deaf, if he is sleeping, or conversing with some 
one, let our Atonement ball awake him. Let the tones of our music 
tear hisearsopen. Let our revolutionary speeches with dynamite 
and powder interrupt his conversations. 

We will take the capitalist in the right hand and religion in the 
left hand, and say they both shall go to the devil dy means of 
the use of dynamite and powder. 

Anarchy in the right hand and revolution and dynamite in the left. 

What do our readers think of the clergyman who was 
guilty of such shameful misrepresentation as this? 
And what do they think of a public official who will 
use the power of his office in an unconstitutional man- 
ner, as Mayor Chapin did, to gain the votes of the ortho- 
dox Jews? 

There is no law that'authorizes the Brooklyn authori- 
ties to prevent a peaceful meeting, and if the “ Pioneers 
of Freedom” had defended themselves against the at- 
tack of the hundred policemen who closed their hall 
against them and dispersed them they would have acted 
quite within the limits of their rights under the con- 
stitutions of the United States and the State of New 
York, which guarantee to all the right of free speech 
and self-defense. But if the “Pioneers of Freedom” 
had defended themselves against the police they would 
have been called a mob, and the occasion would have 
been spoken of as a riot, and the “Pioneers of Free- 
dom” would have been punished and the police glori- 
fied. 

The “ Pioneers of Freedom” did right to not resist 
the polic>. It is wiser tosuffer injustice than to avenge 
it. Asisit is, they are in the right and the Brook- 
lyn authorities are in the wrong, and we have (added 
to the Haymarket affair, the attack of the police on a 
Socialist meeting in Union square soon after, the preven- 
tion of a peaceable meeting in Philadelphia on November 
11, 1889, ina manner precisely similar to the Brooklyn 
outrage) another example of how willing Government 
officials are to unconstitutionally persecute poor people. 
These are the kind of acts which open the people’s 
eyes to the unjust and oppressive nature of military 
government. These are the kind of acts which produce 
rational Anarchists, and which, if persisted in, will in- 
fluence the irrational victims of them to deeds of vio- 
lence in self-defense. 

Once again I lift up my voice in warning to the in- 
dividuals who are in power—to the politicians and cler- 
gymen—not to ignore the fact that most of the people 
are as brutal in their instincts as themselves, and that 
beyond a certain point they will not endure being 
trampled on. To the poor I say: Offer none but passive 
resistance to injustice. To the politicians I say: Be- 
ware lest you provoke the poor to active resistance, 

This is all I have to say on the subject now, butnext 
Sunday I will make it the theme of my address. My 
subject will be: “The Brooklyn Outrage,” 
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Wuere is the fool-killer? Keep him away from 
Principal James Cusack, of Public School No. 7, and 
Principal John Gallagher, of the Training School, and 
some of the other principals of schools, all of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Why? Because it would be death to them 
if he should meet them. ‘These principals are trying 
to have Longfellow’s “ Building of the Ship” excluded 
from the text books used in Brooklyn, on account of 
its obscenity. Here are some of the passages they re- 
gard as dangerous to the morals of the school chil- 


dren :— 
Ang for a moment one might mark 
\y What had been hidden by the dark, ~ 
That the head of the maiden lay at rest. 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast ! 


She starts—she moves—she seems: to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 
And spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean’s arms! . 


Take her, Oh bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms 
Withr all her youth and all her charms! 


‘How beautiful she is! How fair 
She lies within those arms that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care! 
Will somebody please start a society for the Preven- 
tion of Falling Leaves? The trees in this section of 
country are becoming shcckingly naked! 


FaTHER HunTINGTON attended the meeting of clergy- 
men that, for the purpose of giving the new People’s 
Municipal League political party a religious boom, was 
Held in Hardman Hall, New York. When the pro- 
ceedings were well under way, Father Huntington 
“ offered-a resolution that no candidate be considered 
for nomination for Mayor unless he be accepted as a 
candidate by a major:ty of the labor organizations of 
the city.” 
sands of the people of this city who have a profound 
distrust of thé clergy. They see that a large number 
of the most criminal classes attend the churches. 
“What we want to do is to take off our coats and go 
- down to the people.” This incident presents Father 
‘ Huntington in a new role—that of a practical joker. 
He must have enjoyed the fun. Whathappened? The 
chairman rapped Father Huntington down, under the 
five-minute-speech rule, and in a few minutes the con- 
fefence adjourned: Fancy a company of one hundred 
N=w York clergymen allying themselves with laboring 
pe ple—carpenters, such as Jesus, tent-makers, such as 
St. Paul, and the like! 


1t Lecomes ‘“‘respectable”’ to werk fc ra living. 


MoreE cigars are manufactured in Binghamton than 
in any Other city in this state but one. The Bingham- 
ton Cigar Manufacturers’ Association, Henry Jackson 
president, representing seventeen large factories, with 
an iron hand rules the town. It controls both political 
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He then said “that there are tens of thou- 


That they will never do until © 
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parties, and the police are its abject slaves. For years 
it has been grinding down the wages of itsemployés. __ 
A recent cut in wages reduced the cigar makers’payto 
less than six dollars a week. The working people be- — 
long to no union, but this tyranny goaded them to ~ 
strike for a dollar a day, whereupon the employers had 
about sixty strikers arrested for “picketing.” Bail was © 
fixed by the subservient court atsums whichaggregated _ 
$3,500,000. The prisoners were then tried, withthedoors _ 
of the court room closed against their friends and the _ 
public, and five of them have been sent to the ete 
penitentiary. 

I am indebted for these facts to thee evening edition __ 
of the New York “World,” and they furnish another 
of the several recent examples in which monopolists 
have used the police and the courts, in violation of the 
principles of American government, to outrageously 
persecute poor people guilty of no offense against the 
laws of the land. I say again, that if this sortof thing 
is not stopped the country will inevitably be plunged __ 
into the horrors of riot and revolution, andthe monopo- __ 
lists will be to blame for it. a % 


Here is an interesting and instructive paragraph 
clipped from the “Sun” 23 

The sanitary police have just completed an inspection of the — 
dumps on both rivers. They found in the filthy recesses under the yo 
platform on the bulkheads over which the ash carts are backed to 3 E 
the scows, settlements of Italian ragpickers. The Italians have 
been driven from these underground holes time and time again, but 
as soon as the police give them a chance they return and squat __ 
where they haveno rent to pay. Their bedding usually consists of _ 
unwashed rags raked from ash barrels. The Sanitary Bureau has 
notified Street Cleaning Commissioner acaties asking him to help 
scatter them. Be 


I venture two reflections :— Ex 

1. The world is not in a happy condition when “set- — 
tlements” of human beings find it necessary to in- 
habit “ filthy recesses,” “underground holes,” such as 
are described in the foregoing paragraph; and that, 
too, at the centre of civilization in this country. A 
fact like this should be very damaging to the vocal — 
organs of the Americaneagle. Is it due to “ourbenef- 
icent protective tariff system,” or to our “honest 
money” system, or to the “civilizing influence of — 
private property in land,” or to “the preaching of the 
gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ,” who, by 
the way, had not- where to lay his head, orto all of ~ 
them combined? To all of them combined,I think,in- 
cluding the gospel—as it is generally preached. a 

2. It will be seen that it is part of the business of the __ 
police to see to it that poor people do not “squat where | 
they have no rent to pay.” Make no mistake about it: 
this is what the police are partly for—to drive poor — 
people into houses for which they must pay rent. The 
poor people are blamed for not being economical, and 
then, wheii they try to save a little money by'not pay- — 
ing rent they are not allowed to. Consider this start- 
ling fact: There is not a foot of land inthe United — 
States on which a moneyless man may liedowntosleep — 
without being subject to a law under wh‘c4 he may be 
awakened and driven off. Truly, “ The birds of the air 
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have nests and the foxes have holes, but the son of 
man [if he is poor] hath not where to lay his head.” 
_ And yet we are told that all things are ordered or per- 
mitted by the will of a good “God”! There must bea 
screw loose somewhere. 


VOLTAIRINE DE CLeEyRE, of Philadelphia, referring to 
my saying in the issue of September 11: “I do not be- 
lieve in ‘free love’ as that phrase is commonly under- 
stood,” asks whether I believe in Anarchism as that 
word is commonly understood. I answer, No. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Union City, Mich., whose signa- 


- ture I cannot read, puts this question :— 


A workingman, during’more than a half century of incessant toil 
and rigid economy in living, saved up what he could against a 
rainy day. Heis now old and infirm, can no longer labor, but is 
obliged to eke out the remnant of his days on what was laid by dur- 
ing the vigor of manhood. Now, if all interest taking be robbery, 
what is the just course for him to pursue? Having sold out his busi- 
ness, being no longer able to carry it on, he must either take inter- 
est on his small capital to add to his subsistence and bear the brand 
and stigma of a robber, or else live on his small substance and end 
his days a pauper in a poorhouse. The writer is the workingman, 
_ and will Mr. Pentecost please show us the honorable course to pur- 
sue. 


There are only two ways by which wealth in any 
form can be acquired honestly :— 

1. By producing it. 

2. By receiving it as a gift. 

Interest, therefore,is robbery. Interest isnot earned 
by the person who receives it. It is produced by the 
enforcement of laws restricting the amount of mcney 
in circulation. It is the product of monopoly. My 
correspondent was once a wage-earner. He is now a 
money lender. He was once a producer. He is now 
an idler. He once lived by his own labor. He now 
lives by the labor of others. He was once a worker. He 
isnowa drone. He was oncea useful member of society. 
He is now a parasite. These are disagreeable truths, 
but they are truths. I am not responsible for them. 
I merely perform the unpleasant function of stating 


them. As for myself, I am less miserable if I do not 


_ take interest. When one- clearly sees that to take in- 
_ terest is to increase the miseries of the Tace, and thus 
_ increase one’s own misery, I see nothing to do but to 
not take interest. Society can only be regenerated by 
each individual regenerating himself. The time for 
each individual to regenerate himself is zow. My cor- 
_ respondent, in what I have said, may clearly see what I 
_ think is “the honorable courseto pursue.” What he will 
do is this: He will turn the matter over in his brain 


_ and do that which will result in the least misery to 


_ himself. If he is less miserable while legally appro- 
_ priating what others produce, he will continue to 
_live as at present. If he would be less miserable by 
_ ceasing to appropriate what others produce, he will 

In this way we all decide what course of conduct 

_ to pursue. 
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two weeks ago that this is not so, but that the people 
who come to the New York meeting are, apparently, 
not able to contribute as much money as was once 
given, If I were willing to allow two or three persons 
to make up deficits, I could have stayed in Masonic 
Temple, but I prefer to be in a cheaper hall and have 
the expenses met bya basket coliection. My meetings, 
at present, cost nearly a hundred dollars a week, and 
from twelve to fifteen hundred persons attend. There 
is nothing very discouraging about this. I write this 
because a number of friends have expressed solicitude 
about the fate of the meetings. The meetings are 
vigorous and healthy, and being already nearly three 
years old they seem to have come to stay. 


Tuer attention of our readers is particularly called to 
the advertisement of Rev. James B. Converse, editor of 
the “ Christian Patriot” and author of ‘‘ The Bible and 
the Land,” a book that advocates the limited Single-tax. 
Mr. Converse wrote to Mr. Leubuscher, proposing that 
we should advertise and sellhis book. Mr. Leubuscher 
replied that we would prefer to have Mr. Converse ad- 
vertise the book in our columns. Mr. Leubuscher’s pro- 
posal is one that he frequently makes when the book 
to be advertised is one that we have no special pro- 
pagandist interest in selling. Mr. Converse replied by 
offering the advertisement referredto. By reading the 
advertisement it will be seen that Mr. Converse does 
not expect it to pay him. Why then should he expect 
us week after week to use our limited space in advér-. 
tising his book? Does he think we are in duty bound ° 
to do what he thinks it will not pay him to do? 


e 
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As for his saying that we do not wish to hear the 
Christian side of questions that we discuss, he is much 
mistaken. A file of our paper will show fhat we are™ 
absolutely impartial in publishing “the other side,” 
whatever side itmay be. Mr. Converse will cheerfully © 
be accorded a reasonable amount of space in these col- 
ummns to preach any phase of his religious or economic 
g spel he may choose to set before our readers. One 
of the mental comforts I havein editing this magazine 
is in the thought that if I am preaching error some cor- 
respondent or contributor is constantly presenting “the 
other side,” so that our readers are in no danger of be- 
ing misled. I do not wish my opinions to prevail un- ° 
less they are true. If any one can show that I am 
wrong in anything or everything I say no one will be | 
more pleased than I. Mr. Converse is badly mistaken 
in his judgment of the spirit in which this magazine 
is conducted. 

No extra charge will be made for this bit of editorial 
supplementary advertising, and with it our good will 
toward Mr. Converse, his paper, and his book, is thrown 
in. 


Reap the advertisement on the second advertising 


de page of my little tracts, which we issue for propaganda 
_ Jupcine from letters received, many of our readers work. They are three cents apiece; two cents apiece 


__ have obtained the impression that the attendance on for tweny-five or more in one order. Get some of them 
and give them to your friends. H,,0., Pi 


¢ 


4 Sunday meetings has fallen off. I distinctly said 
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ee 


toad Yi 


of Stage i 
the ernment. 


-non-existence, this. 
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SELF-PRESERVATION. 


Society organized as it is, a factor in trade and 
government is theft. Men steal legally. To rob other 


_ men of their chance to labor, they forestall land. To 
~ fob them of the results of labor, they seize privileges 


through law. These privileges manifest themselves 
chiefly in restrictions of trade, in appropriations of 
ground rent, in the taking of interest, in the watering 

in the collection of unnecessary revenue by 
Rent, interest, profits, taxes—these 
the terfis ind: cating legalized social theft. Would men 
but cease such theft, society might be regenerated. 


How to end this legalized theft—here the moving 
problem. Shall we await a rearrangement of laws, or 
begin with self? Shall the man of honest intentions 
declare: ‘“‘ Never, under any circumstances, shall I share 
in rent, interest, profits, or taxes?” Or shall he avow, 
in the words of the German proverb: ‘ When with the 
wolves, I howl] and devour?” Or shall he compromise? 


Can man in society stop stealing? He may bank 
money for safety, refuse its interest—and let the in- 
crease go to the banker. He may forego investments 
in vacant land—and see an idle neighbor, whose con- 
science is legalized, waxing rich on speculation. He 
may, with difficulty, choose a business not bolstered up 
by tariff or tax in any form—and increase his bur- 
dens in getting along. By these steps may he move 
toward martyrdom. 

But, if he is to live up to his principle, he has even 
now only just begun. He must invest in no monopoly 
stocks; he must never take profits arising from scarcity 
prices; beyond reward for his labor, he must reject the 
advantages of copyright or patent law; he must boy- 
cott the sweater; above all, he must disregard the slave 


‘wage-scale fixed by competition and pay his laborer 


full wages, the full product. 


His laborer is every man who works for him—di-. 


rectly or indirectly. 

And at this point the self-reformer’s principle halts. 
Pay your help all their product, and, with things as 
they are, what would be left you? Nothing. To cease 
employing men is to cease living among men. Here, 
then, must be compromise. Why? Because one must 
live—or die. And if one is to live, then must he take 
up with the laws of self-preservation. 


Trades-unions exist under this law. It is their sole 
justification. The unions, at times, maintain wages 
and enforce better treatment than employers would 
otherwise accord them. Unions dissolved, and there 
follow low wages and slavery, undisguised. Near to 
Rather than bear with it, many 
prefer death. And the conditions involved in poverty 
carry with them death by wholesale. So, dreading 
misery and death, in order that they. may live on, 
men lie and steal in business, resort to industrial war 
for better wages, take by law some of the product of 
other men’s labor, They fight for self-preservation, 
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Turning from absolute principle at this point, where __ 
is compromise to end? This for each, himself, to say. — 
And here reformers are seen after more than one — 
type. 4 
One type of the compromise-reformer inquires: 
Under the circumstances, what is best to be done ? * 

Another, is the act legal ? o 


This second reformer points out evilin land specula- __ 
tion with his left hand, and gathers in from it what 
profit he can with his right. With himitisright tobe 
a millionaire through statute privileges; it is right to 
set up schemes to fleece the already shorn; right to 
exact highest profits and interest; right, no matter — 
how great his own gains, to pay only current wages, — 
Anything, not leading to jail or to intolerable adverse — 
public opinion, is right. But meantime this reformer 
speaks well of honesty—respects it, in the abstract. 


What do circumstances permit the reformers who © 
will doas best they can? One has accumulated means, 
and, advanced in life, lives on interest; society permits 
him this course and only this. Another, by shrewd 
competition, ruinous to others, carves out a little busi- 
ness from the ruck of affairs, really, since by amite 
he enriches it, doing the world good. Another, what F 
with a slice of interest, a morsel of profits, a bit of jan + 
rent mingled with house rent, derives a light income, 
to supplement meagre wages. Another, pecasiok ae 
gaining much in speculation this year, loses more next. ~ 
Another, in a venture, makes the sole lucky hit of his 
life, perhaps all a robbery. Must such men, beholding © 
a society living by theft, throw up their hands con- 
science stricken, cease their pecking at the product of ~ 
the labor of others, and trust to fate blindly? They — 
might wish to be square, allof them. But square men — 
in a world that offers social clinching spaces of every — 
shape but square! r 


Let each act be judged by itself. Then may theman ~ 
of conscience reconcile himself, if that be possible, to — 
himself and to the world as itis. The time will come 
when to hold land vacant will seem the crime that it 
is; when men will try to reward labor according to its — 
efforts; when not to labor will be a disgrace. Farfrom — 
that are we yet. But their aim this better time, at war 
with theft, with injustice, and each act judged of 
in itself, reformers, compromising with the dishones 
world, but doing the best circumstances permit, may — 
rise conspicuous for practical honesty, for philanthro- | 
phy even, in society as itis. At least, they may con- — 
sistently shun and denounce heartlessness. Does not — 
the hope for the future society—in which stealing will © 
play no part—lie, if in any, in men of this type, com- — 
promisers though they be? If with every act of theft © 
each admits he steals, and steals to live, how long un- © 
til society becomes aware of the thieving all do, and — 
calls for an end to it? J. W. Sutiivan. 
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A CLERGYMAN who refrains from uttering any of his 
sincere convictions for fear of unpleasant consequence 
to himself is not worthy to be called a disciple of Jes 
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me Lek Sad TT OAV, 


BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Like the black shadow of some gruesome power, 
Some vast and formless horror, given to be 

A tyrant to men’s weak credulity, 

A blight upon their beauty and their flower— 


That demon, Superstition, with its dower 
Of suffering, death, and ghastly prophecy, 
Make him a slave who was anointed free 
And darkens with its pall each joyous hour: 


It broods above the strong and starry mind, 
And seeks with weird devices to affright 
The soul that burns with sweet and high desire; 


Yet such a soul has eyes and is not blind, 

And, meeting the old spectre of the night, 

Dissolves it into nothingness like fire, 
New York. : 


Sere All. A CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST? 


BY W. D. P. BLISS. 
Because I was made a Christian by Karl Marx, and 
a Socialist by Jesus Christ. I do not strive to be para- 
doxical ; to me this is a life-fact. 
I had supposed myself a Christian long before I read 
Karl Marx. I called myself one; I believed in Christ; 
I worshiped Him; I prayed to Him; I preached Him; 


I did everything except follow Him—in other words I 


was anything except a Christian. 

But one day I became interested in Socialism, especi- 
ally in Karl Marx. He produced on mea deep impres- 
sion. I began to see what life was. A veil arose. Sud- 
denly, as I was thinking, it flashed on me what Christ 
was, and what Christianity was. The cross was its 
centre. Christianity was the attainment of the highest 


. ideal for the world, and the highest individuality for 


- made me one. 


each person through the sacrifice of the individual. 
Those that seek life lose it, and those that sacrifice 
life for the good of all, find it. Such was the secret of 
Christianity, a life. Henceforth I have striven to be a 
Christian. 

But I was not yet a Socialist. Karl Marx had not 
I was afraid of his system. I began to 
study. But gradually it came to me, that, starting with 
Christ, one must come out a Socialist. Jesus made me 
a Socialist. Socialism seems to me the form society 


“must take that is based on sacrifice of the individual, 


while its outcome will be the highest individuality. 
Tolstoi, the Christian Anarchist, seems to me to follow 
the letter, but not the spirit of Christ. Jesus Christ 
taught Brotherhood. Tolstoi is a grand sentimental 
Individualist who feels but does not think. All Anar- 
chism seems to me the utmost assertion of self ; Social- 
ism the abnegation of self. The end of Anarchism 
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‘must be, I think, the despotic rule of the mightiest in- 


dividual. The end of Socialism, freedom for each and 
for all. 

Thus far I have told you how I became a Christian 
Socialist rather than why I am one. I have done so, 
because I am enough at once of a Hegelian and a Posi- 
tivist to believe that a concrete life-fact is also the most 
real thought-fact. However, in as few words as I can, 
I will try to tell you why I believe in Christian Social- 
ism. As it is a two-fold concept, I shall have to give it 
a two-fold answer. 

First, 1am a Christian because I am a Rationalist. 
It seems to me the reasonable thing to be, In judging 
truth, I put neither Christ nor Bible nor Church nor 
faith nor anything else above reason. My reason may 
be mistaken, but it is all I have to go by, and by it I 
propose to go. Now, by evidence of history, science, 
and modern psychic research, it seems to me proven 
that over the kingdoms of the inorganic and organic, 
is the kingdom of spirit. To meit seems equally proven 
on rational evidence that there runs through all the 
universe of matter, mind, and spirit, a unity fathom- 
less, mystic, infinite. That unity I call God. Study- 
ing God through facts, I dare to try to understand 
him through a study of his highest manifestation, man, 
As there is personality in man, I believe there is in 


' God, since a part cannot be greater than the whole. I 


thus come to believe ina spiritual personal God. The 
best men that I know cause suffering to their children 
(e.g., the sending of a child away from home to school) 
for the children’s good. HencelI explain God's allow- 
ance of human sorrow. The wisest earthly parents 
that I know also allow their children to a large extent 
to work out their own life problems instead of solving 
everything forthem. SolI believe God allows the world 
to stumble toward truth instead of making the world 
perfect in all things at once. If the sorrow and suffer- 
ing seem great for a loving God to allow, we must re- 
member that on the evolutionary philosophy our life 
here is but a moment in the developing true life. Sin 
I callignorance. I do not thus deny human responsi- 
bility. I believe men to be often responsible for ignor- 
ance (ministers for example on social questions) but 
much that people call sin I do not consider men re- 
sponsible for. The more I see of the world and of life, 
the more I love and admire and believe in human na- 
ture, especially among the working classes, who live 
closer to honest, simple ways. Even the street walker 
of the city, is often, Iam convinced, more virtuous in 
the true sense than many a fashionable wife. People 
are not wholly, but largely, what circumstances make 
them. People cannot live the Golden Rule by them- 
selves. It is impossible to apply it to a market based 
upon competition. Christ never intended men to be 
perfect by themselves. That would develop Pharisee- 
ism and religious selfness. Protestant Individualism 
consistently runs to Phariseeism. Christ’s law is a so- 
ciallaw. No man can live to himself alone. Evolu- 
tion is God developing a perfect whole, and perfect in 
every part. Such, in brief, is my theodicy. 

Christ seems to me the highest and thus far the only 
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perfect manifestation of God. Personally, I believe 
Him to have been virgin born, though I think it makes 
little difference how he was born; the main questions 
are, How did He live? and Are we living like Him? I believe 
in what people call the miraculous. It seems to me 
the most natural thing in the world, simply the coming 
down of the spiritual into the organic, exactly as the 
organic runs its roots down into the inorganic. I do 
not believe in all Bible miracles, and I do believe in 
some modern miracles. To me it is alla matter of evi- 
dence. What we call miracles being the thing natur- 
ally to be looked for in so spiritual a man as Christ, I 
find satisfactory evidence that He was a Miracle 
Worker, and I believe that He rose from the dead a 
spiritized body. ‘To me He is the one God-manifested, 
ideal Master-man. Hence I try to follow Him. This 
is why IamaChristian. The Bible I believe to be a 
very fallible, but often, also, a very inspired divine 
word ; divine in the sense that man*is. Why I am a 
Socialist I can state more briefly. Again it is because 
it seems the reasonable thing to be. Two and two 
make four, and often are as good as eight. Two from 
two leaves nothing, and often less than nothing. This 
seems to me the difference between Socialism and 
Anarchism. 

Working together j is better than pulling apart. 
you will say: “Anarchists do not object to combina- 
tion, provided it is voluntary combination. Socialism 
is involuntary combination, or Paternalism, that is, 
despotism.” I deny this. Socialism is not Paternal- 
ism. By its derivation, its history, its root idea, it is 
essentially democratic. It is brotherhoodism.. A pat- 
ernal Socialist is a self-contradiction. To call Bismarck 
a Socialist argues utmost ignorance. Witness the one 
million five hundred thousand votes of true German 
Socialists against the paternal despotism of Emperor 
William and of Bismarck. Socialism in America is not 
turning everything over to Uncle Sam, and teasing 
him for candy, or for office, wnless Uncle Sam be the people. 
Socialism is not even the rule of the majority. It is 
the rule of a//. It believes in minority representation, 
andin the referendum. It is the community doing its 
own business, controlling its own affairs, and as a 
whole, 

But you say, will not this lead to despotism? Sup- 
pose a man does not want to be part of such a Govern- 
ment, what then? Should he be compelled to pay 
taxes? Weanswer no, Only he would have no part 
in land or business that involves any exchange. He 
can do what he likes individually, but he cannot inter- 
fere with things that pertain to the whole. 

Anarchism, on the other hand, beginning with super- 
ficial freedom, would end, we believe, in the tule of 
the strongest few and the subserviency of the rest to 
them. This is largely what we have today. Mr. Car- 
negie argues that he and a few of his friends are the 
smartest money makers raised up of God tu rob other 
people and then to use their robbings for the popular 
good. This is pure paternalism and consistent An- 
archism. Socialism is the foe of Paternalism. One can- 
not get away from rule. It must be either the rule of 


’ might or the rule of brotherhood. Till men are per- 


But ‘ 
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fect you can find perfection under neither rule. But 
even as men are, we prefer the rule of all to the rule 
of might. Says Mr. Donisthorpe, the English An- 
archist : “It is a mistake to suppose that Anarchism is ~ 
lawless. Nothing of the kind. Where there 
is no ruling body, where there is no governmental au- 
thority, as in San Francisco, within the memory of 
many of us, what happens? Did the marauders and 
pests of society carry all beforethem? Nota bit of it, 
Those who had inherited the habits of a social and 
methodical mode of life, owing to its greater average = 
economy, banded themselves together and straightway 3 
lynched those who were desirous of violating the prin- ~— 
ciples of order and method.” Headds: “This was 
Anarchism.” Exactly, and we prefer Uncle Sam, with 
all his faults, to Judge Lynch. Anarchismisthemirage 
of freedom that tempts the foolish°and a few master a . 
minds led away by the pride of intellect from common ~ 
sense to abstruse theorizing. But the philosophy of — 
Christ was deeper, that whoesoever would find his life — 
(individuality) should lose it, and whoesoever willlose 
his life shall find it. By self-renunciation for the 4 
good of all, not by self. seeking, do we come to our — 
true selves. 
History, too, to my thinking, furnishes deepest ar- 
gument for Socialism, pointing out the gradual de- — 
velopment of the social organism, out of a number. of @ 
lower organisms, men and women. is 
Hence, because reason bids me, because Christ leads, — 
because history speaks, because the hungry call, be- 
cause the weak have need, because the children perish, — 
because the poor are brothers of mine, 1 do whatIcan ~ 
for Christian Socialism. : 
Boston, Mass. 


A REPLY. TO *CRITICS + 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STRIKE OF A SEX.” 


As Mr. Pentecost has made a gratifying comment on 4 
my book, “The Strike of a Sex,” and as the TWENTIETH __ 
Century is a most active and attractive leader in radi- 
cal thought, I venture to address a few words to its 
readers in regard to a point whichis bringing mesome — 
mild remonstrance from women of the highest intelli- 
gence in this country and in England. . 

The point to which I refer is my making it appear 
in my book that man is superior to woman, and the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter, which I have lately re- — 
ceived from Mona Caird, states the objection:— 

There is only one sentiment in your book to which I would demur. — 4 
That is the making the inferiority of woman to man a foregone con- : a 
clusion. Any one who realizes so acutely as you do the sufferings 
and disadvantages of the woman’s lot will readily admit that hith- 
erto the powers of women have had neither scope nor encourage- 
ment. Does it not strike you as unphilosophical to decide before 
experiment what the final result of the freer and less oppressed life 
will be? Your conclusion may indeed prove just, but I think your — 
data are at present insufficient. a 

? have seen a similar criticism, mingled with sweet 
praise, which was made by a lady distinguished as a 
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_ worker in the cause of woman’s freedom in this country. 
_ I trust I may be pardoned in saying that “The Strike of 
a Sex” was not written from any mercenary desire to 


produce a sensational piece of fiction. It was a heart- 
felt expression of the deepest compassion for woman in 
the perils and injustices by which sheis environed, and, 
slight as itis, was a sincere tribute of admiration for 
her sublime and unsurpassable endurance. I therefore 
feel far more sensitive to woman’s criticism of my book 


_ than I dotothat of any other critic, and am anxious 
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that my real sentiments should not be misunder- 


stood. 


I readily admit, as Mona Caird suggests, that, in view 
of the fearful disadvantages under which woman now 
rests, any positive assertion of the superiority of man 
to woman does seem to be unfair and illogical. But 
the superiority which I hadin mind, and which I might 
perhaps have expressed by a better word, was of a to- 
tally different kind from the superiority of force which 
now exists. Man is now practically the master of 
woman, and is made so by every legal advantage and 
quasi moral precept. This seems to me to be as flagrant 
a wrong as slavery was and not to differ essentially 
fromit. A woman’s life is virtually in the hands of her 
husband. He may not destroy her outright with im- 
punity, but he can, through a selfish disregard for her 
welfare and in the exercise of his legal power over her, 
shorten and embitter her days by oppression, and make 
“the clods of the valley sweet to her.” 

The idea which I wanted to convey in my book was, 
that when the sexes are fully reconciled to each other, 
and when woman is given the perfect legal equality to 
which she is entitled and which is now unjustly with- 
held from her, man will be found to be the dynamic 
and woman the conspicuous member of a splendid 
dualty, a relation which will be perfectly restful and 
acceptable to both. It will belike a splendid arch, rest- 
ing on a rugged foundation. 

But instead of maintaining, as some of my woman 
critics do, that woman is the exact and rigid equal of 
man, I would be far more generous. Certainly the 
glory of a woman can never be the glory of aman. It 
is perfectly unattainable to him and he can never hope 
to usurp it. I would say, therefore, that in the pecu- 
liar and noble qualities of her sex, as wellasin genuine 
brilliancy, she is superior to man, distinguished, unique, 
and inimitable. 

I confess to having some unsatisfied curiosity to know 
how woman regards the suggestion made in “The 
Strike of a Sex” for the solution of the social evil. 
The combinations of women are increasing and becom- 
ing larger every year. One of the latest is the Woman’s 
National Liberal Union. When these combinations of 
women are placed upon an equal legal footing with men, 
I believe they will have a tremendous influence in cor- 
recting social wrongs. Have any of you read Lady 
Florence Dixie’s “Gloriana; or, The Woman’s Revolu- 
tion of 1900,” just being imported by Brentano? I 
quote from it:— 


Her’s, though a dream, is stern reality, mingled with visions of a 
future day. Her’s is a dream of hideous, living wrong, wrong 
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which ’tis woman’s duty to proclaim and man’s to right, and right 
right speedily, or crush the forms of justice under foot. 


New York. 
CHEM CROSS sOPaCARIST,. 


BY T, J. SHELTON. 


You anti-capital punishment men are off on a half 
truth. If you do not follow Jesus Christ in everything, 
you will wabble, that’s all. He is the way, the truth, 
the light, and the life on everything and in everything 
which concerns man. There is no other way, no other 
life, no other light, and the sooner you fellows find this 
out the sooner you will stop wabbling. 

Now, here you go whooping up the anti-hang idea 
with your eyes fixed on the hanging of bad men. This 
is all right as far as it goes, but itis a half-lie. It is 
wrong to hang bad men. It never does any good. It 
serves to advertise the Devil in flaming big display type 
with a regular circus poster print. It is nearly as good 
an advertisement for the infernal regions as the prohi- 
bition party or a woman’s crusade against rum. It is 
always wrong to advertise evil. 

Besides bad men are weak men. The strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak. We ought to be 
too much in love with goodness to crush weakness. 
But because bad men ought not to be hanged is no sign 
that some men ought not to hang. Good men ought to 
be ever ready and willing to be hanged for the glory 
of God. The hanging of good men has always had a 
salutary influence. Jesus Christ wasn’t forced to die 
on the gallows. He said: “I have power to lay down 
my life and I have power to take it again. No man 
taketh it from me.” We talk about the tragedy of the 
cross. There was no tragedy in it. It was Power 
meekly submitting to weakness, The voluntary act of 
suffering love. If our Lord had been like the average 
church member, he would have yelled for the police of 
heaven. But he knew that if good men would suffer 
for bad men all men would come to a knowledge of the 
truth. The cross of Christ is the wisdom and power of 
God, for God is Love, and “Love never fails.” It is 
folly to crucify a man who doesn’t want to be crucified. 
If Christ had begun to kick, and bite, and screech to be 
turned loose, it would have been a spectacle of Strength 
crucifying Weakness; but, when, in the majesty of Suf- 
fering Love, he calmly gives up his life, as a witness to 
the truth that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
it is Power on the cross and Foolishness at its base. Oh, 
the cross of Christ! Did the Church ever see it! I 
think not, at least not in this century of bayonets and 
bullets. 

What! you don’t mean to say that we good men ought 
to let the bad men hang us. Beloved, you are getting 
at my meaning. If the cross of Christ isn’t a picture 
of human stupidity, it is the wisdom and power of God. 
I believe it is the keynote of redemption for the whole 
man. It is the earthen vessel which holds the elixir 
of life. If each man would take up his own cross and 
follow Jesus Christ, it would solve all problems of life, 
aye, and conquer death. 


IamaChristian. I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
A and Z of human life here and hereafter. Let him 
that hath an ear to hear listen to the teaching of the 
Spirit of Truth. “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, I 
will draw all men untome. This he said, signifying 
by what manner of death he should die.” He died 
on the gallows. He was put to death by the Church 
assisted by the State. He was executed by an order 
from a Church and Government sustained by brute 
force. If every man would bear witness to the truth 
even unto death, this old world would soon have enough 
saviors to saveit. This is a lesson of the cross of Christ. 
Have we lifted him up from the earth in our own bodies? 
No, we have been content with the sign of the cross; 
and have borne it heroically on our watch charms and 
church steeples. 

It isa simple thing, this cross of Christ, and easily 
understood. The way is so plain that a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein. For instance, if the 
educated and talented physician who witnessed the ex- 
ecution of Kemmler had suffered in his stead there 
would have been some sense in it. If he had said: 
“Here is a poor ignorant wretch about to die in his 
sins. He isin terror and agony. There can be no good 
gained from forcing him to leave the world. Iam a 
man of culture and refinement. I do not fear death. 
For the sake of science, and that the world may know 
the truth, I will be executed. If you fail at the first 
attempt, revive me and I will make a record of my 
symptoms, so that you may know of a certainty how 
this kind of death affects one.” This kind of an exe- 
cution would have sent a thrill through the earth and 
made us all love each other more. But to compela 
man to die is savage cruelty. 

Dr. Tanner helped us all to know more of truth by 
his forty-day’s fast. But, if he had been compelled to 
starve by order of the courts, and been forced to suffer 
by a guard with fixed bayonets, no honest searcher 
would have been willing to receive the truth from such 
an unwilling teacher. The glory of the cross of Christ 
is in its free-will offering. Liberty is the mother of 
order. The history of humanity is full of illustrations 
of the power and wisdom of suffering love. It is the 
salt of the earth. 

' There is no excuse. 
need Christians. If the preachers would preach and 
practice the cross of Christ, the salt would season the 
world. But we are afraid the salt will get into the 
earth, and we dare not let the Devil punch a hole in the 
sack, We're afraid to put the yeast where it will get 
into the meal. We put our little light under a bushel 
and sit down on the bushel. If an Infidel tries to scare 
us off our perch, we yell for the police. It isn’t be- 
cause we don’t know. Christianity is the simplest thing 
in all the world. Itisas simple as planting corn. Jesus 
didn’t preach on justification by faith. He simply ex- 
ercised faith in God and man. He didn’t say anything 
about the atonement. He died. He loved. He gave 
himself for what hetaught. Oh, for more Christs! We 
ought to have fifty million copies of the Lord Jesus in 
America this day! How can we get them? By each 
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It isn’t theology we need. We 


individual picking up his own cross-and wending his . a 
way along the road to Calvary. For thejoy set before 
him of seeing men free, where is the man who will not — 


endure the cross, despising its shame? 
Little Rock, Ark. 


THE FALLACY OF ANARCHISM. 


BY HUGO BILGRAM, 


To those who have come to the conclusion that the — 


present inequitable distribution of wealth has its source 
in the unwarranted interference of the Government 


with the industrial and commercial freedom of men, 


the suggestion that the abolition of government is the 
only radical cure appears very plausible. 


of the unsatisfactory social conditions. 


In support of their doctrine the advocates of Anar- 4 
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This funda. 
mental proposition of Anarchism raises the question — 
whether the existence of government is really the cause ~ 


chism largely quote the law of equal freedom; yetit 
is difficult to see how this law can be construed intoan 


argument against government. 


A careful student of = 


the derivation of the law of equal freedom in “Social q 4 


Statics” will be struck with the incongruity of Spen- 
cer’s conclusion when compared with his demonstra- 


tion. After lucidly showing that a people can enjoy _ 


a maximum of happiness only if all persons exercise 
their faculties as they please, provided they infringe 


not the equal freedom of others, he boldly pronounces, 
in the face of all facts, in the face of the implied prem- 


ises of his own logic, that “every man has freedom to ~ 


do all he wills, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other man.” If he had said that in 


order to cultivate the greatest amount of happiness, ~ 


f3 


no man should be prevented from exercising his fac- 
ulties, unless by so doing he infringes the equal right 


of others, he would have remained in accord with his 
arguments. But if so worded, the law implies, as it 


properly should, that every man’s freedom should be : 


limited, that it should cease where it interferes with 
the equal freedom of others. 


This brings us face to face with two important ques- a 


tions. 


First, who is to decide when an act constitutes © 


a trespass upon somebody else’sfreedom? Theopinions — 


of different men will be found to diverge materially in 


numerous cases, and when disputes do arise for this 


reason, how should they be adjusted? 
way and by what measure should the freedom of the 


trespasser be restricted? Should the one who is in- 
jured apply whatever measure he considers proper? 
And if he is the weaker of the two, must he then calmly _ 


Second, in what 


submit to any outrages of the other? Surely, the rational — 
answer to all these questions can only be found in an — 
organization of the people, who decree what consti- — 
tutes an infringement of equal freedom, and who in- 


vest certain men with the duty of restraining tres- 


passers by prescribed measures, those men having ju- — 


risdiction over all persons within the country in the i. 
event of their trespassing upon the equal freedom of — 
others, whether the trespassers have or have not con- — 
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sented to bow to this power. And such a “govern- 
ment” will always appear a tyrant to those not agree- 
ing with its edicts, while it will be the defender of 
equity in the eyes of all those whose opinions are in 
Beccord with its laws. 
_ Freedom is a relative concept. It means absence of 
¥ restriction. A provisional freedom cannot, therefore, 
be conceived, without the presence of a restraining 
_ power. And in Spencer’s law granting freedom provi- 
sionally, the existence of a restraining power is incon- 
_testibly implied. Its advocates cannot logically escape 
_ an advocacy of some form of government, wielding the 
_ supreme power by means of which the freedom of men 
is held within proper bounds. 
To escape this dilemma, some advocates of Anarch- 
_ ism assert that in a state of perfect freedom nobody 
_ will be tempted to trespass against others. But such 
an assumption is rather unwarranted. It would mean 
that all self-interest, the only motive of progress, of 
ambition, of industry, were extinct, and that all differ- 
ence of opinions had disappeared. Such a condition is 
not desirable, even if it were possible; and, moreover, 
_ if it were realized while a government is in existence, 
the effect would be that the established Government 
_ would become an inert organ and consequently a use- 
_ less as well as harmless addition to our social exist- 
_ ence and would be abolished by the laws of evolution. 
; This defense of government being based on the law 
of equal freedom, it is obviously not adapted to defend 
a Government meee tenets violate this law. On the 
- contrary, it contains an unqualified condemnation of 
_ the promulgation of any inequity by government. A 
_ blind justification of the aggressive attitude of the gov- 
_ ernments of today is as unreasonable as an unqualified 
a condemnation. No thinking man will find it difficult 
_ to detect functions now assumed by governments that 
are a violation of equal freedom; nor can any fair- 
% minded man deny that in many respects governments 
_ do that which is necessary to render equal freedom 
; possible. The law of equal freedom is clearly repu- 
_ diated by both the conservative “saviors of society” 
_ and the uncompromising opponents of coercive gov- 
ernment. The present government, in granting un- 
- earned privileges gives assistance to some men to en- 
_ ¢roach upon the equal rights of others; but without 
- government no rational provision can be made for re- 
a the freedom of those who infringe the equal 
_ freedom of others. Is, then, the abolition of govern- 
ment a rational remedy of the present social ills? 
¥ _ These arguments would indicate that our efforts 
should be directed, not against government indiscrim- 
ity but against the inequities now nurtured by 
government, whose edicts no man has a moral right to 
a ignore so long as its functions are confined to the legit- 
_ imate sphere. 
a Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee Dewars of your prejudices, 


. A PARENT who cannot or will not assist in the devel- 
Opment of a child without resorting to punishment is 
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WHAT I SAW. 


BY ELEANOR F, BALDWIN. 


About twenty-five minutes past eight this morning, I 
left the “L” station at Barclay street, and walked down 
Greenwich to Fulton. 

I would like to so express my despair and disgust at 
what I saw in that short walk, as to make each one who 
reads this feel precisely as I did; but how often the 
thought that goes plunging through the brain, making 
every nerve quiver and the pulses throb with the emo- 
tion it excites, when caught and caged in printed words, 
is as nearly like the living thought in the brain as the 
decorous wooden horse at the door of a harness shop 
is like the thoroughbred, the arrow of the race track. 

Things were just getting in trim for the day in that 
seraphic section of the town, for the scrambling, cheat- 
ing, lying, and struggling which we call “trade.” 
Everywhere was dirt—dirt which was filth, and odors 
—stenches! both recognizable and utterly nondescript. 
All this is sickening, but it does not shock, for it is too 
quite the regular thing in all large cities to shock one 
as an unusual thing sometimes does, There was the 
boot-black’s chair on the corner and the ubiquitous, 
omnipresent saloon also on the corner ; they frequently 
are on the corner. 

How hot one’s indignation can get at the every day 
stupidity of every day affairs, that might just as well 
be right as wrong. 

Now, for example, I have never yet been in the whole- 
sale section of a large city where perishable articles of 
food are sold without remarking this deadly concomi- 
tant of filth. Itis utterly unnecessary. One third of 
the energy which is now worse than wasted under our 
gentle competitive system in which fifty men are try- 
ing to undersell each other on the same line of prod- 
ucts, would, if intelligently directed, keep these places 
clean and wholesome, 

What do men think of a housekeeper who merely 
keeps her hall and parlor in presentable shape while 
the rest of the house is a howling wilderness of dirt 
and disorder? and yet this is the invariable policy 
pursued in the management of our large cities. 

The parks, the resident streets and avenues of the 
wealthy, and possibly one or two mercantile thorough- 
fares are kept passably clean; but for the rest! “These 
be thy gods, O Israel !’”—these great cities of which we 
are so proud. 

When our city fathers and other wise men really wake 
up to the stupendous fact of their own sublime jack- 
assery—somebody hide the laudanum and the clothes 
line. 

But you should have seen, as I saw, on that short 
walk, the human products of all that filth and grime 
and sordidness. 

If I believed in the orthodox God with the heart of 
stone, who sits in the calmness of his self-conceit, on 
the great white throne, listening to the singing of his 
own praises, perhaps I should say, God pity them and 
help them; but I know there is no help until the great 
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heart of humanity says to the brain of humanity: 
“ These things need not and shall not be.” 

I saw one man so supremely wretched that I feel like 
a murderer yet to think that I did not stop and ask to 
help him. He was thirty, perhaps, not ill-featured or 
ill-formed; he was hopelessly dirty and ragged. The 
dirt on his clothing seemed to have been there for 
months; I do not think his face had known the wel- 
come touch of water for days. But that was not the 
worst; he was sick. He stood quite still upon the walk, 
except for the gasps that came from his open mouth and 
shook his entire frame, and under all the dirt I could 
see what looked like the pallor of death. His eyes were 
glaring and strained, and yet he seemed to see no one, 
and nobody seemed tosee him. You think Iam dream- 
ing? I tell you I saw that on Greenwich street, this 
morning. 

New York. 


AN APPEAL FOR SEX, 


BY JOHN BERCHMANS. 


How many there are among reformers who give the 
“tribute of a thoughtless yes ” to the expressed thoughts 
of their favorite writers. This should not be so, nor 
should the author himself cease to question the truth 
of his utterance, even after his thoughts have gone forth 
to the world through the press. Has the editor of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY given such a tribute to the follow- 
ing sentence, taken from the editorial of the issue of 
September 11: ‘‘As the brain increases, the sex nature 
decreases?” 

In all the army of reform, there is none making a 
sturdier fight than the battalion marshalled under the 
banners of Gall and Spurzheim. Their battle is all but 
won; that the brain is the organ of the mind is almost 


universally conceded, and the medical profession is — 


busy rediscovering the organs as mapped out by the 
early Phrenologists ; soon they will substitute a new 
name for Phrenology,as they have for mesmerism, and 
set on foot protective legislation. 

Let us then turn the light of Phrenology on the above 
extract and see it so illuminated. The mind that gave 
forth the idea of anexcuse for Kemmler’s deed, for the 
reason that both father and mother were butchers, must 
have some belief in the regional development of the 
brain, and apt to consider the teachings, at least in part, 
of Phrenology. 

Everything else being equal—that is, size, hereditary 
quality, temperament, and regional development—the 
cultivated mind would be more likely to show its sex- 
nature than the uncultivated one, and less likely to be 
turned aside from its desire by drink or food, or the 
want of either of them. True, the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties would be a restraining influence, 
as would the cultivation of the esthetic or the religious 
group, but only when those groups were in activity and 
the reproductive faculty at rest. Once awaken it, and it 
would manifest greater force and energy from its associ- 
ation ina greater brain. The very fact that it was a more 
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cultivated mind would give strength and force to 
sex-nature and stamp offspring with an unmistakab 
individuality, and for the very reason that a gre 
brain is at work to stamp its likeness on a new life. 
the continuation of anold one. Ordinarily, most of t 
faculties of the brain may be at work and the sex-n 
ture in repose; but once,awaken it and you touch with 
life and energy every part of the brain of a normally 
healthy person. No, there is no comparison of the se 
nature of cultivated and uncultivated minds; i 9 
the cultivated mind being far the stronger. 
Prostitution is not among the illiterate, nor is it the 
sex-nature that tempts the majority of women. It is 
far oftener a love of display, the peculiar temperament | 
intent on a good time, or both of those together. Iti isa 
great wrong to make light of the sex-nature, the very 
lack of it causes much of the trouble in the families Be | 
today, and it should be as carefully looked after as any ; 
other part of the brain. Given a perfect social devel- 
opment and no rite of Church or State is necessary for oa 
the perfect union of man and woman. My advice to re 
formers is: Study mankind, not collectively but indi- 4 
vidually; arrange men in groups; aim to make the con- 
ditions possible for perfect men and women—gods and 
goddesses, if you please—and there will be an end to — 
the inducements that are held out to us at present of 
“putting up with skimmed milk here for the promise c of f 
butter beyond the clouds.” 
Yorkers, N. Y. 


The Address. 


THE TRAIN WRECKERS ON THE NE We 
VORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. i 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1890. 


Everybody who reads the papers knows that several 
trains have been recently wrecked on the New York 
Central railroad. These trains were wrecked by ob- 
structions placed on the track for the purpose of de- 
tailing them. Five men, charged with the crime of 
placing the obstructions on the track, are under arrest. 
Confessions, signed by three of the prisoners, have been 
published. These three men confess that they assisted 
in placing the obstructions on the track. They also say 
that in the arrangement for wrecking the trains t 
other men were their coworkers. 

The first thing I wish to say is that I believe thes e 
published confessions are not truthful. This belief is 
based on four considerations :— 

1. Men who are capable of being informers are cap 
ble of lying. A man who will betray a comrade will 
swear to a lie. I would not believe a traitor under 
oath. a 

2. These contessions were obtained in secret by prt 
fessional detectives. Men who are capable of bei 
professional detectives are capable of inducing m 
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under arrest to lie. I would not believe a Regie sional 

detective under oath. 

3, It was to the interest of the detectives to have 
‘these confessions made. Detectives make a living by 

arresting persons and then proving that the persons 
‘they have arrested are guilty of the crime charged 
against them. If detectives were not constantly ar- 
resting people and constantly proving that the persons 
they arrest are guilty, their skill would fall into dis- 
repute and their sneaking, damnable occupation would 

_ be gone. 

4. It is admitted that the confessions as signed by 
the informers were not the same as those originally 

made. ‘The original confessions were taken, and then 

rearranged and rewritten by one or more cunning law- 

yers in the pay of the railroad company. Everybody 
knows that a number of detectives and lawyers can 

make three ignorant and frightened men, in the savage 
clutch of the law, testify to anything they please. The 

law, and lawyers, and detectives are regarded by most 

persons, especially ignorant poor persons, with super- 

stitious fear. Nothing would be easier than for the 
‘detectives and lawyers to frighten or bribe these three 
imprisoned and already terrified men to sign any con- 
fession they might choose to write. 

There is a bare possibility that the confessions in 
question are substantially true, but the probabilities, a 
hundred to one, are that they are false, and I, for one, 

have no confidence in their accuracy. 

_ When, by the explosion of a dynamite bomb, in Chi- 

cago, eight policemen were killed, the monopolists, 
backed by crazy public opinion, demanded that some 

persons should be hanged, and all the machinery of 
the law was used, not to discover who threw the bomb, 
but to get eight men hanged. It was of no moment 
whether they were innocent or guilty. Eight persons 
“must be hanged, if possible, because eight policemen 
were killed. 

_ Itisthesame now. Several trains have been wrecked 
-and the monopolists are determined that for it some- 
body must be punished. If the guilty persons cannot 
be found, innocent persons must suffer; because, do 
you not see, if somebody is not punished the detectives 

will fall into disrepute and it will be proved that trains 

‘can be wrecked without being followed by punishment. 
The detectives are on their metal, and the railroad 
company is trying to strike terror into the Knights of 

Labor. 

_ I repeat that it is barely possible that the detectives 
_have caught some of the wreckers, but I have no confi- 
dence in the published confessions of the prisoners. I 

‘do not believe that District Master Workman Lee had 
_ anything to do with the wrecking. 

_ The second thing I wish to say is that I have no sym- 

pathy with the wreckers, whoever they are. I can think 
_ only with abhorrence on such a deed as the wrecking of 
a train, by which human agony might be involved and 

‘human life destroyed. Ifsuchacrime were committed 
_for revenge it is worse than otherwise. If laboring 

_ people cannot win in their struggle against monopolists 
without resorting to such or any deeds of violence, they 
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would better lose. It is bad to be poor, but it is worse 
to be criminal. It is hard to bea slave, but itis worse 
to commit murder. I believe in getting justice done 
to wage earners; but not by brute violence. I would 
like to see the monopolists laid low, but not by weapons 
of physical warfare. It is true that the monopolists 
keep hired killers to do their bidding; it is true that 
they do not hesitate to starve and freeze their victims 
into submission; but this does not justify retaliation 
in kind on the part of the poor. If I thought that a 
resort to physical means would liberate the poor, would 
promote human happiness, I would advocate it. But I 
believe that the labor question can only be settled by 
thinking, and that every act of violence in supposed 
behalf of the poor is an act against their best interests 
and happiness. The only resistance to the injustice of 
the monopolists that I believe in, or am willing to en- 
gage in, is passive resistance. I believe that the strong- 
est resistance that can be made against intrenched op- 
pression is to not fear it, not run away from it, not be 
silenced by it, and not attack it nor resist its attack by 
brute force. 

In all that I shall proceed to say I wish Beat I h.ve 
just said to be remembered. 

When I say that I abhor the acts of train wreckers 
for revenge I am consistent, but I cannot understand 
why the American public in general are so greatly op- 
posed to train wrecking and other acts of violence by 
strikers. 

The American public in general believe in accom- 
plishing their purposes by force. The whole country 
is blotched by forts, arsenals, and police stations, which 
are depots for fire arms and rallying places for men to 
use them. Prisons and jails are on every hand. Armed 
men constantly parade the streets, singly, in couples, 
and at times in regiments and battalions. The people 
applaud, praise, pay, and pension these professional 
killers. If John Smith comes from Europe with a paper 
of pins about his person, he is searched and robbed 
by force. If Jack Robinson refuses to deliver up part 
of his goods to the politicians each year, his house is 
entered and plundered by force, or he is dragged off 
to prison. If James Brown owes Bill Jones a dollar, 
he is compelled to pay it by force. If a poor man 
wishes to employ himself by using vacant land, he is 
driven off by force. If a poor woman cannot pay her 
rent, she is thrown out of the house, and her little prop- 
erty is destroyed by force. If poor Italians choose to 
sleep under the piers on which the garbage is dumped, 
to save paying rent, they are dragged out by force. If 
a poor man wants to sell shoestrings on the street, 
until he has given a politician something for the privi- 
lege, he is prevented from doing so by force. If a per- 
son wishes to listen to music and drink beer at the 
same time, he is hindered by force. If a small boy 
smokes a cigarette on the street, he is “runin” bya 
big policeman. If an earnest, honest man tells the 
truth about some married people, he is put in the peni- 
tentiary. The legal right of the monopolists to steal 
is defended by force, and the attempt is made to pro- 
tect conventional virtue and sham religion by force. 
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I know the reply that will be made tothis. It will 
be said that in all these cases force is used for the good 
of society, for the good of the very persons against 
whom the force is used. The majority is supposed to 
know what is for the good of everybody, and they force 
everybody to doit. It is dangerous to society to allow 
people to bring pins from Europe, or to wickedly sell 
shoestrings right out in the open street, or to smoke 
cigarettes, or to mix music with beer, or to tell the 
truth; and so such things must be prevented. 

I will not stop to argue this question, but will call 
your attention to some other phases of the use of force 
of which the American people highly approve. 

A few years ago the Southern monopolists of slave 
labor were robbed of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty by force, and that was all right. 

General Sherman marched through the Southern 
States, tearing up railroad tracks, stealing food for his 
army, burning houses and killing people right and left, 
and that was all right. It wasso right that the word 
“bummer” became a title of honor, and to this day 
you will find men who glory in that they were among 
“Sherman’s bummers,” and everybody is proud to be 
noticed by the chief “bummer” of them all. 

Ah, but those were days of war. Precisely. Steal- 
ing, train wrecking, arson, and murder are all right if 
you call it war; “holy” war; war with “God” on our 
side; war to put down rebellion. Exactly. The South- 
ern states were in rebellion, and it was right to steal 
and burn and kill to compel them to stay in the Union 
when they wanted to go out. 

But what about standing on Concord bridge and 
shooting Government troops who came to put us down 
when we were in rebellion? Oh, that was all right, too. 
That was a “holy” war, too—because it succeeded. But 
were we not rebels? Were we not traitors? Were 
we not every bad thing that we afterward called the 
Southerners? Oh, yes; but that was different. One was 
a “holy” war of revolution; the other was a “holy” 
war to put down revolution. What you mean is that 
any amount of physical violence is right to accomplish 
what the majority can succeed in doing. 

I do not argue the point. I only wish you to see that 
the American people believe in physical violence either 
in defense of property or for the destruction of property; 
either to save the Government or to destroy the Govern- 
ment. To be sure, there isa little tweedledee and twee- 
dledum about it all, but nevertheless, they do believe 
as I say. 

But this is not all. 

There are some cases in which the American peo- 
ple believe in brute force for the avenging of private 
wrongs. 

Some time ago, (all of you will remember ‘the occur- 
rence), a capitalist stole an invention from a poor man. 
The poor man tried to get justice done him in the 
courts, but being a poor man he could not. He then 
went to the capitalist’s office, in a street down town in 
New York, and asked the capitalist to give him five 
hundred dollars and call it square. The capitalist bru- 
tally refused and the poor inventor shot him. I have 
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heard many persons speak of the event, but I neve 
heard anybody blame the poor man. a 
More recently, a prominent Brooklyn church memibes 
flung off a woman who had been, as we say, his mis- _ 
tress. She tried to get him to treat her as she thought ; 
justly. He would not, and one day in Fulton street, a 
umins about it, but not one of them blamed the woman, 3 
It very frequently happens that somebody’s wife pre- 
fers another man to her husband, and in such cases it 
also frequently happens that ine “injured” husband 
makes an ass of himself by shooting his wife’s lover, 
Bat did you ever hear of a jury that would convict a 
man for that kind of a murder? 
I do not know what would happen if all the | wi 
whose husbands go with other women should shoot th oe 
other women, but I do know that the American people 
believe in the right of “injured” husbands to kill the - 
man who “injures” them by being more attractive to 
their wives than they are. Ee 
It comes to this, then, that the American people be- 
lieve in physical violence if the man who commits it 
wears a uniform, and if it is done by the authority of 
the politicians for the benefit of the monopolists. When- 
ever people say that a thing is done “for the good of 
society” they mean for the benefit of the monopolists, 
There are more people on the east and west sides « of 4 
New York than on Murray Hill, but only those on re 
Murray Hill are spoken of as society. 4 
The American people believe in physical violence to 
avenge insults or resent several kinds of personal in- ae 
juries. They believe generally in the doctrine thatis — 
expressed by the familiar saying: “An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” 
How comes it, then, that they have tacitly laid down 
the dictum that under no provocation shall working 
people avenge their wrongs by violence? Was it right 
to resist taxation a hundred years ago, and is it now 
wrong to do the same thing? Was it right to take 
away the monopolist’s slaves thirty years ago by force, — 
and is it now wrong to take away the monopolist’s va- 
cant land or charters by force? Is it right to kill a 
man for winning the affections of your wife and wro: g 
to injure the property of a corporation that takes tie . 
bread out of your wife and children’s mouths? . 3 
I cannot understand why it is right for every one ex- 
cept a workingman to use force to get what he wai 
I cannot see why if a money lender or landlord is 
justifiable in collecting by force money that he does 
not earn, a workingman is not also justifiable in taking 
by force what he does earn. It seems to me that if 
General Sherman is to be glorified for tearing up rail- 
road tracks, and stealing chickens, and burning houses 
to whip the South, the strikers should not be blame d 
for wrecking trains to whip the New York Central r 
road, which is a worse enemy to them and the gen 
public than the South ever was to the North. _ 
Mark you; I denounce the use of physical force fo 
any but a peaceful purpose. Therefore I denounce 
train wreckers. Iamconsistent. But I donotseeh 
the train wreckers can be consistently denounced by. 


? ——_ 
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people who are building a million dollar monument to 
a man whose sole distinction is that he directed the 
destruction of more lives and property than any other 
man of his age. 

The American rule of conduct is: If you cannot get 
your rights in any other way, fight for them, but when 
there is the slightest indication that the working peo- 
ple, who are robbed every time they turn around, now 
by the State, now by the Church, now by the landlord, 
now by the employer, mean to fight for their rights, 
everybody calls them fiends incarnate. This is hum- 
bug; and it is folly to suppose that you can teach peo- 
ple to almost worship George Washington, who was a 
rebel against tyranny, and Thomas Jefferson, who said 
that the roots of the tree of liberty should be watered 

every twenty years by blood, and General Grant, who 
waded knee deep in the red stream of death, and then 
expect these same people to tamely submit to worse 
wrongs than provoked the heroes of the past to re- 
bellion. 

It is bad teaching, this, to hold up so many fighters to 
reverence; it is a bad education to have armed police- 
men on every corner, and celebrate every conspicuous 
event by a military parade. I deplore it, and warn you 
that unless more peaceful precepts and examples are 

_ are held up to the people trouble will ensue. By pre- 

 dicting trouble I do not encourage it. They encourage 
it who preach the holiness of war and practice the sub- 
jugation of the poor by the employment of armed po- 
licemen and detectives. 

If I could I would instill the doctrine ot peaceful, 
passive resistance into every workman’s breast. But 
Icannot. I am likeachild whistling against a cyclone. 
Iam only one among a thousand. And I can foresee 
that this American doctrine that it is justifiable for 
every one except the workingman to fight for his 
tights; that it is right for the monopolist to defend 

his legally stolen goods and wrong for the workingman 
to defend his wife and children from hunger; right for 

_ the monopolist to kill by slow starvation and wrong for 
the striker to kill by train wrecking—I can foresee that 
this doctrine will never be accepted by the working 
people after they once understand it in all its bearings. 

And when that doctrine breaks down, when the work- 

_ ingman, on whose bended back is riding the politician, 
the clergyman, the landlord, and the money lender, de- 
cides to straighten himself up and fling these tyrants 
off, those who fall, bruised and mangled to the earth, 
will have only themselves to blame. 


Ir you own vacant land, sell for what it will bring, at 
once, 


THERE may be some thing in this universe besides what 
_We are accustomed to call matter, but it is as certain as 
_ anything can be that there is no “God” who can do 

anything except according to the orderly precedence 
_ and succession of events. 


__ A SINGLE tax, collected by brute force, is just as ob- 
_ jectionable in principle as'‘a number of taxes collected 
; by brute force, 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one stde oniy of their pater. 


ENCOURAGEMENT.—You are right, right in everything you say, but 
although you will doubtless be a poor man, I do believe you have 
many friends from whom you never hear. Ep. HAyEs. 

New York. 


FAITH IN A Trinity.—There is one trinity that never fails: 1. 
Perfect faith in the right. 2. Perfecthonesty. 3. Perfect fearless- 
ness, These always win victory in time. 

Philadelphia, Pa, SADA BAILEY Fow Ler. 


FREEDOM.—OB, the luxury of being free! Not an organization or 
club under the serene heavens to whom you acknowledge allegiance 
or whom you have authorized to call you to account. 

Jersey City, N. J. A. P. Brown. 


THE ReEQUEsT Is HEREBY MApE.—I would ask you to kindly re- 
quest Rudolph Kobitzsch or any other member of the Topolobampo 
colony to send an account ot the colony to the TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
which I am very sure would be interesting to all of its readers. 

New York. ALBERT E,. ARNOLD. 


““P. AND P.”—Will you permit me to suggest to Mr. Sullivan the 
use, in future, of the title ‘‘ Patchwork and Plagiarism,” as one 
more appropriate and fitting for that shallow and pretentious vol- 
ume which Mr. Henry George has modestly (?) contributed to liter- 
ature under the caption ‘‘ Progress and Poverty”? ‘The title here 
proposed, while deferring to Mr. George’s evident partiality for the 
alliterative, seems to me to realize more aptly the character and 
contents of the work, whose analysis Mr. Sullivan has so cleverly 
accomplished. A Tout Ie. 

New York. 


JAck Sprat’s JEHOVAH NOT ALMIGHTY.—Jack Sprat says God 
has given men reason, but if they don’t use it itis no fault of his. 
But in the Bible we find instances where he has ‘‘led the hearts 
of kings like water-brooks;” that he ‘‘ hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” 
sent out lying prophets, etc. If he is thus almighty, why did he 
neglect to turn the minds of New York Central Railroad kings, or 
why did he harden their hearts so that they could not use their rea- 
son? Jack Sprat robs his God of his most important faculty—that 
of being almighty. K. J. ELLINGTON. 

Moline, Ill. 


A QUERY FOR, SAY, THE ‘‘ CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.”—Taking it for 
granted that Christ was the son of God, it is now over eighteen 
hundred years since there fell from his lips the Lord’s prayer, in 
which he asked the Father to see toit that ‘‘ Thy” (the Father’s) 
‘¢ will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Now, did the Father 
hear the prayer of Christ? and if so, why did he not answer it? Is 
he able to enforce his will? Certainly the prayer of Christ has not 
been answered by the Father up to date, and if the Father did not 
answer the prayer of his son, what reason have we to hope or ex- 
pect that he will answer the prayers of any one else? 

New York. ONE IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. 


Notions As TO NATIONALISM.—If, as some one says, ‘‘ Nationalism 
is notionalism,” the ideas about it will vary according to the notions 
of individuals, and that is the case I believe. —To some it does mean 
free land for use. Perhaps Nationalism was started by Bellamy’s 
‘‘ Looking Backward,” but if a class of people choose to cull the 
best ideas from that book and from ‘‘ The Codperative Common- 
wealth,” etc., and still call themselves Nationalists, it seems to me 
that the Anarchist, whose great idea is to let others alone, should 
be the last to complain. I should think he would be pleased to see 
the two parties come so near to thinking alike. 

Portland, Conn, H. J. HIcviarp. 
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FIGURATIVE, AND THE Point HARDLY CLEAR.—This way of bat- 
tering down a bridge without providing a new one is somewhat 
dangerous, for the next one that undertakes to cross may drown. 

Mankato, Kan. A. O. Houacu. 


Tur GoLpDEN RULE CALLED IN QuEsTion.—‘‘ Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you” is the substance of the so-called 
Golden Rule, generally conceded to be the acme of ethics and 
morality. The objection I have to urge against it is, that it makes 
the one about to do something to another the sole judge of what the 
act shall be, regardless of the other’s judgment or desire. Why not 
have a decent respect for others, and let them determine and be the 
sole judge of what, if anything, shall be done to them? As every~ 
individual differs in some essentials from all others, thinks his or- 
her own thought, feels his or her own feelings, and sees and judges 
of things from his or her own standpoint, so it is impossible that 
any one can do justice to another’s desire or wishes by a comparison 
with his or herown. Therefore, never do unto another what you 
would have such other do unto you; but if you do anything do that 
only which such other person shall desire to have done; and then 
do not do what has been so desired unless your own judgment shall 
conclude that it will not do such other an injury. If the rule should 
be observed, the converse of it is equally binding, viz., Do not 
unto others what you would not have others do unto you. Perhaps 
this latter is the best statement; but, after all, as we are individuals 
we should have a reasonable show for our individual desires and 
wishes. B. N. Kinyon. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


SUPERNATURAL EvIDENCE vs. THAT OF THE SENSES.—I am 
shocked at Mr. Pentecost asking such questions as ‘‘ Where is 
God?” ‘*‘Why does he not do something?” From which it ap- 
pears that he does not believe that there is a God! Now, one 
might just as sanely question his owz existence, as to question the 
existence of our Creator, Redeemer, Preserver, God. It is also evi- 
dent that Mr. Pentecost rejects the Bible, which contains the Word 
of our Lord, a Divine Revelation. In addition to all this evidence, 
Revelation, reason, and the blazing testimony of the wonderful 
_ works of creation, our Heavenly Father vouchsafes the blessed con- 
sciousness of His presence to all who will rightly ‘‘ask,” ‘‘ seek,” 
and ‘‘knock.” There are numerous and well authenticated in- 
stances of this supernatural evidence having been experienced in 
all ages of the world. It is, of course, utterly impossible that this 
conscious presence of our Lord can be experienced by such as hold 
and teach that ‘‘ there is no God.’’ The ideas and notions of this 
pitiable set of human beings are circumscribed by time and space, 
and the fallacies of their external senses. It is very evident that 
Mr. Pentecost, his immediate followers, and most of the readers of 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY, are on the same low level as that upon 
which doubting Thomas stood, who strenuously insisted upon a 
kind of evidence being furnished, which even the beasts of the field 
could not but accept. SAMUEL WALLER. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


The World We Live In. 


Mr G. A. SALA relates that in.1875, in Belgium, at a village fair, 
he bought a little bundle of straw, which he was informed was part 
' of the identical truss on which Pope Pius IX. lay in the dungeon to 
which he had been consigned by the wicked usurper who called him- 
self the King of Italy. Like many other relics it was a complete 
fraud. The straw, of course, came from the neighborhood, and 
Pius IX. was never in prison. : 


STATE Factory Inspector Martin says of the great retail establish- 
ment of Postmaster-General Wanamaker in Philadelphia, where a 
greater number of women are employed in various capacities than 
at any other establishment in the country: ‘‘ The women and girls 
are paid from $4 to $8 per week. Six dollars is probably a fair 


average. The majority live in the suburbs and spend at least sixty - 


cents a week for carfare. Out of the balance they are expected to 
support themselves, and appear at the store each day dressed so 
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. been considerably reduced and 880 teachers have been informed 
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neatly that fastidious customers will not be offended. They are 
supplied with no comforts, as is the case at many large establish- _ 
ments, and the mystery is not that so many of them depart from _ 
the paths of virtue, but that the number who fall issosmall. I] 
regard Wanamaker’s establishment as a great half-way house on 
the road that leads to gilded dens of vice.” 


Ir is now seven years since the clerical reaction in Belgium se 
in, and what are the results? Since September 20, 1884, when tke 
clerical school laws were enacted, the wages of 3,336 teachers have 


that their services were not needed; 887 primary schools, 1,078 
higher schools, and 228 kindergarten schools have been closed, 
whereby 44,028 children and adults were bereft of a chance to b: 
educated. According to the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung” the teachers of — 
Stambruges, in Hennegau, have inaugurated a strike because they _ 
have for nine months received no pay at all. But while education 
suffers, ignorance and idleness flourish. In 1846 Belgium had 137 
monk cloisters with 2,951 inmates, and 642 nunneries with 9,918 __ 
nuns; now (census 1880) she has 200 monk cloisters with 3,600 in- 
mates, and 1,473 nunneries with 17,996 nuns.—[Gustav Nelson, in 
Truth Seeker. 


REMEMBER, Says St. Anselm, that we sometimes obtain help by 
invoking the name of the Virgin Mother sooner than if we invoked — 
the name of the Lord Jesus, her only Son, and this is not because = 
she is greater and more powerful that He is, nor because Heis 
great and powerful through her, but she is so through Him. How | 
is it, then, that we obtain assistance sooner by invoking her than 
by invoking her Son? I say that I think this isso, and myreason _ 
is that her Son is the Lord and Judge of all, and is able to discern 
the merits of each. Consequently when his name is invoked by _ 
any one, He may justly turn a deaf ear to the entreaty, butif the 
name of His Mother is invoked, even supposing that the merits of 
the suppliant do not entitle him to be heard, still the merits of the 
Mother of God are such that her Son cannot refuse to listen to ese ¥ 
prayer.—[ Kansas Catholic, 


As I was standing in the doorway a few days ago, a big police 
man came by the palatial edifice from which this paper issues 
weekly to bless and enlighten a naughty world, and complained 
bitterly of the attacks made upon his calling by a Socialistic speech 
maker on the Common last Sunday. It seems that this particula : 
orator had said that he would not permit his little daughter to speak — 
to or recognize any policeman, such was the detestation in which he — 
held them. ‘‘ What kind of language do you call that for an in-— 
telligent man to use?” said the Bobby. And I do not know but 
that the officer was justified in his indignation. Why should nota 
policeman be considered as good as any one else, so long as he be- 
haves himself? And why should Socialists who want to multiply — 
government agents, be so bitter against the instruments used by _ 
the State in its capacity of protecting life and property? I don’t 
know, do you?—[Frank Foster, in Labor Leader. 4 


I HAVE known a number of policemen intimately, and have, by 
condescending to the level of their intelligence and sympathies 
gained from them a deal of knowledge of human nature. To fra 
ternize in this way properly with a policeman, one must contrive to 
meet them in a friendly way in a country public-house after the 
authorized closing time. I have spent many a sociable hour with 
them on such occasions, and have noticed how soon all their officia 
characteristics except their clothes disappear under the influence of — 
Scotch whisky. I’ve got them to join in singing the ‘ Marseillaise,” — 
dance the ‘‘Carmagnole,” and toast the ‘‘ Social Revolution !"— — 
[London Commonweal. es 


Ir is astonishing how many people there are who were born on a 
farm and who made themselves, especially among the politicians. _ 
The farm is the nursery for greatness. A well-manured farm has 
been the making of some of the finest specimens of God’s image — 
that walk the earth. We suppose that at some time Mr. Watkins — 
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pinned his suspenders to his breeches with a thorn just as we have, 

and pulled slivers out of his feet and wore a hat with the top 
‘pursted out. We presume, if the truth was known, he milked cows 
and squirted the milk all over his sister, if he had one, and put 
-erooked pins in his father’s chair and giggled during morning 
‘prayers and stole water melons, the same as all smart boys did. 
_ We speak of these things because they will probably be brought up 

during the campaign as a reason why the poor workingman should 

vote for him.—[Grand Rapids Workman. 


_ A. A. Carton and Frederick Turner, formerly prominent mem- 
‘bers of the Knights of Labor, are at the head of the Republican 
‘Labor League of Pennsylvania. These men have been employed 
_ by the politicians under the impression that they have influence 
with the workingmen. Turner did good service in labor’s cause for 
‘the several years he was secretary of the Knights of Labor, but 
Carlton was always a mountebank. Neither of them will ever be 
‘able to earn the price of his purchase by the political machine. 
- There’s one encouraging fact: So-called leaders may sell, but they 
are never able to deliver.—[ Jos. R. Buchanan. 


_ ARCHBISHOP CoRRIGAN, in the course of a speech delivered in re- 
‘sponse to an address of welcome presented to him on the occasion 
_ of his return from Europe, said: ‘‘ And now shall I say a word of 
_ my impressions on the state of religion in Italy? Speaking roughly, 
and making due allowances, the condition of official and of Papal 
Rome may be characterized as that of war to the knife; as a state 
of steady and unrelenting opposition to the Church and to Christ’s 
‘Vicar on earth. More than once the expression has been used in 
my hearing, ‘The time may come when instead of our sending 
< ‘missionaries to America you may be obliged to send them to us!’ 
In official Italy there is today the liberty to do evil. Until the Pon- 
tiff be restored to the independence which his high office requires, 
_the liberty to do good cannot but languish in bonds and in fetters. 
_ When the head suffers, abnormally, the members cannot but be ill 
atease. Yet there are also helpful signs. In the department of 
Christian education, for instance, strenuous efforts are made to 
_ shield the young, especially, from the rising tide of Secularism and 
Infidelity. In a population of say 400,000 souls, there are today 224 
_ Catholic schools in Rome. The religious congregations of brothers 
__and sisters are very active, and some of the recently erected insti- 
tutions are remarkably fine.” 


Monpay, September 28. 
_ Liberal Notes: The second annual congress of the Oregon State 

Secular Union is to be held at Portland, October 11-13. : 
_ The national congress of the Freethinkers of France takes place the 
“i2th, Since last January 130 societies have been added to the fed- 
eration. Gustave Nelson says, in the ‘‘ Truth Seeker,” ‘‘ that 
_ the administrative council of Freethinkers in France have suggested 
festivals to take the places of Christian fete days, as follows: ‘‘ Jan- 
_ wary 1, Festival of Universal Brotherhood; February 24, Festival 
“of Universal Suffrage, of Labor and Industry; March 18, Festivalin 
- Honor of the Martyrs for Liberty. The Festival of the Fathers is 
to succeed the Catholic Feast of Ascension; the Pentecost will have 
# to retreat for the Festival of Flowers and Youth, and God’s feasts 
must abdicate in favor of the Festival of Science. July 14 will be 
a French ‘“‘ Fourth of July;” August 15 (Assumption) 1s to become 
_ the Festival of Maternity; the Day of the Dead, the Festival in 
_ Honor of the Departed; and lastly, Christmas is to give place to a 
F Children’s Festival.” A correspondent of the ‘‘ Iron-clad 
Age” Says: ‘‘San Antonio has a secular society of nearly one hun- 
_ dred members, though the number of Deists, Agnostics, and Athe- 
ists within this city is put by most of us at about five thousand. We 
“Propose to resume our regular weekly meetings when it becomes 
cooler.” . . . ‘Secular Thought,” of September 20, contains 
_ the record of the meeting of the Secularists held in Toronto. Cap- 
_ tain Robert C. Adams was re-elected President. Charles Watts 
_ Says: ‘The success of our convention last Saturday and Sunday 
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far exceeded our expectations. G. W. Foote is now the official 
head of the Secular movement in England. 

The following are passages from the ‘‘ Evening World’s” de- 
scription of the cigarmakers’ strike in Binghamton: ‘‘ For the 
offense of going on strike to maintain a rate of wages at a dollar a 
day a score of native citizens, male and female cigarmakers, have 
been arrested and five sent to the penitentiary, while warrants are 
out for the apprehension of forty others. Those already incarcer- 
ated—each warrant alleging an average of seventeen offenses of 
picketing shops—have been held in the unprecedented and prohibi- 
tory sum of $5,000 for each offense alleged, and then, in star cham- 
ber court, sentenced to a term in the penitentiary! Three and a 
half millions of dollars of bail required from sixty people for the 
offense of going peacefully on strike against a reduction of wages 
to a point below a dollar a day! So wealthy have these employers 
grown that they virtually own and do dominate the town. Their 
power is wielded in all the affairs of the city, and is felt in every 
direction. They control both political parties, and their bidding is 
done humbly and submissively by those in official authority. For 
years the manufacturers have ruled with an iron hand, brooking no 
interference with their dictation, and now their intolerable tyranny 
has resulted in a ‘reign of terror’ which, though bloodless, is full 
of disgrace to our free institutions. The police are in abject fear of 
the powerful association, and are obediently arresting girls and men 
by wholesale. A striker—sometimes a man, sometimes a young 
woman—is arrested and hurried to court. The doors are closed 
and astar chamber session is held, the door being shut in the faces 
of citizens, and friends of the accused are shut off from producing 
evidence in their behalf. ‘Then comes this monstrous bail, followed 
by a ‘railroad’ commitment to prison.” 

Michael Davitt’s ‘‘ Labor World” is a sixteen-page paper, five nar- 
row columns to the page. Its demandsare: ‘‘ First, for a better and 
more democratic organization of labor; second, that to the com- 
munity, not to the landlords, shall accrue that immense annual in- 
crement due to general industry and enterprise; and third, for an 
extension of state and municipal control and ownership of such 
monopolies as can be managed by public bodies in public interest.” 
‘Under the third head comes the absorption by public bodies of 
such institutions as markets, docks, harbors, gas and water and 
electric lighting works, railways, tramways, omnibuses, and other 
means of transit.” 

The Shipping Federation, as described by a correspondent of the 
London ‘‘ Times,” is a body of employers which is likely in time to 
embrace not merely the United Kingdom but the British Empire. 
Riverside, seaport, and city interests are to be included. Central 
offices in London wi!l serve to keep all the branches of the organ- 
ization in touch. The chief object of the federation is to deal with 
the labor question—to confer with labor unions, to fight strikers, to 
maintain legal proceedings against strikers, to protect non-union 
employés against intimidation, to influence legislation. At all sea- 
ports registers will be kept of non-union men willing to take the 
place of strikers, and local committees will be empowered to engage 
non-unionists, at higher rates, if necessary, than the union scale. 
If these measures prove insufficient, vessels may be laid up during a 
strike, the owners to be repaid their losses out of a general insurance 
fund. 

An article in the ‘‘ Christian Union” of last week has the follow- 
ing meaty passage : ‘‘ We publish on another page from the Buffalo 
‘ Express’ what purports to be a letter from a mechanic, proposing 
a new labor union to oppose all labor unions, somewhat after the 
fashion of a certain well-known college secret society, organized to 
oppose all college secret societies. The real object of this ‘ Amer- 
ican Union of Independent Workmen’ is to promote the return, not 
of society, but of workingmen, to individualism. Capital is to be 
organized, labor disorganized. The railroad is to be an aggrega- 
tion of millions of dollars under the control of a single man or half 
adozen men. The brakeman is to stand alone and to work for 
what wages the railroad chooses to pay. In our judgment, such a 
union as this, if it could accomplish its purpose, would be a union 
of dependent workmen. Labor has tried individualism, and it led 
to serfdom. We do not believe that the workingmen will ever go 
back to these conditions of the past, What they need is not less 
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organization, but more and better organization with other and bet- 


ter leaders.” 
As to the Single-tax movement in Ohio, the following facts have 


been furnished us by two correspondents, both at one time among . 


the foremost workers for the cause in the state, and both having 
dropped it. One says: ‘‘ Up to the fall of 1887 three clubs had 
been chartered in Cincinnati, two in Cleveland, and one each in 
Sandusky, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield, Akron, Canton, Youngs- 
town, Hamilton, and Zanesville—in all, fourteen. ‘There were, be- 
sides, loose organizations in Toledo, Oberlin, Paynesville, Troy, 
Lima, Alliance, Middletown, and Tiffin. A state committee met 
in Columbus in March, 1888, and approved the sentiments of the 
mass-meeting in New York which had started the general organiza- 
tion. ‘The ‘Standard’ carries in its list a state league, which is 
dead, and the names of twelve clubs. As to the latter, it is ob- 
served that the addresses given are nearly all those of private resi- 
dences, and that but three—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Youngstown— 
were represented at the recent conference.” The other correspond- 

t writes thus of two of the clubs on the ‘‘Standard’s” list: ‘In 
the winter of 1888 and 1889 the Single-tax movement was strong 
enough in Columbus, O., to assemble weekly a club of upward of 
thirty. It put on foot, and furnished considerable of the money 
used, in bringing Messrs. George and Shearman before the Taxa- 
tion committee of the State Legislature. During the spring of 1889 
the daily papers contained numerous articles from the Single-tax 
men, and the club was actively supported and attended. That Sin- 
gle-tax club has been a thing of the past for more than six months 
now. The majority of the old members have affiliated with the 
Nationalists, while a portion of those formerly most active have 
come to see the fallacy of the so-called natural law of rent, and have 
turned their steps toward complete freedom. Zanesville, a year ago, 
was active in the Single-tax movement. There was a good club 
there, meeting frequently in a well-appointed club-room. They 
brought Dr. McGlynn to their city, and made considerable stir in 
the newspapers, but in the last six months the club has faded out 
of sight and the club-room has been given up.” 

The “Standard’s” list gives six clubs for California. Of four 
__ of them—those of Sacramento, Oakland, San Diego, and Los An- 
geles—the ‘‘ Nationalist,” of Los Angeles, as we saw two weeks 
ago, says they have ‘‘never been discovered by ordinary reform- 
ers.” The question naturally arises whether the ‘‘ Standard’s” 
lists for the other states have as little back of them as is the case 
for Ohio and California. 

The title of the ‘‘ Open Court’s” new quarterly is the ‘‘ Monist.”’ 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters have now 729 local unions 
and 79,000 enrolled members. 

The East Side branch of the Anti-Poverty Society gave Dr. Mc- 
Glynn a birthday reception at Nilsson Hall on last Friday evening. 
The hall was crowded. The chairman made an addres, which was 
followed by music and recitations. Dr. McGlynn also spoke. Last 
night, at Cooper Union, a large audience in attendance, Dr. Mc- 
Glynn spoke on ‘‘God or Man? Who is Responsible for the 
Famine in Ireland?” 

Rev. E. P. Foster has begun the publication of a weekly paper 
devoted to social reform. It is called the ‘‘Golded Rule.” One 
dollar a year; 92 Sycamore street, Cincinnati, O. J. w. Ss. 


MEETINGS. 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘The 
Brooklyn Outrage.” 

The Manhattan Liberal Club will begin its meetings Friday even- 
ing, October 3, at 220 East Fifteenth street, with a lecture by Mr. 
M. M. (Brick) Pomeroy, on ‘‘ The Necessity for a New Party.” 

The Brooklyn Philosophical Association will begin its thirteenth 
season at the Fraternity rooms, Bedford avenue and South Second 
street, on Sunday, October 5, when Dr. L. G. Janes will lecture on 
‘* Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 
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Literature. 


Samuel P. Putnam has told the story of his life, that is, his. 
ligious life, in a small volume called ‘‘ My Religious Experience, 
Freethought Publishing Company, San Francisco. ‘The son of — 
an orthodox Christian minister, he passed a joyless childhoo 
filled with gloomy thoughts, and believing that ‘‘ joy was sin, and 
anything delightful was devilish.” The long and dismal Sunday: 
were to him days of trial, and waking at night in terror at th 
thought of hell-fire caused him untold anguish. His unbelief as 
child, his conversion, three years passed in theological studie j 
after which he graduated and was ordained to the orthodox Con- 
gregational ministry, the change from orthodoxy to Unitarianism, 
and finally his abandonment of all religion, form a very interesting — 
account of his religious experiences. Mr. Putnam says: ‘‘I donot 
know why religion has not been as much of a reality to me as to the 
most earnest Christian that ever lived;” and again: ‘‘I state my 
honest conviction when I declare that religion is absolutely worth: 
less. I poe. that it has done vastly more injury than good toth 
human race.” Mr. Putnam’s life is full of interest. He does not 
rail against religion as too many Freethinkers do, but tells his story | 
with great feeling and dignity, and in a manner that should not 
shock or pain any one. 


“One Life, One Law,” by Mrs. Myron Reed; John W. Lovellll 
Company, New York. The author discusses her subject under the 
following headings: ‘‘ The Word Spoken With Authority,” “The 
Power of Spirit,” four chapters upon ‘‘ Variations,” ‘‘The Readi- 
ness of the Kingdom,” ‘‘The Laws of the New Kingdom,” and 
“The Character of Job,” in which she says: ‘‘The thoughtful — 
reader finds in the Book of Job an allegory for the children of Go 
in every age, as they are able to receive it.” The final chapter i 
upon ‘‘ Prayer,” and the book abounds in quotations from the Bible, 
as well as from the writings of Darwin, Weisman, Edward Clodd, 
and others. It is dedicated to ‘‘ All Seekers After God.” 


‘The Haunted Fountain” and ‘‘ Hetty’s Revenge” are two storie 
by Katharine S. Marquoid, (Lovell’s International Series ; 30 cents. 
The first is the story of a beautiful young French girl, brought up 
as a child at the Chateau Vougay, and later as companion t 
Madam de Vougay in Paris. Upon her return to her fathers’ hum 
ble home she becomes dissatisfied with her quiet life, her sole am- 
tion being riches, show, and dress. She is perfectly heartless and 
unlovely in character, with nothing but her great beauty to make 
her attractive. ‘‘Hetty’s Revenge” is a short story of love and 
revenge, the heroine dying finally in the county insane asylum, 
having been shunned by all the inhabitants of the village. 


‘A Coquette’s Love” (Notre Coeur), from the French of Guy D 
Maupassant (Belford Company, New York), is a story of Parisi 
life, dealing with the salons, dinners and conquests of a beautiful 
young widow who loves no one but herself. The herois tormented 
constantly between love (if one can dignify such actions as his b 
that name) and jealousy. It is to me an altogether tiresome an 
worthless story. H. W. 


“The Almanac of the Social Question,” the annual of Intern 
tional Socialism, P. Argyriadeés, editor, 1s to be issued this mo 
at 5 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris, France. Among its contents wi 
be statistics of different countries, poems by Louise Michel, Eu 
géne Pottier, and others, and other matter interesting to the 
student of sociology. Price, for America, 30 cents. 


Victor Yarros has edited Lysander Spooner’s ‘‘ Trial by jac me 
and brought it out in a handsome pamphlet under the title of ‘‘ Free 
Political Institutions.” It makes a very valuable work. Next week 
it will be reviewed more fully. ; 

Books Received: ‘‘ Prof. Goldwin Smith and his Satellites a 
Congress,” by Mrs. M. Todd; Wm, C. Gage & Son, Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘‘ Prohibition: The Principle, the Policy, and the Party,” by 
E. J. Wheeler; Funk & Wagnalls, New York. ‘‘ A Critical Analysis” 
of; Drummond’s ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’” by G. 
Larned; Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. ‘' Un Socialiste Ch 
Bismarck,” par Auguste Foubert; Librairie Socialiste Internationale, 
Paris. ‘‘ Schopenhauer,” by William Wallace ; A. Lovell & 
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HHENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS ! 


“NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 
AND 


“ GHOSTS.” 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking public. 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 

The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7sc. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


HE 


- Sociologic and Co-operative 
NEw S. 


A Monthly Journal, devoted to the propagation 
and application of codperative principles. 


Mrs. IMOGENE C. FALES, Editor and Publisher. 
York Harbor, Me. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


**Hear the Other Side.” 

A funny motto for the admirers of 
Mr. Pentecost’s sermons. The only 
“other side” they want to hear is 
the Infidel side. They don’t care 
anything for the Bible side. But to 
gratify the Twentieth Century Pub- 
lishing Co, (may it grow wiser as it 
grows older), I send this advertise- 
ment. It is a waste of money, I 
think, but I will try it to please 
them. 

“THE BrsLE AND LAND” gives the 
Bible teachings about land. Price, 
$1.00, 

The “Christian Patriot ’’ answers 
monthly the question: What does 
the Bible teach about politics? Price 
50 cents. 

Both for $1.25. 

I don’t expect any answer to this 
advertisement. Toprevent any dis- 
appointment I shall prefix to my 
name the title of courtesy by which 
I am usually addressed. 


Rev. James B. ConveERsE, 
Morristown, Tenn.—Aaz. 


TYRANNY. 


BY LOLA LANEHART WHITTLE. 


“Away with Tyranny!’ 
night 
Of wretchedness the dreaded foe comes down. 
Queen-like, she reigns supreme. Her golden 
crown— 
In bold defiance of fair Truth’s first right— 
Shields sordid crimes by virtue of its might. 
She wears the royal purple ; her frown, 
Scorn-born, she dares to flaunt upon the brown 
And drear-eyed Labor, who today seeks light 
Of freedom. She will not heed his cry, 
Which, floating upward to her proud estate, 
Tells of the smouldering fires that lie, 
Volcanic-like, in hearts long fed by hate. 
Mark his hoarse rage: ‘‘ Away with Tyranny!” 
Away! away! for cometh—Liberty ! 
New York. 


Through long drawn 


Unis SIE KS) NOLES, 


There are three things that I cannot do 
without, namely: air, water, and the Twen- 
TIETH CENTURY. Permit me to say that the 
spirit of M’Cready is walking the earth in 
this neighborhood. I am preaching the 
Gospel of Freedom as he taught it, and peo- 
ple are slowly opening their eyes and look- 
ing about them ina dreamy, dazed sort of 
fashion. ‘‘ The hoary-headed failure "—gov- 
eroment—is doing its part in the most won- 
derful manner. Withoutits assistance, I don’t 
think I could accomplish much. Vive the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY !—D. C. Davin, Ville 
Platte, La. 


Your unique TWENTIETH CENTURY reaches 
me quite regularly on Saturdays every 
week, and Sundays, when my orthodox 
friends read the good and bad of the Bible, 
I feast on the many good things your maga- 
zine contains. Your paper is a gem, not so 
scientific and politic, yet uncompromising — 
FLoRENz OseEus, Guttenburg, Iowa. 


Vv 


5. $1] A GREAT 
is" §} OFFER! 


FIRST SERIES 


Modern Science Essayist 


x. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 

ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 

fluence.” By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss, 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Lite: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
cal evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man: His prigin, antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

8. gage of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 


» 


g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

to. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson, 

11x. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

1z. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 

ohn W. Chadwick. 

14, I'he Philosophy of Evolution: Its Relation to 
Prevailing Systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols, 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civili- 
zation. By Minot J. Savage. 

TO! ONB-ADDRESS# oe ko loensseue $1 00 
10 Cents Each. 

The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Illustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. - 

“Extremely entertaining and instructive meee 
the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. 

gar The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers, 
Some of the numbers a<2 illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Se a SERIES OF THE 


Modern Science Essaytst 


16, The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 

17. The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 

18. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G, 
Eccles, M.D. 

1g. A Study of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N, 
Adams. 

zo. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

a1. The Growth of the Marriave Relation. ByC, 
Staniland Wake. 

22. The Evolution of the State By JohnA Taylor. 

23. The Evolution of Law, By Rufus Sheldon. 


24, The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
G. Eccles, M. D. 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
C. Kimball. 

26. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A, 
Skilton. 


27. Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton, 

28. Education as a Factorin Civilization. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. 

29. Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

30. Evolution and Social Reform: I1, The Socialis 
tic Method. By William Potts, 

3x. Evolution and Social Reform: U1. The Anarch- 
istic Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 

32. The Scientific Method of Evolution ard Social 
Refurm. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

33. Asa Gray: His Life and Work. By Mrs. Mary 
Treat 

34. Edward Livingston Youmans: The Man and 
his Work. By Prof. John Fiske. 

Single copies, | 


to cents each § Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


An Experiment in Marriage. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar, | Paper, Fifty Cents, 
‘or A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


vi 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


(Not a ‘‘Spiritistic ’’ book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S. E. 


Contents: 

Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Deatn, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 

KS 438 pages, cloth, authorized American edition, 

reduced from $1 to so cents. 

All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not carpingly, but with a desire to see the 
significance of the facts suggested. 

The ‘Christian Union” says of it: “Its original. 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 

Another journal says: ‘‘‘Those who fail to read 
it will suffer a serious loss” 


THE 


Greatest Thing in the World. 


AN ESSAY. 


Leatherette, gilt EOP. scents. Quite expensive for 
so thin a book, but well worth reading. 


It proves to Christians by a Christian scientist 
that Love and not Faith is the all-important ele- 
ment in one’s life, and that the Christian Church, 
for eighteen centuries, has been in error. The 
Christians who acquiesce in his conclusion (and his 
proof is conclusive) ‘‘know not what they do.”’ be- 
cause it amounts to an overthrow of the Christian 
theological basis. A Rationalistis capable of ‘The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” 


Other works by Henry Drummond. 


‘Tropical Africa. 
Large r2mo, cloth, illustrated.............. 35 cents. 


Contains the most charming descriptions, and 
gives one the most vivid conception of the mode 
of life in tropical Africa. 


TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


ADDRESS ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


OF DRUMMOND’S - 


“Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” 


with a reply to some of its conclusions, By E. C. 
ARNED. 


THE BEST REPLY YET MADE 


to Drummond's great work, showing the absurdity 
and inadequacy of some of its analogies, and 
especially the narrowness of Drummond in con- 
founding Humanism with Christianism. 
Printed on heavy paper in large clear type. 
8vo, 46 pages, 40 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Rpts nae 


Ruins of Empires 


ae Ry coe 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 


Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 7sc. 


(ae Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics, The works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
cloth, 60 cents. 

# The Talmud: What ItIs. Cloth....... 60 cents, 

That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.”—Dean Mil- 
man. 
Address TwentTietH CENTuRY. 


Large mo, 336 pp.: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I do not entirely agree with Mr. Pentecost, 
but must admit that as an agitator hisservices 
are invaluable. He reminds me of a paddle 
in a butter churn, because he thoroughly 
shakes up our modern chaotic state of soci- 
ety, and will eventually be one of the means 
of transforming it to a more consistent con- 
dition.—A. E. WiLp, Washington, D. C. 


Ihave atwo-fold object in addressing you: 
One is to hand you two dollars (inclosed 
herewith) to pay for the renewal of my sub- 
scription; the other is to express the ap- 
preciatory profit and pleasure felt each week 
in reading each successive issue, each hold- 
ing as it does a rich diet of most interesting 
and instructive articles—the contributions of 
minds handling the various subjects from 
very different standpoints of observation.— 
JoserH Tantum, New York. 


In another column we offer to send the 
fifteen numbers of the Modern Science Es- 
sayist (first series), to one address, postage 
prepaid, for one dollar. Most persons have 
neither the time nor the inclination to read 
the more or less voluminous works of Dar- 
win, Spencer, and Huxley in order to learn 


the truths of evolution; but in this series 


the whole question is presented inits various 
aspects in a clear, brief, and popular style. 
Single numbers will still be sold for ten 
cents each ; and this offer of fifteen for one 
dollar will probably be withdrawn when the 
limited number now on hand are sold. 


The Strike of a Sex ! 
= ? 


A NOVEL BY ° 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘“‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Toustoi’s LATEST Work. 


The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

(In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles, 


In cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


WER ep aE SEND FOR OUR 


RECRUIT POSTAL CARDS. 


For 25 cents we will send you a postal card 
for you to fill out with the name of any per- 
son, who will then be entitled to the van, 
TIETH CENTURY for eight weeks. Fzve of 
these cards for one dollar, Help on the 
good cause. : 

For the use of subscribers only. 


The Freethinker’s Deathbed. By Hugh O. Pente- 
cost. 3 cents, : 


October 2, 189) 


Ethical Religion. 
— BY — : : i 
WILLiam M. SALTER. 


16M0., 332 pages. - - = - - $1.50, 


‘(Where it deals with civic, social, personal dut 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inepiring ae 
D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly. 
‘‘ One of the most striking and persuasive prese: 
tations of the gospel of pure ethics which our tim 
is likely to see.”—[Arlo Bates, in Book-Buyer. 


“Mr. Salter is so radical that probably only 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding th 
truth, and so free from any intenti»nal irreveren 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.”’[Congregationalist. - 

‘Mr. Salter has given us a truly noble book. ._ 
The style is pure and _ strong, and it rises on occa 
sion to a pitch of lofty eloquence. Something o 
classical severity has come, perhaps, from lovi 
acquaintance with classical thought.”—[John 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. ~ 


The Problem of Poverty..............+--- .. ro cent 
The Social idealictaees sae eee aes 10 
What Shall be Done with the Anarcnists? es 
Channing as a Social Reformer............. ro cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE LAND QUESTION. ~ 


A SYMPOSIUM ON 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
BY : 


Auberon Herbert, Wordsworth Donisthorpe 


Sydney Olivier, . C. Spence, 
Robert Scott Moffatt, ichael Flurscheim, 
Lt.-Col. W. L. R. Scott, Herbert Spencer. 
Henry W. Ley, J. B. Lawrence. 


Paper, 40 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


Paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.50. 


Brora HISTORY OF 


LANDHOLDING IN ENGLAND 
By JOSEPH FISHER, F.R.H.S. 


rd 


Heteees SKETCH 
OF THE 


Distribution of Land in England. 


By WM. BIRKBECK, M.A. 
Two books in one volume.................. 75 cent: 


Property in Land. 


A passage at arms between the Duke of Argyle 
and Henry George. 15 cents. 


LOS CERRITOS. 


By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 

This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of Californi 
scenery are beautiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


LAWS OF PRIVATE RIGHT 


By George H. Smith. 


(No. 134 Humboldt Library, double number, 
: Price, 30 cents. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


(@ Did you notice the ‘‘ ad.” in anoth 
column of the first series Modern Scien 
Essayist? The price has been reduced ot 
third, but only for the first series. 


is a navel that ecu up the inj fnaties done by the rich to 
ievous misunderstanding between employers and em- 


tical treatment of labor, about the bad effect of this injustice upon 


re very noble characters. Langdon Bowditch becomes 
or ngmen, and frankly expresses his new ideas at his club and 
") Sens 


on meyeted to aa highest human edad GAPE So —[Boston 


mirably Siecaed and thoughtful work. The plot is ingenious, 
rited Eee the narrative eloquent. UeclPaie selene Item. 


[XY COMMENDED BY HUGH oO. PENTECOST. 


pe 50 Cents. 


ling Sout the te injustice that lies at tis foundation of the 


He -loses his popularity. among the. lighter and : 


MA 


{ 


Dhcabiees M. D. 


st startling and original works ever 
author,a man of wealth and hi : 
d who writes under a nora de 
na cena ly original and A 
ing work of fiction, a profound — 
conditions, and he foliows 
what he believes will be | 
The events described in 
1e year 1988. 


-ramic effect, ra 
of social questions. Origi 


the French stage. 


the divinity of love.” 


inating book. . . . (Will | : $ 
orld as no other bookhas | Heinrich Heine: “The 
go Saturday Blade. | and the reason of Moliere.’ 


own until Ihad finished 
read _by every farmer in 


: mt ks, President Savors | other role,” 


is country need arousing $ 


purarnepon what is impos- 
obabl *Cesar'’s Column’ 
only possible, but 
Beacemndet of BE Farm- 


ae J 


Rage ere Pages. 


rs Column” twice, and am 
‘itten in the nick of 

book an immense 
cee Sie 


masterpiece achieved the greatest success 
seem? and just before bis 

death, the author elaborate hi 

_in which form it presents a complete panorama o 

_the Paris of the present century. 


“Better than I,”’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat 
. “you have proved the royalty of genius and 


Alexander Dumas (to the author): 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 


# 


A Rival of ‘‘Les Miserables.”’ 
T Hi E 


Rag. Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
“Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
uae Just Published. 


- Anovel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
- power, eee sedi intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ical tendency, and bold handling | 


inally written asa pier cae 
nown to 


is play into a novel 


“What Great Critics Think of It: 


passion of Shakespeare 


““You have 
After his Father 


‘ 


Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 


‘ou have brought for- | after seeing him ne in the piece): ‘Is there, then, 
ances E. Willard. such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Fred- 
a =H eric Lemaitre (in moter: * Itt is the Ireland of Paris.” 


_ Theophile Gautier: ‘The work of a Titan.” 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘Dow YoU WANT.T0 KNOW KNOW 


ae illus. 


MEDICAL SENSE AND! NONSENSE. 
ees 29 E. abit to nian a 


O. Pentecost. 


(i vii 


ee The Oia Theological sensation of the day in 
England, 


Lux Mundi 


Edited b REV. CHARLES GORE, M. A., Princi- 
al of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity Col- 
ege, Oxford. 

Twelve Essays by eleven prominent theologi_al 
writers. A wonderful codperative production. 

The frank acceptance of evolution. 

‘The liberal theory of inspiration. 

The unzgrudging concessions to modern criticism 
of the Old Testament. 

The modification of vital doctrines. 

All these have been advanced before, but never 
from such sources. 

The book comes from what was considered the 
stronghold of English theological conservatism. 

This book will be, in fact is already, the sensation 
of the age in theological circles, It glows with the 
ardor of conviction, 

Its lucid and attractive literary style will attract 
thousands of readers who rarely open a theological 
treatise. 1 vol., cloth, gilt top....... $1.75. 


No one can lay dows this volume without a feel- 
ing of respect for the authors and for the motive 
which has impelled them to undertake their task. 
They seem, at all events, to have traced the lines 
within which, tf at all, the reconcilement of religion 
and science may be looked Jor.—([New York Sun. 


‘The Essays are written in the spirit of a gener- 
ous catholicity which, while it pertinaciously ad- 
heres to the principles cf the ancient faith and the 
historic Church, recognizes the fact that theology 
must adapt itself somewhat to the changed con- 
ditions of each age, and must extend a welcome to 
all new knowledge from every source.—[Home 
Journal, N. Y. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The author offers evidence to show— 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from 
the works of Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry 
George’s arguments against Malthus simply 
those of William Geaein and Herbert Spencer, 
‘without a new thought added. 

Thet Henr George extracted even many of his 
anti-Malthus illustrations from Godwin’s well- 
nigh forgotten work on population. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund theory Henr 
George but re-employed ideas already well- 
used in economic disputes, without giving credit 
to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George’s ostentatious claim of having 
“‘shattered”’ the old political economy is base- 
less, the economic views he thus characterizes 
having been abandoned by. advanced writers 
long before he wrote his “*Progress and Poy- 


That thes weak points of ‘Progress and Poverty” 
are such as to confirm the evidence that what- 
ever is sound in Henry George’s salient ideas 
is second-hand with him. 

That Henry George’ s denial of plagiarism from 
Dove—which is given in full—could only mis- 
lead people ignorant of the history of the Single- 
tax political economy. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief 
that a writer may put ideas into print as his 
own, no matter how he comes by them. 


. With 
Henry George's Dental of Plagtarism, 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - - - 15 Cents, 


Addtess TwEnTIgETH CENTURY, 
4 Warren street. New York, 


CODDDEEEFF 
GHHIN Jd KKLLL MMN 


A WHOLE PRINTIN' OUTFIT COMPLETE, PRA’ 

Jusi: as shown in cut. 3 Alphabets of neat Type, Bottle of Indelibie To Ink,-Pad, 
Tweeters, in neat case with catalogue and directions “HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER.” Sets upany name, prints cards, paper, envelopes,etc,,marks linen. 
Worth 50c. BEWARE of cheap COUNTERFEITS. Postpaid only 25c., 3, 600, 
6 for $1. Ag’ta wanted. INGERSOL& BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST. N. ¥. CITY. 


ALL ABOUT FLOWERS 


‘Fern Leaves” tells it. Send 10 cents for three 
(3) Hyacinth Bulbs, and Sample copy. 


Fern Cliff Greenhouses, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


“The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh 
3 cents. 


will 


TWENTIETH CEN TURY. 


THE “ECONOMY > WALL DESK. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


to me. 


An elegant piece of furniture, beautifying vou home: office, eo 
library, private office, bank or store, an 
either, occupying no floor space whatever, and filling the place in every Lesa : 
ticular of a floor desk of far greater proportions. 
is indeed a pleasure to use one. Listen to what the 


an indispensable. convenience to 


Those who have them say it 


D. D., Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 


and Editor of the Christian Union, says :— 


“Tt seems tome the biggest multum in the smallest parvol have ever seen. 
For convenience of packin 
the famous bee cells ; and for convenience of getting at the store, the bee cells 
are nowhere in comparison. It makes easy observance of the motto: ‘A place 
for everything, and everything in its place.’ 
this desk into a deskless home, I shall have put that home under obligations 


away much store in small space, it competes with 


If any words of mine can put 


Signed, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Orders for special work solicited. Send for illustrated catalogue to 


CORTLAND DESK COMPANY, Limited, 


Please mention this paper. i 


CORTLAND, N. Yi, 


Manifold Cyclopedia 


A Library of Universal Knowledge ana Unabridged Dictionary of 


Language in one; 82 volumes ; 
$32. 00, easy monthly payments, eae 

96 pages, Popular, 
Catalogue Standard and Holiday 
Books, sent free. New issues weekly. Prices 
lowest ever known. 


Mention this paper. 


over 25,000 pages ; 
Specimen pages ‘free. 


nearly 7,000 illustrations ; 
Agents Wanted. 


NEW YORK: 
re ee re ta 

i I 4 ous ier Ave, CA 
“ATLANTA: : 


71 Wnhitechail St. 


——The Humboldt Library- 


By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, 


No. x12. 


No. 113. 


No. x14. 


No. II5- 
No. 116, 
No. 117. 


No. 118. 
No. 119. 


No. 120. 


No, re. 
No, 122. 


No. 123. 
No, 124. 


No. 125. 
No. 126. 
No. 127. 
No. 128. 


No. x20. 


No. 130. 
No. 131. 
No. 132. 


No. 133. 
No. 134. 


LATEST ISSUES OF 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. 
15 cents. 


HYPNOTISM. Its History and Development. By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D 


of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. 
Authorized translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. Director 


of the Boston School of Gymnastics. 


(Double number, 30 cents.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. A pp et hea Consisting of papers contributed to ‘The 


Nineteenth Century”’ by Henry Wace, D 
borough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. 


umphry Ward. 


. D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peter- 
(Double number, 30 cents.) 


DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Sas of ed Selection, with some of its applications. 


PartI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., 


L. S., etc. Illustrated. (Double number, 30 cts.) 


DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory ee Natural Selection, with some of its applications. 


Part II. 


cents.) 
Same (Part II.) Single number. 


By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F. L. S. 
MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


., ete. Illustrated. 


(Double number, 3octs.) 
By S. Laing. 


Illustrated. (Double number, 30 


Price 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. Illustrated. By G. 


Mollo 
THE 
By G. Molloy, D. D.. D. Sc. 
UTILITARIANISM. By J. S. Mill. 


.D.D,D. Sc. Price 15 cents. 


ODERN THEORY OF HEAT AND THE SUN AS’A aA ORE ee OF et 
Price 15 cents. 
Price 15 cents. 


Illustrated. 


UPON THE ORIGIN OF ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES; AND UPON GLACIAL EROSION. By Sir 
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_ BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
_ + THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
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- Bilious and Nervous Disorders 
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- to which men, women and children 
_ are subject, is the most marvelous 
_ Antidote yet discovered. It is the 
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_ Constipation, DisorDERED Liver,ete.; 
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restoring and life-giving properties. 
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JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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“ II,—Comparison of all Religions. Same style. 
Price, $2.00. 


This is a standard work. Very able, elaborate, 
and impartial. No student of comparative re- 
ligions can afford to be without these two volumes, 


BY SAME AUTHOR: 
COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION............ $2.00. 
Every Day Religion, $1.50. 


Events and Epochs in Religious History. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul.......... $1.50. 
Self-Culttres.c icc ix vececse. coc cess $1.50. 
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Indian Tales by Rudyard Kipling. 


1 vol, r2mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, 771 pages, 
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The only edition in Rmerick issued with the sanc- 
tion of the author. 
Containing ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’’ 
‘* Soldiers Three,’’ 
‘‘The Phantom ’Rickshaw,’’ 
** Story of the Gadsbys,’’ Etc., Etc. 
‘“There is no rank short of master in the art of 
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PROSE DRAMAS, PART II. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 
Containing: ‘‘The Lady from the Sea,’’ 
‘* An Enemy of Society,”’ 
‘‘The Wild Duck,’’ 
‘‘The Young Men’s Leagué.”’ 
No. 6 Lovell’s Foreign Literature Series. 
$x; paper, 50 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


Cloth, 
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St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. B. 
F. Atiten Co., sole agents for the 
United States, 365 and 367 Canal 
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Kottinger,- Prof. H. M:: Youths’. Liberal Guide. 
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r Moral Culture’ and Religious. Enlightenment 
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Baring-Gould: Curious Myths of the Middle bs hae Larned’ cron Critical Analysis of Drummond’s 
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D’Holbach, Baron. The System of Natur ment. - Cloth, $1.75 
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: Salter, William M. Ethical. Religi 
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THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, 
extra, $1.50. 


AHISTORY OF TRANCENDENTALISM 


Cloth extra, $2. 50. = Wi 
“ Masterly in matter, treatment and | t 
—[N. Y. Tribune. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study 
Primitive Christianity. 8vo, cloth extra. hs 
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vious works. "—[New Bedford (Mereury. 


Gardener, Helen. HL Men, Women, an 
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“Washburn, L. K.: Followers of Jesus. 10 cents. 

‘Foolishness of Prayer. 10 cents. 
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- Religious Problems. 1o cents. 

‘Some Thoughts on Immortality. 5 cents. 
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; Was Jesus Insane? r1ocents. 
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é % ‘Atherton, Gertrude F.: Los Cerritos: A Romance 

aie of the Modern Time. This novel contains a 


ae practical object lesson on the land question. 
oe The descriptions of California scenery are beau- 
__ tiful. Cloth, $x; paper, 50 cents. 

Babcock, J.M.L.: The Dawning. Highly commend- 


xe ed by Hugh O, Pentecost as a good novel on 
social problems, Paper, socents, __ 
Ball, Mrs.: Clergymen’s Victims. Aradical story. 
- 25 cents. j 
Bellamy, Edward: Looking Backward. 
; cloth, $1; in German, 40 cents. 
— Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process. 25 cents. 
___ Miss Ludington’s Sister. socents. 
kan Bellamy, Charles J.: An Experiment in Marriage. 
ae A o cents. ; 

. Berthet, Eli: Prehistoric World, | 
- The story of early man as scientifically told in 
4 Cloth, illustrated, 310 


40 cents; 


_ the form of a novel. 
-—__—s pages; socents. Remarkably cheap. 

_ SBjérnsen, Bjdrnstjerne: In God’s Way. A ration- 
si alistic novel, suitable for orthodox friends 


Paper, so cents. 

“8 Fawcett, Edgar: The Evil that Men Do. 

ix 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 

Pes Gardener, Helen H.: A Thoughtless Yes. 231 pp.; 
oo 50 cents ; cloth, $x. 

Ha Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn: Joshua Davidson—a modern 

imitation of Christ. This masterly novel was 
¥ suppressed by its first American publisher. 

* Cloth, 75 cents. 

ie Macdonald, Fredricka: Priest and Man.. Cloth, 

‘$x. A well written rationalistic and economic 


+ novel. 

~ McDonnell, William: Exeter Hall. A theological 

romance. Cloth, 80cents ; paper, 60 cents. 
zi. Heathens of the Heath. 500 pages ; paper, 80cents 
____ Reminiscences of a Preacher. s50c.; cloth, 7s5c. 
_ Piat, Felix: The Rag Picker of Paris. 325 large 
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_ Putnam, §> P.: Golden ‘Throne. A Theological 


Paper, 


12 Romance. Cloth, $:. 
Reade, Winwood: The Outcast. A Freethought 
eA Romance. 25 cents. 
_ Schreiner Olive: The Story of an African Farm. 
| Rationalistic and pessimistic. 25c.; cloth, 6oc. 
_ Slenker, Mrs. Elmina D.: The Darwins. A domes- 
a, tic radical story. 257 pages; soc; cloth, 75c 
‘John’s Way. A domestic radical story. A little 
——_gem to give to Pace. Christian neighbor. 5c. 
___ Mary Jones, the Infidel School Teacher. 20 cents. 
_ Stepniak: The Blind Musician. socents; cloth, $x. 
_ Career of a Nihilist. Paper, 15 cents. 
Female Nihilist. 10 cents. 
Russia Under the Czars. 20 cents; cloth, $1. 
_ The Russian Storm Cloud. Paper, 20 cents. 
The Russian Peasantry. Cloth, $1.25. 
; Underground Russia. [Revolutionary profiles 
ig and sketches from life. Witha preface by Peter 
Lavroff. Translated from the Italian. “Cloth, 
, $1.25; paper, 2sc. 
‘The Strike of a Sex. By ? Aclever story ; show- 
ing that women have a right to own their own 
___ bodies and determine how many children they 
are to bear. Paper, so cents. 
_ The Rainbow Creed. A rationalistic novel by the 
ae author of ‘‘ Where are My Horns?” Clo, $1.50. 
_ Tolstoi, Leo: The Kreutzer Sonata. soc.; cloth, $1, 
Anna Kerenina. $1 25. 
hy Sevastopol. The Cossacks. 1x vol., cloth, $1.50. 
_ ‘Peace ard War. 2 volumes, cloth, $3. 
What Men Live By. 30cents. 
_ _ What To Do. Cloth, $1.25; paper, soc. 
_ Wixon, Miss Susan H.: Apples of Gold. A Free- 
8 thought Story for boys and gir's. New edition, 
with portrait of author. Cloth, $1.25. 
_ Allina Lifetime. A Liberal Romance, $1.50. 
_ Summer Days at Onset. Paper, asc. 
_ Story Hour. For children and youth. A book 
‘ without superstition. 66 full-page and 25 smaller 


iby illustrations, boards ; 224 pages; $1. 

i Wright, Frances: A Few Days in Athens. Embel- 
lished with portrait of Epicurus and of the 

a author, Gives in story form the doctrines and 

i tendencies of Epicureanism and Stoicism. 
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An Experiment in Marriage. 
es A NOVEL. 

it i _ By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar. | Paper, Fifty Cents, 


- - as A - 
is, Sha suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 
| 


Address TwentietH CENTURY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


DEPARTMENT OF SEXOLOGY. 


Ancient Sex Worship, showing how the Cross, the 
Triad or Trinity, and many other religious 
symbols originated in the generative nature; 
and giving many other facts illustrating the 
extent to which sexuality inspired art, litera- 
ature, politics,and religion. A wonderful book. 


I. 

Bellamy, Charles J.: An Experiment in Marriage. 
A suggestive solution of the marriage problem. 
This is by a brother of Edward Bellamy, author 
of ‘Looking Rackward.”’ Paper, soc.; cloth, $x. 

Besant, Mrs. Annie. Marriage: As It Was, as It 
Is, and asIt Should Be. Paper, z2sc.; limp cloth, 


50C. 
Law of Population. Paper. 30c. 

Campbell, Rachel. The Prodigal Daughter. Shows 
appalling sacrifice of girls and women to sus- 
tain ‘‘virtue’’ and marriage. roc. 

Chronic Diseases: Especially the Nervous Dis- 
eases of Women. asc. 

Cook, Mrs. Dr. E.G. For Mothers and Daughters. 


$1.50. 

Cottinger,Prof.H.M. Rosa, the Educating Mother. 
Written for mothers and young ladies ofage. $1. 

Cowan, John, M.D.: Science of a New Life. 400 
pages, 8vo, $2. The standard work on the sub- 
ject. 

Duffy, Mrs. E. B. Relations of the Sexes. $:. 

Elements of Social Science—physical—sexual—na- 
tural religion. Reveals the cause and cure of 
three primary social evils—poverty, prostitu- 
tion, and celibacy. $r.50. 

Fawcett, Edgar: The Evilthat Men Do. Anovel 
that shows up the habits of cosmopolitan men. 
Cloth, $1; illuminated paper covers, soc. 

Ferris, Benj.G. Originof Species. A new theory. 
278 pages. Cloth, $1 50. 

Foote, E. B. Physiological Marriage. An eesey. 
designed to set the people to thinking. Radical, 
suggestive, convincing. oc. 

Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense. 
Embellished with three elegant chromo charts 
of the vital organs, and 20 beautiful colored 
lithographs. Price, $1.50. 

Foreordained: A Story of Heredity, and of special 
parentalinfluences. ByanObserver. 90 pages. 
50c.; cloth, 7sc. 

Fowler, O. S. Maternity; or, The Bearing and 
Nursing of Children, including Female Educa- 
tion and Beauty. $1. 

Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physiology ap- 
plied tothe selection of congenial companions 
for life, including directions to the married for 
living together Affectionately and Happily. 
Paper, 4oc. 

Love and Parentage. Applied to the Improve- 
ment of Offspring; including directions to lov- 
ers and the married, concerning the strongest 
ties and the most sacred and momentous rela- 
tions of life. Paper, 4oc. 

Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and Facts applied 
Siete Improvement. 288 pages; illustrated. 

oth, $1. ; 

Amativeness ; or, Evils and Remedies of Exces- 
sive and Perverted Sexuality, including warn- 
ing and advice to married and single. Paper, 
25c. 

Creative Science ; or, Manhood, Womanhood, and 
their Mutual Inter-relations and Adaptations, 
as taught by phrenology and physiology. One 
large octavo volume. $3.75. 

Fowler, L. N. Marriage, its History and Cere- 
monies, with a phrenological and physiological 
exposition of the functions and qualifications 
for happy mariiages. 216 pages; illustrated, $1. 

Geddes, Prof, Patrick, and J. Arthur Thompson: 
The Evolution of Sex. he latest and ablest 
work on the subject. The authors have made 
many remarkable discoveries. The English 
edition costs several dollars. You can have 
ours,with all its numerous illustrations, for 6oc. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Dis- 
eases, Causes and Cure. 2sc. 

Holbrook, Dr. M. L. Marriage and Parentage, 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations. $1. 

Parturition Without Pain. $r. 

Holcombe, Dr, William H. The Sexes: 
Hereafter. $1.25. 

Hollick, Dr. F. The Marriage Guide, or Natural 
His‘ory of Generation. A private instructor 
for both male and female, concerning the na- 
ture and uses of the sexual organs, the produc- 
tion and regulation of offspring, giving new 
discoveries never before published in the En- 
glish language. Fully illustrated, and well 
suited for reference. Should be owned and 
studied by every adu't person. $1. 

Hooker, Isabella Beecher. Womanhood : Its Sanc- 
tities and Fidelities. This is a very able and 
attractive work on motherhood, the social evil, 
and kindred subjects. soc.; cloth, 7s5c. 

How to be Happy Though Married. Being a hand- 
bookto marriage. Byagraduate in the College 
of Matrimony. $1.25. 

Hunt, H.J.: Is Marriagea Failure? Well treated. 


sa paees, 5 cents. , 
Is It 1? A book forevery man. A companion to 


Here and 


Why Not, a book for every woman. 50c; clo. $r. 
Kirby, Georgiana B. Transmission. A variation 
of character through the mother. 80 pages. 


25c ; cloth, soc. 
Knowlton, Dr. Chas. Fruits of Philosophy. This 
is the book, the sale of which, in England, 
~ caused the arre-t of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs: 
Besant. 12:,coo copies were sold inthree months 
after their arrest. soc. 
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Lewis, Dio. Clays or, Our Secret Sins. 
for every parent to give to 


ages, $2. A boo 
is child. 

Love, Marriage, and Divorce: A discussion be- 
tween Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews, Including the final re- 
plies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New York 
“Tribune,” and a subsequent discussion, occur- 
ing twenty years later, between Mr. James and 
Mr. Andrews. 35 cents. 

Marwedel, Emma. Conscious Motherhood. $2. 

Monk, Maria. Convent Mysteries. Monks and 

__ their Maidens. soc.; cloth, 7sc. 

Miller, Dr. E.P. Vital Forces: How Wasted and 
how Preserved. This book teaches both young 
and old to shun those exhaustive and injurious 
practices that impair vitality and destroy life, 


5oc. 

Napheys, Dr. George H. Physical Life of Woman. 
Advice to the maiden, wife. and mother. 426 
pages. 250,000 copies sold. $1.50. 

Newman, Dr, John B. The Philosophy of Genera- 
tion. Paper, soc. 

Newton, A. E. Prenatal Culture. Suggestions to 
parents relative to systematic method of mould- 
ing the tendencies of offspring before birth. 2sc. 

Owen, Robert Dale. Moral Physiology. A trea- 
tise on population. This work is one of the first 
importance, not only as a reply to Malthus, but 
also as supplying to every father and mother of 
a family the knowledge by which, without in- 
jury to the health or violence to the moral feel- 
ings, any further increase which is not desired 
may be prevented, more especially in cases 
where the health of the mother, or the dimin- 
ished income of the father, imperatively advises 
no further addition of offspring. This work is 
illustrated with a frontispiece. 68c. 

Pedder, H. C. Man and Woman. Considered in 
their relations to each other and to the world. 
Cloth, $x. 

Pendleton, Mrs. Hester. The Parents’ Guide for 
the Transmission of Desired Qualities to Off- 
spring, and Childbirth made easy. 212 pp., $1. 

Philanthropus. Institution of Marriage, and Re- 
markable Divorce Cases. 446 pages. $1. 

Pike, J. W. Fallacies of Free Love. 0c. 

Platt, Rev.S. H. Heredity. Responsibility in Pa- 
rentage; or, the Influences of Heredity. toc. 

Shepherd, Mrs. E.R. For girls. A special physi- 


ology. $x. 
True Manhood. A special physiology for young 
men. $2. 
Shew, Dr. Pregnancy and Childbirth, with cases 


showing the remarkable effects of water treat- 
ment in mitigating the pains and perils of the 
parturient state. soc. 
Letters to Women on Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women, Descriptive and practical. 432 pp., $1.25. 
Sizer, Nelson. Who Should Marry, Right. Selec- 
tion in Marriage, The How and the Why. In 
this is shown what temperaments and mental 
characteristics should unite in wedlock. Fully 
illustrated. roc. 
Thoughts on Domestic Life; or, Marriage Vindi- 
cated, and Free Love Exposed. Paper, asc. 
Spencer, Herbert. A Theory of Population. Paper, 


25c. 

Storer, Prof. H.R. Why Not? The prize essay to 
which the American Medical Association 
awarded a gold medal. This is an earnest, 
scholarly and convincing exposure of the evils 
and prevalence of Abortion. soc.; cloth, $x. 

Stillman, J. W. The Mormon Question: Its Legal 
and Constitutional Aspects. It annihilates the 
Edmunds Anti-Polygamy Bill, and vindicates 
the natural right of Mormons to work out their 
own salvation in their own way. sc. 

Studley, M. J. What Our Girls Oughtto Know, $1. 

Terry, Samuel H. Controlling Sex in Generation, 
The physical law influencing sex in the embryo 
of man and brute, and its direction to produce 
male or female offspring at will. With an ap- 
pendix of corroborative proofs. Third edition, 
revised andcorrected. 209 pages. $1. 

The Comstock Laws. Their unconstitutionality 
conclusively shown in T. B. Wakeman’s Faneuil 
Hall speech. Also Parton’s, Leland’s, Pills- 
bury’s, Bennett’s, and Rawson's opinions rela- 
tive thereto. 1s5¢. 

The Strike of aSex: The female sex of the United 
States go on a strike, claiming their right of 
ownership of their own bodies, and the right to 
say when and how many children they should 
bear. Paper, socents. 

The Truth about Love. A Proposed Sexual Moral- 
ity based on the doctrine of evolution and re- 
cent discoveries in medical science. $2. 

Tolstoi, Count: The Kreutzer Sonata. Exposes 
the vice of marriage. The greatest unmasking 
Lust has had inmanyaday, A work worthy 
of being chewed and digested. 

Wake, C. Staniland: Growth of the Marriage Re- 
lation. An able essay, 10 cents. 

Trall, Dr. R. T. Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. 
Mysteries of Man. Numerousillustrations. $2. 
A scientific and popular exposition of the fund- 
amental A idee in sociology. Said to be the 
best work on the subject ever published, 

Wells, Samuel R. Wedlock; or, the Right Rela- 
tions of the Sexes. Disclosing the laws of con- 
jugal selections, and showing’ who may and 
who may not marry, 250 pages. $1.50. 

Westbrook. Marriage and Divorce. Cloth, soc. 

Wilder, Burt G. What Young People Should 
Know. The reproductive functions of the hu- 
man and lower animals. Contains lessons of 
universal application. 26 illustrations. $1.50. 
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Tariff Lessons from Australia. 
F. M. Holland. 
Edward Livingston Youmans: His Early 
Career. Prof. John Fiske. 
Song of the Heroic Follower (poem). 
Horace L. Traubel. 
Facts and Probabilities in Regard to Jesus. 
Charles K. Whipple. 
Politics, Education, and Social Reform. 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
On Reading Matthew Arnold’s Essay on 


Heine (poem.) H. A. Warren. 
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Rejoinder by Mr. Holland. F. M. H. 
Was Jesus an Ethical Religionist ? 
Rey. Perry Marshall. 

True Men (Poem). S. Carter. 
The Evolution of Liberty. 

Rev. H. H. Brown. 
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Review of Current Events. 
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“Fiear the Other Side.” 


I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
- and I mean to say it. 

I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 

I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 

I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 
on any kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 
against his will. 

I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 
are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 

I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 

I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 

I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 
free gift. 

I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 

- sion of what he justly obtains. 

I believe that women should be as free as men; that they should 
have complete control of their persons. 

I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 

~ and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
to suit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe in government, but notin ¢Ae Government; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 

I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 

- armed policemen. 

I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
State nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 
weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 

I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 

_ fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 
I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 
thing, 

I believe there is no personal God. 

I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. 

I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 
termingled with legends, myths, and errors, 

I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 

I believe in honesty, cleanness ot life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 
liness, love, peace, and freedom. 

I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 
piness of others. 

I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being, 

_I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
_ happier yet. Hucu O. PEnTEcosT, 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responstble for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


REFERRING to Mayor Chapin’s unconstitutional act in 
preventing the meeting of Jewish Freethinkers and 
so-called Anarchists in Brooklyn, Rev. W. H. Ford, 
pastor of the old Bushwick church, said from his pul- 
pit, Sunday evening, September 28: “It is time to call 
a halt to the so-called freedom of speech, which has 
become a reproach, Liberty and license are not syn- 
onymous. A limit must be placed. We are proud that 
the mayor had backbone enough to say stop!” This 
is just what the Pope would have said about Martin 
Luther, who won for Mr. Ford the right to oppose the 
Catholic church. What Mr. Ford means by liberty is 
liberty to say and do what is not objectionable to him. 
Anything beyond that he calls license. Where there 
is real liberty there can be no license. It requires a 
military Government to grant a license. Liberty 
means complete liberty or it means nothing. The man 
whom Mr. Ford worships knew what liberty means ; 
hence he said: “ Resist not himthat is evil; but who- 
soever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man would go to law with 
thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also.” Mr. Ford does not believe in the teaching of 
Jesus, even to the extent of allowing men to hirea hall 
and charge a price of admission to those who wish to 
hear them speak. Jesus went so far that he not only 
believed in liberty of speech but in not offering physi- 
cal resistance to those who would violate the rights of 
honestly earned possession. Mr. Ford is a Christian 
clergyman, but he is not a believer in the teachings of 
Jesus. 


Mr. Ford also said: “Let the State alone. This 
country contains quite a number of men who are well 
satisfied with the liberties they enjoy, and are willing 
to stand by the Mayor of Brooklyn in his avowed op- 
position to Anarchy.” ‘This is about what was said in 
England when our forefathers were agitating for free- 
dom, somewhat more than a hundred years ago, This 
country does contain “‘ quite a number of men who are 
well satisfied with the liberties they enjoy,” and it also 
contains quite a number who are not. Iam of this lat- 
ter number. We want more liberty. We want liberty 
to use vacant land, to compete on equal terms with the 
Government in manufacturing money, in carrying let- 
ters, in educating children; liberty of speech ; liberty 
to mind our own business generally. 

We do not intend to let the State alone. We mean 
to expose the tyrannical iniquities, to flood it with the 
search-light of truth, to subject it to cross-examina- 
tion, to make it prove its right to be. We mean to be 
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heard. We cannot be silenced. Truthful thoughts 


expressed in words, uttered with courage, by way of 
passive resistance to the evil powers that be, are 
stronger than mayors and clergymen backed by bay- 
onets and bullets. The State must go; the Church 
must go. 
and the clergyman cannot always rule. When we suc- 
ceed in making a sufficient number of persons who now 
believe they are good see that they are bad, they will 
go—go as the King and the chattel slave driver have 
gone. Let us not be discouraged ; a house built on the 
sand of error cannot stand. 


Henry Georce, in last week’s “Standard,” writes of 
the prevention of the meeting of Freethinkers and so- 
called Anarchists, in Brooklyn, by the authorities of 
that city. The article is in Mr. George’s best vein and 
should be read by every one. It contains one inaccu- 
racy—in stating that John Most was to speak—and one 
or two points in which I, for one, do not agree with the 
writer, but on the whole and in almost every particular 
it is admirable. Mr. George says “the meeting was 
suppressed as effectually and as arbitrarily as could 
have been done in Germany or Russia.” Here is a 
specimen extract :— 


In this case the Anarchists were clearly within their right, as 
guaranteed by the constitution of the United States and the consti- 
tution of the state of New York. ‘They did not propose to go out 
on the streets or into any place of general concourse to proclaim 
opinions obnoxious to others, but to express them in a hall to which 
they for that evening had the exclusive right ; to which no one was 
called to go who did not wish to hear them, and to which even no 
one could go to hear them without paying for the privilege. That 
they proposed to deny God, to revile the Hebrew religion, or to de- 
nounce government has nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
In a democratic state, where belief or disbelief is acknowledged to 
lie entirely within the jurisdiction of the individual conscience and 
government draws its title only from the consent of the people, it 
is not the business of the magistrate to take care of God, to protect 
any form of religion, or to silence any objection to government that 
does not take the form of overt act. And the reason for this is to 
be seen in all the annals of persecution, in all the records of oppres- 
sive tyrannies. Jewish persecution of Christians, Christian perse- 
cution of Jews, the suppression of anti-slavery meetings by pro- 
slavery mayors, had all the same motive and justification as the 
suppression of this Anarchistic meeting. What we of the Ameri- 
can reyublic need most of all is a higher respect for the rights of the 
individual. For not only is it true that there is no real freedom 
where the rights of the minority are not respected, but it is also 
true that unless the rights of minorities are respected the rights of 
the majority cannot be long preserved. 


These are golden words that deserve profound con-. 


. sideration. 


H Watrter Wess, third vice president of the New 
York Central Railroad Company, has announced that 
the management of that company ‘objects to its em- 
ployés being members of the organization known as 
the ‘Knights of Labor,’ and says to his subordinate 
officials: “You will at once take such action as will 
bring this circular to the attention of the employés in 
your respective departments,” This order involves, 
Substantially, the violation of that law of the state 
which forbids the discharge of an employé for belong- 
ing to a labor organization; but since the New York 


The politician, the policeman, the detective, : 


Central Railroad Company rules the state that is an 
small matter. Mr. Webb’s order reveals the true in- 
wardness of the discharges which brought on the recent 


themselves against the tyranny of the monopolis 
The working people are nearly as brutal in their di 
position as are the monopolists, politicians, and clergy- 
men, and when they are goaded a little further they 
will use force to defend themselves against force. be 
will be unwise, but they will do it. 
What Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameria 
Federation of Labor, said about Mr. Webb’s circular is 
an indication of the coming storm, Among other things 
he is reported to have said: ‘“‘Webb’s a damn fool. Do 
you know what the effect of this will be? Well, whom 
the gods would destroy they first make mad. Mr. We 
must have been drunk with the sense of his own i 
portance. Let him not press the feeling too far. There 
is such a thing as pressing the people too far. I am 
sometimes inclined to think that the American people, a 
when oppressed, are prone to submit to a greater de- 
gree of oppression without revolting than any ol : 
people. But there are limits to all human endurance, 
and let Mr. Webb be careful.” ' ie 
As the labor organizations decay, the working coe 
will turn their attention to politics. They will soon 
discover that nothing can thus be gained, because the 
monopolists control elections and legislatures; and 
when politics fail them, not being philosophical, they : 
will fly toarms. It only needs a financial panic to pre- 
cipitate the conflict. It is enough to make one weep 
tears of blood to realize what is coming, but come ina 
few years it will. The monopolists are hastening the © 
conflict. Once again I say to the working people: “Do ~ 
not be provoked to fight;” and to the monopolist: “ Be- 
ware! You are provoking the working people again: 
you.” Let those who have ears to hear, hear. 
F, C. BenweLt was murdered, it is believed, on last 
February 17. Reginald Birchall is believed to have — 
murdered him. The evidence against Birchall is en- 
tirely circumstantial, but he is to be hanged on Novem- 
ber 14. One murder having been committed, the judge 
and jury have decided that to make the first all right 
another must be accomplished. Insentencing Birch: 
the judge said: “I earnestly implore you to make yo 
peace with re Almighty, and to seek the forgiveness — 
of your sins.” If the judge and jury would not let 
Birchall make his peace with them, if they would not 
forgive his sins, why should they think the Almighty 
will listen to the poor fellow? If it is proper for t 
Almighty to forgive him, why should not the goc 
“children of God” forgive him? The judge closed h 
address to the prisoner in the well-worn words: “And © 
that you then be hanged by the neck until your body — 
be dead, and may the Lord have mercy upon your soul.” __ 
But if it is right to punish sinners by hanging them b 
the neck, why should the Lord have mercy on the 
Why would it not be more proper for the judge to sa 
“ We hang you by the neck. This is the proper thi 
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-todoto you. And may ‘the Lord confirm the decision 
of the court by roasting you in hell.” There would 
be some sense in saying something like that. I wonder 
how these judicial Christian murderers get over the 
_ fact that when a person guilty of a capital crime was 
brought to Jesus he said: “I donotcondemnthee. Go; 
‘and sin no more.” I am not a Christian, like the judge 
and jury who have ordered Birchall to be murdered by 
a professional strangler. I do not worship Jesus; but I 
believe Jesus was right about dealing with criminals. 
The wisest thing to say to a criminal is: “Go; and sin 
no more.” A hangman’s rope is the poorest possible 
cure for murder. Kindness is the best. The one bru- 
talizes, the other elevates, society. 


Mrs. CATHERINE SHERMAN, janitress of the tenement 
at 156 Forsyth street, New York, isnearly seventy years 
old. Five years ago her son-in-law and daughter died, 
leaving her their five-year old boy to bring up. Being 
very poor, Mrs. Sherman, a year ago, decided to increase 
her income by taking care of a few other babies. She 
succeeded in getting three. “A fewweeks agoa young 
married couple in one of the upper rooms quarreled 
and separated. The husband, who was last to leave, 
gave Mrs. Sherman the marital feather bed. The wife 
- came back after it, charged Mrs. Sherman with steal- 
ing it, and finally brought her into court. But Mrs. 
Sherman was allowed to retain the bed. The beaten 
woman swore vengeance.” Mrs. Sherman did not know 
_that she had to pay the politicians for the privilege of 
making her living by nursing babies, and so she had no 
license. The woman who failed to get the feather bed 
_ told the officers of Mr. Gerry’s society for the preven- 
tion of something or other that Mrs. Sherman was 
nursing babies without a license, and Mrs. Sherman 
was arrested and bound over under $300 bail to answer 


at the Court of General Sessions to the charge of taking 


care of babies without paying the politicians for the 
privilege. Thus was the city Government used by an 
angry woman to avenge herself for a fancied wrong 
on a poor woman seventy years old. That is about 
what the Government is good for—to punish poor peo- 
ple for trying to make a living. 


Tue funeral of the late Gen. Abram Duryee took 
place in this city, September 30. Among the many 
military men present were five generals, five colonels, 
two majors, one captain, and one lieutenant. Company 
B of the Seventh Regiment went with the remains to 
Greenwood Cemetery and fired a salute over the grave. 
Three clergymen officiated and the choir sang, “ Abide 
with Me,” “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and “Lord, Let 
Me Know Mine End.” Let the reader think of the 
military character of the men at this funeral, the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder at the grave; let him remember 
that these honors were paid to the memory of a profes- 
sional killer by professional killers; let him reflect on 
the services of the clergymen and the choir; and then 
let him recall that Jesus said: “If my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight;” “Blessed 

are the peacemakers;” “Whosoever smiteth thee on 
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thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” If the 
reader thus reflects, will there not appear to bea strange 
disparity between the funeral service and the teach- 
ings of Jesus? 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


WHAT IS IMMORTALITY? 


BY A. P. BROWN. 


It is not space though reaching to infinity 

And taking in suns, stars and ‘‘all the dread 

Magnificence of heaven”—nor time, although 

His tedious years slow drag along 

And lengthen to eternities, can fill 

The measure of her conscious life 

Who sits sole soul, sole ruler, in that 

Realm they name my conscious being. 

The Psyche fails to find content in songs 

And harps and golden crowns. All 

Sensuous heavens and pearly gates and 

Gem paved streets grow wearisome at length, 

And fail to fill and satisfy her growing powers. 
Enough.—The immortal life 

And all that go to make it up or possible 

Are here and now, could she or 

Would only but recognize and live it, 

Here or nowhere, now or never, and in 

Unfaltering trust and growing contact with 

The Unseen Powers, treads she or may she 

Tread her long, but not uncertain road 

From cell and germ and dust toward Deity. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


THE CHURCH THE SOURCE OF IMMO- 
RALITY, 


BY MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, 

The Church is the great source of immorality. Its 
doctrine that woman was made for man, secondary and 
inferior to him, and that she brought sin into the world 
is the origin of all injustice to woman and the prolific 
source of pauperism, insanity, prostitution, and crime. 
Class legislation for woman, laws of the State inimical 
to her, were first doctrines of the Church. Even where 
Church and State are not united, it is impossible for any 
peculiar religious teaching to prevail without its in- 
fluencing legislation. From the time the earliest 
Christian council convened, Church canons began to 
affect civillaw. Under the old common law of England 
the husband was obliged at death to leave his wife one- 
third of his property, and was permitted to will her as 
much more as he pleased. As soon as the Christian 
religion became dominant in Great Britain, a husband 
was forbidden to will his wife more than one-third, and 
could leave her as much less as he pleased. 

In olden Egypt, in Rome, and other ancient civiliza- 
tions, the wife possessed right of person; this right was 
destroyed wherever Christianity became the ruling 
religion. As in slavery, the child ever follows the con- 
dition of the mother. So under Christianity, the 
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mother, possessing no right to her own person, has none 
to her child, and in but four states of the Union has 
this gross perversion of natural right been overthrown 
by statute. So true it is that the legislation of the 
State conforms to the teachings of the Church. 

It is of no avail for woman longer to petition the 
State for a redress of grievances without at the same 
time proving the Church in the wrong. Wherever the 
much-praised old common law, as manipulated by the 
Church, exists, unchanged by statute, woman’s inferior 
position is maintained by the State, and the last half of 
the nineteenth century is still disgraced by class legis- 
lation making woman a victim of the diabolical moral- 
ity taught through the ages by the Church. 

The fact that the wife possesses no legal right to her 
own person, does not retain her own name in marriage, 
but ever, as in slavery, takes that of her master, chang- 
ing name as she changes husband, possesses no legal 
control over the home or the earnings of the marital 
firm, has no right to her own child, which can be bound 
out or willed away without her consent, even before its 
birth, is due to Church teaching that woman was made 
for man, is secondary and inferior to him, her condi- 
tion one of subordination to him, that she brought sin 
into the world and thusdrove him from Paradise. This 
theory, affirmed by the Church as of divine origin, has 
frightened thousands from an investigation of its truth- 
fulness, and thus a system of falsehood has been 
perpetuated to the destruction of women and injury of 
the world. This falsehood has kept woman enslaved; 
it has robbed her of the most primitive right of 
womanly self-ownership; it has not alone affected ac- 
tions, but also thought, and while making woman 
amenable to the will of man has annihilated his sense 
of justice. 

“Here, wolf, take thy lamb!” amarriage form prev- 
alent in some parts of Russia, could with propriety be 
used over Christendom, 

While Church teaching has instituted a degrading 
form of mental slavery bearing most heavily upon 
women, it has also destroyed the moral sense of both 
sexes in every country, creating a class of professional 
outcasts, demanded by man asa sacrifice to his baser 
passions, and declared a necessity for the safety of 
wives and daughters. 

Aware that ignorance is bondage and that supersti- 
tious belief is ever united with them, the Church has 
strenuously opposed woman’s efforts for freedom and 
enlarged opportunities in life, 

Broader educational facilities, new forms of industry, 
better pay for work, more humane laws, wider religious 
liberty, each in turn have met with bitter opposition 
from the Church. Unsparing ridicule, false teaching 
as to divine displeasure, has been the style of opposi- 
tion. To think for herself has ever been deemed the 
greatest sin for woman. Even Luther said: “‘Nogown 
or garment so ill becomes a woman as that she shall 
be wise.” 

Robbed of herself, the mother of humanity has bred 
the world full of woe and crime. As a slave-mother 
cannot give birth to pure-souled children, we wonder 
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not at the low ebb of morality in Christian lands. 
drink, to gamble, to lie, to steal, is part of every human 
being’s proclivity who looks to slave parentage. Robbed 
of all that makes life worth the living, woman has un- 
wittingly revenged herself upon Church and State. 
With every generation new forms of fraud arise, and 
each census shows an increase of alms-houses, insane 
asylums, brothels, and prisons, all directly traceable to 
that teaching of the Church which has made woman 
but a supplementary part of creation looking to man 
for headship and law. 
Original sin is an original lie, yet one is sometimes 
tempted to believe in its existence, not with individuals © 
but as part of the Church itself; its teachings have S 
sapped the probity of the universe. No sin so great as 
the teaching which, first robbing the individual of self- 
right, has turned the current of human life into a 
channel which perforce creates criminal classes of over ; 
grade. Of all has the Church been guilty. e 
And now that woman’s growing rebellion against — 
self-constituted male authority is everywhere apparent, ~ 
the Church, perceiving danger to its continued exiet 
ence, plans to give woman constant employment within © 
its ranks. Church societies of every form make in- — 
creasing demands upon her time andthought. “ Home 
duties,” an olden scarecrow, is no longer held alo 
“Work if you will, but work for us,” is now the Church 
cry. Organize! Keep together! Do not lose yourself 
from the ranks! 
For a time this plan will succeed, but it is merely a 
phase of woman’s evolution. The responsibilities thrust — 
upon her are fitting her for fuller freedom. She is fast 
learning to think for herself. With free thought for 
woman, the Church, that great source of immorality, 
crumbles to the dust, the State and the family are pany 
fied, and the world built anew. ¢ 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


LETTER FROM Mk. HEYWOOD, 


STATE’s Prison, P. O. Box 100, t 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass., Sept. 21, Y. L. 18. 
Hugh O. Pentecost :-— 4 ; 
Dear Sir :—Thanks for your kind note, duly received, 
I was very glad to hear from you. Caged within gra 
ite and iron, sentenced to live in a stone vault tw 
years in the grip of power which says: “Not thy wi 
but mine be done,” any news from rational life, ou 
side, is cheering. In 1835-6 the slaveholders tried 
get a law through Congress giving them power to é: 
clude anti-slavery publications from the mails as “i 
cendiary literature.” Webster and Davis of Massach: 
setts, Clay of Kentucky, and other strong men oppose 
and defeated it. Thirty-five years later, in 1870, Con 
stock slyly lobbied through Congress a far more i 
vasive and restrictive act than the slaveholders dar 
ever ask for. Ina letter to Hon. C. L. Merriam, mer 
ber of Congress, dated Brooklyn, N. Y., January 18, 
1873, Comstock says: “There were four publishers on. 
the 2d of last March; ‘oday three of these are in their fi 
graves, and tt ts charged by their eas that I WORRIED THEM 
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thereby got possession of means to prosecute. 


| oe: 
ie 


\ 


TO DEATH. Br THAT ASIT MAY, I AM SURE THE WORLD IS 
BETTER OFF WITHOUT THEM.” [Italics and small caps 
mine. | 

I had held my special views on the social question 
twenty years with no special impulse to publish them 
until this censor, bearing a United States commission 
to supervise mail matter, riding free over all the mail 


routes in these states, Joasted of the number of editors 


and publishers, disposed to discuss social issues, who 
had died under his “legal” power to torture those dif- 
fering from him in opinion! Interested in these ques- 
tions from childhood, Mrs. Heywood and I, from 1876, 
when “Cupid’s Yokes” was first published, felt it an im- 
perative duty to vindicate the right of American citi- 
zens to investigate morals, physiology, language, and 
all other issues involved in love and parentage. Thir- 
teen years ago, November 2 next, Comstock first came 
to raid our Princeton home. Convicted in January, 
1878, I was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in 
Dedham Jail, June 25, but released unconditionally by 
President Hayes, December 19, 1878. October 26, 1882, 
Comstock again assailed us, my book, “Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass,” and “The Word” being in- 
dicted. I plead my own case before Judge Nelson, 
April 10-12, 1883, and was acquitted. They tried it 
then in the state courts, but in May, 1884, Judge Pit- 
man quashed the indictment, Judge Nelson, through 
his able and accomplished son, H. L. Nelson, volun- 
teering to assist mein defense. In January, 1887, the 
obscenists entered a fourth complaint, but United 
States District Attorney, Hon. George M. Stearns, 
Democrat, vetoed the plot. 

In April last, Comstock, by decoy, through Wana- 
maker and the local postmaster, a petty orthodox 
deacon, /ied to me, and thereby got possession of pub- 
lications, had a Judge Carpenter and a United States 
district attorney both subject to his purpose, got “con- 
viction”’ of course, and so I am here under a two years’ 
sentence ! 

With a decently intelligent and fair judge we could 
easily have won the case; as it was, no defense was al- 
lowed. We had been mailing publications for twenty 
years in Princeton and never any trouble ¢ere before. 
If objection was made to any matter, we, of course, 
were entitled to know it, but for two or three weeks 
Deacon Gregory, the postmaster, received, weighed, and 
charged postage on papers, ‘hereby agreeing to forward 
them. But he did not forward them; he lied to us, and 
He says 
he was ordered to do all this. All the facts of the case 
can be found in May and June “ Words.” 

The two papers on which I was “convicted,” March, 
Y. L. 18 (1890), and April, Y. L. 17 (1889), had each an 
article (in the March issue, an item merely, by a New 
York lady, the other paper an article by Mrs. Heywood, 
entitled “The Woman’s View of It,”) asserting the 
tight, duty, and necessity of woman controlling her own 
person in sex relations, and urging parents to meet 
their own children intelligently, honestly, and give 
them all needed instruction relative to the proper 
uses fof the human bodies. Not my opinions; these 
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articles were written by intelligent, honest, earnest 
women, mothers of children, who feel the imperative 
necessity of intelligence relativeto physiology, morals, 
and language. Here is a newspaper now in the nine- 
teenth year of its publication, labor reform always 
having been its leading specialty, but social issues have 
been discussed in its columns from the first. Have 
publishers the right to print and deliver, by mail or 
otherwise, a newspaper to regular subscribers, having 
plain spoken opinions, is the question? 

Tradition attributes to George Washington integrity 
to tell his father about chopping the tree in the gar- 
den, “I cannot tell a lie; I did it with my little 
hatchet.” Many American boys now cam lie, but wll 
not. In this case we have the Postmaster General, a 
Cabinet officer, instructing, ordering a local postmaster 
to lie in order to imprison citizens for difference of 
opinions regarding morals! And these are all pious 
men ; they lie for morality and Christ’s sake! Thisis 
a matter entirely between the publishers and subscrib- 
ers of ‘The Word”; no one is asked to agree with Mrs. 
Heywood or me; no one pretends that our publications 
were ever intruded on minors or any adult person. Is 
it the right of citizens to select their own reading 
matter in these states, or is it not? Ina letter to Hon. 
Elizur Wright, dated January 13, 1879, giving the 
reasons why President Hayes released me in 1878, At- 
torney General Devens said :—“‘I am aware that there 
may be much difference of opinion on the subject, and 
do not confound it (“Cupid’s Yokes”) with those obscene 
publications the effect and object of which is to excite 
the imagination and inflame the passions.” This ruling 
applies to “The Word,” and all our other publications; 
in object, purpose, and character, they are seriously and 
persistently educational, reformatory, never bawdy or 
obscene. After my sentence in 1878, Judge Lowell 
said to Jennie Collins: “If Mr. Heywood was rightly 
convicted, the Bible is the first book that should be 
suppressed under that statute.” These persecutions 
are dishonest from first to last. Those who know me, 
Mrs. Heywood. and our four children, personally know 
that the pretense of obscenity is a lewd, villainous 
falsehood. 

What Luther asserted in the sixteenth century, the 
right of private judgment in religion, we assert soci- 
ally, the right of private judgment in morals, For mental 
freedom to preach, John Bunyan, a Baptist minister, 
spent twelve or fourteen years in Bedford jail; May 
8, 1672, the Government surrendered, and the cause 
was won. In the thirteen years the obscenists have 
kept me and my family oscillating between prison 
and poorhouse, this is the fifth case. In 1878, Devens ; 
in 1883, Nelson; in 1884, Pitman; in 1887, Stearns, 
stood between me and the foes of freedom, purity, 
order, and progress; now -there seems to be no official 
of sense and strength to bespeak moderation, assert 
liberty of opinion, and stay the hand of violence, 
Hence they have me under torture again. Never have 
our publications been so welcomed by “the common 
people who hear truth gladly” as now; never have I 
been more cordially listened to in parlors, workshops, 
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and on public platforms than in the past three years; 
yet, by order of blackmailing censors, lam “torn from 
home and all its pleasures, me to torture me, to task,” 
and my family exposed to destitution. Of course we 
have nothing to retract; we stand for the integrity of 
the human body and the integrity of the human mind, 
our right to speak to those who choose to listen, and 
print for those wishing to read the truths given us to 
utter. 
work so cogently for liberty in right in these soul- 
and-body-trying times. Trusting that the cause you 
represent will, allwise, win, I am yours, to serve it, 
Ezra H, Heywoop. 


SOME THOUGHTS ALOUT MONEY. 


BY HENRY S, CHASE, M. D. 


All civilized and uncivilized peoples are acquainted 
with the use of money. 

Whether in civilized or savage communities, money 
is used to facilitate the exchange of goods. Before the 
time of the rudest and most inconvenient money, bar- 
ter is the common expedient. 

One savage who has a surplus of arrowheads may 
give another savage an arrow-head for game already 
killed. Each gets what he most desires by the ex- 
change. 

But the second savage may not desire arrow-heads 
for his own immediate use, but he knows another 
savage who does want arrow-heads, and so he trades 
them to the third savage for beaver skins. He may 
not wish beaver skins for his own use, but he knows 
that he can exchange the beaver skins at the trading 
post for sugar, or whisky, or lead and powder. 

This system of “barter,” so common among lower 
states of human society, gradually gives place to a 
money exchange through the evolution of education. 

There are first mixed exchanges, such as the first 
white inhabitants of the United States found among 
the native savages. 

The money of the New England Indians consisted 
of small rounded pieces of shells, each of which repre- 
sented a certain amount of labor done. 

It was called “wampum.” All money in its essence 
represents a certain amount of labor. 

The white settlers soon came to have confidence in 
the wampum, for they could buy furs or other articles 
from the Indians with it, and therefore the whites took 
it in exchange for European products. 

Early in the history of civilization gold and silver 
became the principal articles used as mediums of ex- 
changes in trade. Great value in small bulk enabled 
them to be carried about the person, or concealed in 
safe deposits. The insecurity of visid/e wealth caused 
great value to be put upon the so-called precious 
metals. 

And these metals were valuable because they repre- 
sented /ador, the labor of digging the metal out of the 
earth, and the labor of purifying it from its associated 
substances, 


Glad indeed am I that you, by voice and pen,.- 
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Gold and silver were merchandise, as much So as corn — 
or cloth. But it was alabor product that wasuniversally 
desired, both as an ornament and a measure of ex- e | 
change in trade. =| 


exchanged by weight. | 

California, in 1849, gave an ounce of gold for a com- i 
mon days’ labor. “An ounce” was the fee of the | a 
physician or the dentist. cq 

Early in the history of States we find the king melt- | 
ing and stamping into coins the precious metals, having | 
various sizes, weights, and devices stamped onthem. —__ 

With the evolution of civilization comes “paper 
money.” e 

In its infancy it would consist of written promisesto 
pay the bearer on demand certain values in gold or 4 
silver. oS 
This kind of money nema confidence in the one 
who issues it, that he is able and wie to pay the de- ‘ | 
mand on presentation. - 

Consequently the circulation must have a geograph- a 4 
ical limitation. 4 

Our present system of checks on banks, and orders : 
or drafts on individuals or firms, are of this nature. _ 

Out of these practices grew the engraved bank-note 
system. Until about thirty years ago banks were 
chartered by Governments in this country, and were 
authorized by the State to issue their own promises to 
pay as money for circulation. 7 : 

The laws were more or less stringent in compelling — 7 
the bank to keep on hand a certain percentage of ee 
or silver coin to meet the “on demand” notes of their 
issue. 

The notes of such banks as hada great reputation ; 
for wealth and integrity would have a very distant cir- : _ 
culation without discount or depreciation. _ ; = 

Those which were inferior had a limited home area q : 
for circulation, and if by chance a note got very far _ 
from home the holder of it had to submit to great dis- _ 
count if he desired to purchase goods with it or ex- — 
change it for the currency which surrounded him. 

The civil war of 1861 gave the central Government — 
of the United States an opportunity to substituteits 
own paper money for that heretofore cursing the com- — 7 
munity with its poverty and instability. | 4 : 

One great injury that our previous paper currency j 
caused the people was its fluctuation in volume. = 

In high tides of apparent or real commercial pice | 
perity, the banks would loan all the paper promises to a d 
pay that they dared to; but on the least sign of de4 a 
pression or reaction in Speculetion they would cease to — 
loan and call for payment of all the promises to pay 
which they had received for their own notes. 

Thus the very disaster of financial panic so much | 
dreaded was hastened by their own action. — 

The volume of circulating medium in the shape of — 
paper money or metallic coins should be so stable that 
it should always correspond to the number of inhabi-_ 3 
tants of this country. — 

Variation in volume is a condition that speculators — 
in bonds, stocks, etc., etc., are in favor of, provided that — 


aa 
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f they can know what that variation is of which the pub- 


lic is probably ignorant. 


When the people of the United States are better 


educated than they are today only paper money will be 


_ needed or desirable. 


Our coins of gold and silver are both wealth and 


money, or currency. 


Neither gold or silver coins of the United States 
mint are sent into foreign countries as money; they 
are received in those countries only as wealth, by 


weight, and at so much an ounce, and sold as wheat is 


sold or other merchandise. 

Gold and silver, being expensive, have a limited use 
in the arts, are not desirable to the exclusion or partial 
supply of those things which’are conducive to comfort 
and happiness. | 

A country that is richin gold and silver and poor in 


the thousand things wanted by a civilized and en- 


- lightened people is poor indeed. 


Such a country may be rich in its possibilities, for 
gold and silver can be exchanged for other products of 


wealth that the people need. 


_ But the time will soon come when gold and silver 
will not be held by people except for ornamentation. 
When the United States decree a paper currency, of 


_ known but flexible volume, based on the wealth of the 


nation, and according to the needs of commerce, then 


ee gold and silver will have the status of merchandise 


only, 
The people will be willing to receive their own 


_ “promises to pay” for goods sold or services rendered, 


as every honest man now is in his own private busi- 
ness. 
_ Every business man knows that there is a vast 
amount of private or individual promises to pay in 
‘circulation, which answers every purpose of money. 
This must fluctuate according to the necessities of 
_ business, or laws of trade, and must regulate itself. 
_ But as this is generally based on transactions short 


- in time, its volume is so regulated according to the 


laws of trade that it has not a dangerous aspect. But 
for this purely paper money, based not on gold or 


a silver, but upon the whole wealth of the states, we 


must wait awhile. 


In the meantime let us look at present facts. I shall 


- not deal with figures, for they can be made to lie, and 


are often innocently misleading. 
We have paper money based on two precious metals, 
fluctuating in their values in the same way, but not to 


_ the same extent, as the values of wheat and oats 
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as money, it is not so at the present time. 


fluctuate—namely, their annual production and their 
-annualdemand. The relative values of gold and silver 


_ fluctuate in regard to each other’s value. 


Therefore, it seems to me that it is not only unneces- 
sary, but harmfuland unscientific, to have ‘wo unstable 
bases for money, when one would be less so by one- 
half at least. ; 

However desirable gold may have been in the past 
Few persons 


_ wish to have it in their possession, and it therefore ac- 


cumulates in banks and commercial centres, waiting to 
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be used as merchandise, or for home consumption, or 
for export. 

In large amounts it is received at home or abroad 
only by weight, and so it matters little whether it is in 
coin or bulk. 

Let us demonetize gold then, and use silver as the 
base of our money. 

It matters not at all what the weight of a silver 
dollar may be, provided that weight is always the 
same, Stability of weight and fineness is all-import- 
ant. The debtor may be cheated by reducing the 
volume of money, or increasing the weight of the 
dollar. On the other hand, the creditor would be 
cheated by increasing the volume of money or reducing 
the weight of the dollar. 

As I have before said, the volume of money must 
correspond to the number of inhabitants in the states 
as nearly as possible; and as the per centum of the 
increase of the population is known, it is not at all 
difficult to adjust the volume of money to the proper 
standard. 

The legitimate business of the country corresponds 
to the number of inhabitants, and so in harmony with 
the currency volume. As I consider it the province of 
the United States Government to furnish the currency 
of the people, it is only just that there should be free 
coinage of silver dollars at their present weight, but 
the amount of silver which should be thus coined 
should be fixed on a sliding scale to correspond with 
the conditions of a safe volume of money. 

The owners of the dollars may either take them 
away or receive silver certificates for them or other 
paper money. The Government would really be at no 
expense in doing this work, as the destruction of the 
paper money by the usual casualties of life would 
render the redeemable quantity smaller in amount, 

I can see no objection to a purely paper currency, 
based not on gold or silver, but on the whole wealth of 
the United States. 

Nothing could be more secure. 

Its volume might be regulated by the whole expenses 
ot government, including town, county, city, state and 
Federal, and the number of inhabitants. 

The Federal Government might supply each state 
with its quota without interest and payable in one year. 

Each state would supply its town, counties, cities 
with their respective quotas without interest, return- 
able in one year. 

All of the paper money would be paid out for ex- 
penses to the people, and the people would return the 
same amount to their respective governments as taxes, 

For the taxes must necessarily be just equal to ex- 
penses, as government expenses are the cause of taxes, 

This paper money would buy gold, silver, wheat, corn, 
or other products desired for export. 

Wealth would thus be set free, and economized, for 
what useful thing can two hundred and eighty-three 
millions of silver coin do under ground, in treasury 
vaults, and seventy-two millions of yold coin locked 
up in the same way, as it is today? 

Silver dollars are evidently not very popular; for, not- 
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withstanding all the forcing processes to get them into 
circulation, there are only sixty-millions of them out 
of the treasury vaults. About one to each inhabitant. 

But even this statement is misleading, for much of 
this sixty millions is in banks. 

This last remark will also apply to gold coin with 
greater force, for the majority of our citizens are more 
desirous of exchanging their gold for paper money, 
than they are to rid themselves of bulky silver. 

Sowe find millions of gold coinin banks, which they are 
anxious to get rid of, but which is continually returned 
to them to exchange for paper money, much to their 
disgust. 

The amount of money in circulation three years ago 
was about twenty dollars for each inhabitant. 

In October, 1889, there were about twenty-five dollars 
per head of currency. 

Such sudden inflations are dangerous to trade, and 
especially harmful to creditors. 

They tend to inflate the prices of stocks, and of com- 
modities; but if the advance is once made it is equally 
dangerous to contract the volume of money, for that 
tendency is to “squeeze” debtors, and produce “ panics,” 
by sudden reduction of all values. 

st. Louis, Mo. 


A COMPLAINT ABOUT NEWTOWN. 


BY JACOB JOHNSON. 


I have large tracts adjoining Hagan Dwen’s Single-tax codpera- 
tive village of Newtown, besides dead loads of money. I built large 
gas and water works, expecting to furnish the town in competition 
to the other companies; but when I went to lay pipes there was so 
much objection, and even threats, that I appealed to that old lawyer 
who acts as judge. He decided that outsiders could not annoy 
residents by again tearing up the streets ; besides those businesses 
were for the ‘‘inside” companies of the town, who might compete 
as much as they pleased. I then wanted to put down rails near the 
curb and run street cars, but was laughed down, the idea of four 
tracks in one street appearing very funny. So my time and capital 
are wasted, all because of the despotism of the people in Newtown. 

RINCTUM. 

Some joker, perhaps that mischief of a “Ledger” 
reporter, has been trying to puzzle Rinctum. Living, 
as the latter does, in the woods of Michigan, he has 
been transacting his Newtown business through New 
York lawyers, who, lawyer like, have postponed letting 
him know about his own affairs, and hence he has had 
to depend for his news on unreliable correspondents. 
What Old Judge decided was, that the companies man- 
aging the gas and water works and street car lines had 
been given contracts by the town to do such work “for 
a stipulated time’’—such time in each case being suffi- 
cient to guarantee returns for the labor investments 
made by the companies—and that these contracts for 
the present stand in the way of taking up with Con- 
tractor Rinctum’s proposals. Every one, however, is 
pleased that he has made them. Such individual in- 
itiative as his promises that as soon as honesty and 
fair dealing permit—that is, when existing contracts 
expire—these public services will be pertormed cheaper 
than ever ; for, on the one hand, the present companies 
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have been studying—and practicing—every economy i 
the light of self-interest, and, on the other, Contracto 
Rinctum is famous for adopting every new inventio 
at the earliest moment, and between the two, when the 
shall have competed with each other, and many enter 
prising capitalists besides, the successful bidder wil 
doubtless have made the town a handsome offer. Ou 
contracts, let it be said, are not, as Rinctum assumed 
made exclusively with our own citizens. Such was th 
case only at first, when Rinctum, after charging us goo 
round rates for the land we bought of him, joined othe 
capitalists in laughing at our Quixotic andertakings an 
held off from giving us the aid of their dead loads o 
money. I must explain, too, that all our contracts run 
in such way that we may terminate them at stated | 
periods under certain conditions. For example, a street- 
car line contract runs five years absolutely. At the en 
of that time, bids may be made for a new contract pro 
viding the successful bidder takes the plant off the old 
company’s hands at a figure which was fixed in th 
contract when made. Should, however, a bidder appear 
with a new system, in which the old plant would not be 
needed, the town may decide on the course most profit- 
able to itself—either to buy, at a valuation set down in 
the contract, the standing plant from the old company, | 
in order to make way for the new, or to allow the old 
company to continue its possession and its methods for ye 
three years longer. 

The tyranny Rinctum complains of because the tow 
prevented the streets from being torn up for the ga 
mains of the sixteen companies and the road beds of - 
the twenty railroad companies that bribed the legisla- 
ture for the provisional right of way in them, is the 
same tyranny I exercise in keeping other men from 
building dwellings on my back lot. Both pieces of 
land, the streets and the lot, are already in just use. 

Rinctum lives so far in the woods he falls behind th 
times. Newtown is not a Single-tax colony. The citi- 
zens pay no taxes. And under the Single-tax (Revised - 
Statutes of the New York Conference), the Government - 
is to “control and manage” local monopolies. Should 
this system prevail, where would Rinctum go with his 
capital? To Albany, perhaps, where, through political 
management he would buy the offices controlling street- _ 
car lines, etc., that he might settle comfortably to farm- 
ing them out for an indefinite time. eS 

Newtown, N. Y. “ae 


Rent is not wages. Interest is not wages. .Revenu 
Advantage, gain, or profit, is not wages, 
The wealth represented by all these forms of increase 
is produced by laborers. But laborers, as such, do no 
enjoy any of it. Rent is enjoyed by land and house 
owners. Interest is enjoyed by money lenders. Rey- 
enue is enjoyed by politicians. Profit is enjoyed by 
traders. These various persons are monopolists or the ] 
beneficiaries of monopoly. Laborers get only wages. 
Wages is what is left after rent, interest, revenue, and 
profit have been legally stolen from the volume of wealth © 
that laborers produce. The wayfaring man, though ¢ a 
fool, should be able to understand this. i 
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THE BROOKLYN OUTRAGE. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1890. 


Several thousand men and women, nearly if not quite 
all Hebrews, had completed arrangements for celebrat- 
ing the Hebrew Day of Atonement at the Labor Ly- 
ceum in Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, September 23, 
two weeks agonext Tuesday. These Hebrews are Free- 
thinkers and purposed to celebrate the religious day in 
asecular manner. While their brothers of the same 
race were fasting, they intended to feast. While others 
were worshiping, they were minded to dance. 

They issued circulars advertising the meeting, in 
which they set forth their anti-religious views and also 
their views on the social question, for they are not only 
Freethinkers but also disciples of or co-believers with 
Herr Most. They are, asl understand it, what are called 
Anarchist-Communists. They are non-believers in Je- 
hovah and the supernaturalism of the Jewish religion 


and also in all existing forms of government; but it 


peaceful merriment. 


should be stated and carefully borne in mind that the 
meeting they intended to hold was to have been one of 
Herr Most had been invited to 
speak, but in order to avoid any suspicion that revolu- 


i tionary sentiments would be uttered they changed their 


_ plan and requested me to address them in place of Herr 


Most. I am known by them and to every one familiar 
with my beliefs to be a passive-resistant. While I am 
intensely opposed to all existing forms of government 
I have no desire to see them destroyed except by the 
processes of education and peaceful evolution. They 
invited me to speak for the express purpose of making 


it entirely plain that the meeting was to be peaceful. 


When the merry-makers began to assemble, they were 


amazed to discover that the hall was closed against 


them by the police. A hundred policemen, by order of 
the Mayor of Brooklyn, were there for the purpose of 
preventing the ball and dispersing the crowd of pleas- 
ure seekers, 

The explanation of this gross violation of the ac- 
knowledged right of citizens to assemble peaceably is 
as follows :— 

A rich New York butcher by the name of Moses May, 
a New York politician, Coroner Levy, and a number of 
Jewish Rabbis last year prevented a similar secular 
celebration of Atonement Day in New York. This 
year the secular Hebrews arranged for the celebration 
in Brooklyn, thinking thus to escape the persecution of 
Coroner Levy and his friends. But Coroner Levy went 


3 to Brooklyn and with a number of influential Jewish 
_ Tresidents of that city appeared before Mayor Chapin 
and sought to have him prevent the festivities arranged 


to occur in the Labor Lyceum. The mayor of Brook- 


_ lyn was entirely willing to please the orthodox and in- 
_ fluential Jews, but he did not quite dare to prevent the 
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assembling of the pleasure seekers on the ground that 
they were not orthodox in their religion. He therefore 
suggested that if his rich and influential friends would 
make a complaint that the poor Jews were liable to 
break the peace of the city he would prevent the meet- 
ing. Acting on the suggestion of the mayor, his rich 
and influential friends brought him an alleged transla- 
tion of the circular to which I referred. In this trans- 
lation it was said that speeches were intended to be 
made concerning Anarchism and the use of dynamite 
and powder ; that dynamite and powder were threatened 
to be used against the Government; that the conversa- 
tions of God, whatever that may mean, were to be in- 
terrupted by the explosion of dynamite and powder. 

Had the mayor been a man of sense, he would have 
known that no company of persons would have been 
so insane as to put forth a circular containing such in- 
cendiary and silly language. But either the mayor 
was devoid of intelligence, or he was eager to please 
his rich and influential friends, for on the evidence of 
the translation submitted to him he ordered the police 
to prevent the ball. 

This act of Mayor Chapin was such a bold and shame- 
less violation of the constitutions of the United States 
and the state of New York that the New York “Sun,” 
which did good service to the cause of justice by pub- 
lishing long accounts of the affair in two successive 
issues, said that it was a “ blunder” and an “outrage.” 
In this opinion several other newspapers were brave 
enough to concur. 

The constitutions of the United States and the state 
of New York guarantee the right of all persons to as- 
semble even for the purpose of protesting against the 
Government, and forbid police interference with such 
meetings except on the commission of some overt act 
of violence. No public official in New York has the 
legal right to prevent a public meeting because it is ex- 
pected that incendiary language will be used, or even 
because it is expected that an overt act of violence will 
be committed. 

I presume Mayor Chapin thinks an Anarchist is a 
law breaker by violence. If so, by his act in closing 
the meeting referred to, in violation of the constitution 
under which he holds office, he became an Anarchist 
of a very dangerous type. 

But the most culpable act in the entire outrageous 
proceeding was that of Rabbi Friedlander, of Brook- 
lyn, who translated the circular. There was not a word 
about dynamite and gunpowder in thecircular. He 
deliberately forged several sentences about dynamite 
and gunpowder for the purpose of deceiving the mayor. 
This furnishes no excuse for the mayor, for he should 
not have allowed himself to be so easily deceived, and 
even if the incendiary words had been in the circular 
he had no legal right to close the meeting ; and it brands 
Rabbi Friedlander as a deliberate and very mean forger, 
One of the Hebrew Ten Commandments says: “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
Rabbi Friedlander did bear false witness against his 
neighbor for the purpose of having a great injustice 
done. Sucha crime as this, committed by a clergyman, 
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is so reprehensible that language is inadequate to prop- 
erly denounce it. ; 

In view of the facts I have presented, all of which I 
got from the “Sun,” it is impossible to escape certain 
reflections. 

It should be observed that these secular Hebrews, 
who constitute a part of that portion of the community 
constantly spoken of as “ignorant foreigners who know 
nothing of our institutions,” and who are denounced 
as revolutionists and bomb-throwers, when they were 
thus attacked by an organized, lawless mob of police- 
men made no resistance. They quietly dispersed. In 
doing this they acted wisely. They showed them- 
selves possessed of self-control. They showed them- 
selves better citizens, better lovers of social order, than 
the mayor and the corporation counsel and the police 
commissioner and the policemen of Brooklyn, all of 
whom are violent and dangerous men who have no 
respect for the constitution they pretend to revere, to 
say nothing of having no respect for justice, which is 
more sacred than the constitution. 

But suppose those outraged Hebrews had defended 
themselves, as they had a perfect constitutional right to 
do? Suppose they had thrown a bomb among the po- 
licemen? They would have been called rioters, and if 
any policemen had been killed some of them would 
have been hanged. You could not have made the peo- 
ple see that, without excuse, they were attacked by the 
police, and thatin resisting that attack they had merely 
acted in self-defense. 

What I have supposed might have occurred in Brook- 
lyn is exactly what did occur in Chicago. The police 
attacked a peaceable meeting, and some one threw a 
bomb in self-defense. That was called a riot, and four 
men, against whom no crime was proved, were hanged, 
and three are now in prison. When sufficient time has 
elapsed for passions to cool, this will be admitted, and 
in the course of human events it will also be plain to 
all that these despised foreigners, instead of being the 
most debased and ignorant of persons, care more for 
human welfare and know more of the true principles 
of government than nine-tenths of native born Ameri- 
cans. The most debased persons that I know of, and 
the most ignorant of what constitutes just government, 
are those who sit in Congress and legislatures and boards 
of aldermen and in high places of executive authority. 

When the facts of this Brooklyn outrage are pointed 
out to the average citizen and shown to be undeniable, 
he immediately begins to excuse every one responsible 
for the outrage. He will say that Mayor Chapin was 
_ imposed on and that the police captain was only obey- 
ing orders, If he admits that wrong was done, he will 
call it a blunder, an accidental miscarriage of justice. 
He will tell you that Government does not exist for 
the purpose of committing such injustice. 

I wish, for the honor of humanity, this view of the 
case were tenable, but unfortunately it is not. It is 
only too plain in this particular case that Mayor Chapin 
willingly acted tyrannically for the sake of gaining, the 
next time he runs for office, the votes of the religious 
Hebrews. It is only too plain in all similar cases that 


‘tiary at Albany five cigar makers who were arrested, 
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public officials and policemen are the willing agents 0: i 
the rich and influential to prevent the arguments and _ 
groans of the intelligent and oppressed poor from be 
ing heard. 

This Brooklyn outrage is not the only one of similar 3 
nature that has occurred within a few years. 2 

About three years ago the police attacked a meeting 
of Socialists in Union Square, New York, without the 
shadow of excuse. One year ago next Novem. a ball 
and concert in Philadelphia, at which I was to speak, wa 
prevented by armed policemen from being held, withou 
the shadow of excuse. Today there lie in the peniten- 


tried, and sentenced in Binghamton, New York, with - . 
the doors of the. court room closed against their friend 
and the public, and fifty or sixty of their comrades are 
under arrest awaiting trial, for the offense of having 
struck against a reducton of their wages to less than 
six dollars a week. An Associated Press dispatch to. 
the New York “ World” says these arrests and convic- 
tions were procured by a combination of cigar manu- 
facturers so powerful that it controls the Binghamton 
city government, no matter which party is in power, 
and to which the police and the courts are completely — 
subservient and obedient. a 
These are only a few conspicuous examples of what |  y 
is going on all the time, and they leave no doubt on 
the sane mind, that while public officials and police- 
men occupy themselves toa certain extent in trying t 
prevent actual crime and punishing actual criminals— 
in looking after the public peace and welfare—thei: 
main business is to keep the poor from being heard, to 
prevent them from securing what should be their rights, 
Laws are made with the intention of enabling officials | 
to practice this tyranny legally, so that they will seem 
to be engaged in the preservation of law and order, 
but when under the law, the poor are likely to be heard, 
the public officials transcend their legal anttoaty and 
suppress them illegally. a 
It is against the law to prevent a peaceable meeting, 
but twice within a year, in Philadelphia and Brooklyn, 
this has been done. It is against the law to arrest men 
and hide them away from their friends, but this is what i 
was done with the New York Central strikers. T 
railroad stations were turned into jails in which the 
arrested men were concealed so effectually that not 
even the ubiquitous newspaper reporters could discover 
where they were. It is against the law to try men with 
the court room closed, but this was donein Binghamton. 
I am not ranting. I am giving you facts obtained - 
from the daily papers, not friendly to the poor; nee 
that have never been denied, N 
The explanation of these facts is that the special 
business of the office holders and police is to see t 
the poor are defrauded of their rights and denied t 
privilege of free speech and fair trial in the cour 
The monopolists control the office-holders of eith 
party, the police, and the courts. They also control t 
newspapers, : 
During the New York Central strike one of the New 
York papers was, for atime, quite friendly to the strike 
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§ Suddenly it stopped expressing ee oe with them as 
it had been doing. One of its own staff offered an ar- 
ticle defending the strikers, and he was told by the 
manager that word had come from the owner of 
: the paper, who was in Europe at the time Mr. 
Depew was, that nothing further must be said against 
“Mr. Depew or the Vanderbilt family, and that great 
‘care must be exercised in publishing even letters from 
the people. The manager of this paper told the mem- 
‘ber of the staff who was not allowed to defend the 
strikers that there is not a paper in New York strong 
_ enough to disobey Chauncey M. Depew; that Mr. De- 
pew could walk into any editorial room in New York 
_and dictate the editorial utterances of the paper. 
_ These facts were told me by a friend without bind- 
ing me to secrecy. 
lam firmly convinced that there is a more or less 
_well understood conspiracy among monopolists, office- 
holders, and police officials to close the mouths and 
_ cripple the hands of the poor. Do you not believe 
this? Witness the action of the British Government 
- last week. Some London gas-makers were about to go 
on strike, when the Government placed one thousand 
soldiers at the disposal of the gas company, to take the 
places of the strikers as workmen in the gasworks. 
In this case the Government took off its mask and 
Bi openly appeared as the friend of the monopolists 
~ against the poor. The threatened strike was aban- 
_ doned: “ Because,” said the workmen, “we cannot fight 
c the capitalists and the Governmont combined.” I be- 
_ lieve the editors and clergymen are in the power of 
~ these tacitly organized conspirators; and I think every 
_ one who can should throw light on that conspiracy; not 
a the glare of a torch, nor the glint of steel, nor the flash 
of dynamite or gunpowder, but the calm light of facts, 
> that in the light of the truth the people may decide 
_ what rational course to pursue to cause that conspiracy 
to break down by the weight of its own injustice. 
z I have said that I believe the clergymen are in the 
_ power of the monopolistic conspirators against the poor. 
po do not mean that they all are or that those who are 
- are consciously so. I believe that clergymen, as a rule, 
are ignorant on the true points at issue between the 
_ monopolists and the poor—more ignorant than heart- 
‘less or wicked. But Rabbi Friedlander’s forgery is an 


_ example of what a clergyman will stoop to do in order © 


to work an injury to the opponents of religion and mo- 
_ nopoly. It will be said that Rabbi Friedlander is only 
one man and that his class should not be blamed for 
what he did. This is true. But if the other Jewish 
Rabbis of Brooklyn and New York regard his act with 
Fine abhorrence it should excite, why have they not 
in some manner repudiated it? Why have they not 
_ flooded the newspapers with protests against the dis- 
_ grace to their profession? Why have they not had a 
meeting and passed a resolution expressive of their 
"disapproval of this shameful clerical forgery, which ex- 
posed thousands of their race to misunderstanding, re- 
_ proach, and an attack by the police? Rabbi Friedlander 
will probably retain his position, with reputation un- 
é stained by his crime, and this covld not be if his class 
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felt any detestation of his method of warfare against 
unbelievers. 

I do not blame his class for what he did, but I hold 
them responsible for not repudiating him and his deed. 
If he had forged a rich man’s name to a check, they 
would have repudiated him, but since he only forged 
a slander against poor men he suffers nothing at their 
hands; and he, himself, has made no confession of his 
guilt and expressed no shame nor repentance. 

One thing more strikes me as significant. This out- 
rage, as base as any ever committed against the liberties 
of a people by a tyrannical Government, excites no pub- 
lic protest or concern. The constitution has been vio- 
lated and almost nobody cares. Injustice has been done 
against the poor, whom Jesus loved, and a Christian peo- 
ple who worship Jesus have nothing tosay. They do 
not care. Itis not because the injustice was done to In- 
fidels and social heretics? Suppose a Democratic meet- 
ing had been prevented ; would the “Sun,” which nobly 
exposed this outrage, have dropped the subject.in two 
days? Suppose a Roman Catholic meeting had been 
prevented; would there not have been a hullaballoo 
about religious freedom? Suppose Colonel Ingersoll 
had been prevented from lecturing; would not every 
Liberal paper in the land have been ablaze with indig- 
nation? How happens it, then, that one of the most fla- 
grant violations of the right of free speech, obtained 
by religious bigotry and a shameful slander, in two — 
days is so hushed up that probably not all of you to 
whom I am speaking know any more of the occurrence 
than what I have just been telling you. It happens 
because the people who were unjustly treated are poor, 
because they have no influence in politics, because they 
hold unpopular social opinions. And that proves what 
a low state of development we, as yet, have reached. 

The people have no great love of justice burning in 
their breasts. No injustice awakes them to sleepless 
protest unless it is done to a class that are powerful 
and popular. Indians can be robbed, and shot, and 
starved; Chinamen can be kicked into the gutter ; ne- 
groes can be driven away from the polls; Spiritualists 
and Freelovers can be unjustly imprisoned; working 
people can be cheated out of the products of their labor; 
Socialists and Anarchists can be deprived of their rights, 
and few persons resent the injustice, because none of 
these people are powerful enough to shake the chairin 
which the office-holder sits. 

Oh, America! Your eagle is an ignoble bird while 
he screams only for the rich; the stars on your flag 
are dim while they shine only for the powerful; its 
stripes are red, not with the rosy flush of innocence 
and joy, but with the blush of shame because of your 
cruelty to the poor; they are white, not with purity, but 
with the pallor of those who fear the stunning stroke 
of your mailed hand. Your eagle is a bird of prey; 
your flag is an ensign of liberty only to the rich and 
mighty ; your constitution is crumpled and torn. Never 
will you be great and good until the rights and liberty 
of your weakest and meanest inhabitant are as dear in 
your eyes as the privileges of your strongest and best 
citizen. 
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Fiction. 


MR. WILSONS MYSTERIOUS DEATH. 


BY E. W. NELLIS. 


There was a great stir made by the affair and many theories were 
advanced to account for it. Mr. Wilson was rich and respected, 
and his family always seemed to reciprocate the very evident affec- 
tion he showed for them. ‘To be sure, there was one cloud in his 
family life, but it was soon dispelled, and at any rate it was not of 
such importance as to account for this strange affair. Some thought 
it was a case of suicide, but were unable to advance any adequate 
cause. More insisted that it was murder, although equally unable 
to adduce any motive for it. 

So it turned out a nine days’ wonder, and then as usual the world 
forgot it. 

Some years after Mr. Wilson’s death I had occasion, in connection 
with some business affairs I was conducting for his widow, to make 
a thorough examination of the mass of papers left by the dead man, 
in a search for an important document which was badly needed. 
It was during this search, the results of which are of no interest to 
any one now, that I found the following manuscript, which may or 
may not, according as it is viewed by the reader, throw some light 
upon the manner of Wilson’s death:— 

Some folks do not believe in luck. I do, forI have been too lucky. 
This is a strange statement, but I believe what follows will bear 
it out. 

From childhood I had been taught that it was dishonorable and 
immoral to receive anything I had not earned, unless it came in the 
shape of a free gift from those who were quite able to give without 
pinching themselves by so doing. 

My parents always lived up to this standard. So it happened 
that they were not wealthy. When I was old enough to understand 
they impressed me strongly with the idea that gambling was quite 
as wicked as stealing, and urged me to remember their words and 
be contented with what I earned myself, and never be tempted to 
get hold of what others earned. They taught me that the only 
exchange possible for an honest man was an exchange of value for 
value, and that if I would live uprightly and die with a clear con- 
science I must observe their admonitions. 

My father was a mechanic, and after some schooling I was put, 
as apprentice, to the same trade. 

I was the only child, and that fact goes far to account for our 
always living in comfort. It would have been different had there 
been other children. It was so, I know, with some of my father’s 
friends. Children, sickness, and death, along with nurses, doctors, 
and undertakers, make comfort a luxury for mechanics who do not 
speculate successfully nor have parents to assist them, but who are 
obliged to depend wholly upon their labor. 

When I went to work it was agreed that I should have for my 
own all I should earn until I became a journeyman. To be sure, I 
expected to buy my own clothing, but the frequent presents my 
parents gave me made this an easy n.atter. So, not having to pay 
any board, and but little for clothing, it came about that I had, when 
twenty years of age, the snug sum of two hundred dollars. I re- 
member that I was fully alive to the fact that the only title I had 
to this wealth was the ‘‘deed of gift,” for I knew that if I had been 
obliged to support myself I would have been in debt, not that I was 
a spendthrift, but boys don’t earn much while learning a trade. 
At any rate aone in our shop did. é 

When I became a journeyman, although I had enjoyed the benefit 
of my father’s instruction and experience, I was not so finished a 
workman as he was. This is not to say I was a botch, but that 
many things that he used to do were now done with machinery. 

About this time I did what most men with blood in their veins 
do—fell in love, but in the state my trade was then, and the poor 
prospects of its improvement, I did not see my way clear to marry- 
ing. As time rolled on the trade grew worse—more machinery and 
less wages. 

I was determined not to marry until I could provide my wife 


’ else. 


with something better than she then had, and as the trade seems 
done for it followed that I had to find something else. a 
She (bless her! if this were a love story I would tell more about 
her), she was quite willing to marry me as a journeyman and tru 
to Providence, taking the good with the bad as do the wives 
other mechanics (her father was one), but I was even then breaking ~ 
away from the old-fashioned ideas of my parents in spite of m 
bringing up. 
I read much and observed more, and it seemed to me that Pro 
dence had not much use for poor people, and I loved her too wi 
to wish to keep her poor through her love for me. I know that this 
is not orthodox according to the romancers, but it is true. _ 
Here, then, was the situation. Should I continue to depend updlie 
my own labor and keep my wife poor, or remain single, or should I Dp 
take advantage of the laws made and provided for me to get what _ 
others labored for and keep my wife in comfort? 
I had many stormy scenes at home with the old folks, who i 
sisted that there were but three kinds of men—beggars, worker 
and thieves—while I on my part strove to convince them that the 
ideas were old-fashioned; that a new dispensation had been given 
under which if one obtained wealth legally he was entitled to retain 
it morally. 
They declared that love had blinded me; that I had set up my 
Ruth between myself and Justice, and was unable to see the truth; 
that a transient inclination was leading me from my eternal duty, 
and if I allowed love to overmaster my sense of right I was but 
sowing the wind and would surely reap the whirlwind. 
Argue as I would they would fall back upon the declaration that i 
was provided with muscles and brains that 1 might get a living, and 
with the sense of justice to prevent me from taking that of some one 
So, finding it hopeless to convince them, I cleared out. — 
Soon afterward I attended an auction sale of building lots. With 
my two hundred dollars I bought ten lots, paying ten per cent dow 
Next day I sold four of them for fifty dollars each more than I pai 
That was satisfactory financially, although it occasioned sund 
moral twinges that were intensified by the receipt of a letter from — 
my mother. She undertook to show that my earnings, as I called 
them, were as much gambling gains as though ‘‘ earned” with cards 
or dice, and begged me for the eternal ae of my soul to “ it 
and go to work. 
I replied BY sending her a silk dress and telling her that mori of 
the ‘‘ pillars” of her church were in it deeper than I, because they — 
had been at it longer and had deeper pockets. She sent back the 
dress, saying she would not share my ‘‘ winnings,” and that the 
wrong doing of others could not be used to excuse my own. ey. 
was the last I ever heard from her. 
I soon developed a natural taste and talent for the business, and 
before long had opened an office and was making money rapidly. — 
Time rolled on as usual, and I received my first set-back when 
my oldest boy was eighteen, and I discovered that he was infatuated 
with the race-track. ; 
I also discovered that he was not so successful as his father when 
his employer called at my home with a request that I make good a 
deficiency. I did this at once, and although the affair made some =} 
stir it was quickly hushed up. Ren 
We then had an interview—my boy and I—and I learned that 
had some very old-fashioned ideas about money-getting—in short, — 
I was uneasily reminded of some similar interviews in which I par- 
ticipated in my younger days, when the other parties were “‘ old 
fashioned.” 
I could do nothing with Frank, so I dismissed him and had al 
session with myself. How much was I responsible for the bo 
theft? If I knew as much about this new-fangled doctrine of here 
ity as I do about corner lots I might find awayout. Asitis, Ig. 
up in fear. 
About a week after this painful occurrence, my wife drove d 
to the office so excited she could hardly speak. After a while 
told me she had been speculating in lottery tickets and had wo: 
capital prize. _ 
Ye gods! And I had made up my mind after the interview: 
my son that I must get out of business and go at somethings 
was not gambling ! 


s 
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My eyes were opened, but to no effect; for when I told Mrs. Wilson 

- of my determination she simply laughed at me for being a goose. 

And I remember when she had aided my parents in their attempt 

to keep me honest! But that was long ago, and she had been thor- 

oughly educated away from the oldideas. I wish I knew some- 

thing of this doctrine of environment; I fancy it would help me 
now. 

I have aged considerably in a short time; it is not the years so 

‘much as the reflections I have indulged in. 

I heard from Frank yesterday. He is now one of the most suc- 
cessful bookmakers on the turf and owns several horses. Probably 
his own horses contribute to his success, as I understand they are 
not uniformly first in races where they could easily win. 

_ My daughter Effie is a most successful organizer of church fairs 
and charity raffles, and is so constantly in demand that I don’t see 
much of her except at church on Sundays. 

Mrs. Wilson still speculates in lotteries, and is as successful as I 
am in real estate. Altogether, we are a lucky family, but I am mis- 
erable, for my parents’ old-fashioned ideas have again taken posses- 
sion of me, and I know that we are all respectable rascals. 

So, here is another situation, and I wish I were out of it. 

Stealing as a matter of business, paying for my pew and contribut- 

_ ing liberally to charities, and yet fully conscious that I am a thief, 
that my church-going is hypocrisy, and my charity a useless salve 
to my conscience. 

I wish I were out of it all! 

I never bought a swamp that was not speedily available for build- 
ing lots, nor a farm that did not develop oil or minerals, and my 
friends have often said in a joke that if I ever secured an option on 

hades it would at once develop water and good society. At any 
rate I believe I will try—— 


. . . ° . . . e s e e ° ° 
-* 


_ ‘The manuscript ends abruptly here, and as all concerned are now 
dead I think it no harm to publish it as a very strange and erratic 
production of an otherwise evenly-balanced mind. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


An OFFER TO DO SOMETHING FoR FREE SPEECH.—I would like to 
_ gee 100,000 copies of your address of yesterday distributed in New 
York and Brooklyn. Printed on fair quantity ‘‘news” paper and in 
_ type not too large, I think they could be printed and possibly dis- 
ibuted—say at the ferries, bridge, etc.—for $100. I would like to 
give $15, or if necessary $25, toward this. Is it not feasible? 
_ New York, Monday, October 6. C. H. IncERso.t. 


A Goop Succgstion.—I have thought for some time that the 
readers of your magazine in each town and city might form debat- 
ing societies or classes for the study and discussion of sociological 
questions. If you think this would be a desirable move, then I will 
suggest that the name and address of some one in each place be 
given in the TwenTIETH CeNTuRY, so that all the other readers 
- may call on or communicate with him, or her, to that end. I think 
good might be accomplished by that means in educating people 
who could be invited to the discussions, who do not read such pub- 
lications as yours. W. G. Scorr. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Tux MEANING oF A Worp.—Every word that comes into practi- 
_ cal use brings a natural meaning with it, which is its true meaning. 
The true meaning of the word Anarchism is: ‘‘ Without govern- 
_ ment”; that is, without statute law, or military government. When 
_ Webster goes on and says: ‘A state of confusion,” he goes fur- 
_ ther than he should as a maker of a dictionary ; for when he says 
_ “a state of confusion” he is giving expression to merely his own 
opinion. S.M Davis, 
DM Hartwell, Neb. 
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WHEN I AND MysELF ARE AtonE.—All, or nearly all, enjoy radi- 
cal ideas, when read or heard privately. When my first book 
was published, ‘‘ Studying the Bible,” it came to Elizabethton, 
Tenn., and the Postmaster stole a copy out of the package, and it 
went all over the country before I knew it. That was twenty-four 
years ago, and no one there had ever seen an Infidel book. The 
men all said their wives and sisters must not read it. Of course, it 
would not hurt them, as they were strong minded! Well, the 
women got it and read it on the sly. ELMINA, 

Snowville, W. Va. 


DANGER IN STILT-WALKING.—When I was a youngster one of 
my schoolmates once came to grief by walking on stilts, and from 
that time on he never wearied in strongly recommending other 
boys to refrain from walking on stilts. King Solomon, when 
wearied of his numerous wives and concubines, gave vent to his 
famous: ‘‘ Allis vanity end vexation of spirit.” Tolstoi, the father 
of ten children, wrote the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata.’’ Solomon and Tolstoi 
were men of culture and of genius, but it was their personal ex- 
periences that added so wonderfully to the charm of their writings, 
just as it was personal experience that enhanced the eloquence of 
that schoolmate of mine. WERNER BOECKLIN, 

Burlington, Iowa. 


A CorrEcTION As TO Mr. WILsHIRE’s LAND CompAny.—Regard- 
ing the personalities you indulged in regarding myself, I will not 
repeat that trite legal saying: ‘‘ When you have a bad case abuse 
the other attorney,” but shall enter a denial. I am not president of 
any land company, although I was at one time. The company was 
organized to cut up a large tract of land into small farms, so that 
small capitalists could purchase and cultivate. The mission is ac- 
complished. Every acre this company owned, and for that matter 
every acre I own myself individually, is now nolonger unimproved, 
but is planted to fruit trees. The land was not even sold at an ad- 
vance to the small purchasers who planted trees. 


Los Angeles, Cal. H. E. WItsHIre, 


A NicopEemus.—I am a Nicodemus in one way. I have little to 
say in public. I never deny my principles. IfI say anything it 
is forthem. I read your article on Nicodemuses. I smiled and 
thought if you lived ten years longer you will change your mind on 
many matters. You will find that nearly every one seeks the most 
happiness. One man will feel that he will be happiest in support- 
ing his family first, and then putting in his time building up the 
Catholic faith in which he believes. Another one feels that he 
must preach and do nothing but preach the Gospel; wouldn’t be 
happy a minute if he didn’t. For my part I feel that I would make 
a sorry failure preaching, and I know I would be in a very unhappy 
state if my family were starving and I could not help them. So I 
believe I am happier by keeping silent and holding my situation, 
and patronizing Messrs. Pentecost, Tucker, Harman, Walker, ef a/., 
and converting a friend occasionally on the quiet. I wish you suc- 
cess, even to converting the hypocrites and Nicodemuses of which 
I am one. = 


EMERSON ON No GOVERNMENT AND Non-REsIsTANcE.—Have you 
ever come across the following thought of my friend Emerson’s? 
You may have missed it, so I send it you. In his ‘‘ English 
Traits,” the chapter on ‘‘ Stonehenge,” he speaks of having ‘‘ much 
discourse” one rainy Sunday with ‘‘C, and Mr. H.” Can’t you 
imagine what a cosy, happy time they had? He says: ‘‘My 
friends asked whether there were any Americans—any with an 
American idea—any theory of the right future of the country? 
Thus challenged, I bethought myself neither of caucuses nor Con- 
gress, neither of presidents nor cabinet ministers, nor of such as 
would make of America another Europe. I thought only of the 
simplest and purest minds. I said: ‘Certainly, yes; but those who 
hold it are fanatics of a dream, which I should hardly care to relate 
to your English ears, to which it might be only ridiculous, and yet it 
is the only true.’ So I opened the dogma of no government and 
non-resistance, and anticipated the objections and the fun, and pro- 
cured a kind of hearing for it. I said itis true I had never seen a 
man in any country of sufficient valor to stand for this truth, and 
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yet it is plain to me that no less valor than this can command my 
respect. I can easily see the bankruptcy of vulgar musket-worship, 
though great men be musket-worshipers, and ’tis certain as God 
liveth the gun that does not need another gun, the law of love and 
justice alone, can effect a clean revolution.” You are, I believe, in 
a certain sense, indifferent to Emerson’s or any one else’s thought. 
Still, you will not scorn his sympathy with and approval of a part, 
anyhow, of your work. I join mine to his. L. H. Witson. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


Popularity—Drifting with the tide.—[Our Best Words. 

If people can get along six days in the week without religion, why 
not seven ?—[Investigator. 

“The advantages ot wealth,” says the New York ‘‘ World,” ‘‘ are 
in the leisure it allows. We are all rich on Sunday.” 


A voice from Nebraska—the Phelps County ‘‘ Herald”: 
crying need of today is repealment, not enactment.” 


‘The 


Sixty-five years ago Emmons Rudge was arrested in Hartford, 
Conn., for selling ice, as the doctors of the city had decided that it 
was unhealthy to use it. 


There is an election coming and our state will be overrun with 
‘‘workingmen’s friends.” Don’t get scared, it will not last very 
long.—[ Northern Light. 


The same charge that Ruskin makes against most ministers and 
priests can be made against most of our college professors. They 
teach a false gospel for hire.—[ Workmen’s Advocate. 


Eternal torment! Itisa relic from the Italians and should be 
dropped by all Christians. Priests used it to scare the dark-skinned 
Spaniards and Italians into spiritual slavery.—[Little Rock Chris- 
tian. 

‘« Surely, the way of the transgressor seems hard,” writes a corre- 
spondent from Piqua, Ohio; ‘‘ for three churches in our town that 
have pers abandoned or sold are now et as rum-shops and fac- 
tories.’ 

The London ‘ Freethinker” states that of the three Newman 
brothers one became a cardinal, one an advanced Unitarian, and 
one an avowed Atheist, ‘‘ thus covering the whole field of religious 
thought.” 

I don’t think Pat Mahoney, fresh from the old country, has any 
right to vote. I think I have, because I’ve done some thinking, can 
read the constitution, and own real estate in a cemetery.—[Kate 
Field’s Washington. 


By order of Pope Leo XIII. all Catholics were given permission 
to eat meat on Friday, August 15. Without permission of the Pope 
to thus eat meat is a sin; with the permission of the Pope it is a 
blessing.—[ Philosophical Journal. 


‘‘ Archdeacon Denison” says the publication of ‘‘ Lux Mundi” 
‘‘has become astandpoint from which will date a perpetual accumu- 
lation of ever-multiplying doubts and difficulties touching the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old Testament.” 


It is pathetic to see a man made for the ministry enmeshed in 
business details which torture him, but it is not so pathetic as to see 
a man floundering in the pulpit who would be See and useful as 
a stage-driver or a drover.—[ Unity. 


Let there be no monopoly of the land; otherwise the condition of 
a home for the homeless could not exist. Ifevery man hada home 
of his own, no monopoly of land could exist, and landlordism would 
die of starvation.—| Chicago Sentinel. 


‘“Why do you spell Savior without a w init, and can you find it 
spelt that way in the Bible?” The Bible publishers follow the 
English orthography ; we the American. ~ Webster gives both, but 
prefers Savior.—[ Western Christian Advocate. 

The New York Central Railway Company is a corporation enjoy- 
ing privileges worth millions of dollars a year to it, as a child or 
creature of the State, Its officers, who are autocrats of its manage- 
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ment, are in business for revenue only. Their God is the Almigh 
Dollar, and to gain that God they would crucify Jesus every ho 
of the year as far as denying the humane principles He taugh . 
as He urged the strong to Pe good to the weak, —[Pomeroy’ s Ad- 
vance Thought. mi 


In methods I falter, and distrust yt I see nothing in pole 3 
tics but a prostitution of your best selves to the service of the hu- 
man animal. And so parties have no interest for me, save as they 
come near to the eternal verities, and face that way.— Reta 
(Mass.) Independent. 


‘* The voice of the people is the voice of God’ ” is as true to-day 
as when spoken in a city of Greece two thousand years ago. —[Clear d 
Lake (Cal.) Press. Just about as true! For instance, when, a cen- — 
tury later, the people crowded around the Son of God, shoutingag 
‘*Crucify him! Crucify him !”’—[ American Sentinel. 


The Financial Reform Almanac, gives the following list of tt 
‘‘trades” and ‘‘professions” of the House of Commons: Lan 
holding interest, 209; trade, commerce, and manufacture, 186; la 
135; fighting (army and navy, etc.), 128; official (placemen and e 
placemen), 91; literary and professional (law excluded), 77; a 
62; banking, 33; liquor, 24; labor, 8 


The police of Wheeling refused to run the cars for the com- — 
panies who had their men on strike. They would resign first, they — 
said. Some people have been boiling over since this refusal on the ~ 
part of the coppers. But why? Are policemen paid to drive cars | 
or what? We understand that they are to protect those who might 
wish to drive them, but—but— but—capital —labor. —[ Pittsburg 
Commoner. = 


So long as the Absolute, or God, call it what you like—the U. . 
known Reality, if you please—is beyond subjective egoity, so long 
as it remains unasselfed, it (the Absolute) is virtually non-existent 
tous. To demonstrate the existence of Deity one would require to — 
transcend consciousness. Clearly this we cannot do. £70, tl ‘' 
existence of Deity must ever remain undemonstrated._[A corre- 
spondent, in Agnostic Journal. 4 


In truth it would be a difficult matter for a speaker on Labor Day | 
to please all. If he talked of Socialism it would displease the anti- 
Socialists ; if he talked against special privileges and monopoly he ~ 
would hurt the feelings of the Protectionists, and if he talked for 
them he would be no man to counsel laboring men; if he omitted — 
the eight-hour question he would fail to please ‘he adherents of 
that doctrine, and so on.—[ Grand Rapids Workman. 


‘‘St. John’s Circle,” the journal of St. John’s Guild, has the fo 
lowing under the caption, ‘‘ Among God’s People”: ‘‘ Mrs. Frederick 
W. Vanderbilt has organized the ‘ Whatsoever’ Circle of the Kingisl 
Daughters at Newport this summer. As the young ladies doubtless _ 
have sufficient of the ‘ Wherewithal,’ the ‘ Whatsoever’ that their 
hands may find to do will have considerable might if prope’ a) 
plied. May their efforts for good be liberally rewarded.” 


A. W. Wright, editor of the ‘‘ Journal of the Knights of Labor,” 
signs an open letter in that paper addressed ‘‘To the Rev. Dr. RL | 
B. Morse of Calvary Baptist Church, New York; Rev. M. C. Peters 
of Bloomingdale Reformed Church, New York; and Rey. Dr. sydd 3 
ney Corbett of the Church of the Trabelieutined Philadelphia,” — 
and heads it: ‘‘ Christ or Mammon !—An Open Letter to. ‘Wealth-— 
worshiping Preachers—Canting Hypocrites who Masquerade , 
Ministers of the Master—There are Practical as well as Theoretic 
Atheists, and the First are Worse than the Last.” 


A. H. S. writes in ‘‘ Justice”: ‘‘ High license is, of course, a 
utterly illogical principle, and therefore could not possibly be a suc- 
cess. In this city it has had a fair trial, yet it is an utter failure. 
The judges who have given out the licenses at their own swe 
will and pleasure are doubtless honest fanatics, and have probabigg y 
striven to see that only men of good character have received licenses; 
yet, in spite of all this restriction, intemperance is as common as 
ever, while ‘speak easies’ have multiplied on every side. The 
plain and obvious lesson from this experience is that the restrictive - 
policy is a failure and cannot lessen intemperance permanently, 
and it is equally plain that the business of liquor selling shoula ue 
put upon the same basis as any other business.” 4 
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& Our Weekly News-Letter. 


: Monpay, October 6. 
____ Animportant case relative to the freedom of the press is attract- 
ing public attention in California. In the San Francisco weekly 

“Star,” August 3, Editor James H. Barry charged Francis W. 
Lawler, a judge of the Superior Court, with serious offenses in con- 
— nection with a suit tried before him. Because of this publication 

‘Mr. Barry was cited before Judge Lawler to answer for contempt 

- ofcourt. Mr. Barry responded, and, after five weeks, on Septem- 
ber 30, he was sentenced to pay a fine of $500 and be imprisoned 
five days. The term was served, but, appeal being made to 
other courts, it was decided that the fine could not be enforced. 
Mr. Barry and his friends then proceeded to place his case before 
the people. The Free Press Association, feeling that it was neces- 
sary to protect writers for the press against corrupt or arbitrary 

_ judges, called a mass meeting, which was held in Metropolitan 

Temple. The great hall was crowded, and speeches were made by 

Hon. Charles A. Sumner, Hon. T. V. Cator, and Mr. Barry. With 

but two or three exceptions, the press of California seems united in 

_ denouncing the outrage. The Free Press Association will demand 
of the next Legislature a change in the laws of contempt. 
Labor politics in St. Louis, for some time much mixed, is made 

completely clear to the outsider on reading the following paragraph 

in the St. Louis ‘‘Union Record,” the official publication of the Trades 
and Labor Union: ‘‘ Don’t vote the Labor ticket. If St. Louis 

; _ workingmen vote the Labor ticket this fall they will do so with 

- their eyes open and with the full knowledge of the fact that Labor 
- polities i in this city and state is run by one of the most infamous 
_ and corrupt gangs that ever cursed a political campaign. 

_ The Spiritualists of southwestern Michigan have inserted in their 

; address : ‘‘ To assert is to establish that the earth is most bounte- 

~ ous in its provisions for the sustenance and comfort of the whole 
= human family, and but for that selfishness and greed which denies 
the equal rights of each to the gifts of nature, there could be no 

- involuntary poverty in the land.” 

The “ Journal of the Knights of Labor” of October 16 will con- 

_ tain Mr. Powderly’s views on independent political action. The 
members of the order will then be asked to vote on them. 

4 a Mrs. Helen Campbell i is now engaged on a series of articles for 
ze the ‘“Tribune,” which will cover the field of charitable institutions 
& in the metropolis. She is convinced that the social advancement 

of the masses is in the hands of the women. 
v3 Liberal Notes: The ‘‘ Truth Seeker” says that J. E. Remsburg 
BS set out, September 15, on a ten-thousand-mile lecturing tour in the 
_ far west. Charles Watts will lecture at the Manhattan 

e Liberal Club, November 7. The managers of the Oregon 

; conference print the following list as evidence that they ‘‘ will have 
_ the greatest array of talent which has ever met on any one plat- 
form in Oregon”: Miss Katie Kehm, S. P. Putnam, Prof. Dawes, 
Mattie P. Krekel, Hon. C. J. Curtis, Judge Winsor, Abigail Scott 
_ Dunaway, John E. Remsburg, Elder Alonzo T. Jones, Moses Hull, 
and Hon. William Jackson Armstrong. G. W. Foote, 
President of the National Secular Society of England, recently 

_ printed a callin his paper inviting Freethinkers to assist him in 
_ holding a meeting in Finsbury Park, as previous meetings had 

been so frequently disturbed by ‘‘ a band of Christian, and appar- 

& ently hired, rowdies.” 

Anarchist Notes: A new Anarchist paper “Tl Grido del Popolo,” 

_ has appearedin Naples. Another, the ‘‘Anarquia,” has been started 
in Madrid. . . Paul Carus, of the ‘‘Open Court,” lately in- 

~ terviewed Messrs. Schwab and Neebe during a visit to the Joliet 

_ prison. Oscar Neebe said that some ‘‘crank” must have thrown 

_ the bomb at the Haymarket. The warden said that the three An- 
‘* archists—Fielden being the third—had never yet infringed upon 

any of the prison rules. Mr. Benj. R. Tucker, who passed 

3 _ through New York last week for Boston, after an extended trip in 

_ the west, is of the belief that the ideas of Anarchism are making 

a Tapid progress in a number of the cities which he visited. 

Socialist Notes: The ticket of the New York City Socialists is as 
follows : State—For Judge of the Court of Appeals, Dr. Francis 
c Sorat, of Brooklyn. City and County—For Mayor, August Dela- 
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bar, baker; President of the Board of Aldermen, James A. 
Bostwick, photographer ; District Attorney, Edward J. Thimme, 
journalist ; Comptroller, August Waldinger, machinist ; Judge of 
the Superior Court, William N. Reed, wire worker; Henry Foth, 
cabinet maker: Judge of the City Court, Robert J. Victor, ma- 
chinist; Benjamin J. Gretsch, notary public; Sheriff, Ernest 
Bohm, clerk ; Coroner, George C. Stiebeling, physician. The Na- 
tionalist clubs sent delegates to the nominating conventions. It 
was explained that the Nationalists had withdrawn from the Com- 
monwealth party. The ‘‘ Workmen’s Advocate” contains full re- 
ports from the assembly district organizations, which are en- 
gaged in lively campaign work. Socialists everywhere are 
rejoicing over the expiration of the anti-Socialist law in Germany. 

Single-tax Notes: The Brooklyn club will manage lectures at 
Avon Hall, Bedford avenue and Fulton street, Sunday evenings. 
It is conducting a cart-tail campaign, Saturdays. . . . The Detroit 
‘‘Sun” prints this paragraph: ‘‘ There was a meeting of Single- 
taxers at the house of James Finn, on Hooker avenue, last Thurs- 
day evening. Thespecial object of the meeting was to make prep- 
aration to urge upon the legislature next winter the relieving 
of taxes all those who own less than $1,000 worth of property.’’ 

George White has the following as the leading editorial in 
‘* Justice,” one of the syndicate papers: ‘‘ Reference is made else- 
where, in an extract from an English paper, to General Booth’s 
plans for colonial settlements. No details are given, and it is 
not possible to understand clearly what part the Single-tax idea 
would play in the form of management adopted. The General 
says the colonists would ‘repay in the form of taxation—Single- 
tax, Henry George calls it—the money which has been spent on 
them.’ If this means that the colonists are to be left free to own 
and speculate in the land they occupy, after repaying advanced 
purchase money, there will be as little Single-tax as prospect of 
success in the scheme. There is one way, and one way only, to 
found Single-tax settlements, and to keep them flourishing as ob- 
ject lessons to the inhabitants of less favored communities, This 
is for the owner of the land selected, either an individual, a com- 
pany, or the state, to offer locations to all comers free of purchase 
price, agreeing to give settlers permanent possession at periodi- 
cally valued ground rents, and to expend all rent received in 
carrying on works of local improvement, and in paying any taxes 
which the general government levies upon the property of the 
colonists. Such a plan would leave settlers free to aid the produc- 
tion of wealth in any way they pleased, but would effectually pre- 
vent any land speculation or landlord’s blackmail. The land might 
increase in value, slowly or rapidly, but the phenomenon would 
not tend to make the rich richer and keep the poor as poor. Let 
General Booth accumulate a fund with which to purchase and rent 
United States ‘and on the plan I have indicated, and he wiil have 
some good prospect of success. In fact, unless he bars them out, 
he will have to accommodate a number of American citizens, with 
means as well as without, who would be glad to join in forming 
such acolony. It is also possible, if a good start be made, to en- 
large the limits of such a settlement by means of a new purchase 
money fund made up of contributions, bequests, and even a per- 
centage of the colony ground rent set aside annually for the pur- 
pose. We may hope that the Salvation Army leader has a right to 
characterize his colony scheme as one for Single-tax settlements, 
but we must conclude that, unless the ground rents of such col- 
onies are appropriated by taxation, and the result expended for 
the public advantage, the name will be entirely inapplicable.” 

Nationalist Notes : The Nationalists of the Sixth district of Cali- 
fornia have put up T. H. Wilshire as their candidate for Congress. 
. . . William Holmes, the veteran Socialist worker and writer, 
will join Kaweah in person in November. 

The People’s Municipal League has arranged for meetings dur- 
ing October of foreign born voters, who will be addressed by min- 
isters of the various religious denominations. 

The Commonwealth party nominations are:—For Mayor, James 
Redpath; Comptroller, George K. Lloyd; County Clerk, Cornelius 
Doody; Sheriff, Hugh Greenan; District Attorney, Augustus A. 
Levey; Judges of the Superior Court, Thaddeus B, Wakeman, 
Thomas H. Ronayne; Judges of the City Court, Edward W. Cham- 
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berlain, Adam Rosenberg; President of the Board of Aldermen, 
Robert Hamilton; Coroner, George C. Stiebeling, M. D. 

The trustees of the Radical Club, 9 St. Mark’s place, have issued 
a circular which describes the aims of the club, its methods and 
progress. Established in May last as a ‘‘centre for the social in- 


tercourse of liberal and radical people of both sexes,” its rapidand - 


continued growth has, in the opinion of the trustees, proven beyond 
question that it has risen to perform a needed service. ‘‘The 
membership,” says the circular, ‘‘includes physicians, jour- 
nalists, lawyers, musicians, painters, sculptors, business people, 
mechanics, artisans,” etc., who are ‘‘ Nationalists, Socialists, 
Anarchists, Single-taxers,” and adherents of other schools of 
thought. The only officers are a secretary and a treas- 
urer, with a board of trustees, a library committee, and an art 
committee. An art reception is being arranged for, the committee 
believing it can place on view a collection that will compare favor- 
ably with those shown their friends by the older clubs of the city. 
The Radical Club’s weekly receptions are held on Saturday even- 
ings, the rooms being open every evening for members, 

A meeting to protest against the illegal prevention of the work- 
ingmen’s Atonement Ballin Brooklyn on September 23, was held 
in Cooper Union last Friday evening. Despite a heavy rainfall 
about two thousand persons were present. Herr Most addressed 
the meeting in German, and was followed by Mr. Pentecost in 
English and J. Lewis in Hebrew. About twenty policemen were 
present, but, of course, they were entirely unnecessary. 

The meeting of the Anti-Poverty Society last evening was made 
the occasion of services in memory of the late Dr. Edward Malone. 
Nearly every seat in Cooper Union was filled. Michael Clarke pre- 
sided; Dr. Henry Carey read the memorial resolutions; Dr. A. S. 
Houghton read a commemorative poem, and speeches were made 
by Dr. J. Coughlin, John J. Clancy, John H. Edelman, and Dr. 
McGlynn. ‘There was appropriate music by an orchestra, a trom- 
bone quartet, and a quartet of vocalists. 

Colonel Ingersoll’s secretary was last week refused the use of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music and the Union League Hall for the 
occasion of the Colonel’s address on ‘‘ Art and Morality ” for the 
benefit of Walt Whitman. Horticultural Hall was engaged. 

On Saturday, October 11, a reception will be tendered to John 
Swinton at the Cooper Union by the Socialist Labor party and other 
labor organizations. 

The Central Labor Union, in politics for the fall campaign, will 
make nominations for the assembly. Its war cries are: ‘‘ The rail- 
roads for the people! The Pinkertons must go!” 

The ‘‘ Telegram,” Saturday, 4th, contains a column interview 
with W. Bradford Du Bois in reference to his conscience sale of 
vacant land ; the ‘‘ Herald” of Friday had a remarkable editorial, 
‘Playing with Fire,” with regard to the New York Central strike; 
Harold Frederic’s London letter in the ‘‘Times” of Sunday gave 
a good summary of the famine situation in Ireland; the Sunday 
‘‘Sun” told of the arrangement made in London between the 
Government and capitalists to substitute soldiers for striking gas- 
stokers. : 5, WS. 


MEETINGS. 

Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, Hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8p.m. Subject: ‘‘ The 
Evil the Church Does.” 5 

The Freedom Club meets every Thursday evening, at 8 o’clock. 
Next Thursday Rev. Charles P. McCarthy will lecture. Subject: 
‘The Vital Question of the Hour.” All are welcome. Admission 
free. 

Voltairine de Cleyre will lecture on ‘‘ The Moral Obligations of 
Freethinkers,” at the Manhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic 
Temple, 220 East Fifteenth street, Friday evening, roth inst.; and 
on Sunday evening in Philadelphia, at 445 North Fifth street. 

On Sunday, October 12, Prof. A. L. Rawson will address the 
Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Bedford avenue and South 
Second street, on ‘‘Symbolical Language in Religion and Art.” 


* 
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Literature. 


D, V. A., in ‘‘Christian and Deist and the Prophets,” (D. M. 
Bennett Liberal and Scientific Publishing Company, 141 Eighth Py 
street, New York,) gives a business man’s views upon religiousand _ 
social matters. He writes for those seeking after truth in the — q 
Scriptures. ‘‘Christian and Deist” is written in the form of adia~- 
logue, though the Christian has little to say, and most of the talking o 
is done by the Deist, who admits nothing as true without authority. 
He says it is a disputed question and very doubtful whether the 
first four books of the New Testament were written by those to 
whom they were attributed, and whether they have not been bs 
changed and altered to suit the priests of a past age. He gives a BS 
few extracts from the ‘‘ Fathers of the Church,” that people may — 
draw their own conclusions as to whether or not the ‘‘ Fathers” 
altered the gospels to suit themselves. St. Hermas, Bishop of i 3 
Philipopolis, A. D. about 100, says: ‘‘Inever spake atrue word in 
my life, but always lived in dissimulation and affirmed a lie for 
truth to all men, and no man contradicted me, but all gave credit 
to my word,” ‘Then again Eusebius, Bishop of Ceesarea, A. D. 315, fe 
says he ‘‘has related whatever might redound to the glory, and ~ 
that he has suppressed all that could tend to the disgrace, of re- 
ligion.” Several other extracts follow, together with much informa- _ 
tion of what is true and what cannot possibly be true in the Bible. 
The author ends by endeavoring to portray a vision of what this — 
world might be were many of the old superstitions destroyed. ‘‘The 
Prophets” contains much the same thought, but the stories are told 
in verse and in a somewhat sarcastic manner, which renders them & 
less interesting. When he says of the Bible: ‘‘ Mankind were bet- 
ter if the book were burned ;” and ‘‘ worthlessness is shownonevery 
page,” I think he makes a mistake. | H. W. 3a 


‘‘Free Political Institutions; Their Nature, Essence and Main- 
tenance,” is an abridgment and rearrangement of Lysander 
Spooner’s ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” edited by Victor Yarros, and published 
by Benj. R. Tucker, Boston, Mass. It is for sale at this office. 
Price, 25 cents. It is a pamphlet of about fifty large pages, gotten 
up in the substantial and artistic manner that characterizes all Mr. 
Tucker's publications. Mr. Yarros’s work has been done carefully, 
thoroughly, in a spirit entirely sympathetic with his author. The 
first chapter in the pamphlet is on ‘‘ Legitimate Government — 
and Majority Rule.” In it the fallacy of government by majority — 
rule is clearly and forcibly exposed. ‘Those who agree with the 
author will have their convictions fortified by reading this chapter, 
and those who believe in majority rule will find in it arguments, in — 
my,opinion, impossible to answer. Thesecond chapteris on ‘‘ Trial ~ 
by Jury as a Palladium of Liberty,” and from this point onward to 
the close of the work the author exposes the injustice of the present 
jury system. It is impossible in our limited space to foilow the 
argument. It must suffice to say that the author shows how by 
confining a jury to the simple determination of whether a prisoner » 
is guilty according to the law the jury becomes a mere agent to © 
confirm the will of the Government. Mr. Spooner holds that the * 
original idea of a jury was a body of men chosen by lot from 
among all classes in society, who were to judge not only of the 
facts but of the law itself, and claims that unless the jury is em- 
powered to decide.whether the law itself is just the people haveno _ 
sufficient safeguard against the Government. his notice is en- 
tirely unworthy of the pamphlet, which should not only be read but 
carefully studied by all who are interested in the administration of ‘* 
justice or who are willing to understand how popular Government 
tyrannizes over the people. H. 0, Poe 

Books Received: ‘‘ Burns and the Kirk,” by Alexander Web- 
ster; A. Martin, 13 George street, Aberdeen, Scotland. ‘‘ Remi- 4 
niscences,” by Lucy N. Colman; H. L. Green, Buffalo, N.Y. “Sand 
Key (The Key to All),” after Epicharmus; Chiswick Press, 
London. ee 

‘‘Free Russia,” for September, contains: ‘‘ Russian Internal — 
Policy,” ‘‘The Jews in Russia,” and ‘‘ Finland,” by G. Stepniak. The 
Paris Trial; the Russian Chronicle ; the Movement in America Rs 
English Notes. Published in London and New York. Fifty cents _ 
a year, five cents single copy. Order from TWENTIETH CENTURY, © 
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9e ‘* Your book covers, in my opinion, every point neces- 
THAT S SO ! sary for a thorough knowledge of book-keeping, as it Is 
practised in the largest houses.” GEORGE W. H. KocH, 
head book-keeper for Tefft, Weller & Co., dry goods, New 
York City, March 3, 1888. 


“JT find that your book contains many important 
oints never brought out before in a work of its kind. 
Riosusidor it invaluable to the fraternity of book-keepers 
in general, and in particular to those who are connected 
with the offices of large mercantile houses.” W. H. 
RUSSELL, head book-keeper for the H. B. Claflin Co., 
importers and jobbers of dry goods, New York City, 
March 8, 1888. 


0 FEPER Have secured advanced positions 
j HUNDREDS OF BO K-K in large wholesale and retail hou- 
ses through the study of the article on ‘‘A 1 Houses” in this work, It 
isa valuable book of reference for the most advanced accountant, 


; THAT’S SO q ‘Am especiaily interested in the article on ‘A 1 Houses,’ 
‘ and consider it the perfection of elaboration and detail. 
Even after an experience of nearly thirty-one years with 
this firm as manager, I find a great deal of valuable in- 
formation in this article. The price of your book isa 
mere song when compared with its great value in ma- 
terial.”” CHARLES E. BRADY, manager of entry rooms 
and private accountant for E. S. Jaffray & Co., im- 
porters of dry goods, New York City, Feb. 10, 1888. 
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THE YOUNG MAN Whoespends from six to sixteen months 


~~ BOOK-KEEPER 


WHO POSSESSES A COPY OF 


Goodwin's Improved Book-keeping and Business Manual, 


AND HAS MASTERED ITS CONTENTS 


Is qualified to fill a position as Head Book-keeper for the largest 
business concern in the country. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. Vv 
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THAT’S SO ¢ ‘‘I knew nothing about double entry book-keeping be- 

mes, Lore | purchased your book, and had no office experi- 
ence. By following the instructions in it I have been 
able not only to keep my books, but_also to make all 
my Trial Balances, Balance Sheets, Partnership State- 
ments, etc.” J. A. DALRYMPLE & Co., Haverhilll, 
Mass., Nov. 8, 1889. 


HUNDREDS OF BUSINESS ME Have saved thousands of dollars 

by making themselves familiar 
with the article on *‘ Hints to Business Men.’’ This book is pre-emi- 
nently modern and practical, and it is the only work on the subject 
which is universally patronized by advanced book-keepers and 
prominent business men, 


’ ¢ ‘* No business man can afford to do without it.” ALBERT 
THAT S SO ° F. Remy & Co., wholesale grocers, Mansfield, Ohio. 


° 


It would be useless to attempt here to describe,or even to give an idea of the 
contents of this book, for thereason that it requires an index-column exactly 
twelve feet and eleven inches long in which to indicate all the points covered 
in the book. The author has a 32-page pamphlet which describes briefly the 
contents of this work, which he will be pleased to send to every reader of 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY. A good idea of the style in which the book is 
written may be obtained from a reading of this pamphlet. In both pamphlet 
and book the author has carefully avoided the use of all *‘ words of learned 
length and thundering sound,’’ as likewise all Latin and other foreign 

hrases. Believing that an article is of no value unless it is understood, he 

as, in all his writing, paid special regard to simplicity, and his endeavor has 
been to make his style of expression so simple as to remind the reader of a 
social business conversation. 

It will cost you ONLY A POSTAL CARD, and the time of writing it, to 
eae a copy of the descriptive pamphlet, and it will cost you only THREE 

OLLARS to possess a copy of the book. This book is easily worth ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS to any book-keeper and ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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4 
and from sixty to six hundred dollars p i ; 
, to learn book-keeping in a business-college is—to put it mildly— arab stb pas aan. 4 
; throwing away both time and money. V 
PRT three dollars he can secure a copy of ‘*GOODWIN’S IM- , 
? - EPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL,” from 9 6 ” Y, 
, Which he can obtain within 150 hours’ study (guaranteed). without THAT S SO ! hoe Seow We a dttnoaittne Onamany vee y 
y the assistance of a teacher, a sufficient knowledge of book-keeping ing and ventilating apparatus, Chicago, Ill ; q 
y 2 9 ele him to accept SR de a situation as book-keeper for the : aan Y 
 larges usiness concern of the country. Many hundreds of pur- “ ; Y 
; _chasers who had no previous eaowledes of Pee kesping Mave: se- Would on sell the book for $100 if I were unable yy, 
jZ cured excellent situations directly through the knowledge of book- to procure another copy.” WM. H. Gross, book-keeper 7 
ye keeping derived from a study of this work. It is clear and compre- for George Carroll & Bro., planing mill and lumber, yy 
Z _ hensive. Erie Pa. Y 
a 4, 
j ‘*Tf I could not get another copy of your book, $100 
y v would not buy mine.” W. N. O’DELL, with Campbell, 
4 THAT’S SOQ! ‘1 learned the science of book-keeping from your work Morrell & Co., Passaic, N. J., Dec. 9, 1889. 
 ————=—=—=——=—=_——_ in less than three weeks, and am now keeping three 
aot different sets of books. What I learned from your work ‘Tf mine were the only copy in existence, a cold $100 
y me ibe ep ge aoe te Boy Ms rae $600 and over could not secure it.” R. W. WENTZ, book-keeper for 
* : , Skowhegan, Maine, the A. H. King Company, carpets and furniture, Brook- | 
. March 29, 1890. lyn, N.Y., Dec. 28, 1889. Y 
‘ ; Up to Friday, Oct. 3, 1890, there have been sold 25,937 copies of this work, from the purchasers of Y 
which 2132 testimonials have been received. Eleventh Edition, published January, 1890. by 
g Z 
4% 
4 
a Size of book 74x10% inches Pages, 293. Printed in red and black. Richly bound. Z 
\ ERECT mae yc ors Storer oe Olt ARS: K 
‘ : Y 
y oJ ADDRESS ALL ORDERS EXACTLY AS FOLLOWS: ys 
, , 
Pr Y 
& J. H. GOODWIN, ROOM 25, 1215 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. « 
: . G 
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RE? THE 


“FLAMING SWORD.” 


Truth seekers should peruse this foe to ‘hand- 
organ” education. 
A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 
upon social, scientific, and philosophical questions. 


The Light of Coming Ages! 
THE DAWN OF BRIGHTER Days! 
(S Send for sample copy. 
CYRUS, 


THE FLAMING SWORD, 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, Il. 


HE 


Sociologic and Co-operative 
NEwWS. 


A Monthly Journal, devoted to the propagation 
and application of codperative principles. 


Mrs. IMOGENE C. FALES, Editor and Publisher. 
York Harbor, Me. = 


HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS! 


‘““NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 
AND 


“GHOSTS.” 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking pops 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 

The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7s5c. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


JoszrH McDonoveu, 
Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND ss STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y., 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 


BOOKS. . 


ee Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


FACIAL: BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishment in the 
World for the treatment of Hair and 
Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 
fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frece 
ykles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 
Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 
Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facizl 
Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeka, 
ete. Consultation free at office or by letter. 
128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
treatment, sentsealed to any addresson receiptof 1Octs. 
JOHN iH. WOODBURY,-. Dermatologist, 
123 West 42d St... New Work City. 
WOODsURWS FACIAL SOAP for the 
;Skin and Scalp, at Druggists_or by mail, &@ cents. 


ONLY —_— 
50° PRINTING OUTFIT OP eeeeeerercers 
and.10e MAGIC HAT RACK, — {20° |e ER 
To get Agents and buyers we will, for 60 days only, | fresmsresennnnnrereTre 
N send these two valuable articles 
postpaid on receipt of 250. silver 
‘ or stamps. 3 sets 60c., 6 sets |iIPpy 
SN 1.00. THIS I8 A WONDER- |r 
+o . 'UL OFFER. Outfit used for 
Ey setting up names, printing cards, mark- |Pgox > 
iy ing linen, books, envelopes, papers, etc.; 
contains 3 alphabets neat type, type holder, 
LS indelible ink, pad, tweezers, all in neat 
ease with Directions, full Catalogue and terms. YOU 
ean make MONEY at printing or selling outfits. 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address 
INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Fulton St, N. Y.City 


‘PRICE (SO CTS) 


SHORTHAND Exivate 
zl instruction 
by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. ook 


and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. : 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

The TweEnTIETH CenTURY has been my 
regular and pleasant companion at my 
breakfast every Thursday for over six 
months, and asI see on the wrapper that 
my subscription has expired, I deem it a 
duty to at oncerenew. I think it would be 
too cruel to lose a friend like that, when 
only a dollar will bring him steady every 
week for halfa year. In last week’s paper 
I noticed that in your ‘‘ Publisher’s Notes,” 
where Dr. M. H. Verpooten writes: ‘‘If we 
had only fifty papers like the TWENTIETH 
CrenTuryY in this country, it soon would do 
away with this rotten society.” To my idea 
the doctor is wrong. What we want is 
not fifty papers like the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY, but more time to read, think, and 
consider, and above all men and women 
who would take the trouble (if any) to think 
and consider, and one or two papers like 
the TwENTIETH CrENnTURY will do.—A. 
Lewis, New York. 


Please find inclosed a small piece of paper 
called two dollars, to pay subscription to the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY one year. This piece 
of paper was issued by individual persons 
called the Government to another individual 
person called a banker. It is allowed to 
circulate among the people as an article of 
convenience as long as the poor people will 
pay a tribute to this Plutocratic Anarchist 
called a banker. This interest is paid by 
the poor, for the rich pay no interest or tax. 
If you call for a redemption of this piece of 
paper you will get in return two pieces of 
metaltwith the words inscribed on them, 
‘“‘In God we trust,” while the Government 
steals from the poor and gives to the rich.— 
J. W. Spautpinc, Box Elder, Neb. 


Please Stop Sending that Noterius Mage- 
sine, When Editors Get to to print Such 
Noterius lies from correspondence it is to 
Shut down on them do not send for I will 
Not Pay for Such trash.—JoszepH Mason, 
Meadville, Pa. 


I have been reading the TwENTIETH CEN- 
TURY hearly ayear now. I havecrawled out 
of the wilderness, thanks to its clear truths. 
I never waste acopy. I read it and pass it 
on. It has shocked some. Others have 
‘‘scoffed but remained to pray.” It won’t 
let a man’s conscience get numb.—L. W. 
ROBERTSON, Paducah, Ky. 


Although disagreeing with many of your 
views on Socialism and Nationalism, I wish 
you to send me the TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
with its abundance of new thoughts, for 
another six months.—H. Brmerycer, Bridge- 
port, Ct. 


Goodwin’s Book-keeping. 


We doubt if such a book as Goodwin’s 
could have been prepared outside of New 
York city. It has stamped on every page 
the spirit and enterprise and push and tact 
and business methods of the great metro- 
polis. It is drawn from New York counting- 
rooms, and stands pre-eminently ahead of 
all other books on the subject of book-keep- 
ing. We know the book, have it on our 
desk, and know what we are talking about. 
—([Self-Help and Home Study, Boston. © 
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\ \ Jz Ac in every town in t 
ANT GENT United States fo 
—OUR GREAT WORK— 


The Library of American 
LITERATURE. 


No fag eh no experience, necessary. Five full- 
page Portraits FREE to any one sending us the © 
name of an agent and mentioning the TWENTIETH ~ 
CENTURY. Address T. M. WILLIAMS. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East 14th street, New York City 


DIANA; 


CONTAINS : = 


THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER — 
SONATA,” i 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. g 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 2s cents by 
 BuRNZ & Co., — 

2% Clinton place, New York 


Just Published. 


New edition (zoth), S desta volume,bound in cloth, — 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 
and Cure, to which is added an Araper tent chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnatural 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, by H. J 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly pupil of the late Dr. Se 
queira and Dr. Pereira, of the Aldersgate Schoo 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon- 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 2s cents, di- 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, Ney 
York, Consultations daily, roto 2; evenings 6till 


ALL WHO WRITE 
————AND WHO DOESN’T 


have use, every now and then, for some devicel: 
the following :— 


WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


= 


Announcement of New Works. 


I 


Evolution and Social Reform: Iv. The Scient 
Method. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 


cents. iT 
Asa Gray: His Life and Work. By Mrs. Mar 
Treat. 1ocents. ee : y “ 


Edward Livingston Youmans: The Man and 
Work. By Prof. John Fiske. 10 cents. 


IV. 
The Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready. © 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. : 


V 


A Modern Coéperative Colony. 
3 cents. 


H J. BARRON, 


Hot Water Heating. 4 
48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. J 


By Hagen Dwen. 


| TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


_ SOCIOLOGIC AND. ECONOMIC. 


‘Seem i 


| A Far Look Ahead. Paper, soc. ‘The book is de- 
4 | voted to customs, habits and love in the misty 
future, and for pure, genuine imagination, most 
charmingly worked out, is unexceiled. 
Pa anal on the Land Question. By Auberon 
rbert, Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Sydney 
Olivier, J. C. Spence, Robert Scott Moffatt, 
ichael Flurscheim, Lt-Col. W. L. R. Scott, 
Herbert Spencer, Henry W. Ley, J. B. Law- 
rence. 4oc.; cloth, 75c,. _- 
drews, Stephen Pearl: The Science of Society. 


once essayist | 
lit , Wri n rs, and philos 


el Greenleaf Thompson. 
, and in 


Jarwin: His lite, works 
John W. Chadwick. 


Animal Life: The order of zoologi._ 


‘evolution. By Dr: Rossiter W. Raymond. _ 
c in, antiquity, and 


extra vellum ; cloth, $1 25; paper, 50 cents. 
oe he Sg ‘ : | Bowen, Prof. Francis: American Political Econ- 
scent of Man: His ori ~- omy. Including remarks on the management 

. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. x et rae aoe pe tas pues? eae ear pad 
; f the Mind. 7 . |... break of the war of the great rebellion, $2.50. 
f seks Eat aaees eee” Eccley, 8 “Buckle, Henry Thomas: History of Civilizat onin 
| England. 2 volumes, $4. 

-| Capitalist (A): Rational Communism. Portrays 
the Present and Future Republic of Norih 
; es wick. i rg eee Papeease es ge: : 

: | Chadwick, John W.: e eologica ethod o 
tes erage 2 eat C. Parshall. | ~" “Evolution and Social Reform. roc. 
uti n as Related to Religious Thought. By | Darwinism and P litics. By David G. Ritchie. 
Chadwick. = _ ~ | M. A.; and Administrative Nihilism, by Thos. 
‘ aad Evolution: Its Relation to Huxley, In one volume, rsc. 
ares. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. | Fourier, Charles, and A. Brisbane: General Intro- 
of. duction to Social Science. $x. ‘ 
ses one sa Prigress and Poverty. 35 cents; 
_ acloth. $x tay ; 
_ Protection and Free Trade. (Goes to the root of 
the tariff questionand solvesit.) Paper,35 cents; 
~ cloth, $r‘s0, 
Social Problems. 35 cents; cloth, $x. 
Gronlund, Laurence : Codperative Commonwealth. 
- Aclear presentation of the doctrines of State 
Socialism, 30cents. 

Guizot: History of Civilization. 2 volumes, $4. 

Gunton, G.:_ Evolution of the Wages System. roc. 

History of Landholding in England, by Joseph 

Fisher ; and Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 

* tion of Land in England, by William Birkbeck, 

M. A. Two books in one volume. 7s5c. 
Heinzen, Carl: Lessons of a Century. ‘‘Preven- 
_ tion Better than Cure.’”’ What is Real Democ- 
he Tasyn .26¢.1 "2 
| Ingalls, J. K.: Economic Equities. 
|. Social Wealth. $x. 

| James, C. L. Anarchy. Paper, x5¢, ; 
| James, Henry, Sr: Society the Redeemed Form 
~- of Man. 495 pages, $2. ; 
Levy, J. H.: ‘he Outcome of Individualism, One 

of the ablest things on the subject. roc. 

Lloyd, Henry D.: A Strike of Millionaires against 
_. Miners; or, The Story of Spring Valley. This 
_ book trlls how the Spring Valley miners were 
_. Starved into actual slavery... It is the story of a 
- monstrous and inhuman crime. It deals not 

with theories but with facts, figures,and names. 

_ Itisa powerful and pathetic book. 264 pages. 

- goc.; cloth $x. 

Longley, A.: What is Communism? A narrative 

- of the Relief Communit. 424 pages. Its au- 
| thor has had forty years’ experience in organiz- 

ing communites, etc. The book is pre-emi- 
'_. mently practical. Paper, soc. © 
Lum, Dyer D. Economics ot Anarchy: A Study 
_ of the Industrial Type. asc. 
History of the Trial of the Chicago Anarchists. 
Ig2 pages. 25¢. : 
Masquerier, L.: Sociology ; or, The Scientific Re- 
construction of Society, Government, and Prop- 
erty upon the principles of the equality, the 
- perpetuity, and the individuality of the private 

- ownership of life, person, government, home- 
__ stead, and the whole product of labor. Cloth, $1. 

Mill, John S'uart. Liberty. Cloth, 30c. ‘ 
| Salter, Petia M: The Problem of Poverty, 10 

cents. 
| The Social Ideal, 1ocents. _ 

| . What Shall be Done with the Anarchists? 5c. 

_ Channing as a Soc'al Reformer. 10 cents. 
Sullivan, J. W.: Ideo-Kleptomania: The Case of 
Henry George. With Henry George's denial 
__ of plagiarism. 100 pages, 15 cents 
Wells, David A.: Recent Economic Changes, 
Cloth, $2. 
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specially intended to s read a v 
jews of the masters of the evolution > 
aking a smooth, even path for the ordi-. 
move forward on, so that the general 
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Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
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15 cents, 
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. By Sylvan Drey; 
Knowledge. By Robert G. 
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tt and Motion. By Hon. A. N, 


Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
i d Work. By Mrs. Ma: 


idress TWENTIETH CENTURY 


HELEN H. GARDENER. 
eavy paper. "231 pages, so cents, 


~~ Cloth, $1.00, - 
ay pa ; ee = 


MEN, WOMEN AND GODS. 


A Thoughtless Yes. 


Le Se 
2 


nd Economics at the Bir 


e author, with an introduction by Colonel 
* _ ROBER . INGERSOLL. . 
coma eet Seo 2 Cloth, $x 
SS TWENTIETH CENTURY. _ 
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TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at balf new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured shipped, privilege to examine. 
EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realizeu. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
In successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal, 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
yey ANG fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
respondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, cory. of “Commonwealth,” etc.; sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C. C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California, 


EAVEN AND HELL, 
—416 pages. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 
383 pages; paper cove. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Mailed, prepaid, for 14.cents each—es cents for both 
—by the American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- 
lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York city. 


d Bares BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


’ 
Czsars Column ! 
A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Bows gilbert, M. D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 

lume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and-he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . - Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.”—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


“TI was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land ”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.”—[Frances E, Willard. 

“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“T have read ‘Czesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. ... . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’”—Corinne S., 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago, 


‘‘A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced,’’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25- paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Totstor’s Latest Work. 


Translated by BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
Nearly complete edition. 

The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 

uritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. | 

"In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 


‘cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
Address TwentIeTH CENTURY. 


_ | “ Crumbling Creeds,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. 


Sow 


MANUFACTURER, 
Offers all leading fash- 


garments, Fur Shoulder 
Capes, and other fashion- 
able 
FURS, 
}))} at lowest possible prices 
MO) at which reliable Furs 
i can be sold: 
| 124 West 42d Street, 
AND . 
103 Prince Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ype 


Illustrated catalogue mailed free to out-of-town | 


buyers. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
, 9 West 14th street, New York. 
“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
cnost sec of its kind in the Stee States.” 
—lV. Y. World, 


PAUL GROSSER, 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial 
Stationery. 
(er TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 
ture always on hand. 


ROOFING. 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only 
#2.00 per roo square feet. Makes a good roof for 
years, and anyonecan putit on. Send stamp for 
sample and full particulars. 

GuM ELASTIC ROOFING Co., 
39 and 41 WEST BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


Local Agents Wanted. 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 1: jewels, $o; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $r5 In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4- ounce, $4.50; 

ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 
$24. so for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proat, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 
Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more THE 


“NEW MODEL ‘OTTO WETTSTEIN a 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $19 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; if ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce ue 
proof, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, ee 
Same, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. 
solid Gold cases, up to $150, 


On 4 


Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, : 


and cash refunded at option. No-one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices, All filled 


gold cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 


by manufacturers and myself, 
Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $1; springs, $1; jewels, $1, and returned free. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
ROCHELLE, ILL. : 


HOLMAN’S, *** "S28"8e"= 


CHOLERA MIXTURE. 


An infallible cure for Cholera, and Diarehosk. 


Cramps, Colic, Dysentery, Spasms and Pains in the 
Bowels. Relieved with the first dose. A necessity 
in every family. Should always be on hand for 
immediate use, Price 35 cents. 


FY SHAYNE 


ionable stylesin Sealskin | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


| John Ward, Preacher. 


Bae 


Paper, 50Cents. Cloth, $1. 25% 


One of the best of rationalistic novels ; being 
more effective than most things written in liberal- 
izing the orthodox mind. A rival of ‘‘Robert Els- 


mere.’”’ 47,000 already sold. 
c By the same author: 

SIDNEY. A NOVEL. '1emo....) .......4..- e+ $1.50. 
THE OLD GARDEN, 

and other verses, new edition, enlarged....... $1.25. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


>) IN HASTE & REPENT 
sine: AT LEISURE is poor potlicy. 
: To choose wisely read the 


yee SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rev. Jesse 
Jones, or Harmony of the Temperaments in 
True Marriage telling for the first time the phy- 
siology of ‘* fallingi in love,” and *“‘how to know 
when one meets one’s own true mate’’—the 
ee knowledge of acertain sign. 10cts. 

ealth Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 25¢, 


M. HILL PUB. 00., 129 E. 28th St., New York. 


GET IT! 


IL—THE CONSEQUENCES: OF IT. 
I.—THE CAUSES, AND THE ct 


(em Agents wanted throughout t the co try 
sell our publications. , ee 


10 Cents. i 


cit “4 J 4a 


TOKOLOG Y Complete LADIES 6 
Alice B. Stockham, 

The very best book for AGENTS. Sample page: 

Prepaid 2. 75. Ae Be Stockham & OS 187 Habels St. sve 


MILLER BROS=STEEL PEN] 


Are AMERICAN © 


MILLER BROS—GuTtERY Co, 
MERIDEN, CONN. | 


sy the BEST, = 3 
N.F.R.S.°f STEEL PENS 


Ink Erasers®”° Pocket Gu 


96 pages, Poon » 
Pee ‘Standard and Holiday 
Books, sent free. New issires weekly. Prices — 
lowest ever known. cahdthe ask this paper. 


THE “ECONOMY ° WALL D = 


the famous bee cells ; and 


this desk into a deskless 
to me. es ; 


An elegant piece of furdizeree beautifying” yo 
~ library, private office, bank or store, and an indispensable , 
 . either, occupying no floor space whatever, and filling the pl 
ticular of a floor desk of far greater proportions. ‘Thos 

is indeed a ogee to: use one, feat Oo ones ; 


“It seems to ab the a bie seek nae in 
-For convenience-of packin away much store 
or convenience of ge 
are nowhere in comparison. | ‘It make 
for everything, and ever thing 


- Orders f for epee work solic 


7a 


r home, 


ffice, laborato 


es easy 0 
S place.’ 


wentieth Century 


. A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


Vou. V. No. 16. 4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1890 Pricer, 5 CENTS, 


CHER 


TABLISHED | 
"RENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODEHRATEH PRICES 


EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


Joszrn Mc Donoueu, 
Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND s5 STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y., 


The Complete Works 


See) eee 


UPRIGHTS AND GRANDS. 


Ss. T. GORDON, 


130 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH 
~ STREET, NEW YORK. 


C.C. Shayne 


MANUFACTURER, 


Offers all leading fash- 
ionable styles in Sealskin 
garments, Fur Shoulder 
SEDPS: and other fashion- 
able 


at lowest possible aes in the world is the place where Fuel 
| at rich ape Ranie Furs l eth is cheap; where Raw Material is at 
c'n be so x he hand, where Labor is content? 


124 West 42d Street, PITTSBURGH, Kansas. 
AND coal is only 50 cts. per ton, to all es- 
tablishments within its borders, for 
20 years to come; when any Mining, 


103 Prince Street, 
NEW YORK. Smelting or Manufacturing industry may find a lavish 
supply of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 
BOOKS. 


GS Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


3 ] i 

oe — gyllustratea catalogue mailed free to out-of-town RIVERSIDE EDITION. ; pray Fiber (atin atl Weed: cajucent and tba. 

a = Rearranged, with introduction and a portrait. tary by rail; when $1,000,000 capital, and sites at $100 
7 volumes. Crown 8vo, $14. per acre, worth $500, are offered as special induce- 

4 mi ATT, GROSSER, ane ae a of pee pee may be Sa ase ments to new manufacturing enterprises,— 

- rately, and in other editions and prices. rite for Pint cad Cas . 
ee pital ask for a surer in 
& STATIONER AND PRINTER, details to the WHAT vestment; what other field will give 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. to Labor both Zest and Rest? 


™ &° 
o 520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. WHY then, (be you farmer, wage-earner, or 


st ] J. BARRON, money-bags,) why don’t you write for 
“Alatge variety of Blank Books and Commercial H. Se eee a tor conti te ithe 


Stationery. H 3 
< IR aed PITTSBURGH TOWN CO., PirrspurRGH, KANSAS? 


; ba 2 TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- . 
a ture always on hand. 48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. T. A. W. GIFFORD, Genl. Agt. 


y 


Have you used 


_PEARS'soan Soc 


ii 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHine Syrup for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures ‘wind 
colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


RATIONALISTIC WORKS. | 


I i OO pee OO ae I 


Abbot, Francis Ellingwood. The Way Out of 
Agnosticism, or the Philosophy of Free Re- 
ligion. Lays the basis of a truly scientific phi- 
losophy of religion. Whatever elsean Agnostic 
or Atheistic thinker may throw aside, let him 
read and answer this workif he can. Cloth, $x: 

Allen, Col. Ethan. Reason, the Only Oracle of 
Man; or, A Compendious System of Natural 
Religion. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Apochryphal New Testament. Being all the Gos- 
pels, Epistles, and other pieces now extant, at- 
tributed in the first four centuries to Jesus 
Christ, his Apostles, and their companions, and 
not included in the New Testament by its com- 
pilers. Cloth, $1. 

Bacon, Francis. Christian Paradoxes. rocents. 

nae e Soules Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

loth, 40oc 
tevents of the Patriarchs and Prophets. “Cloth, 


1.506 

Bible for Learners. By Dr. H. Oort, Dr. I.) Hooy- 
kaas, and Dr, A. Kuenen. 3 vols. Cloth, $6. 

Bradlaugh, Charles. A Few Words About the 
Devil (with portrait of Bradlaugh and auto- 
biography). Cloth, $x 25. 

D’Holbach, Baron. The System of Nature: or, 
the Laws of the Moral and Physical World. 
Two volumes in one; cloth, $2. 

The Letters to Eugenia ; or, A Preset vation 
Against Religious Prejudice. $x. 
Good Sense. $x. 

Doane, T. W. Bible Myths and their Parallels in 
Other Religions. Numerous illustrations; large 
octavo, 600 pages, $2 50. 

Chadwick, John W.: Bible of Today. This is a 
condensed result of the scientific criticisms of 
the separate books of the Bible. Cloth, $1.50. 

Christianity and Agnosticism. A controversy, Con- 
sisting of papers contributed to ‘‘The Nine- 
teenth Century’’ by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. 
Thos. H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward,  30¢. 

Clifford, W. K.: Supernatural Religion: An In- 

. quiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
Decidedly the most thorough and exhaustive 
work on the claims of supernaturalism ever 
written. 31115 pages, 8vo. Cloth. $45 leather, $5; 
morocco, gilt edges, $5.50. 

Drummond, Prof. Henry: Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World (not a ‘‘ Spiritistic’’ book.) 438 
pages, cloth; reduced from $1 to soc, A book 
for Materialists, Agnostics, and Atheists to 
answer. 

Einstein, Morris: Origin and Development of Re- 
ligious Ideas and Beliefs, as manifested i in his- 
tory and as seen by reason. Cloth, $1. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. 


cloth, 30c.; second series, cloth, 30c. Complete 
in one volume, haif morocco, 75¢. 
New England Reformers, étc., cloth, 
Feuerbach, L.: Essence of Religion. Oa the Im 


age of "Man; Man's Dependence on Nature, 
the Last and Only Source of Religion... Cloth, 
50 cents, 


Devers WORKS, 


THE SAFEST CREED, and: Twelve Other Dis- 
courses of Reason. 


“The most satisfactory of anything of a tidical 
hature we have ever read.”’ 238 pages; cloth, $x. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. remo, cloth 
*- extra. $1.50, 


A HISTORY OF TRANCENDENTALISM in New 
England. Octavo, with portrait of the author. 
Cloth extra, $2.50. 

“Masterly in matter, treatment and style. ay 

—([N.-Y. Tribune. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Stady of 
Primitive Christianity. 8vo, cloth extra: | $1.75. 
‘“Marked by all thosee ements of strong intellec- 
tuality, refined culture, mental honesty, and skill 


in argument, which are so prominent in all his pre- 


vious works.”—[New Bedford Mercury. 


Gardener, Helen H. Men, eas and!) Gods. 
With an introduction by Col, 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


Gibbon, Edward. ‘History of Christianity. ! Plots, : 


864 pages. Many illustrations; $1.50. 


Half-Hours with Some Ancient and Modern Cele. 
brated Freethinkers: Thomas Hobbs, Lord 
Bolingbroke, Condorcet, gE Oe Anthony Col- 
lins, Descartes, M. de Voltaire, John.Toland, 
Comte de Volney,Charles Blount, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Claude A, Helvetius, Francis Wright, 
Darusmont, Zeno, Epicurus, Mathew Tindal, 
David Hume, Dr. Thomas Burnet, 
Paine, Baptiste de Mirabaud, Baron de Hol- 
bach, Robert Taylor, Joseph Barker. By 
* Teonoclast,” Collins, and Watts Cloth, 7s5c. 


Essays—tirst series, | 


G. In gersoll. ; 


homas } 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


fe WRITINGS, 
ONLY. AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. ~The Gods and Other Lectures. x2mo, cloth, | 


$x.25 ; paper, 50 cents, 

Vol.2—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
cloth, $1.25; paper, socents. 

Vol. 3—Some Mistakes of Moses. 12M0, 278 pages. 
ci loth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


12mo, 


Vol, ie teeomel on Talmagian Theology (new). 


3 pages. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Li fe 2 Prose Poem. iy colar on board, beveled, 
gilt edges. 50 cents. 

Bet tial dg of, 22x28 inches, heavy plate paper, 50 
cents. 

Prose Poems and Selections. Silk cloth, $2.50; 
“half calf, $4.50; half morocco, $5; turkey mo 
rocco, $7. 50; tree calf, $o. 

[For other works of iieersetl see Freethought 


_ Pamphlets and Tracts. ] 


_Keeler, Bronson C. A Short History of the Bible. 


(Being an account of the formation and develop- 

ment of the canon). This book should be read 

by every clergyman, layman, scholar, and Lib- 
eral. so cents; cloth, $x. 

Kottinger, Prof. H. M.: Youths’ Liberal Guide. 

* Moral Culture aaa Religious Enlightenment. 


$1.00. 

Larned, E. C.: A Critical Analysis of Drummond’s 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” ‘The 
best reply yet made to Drummond’s able work. 
46 pages, 4cc. 

Lux Mundi: Twelve Essays by Eleven Prominent 
Theological Writers. The great theological 
sensation of the day in England. The frank 
acceptance of Evolution, The ungrudging con- 
cession to modern criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Cloth, $1.75. 

Meslier, Jean. (A Roman Catholic priest, who 
abjured religious dogmas). Superstition in All 
Ages Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

a ete Alex. S.: Manual of Mythology: With 45 
plates on tinted paper, representing nearly too 
mythological subjects. Cioth, $1.45. 

O'Donoghue, A. H.: Theology and My ‘thology. An 
inquiry into the claims of biblical inspiration 
andthe supernatural element in religion. $x. 


poe WORKS, 


Age of Reason. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 5° cents. 

Age of Reason and Examination of the rophecies. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15 cents, 

Crisis. Written during the American Revolution, 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Great Works. 8vo, 800 pages. Cloth, $3; leather, 
$43; morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 

Political Works—Common Sense, Crisis, Rights of 
Man. Cloth, $1.50. 

Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’ s Attack on the 
French Revolution. Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 
Theological Works—Age of Reason, Examination 
of the Prophecies, etc., with Life of Paine and 

steel portrait, $1.50. wnat 


' eee 


eo 

Reade, Winwood. The Martyrdom of Man. 545 
pages. Cloth, $1.75, 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (with portrait), The 


Vicar of Savoy. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 
Confessions. . Paper, 75 cts ; cloth, $1.50. 


Salter, William M, Ethical Religion. Recon- 
structive thought in religion on a rationalistic 
and moral basis. Something to make the mere 
iconoclast. halt. One of the best works in our 
rationalistic literature. 332pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

Taylor, Rev. Robert: ‘ABtpooPReclos ical Lectures. 
Allegorical. $1.50. 

Devil's Pulpit. Astro-Theological Sermons. $1.50. 

Diegesis. Origin and Early History of Chris. 
tianity. Portrait. $2. 

ee the Evidences of the Christian Re 
igion be 

Voltaire. The Philosophical Dictionary of Vol- 
taire. Fifteenth American edition. Two vol- 
umes in one. 876 ccs pages; two elegant 
steel engravings ; 


Romances. Protusciy. illustrated; 480 pages; 
paper, $«; cloth, $1.50. 
Lite of By James Parton. Portraits and other 


illustrations ; two large volumes ; 800 pages ; $6. 
Voltaire in Exile. Memoirs, By’ B. ea stineau. 
And unpublished ae ah tart with Mme, du 
Chatelet. Paper, 75c.; cloth, 
[For other of Voltaire’ $ works see Freethought 

Pamphlets and Tracts.] 

Volney’s Ruins of Mmpires, with portrait and 
map of astrological heaven of the ancients. 
Paper, 40 Cente; “cloth. 75 cents. 

White, Andrew D .: Warfare of Science. Showing 


the opposition of the Church to scientific ad- 


vancement. Paper, soc: 


HOLMAN’S, NEW YORK. 


PULMONIC. SYRUP.» 


A certain and pleasant botanical remedy for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, 
Colds, Croup, Influenza, and all. diseases of the 


Throat and Lungs. | This preparation is made-from 
‘an old English recipe, and has.beén long and fav-- 
prens daa as 


Price’ 25, 50 cents, and aioe le 


ESS 


- Opening Speech to the Jurv in 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Ks 
i 


Bell, w. S: Conflict between Chr tianity an 
cael 15 cents. ; 


~ and a niaee ral adventures in the land of C 
mos. A new scripture (evidentl 
-covered oe I. Fidel. Fro 

’ Very rich. cents. 

Helvetius; or, a le True Measine 


of Nature. Cloth, 20 cents. 
Hertwig, J. G.: Sunday Laws. 
Holland, F. M.: "Atheists and Az oe 


“against their disabilities before 
lecture before the Ingersoll Secul: 
Hume, David: Essay on Miracles. 
Ingersoll: Bible Idolatry. 3 ce S530 
dozen, $2 per 100 so 

What Must We Do to be Saved? 
Address on Civil Rights, Paper, zo cents. 
Orthodoxy. Paper, ro cents. = Laer 
Blasphemy Argument (Trial of Re olds.) 
25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Crimes Against Criminals (his latest 
Paper, 1o cents. a 
Bible Idolatry. 3 cents ; 30 cents pe zZ 
Ingersoll Catechized.. Answers to Ques 

eine “San Franciscan.” 3 cents; 
OZ 
Ingersoll on McGlynn... 3 cents; 30 cts per 
2 per hundred. - : 
Lay Sermon. Delivered before the tenth. 
congress of the American:Secular Unio 
the labor question. 5c.; soc per dozen; 25; 
Limitations of Toleration. A discussi 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. Freder 

dert, ex Governor Stewart L. Woodfc 


ankers’ and Merchan‘s’ Tele 
pb - Western Union Telegrap 


Poine Vindicatsd. Reply to the! 
server.”’ 15 cents. - 
Photograph (cabinet) of. so cents Be de! 
Truth of History. 3c.; 30c per dozen ; $2] 
Which Way. Lecture at. the Boston P 
Sunday evening, January 18, ae “Papi 
Crumbling Creeds. 3 cents. 
Jacobson, A.: Bible Inquirer. 
contradictions of the Bible, 
occurrences,’ 25 cents, f 
Kimball, Rey. J.C.: Why Did You Pro : 
the Hanging of the Anarchists? _ SgChe 
Muller, Max: Buddhist Nihilism. 10 cents; 
Paine, Testimonials to; author of Comn 
The Crisis, Rights of Man, English. 
Finance, Age of Reason, etc. C 
Joseph N: Mereau. -15 cents. : 
Pentecost, Hugh O.: Wanted-=Mee 
fora Living. ae, ee 
Why Iam Not an Agnostic. © 3¢. é 
How the Church Obstrncts Progress are 
Pees Paine. 3¢. i 
A Case of Starvation. 3c. 
Calvin’s God or None, 3c. | 
‘The Presbyterian Dilemma. 30. 
Bismarckism.  3¢. 
A Bad God and a False Heaven. 
The Freethinkers’ Deathbed. e : 
Life and Character of T. L. M”’ Grea 
(and E. i Foote, Jr.) The Case of M 
man. He: 
Rosapars: f E.: Bible Morals. Tw 
and Vices sanctioned by Scripture: 
and deception, cheating, theft a: 
adultery and prostitution, | murder 
conquest and extermination, despot 
erance, and persecution, injust 
unkindness to children, ee 
human sacrifices, etc. 25c. — i 
False Claims of the Church. 
Image Breaker, Decline of Paith, Prot 
erance, Washington an Unbebel 
an Unbeliever, aine and Wesk 
bath. 5c. each, soc. a doz.; 
Saladin; Did Jesus Rise from the 
Sunday not the Sabbath. . 


Walker, E.C.: Bible Temperanc 
ing Commended, Defended te 
the Bible.. ro cents. 

Underwood, B. Fy: Christianity and | 
ts cents, 

Crimes and Cruelties of Christ Lyne 
Infiuence of Christianity on Civilization. 
_ Materialism and Crime. xo cents .- — 
Paine, the Political and Religious Refor: 
Scientific Materialism: Its wees 
“dency. 10 cents, Noa 
Sp itualism from a Mate 
cents. et 
Twelve Tracts, Scientific: and Theo 
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Pocket Theology. Witty and sarcastic definitions 
of theologicakterms. 25C. 

*: Followers of Jesus. 

Foolishness of Prayer. 10 cents. 

Catholic Menace to Our Government. 5 cents. 

Protestant Menace to Our Government. 5 cents. 

Public School Question and the Catholic Church, 

5 cents. 

Religious Problems. 10 cents 

Some Thoughts on Immortality. 5 cents. 

Sunday and Sabbath. A lecture delivered before 
the Ingersoll Secular Society. oc. 

Was Jesus Insane? 10 cents. 


ro cents. 
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Atherton, Gertrude F.: Los Cerritos: A Romance 
‘ of 


the Modern Time. This novel contains a 
practical object lesson on the land question. 
‘The rat" ions of California scenery are beau- 
tiful. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Babcock, J.M.L.: The Dawning. Highly commend- 
ed by Hugh O. Pentecost as a good novel on 
social problems. Paper, socents. __ 

Ball, Mrs.: Clergymen’s Victims. Aradical story. 


25 cents. : 

Bellamy, Edward: Looking Backward. 40 cents; 

cloth, $1; in German, 4o cents. 
Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process. 25 cents. 
Miss Ludington’s Sister. 50 cents. 2 

Bellamy, Charles J.: An Experiment in Marriage. 
50 cents. 

Berthet, Eli: Prehistoric World, | P 
The story of early man as scientifically told in 
the form of a novel. Cloth, illustrated, 310 
pages; socents. Remarkably cheap. 


Bjérnsen, Bjérnstjerne: In God's Way. A ration- 


alistic novel, suitable for orthodox friends. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Fawcett, Edgar: The Evil that Men Do. Paper, 
so cents ; cloth, $1. 

Gardener, Helen H.: A Thoughtless Yes. 231 pp.; 
50 cents ; cloth, $1. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn: Joshua Davidson—a modern 
imitation of Christ. This masterly novel was 
suppressed by its first American publisher. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

id; Fredricka: Priest and Man. Cloth, 

$x. A well written rationalistic and economic 


novel, 
McDonnell, William: Exeter Hall. A theological 
romance. Cloth, 80 cents ; paper, 60 cents. 
Heathens of the Heath. 500 pages ; paper, 80cents 
Reminiscences of a Preacher. soc.; cloth, 75c. 
Piat, Felix: The Rag Picker of Paris. 325 large 
pages ; socents; cloth, $1. j 
5 Golden Throne. “A Theological 


Romance. Cloth, $1. 
Reade, Winwood: The Outcast. A Freethought 
Romance. 2s5cents. - 


Schreiner Olive: The Story of an African Farm. 
Rationalistic and pessimistic. 25c.; cloth, 6oc. 
Slenker, Mrs. Elmina D.: The Darwins. A domes- 
ticradical story. 257 pages; soc; cloth, 730, a 
John’s Way. A domestic radical story. A little 
gem to give to your Christian neighbor. sc. 
Mary pons the Infidel School Teacher. 20 cents. 
Stepniak: The Blind Musician. socents; cloth, $1. 
Career of a Nihilist. Paper, 15 cents. 
Female Nihilist. 10 cents. 
Russia Under the Czars. 2ocents; cloth, $1. 
The Russian Storm Cloud. Paper, 20 cents. 
The Russian Peasantry. Cloth, $1.25. 
Underground Russia. [Revolutionary profiles 
and sketches from life. Witha preface by Peter 
Lavroff. Translated from the Italian. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 25c. 


The Strike of a Sex. By? Aclever story ; show- 


ing that women have a right to own their own 
bodies and determine how many children they 
are to bear. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Rainbow Creed. A rationalistic novel by the 
author of ‘‘ Where are My Horns?” Clo, $r.50. 

Tolstoi, Leo: The Kreutzer Sonata. soc.; cloth, $1. 

Anna Kerenina. $125. 

Sevastopol. The Cossacks. 1 vol., cloth, $1.50. 
Peace and War. 2 volumes, cloth, $3. 3 
What Men Live By. 30cents. 

What To Do. Cloth, $1.25; paper st: 

Wixon, Miss Susan H.: Apples of Gold. A Free- 
thought Story for boys and girls. New edition, 
with portrait of author. Cloth, $1.25. 

Allin a Lifetime. A Liberal Romance, $1.50. 

Summer Days at Onset. Paper, asc. 

Story Hour. For children and youth. A book 
without superstition. 66 full-page and 25 smaller 
illustrations, boards ; 224 pages; $1. 

Wright, Frances: A Few Days in Athens. Embel- 
lished with portrait of Epicurus and of the 
author. Gives in story form the doctrines and 
tendencies of Epicureanism and Stoicism. 
Charmingly written ; 7s5c. 


(= Any of the above books or any other works 
sent, post-paid. on receipt of price, by TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 
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cc 9)? is a pamphlet of 
SH ORTH AND 2 iaehiriation by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L:: SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. sh 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


DEPARTMENT OF SEXOLOGY. 


- SSS ~~~ -- 


Ancient Sex Worship, showing how the Cross, the 
Triad or Trinity, and many other religious 
symbols originated in the sex nature, and giv- 
ing many otber facts illustrating the extent to 
which sexuality inspired art, literature, poli- 
tics,and religion. Aremarkable book. Cloth $x. 

Bellamy, Charles J.: An Experiment in Marriage. 
A suggestive solution of the marriage problem. 
Thisis by a brother of Edward Bellamy, author 
of ** Looking Kackward.” Paper, soc.; cloth, $1. 

Besant, Mrs. Annie. Marriage: As It Was, as It 
Is, and as It Should Be. Paper,2sc.; limp cloth, 


OC. 

Law of Populaticn. Paper. 30c. 

Campbell, Rachel. The Prodigal Daughter. Shows 
appalling sacrifice of g'rls and women to sus- 
tain ‘tvirtue’’ and marriage. icc. 

Cook. Mrs. Dr. E.G. For Mothers and Daughters. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Cottinger, Prof. H.M. Rosa, the Educating Mother. 
Written for mothersand young ladies of age. $r. 

Cowan, John, M.D.: Science of a New Lfe. 400 
pages, 8vo, $2. The standard work on the sub- 
ject. 

Duffy, Mrs. E.B. Relations of the Sexes. Cloth, $r. 

Elements of Social Science—physical—sexual—na.- 
tural religion. Claims to reveal the cause ana 
cure of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy. 
Cioth, $1.50, ‘ 

Ferris, Benj.G. Origin of Species. 
278 pages. Cloth, $1 50. 

Foote, E. B. Physiological Marriage. An Essay 
designed to set the people to thinking. Radical, 
suggestive. _10C. 

Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Foreordained: A Story ot Heredity, and of special 
parentalinfluences. ByanObserver. go pages. 
soc.; cloth, 7s5c. 

Fowler, O. S. Maternity; or, The Bearing and 
Nursing of Children, including Female kduca- 
tionand Beauty. $r. 

Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physiology ap- 
hie to the selection of congenial companions 

or life, including directions to the married for 
living together Affectionately and Happily. 
Paper, 40°. 

Love and Parentage. Applied to the Improve- 
ment of Offspiing; including directions con- 
cerning the strongest ties and the most sacred 
and momentous relations of life. Paper, 4oc. 

Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and Facts applied 
toHuman Improvement. 288 pages; illustrated. 
Cloth, $1. 

Amativeuness; or, Evils and Remedies of Exces- 
sive and Perverted Sexuality. Paper, esc. 

Creative Science ; or, Manhood, Womanhood, and 
their Mutual Inter-relations and Adaptations. 
as taught by phrenology and physiology One 
large octavo volume. $3.75. 

Fowler, L. N. Marriage, its History and Cere- 
monies, with a phrenological and physiological 
exposition of the qualifications for happy mar. 
Tiages. 216 pages; illustrated. $1. 

Geddes, Prof, Patrick, and I: Arthur Thompson: 
The Evolution of Sex. he latest and ablest 
work on the sutject. The authors have made 
many remarkable discoveries, The Fnglish 
edition costs several dollars. You can have 
ours,with all its numerous illustrations, for 6oc. 

Holbrook, Dr. M. L. Marriage and Parentage, 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations. $1. 

Parturition Without Pain. “r. 


Holcembe, Dr, William H. The Sexes: Here and 
Hereafter. $1.25. 

Hollick, Dr. F. The Marriage Guide. Fully illus- 
trated, and well suited for reference. Cloth, $1. 

Hooker, Isabella Beecher. Womanhood : Its Sanc- 
tities and Fidevities. This is a very able and 
attractive work on motherhood, the social evil, 
and kindred subjects. s5oc.: cloth, 7s5c. 

How tobe Happy Though Married. Beir ga hand- 
bookto marriage. Byagraduate in the College 
of Matrimony. Cloth, $1.25. 

Hunt, H. J.: Is Marriage a Failure? 15 pages, sc. 

ls It I? A book forevery man. A companion to 
Why Not. a book for every woman. 50c; cloth, 


A new theory. 


I. 

Kirby, Georgiana B. Transmission. A variation 
of character through the mother. 80 pages. 
2sc ; cloth, scc. 

Knowlton, Dr. Chas. Fruits of Philosophy. This 
is the book, the sale of which, in England, 
caused the arrest of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant. 12:,ooocopies were soldinthree months 
after their arrest. soc. 


Lewis, Dio. Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. 370 
pages, $2. A book for every parent to give to 
his child. 


Love, Marriage, and Divorce: A discussion be- 
tween Henry James, Horace Greeley. and Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews. Including the final re- 
pliesof Mr. Andrews rejected by the New York 
“Tribune,’’ and a subsequent discussion, occur- 
ing twenty years later, between Mr Jamesaid 
Mr. Andrews. 35 cents. 

Marwedel, Emma. Conscious Motherhood. Clo., $2. 

Monk, Maria. Convent Mysteries. Monks and 
their Maidens. _ soc.; cloth, 75c. 

Miller, Dr. E.P. Vital Forces: How Wasted and 
how Preserved. soc. 

Napheys, Dr. George H. Physical Life of Woman. 
Advice to the maiden, wite.and mother. 426 


pages. 252,0co copies sold. Cloth, $1.50. 
Newman, Dr. John B.. The Philosophy of Genera- 
tion. Paper, soc. ‘ 
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Freethought Pamphlets and Tracts—Con. 
ee 


Newton, A. E. Prenatal Culture. Relative tosys- 
tematic method of moulding the tendencies of 
offspring before birth. esc. 


Owen, Robert Dale. Moral Physiolegy. A trea- 
tise on population. [llustrated with a frontis- 
piece. 68c. 


Pedder, H. C. Man and Woman. Considered in 
their relations to each other and to the world. 
Cloth, $1. 

Pendleton, Mrs. Hester. The Parents’ Guide for 
the Transmission of Desired Qualities to Off- 
spring, and Childbirth made easy. 212 pp., $1. 

Philanthropus. Institution of Marriage, and Re- 
markable Divorce Cases. 446 pages. Cloth, $x. 

Pike, J. W. Fallacies of Free Love. oc. 

Platt, Rev.S. H. Heredity. Responsibility in Pa- 
rentage; or, the Influences of Heredity. 1c. 

Shepherd, Mrs. E.R. For girls. A special physi- 
ology. Cloth, $x. 

True"Manhood. A special physiology for young 
men. Cloth, $2. 

Shew, Dr. Pregnancy and Childbirth, with cases 
showing the remarkable effects of water treat- 
ment in mit'gating the pains and perils of the 
pariurient state. soc. 

Letters to Women on Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women, Descriptive and practical. 432 pp., $1.25. 

Sizer, Nelson. Who Should Marry, Right Selec- 
tion in Marriage, The How and the Why. In 
this is shown what temperaments and mental 
characteristics should unite in wedlock. Fully 
illustrated. roc. 

Thoughts on Dcemestic Life; or, Marriage Vindi- 
cated, and Free Love Exposed. Paper. asc. 

Spencer, Herbert. A Theory of Population. Paper, 


25C. 

Storer, Prof. H. R. Why Not? The prize essay to 
which the American Medical Association 
awarded a gold medal. This is an earnest, 
scholarly and convincing exposrre of the: vils 
and prevalence of Abortion coc.:cleth, #1. 
and Constituticnal Aspects. It advocates the 
right of Mormons to work out their own salva- 
tion in their own way. 1<«¢. 

Studley, M.J. What Our Girls Oughtto Know. $2. 

Terry, Samuel H. Con'rolling Sex in Generation. 
The physical law infiuencing sex in the embryo 
of man and brute, and its direction to produce 


male or female cffspring at will. With an ap- 
pendix of corroborat ve proofs. Third edition, 
revised and corrected. 209 pages. §$r. 


The Comstock Laws. Their unconstitutionality 
arguedin T. B.Wakeman’'s Faneuil Hall speech. 
Also Parton's, Leland’s, Pijlsbury’s, Bennett’s, 
and Rawson s opinions relative thereto. 1s5¢. 

The Strike ofa Sex: The female sex of the United 
States go on a strike, claiming their right of 
ownership of their own bodies, and the right to 
say when avd how many children they should 
bear. Paper, socents. 

The Truth about Love. A Proposed Sexual Moral- 
ity based on the doctrine of evolution and re- 
cent discoveries in medical science. Cloth, $2. 

Tolstoi, Count: The Kreutzer Sorata. Exposes 
vice in marriage. The greatest unmasking 
Lust has had in many aday. A work worthy 
of being chewed and digested. 25c.;cloth, $x. 

Wake, C. Staniland: Growth of the Marriage Re- 
lation. An able essay, 10 cents. 

Trall, Dr. RT. Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. 
Mysteriesof Man. Numerousillustrations. $2. 
A scientific and popular exposition of the fund- 
amental problems in sociology. Said to be the 

__ best work on the subject ever published. 

Wells, Samuel R. Wedlock; or, the Right Rela- 
tions of the Sexes. Disclosing the laws of con- 
jugal selections, and showing who may and 
who may not marry. 250 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

Westbrook. Marriage and Divorce. Cloth, scc. 

Wilder, Burt G. What Young People Should 
Know. The reproductive functions of the hu- 
man and tower animals. Contains lessons of 
universal application. 26 illustrations. $1.50. 


(oS Any of the above books or any other works 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. “ 


The Handy Binder 


Made especially for this paper with the name 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ”’ in gold letters on cover. 
This binder allows the opening of the papers per- 

fectly flat. It also allows the taking out and re- 
lacing of one or more papers from any part of the 
le without disturbing the other parts. 


‘* Crumbling Creeds,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
Articles of special interest to our readers : 


Tue Forum (50 cents)— 
Social Problems and the Church. 
Bishop F. D. Huntington. 
Formative Influences. Frederic Harrison, 
The Working of the New Silver Act. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig. 
First Steps toward Nationalism. 
Edward Bellamy. 
The Future of Our Daughters. 
Helen Ekin Starrett. 
China’s Menace tothe World. Thos. Magee. 
The Idea of Life after Death. 
Prof. J. Peter Lesley. 
Two Forces in Fiction. Mary D. Cutting. 


Tur CenTuRY (35 cents)— 
Why Patronage in Office is Un-American. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Partisan Recognition of the Independent 
Voter. 
A Test of Good Citizenship. 
The Merit System in the Fifty-first Congress, 
Does Vivisection Help? Edward Berdoe. 


New ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW, (35Cc) 
The Ethics of Evolution. J. H. Hyslop. 
The Strength and Weakness of Popular 

Government in the United States. 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 


CHAUTAUQUAN (20 cents)— 
The Intellectual Development of the English. 
E. A. Freeman. 
The Religious History of England. 
Prof, George P. Fisher. 


Tenure of Land in England. 
D. McG. Means. 


What Shall We Do with Our Children? 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Education is Life. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Woman’s Council Table— 
Reclaiming an Abandoned Farm. 
Kate Sanborn. 
Kitchen Experiment Stations. 
Mary Hinman Abel. 


Any of the above can be ordered from the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


CAIN 
\\* ONE POUND 
| A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL $ 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DruGcisTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 
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‘Calvin’s God or None,” by HughO. Pen- ! ‘‘ Thomas Paine,” by Hugh O. Pentecost. 


THERE IS NO NOURISHMENT IN ZEA OR 
) COFFEE, BUT PLENTY IN 


-COCOA- 


ESPECIALLY IN 


H i) if i Alsi | 
H/C Smmnorrens 200M 4 
All ' WEESP oun 


@xi) whichis rapidly supplanting tea and coffee asa national beverage. VAN HOUTEN’S ~ 
i COCOA is universally declared to be Bopeecuy pure, free from fat, easily digested, 

@ delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any depressing after- 
effects. It was introduced into the household of the late Emperor of Germany 
A upon high recommendation. The senior physician of the London Court Hospital 
SS has used this brand of Cocoa formany years. It is strongly recommended to Stu- 
dents and ail whose duties involve much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons — 
it has earned the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. , 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—“ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. Itis put upinone- 
quarter, one-half and one pound cans. If not obtainable, inclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to 
either VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade street, New York, or 45 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and a Can 
of this most delightful Cocoa will be sent by mail. Prepared only by VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp 


Holland. 
ee SAN HOUTEN'S COCOA— ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED.” 


*ARFIELD .ycTIPATION 


on CO AND | 
EF AA sick HEADACHE 


“GET A FREE SAMPLE FROM ANY DRUGGIST OR SEND TO.319 W. 45 ST: NEW YORK, NY. 


Twentieth Century 


A WHREEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, £ditor. 


Each number contains Mr. Pentecost’s address of the preceding Sunday, delivered in Liberal League 
Hall, Halsey street, near Market, Newark, N. J., at 11 a,m ; Everett Assembly Rooms, corner Bridge  — 
street and Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 3:30 p. m.; Grand Opera House Hall, Twenty-third 
street and Eighth avenue, New York, at 8 p. m. : - 


it i HS 


Motto: ‘HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary 
Codperation instead of Compulsory Codperation, the Liberation of the human 
mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 
Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 3 


It is meant also to be a broad-minded, unsectarian meeting pce for the representatives of all p»ases” : 
of Economic, Ethical, Political, Philosophical, Sociological, and Religious Thought. Orthodox and Lib- — 
eral Christians, Spiritualists, Hebrews, Agnostics, Atheists, and Freethinkers of every shade of opinion; 
Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of peace- — 
ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal — 
cordiality, fairness, and respect. : 

Some Contributors : 


Edward Bellamy, . Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. W. S. Crowe, . = 
Edgar Fawcett, Clinton Furbish, Rev. Henry Frank, 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rabbi G. Gottheil, Helen H. Gardener. 
Laurence Gronlund, iB K. Ingalls, Robert G. Ingersoll, 

Kev. J. C. Kimball, r. Daniel De Leon, Dyer D. Lum, 

Harry L. Koopman, George Edgar Montgomery, Edmund Montgomery, 
Marie Louise, Hon. Frank T. Reid, uF W. Sullivan, y an 
Herr Most, Rey. Minot J. Savage, rof. Wm. G. Sumner, 
William M. Salter, Gen. M. M. Trumbull, W.L. Sheldon, i$ 
Benj R. Tucker, Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., Si Slokum, 

T. B. Wakeman, Victor Yarros, Otto Wettstein, 

James H. West, Rev. R. Heber Newton. A. Van Deusen, 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE YEAR, $2; S1x Montus, $1 ; THREE Montus, 60 CenTs ; SINGLE COPIES, — ; 
5 Cents. Five new subscriptions or one renewal and four new subscriptions, 
$7.50. ‘To foreign countries in the postal union, one year, $3. ae 
Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing the How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent by 
TWENTIETH CENTURY stopped at the expiration check, draft, express order, or money order, pay-- 
of their subscription should notify us to that effect; able to the Twentieth Century Publishing Com- — 
otherwise ae shall consider it their wish to have pany, 4 Warren street, New York. S 
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Twentieth Century 


‘Vou. V. 


Published every Thursday at 4 Warren street. See prospectus, Also adver- 
tisements of books we handle. 
Don’t send checks, money orders, postal notes, money, or business communt- 


cations to the editor. Send them to Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, Editor. 


“Fiear the Other Side.” 


I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
and I mean to say it. 

I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 

I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 

I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 
on any kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 
against his will. 

I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 
are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 

I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 

I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 

I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 
free gift. 

I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 
sion of what he justly obtains. 

I believe that women should be as free as men; that they should 
have complete control of their persons. 

I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
to suit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe in government, but notin ¢4e Government ; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 

I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 
armed policemen. 

I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
State nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 
weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 

_ I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 

I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 
thing. 

I believe there is no personal God. 

I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. 

I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 
termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 

I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 

I believe in honesty, cleanness ot life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 
liness, love, peace, and freedom. 

_ I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 
piness of others. . 

I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 

_ I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
happier yet. Hucu O, Pentecost. 
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No. 16. 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own, 


At Spring Valley, Illinois, the condition of the min- 
ers is now worse than Mr, Lloyd in his invaluable book, 
“The Story of Spring Valley,” described it. The men 
are averaging about twenty-five dollars a month in 
wages, and the Chicago “Herald” says that things 
have come to such a pass that a miner with a good- 
looking wife can get a position when others cannot. 
The “Herald” gravely reports that the managers of 
the miners are now habitually taking advantage of the 
poverty of the miners to use the most attractive of the 
wives for lustful purposes. Precisely this state of 
things was the last phase of social enormity preceding 
the French Revolution. 


It is a great pleasure to me to discover a clergyman 
who speaks up for the poor. Rev. Dr. C. W. Buoy, in 
the Trinity Methodist church, Philadelphia, did so 
Sunday evening, September 28. Among other things 
he said : 

Strikes are always the direct result of real or fancied wrongs, and 
I hold that where the proportion of wealth distributed to our labor- 
ing classes is so small in comparison with that absorbed by capital 
these wrongs are for the most part real. The laborer does not 
throw down his tools and take up an issue that may mean starva- 
tion, unless he has been wronged and feels that he must have re- 
dress. The representatives of our great industrial bodies are be- 
fore Congress as strikers—striking for the protection that their in- 
dustries demand, but when they become the Congress and the 
laborer the appellant for a share of the protection the law has 
given to all alike, then the great system of equality and protection 
is disregarded. What is needed in this country today is not more 
brain, but more heart, more of the ability to see the sufferings of 
others, more of the blessed spirit of charity. Not the charity that 
gives alms, for that does not aid the pauper condition, but the 
charity that seeks the elevation of the man toa higher and better 
standard. : 

These are rather bold words for a clergyman to utter, 
and Mr. Buoy must have thought so, for he also said:— 

Mind! I do not commit myself. I do not say that capital is all 
to blame, but the capitalist’s power is not being used as it was in- 
tended it should be used. The capitalist is a steward to administer 
to the good of the whole people. Our railroad millionaires are but 
stewards. ; 

This means, I suppose, that God gives the million- 
aires money and then expects them to “administer to 
the good of the whole people.” I will believe this when 
the millionaire proves that he does not get his money 
by law or fraud, or when he shows his steward’s com- 
mission from God. Mr. Buoy’s heart seems to be all 
right, but he evidently has not studied the labor prob- 
lem deeply, for he said :— 


The solution will come, not in competition, not in Socialism or 
Anarchism,‘but in codperation. Profit sharing is, according to my 
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idea, the nearest approach to the solution of the vexed and much 
discussed problem. 

After we have plugged up the four holes—rent, in- 
terest, profits, and taxes—through which wealth leaks 
from the pockets of the poor into the coffers of the 
rich, no “ profit sharing” will be necessary; the capital- 
ist may then justly claim all he can get. Mr. Buoy 
would do well to subscribe for and read this magazine 
for one year. There is a great deal in the social 
problem he has not considered, and he will never be 
able to do much toward its solution until he does “‘com- 
mit himself.” Nothing much is to be hoped from a 
man who says: “Mind! I do not commit myself.” 


Here is a letter from William Holmes, of La Veta, 
Colorado :— 


You continually repudiate the idea of force as a factor in the 
social revolution. (By social revolution I mean the change, whether 
in owe month or fifty years, from commercialism and authority to 
Socialism and liberty.) If you believe in the absoluteness of free 
agency in the matter you have some ground for the assumption 
that force is unnecessary. But do you recognize no power outside 
of the will of the individual? When after a close and sultry day 
you see black, threatening clouds gather, you predict the coming 
storm. You do not deprecate or denounce it, because you know 
no effort of man’s can avert it. Here you behold the operation of 
Nature’s laws, and confess yourselves powerless to change them. 
Do you not also recognize the fact that natural laws govern the 
actions of man as well as the elements? Is it not true, as Bakou- 
nine says, that man is absolutely the slave to those laws? If 
true, why do you denounce the operation of natural laws in the af- 
fairs of mankind? Why repudiate the stern law of Retributive 
Justice? True, it may not be best (at present) to advocate force in 
the destruction of existing institutions, any more than it is neces- 
sary to pray for the raging elements; but when ominous signs of 
storm abound, and the people are stupidly blind, it is necessary 
in both cases to warn them, and bid them prepare to meet it. As 
August Spies so forcibly said to the Congregational ministers in 
Chicago (I was present at the time): ‘‘ We (the Social revolution- 
ists) are the birds of the coming storm.” 

I would like to ask you a plain question: Do you not believe that 
all measures are justifiable in the destruction of the present 
system ? 

Justifiable? Certainly. Whatever any one or a 
number of persons choose to do is justifiable. If I 
thought that freedom could be secured and poverty 
abolished by force, I would advocate its use. If I 
thought human welfare could be enhanced by dyna- 
mite, I would urge its use. But I cannot see how force 
can accomplish any good. The social revolution is 
impossible except by evolution ; and I believe dyna- 
mite is not essential to evolution. It seems to me un- 
wise to resort to force, even to resist force. Jesus on 
the cross is mightier than Mahommed on horseback. 
Parsons on the scaffold will yet do more for liberty 
than any fighter could. I believe that force wil be 
used by the poor in self-defense against the politi- 
cians and police—inside of five years, I reckon—but I 
think it will be a mistake. It will be provoked; it will 
be justifiable ; but it will not be wise. Ten thousand 
intelligent, courageous, passive resistants could do 
more for freedom than a hundred thousand bomb 
throwers and shooters. 


‘THERE are two reasons why I do not vote :— 


*, 
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1. To vote accomplishes nothing. The impor 
matter is how men and women think, not how they 
vote. 3 

2. To vote is to take part in the doings of the politi. 
cians who call themselves the Government. The Gov- 
ernment is the incarnation of injustice, the concretic ; 
of all social misery. There is not a social evil that is 
not created or protected, or both, by politicians and 
policemen. I have renounced my allegiance to the e 
fetish called the Government. I will never vote agai 
I will try to get others to cease voting. Ihave nop 
itics, no patriotism ; no party, no country. 

The foregoing sentences, no doubt, appear foolish 
shocking to some readers, but they would not if 
readers should discover, as I have, that every poli 
party must necessarily be corrupt and hypocritic 
that “country” 


stands that it really means submission to the will 
monopolists, patriotism dies. When I discover that th 
Vanderbilt family and the Standard Oil Company, 
as far as they care to be, are the Government, I 
nounce allegiance to the Government. When I 
cover that the sacred word “country”’ means nothi 
and never did or can mean anything, but a conspir 
of politicians, who rob the industrious to enrich th 
idle, I make myself and prefer to be ‘a man without 
country.” 


Ler MerIwETHER, Commissioner of the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, Missouri, has written me, from 
Louis, as follows :— 


Not wishing to be a ‘‘ man-starver,” nor to live on unearned in 
ment, I turn over to you the Colorado lot which was presented | 
me this morning. Inclosed are deeds, papers, ete. Please ¢ 
this lot to some one who is suffering for lack of land. $ 


The “papers” referred to are a diagram of H 
Park Addition to Hyde, Colorado, and a letter to |] 
Meriwether, signed by J. H. Muesse, Secretary of 
Washington County Investment Company. I give th: 
letter in tull, that our readers may see the charac 
of the net spread by the Colorado man-starving c 
pany to catch buyers of vacant land, which should 
free to occupiers, “without money and without price: 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Washington County 
vestment Company, on the first of March, 1890, it was resolved ar 
ordered that every alternate lot in Hyde Park Addition to Hyde 
The plan adopted is to get xx 
responsible persons interested in Hyde, and nothing is so ‘‘ inter 
ing” asa ‘‘pecuniary interest.” In short, the company wishe 
establish business relations with representative and influential p 2 
ties in all parts of the United States—parties who are likely to com 
west or those who wish to invest in western property—and to 3 
a medium through which they can distribute their advertis 
matter. 

Now, in pursuance of the above order, I herewitn inclose yo 
deed to one of these lots, which I am authorized to offer you on tl 
following conditions: 1. That you pay the company the lega 
sideration of $1. 2. That you pay the recording and abstrac 
which amounts to $4, making a total of $5. 3. That you send » 
the names of twenty of your friends, neighbors, or patrons who 
you think will appreciate an investment in Hyde, or who are lik 
to come west. 4. That you read the papers sent you and th 
talk about Hyde, 
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Although but recently platted, we have sold a large number of 
lots in this addition to parties in Hyde. The land is very smooth 
and desirable, being so near the schools and churches, and in the 
most respectable part of the city settlement; only three blocks from 
the elegant new $6,000 public school building and four blocks from 
the depot and postoffice. This is certainly a liberal offer on the part 
of the company—a fine lot in what will be in a year or two hence the 
heart ot one of the largest, most enterprising, and rapidly growing 
cities in Eastern Colorado. One has but to cross the street, a matter 
of eighty feet, to the original town of Hyde, where the cheapest lots 
to be had are $100. 

The county assessor informs us that the taxes on these lots will 
be from twenty to thirty-five cents per annum. No taxes due until 
March, 1891. 

What we want is a channel through which we can reach the people 
direct, and have certainly made you an unprecedented offer for your 
assistance, and should you desire to accept same send your deed to 
the Bank of Hyde, Hyde, Colorado, inclosing the required fee of 
$5, and deed will be promptly recorded and returned to you, to- 
gether with abstract of title. 


The persons who compose the man-starving company 
probably make money on every lot they give away for 
five dollars apiece, but they hope to make more on those 
they hold for future sale. 

It appears from the deed accompanying these papers 
that it is “ void unless returned in thirty days from date 
hereof [September 15, 1890,] tothe Bank of Hyde, Hyde, 
Colorado, with the required fee.” I judge from this 
that “lot eleven in block eighteen” does not legally 
belong to Mr. Meriwether, he having apparently not 
paid the required fee. If I am mistaken in this sup- 
position, Mr. Meriwether will please inform me, and I 
will proceed to have the lot declared free for use. 
Meantime, I thank Mr. Meriwether for this object es 
son in how to set vacant land free. 


J. C. Hannon, Elwood, N. J., wants to know :— 


How could we protect game and insectivorous birds ; food-fish, 
such as salmon, shad, carp, and fresh-water oysters? Also how 
could we quarantine contagious diseases between ports, without 
governmental force, and what should we do with offenders? 
Would not governmental force be desirable in preserving forest 
lands, destroying noxious weeds and parasites, experimental agri- 
culture, etc., etc.? I only ask for information. 

Ido not pretend to be able to explain how every- 
thing will or can be done without governmental force; 
but Iam sure that when enough people wish to have 
the things mentioned by Mr. Hannon done without 
brute force they will learn how to do them. The In- 
quisition was once thought necessary to the peace and 
safety of the Church, but we have learned to do with- 
out it. It was once thought that if slavery were abol- 
ished everybody’s sister would marry a “nigger,” be- 
cause it would no longer be against the law. When the 
need of the Brooklyn bridge was once felt, somebody 
learned how to build it. We learned how to get on 
without George III. and the Connecticut blue laws. 
We can learn how to get on without a President and a 
chief of police. The main thing is to wish that gov- 
ernment by brute force should cease; to long for free- 
dom, and to trust the truth. Wecan learn how to do 
anything that we all believe should be done. 


THE newspapers say the police prevented John Most 
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from speaking in Newark Sunday before last. If so, 
will some one please explain why? ‘The police have 
no legal right to prevent any one from speaking. 


Ir you are interested in the maintenance of this 
paper, please order all your books through us. We can 


furnish you with any book you want at the publisher’s 
price. Don’t forget this ; it is important to us. 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


VISIONS OF BEAUTY. 
BY HA¥RY LYMAN KOOPMAN. 


Why was it given to me 

Beauty in all things to see? 

My brother, my sister, my friend 
May go to the world’s end, 

And their travels be not so fruity 
With sights of heavenly beauty 

As my walk day by day 

Along the familiar way 

Up and down to my work; 

For the visions, the visions, that lurk 
In the human faces I meet, 

In the trees that shelter the street, 
In the sun and the sky over all, 

In the rains and the snows that fall, 
In the promise or presage that peers 
In every change of the year’s, 

But fairest and rarest to me 

In the human faces I see! 


Burlington, Vt. 


CONCERNING HENRY FRANK'S POSITION, 


SCOTLAND, Mass., October 1, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Pentecost: 


I read with considerable interest the correspondence 
between you and Mr. Frank. 

Judging from his first letter, I could scarcely under- 
stand Mr. Frank’s position. He seemed to me to have 
accepted philosophic Anarchism as the truth, but would 
not advocate what he intellectually assented to, because 
it was not “practical” in the present state of society. 
It was a kind of two-sided conviction that possessed 
him. He saw the truth, and also the futility of preach- 
ing that truth in present-day circumstances and to 
present-day humanity. 

This being so, I was especially pleased with the tone 
and matter of your reply. For my part, when I read 
Mr. Frank’s letter and had put down the paper I could 
not but think how different was his non-advocacy posi- 
tion from the action and feeling of Jesus when “he 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” Jesus 
evidently knew what the outcome of the trip would be. 
His foreknowledge was quite natural under the circum- 
stances, seeing that he went to protest against hypocrisy, 
lies, and oppression, and to witness for the truth he 
personally apprehended and felt ; and beneath the lies 
and oppression of the times lay the mass of stupid 
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_ ignorance which he knew well could be turned against 
him, although he was working with heart and soul for 
the people. His prescience made him fear at times, as 
notably when his disciples wondered and were afraid 
at his contortions on the road-side. But in spite of all 
he went. Nothing could seem more impracticable than 
for Jesus to advocate his teaching in Jerusalem ; but he 
went. Though he knew his own death awaited him in 
the city, he was hopeful of the ultimate victory of 


truth, and truly as a consequence of the spirit he 


showed, of his witnessing and death, a few men were 
inspired to aim at reforming the world. That attitude, 
that spirit and conduct of Jesus, is just what is neces- 
sary to be copied by the men of today who are con- 
vinced of the truths of philosophic Anarchism, and 
especially, to my mind, by the men who see that rent, 
interest, profits, and taxes are robbery, legalized and 
supported by Government and public opinion. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Frank, having discarded 
the orthodox application of the phrase, ‘redemption 
by the blood of Christ,” still attaches any meaning to 
it, but it seems to me that it is only by the men of such 
blood as Jesus showed he possessed “when he went 
down to Jerusalem” that the world will be carried up 
another stage. Men must preach those demands of the 
TWENTIETH CenTURY and those truths I have named 
when it seems all impracticable to do so, This is the 
usual way; the hard travail in which a new public 
opinion is born. Its growth is another matter. As 
you have often said, when public opinion is formed the 
work is done. 


All these are thoughts that came to me after reading 


Mr. Frank’s first letter. 

From his second letter I gathered that neither you 
nor I put the right construction on his previous words. 
‘But taking that second letter, does it not seem strange 
to you that, after all your addresses and editorials, any 
one should fail to see that your chief demand is for 
personal regeneration? You seem to me to begin and 
end with personal ethics. Your way of abolishing 
Government, as I understand the matter, is for the 
convicted man to cease voting; to help no longer in 
putting politicians into place and power; to refuse to 
be the minion, or mouthpiece, or tool of Government. 
But Iam glad to see this week’s editorial meets this 
point. 

Of Mr. Frank’s supposition of your being alive, and 
of the course you would have taken a hundred years 
ago, something ought to be said in reply. He might 
be fairly met by allowing the charge of the conduct. 
And surely the whole history of this republic, and the 
present status of its population, would fully justify the 
course Mr. Frank pictures. Had you been by the side 
of Patrick Henry, possessing your present principles 
and ideals and taking that course, the only honest state- 
ment we could now make would be to the effect that 
you were a supernaturally wise man. For what has 
this country today in civil and religious liberty more 
than England? What has she more than any civilized 
country beyond what Nature bountifully gave her? 
The freedom to vote goes a little lower down than in 


most countries, but it is impossible to say she is better . 
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governed or better served by the men in office. 

Had this country retained her connection with Eng- 
land, it is almost certain (judging by any fair judgment) 
that the slave would have been liberated without a 
bloody war, and that thirty years before the year 1865. 
And it is almost certain, too, that she would not have 
been so much burdened by the humbugging policy of — 
protection. a 

For my part I can see no cause for boasting on any 
result of the revolutionary war. Just fancy,twoEng- _ 
lish-speaking nations today ready to fly ateach other’s  —_— 
throats just as soon as the politicians may pick up a 
quarrel and bid them do so! Two nations carping, a 
and picking, and jealous of each other! Thinkof the 
bitterness of feeling smouldering in the districts of 
New England to thisday. Without that revolutionary 
war, it seems to me, we should have been a long 
way further on toward a “federation of the world” —__ 
and a true human brotherhood. At any rate, without 
war (had it not been), who does not judge that all the 4 
subsequent good that has been reached would have = | 
been reached, and more. But this nation took up the 
sword at its birth. It may perish by the sword. : 

A word in reference to Mr. Frank’s quotation of the 
text, “ Render unto Cesar,” etc. ae 

I do not see that it is at all pertinent to the mainte- 
nance of his position. It rather supports your side and 
present position. I seem to hear Jesus encouraging 
you to goon making those demands cited by Mr. Frank, 
inasmuch as your rational, moral motiveistheincrease _ 
of human happiness, and the means passive resistance; 
and while Jesus was encouraging you he could still 
say: “Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s” 
(for Ceesar’s things are tribute, and that whole saying _ 
turns on the question of tribute), simply because it 
only makes matters worse to resist. I, myself, have a 
conviction that the abolition of Government is the 
world-wide desideratum. I believe there never will be 
real, true human freedom until military sovernn is 
no more; majority rule or despotic rule. 

But hile I believe this and would preach it, and do 
now talk it, it is only common sense to go on paying 
tribute. Casar would take if I did not voluntarily 
yield, even were that tribute my right hand. Cesar 
(a republican Cesar) will have the “ last farthing.” 

About the first day of last May a strange man, clad — 
in an overcoat, came to me while I was working in 
shirt sleeves and with bended back on my onion patch, 
and blandly announced that my work was hard, I 
noticed he answered well to Walter Besant’s description 
of the man in the office where the sewing girls were 
“drilled”—“a fat-faced man with whiskers.” Thi 
stranger, after his first comment, immediately began 
to ask me impertinent questions; to turn so many 
screws, as it were, which had a palpable effect upon — 
me. What was my name? Had I bought this place? — 
How much land was there here? How much had 
given for the place? Had Ia cow, a horse, or a pig? 
Was there another man on the premises? You see he 
made turn after turn of the screw, and when I objected, 
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he replied: “Oh! I am the assessor.” And now I have 
just found the outcome of all this screw-turning. It is 
a very solid matter this time, and no mere question, 
howsoe’er impertinent, but a demand for twenty dol- 
lars; and my wife and child and I want boots at the same 
time, and really ought to have themin the face of winter. 
But if I do not meet this demand of Czsar'’s, Czesar will 
wrench it from me; yea, in case of failure will not 
leave the home over my head, rendering it impossible 
for me to go on living and preaching. I am doing no 
wrong in submitting—in rendering the “tribute’”—but 


on Cesar’s part lies the wrong. That question when it 


was made to Jesus was a really tricky one, and it was 
a good answer on hispart; but I am not quite sure that 
Mr. Frank made so good a use of it. 

With respect to my own preaching, all I feel bound 


- to dois to plead for what I am convinced is right and 


good, and to denounce the opposite. And I do not see 
how one waiting for “the next available step” is a 
freer man. The judgment as to what is the next step 
may be right and may be wrong. I do not feel bound 
at all to look out for the next step in the evolution of 
society. Let us rather speak the whole truth and let 
human society evolve asit pleases. It isaneasy matter 
to believe in evolution, but no man can say what is the 
next step beforehand. We know the steps of evolution 
only when they have been taken. Do not let us say, 
“Lo, the kingdom of heaven is here,” or “ Lo, there it 
is,” for ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is within you.” If we 
believe that ownership of vacant land is a crime; that 
rent, interest, taxes, and profits are wrong, detracting 
from human happiness and productive of human misery; 
if we believe that the whole mission of government is 
to support individual exactions and oppressions, while 
it adds injustice of its own creating, the only course 
left us is to preach it now— 
Now is the accepted time. 

And on such conditions alone are we free men ; then, 

at least, is the kingdom of heaven within us. 
ALFRED Cross. 


_ MONEY REFORM WITHOUT LAND REFORM. 


BY.) Ji .K.. INGALLES, 


It is my desire to apologize in every’proper way to 
Mr. Hugo Bilgram for referring to him as a follower of 
“the fallacy of Mr. Kellogg.”” His denial is conclusive, 
and therefore my allusion in that particular is with- 
drawn. I ought, perhaps, to add that I did not claim 
to quote Mr. Bilgram. : 

In general conclusions, I still think they coincide, 
even if the logical process by which they arrive at 
them are not identical. Mr. Bilgram now says: “If 
interest proper should fall to nothing, the rise of land 
values would continue until the taxes would equal the 
rent plus the unearned increment.” And for this 
reason he sees “no use in agitating for the abolition of 
land titles.” So that, although rent might not be de- 
pendent on the rate of interest, as Mr. Kellogg sup- 
posed, still, according to Mr. Bilgram, the “landlords 
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would no longer obtain any unearned acquisition ” from 
it. As far as the landlords are concerned, then he cer- 
tainly makes the rent rate depend on the rate of inter- 
est. 

And it is just here my critic misses the key to the 
entire problem; for it is this “unearned acquisition” 
which e@/one imparts value to the land, and in the event 
of interest falling to nothing, “the rise of land values 
through taxation would continue until” they reached 
zero! Iam unable to say what meaning he attaches 
to “unearned increment,” or how he distinguishes it 
from “unearned acquisition”; both terms are unscien- 
tificand dangerously equivocal and misleading. Doubt- 
less the landlords would willingly forego the one so 
they could more securely accumulate the other. 

Now, I should be greatly pleased to have Mr. Bilgram 
offer his demonstration that abundant, free or govern- 
mental, money would certainly and permanently re- 
duce interest in the presence of law-enforced titles to 
vacant land. I have little doubt Mr. Pentecost, in his 
disposition to “hear the other side,” would gladly yield 
the “considerable space” required. Should this be 
arranged, will Mr. Bilgram pardon me for pointing out 
certain matters to be first proven, or illogically as- 
sumed, and without either of which his demonstration 
is mil; be that “saying a great deal,” or little. I will 
mention them mainly in his own language. 

1. That interest is solely “the result of faulty mone- 
tary legislation.” 

2. That all rent of land is purely economic, and comes 
wholly under the hypothesis of Ricardo. 

3. That we are to have “a government founded on 
equity, pure and simple.” 

4. That under such government, real estate shall 
continue “taxed as it now is, at a given rate of its 
value.” 

We do not differ as to the effect of high or low rates 
of interest, inversely upon land values; but it is not I 
who “fails to follow up the sequel of this fact,” or to 
see that it is exactly upon pernicious laws giving power 
to money to buy into land-holding privilege, that its 
potency to absorb without earning the wealth produced 
by labor, largely depends, The legal title to unused 
land is the most potent factor in all our faulty legisla- 
tion, financial or economic, It enables one with money 
to purchase substantial “titles of nobility,” the do- 
minion over other’s homes, work-rooms, breathing 
spaces, and raw materials, and to extend the right of 
ownership indefinitely beyond the right of possession. 

Mr. Bilgram also fails, I think, to apprehend “the 
natural force of competition,” or to distinguish between 
the free and the compulsory. A believer in Ricardo’s 
theory of rent can make no application of it, where 
ownership of another’s person or normal environment 
excludes opportunity, or begets monopolistic tribute 
through such statutory privilege. I alsowish he might 
ponder well these following propositions :— 

1. What is commonly called rent is partially an eco- 
nomic quantity, corresponding to Ricardo’s hypotheti- 
cal rent; but it is mainly monopolistic, the result of 
barbaric privilege, of faulty agrarian legislation. 
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2. Interest has also its economic side, and as well its 
monopolistic, the result also of unjust laws, and there- 


fore is not different from rent, but in substance iden- 


tical with it. 3 

3. Monopolistic rent arises wholly from privilege, 
under legal ownership of unused land, through con- 
structive possession—a mere legal fiction. 

4. Monopolistic interest arises from privilege under 
legal tender, currency, and banking laws. 

5. Monopolistic trade profits arise from privilege 
under patent laws, corporate franchises, tariffs, copy- 
right, etc. 

Now, each and every of these forms of exploitation 
flow from legal devices, which must be abolished or ig- 
nored before any truly salutary industrial or economic 
reform can take place. Little good can be done by 
separating them or combating them in detail. They 
logically stand or fall together. Well, I despair of ever 
comprehending the “inexorable economic law,” which 
springs from statutory right of ownership, whose in- 
justice and iniquity can only be remedied by more gov- 
ernmental interference, and can only be made to ope- 
rate any way save through a popular ballot backed by 
the bayonets, bullets, and bludgeons of soldiers and 
police. 

Glenora, N. Y. 


SPIRITUAL ANARCHISM. 


BY C. L. JAMES, 


Henry Seymour’s article upon “ Anarchism and Hyp- : 


notism” unquestionably suggests a new and inevitable 
phase in that method of philosophic reasoning which 
starts from the conception of Anarchism. I premise that 
Mr. Seymour attaches more importance to Hypnotism 
than in my judgment it is yet proved to possess. That 
any man can cause another to undergo a comparatively 
permanent mental transformation during hypnosis, 
without the subject’s knowledge or consent—convert- 
ing, for example, the most faithful satellite of the Czar 
into a Nihilist whose determination to assassinate his 
majesty will last for several days—is, I apprehend, 
hardly an accepted truth. But I refer to this only to 
clear myself from criticisms which might be made on 
Mr. Seymour. It is true that strong wills domineer 
over weak ones. It is true that much of what passes 
for agreement, instruction, and corporate action, is noth- 
ing else than such a spiritual tyranny whose invisible 
chains and scourges frequently prove more potent than 
any which can be applied to the body. The projector 
of a conspiracy controls the less vigorous minds of 
his accomplices as the sun determines the courses of 
the planets. A dogmatical enthusiast like Mohammed 
or Joseph Smith infects millions with his mania as 


surely as an individual bearing the germs of yellow 


fever in his clothing may poison a whole continent. 
When a frenzy, such as crusading, or South Sea specu- 
lation, sweeps over a nation, it acquires both mass and 
velocity, like a snow ball rolling down a mountain, 
and those who laughed at the small moving globule 
are presently borne away, together with their works, 
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by the resistless might of the developed avalanche. In 
phenomena like these we must recognize the real be- 
ginnings of government. Minds are enslaved before 
bodies. The force of example and the vitality of su- 
perstition secure the obedience of the world from India 
to Ethiopia for a Persian king, though the javelin of 
Bessus laid Darius low as easily as Guiteau’s bullet did 
Garfield ; though Sardanapalus when assailed by rebels 
was as helpless as Lincoln would have been under simi- 
lar circumstances had he been unable to make others 
fight with him against the rebels. Here, too, we may 
see the cause of those revolutions which substitute 
one government for another. The spirit which Jesus 
breathed into his disciples converted the cross into a 
pulpit, made every martyr’s fire a center of radiation 
for the enthusiasm he had kindled, and humbled in the 
dust the whole material power ot the Roman Empire. 
Shallow, indeed, is the philosophy which overlooks such 
truths, which computes only numbers and takes no ac- 
count of qualities, which analyzes only forms and for- 
gets the ubiquitous life from which they spring! 

It is, to be sure, with the fabric of thought 

As with the chef d’wuvre by weavers wrought ; 

Where a thousand threads one treadle plies ; 

Backward and forward the shuttles keep going ; 

Invisibly the threads keep flowing ; 

One stroke a thousand fastenings ties: 

Comes the philosopher and cries : 

“Tl show you, it could not be otherwise: 

The first being so, the second so, . 

The third and fourth must of course be so; 

And were not the first and second, you see, 

The third and fourth could never be.” 

The scholars everywhere call this clever, 

But none of them have become weavers ever. 

Whoever will know a live thing and expound it, 

First kills out the spirit it had when he found it; 

And then the parts are all in his hand, 

Minus only the spiritual band ! 

Euchetresin nature ’s the chemical name 

By which dunces themselves unwittingly shame. 

Man being an improved monkey, his fundamental 
peculiarity is the well-known simian instinct of imita- 
tion. What we call originality consists in imitating 
nature. The want of it consists in imitating other 
men. The imperial prerogative of the original man— 
poet, painter, sculptor, philosopher, prophet—is to do 
what those inferior to himself in force will imitate. 
The price is to be persecuted, but the end is to be wor- 
shiped. The Philistine puts on the old clothes of the 
prophet, makes chains of his worn-out boots, and thinks 
that without them he would run to destruction, though 
in truth it is not the rebellious archangel but the mov- 
ing, imitating ape which sticks out all over him, An- 
archism does not propose to deprive the prophet of his 
power to do.something which the Philistine may imi- 
tate if he chooses. But it exhorts the Philistine to be- 
come a prophet on his own account. We all touch na- 
ture somewhere; therefore we may all be original if 
we choose. The precursors of Anarchism are those 
philosophers who, like Socrates in ancient and Emer- 
son in recent, times, have urged upon all whom they 
could influence not to copy them but to copy nature, to 
act and think for themselves. Anarchism, to be suc- 
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cessful, must carry this reform further. The tyranny 
of creeds, the tyranny of ethics, the tyranny of theories, 
the tyranny of clothes, must all be assailed, if the ty- 
_ ranny of government is to be overthrown. They must 
‘be assailed, not by disparaging the great of earlier times, 
* put by inducing the little to imitate only that which 
_made them great, 7. ¢., their originality. As for hypno- 
tizing some one to assassinate the Czar, that, if possible, 
_ would not promote Anarchism. At best it could only 
be a convenient way of substituting one tyranny for 
another. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


CAUSES OF POVERTY. 


BY GEORGE S. HIBBARD. 


In No. 8, August 21, is an article by Charles W. 
Thompson, to which I desire to reply through these 
columns. I think no intelligent man denies the exist- 
ence of a bad, yea, a dangerous, condition of affairs in 
our social and economic relations, but it is not neces- 
_ sary, neither does it add force to the statement, to 
_ speak of the slavery question as a paltry one in com- 
‘parison. I am aware it is fashionable among a certain 
_ class of writers to call laboring men “ wage-slaves,”’ 
but granting this to be a correct statement, they must 
admit that a wage-slave has an easier lot than a slave 
without wages. The slave of African descent was in 
_ nowise responsible for his condition, held to bondage 
_as he was by physical force, while the so-called wage- 
slave zs largely responsible, for he is suffering from 
| _ conditions for the existence of which he is accountable, 
_ in a large degree, as I desire to show. 
_ Mr. Thompson designates as “windy” the many ar- 
_ ticles written by parson and professor, without realiz- 
_ ing that he was adding to that class of literature. I 
have never yet seen an article claiming that the ills 
_ of the laborer were all imaginary, and Atkinson’s ar- 
- gument is certainly not without a measure of substan- 
- tial fact. 
; I object to such views as Mr. Thompson advances (if 
_ views they can be called) for the reason that they are 
one-sided, unjust, and misleading. Who is benefited 
_ by a harrowing recital of ills known to exist in our 
great cities, without even an attempt to point out the 
cause and remedy? Rather will the effect be injurious 
_to the laborer, for with an implied censure of the 
: _ wealthier classes running through the article, no proof 
of their accountability is shown. Mr. Thompson’s de- 
" scription of Hester street and its swarming peoples 
plainly proves the population too great, and though he 
_ would have us to understand they are thus situated by 
_anecessity that controls them, I claim that they are 
there by reason of their own acts—acts of ignorance 
and sensuality, We are told that skeleton-like little 
girls can be seen staggering under the weight of babies 
“nearly as large as themselves, and, in the absence of 
anything more definite, we might infer that the cap. 
italists are responsible for the existence of said 
children, 
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Mr. Thompson does not know why these children 
have such gaunt faces and forms, I hasten to inform 
him. Itis mainly owing to the want of food. And, 
farther, I will venture the opinion that this lack of 
food is due to their parents having recklessly, wickedly 
brought into life more children than they can provide 
for, joined to habits of dissipation and improvidence. 
Colonel Shepard’s opinion that it is God’s work is, I 
should judge, strictly orthodox, and Mr. Thompson can 
easily find many other of their beliefs equally absurd. 
Should he become an Infidel, as he threatens, one sure 
effect will be an enlargement of his mental vision. 

By the way of contrast with the scenes of street life 
we are taken to the region of Riverside Park and One 
Hundred and Fiftieth street. Here we are introduced 


to a pleasant rural scene, but Mr. Thompson finds 


nothing cheerful in it, for he says: “‘ Then think about 
what you saw in Hester street.” I wish to ask him 
and all others of similar views this simple question: 
Give this same class of people access to this rural pre- 
serve, and how long would it be before it would be 
transformed into another Hester street? ~ 

Mr. Thompson professes to fiud Rev. Dr. Gladden’s 
advice to the workingmen very funny reading and 
quite worthless. On the contrary, I consider it thor- 
oughly sound and practical, and while not claiming 
that it would remove all the ills he complains of, it 
would go a long way toward it. I submit to every 
candid thinker which is the true friend of the laborer, 
the man whourges him to habits of thrift and sobriety, 
or he who sneers at such advice, teaching him to lay 
the blame for all his misery on others. In mentioning 
the great mortality of infants, born only to soon die in 
those wretched tenements, he calls attention to an 
awful state of affairs, but evidently with no compre- 
hension of the relation of cause to effect. Following 
his line of thought we should curse the landlords for 
those wholesale dyings, the ignorant, worse than 
beastly, parents having no responsibility in the matter. 

The quotation of the religious editor is certainly 
orthodox, and he is consistent in his Bible view, which 
is not true of his critic. I can imagine this same 
editor, when told of the swarming, starving children of 
Hester street, answering: “The command is to multi- 
ply and replenish the earth,” or, “God never sends 
fresh mouths but He sends food to feed them.” I 
would call Mr. Thompson’s attention to the above 
quoted sentences, asking him to study them carefully 
in all their bearings, for in them can be found the 
cause of much of human misery and wrong. 

Two sides exist in all social and economic questions. 
I readily admit many misdeeds of the capitalist class, 
but it is both unjust and foolish to hold them accounta- 
ble for all the evils of our times. To instill the minds 
of workingmen with such ideas is to largely confirm 
them in their habits of improvidence and drunkenness, 
besides doing rank injustice to many honorable men. 
The majority of prosperous business men have risen 
from the ranks by dint of industry, coupled with tem- 
perate habits, and it is out of place to speak lightly 
of admonitions totemperance and frugality. Take the 
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most degraded family of Hester street—all know they 
would be improved in all respects by abstaining from 
intoxicants, and this would be equally true of the whole 
locality. These people are held to their wretched lot 
mainly, not wholly, by their besotted habits, and their 
emancipation will not be accomplished by a wholesale 
denunciation of capital, but by the development of 
temperance and self-respect in each individual member. 

When a class or community are advanced enough to 
clearly understand the nature of their wrongs and 
make reasonable demands for the remedy, their eman- 
cipation is at hand, and the first requisites for intelli- 
gent action are habits of sobriety and thrift. Indi- 
vidualism, the development of the better nature, has 
brought the race thus far on the way to a true civiliza- 


tion, and only by the same means can the journey be 


continued. 
Rupert, Vt. 


JESUS. 


BY JOHN HOSSACK, 


In your issue of June 26 appears an article on Jesus 
by W. L. Willis, which, if not unjust, is certainly un- 
kind. Mr. Willis could with propriety exclaim: “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” He surely 
does not regard Jesus as more than human. Then why 
not judge him from that standpoint instead of by the 
standard of his idea of what a god should be? 

A criticism of Jesus that does not take into account 
the peculiarities of his time and surroundings is mani- 
festly not fair. ‘The Jewish nation was at that time under 
Roman rule. In their belief of the tales of miraculous 
deliverances of the past they were ready and looking 
for a heroic figure to regain their liberties by super- 
naturally vanquishing the oppressor. They looked in 
vain. The despoiler was firmly established. 

Amidst the poor arose a teacher; a lowly, sad, un- 
educated man ; a natural, magnetic orator, who, seeing 
the wrongs and feeling the miseries ot the downtrod- 
den poor, championed their cause. The money-power 
he stung to madness by his censure. His fame spread 
abroad among the poor and gathered lavish attributes 
by the way. Eastern imagery clothed him with extraor- 
dinary powers. He was hailed as the great deliverer. 
His success and belief in his mission deranged him, 
and the religious enthusiast became a monomaniac. 

Many beautiful, many wise sayings are attributed to 
him. The author of the golden rule and the judge of 
the woman taken in adultery must have had his heart 
in the right place. A man that suffered ignominious 
death for his convictions, no matter how erroneous his 
opinions are, deserves our admiration. 

Jesus was not God. We know no God. His belief 
was a delusion. Yet if the Church today made his 
teachings the criterion of Christian character, how 
soon the Church would be deserted ! 

This proves the radicalism of his views. He was a 
reformer of a peculiar age and people. His radical 
speech against the money-power was his death knell. 
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On any other subject than justice he would have been: 
safe. B 
Cruel deeds done in his name should not blind us to. 
the beauties of his life. Many of his utterances are 
crude and contradictory ; but in all the Bible there is 
nothing to equal the pathos, the despair, of his last cry, 
when, above the tumult, he shrieked : ““ My God ! My 
God! Why hast thou forsaken me!” 

Returning reason for a moment reasserted itself andl 
showed the zealot he had trod a trackless path, the 
exit an incomprehensible mystery. 

Jesus the reformer. 

Jesus the Christian. 

Jesus the martyr. 

Jesus the Infidel. 

‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Czesar’s.” 


Bayonne, N. J. 


The Address. | | 


THE. REVIT, THE: CHOKCE Gee... 


By HUGH O., PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12, ye 


The Christian Church, in both its ove branches ail 
all its particular subdivisions, as an organized, ee 
tative institution, is a curse to the world. ee 

This remark is not meant to apply to religion, in it: 
self, nor to Jesus of Nazareth. It is meant to apply 
only to the organized Church; to the Church as an au- 
thoritative institution ; an institution that presumes to. 
decide what is true by a majority vote; an institution — 
that exercises its power to reward its subservient mem- 
bers with wealth, honor, and offices, and to punish its 
recalcitrant members with poverty, ostracism, es 
munication. 

Before proceeding to prove the foregoing declaration 
I will explain what I mean by the Church. a 

There is no real, tangible thing corresponding to the 
word Church, The Church has no identity, no locality ; 
it has no dimensions—no length, no breadth, no thick- 
ness; itis not something you can see, hear, smell, taste, 
or touch; you cannot talk to it, feed it, put it in prison, — 
or cut off its head; you cannot say of it: “See, there - 
it goes; it is green, it is white, it is black; it is long, it 4 
is short.” The Church is not a thing; it is an idea, 
It is like the Government; it exists only in the image 
nation. 

When anumber of individuals assemble and by ma- 
jority vote decide that something pertaining to politics 
shall be done, this assembly of individuals is called the : 
Government. When a number of individuals assemble 
and by majority vote decide that something. pertaining . 
to religion shall be done, that assembly of individuals © 
is called the Church. But there is no such identical) 
thing as the Government or the Church. / 

It would be well if every one could understand this, — 
for it would then be quite plain that such words as 
Government and Church are merely convenient see 4 


4 / 
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sions, invented for the purpose of shifting responsibility 
from persons to an alleged something which does not 
exist. 

To illustrate: A custom house officer goes through a 
traveler’s baggage and either steals his goods or com- 
pels him to pay down a sum of money to keep his 
goods from being stolen. The custom house officer is 
really nothing more nor less than a common highway- 
man, but he satisfies his conscience by the reflection 
that he is an officer of the Government. But when you 
clearly understand that there is no such thing as a Gov- 
ernment; when you clearly understand that the cus- 
tom house officer is an individual employed by a num- 
ber of other individuals to rob travelers, you also clearly 
understand that the custom house officer is just a com- 
mon, everyday thief. In Italy there are bandits, They 
have their captains, their lieutenants, and their privates. 
In this country we have bandits also, with their captains, 
lieutenants, and privates; but we call our bandits pro- 
tectionists ; we call their captains members of Congress, 
their lieutenants collectors of ports, and their privates 
custom house officers. We appeal to the superstition 
of the people by throwing over these bandits the sacred 
name of Government, the stealing is called collecting 
customs duties, and what is a crime in Italy becomes a 
virtue in America. But to the clear thinker the only 
difference between the two systems is that in Italy the 
bandits are few and weak, while in America they are 
many and strong. 

If I were not confined by a time limit, I might illus- 
trate the subject more fully, but I must content myself 
with merely suggesting that the clubbings by police- 
men: are essentially as criminal as any other clubbings; 
the burglaries committed by sheriffs are essentially the 
Same as any other burglaries; the murders committed 
by hangmen are essentially the same as any other mur- 
ders. .To say that these clubbings and burglaries and 
murders are done by the Government deceives nobody 
but the ignorant and superstitious, for there is no such 
thing as the Government. The Government cannot 
club you, nor rob you, nor kill you. You can only be 
clubbed, or robbed, or killed by a man. A policeman 
is a man, hired by other men to club you; a sheriff is 
aman, hired by other men to rob you; a hangman isa 


EC man, hired by other men to murder you. If you do not 


believe what I say, start out to hunt for the Govern- 
ment and see if you do not run into the arms of a poli. 
tician—and a politician is generally a man beside whose 
true biography the written life of Robin Hood or Dick 
Turpin would be a Sunday-school book. 

What is true of the Government is true of the Church, 
and when I speak of the Church I mean those clergy- 
men and laymen who meet together and do things, and 
then, in order to escape responsibility, when they have 
separated claim that they have done nothing, but that 
the Church has done everything. 

In the first place, this imaginary thing called the 
Church is a curse to the world, because in the name 
of the Church clergymen and laymen will get together 
and do things that no one of them would doalone. Just 
as a policeman who, in his own proper person and act- 
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ing on his own responsibility, would not hurt a dog 


will, in the name of the Government, break open his 
neighbor’s head; just as a sheriff, who, on his own ac- 
count, would not steal a pin, will, in the name of the 
Government, burglarize his neighbor’s house; just as 
a hangman, who, if left to himself, would not kill a 
sparrow, will, in the name of the Government, kill his 
neighbor—so a clergyman, who, as an individual, would 
not lie or treat any one unkindly, will, in the name of 
the Church, subscribe to statements he does not believe 
and cruelly cut the acquaintance of his best friend. 
Where is there a creed on earth that expresses the in- 
dividual opinions of the men who made it or subscribe 
toit? There is not one; and this means that a hun- 
dred or a thousand clergymen will get together, and in 
the sacred name of the Church declare that they be- 
lieve what no single one of them believes. For them- 
selves they are truthful. For the Church they will lie, 
Where is there a clergyman who would say to one who 
differs with him in opinion: “Depart, sir; you are a 
heretic; you shall not sit in my parlor, nor eat at my 
table, nor travel in the same coach with me?” ‘There 
isnot one. But a hundred or a thousand clergymen 
will get together and excommunicate a man whose only 
offense is that he will not sign his name to a creed he 
does not believe. In their personal relations they are 
kind, but in the sacred name of the Church they are as 
cruel as Calvin’s God. 

In the second place, the Church isa curse to the world 
because it tries to paralyze the brain. It forbids men 
to reach conclusions contrary to the statements of the 
creed, notwithstanding that no thinking person in the 
Church believes the creed. The moment a clergyman 
begins to question the creed and to honestly state his 
doubts, that moment he begins to be treated like a crim- 
inal. Promotion is impossible to him. His name is 
left off all committees. He begins to receive the cold 
shoulder. He is made to feel that he is unwelcome 
whenever the Church comes together. He is regarded 
with suspicion. He is treated as a disturber, a traitor, 
The iron is thrust into him. His feelings are lacerated. 
More than one honest clergyman has died without ever 
having been struck, or stabbed, orshot. Died from con- 
tumely, and coldness, and ostracism. 

A clergyman may be intelligent, devout, stainless in 
his character ; he may beas brave as a manandas tender 
as a woman ; he may be as pure as a maiden and as good 
as a god should be; but if he reaches intellectual con- 
clusions contrary to the statements of the creed, he is 
doomed to suffering, perhaps to poverty, perhaps to 
death ;-doomed by the Church, which arrays herself 
with the garments of an angel, but scratches with the 
claws of a cat. 

On the other hand, a clergyman may be intellectually 
feeble, mechanically conventional in his piety, unsavory 
in reputation, weak in character; he may be a moral 
coward and harsh in nature; he may have an impure 
mind and gross instincts, but if he is orthodox, any po- 
sition the Church has is open to him, he may become a 
father in Israel, living in luxury and dying in all the 


odors of sanctity. 
\ 
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What I have said may be repeated thus: The Church 
is acurse to the world because it rewards mediocrity, 
coupled with conformity, and punishes superiority, 
coupled with independence and originality; because 
its policy paralyzes the brain. 

Involved in this charge against the Church is a 
third: It is a curse to the world because it encourages 
mental dishonesty. By rewarding faithful adherence 
to the creed and punishing the expression of doubts, 
the Church encourages clergymen to preach what they 
do not believe, or, at least, to conceal what they do be- 
lieve, when they no longer believe the creed. The 
clergyman knows that the Church cannot control his 
thoughts and has no punishment for heretical opinions, 
unexpressed. He knows that he may be as heretical as 
he likes provided he does not preach his heresies. He 
knows that if he offends by preaching his heresies he 
can retain his salary and position by recanting or by 
keeping silent. That is to say, he knows that if he 
preaches his doubts, as every honest man should, he 
will lose his position in the Church, but that if heis a 
hypocrite, as every one who pretends to believe what 
he does not, or conceals his true opinions through fear 
of suffering or poverty, is, he cannot retain his position 
in the Church, 

The direct and necessary result of the policy of the 
Church is to make clergymen mentally dishonest, and 
I have no doubt that, with the possible exception cf 
politicians, no class of men on earth are more dishonest 
in their public utterances than clergymen. 

I presume that, to a greater or less extent, most 
clergymen are hypocrites. The constitution and ne- 
cessities of the Church are such that, unless a clergy- 
man is more or less of a hypocrite he cannot remain a 
clergyman. A clergyman must hang to one or the other 
horn of a dilemma: He must have no doubts, in which 
case he is an imbecile, or he must conceal his doubts, in 
which case he is a hypocrite. 

There may be exceptions to the general statement 
that all clergymen are imbeciles or hypocrites. It is 
said there are exceptions to all rules, I am willing to 
allow that there are exceptions in this case, but it is 
my deliberate opinion that there are no clergymen who 
have no doubts, and that there are none who preach 
all their doubts, without sooner or later ceasing to be 
clergymen. Theinevitable conclusion is that all clergy- 
men, who are not rapidly on their way out of the Church, 
are to a greater or less extent hypocrites. But whether 
this is true or not, it certainly is true that the policy of 
the Church is exactly calculated to make clergymen 
either imbeciles or hypocrites. 

Most of you know that I was a clergyman for about 
. fifteen years. The question will naturally arisein your 
minds: Which was I, an imbecile or a hypocrite? My 
reply is that I was neither. 
when I did not have some doubts; therefore I was not 
an imbecile. There never was a period in my clerical 
career when I did not preach my doubts; therefore I 
was not a hypocrite. I came very near not being or- 
dained because I was aheretic. I never was recognized 
as beinga “safe” man. My doubts grew more and more 
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numerous, and as they grew, I preached them, until I 
preached myself out of the Church. 

Many estimable clergymen have convinced themselves 
that it is wise and right for them to conceal their doubts, 
believing that truth is dangerous unless it is generously 
mixed witherrror. Andsothey are conscientious hypo- 
crites. They believe itis their duty to God and man for 
them to be hypocrites. But a conscientious hypocrite 
zs a hypocrite, all the same, and I am not sure that he 
is not the most dangerous species of the genus. I have 
no doubt that the hypocrites who crucified Christ were 
conscientious, and I presume he knew they were, but he 
did not hesitate to brand them as whited sepulchres. 

In the fourth place, the Church is acurse to the world 
because with ali its might it bolsters up a false system 
of morals, and by doing so harbors and clothes with re- 
spectability some of the vilest persons in the commu- 
nity, and shuts out of its membership some of the purest 
and best persons in the community, together with many 
who are not very good, but who are not as bad as some 
of its prominent members. 

An Infidel, though his life be stainless and wholly 
given to good works; though he swathe his wife in the 
sunshine of love and rock his children in the cradle of 
kindness; though he serve his friends and love his ene- 
mies; though he conform his life to every precept of the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” cannot belong to the Church; 
but a Calvinist, though his heart be a nest of unclean 
birds and his whole life a serpent’s trail; though he 
freeze his wife with indifference or defile her with a 
loveless embrace, and rule his children with a rod of 
iron; though he be false to his friends and vindictive 
to his enemies ; though he violate every maxim of.the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” can. = 

A poor drunkard cannot belong to the Church, but a 


tich drunkard can. A poor libertine cannot belong _ 


to the Church, but a rich libertine can. A common 
prostitute cannot belong to the Church, but a young 
woman who in legal prostitution sells herself to 
an old man for gold can. A non-uniformed man 
who habitually attacks and beats his neighbors on the 
street cannot belong to the Church, but a policeman 
can. A common burglar cannot belong to the Church, 
but a tax collector or sheriff can. A common murderer 
cannot belong to the Church, but a hangman can. The 
hand that adjusted the noose or cut loose the drop 
on Friday can take the communion bread on Sunday. 
A sneak thief cannot belong to the Church, but a 
detective can. A confidence man cannot belong to the 
Church, but a promoter of bogus commercial enter- 
prises can. A bucket shop keeper cannot belong tothe — 
Church, but a stock broker can. A policy shop keeper 
cannot belong to the Church, but you can buy a chance 
in a sofa cushion at a church fair. An ordinary 
gambler cannot belong to the Church, but a vacant land 
speculator can. An ordinary thief cannot belong to 
Church, but a money manipulator can. A poor person. 
who lives without working cannot belong to the 
Church, but a rich person who lives without working 
can. Poor men and women who spend their time in © 
dance houses along the Bowery cannot belong to the 
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Church, but rich men and women who spend their 
time in dance houses at Newport and Tuxedo can. A 
‘poor woman who does not pay her rent is not sought 
after by the Church, but the landlord who turns her 
‘into the street is. 
_ The most ignoble criminals in this country are the 
-men who are debauching the people by election bribes, 
who are robbing them by corporate monopolies, who 
are starving them by keeping them off vacant land and 
limiting the supply of money, but these men are all 
“members of the Church, or may be. And this because 
the Church openly or tacitly recognizes and encourages 
; a false idea of morality. 
_ The Church wants God in the Constitution, but it 
ses not clamor for justice in society. It wants the 
Bible in the public schools, but it does not insist on the 
Golden Rule in business. It says we must not break 
‘the Sabbath, but it does not say to theemployer: “You 
must not break that woman’s back over a sewing ma- 
chine.” It wants you to worship Jesus, but if you try 
to follow his precepts it will persecute you. It tells 
the poor to be economical and contented, instead of 
telling the rich to be just. It bids the rich to be char- 
itable, instead of telling them to stop robbing the poor. 
It tells women to keep within their sphere instead of 
telling men to give them their liberty. It encourages 
the suppression and imprisonment of reformers in- 
stead of studying what they have to say. It points the 
eye of faith to another world, but encourages the hand 
of business to lay up treasures inthis. It preaches the 
‘blessedness of poverty while it revels in the luxury of 
wealth. It loves respectability more than righteous- 
ness, and hates social obscurity worse than sin. It 
_ worships God and behaves like the Devil. It wears 
the livery of heaven and cultivates the manners of 


hell. It is intrinsically and necessarily bad. It cannot 
be reformed. It must go! 
3 ict; 
4 iction. 
§ 
* WV es PEARL OF PRICE, 
¥ BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK, 


a New England towns before the war were stagnant pools of life. 
They received few accessions from without and welcomed none. 
They gave few contributions from within, and begrudged all. 
“Since that conflict of interest between the blind worshipers of one 
pie government and the only less blind worshipers of several 
smaller governments, in which ‘‘as a war measure” the right to 
own slaves was taken away from the southern planters by the 
_ northern politicians acting for the philanthropic and humanitarian 
manufacturers, the face of New England society has changed 
greatly, though the second state of these populations is likely to be 
‘worse than the first. Into that second wage-slave, rent-slave, 
_interest-slave, government-by-demagogue-slave state they are now 
settling. 
_ In one of these populations, then small and quite as devoted to 
agriculture as to manufacturing, but now large and almost entirely 
given over to factories and found@ries, I was born, three score and 
odd years ago. That will account for this story. 
_ My birth and rearing and long life in a New England town, 
Own now into a city, accounts for my belief that government is 
‘Man’s greatest blessing. It accounts for my belief that the voter is 
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the ruler. It accounts for my belief that government is to do every- 
thing for men ; it is to register birth after authorizing that rather 
essential event ; it is to educate, after protecting by actual poison 
against possible disease ; it is to endow with authority a masculine 
majority to rule an actual majority composed of the masculine minor- 
ity, anda feminine totality with infants, children, and youth under an 


‘arbitrary age thrown in, after collecting a poll assessment of all the 


male adults ; it is to license him to marry some woman he loves, 
after accepting a financial consideration with which to help sup- 
port an agent or clerk of marriage ; it is to furnish him with money 
for trade, with water for drink, with gas for light, with books for 
reading, with —— ; but the list vexes me now. In a word, my 
birth in a New England town before the war accounts for my be- 
lief that in government alone can men properly and decently live 
and move and have their being. 

I do not believe quite all this now. 

In this Massachusetts town I grew up one of several children of 
a widowed mother. The exigencies of life, ‘‘ the general hardness 
of the human lot,” compelled all of my brothers and sisters to leave 
home and seek livelihoods elsewhere in the big world. But I re- 
mained in the native place, and at about the age of forty became 
cashier of one of the banks of the rapidly growing town. Inter- 
course almost entirely with men, the confinement of the bank, and 
a natural indifference toward society had made me at forty a 
bachelor, whose one affection was for his mother. But that one 
affection was intense, and when she died, as in the course of life it 
seems we all must, existence became to me a drear void. ‘The last 
family tie was broken, and I was like a ship unmoored and com- 
passless, drifting upon a windless sea. But life without love is 
self-destructive, and instinct taught me to find some object for my 
affections. I married, and I married very happily, the only other 
woman I knew, the daughter of a neighbor who had tenderly cared 
for my mother in her long last illness. But that happier life was 
not long ; alittle daughter was born, and then the wife in less than 
a year had faded away into the grave. Her life was like the 
flower’s, which puts forth its blossoms andthen dies. But the child 
throve. From nursling to pet, and then to companion, her twelve 
years had knit themselves fast into my near three score. And, oh! 
how I loved her! I loved her as an old man will love the only 
child of a dear wife dead, an only child who draws deep and fresh 
from all the springs and fountains of life. In her were all my am- 
bitions, and desires, and hopes. Oh! had my eyes been unsealed 
then, I should not be living in the memory only of her now. My 
vision was narrow then; I had not learned to doubt. Her last 
years Ican never forget. Of an evening she poured out my tea for 
me and chattered of her books, and playmates, and dolls, too. Or 
she would bring in her friends to see me, and I forgot banks, in- 
terest, discount, clerks, depositors, directors, while I listened to 
their children’s sayings, and—yes ! worshiped at the shrine of in- 
nocent child-life. Sunday afternoons would we stroll around the 
city streets or drive out into the country, while I, with hand fast 
holding hers, seemed even to be learning from her new lessons of 
love for the thousand and one creatures of life, 

‘Papa !” said she to me the last time we ever walked abroad to- 
gether, ‘‘ Papa! Julia Wright told me that everybody calls you a 
cross and crabbed old man, and that made me cry!” And her 
little hand twitched in mine. But that seems ages and ages ago. 
Would there were a God and a heaven that I might see her again ! 
Oh! If there be a God and a heaven, then shall I see her again, 
though I have to ford seas of fire and scale ethereal skies. 

I have always since that day loved Julia Wright for helping re- 
veal my child to me. But the men of sin, them I have hated 
since that day ; and myself I have cursed for my blindness. There 
is need of explanation. 

As a national bank cashier I reasoned that it was my duty to sup- 
port all the institutions of Government. Consequently I sent Alice 
to the public schools. Now, there is nothing peculiar about the 
school system of this New England city. Yet aclear statement of 
the facts of the city’s social and political status is demanded that 
we may get before us the real situation in hundreds of like places. 

In the first place, the schools are supported out of a tax levied 
upon the discovered property, real and personal, of the residents of 
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the city, and upon the heads of its adult males. This tax pays the 
salaries of superintendent, school clerks, teachers, and janitors ; it 
pays for coal and wood consumed ; it pays for erection and main- 
tenance of the buildings ; and nowadays it pays for the school 
books. The tax itself is partly paid by the owners of private 
schools who own buildings, land, and other equipments for com- 
petition in education with the government schools. Butit is not paid 
by the parents of the children, except in pro rata share of their 
personal belongings. 

In the second place, these schools are absolutely under the con- 
trol of a board of education, elected by wards of voters throughout 
the city. There is, therefore, no attempt made to secure men com- 
petent for the work of oversight, and as a third of the voters are 
foreign born, or children of the foreign born, and two-thirds of 
them are confessedly ignorant, the board of education is not re- 
markable for its intelligence. Further, as the position is elective 
very few members remain on the board long enough to learn any- 
thing of any value in the field of instruction ; honors must be 
judiciously distributed. Consequently, when a good teacher strays 
into the public schools by mistake, the board of education, or the 
special committee deputed to look after his or her work, so manages 
things that said good teacher usually finds the way of progress ef- 
fectually barred. 

In the third place, this board of education always contains the 
masters, or the tools of the masters, of this city. In the year so 
memorable to me one of the members of the board was the private 
secretary of a millionaire who held two hundred acres in what 
ought to have been the heart of the city, absolutely vacant, except 
as it was occupied by his big mansion and stables. This million- 
aire was king in the city ; so benevolent! He was known to give 
away a hundred thousand a year in charities. And the city grew 
up thick about two sides of his great plot of vacant ground, and his 
two hundred acres were mowed in the hay season for the crops. 
Another member of the board was a master builder, and he was 
waiting for a contract to build a new school house. Still another 
man was a preacher, the spiritual shepherd of a most unspiritual 
flock. He was simply an idiot ; no more. Then there was a big 
real estate man on the board. And the rest were small fry. The 
smallest was a politician, out of favor, and shelved for a season. I 
scarcely need to add that it was just such a board as would insist 
on economy in education, and would move in all things with the 
utmost deliberation. Little men, conscious of power, are the 
greatest asses in the world. There were men in the city who knew 
how to drive this herd. 

In the fourth place, as sticklers for economy, the board of edu- 
cation insisted on holding the evening schools in the same rooms 
the day sessions occupied. And very largely the same books were 
employed by the night pupils as were used by those who attended 
in the day time. Now, the character and the health of the attend- 
ants upon the evening schools of a city will always bear looking 
into. And this year in particular the biggest firm of the city had 
imported a great drove of the vilest foreign laborers, so as to lower 
the wage market in their line of work. Further, some of these 
foreigners were incited by the missionaries of the city churches to 
seek an education ; and they sought it in the school building where 
Alice recited during the day. ‘‘ Separate rooms for night and day! 
Different set of books night and day! Why, Mr. Estabrook!” ex- 
claimed the horrified committee in chorus, when I feebly protested 
against the entrance of these foreigners, ‘‘ you could not advise 
such extravagance! It would ruin the city.” 

And lastly, Ward 2 had an old school building—a greatly over- 
crowded school building, and a badly plumbed and a badly venti- 
lated school building. These were facts of common report and of 
expert opinion. Parents objected; I objected; but we continued 
to send our children. Finally a great mass meeting was held, and 
a special committee of the citizens was appointed to interview the 
school board and secure redress of the night school nuisance, and 
to force sanitary improvements. But politics were against the com- 
mittee, asininity was a damper upon it, and knavery fought it. 
The committee gave up. And now we are ready for the story 
again. 

The winter had been a long and trying one; winter was scarcely 
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gone when summer came upon us in full force. I was convinced — 
that if things were wrong in Ward 2 school-house in winter, some- 
thing terrible would happen in the spring or summer. 
the first warm day I went to the superintendent of schools and 
told him that he oughe to withdraw the Armenians now at any 
rate. ‘‘ The air, sir,” said I, ‘‘ of the school-room where my daugh- 
ter recites is vile in the morning. 
new set of books, the others were in such dreadful condition. 
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I have had to get her a clean, 
And © 
if you do not have the plumbing thoroughly overhauled at once, — 


dismissing the school for a time, if need be, I fear for the lives — 


the children.” 
But the superintendent was an amiable and weak man; he aid 


not dare to move himself, nor had he the authority to do so. All | 
he could do was to say this to me by way of explanation : Ee 


‘‘ Here’s the case, Mr. Estabrook. I understand that you are the 
cashier of a big bank. Now, youcan doa good many things, for — 
you know all your employers and have been with them long yeaa 
You have a hold upon them. Itis not so with me. In this public 
school system it is impossible to fasten the responsibility upon any 
one in particular. What we need, you know, is a new school build-— 
ing in your ward. But it is understood that Mr. S——, the big 
millionaire, is going to give a plot for a school-house before long, 
and, of course, the board will not buy when it can save the cost of 
the land. I came here only a few years ago, and really I do not 
want to make a change for some time again, so I have to go le 
in the matter of suggestions. It will not do for me to advise the - 
board too often. Of course the plumbing is bad, but in an official 
report to condemn the work of a rich plumbing house, work put in 
only five years ago, would not do at all. And as to the foreigners, 
why, the foundrymen would object strenuously to public pei 
tion against them. It would hurt their social and political standing - 
were it authoritatively known that a great body of their a. 
were personally vile. I know your children are in some danger, — 
but their health will enable them to throw off the seeds of disease. 
Keep this to yourself, sir! I have told the simple truth.” 4 

Yes! I knew Alice was vigorous, and so I stupidly let her go on 
in her work. Once I overheard the girls complain of their toilet- 
rooms, into which, it seemed, the foreigners had penetrated eve 
ings, like the beasts bon es are. But I did no more than pe 
to the janitor, 

Here there were nearly one thousand boys and girls, many oe | 
them utterly unfit for association with clean children, and all pile 
together into a building not easily accommodating six hundre 
and a hundred beasts resorting thither in the evenings. 

I have no war against thepoor. I have every sympathy especiall 
for the children and youth of the poor. I know now that pover 
is a disease induced by the over-extravagance of the rich and t 
tyranny of politician, land-owner, and money-lender over the ma 
who are their victims. But I see now that I was criminal in sen 
ing my proud, high-strung, vigorous child into the mass of tho: 
same victims of ‘‘ humanity’s inhumanity to man.” ‘These escaped 
the dread result. Their physiques were of a lower order; th 
blood was anzemic; their life-centres slow in action. I know not 
whether it was the breathing of that hot and tainted air of the 
school-room or the contact with some other child’s polluted books, 
or the handling of desk and crayon some wretch had infected 
with the poison of his person, or the atmosphere rendered viler 
now with the heat in the toilet-rooms, or whether it was all of these 
influences combined. But the germs found fine living in that fi 
frame and rioted there. 

That very evening, after the talk with the superintendent, 
rather chief foot-ball of the asses and fools and knaves, I came 
home to find Alice flushed and feverish. I called a physician at 
once. = 

‘‘ Typhoid fever,” said he, ‘‘caught in Ward 2 school-room, no 
doubt.” 

I did not leave the house till I left it four days later with 
dead body of that dear, dear child. The hot tears come now 
But they are tears partly of anger, if you will, and hate, and con- — 
tempt for myself and my fellow blind. I have been to the bank 
every day since I laid her away—the dust of her. But the memory 
I can never lay away. 
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Iam an older man today, far older than these few years since 
Alice died if you were to count them in days. I must count them 
in nights, too. But I and the fathers and mothers of a score and 
more precious children, whom the warning of Aiice’s death did not 
rescue in time from the death-trap, do not all of us believe now 
quite as we were wont. Life has made us what print never could 
have made us—free from several superstitions. 

For Alice’s sake I am undoing many things I have wrongfully 
done, and for her sake I am trying to do all I know I ought to do. 
And so I go to the bank though I know that the national bank sys- 
tem is supported by injustice. I go that no poor creditor be forced 
for his interest, knowing that the day of interest is fast sinking 
deathward. I go that, as an insider, I may speak with some 
authority the faith that is in me, and to hasten thereby a new day. 
I go because, with police authority as it is, I cannot do better for the 
poor than help them within the law. 

Years ago princes would dissolve pearls in their wine that guests 
might marvel at their wealth. Today the princes have dissolved 
in their rich wines of office and power pearls stolen by deceit and 
treachery from unthinking men and women, and among them was 
my pearl; before the staring, unseeing eyes of this New England 

- city did it melt away, my pearl of price ! 
Is there some great chemist who shall restore it to me again? 
Worcester, Mass. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side oniy of their paper. 


An Ever For AN EYE, AND A DOLLAR FOR A DoLLAR.—The Gov- 
ernment assumed the ‘‘ right” to murder Kemmler because he had 
murdered another. Under the same rule, or law, why not more 
‘consistently rob the great trusts and monopolies because they have 

robbed others? Is worldly possession more sacred than life? No, 
never! We consult the key (history) and that says might makes 
“right.” Very well ; the last rule implies the right to utilize either 

one. C. S. CANNON, 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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InTEREST.—Issue of July 17, W. G. Sellers says: ‘‘ Destroy the 
power of the owners of capital to obtain an ‘unearned increment’ 
_ by exchanging their capital for land, and capital would be the most 
helpless and dependent of the three factors of production, for with- 
out both labor and land it can produce nothing,” etc. Insuch case, 
_ would interest rise or fall? Should it be said it would fall, what 
becomes of the argument for interest in the book from which Mr. 
_ Sellers draws his political economy ? Henry Forp. 
 $t. Louis, Mo. 
“Tre STORY OF SPRING VALLEy.”—I am disposed to do as much 
om to circulate it as any of the ‘‘ Nicodemuses” who started the fund, 
_ and you may so set me down. But ‘‘Spring Valley” is only what 
“we see everywhere repeating itself in varying degrees of atrocity, 
_ if that has or can have degrees which is ‘wholly atrocious. There is 
and can be no such thing as equality in freedom while A exacts rent 
~ for the land B must live on. Without freedom of access to the 
unused matter of the universe your ‘‘ free contract” is but a myth 
ee and high attenuation of merest moonshine. A. P. Brown. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
A Tyranny 1n NATIONALISM.—I am surprised to find, in an arti- 
_ cle by Frank Field Fowler in the ‘‘ Nationalist,” this sentiment re- 
is garding the rebellion: ‘‘It was a glorious war, but there was one 
‘ - great blot connected therewith, and that was ‘ Sona sent con- 
if tracts’ enriching the few at the expense of the many.” This is 
monstrous. The greatest blot was the coercion of unwilling com- 
‘munities. According to Mr. Fowler a nation must be of a certain 
_ size and kept so by force. Nationalism (or municipal and national 
_ cooperation) may be good, but good things are not always to be 
forced upon communities by ‘‘a glorious wir” or any other. 
RINCTUM. 
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Hops THE SpiriT IMMorTAL.—There is truth in Spiritism. It is 
no superstition ; noidle fancy. If there were no truth in it, how 
could the idea of spirit life ever have entered the human mind? 
Can the mind of man conceive of anything not in being? Were 
the idea unfounded, the intellectual development of man would 
have exposed the error, but lo! in the presence of modern Spirit- 
ism, science is dumb; paralyzed. Man has an innate conscious- 
ness—the still, small voice—of immortality. Therefore this truth 
cannot be shaken from his mind. The hope, the faith, the con- 
sciousness of life, just over there, forms the basis of religion ; with- 
out these there never would have been any religion. Supersti- 
tions, positive, tyrannical religions, were born of ignorance, fraud, 
and false conception of Spiritism, and man became the creator of 
heaven, hell, and God. Asa true perception of Spiritism advances, 
religious tyranny recedes. Then all hail, Spiritism ! 

Merchantville, N. J. LEMUEL J. Potts. 


THE REVOLUTION THROUGH NATIONALISM.—You admit that Na- 
tionalism would abolish poverty; but you do not tell how much 
good the abolishment of poverty would let in, and how much in- 
justice it would shut out. You do not tell how education would be 
universal ; how all would have time to read and study ; how wage- 
slavery would be a thing of the past ; how politicians would be use- 
less, and how intelligence would rule. If environment makes 
criminals, do you tell how with all incentive lost, they could only 
reappear asexceptions? Again, do you tell that every one would 
have sufficient leisure to keep educated—to be always advanced? 
Do you tell them that money would be practically useless—that to 
be a millionaire would be impossible, his wealth an intolerable 
burden he would of necessity resign? Do you tell that women 
would have all the rights of men—that the Golden Rule would 
nearly have its fulfillment? And do you tell them that the factory 
system would be killed—that all workers would be working for the 
good of all, and for themselves ? CLINTON LOVERIDGE. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE WorpD Gop As A TERRORIZER.—I have just finished reading 
Henry D. Lloyd’s well written book, ‘‘ The Millionaires’ Strike,” 
and I desire to ask of those reverend gentlemen who are seemingly 
so fond of attacking your non-existing God argument if they would 
please explain how God has aided the cause of Christianity by 
keeping out of sight during the great outrage perpetrated on the 
miners of Spring Valley. How perplexing that this all-powerful 
deity allows such occasions to slip through his fingers without re- 
vealing himself! What a chance to ‘‘immortalize” himself by 
espousing the cause of humanity in exposing these rascally mine 
owners, who were ravaging society in the name of law and of God— 
by virtue of the proverb, ‘‘ He doeth all things well!’ Could a plan 
be formed more consistent, or better calculated to help out the 
present system of legally fleecing the people by law, than placing a 
speculative God at a safe distance in the realm of the unknowable 
to terrorize the people, while the fleecing process goes on? 

Maywood, III. L. S. OLIver. 


EXPERIENCING THE Horrors OF ANARCHISM.—I think Tennessee 
furnishes a better example of Anarchism and voluntary codperation 
than anyother state. There isin this state afour-mile law ; namely, 
that there shall be no licensed saloon within four miles of an insti 
tution of learning unless the town or village is incorporated. When 
the people of any locality wish to get rid of saloons they return 
their charter to the state, and then the only authorities are the 
county officers. There is consequently no local government. Very 
many towns of the state are living in a practical Anarchism, and 
don’t see a public officer, except the postmaster, for weeks at a time. 
Ihave never seen a quieter, more orderly community in my life 
than this. But without a charter there can be no local taxation, 
consequently all public improvements must be made by voluntary 
contributions. I have just seen such a work completed—to the ex- 
pense of which I added a dollar—a dollar that would not have been 
given had the money been raised by taxation. People here are sur- 
prised when I tell them they are realizing the Anarchistic idea. 

Decherd, Tenn. RICHARD WELTON, 
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The World We Live In. 


TuE name of God is spelled in four letters in almost every known 
language. In Arabian it is Allah; East Indian, Zeul or Esgi; 
Egyptian, Zeut or Aumn: French, Dieu; Vaudois, Diou; Tahitian, 
Atua; Hebrew, Adon; Irish, Dich; Japanese, Zain; Latin, Deus; Ger- 
man, Gott; Malayan, Eesl; Persiau, Syra; Peruvian, Llan; Tartarian, 
Tean; Turkish, Addi; Scandinavian, Odin; Spanish, Dios; Swedish, 
Oodd; Syriac, Adad; Wallachian, Seue. 


Reapinc the Labor papers from Cape Cod to Topolobampo, we 
observe a growing feeling of dissatisfaction among the rank and 
file (sometimes half hidden between the lines, often expressed in 
plain print) with the habit that labor leaders are acquiring of dis- 
playing themselves at Astor Houses and other high-priced hotels, 
while the taxpaying members bolt their grub at Hitchcock’s and 
Dennett’s. It is an unwise policy for leaders to draw this broad 
line between their stomachs and the habits of their constituents. 
It can’t last.—[Union Printer. 


A MISSIONARY writes from the City of Mexico to the ‘‘ Western 
Christian Advocate”: ‘‘ The poor live on beans and tortillas—a hard, 
dry pancake, made of groundcorn. When they eat meat it is mostly 
refuse, because it is so cheap. They live on the ground-floor, with- 
out boards, and the whole family occupy one room. ‘There are no 
windows or chimneys, so the smoke ascends and blackens the ceil- 
ing. There is only one door, and that is closed at night, so they 
never have any ventilation. When a friend or relative dies he is 
taken to the cemetery in a hired coffin, and the body is placed in 
the ground, and the coffin is returned to the undertaker.” 


Tue ‘‘ Western Christian Advocate” suggests that, judging 
from the following facts, there is ‘‘ work for Kennan nearer home”: 
‘« The leasing and sub-leasing of convict labor, the lessee assuming 
all control and expense, in many Southern states, is attended with 
atrocities as revolting as any suffered by Siberian exiles. The bet- 
ter sentiment of the South is aflame againstit. Just now Governor 
Stone denounces it as ‘ obnoxious to civilization and hateful to the 
people of Mississippi,’ and calls upon the constitutional convention 
to remove the disgrace. As is always the case, the vile system is 
fostered by powerful rings, enriched by its enormous profits.” 


Tue ‘‘ Herald” describes the Chicago ‘‘ Bureau of Justice,” which 
is maintained by subscription. Its only salaried officers are an agent 
and two attorneys; its work is ‘‘ to see to the administration of jus- 
tice in cases of misfortune, oppression, meanness, and cruelty.” It 
is open to all poor and defenseless people who believe themselves 
wronged; it hears them, investigates their complaints, and where 
they have good ground it sees them righted. It aims to prevent 
litigation, but it heard 2,500 cases last year, collected $10,000 in wage 
claims, and had 325 cases in court, 300 of which it won. A judge 
of one of the Chicago city courts writes of it: '‘ I regard the bureau 
as the charity that is doing more good for the amount of money ex- 
pended than any other in the city.” 


Charles McCarthy, when fourteen years old, with another boy, 
stole a pot of baked beans, value, fifteen cents, from a grocer’s 
wagon, last year. For this he was arrested and sent to prison for 
one year. An opportunity to escape presenting itself he ran away 
and returned home. A lawyer agreed to secure the boy’s discharge 
from the reformatory for $40, which was paid. The superintendent 
of the reformatory saw him, took him back and put him in a ‘‘sweat 
box” for thirty-six days as a punishment for running away. ‘This 
treatment reduced him from 137 pounds to a mere skeleton, and 
robbed him of health. After this he was whipped, kicked, pounded, 
and bruised because he was not able to perform the tasks allotted 
him. His blood turned to water, and he was sent to the Rhode 
Island Hospital in Providence. The ‘‘ sweat-box” is a tight, dark 
cell, the only furniture being a slop bucket that poisons the dead 
air, and a pair of dirty blankets. 
times a day for the prisoners, and the slop bucket is emptied when- 


‘at the same time. 


‘tems, which Spiritualists themselves reject, yet accept their own: 
Bread and water are put in three ~ 
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ever the jailer feels like it. Here, lying on the floor, with his face 
to the crack under the door, gasping in what little fresh vital atmo: 
phere he could coax to him, this fifteen-year-old boy, for stealing 
fifteen cents’ worth of baked beans to appease hunger, was “‘ re- 
formed” to the lasting disgrace of the brutes who administered the 
law, and to the eternal shame of the supervising authorities, who 
were as indifferent to their duties as God should be to their progress 
when comes the day when they will bein darkness. This in Rhode 
Island.—[Pomeroy’s Advance Thought. ae 


The Catholic ‘‘Republic,” of Boston, prints the following: 
A dispatch from Ottawa, Ont., dated July 22, says: ‘‘ An addi- 
tional number of miraculous cures are reported as having taken 
place at the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré in connection with a 
pilgrimage recently organized by Abbé Lesage. ‘The first case 
that of Miss Hogue, a young French-Canadian lady, who was so 
weak and crippled that it was with difficulty that she could walk 
with crutches. She accompanied the pilgrimage to St. Anne, and, 
while partaking of communion, she suddenly felt her strength re- 
turn, and she threw away her crutches. The second case was that 
of Marie Louise Larin, a French-Canadian woman, thirty-three 
years old, who was for twelve years paralyzed so that she was not 
able to leave her room. So bad was she that she received the last 
rites of the church shortly before the pilgrimage. When the latter 
started out she was carried on board the steamer Three Rivers in 
an easy chair. She could move neither head nor foot, and was in 
a dying condition. On the arrival of the pilgrimage at St. Anne 
she was carried into the sanctuary, where the holy communion was 
administered to her. All at once she arose, refused the proffered 
aid of her friends, and walked through the church with a firm step, 
to the wonder of the pilgrims, who cried out at the remarkable mira - 
cle. Today she is in perfect health. ‘At the communion,’ she said, 
‘it seemed to me that the good St. Anne looked at me and said: 
‘Walk, Louise Larin.’ A girl of fourteen years, who was afflicted 
with blindness, the result of a severe attack of smallpox, was cured 
Madam Periault, of Ile Perrot, near Montreal, 
who was afflicted with lameness, and had one leg two inches shorter 
than the other, had the limb perfectly restored.” 2 

‘My fatal objections to Spiritualism,” writes a correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Agnostic Journal,” ‘‘ after investigating the evidence for tht 
so-called phenomena and revelations from all sources, are as fol- 
lows :— 

“1, Itis of very limited individual experience, and et, = 
tainable of experience by the vast majority. 

‘2, It objects to the current superstition called Christiania y 
erects in its place an equally uncertain and unevidential theory 
its place. : 

‘*3, The evidence is invariably second and third hand; such ; 
B tells C that he heard or saw A, and when sought first han 
then undemonstrable. 

‘*4, Its press organs never admit practical offers and suggestions 
to Spiritualists, but simply loose expositions of its theory b 
unrecognizable correspondents, or those already biased to th 
‘faith,’ and strictly boycott and burk all outside practical sugges- 
tions by honest skeptics. : 

‘“« 5, Even when, in very rare cases, we obtain evidence at first — 
hand, the spirits are always clothed. No one has ever seen or © 
depicted a nude spirit form. God in Nature is pure and unmodest. 

‘6, The believers are of no greater mental calibre than the be 
lievers in the current form of Christianity, which cannot be eviden 
tially proved in dogma or creed; and, as the Spiritualists disbeliev 
and disown the one, what boice evidence have they for erectin 
an equally undemonstrative ‘ism’ in its place—no so-called Spirit- 
ualist possessing the power of demonstrating his experiences 
cept to a similar believer? 

‘«7, Its error is demonstrated by its exclusiveness of followers, 
its disbelief and vagueness of opposing evidence, showing it to be 
but sectarian as are other equally illusive faiths and religious sy 


equally blind and illusive grounds, and have no better evidence | 
eee for the one than the other.” 
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Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, October 13. 


Liberal Notes: The Seattle Secularists have sent a remonstrance 
to the mayor against a proposed ordinance fining barbers for Sun- 
day work. Such a law, they hold, would ‘‘relegate honest work 
to the realm of crime.” Moses Harman will remove ‘‘ Luci- 
fer” to Topeka, Kan. . . . Ameeting was recently held in London 
for the purpose of forming a committee to promote the passing of 
a law to legalize Freethought bequests. G. J. Holyoake presided, 
and the Marquis of Queensberry and Rev. Mark Wilks and many 
others wrote expressing sympathy. Mr. Charles Watts 
lectured Sunday week in Science Hall, Toronto, to an audience that 
crowded the hall to the doors, the subject being ‘‘Is the Bible the 
Word of God?” Mr. Watts apologized for ‘‘the almost worn-out 
subject.” Sunday, October 19, the subject will be ‘‘Bellamy’s 
‘ Looking Backward;’ the Coming Social Revolution.” Mr. Watts 
publicly expresses his willingness to meet in debate any of the min- 
isters or clergymen of Toronto, with a view to proving that the prin- 
ciples of Secularism ‘‘ are superior, either for this or any other life, 
to what is taught as Christianity in the churches” of Toronto. 
‘‘ Secular Thought” for November 1 will begin the debate on the 
‘«- Eight-Hours Movement” between H. M. Hyndman and C. Brad- 
laugh. A branch of the American Secular Union was or- 
ganized in Newark, N. J., on the oth inst., the officers elected being: 
President, W. G. Mayo; vice president, John R. Charlesworth ; 


‘secretary, Cora Belle Flagg; treasurer, Frank Kieb, sr.; secretary 


of finance, Mrs. J. G. Hunter. 
Nationalist Notes: The ‘‘ Nationalist” for October reports the 
league in Massachusetts nearly perfected. Letters received from 


‘clubs throughout the country indicate that the time is nearly ripe 


for a national convention. In Rhode Island Nationalists are inter- 
esting themselves in child labor and advocating municiyal control 
of gas and electric lights; in Kansas, they are allying themselves 
with the farmers and with labor organizations; at all points where 
clubs have been formed, ‘the Nationalists are making the people 
think, and pointing out to them the benefits that will accrue from 
government established on the principles of the brotherhood of hu- 
manity.” 

Single-tax Notes: Will Kennedy, of the Boulder, Mon., ‘‘ Age,” 
is an independent candidate for state senator. WaT. 
Croasdale has been nominated for congress by the County Demo- 
crats of the Seventh New York district. ‘* Social Thurs- 
days” at the Manhattan Single-tax club witness the weekly reunion. 
On October 16 occurs an anniversary celebration; 23d, a ‘‘ book 
party;” 3oth, a lecture by Julien T. Davies on ‘‘ The Absolute Lib- 
eration of Personal Property from Taxation.” Hon. Charles 
A. Sumner addressed the San Francisco Single-tax Society October 
x. Subject: ‘‘A Genuine Postal Telegraph Essential to a Thor- 
oughly Free and Independent Daily Press.” . Tom L. Johnson 
has been nominated for Congress by the Democrats of Cleveland. 

The ‘‘ Weekly Nationalist” contains the following: ‘Our time- 
honored friend and fellow-worker, John Swinton, has lately returned 
from Europe, and the New York ‘ Volks-Zeitung’ has promptly 
interviewed him on the subject of Henry George’s influence in Eng- 
land. Mr. Swinton said: ‘In England his name is scarcely men- 
tioned. In London they say, ‘Oh, he is very strong in Scotland;’ 
in Scotland they say, ‘He is very strong in Ireland;’ in Ireland 
they say, ‘He is very strong in New York;’ in New York they say, 
‘He is very strong in Brooklyn;’ in Brooklyn they say, ‘ He is very 
strong in Australia.’ Now, in Australia I have never been, but 
wherever I have been and have investigated I have never found 
that Henry George had the least strength.’ All of which may 
sound ill-natured, but we have had no more active or intelligent 
worker in the cause of Nationalism than John Swinton, and no one 
protested more vigorously, or with truer foresight, against the 
course pursued by Mr. George four years ago when he attempted 
to side-track the whole labor movement.” 

Socialist Notes: The New York Socialists expect to poll a larger 
vote this year than heretofore, the new ballot law being to the ad- 
vantage of the smaller political parties. . At the Socialist 
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congress at Halle yesterday 366 delegates were present—341 from 
Germany, 2 from Great Britain, 3 from France, 1 from Switzerland, 
3 from Austria, 5 from Russia, and 1 from Belgium. At Lille, at 
the same time, 212 associations of French Socialists were repre- 
sented. The international sentiment was uppermost, and resolu- 
tions were passed favoring the May-day demonstration. 

In a lecture on the ‘‘Commonwealth Party,” before the National 
Debating Society at Cooper Union, Wednesday evening last, T. B. 
Wakeman, Esq., said the party proposed Government management 
of natural monopolies, The ‘‘ True Citizen” of New York and the 
‘““True Commonwealth” of Washington are among the newspapers 
supporting the ideas of the new party. Mr. Wakeman said the or- 
ganization was working in the present campaign with the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the Central Labor Union, and the American Socialists, 
while the members of the Anti-Poverty Society as individuals were 
mostly in sympathy with it. 

The People’s Municipal League has resulted in bringing about a 
fusion between the machines of the Republicans and County Demo- 
crats of the city, with a nomination or two thrown in for ‘‘ pure re- 
form.” On hearing of the result, Bartow S. Weeks, a Tammany 
man, said:— 

There was a young lady of Niger 
Went out to ride on a tiger, 

They returned from the ride 

With the lady inside 

And a smile on the face of the tiger. 

Justice Columbus Hobbs, of Baltimore, thus addressed the He- 
brew Anarchists of that city when brought before him last week: 
‘‘ Without question that meeting was an unlawful assembly. You 
assembled there on the Sabbath, perhaps not your Sunday, but so 
recognized by the Government, to discuss the question ‘Is there a 
God?’ and the like, and Socialism and Anarchism. I regard any 
assembly to dispute the existence of God as unlawful, and particu- 
larly by a lot of unnaturalized foreigners who have no sympathy 
with our Government. Those who believe in God had no right to 
go there. No one had a right to go there to discuss Socialism and 
Anarchism. It is unlawful to do so.” 

The ‘‘ Herald of Anarchy” has appeared in London—s7 Chancery 
lane, W. C. Itis ‘‘a paper dealing with all social questions on in- 
dividualistic lines.” 

The ‘‘ Bakers’ Journal” says a plan has been up before the boss 
bakers which has for its purpose the destruction of the union. The 
intention is to make a simultaneous attack in several of the principal 
cities. ‘To procure a sufficient reserve force, one boss has gone to 
Germany to import bakers. There are many unemployed bakers in 
this country, but they are unionists. The ‘‘ Journal” speaks con- 
fidently of the strength of the union in view of a lock-out. 

Rev. Mr. Foster’s ‘‘ Golden Rule” says: ‘‘Several members of 
the Ohio Society of Christian Socialists met at Wesleyan College on 
Tuesday evening. The president of the society, Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Bacon, pastor of the Central Congregational Church of Toledo, was 
present. He will be in Cincinnati once a month regularly now and 
will help to keep the cause stirredup. The meeting on Tuesday dis- 
cussed particularly the nationalization of the railroads as the most 
pressing and most promising reform in the immediate future.” Mr. 
Foster also writes: ‘‘The basis on which the Single-tax idea rests 
is the great truth that the planet should be owned by the whole peo- 
ple and not by individuals. It is on precisely the same basis that Na- 
tionalism rests. Nationalism goes farther thanthe other. It argues 
that not only does the raw material in Nature’s storehouse belong 
equally to all, but the same is true of the finished products of human 
labor, since man himself, individually, is not his own, but belongs 
to society that produces him.” 

There having been many requests made for the lectures of Rev. 
Henry Frank in book form, Mr, Frank has announced that, in case 
two hundred subscribers can be procured in advance he will so pro- 
duce them. They will include ‘‘ The Personal Devil,” ‘‘ The Bar- 
barities of Bigotry,” and the unpublished series on ‘‘ The Mythical 
Origin of Christianity.” The price of the proposed volume, gotten 
up in attractive form, will be $1.25 or less. Address: Henry Frank, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

A number of persons met at the Radical Club last Saturday and 
informally discussed the codperative plan of H. B. Salisbury, as 
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published in the TwentierH Century September 18. A continued 
agitation of the project was favored until enough are interested to 
make a local depot feasible. The plan was also discussed at an in- 
formal meeting of the Sociologic Society, in the rooms of its secre- 
tary, Miss Mary T. Crowell, 308 West Fourteenth street, on last 
Thursday evening. Asa result, the plan will be republished in the 
*‘Sociologic and Codperative News,” with the comments of Mrs. 
Imogene C. Fales, the president, and further action will be taken 
at a formal meeting to be held during next month. Jew. Ss 


MEETINGS. 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, Hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8p.m, Subject: ‘‘ Rube 
Burrow, the Outlaw.” 

Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fifteenth street. 
October 17, 8 p. m.: Prof. A. L. Rawson on ‘‘Symbolical Language 
in Religion and Art.” 

Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, Octo- 
ber 19, 3 p. m.: Henry Rowley on ‘‘ Jesus, Mill, and Spencer.” 

Nationalist Club No. 1, of Brooklyn, 177 and 179 Montague street. 
—Saturday, October 18, 8 p. m., L. L. Hopkins on ‘‘ Why Natioa- 
alize Railroads ?” 

Newark Liberal League, hall Halsey street near Market, Newark. 
—October 26, 3 p. m., H. W. Koehn on ‘‘ The Struggle for Free- 
dom.” November 2, Dyer D. Lum on ‘‘ The Law of Equal Free- 
dom.” 

New York Nationalist Club No. 3, Spencer Hall, 114 West Four- 
teenth street.—October 19, 3 p. m.: Lucian Sanial on ‘‘ The Issues 
of the Day.” 

National Debating Society, Large Meeting Room, Cooper Union. 
—Lecture and debate every Wednesday evening. 

At the Freedom Club Mrs. Walton will lecture next Thursday 
evening. Subject: ‘‘The Signs of the Times.” 


Literature. 


PITH OF THE MAGAZINES, 


There is unquestionable genius in the author of ‘‘A Blind Man’s 
World” and ‘‘ Looking Backward.” Mr. Bellamy surpasses the 
average magazine writer on Socialism, as a poet does a witling. 
Beginning his most popular production as a work of creative art, 
he has entered into the spirit of ‘‘ Social Democracy,” and unfolded 
from the germ a by no means impossible Utopia. What he says 
about ‘‘ First Steps Toward Nationalism” in the Forum is there- 
fore interesting. We may be sure that he understands what he is 
talking about, and sure that he will present his own bantling with 
its very best foot foremost. Mr. Bellamy’s views, it need not be 
said, are cheerfully optimistic. Governmental production and dis- 
tribution, ‘‘ both manufacturing and agricultural,” will, he assures 
us, be ‘‘strictly at cost, with an absolute guarantee against adulter- 
ation and fraud.” The man whocan believe that with the Star 
Route and Brooklyn Navy Yard before his eyes is surely ‘‘of 
imagination all compact.” 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Mr. Bellamy does not probably mean exactly what he says. But 
when he descends from singing to preaching he should be a little 
more careful in his choice of words. What he really means is, that 
the Nationalists’ panacea has been applied in most countries to the 
telegraph, the railroads, the telephone, etc., with results considered 
beneficial. He is never tired of telling us that ‘‘the justly con- 
demned and rejected principle of private ownership” once applied 
to common roads, to posts, to telegraphs, telephones, railroads, 
parcels express, has now been driven from some of them even here— 
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from all of them pretty much everywhere else. It is atrump card 
for Mr. Bellamy’s school, this appeal to the imitating animal in 
man. England, with her ponderous oligarchy; Germany, with 
her military despotism ; half-barbarous Russia and Austro-Hun- 
gary, fogyish Spain, Italy, Scandinavia, have done all this; we have 
taken some steps in the same road; why not go further? A cautious 
critic will be apt to ask two questions: Why were railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and all the other things named private property 
before they became public? and, Why has ‘‘ the best Government on 
earth’ been the last to make them anything else? ‘The answer to 
the first question must be something like a sticker for the National- 
ist. Even a Nationalist, with a big N, probably knows that Com- 
munism, and not private property, was the original form of owner- 
ship. Why, then, were all the modern improvements private 
property before they became public, except because the idol of 
Nationalists never improves anything? No private enterprise, no 
progress! If we had waited for Government to supply us with 
railroads, we should be traveling still as Balaam did. ‘The reason 
‘‘the best Government on earth ” is the last to nationalize anything 
appears very similar. The ‘‘best Government on earth” is the 
freest. It is the one in which the principle of private enterprise is 
carried furthest ; the one which has most largely the character of a 
private job, and the one, accordingly, to which all who have no private 
axes to grind are, for a double reason, the least willing to intrust 
anything. The further a government gets from this standard the 
fitter it is for the purpose of the Nationalist, the more disposed to 
be everybody’s dry-nurse, the more likely to discharge that delicate 
office with impartiality, and the better blessed with patient pupils. 
Russia fills the bill exactly, England not quite so well. 

In the same spirit of a morning dream, all radiant with the hues 
of clouds on which Aurora’s fingers paint the rosy chariot of the 
hour, Mr. Bellamy repeatedly explains that there is nothing about 
Nationalism which can offend the most fastidious with any sugges- 
tion of violence, tumbrils, dynamite, or other ugly things of that 
sort. The fairy godmother is to wave her silver wand and the 
horses of that famous coach will turn to lizards. Another flourish 
and the coach has become a pumpkin. A third, and the footmen 
and postilion scamper away with tails ; and all the paupers floun- 
dering in the dust behind are converted into Dr. Leetes and beau- 
tiful princesses! After we have nationalized telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and railroads, extended the Comstock law and the quad- 
rennial ballot box squabble to the express office, and taken from 
the coal barons those powers which, but for the Government that 
is to do all this, they never could have had—then ‘‘ there will be a 
body of two million workers in the public service.” Such a host of 
employés will give Government an opportunity to begin truck pay 
on an extensive scale. Government truck will be produced on 
Government lands and in Government factories, giving ‘‘ employ- 
ment ’’ to a lot more of those left behind by the coach. Govern- 
ment store orders will command a premium over gold, which could 
be used only to purchase adulterated and high-priced goods, and 
thus the eyes of the blind will be opened and all the people become 
Nationalists. It is strange and melancholy, but true, that the 
governmental savior never adopted an avatar of this kind before. 
The history of all beneficent revolutions has been that an evil ow- 
ing its existence to Government has gone on increasing till it got too 
bad to bear, and then was overthrown by extra governmental re- 
sistance, with the result of considerably limiting the sphere of au- 


thority. Maleficent revolutions have always consisted in the un- 


checked increase of some such abuse, until it destroyed the society 
infected. Whether the abuses of our age have a less vital con- 
nection with that political organism by which they were created 
remains to be demonstrated through experience. 

Henry Cabot Lodge discourses in ‘‘ Scribner's” on ‘*‘ Why Patron- 
age in Office is Un-American.” Without having read his article I 
venture to guess, for the same reason that picking up rice with 
chop-sticks is un-Chinese.. The same magazine contains some 
notes and letters on civil service reform, and is severe on those who 
want to enter in by the party door to the public pocket instead of 
climbing up by the other way of examination. ‘The article on a 
‘“Test of Good Citizenship” is Mr. Godkin’s key to municipal re- 
form again. C. L. JAmes, 
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HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS! 
“NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 


“GHOSTS.” 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking Die pie 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 

The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7sc. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


eae AND 


Co-Operative News. 


Devoted to voluntary codperation. Monthly. 50 
cents a year. Sample copy free. 


IMOGENE C. FALES, York Harbor, Me. 


“RPREE RUSSIA.” 


The only monthly Magazine in the English lan- 
guage telling you all the truth about the condition 
of contemporary Russia. Published in New York 
and London. G. Stepniak and F. Wolchowsky, 
editors. Single copies, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, 50 cents. New York office, 321 Broadway. 


| eam THE 


“FLAMING SWORD.” 


‘Truth seekers should peruse this foe to “‘hand- 
: organ’’ education. 
A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 
upon social, scientific,and philosophical questions. 


The Light of Coming Ages! 
THE DAWN OF BRIGHTER Days! 
= Send for sample copy. 


CYRUS, 
THE FLAMING SWORD, 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


DIANA, 


CONTAINS 
‘THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER 
SONATA,” 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 
To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by 
BuURNZ & Co., 
24% Clinton place, New York. 


Just Published. 


- New edition Se ea 3 volume, bound in cloth, 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 
and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnetural 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, by H. J. 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly Be il of the late Dr. Se- 
squeira and Dr, Pereira, of the Aldersgate School 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon- 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, di- 
‘rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, New 
York. Consultations daily, roto 2; evenings 6till8, 


ROOFING. 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only 
#2.00 per too square feet. Makes a good roof for 
years, and anyonecan putit on. Send stamp for 
Sample and full particulars. 

. GuUM ELASTIC ROOFING Co., 
39 and 41 WEST BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


Local Agents Wanted. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 
J Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 


& information, testimonials from eminent men and 
_ pupils, address, 


2 BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 


THE 


» 9 West 14th street, New York. 
“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
successful of its kind in the United States.” 


porate . World. 


A Rival of ‘‘Les Miserables.’’ 
TH BE 


Rag-Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. 

A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, Sad eat be intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved the greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 

“ Better than I,’’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat 
“‘you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 


What Great Critics Think of It: 


Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role.” 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece); ‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?’”’ Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘‘ It isthe Ireland of Paris,” 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 


325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 
Itisa paper of greatvalue. I could hardly 
do without it.—A. A. Orcutt, Rutland, Vt. 


You see I am still working in the interest 
of your valuable paper. Why am I doing 
so? Because I believe it is working in the 
interest of humanity.—JosEPH BRENT, Lon- 
don, Ont. 


After the cares and anxieties of a day spent 
in professional work, it is a real pleasure to 
open your sparkling paper and read it 
through, as I invariably do, before it leaves 
my hand. So long as Ican rake up two dol- 
lars a year, I will not do without it.— Ww. 
ExwurZEL, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is difficult to please everybody; it 
really is. Many persons find fault with this 
magazine because the editor uses harsh 
language against all kinds of legal stealers. 
But D. F. Ketchum, of San Francisco, 
says: “I find but one fault with it: Its 
language is not strong enough in condemna- 
tion of our law makers.” It is an old and 
true adage that what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. We are not trying to 
please everybody, noranybody, but tospeak 
the truth. Praise does not elate nor criti- 
cism depress us. 


I like the magazine very much, especially 
for its liberal spirit, its broad-mindedness 
and fearlessness. I heartily commend your 
efforts in behalf of suffering humanity, and 
would like to see the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
translated into other languages, so it could 
be read even in Russia and other kingdoms 
of Europe. In Europe, as well as in this 
country, the Church stands for worldliness 
and self-indulgence.— E. Gustum, South 
Bend, Wash. 


Your paper is pretty generally liked here 
among workingmen and farmers ; but on ac- 
count of drouth and poor crops, it is pretty 
hard to get them to subscribe. The price, 
too, is a great drawback. The great dollar 
weeklies are about all the go, and many 
can not or will not see that it is impossible 


Over 75,000 Sold. 


The Little Giant 
Encyclopedia 


—— AND — 


Treasury of Ready Reference. 
A MILLION AND ONE 
Facts and Figures! 


82 Colored Maps and Charts. 2,500 Useful 
Tables, Recipes, Trade Secrets, etc. 


te A World of Valuable Information in One 
Unique and Handy Volume of 
448 Pages, 


Boiled Down, Condensed, Concentrated and made 
available for Quick Reference. 

Not one blank page, not one useless sentence, not 
one square inch of waste paper. 

The Little Giant Encyclopedia is published in 
one compact volume of 448 pages, 4 1-2x6 1-2 inches, 
printed from clear type on an extra quality of 
paper, made especially for the purpose. The mar- 
gins are small and the paper is thin, making it pos- 
sible to present in a handy pocket volume more 
printed surface than is usually contained in books 
ten times as bay: The binding is neat and dur- 
able. Cheap books are usually stitched together 
with wire brads, but this work is sewed in the 
neatest and most approved manner with the best 
quality of linen thread, and the work throughout 
is the very best. It isin every way a model book, 
made to look well and to wear well. There is 
nothing cheap about it except the price. 

In full morocco binding, gold stamping, red edges. 


One Dollar per Copy. 


Clark & Zugalla, Publishers 


34-43 GOLD STREET, NEw York. 


GS Agents wanted throughout the country to 
sell our publications. 


ALE WHO; WRITE 
———— AND WHO DOESN'T, 


have use, every now and then, for some device like 
the following :— 
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WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


FACIAL? BLEMISHES 


CU RE 
The largest Establishment in the 


World for the treatment of Hair and 

fa Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 

fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frec- 

kles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 

Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 

heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 

Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 

Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 

. etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 
128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receipt of 10cts. 
OHN H. WOODBURY, ¢ Dermatologist, 
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Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, $9; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15. In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 

-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 
$04. so for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proce Opem-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 
Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more THE 


NEW MODEL ‘OTTO WETTSTEIN” 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $19 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 
pret $24; best flied Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 

ame, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150. : 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
gold cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 

y manufacturers and myself. 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $1; springs, $x; jewels, $1, and returned free, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Ruins of Empires 


eerie ae 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 


Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 7s5c. 


(= Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 


IF YOU WANT-T0 KNOW 


oe agne ED>you never knew or thought 
of stent NheornrttF ody and its curious organs, 
ie d, health suved, «liseuse ind: 
of ignorance and indiscretion,’ 
p-Cure to all forms of disease, 
Old Eyes, Rupture, Phimosis, etc:,— 
tn Marriage and have prize babien 

O octor’s Dro|ll Jokes, profusely illus- 

. send ten cents for new EaghsCure i 4 called 


A 
(MEDICAL SENSE.AND NONSENSE. 


Sturray Hill Pub. CoS 129 E. 28th St., New York 
a 
Private 


SH O RT H AN instruction 


by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. ook 
and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


Whee 


\ANABBBCCEDDOEEE FFF 
jJGGGHHINJIKKLELMM! 
{MNNOOOPPPQRRRSSSTI 
ae = FTUUVV WWW. . XYZ 
A WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, COMPLETE, PRACTICAL & PERFECT. 
Just as shown in cut. 3. Alphabets of neat Type, Bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, in neat case with catalogue and directions “HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER.” Sets upany name, prints cards, paper, envelopes,ete.,marks linen. 
Worth 50c. BEWARE of cheap COUNTERFEITS. Postpaid only 25c.,3, 60c, 
6 for $1. Ag’ts wanted. INGERSOL& BRO., 65 CORTLANDT 8ST. N. Y. CITY. 


Ther Strike cea a4 


~— 
= 


A NOVEL BY P 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWweEnTIETH CENTURY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


to publish a paper like yours at such a price. 
I tried last fall getting a list at your club 
discount offer of five subscribers at $1.50 
each. I got four, but failed on the fifth, and 
was obliged to return the money. I tried to 
get them to go the other half dollar each, 
but after some hesitancy they concluded not 
to. Will still send an occasional subscriber 
as opportunity offer.—J. M. Lartra, Miller- 
ton, Kan. 


When a man cares more for this magazine 
than for his accustomed tobacco, we think 
him a very wise man. Such a manis John 
C. Gibbs, of New Orleans, La., who says: 
““The TwENTIETH CENTURY, and especially 
Mr. Pentecost’s sermons, are satisfying a 
long-felt want; and as much as I require 
tobacco in this nerve-racking business [brew- 
ing], I would willingly deprive myself of its 
soothing company rather than do without 
it one week. It has emancipated my mind, 
and learned me lessons that. my. former 
teachers did not know or would not teach. 
namely: Truth, Honesty, and Fraternity. 
Land-value tax is not so charming as for- 
merly.” 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


(Not a ‘‘Spiritistic ’’ book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S. E. 


Contents: 


Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Deatn, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 


fa 438 pages, cloth, authorized American edition, 
reduced from §: to so cents. 


All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not carpingly, but with a desire to see the 
significance of the facts suggested. 


The ‘Christian Union” says of it: “Its original- 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 


Another journal says: ‘those who fail to read 
it will suffer a serious loss ” 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


OF DRUMMOND’S 


“ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” 


with a reply to some of its conclusions, By E. C, 
LARNED. 


THE BEST REPLY YET MADE 


to Drummond's great work, showing the absurdity 
and inadequacy of some of its analogies, and 
especially the narrowness of Drummond in con- 
founding Religion with Christianity. 


Printed on heavy paper in large clear type. 
8voO, 46 pages, 40 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


ORG 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


" This book tells how the Spring Valley miner: 
_ were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and jaune crime. 
It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 

264 pages. Paper, so cents; cloth, $x. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


s Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


October 16, 1890. © 


John Ward, Preacher. 


says Fig ELE 


Paper, 50 Cents. 


One of the best of rationalistic novels; being 
more effective than most things written in liberal- 


Cloth, $1.25. 


izing the orthodox mind. A rival of ‘‘Robert Els- 


mere.’ 47,000 already sold. 
By the same author: 
SIDNEY. | -AvNOVEE:“12M0.7 Sse eecst sees $rx.50. 
THE OLD GARDEN, 
and other verses, new edition, enlarged....... $x.25. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


T oO K Oo L ‘@) G Y Complete LADIES GUIDh 

Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Ud:, 157 La Salle St. , Chicago. 


Ethical Religion. 


2 Bye 


WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


16mo., 332 pages. - - - - - $1.50. 


‘‘Where it deals with civic, social, personal greg 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inspiring.”—[W. 
D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly. 

‘‘ One of the most striking and persuasive presen- 
tations ef the gospel of pure ethics which our time 
is likely to see.’’—[Arlo Bates, in Book-Buyer. 


‘““Mr. Salter is so radical that probably only a 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding the 
truth, and so free from any intenti nal irreverence 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.’’—[Congregationalist. 

“Mr. Salter has given usa truly noble book. . « 
The style is pure and strong, and it rises on occa- 
sion to a pitch of lofty eloquence. Something of 
classical severity has come, perhaps, from Joye 
acquaintance with classical thought.”—[John W.. 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. 


The Problem of. Poverty.......5...:.-----0 ro cents: 
The Social: ldeal-7. hewn meanest HAR ae TO‘e« 
What Shall be Done with ths Anarcnists? 5 “ 
Channing as a Social Reformer............. ro cents 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THER RELIGIONS! 


Chinese Classics. The works of Confucius and 
Mencius. Translated by James Legge, D.D. Cloth, 
85 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed. Large mo, 336 pp.: 
cloth, 60 cents. : 

The Talmud: WhatItIs. Cloth.:..... 60 cents. 
“That wonderful monument of human industry, 

human wisdom, and human folly.”—Dean Mil- 


man. 
' Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY. - 
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Tee Ahead. “Paper, ay The t idle is de- 
~ voted to customs, habits and love in the misty 
_ future, and for pure, genuine imagination, most 
charmingly worked out,is unexcelled. - 
Ls mposium on the Land Question. By Auberon 
; erbert, Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Sydney 
Olivier, } C. Spence, Robert Scott Moffatt, 
Michael Flurscheim, Lt-Col. W. L. R. Scott, 
_ Herbert Spencer, Henry W. Ley, J. B, Law- 
rence. _4o0c.; cloth, 75c. 
drews, Stephen Pearl: The Science of Society. 
Very able. $1. 
Bagehot, Walter: Phys cs and Politics. An appli- 
_ cation of the legen of Natural Science to 
Political Society. 
Bellamy, Edward: ‘Destine Backward—English 
or German—4o cents. Lays the foundation of 
the Nationalist movement. 
RAet. Annie: Law of Population; its conse- 
. quences and its bearings upon human conduct 
and morals. i 
Boisgilbert, Edmund: Czsar’s Column. A Story 
_ of the Twentieth Century. 367 pages, bound in 
_ extra vellum ; cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
Bowen, Prof. Francis: American Political Econ- 
omy. Including remarks on the management 
_ of the currency and the finances since the out- 
-__ break of the war of the great rebellion. $2.50. 
‘Buckle, Henry Thomas: History of Civilizat onin 
England. 2 volumes, $4. 
| Capitalist (A): Rational Communism. Portrays 
n of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. “the Present and Future Republic of Nor.h 


1s. By Dr. Lewi : + __ America. soo pages. Paper, 2sc.; cloth, soc. 
| cee rt, By Nuon Paces | OMGrite Jota Nath tase! Met ot 
Io! 
aes <3. pe ne age to Religious Thought. By , 


‘Darwinism and Pclitics. By David G. Ritchie, 
- M.A.; and Administrative Nihilism, by Thos. 
Pinan aOR = Evolution: Its Relation to 
remain stems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 


; Huxley. In one volume, rsc. 
7 Fourier, Cursies: and A. Brisbane: 
. Effects of Evolution on the ype Civili- |- 
tion. By Minot J. Savage. ; ; 


duction to Social Science. $x. 
ADDRESS..... Ribas “ete see - 81 00° 


George, Henry: Progress and Poverty. 
_ Protection = d Free Trade. (G h f 

; rotection an ree Trade. oes to the root o 

_ 10 Cents_ ‘Bach. ; | the tariff questionand solvesit.) Paper,3s5 cents; 

fifteen numbers bound in one volume, cloth, $z.50. 

fine cloth, 408 pages.~ Illustrated. Com-| Social Problems. 35 cents; cloth, $r. 

lete | index. $2 post-paid. | Gronlund, Laurence: ‘Codperative Commonwealth. 

ae reel entertaining and instructive . .. A clear presentation of the doctrines of State 

1e*book is especially intended to s read a knowl- Socialism. 30cents. 
: ‘the evolution - Guizot : History of Civilization. z volumes, $4. 

Gunton, G.: Evolution of the Wages System. cc, 

History of Landholding in England, by Joseph 

_ Fisher; and Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 

oe tion-oF ‘Land i in England, by William Birkbeck, 
-M. A. Two books in one volume. 7s¢. 

“Heinzen. Carl: Lessons of a Century, “ Preven- 
tion Better than Cure.”’ What is Real Democ- 
“Tracy? 2s5c. 

Ingalls, J. K.: Economic Equities. 

Social Wealth. $2008 
- James, C. b. “Anarchy. ° Paper, 15¢. 
ames, Henry, Sr.: Society the Pedsemed Form 
of Man. 405 pages, $2. 

Levy, J. H.: The Outcome of Individualism. One 
of the ablest things on the subject. toc. 

fon d, Henry D.: A Strike of Millionaires against 

iners; or, The Story.of Spring Valley. This 
book tells how the Spring Valley miners were 

- starved into actual slavery. Itis the storyofa 

--- monstrous and inhuman crime. It. deals not 

- with theories but with facts, figures,and names. 

Itisa powerful and pathetic book. 264 pages, 
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= Greenleaf Thompson. 
rw ies Lee works, and in 
ohn W. Chadwick. 7 
n: How suns and 
mere Garrett Pe 


escen of. “iets ‘His ori » antiquity and 
a By E. es via, : : 


Reece Satis ae 


General Intro- 


35 cents; 


the masters o 


ind to move forward on, so that the general | 
a may Be made easy.” 


hole E uti Theory Hearty set forth 
e popular language by famous writers. 
3 the ; numbers ace illustrated. ; 


15 cents. 


; pe gan i Paineites of the Eyolution Phil. 
moeoRhy: By Lewis G. Janes. _ ise 
The Mo: al and Religious As ects of Herbert | 
Spencer's Philosophy. BySylvan Drey. — | 
he Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. soc.; cloth. $1° 
Eccles, M.D. , | Longley, &: What is Communism? A narrative 

pede Mat rand Motion, By Hon. A. N. | ~ of the Relief Community. 424 pages. Its au- 
F Petlaat xs _ thor has had forty years’ experience in organiz- 
_ing communites, etc. The book is pre-emi- 
‘nently practical. Paper, soc. 
| Lum, Dyer D. Economics of Anarchy: A Study 
of the Industrial Type. 25¢. 

History of the Trial of the Chicago Anarchists. 

_ 192 teed 25C. 
-Masquerier, L "Sociology ; or, The Scientific Re- 
‘- cohetonetian of Society, ‘Government, and Prop- 
erty upon the principles of the equality, the 
_ perpetuity, and the individuality of the private 
ownership of life, person, government, home- 
- stead, and the whole product oflabor, Cloth, $x. 

ill, John Stuart. Liberty. Cloth, 30c. 

Salter, + oa M: The Problem of Poverty, 10 
72% Cents, 

The Social Ideal, to cents. 

What Shall be Done with the Anarchists? BC. 

. Channing as a Social Reformer. 10 cents. 

: Sullivan, J.W.: Ideo-Kleptomania; The Case of 
_O. Pentecost. - Henry Basten With Henry George’s denial 
Evolution and Soc 1] | of plagiarism. 100 pages, 15 cents 

Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. « lw lis, David A.: Recent _ Economic Changes. 
fide © Ly Mrs. pee Cloth, bs AF 
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TYPEWRITERS. 


Laretes like establishment in the world. First- 
class nd-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru-. 
ment manufactured shipped, sees toexamine. 

EXCHANGING A SPECIAL Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Tlustrated Catalogues Free. 


TYPEWRITER /{ 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, t 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


sellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 


wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
io he and fraternity the foundation age oS 
orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 


Rexpondens of intelligent and faddsteious men 
women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, bes of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. ress Secretary K.C.C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


EAVEN AND HELtU, 
—416 pages. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 
383 pages; paper cover. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Mailed, prepaid, for 14 cents each—2s cents for both 
—by the American S«edenborg Printing and Pub- 
lishing Seen 20 Cooper Union. New York city. 


SPs BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work, 


, 4 
Czesar’s Column ! 

A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Bozsgtlbert, M.D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, ina apt ages original and won- 
derfully fascinating work fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1088. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. .. . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.”—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


“‘T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L, Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E, Willard. 


‘‘Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looksS forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable. ”__[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“Thave read *Cesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a Are wide discussion.”’—Corinne 8S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘*A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced,’’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25- paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Price Reduced to 25 Cents, 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Totstor's LAtest Work. 


Translated by BEN). R. TUCKER. 
_ Nearly complete edition. 

The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

(8 In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
- Czar, and exists only in _manuscript pe Venta which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


i In cloth, $1; } paper, 25 cents. 
Add ess. ‘TwenrierH Cenrury. 


viii os TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
“ PEN AND. INK IN YOUR POCKET.” 


COPYRIGHT 1890. 


THE BAiiacosay: oF 
_ Edgar Saltus. 


OUR “ rie FOUNTAIN PEN. Bags 


Holds Ink for a Week’s Use, and is fitted with a superior Gold Pen to suit any writer. Many peo- Acnileephicel corieia nee Se 
ple think our pens are the best in use. We havea book of testimonials and Price List which we would |.a first place inthe ranks of mod 


: those who disagree with his c 
like to send you. To 3. ULLRI CH & Cc O.. deny him a vigorous and pointed 
106 BNP. 108 LIBERTY eae NEW YORK. 


sight, and powerful reasoni 


THE _ANATOMY OF | 


THE “ECONOMY” WALL DESK. oe 


An elegant piece of furniture, beautifying your home, office, laboratory, ie Fawcett (author o 
library, private office, bank or store, and an indispensable convenience to Do, ‘Miriam — 
either, occupying no floor space whatever, and filling the place in every par- Lives,” etc. ) i Wi 
ticular of a floor desk of far greater proportions. Those who have them ceae itis ‘Robert G. In 50 
is indeed a pleasure to use one. Listen to whatthe . i gerse 


pe $1.50, ey 

Rev. Lyi Abbott, D. D., Pastor of Plymouth Church, Hroekivn, ; ghee 
‘and Editor of the Christian Union, saysi— - Man AND LABOR, t 

Cloh, $F Fee 


“Tt seems tome the biggest multum in the smallest parvo Ihave ever seen. 
For convenience of packing away much store in small space, it competes with 
the famous bee cells ; and for convenience of getting at the store, the bee cells 
are nowhere in comparison. It makes easy observance of the motto: * A place 
for everything, and everything in its place.’ If any words of mine can put 
this desk into a deskless home, I shall have put that home under obligations 
to me. ' Signed, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Orders for special work solicited. Send for illustrated catalogue to 


CORTLAND DESK COMPANY, Limited, 


Please mention this paper. ~ : : : CORTLAND, N. Woe 


ae suggestion that led to the Recovery of eg ae ee ae “‘ Elixir of Life” ' was 


ee “Translated e se 
“neau. as vol, 8vo. — Clot 


Cloth, with portrait. of the. 
A book sh cla every, ees 


ag 
| 


jam Roepe ete. 7 


borrowed from gilt Leg $1. Paper, 5 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, @ 


which for more than twenty years has been made from the BRAIN of the ox. For many | 
years physicians have accepted the fact that this BRAIN principle is the best rejuvenator 

of th humansystem. The Elixir was intended only to increase virility, whereas ViTaL- 

IZED PHospHITtEs, the special food from the brain, restores brain power—vitality as well as 

virility. It rejuvenates all weakened bodily or mental Javon cures Neuralgia ne 

Nervousness, and is the true Elixir of Youth. 


56 West 25th street, New York. Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 
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Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
Bee Row, BtHOR Of: 7; Rng ait ae ouea8 address, we will mail trial BOTTLE ER BROS 
, . 4 ea = 
Dusen ea ccue THE DR. TAFT BROS. M.CO.,ROCHESTERN.Y. FREE -MERIDEN, CONN. == Ink Erasers?" Pocket Gutle 


Alden’s Manifol 


An Unabridged Dictionary of Language and 3 Cyclopedia. of ue 
Knowledge in one;*4-0 volumes; over 25,000 pages; over 4, 000, illu 
Cloth binding, per volume, 75 cents, per set, $30. .OO = half-Morocco, per volume, 5 
per set, $40.00. Specimen pages free; sample oa returnable, and money refunded. 


CRITICS SAY: | CUSTOMERS SA’ 


‘* Will win its way by merit.”—Advocate, Pittsburg. ~ “1 think it isa grand work, and seldom, if 
“Must become very popular.”—School Journal, New York, | te refer to it without Anding) what 1 want. onl 


4 ee re Janeiro, Brazil. 
‘The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful informa- : 


: : : “Tt is a continual surprise to me that : i 
tion as every family ought to have at hand.”"—The Standard, Chicago. excellence could be published Ai eich a low ses We is snore a 


“It cannot fail to be appreciated by the great masses of the | lent. *—Harry G.-Srmric, City of Mexico. — 
reading public, who will find in its pages, in compact form, just the infor-;  «« It is very neat, the form convenient for t 
Bese they need.”’—Messenger, Philadelphia. large, clear type, the contents of. just that general 

The fields of literature, science, and art, and of all knowledge, | popular reader requires—comprehensive, accurate 
are thoroughly gleaned. The "topics are. ably treated, many illustrations | Henry N. Day, LL.D., Yale Colleg & 
ue given, and a vast amount.of information is contained in a small space.” library i in the collecti 

ae sofedo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. more | han 40 years, 1 I esteem no boo more high 

its handsome type, numerous. illustrations, handy form, neat Cyclopedia.’ From its pages, I have been able to 4 
substantial binding, and, more than all, its skillful editing, which brings fate and clear, ‘to every question that a and Ww. 
within such convenient limits such a vast amount of knowledge so well | final volume I shall feel that acces: the: 
adapted to popular needs, are a satistaction gat a ene to students.’’— deity life shall have been pla 
Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago. Sormerl ys Bhs of State, and L 


A Great Offer $4.0C 


ready in cloth bind 
vals averaging less than one month, all within the year 1891 ; or a first payme 
will secure the same in half-Moroc¢o binding. Order immediatel; 


CATALOGUE, 96 ages 
New, Standard, and Holiday | Books, “J olin B Alde 
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STREET, ee es 


“MANUFACTURER, 


Offers all leading fash- 
ionable styles in Sealskin 
arments, Fur Shoulder 
Pa 2 and other fashion- 


“FURS, 


y] at lowest possible prices’ 
} at which reliable Furs 
“/ can be sold. z 
} 124 West 42d Street, 
\Y We AND ; 
Z 103 Prince Street, 
ff NEW YORK. 


only place downtown wherecurrent issues and 
k numbers of the TWENTIETH CENTURY may 
had. Also a choice selection of Radical Liter- 
ire, comprising most of the books and latest 
issues advertised in this magazine. Don’t forget 
the place. M. FREEMAN’S News Stand, south- 
west corner Fifth and South streets, opposite Snell- 
ngsub atl ‘Sy iota Mak Pa. 
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-“HENRIK IBSEN'S DRAMAS ! 


“NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 
as é AND ; 


“GHOSTS.” 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking public. 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 


“of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 


new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views ee Se aaa) the questions with which they 
deal. This is 
te The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. - 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7sc. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
; _.__ 161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


H? J. BARRON, 
Hot Water Heating. 
-Jersey City, N. J. 


48 Railroad avenue, 
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A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 


Price. 5 CENTs, 


PIANOS 


NOWNED FO 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


‘DAYLIGHT! 


LAMP. 


Central draft, of course. 


BEST LIGHT f 
TO READ OR SEW BY.™ 


Piano, Banquetand Table 
sizes. 


38 Park Place 
NEW YORK. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
teaders allowed 1o per 
cent discount from cata- 
logue prices. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured shippe Cee to examine, 
EXCHANGING A SPECIAL Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


TYPEWRITER ( 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, t 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


HAVE AN 
UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


and the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by Tos, BEEcHam, 
St. Helen’s,Lancashire, England. B. 
F, Aten Co., sole agents for the 
United States, 365 and 367 Canal 
street, New York, who (if your drug- 
gist does not keep them) will mail 
Beecuam’'s Pitis on receipt of price 


—but inquire first. 
Please mention this publication in ordering. 
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If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WinsLtow’s SooTHING Syrup for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all paix, cures wind 
colic and is the best remedy for diarrheea. 


WORKS. 


IIS 


RATIONALISTIC 


ADA 


Abbot, Francis Ellingwood. The Way Out of 
Agnosticism, or the Philosophy of Free Re- 
ligion. Lays the basis of a truly scientific phi- 
losophy of religion.. Whatever else an Agnostic 
or Atheistic thinker may throw aside, let. him 
read and answer this workif he can. Cloth, $x. 

Allen, Col. Ethan. Reason, the Only Oracle of 
Man; or, A Compendious System of Natural 
Religion. Cloth, 50 cents. : 

Apochryphal New Testament. Being all the Gos- 
pels, Epistles, and other pieces now extant, at- 
tributed in the first four centuries to Jesus 
Christ, his Apostles, and their companions, and 
not included in the New Testament by its com- 
pilers. Cloth, $:. 

Bacon, Francis. Christian Paradoxes. 10 cents. 

Serle Gout : Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

oth, 4oc. 
Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. : Cloth, 


$1.50. 

Bible tor Learners. By Dr. H. Oort, Dr. I. Hooy- 
kaas, and Dr. A. Kuenen. 3 vols. Cloth, $6. 
Bradlaugh, Charles. A Few Words About the 
Devil (with portrait of Bradlaugh and auto- 

biography). Cloth, $x 25. 

D’Holbach, Baron. The System of Nature, or, 
the Laws of the Moral and Physical World. 
Two volumes in one; cloth, $2. 

The Letters to Eugenia; or, A ‘Preservation 
Against Religious Prejudice. $z. 
Good Sense. $1. 

Doane, T. W. Bibie Myths and their Parallels in 
Other Religions. Numerous illustrations; large 
octavo, 600 pages, $2 50. 

Chadwick, 
condensed result of the scientific criticisms of 
the separate books of the Bible. Cloth, $1.50. 

Christianity and Agnosticism. A controversy. Con- 
sisting of papers contributed to ‘The Nine- 
teenth Century’’ by Henry Wace, 'D. D., Prof. 
Thos. H. Huxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. 30c. 

Clifford, W. K.: Supernatural Religion: An In- 
qui into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 

ecidedly the most thorough and /exhaustive 
work on the claims of supernaturalism ever 
written. 1115 pages, 8vo. Cloth, $4; leather, $5; 
morocco, gilt edges, $5.50. 

Drummond, Prof. Henry: Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World (not.a ‘‘ Spiritistic’’ book.) 438 
pages, cloth; reduced from $x to soc. A book 
for Materialists, Agnostics, and Atheists to 
answer. 

Einstein, Morris: Origin and Development of Re- 
ligious Ideas and Beliefs, as manifested in his- 
tory and as seen by reason. Cloth, $1. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Essays—trst ser‘es, 
cloth, 30c.; second series, cloth, 30c. Complete 
in one volume, half morocco, 75¢. 

New England Reformers, etc., cloth, 75¢. 

Feuerbach, L.: Essence of Religion. Goa the Im 
age of Man; Man’s Dependence on’ Nature, 
the Last and Only Source of Religion. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


PROTHINGHAM'S WORKS. 


THE SAFEST CREED, and Twelve Other Dis- 
courses of Reason. 


“The most satisfactory of anything of a radical 
nature we have ever read.”’ 238 pages; cloth, $1. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 12mo, cloth 
extra. $1.50, 


A HISTORY OF TRANCENDENTALISM in New 
England. Octayvo, with portrait of the author. 
Cloth extra, $2.50, 5 

“Masterly in matter, treatment and style.” 
.—[N. Y. Tribune. : 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A Study of 

Primitive Christianity. 8vo, cloth extra. $1.75. 

*“ Marked by all those elements of strong intellec- 

tuality, refined culture, mental honesty, and skill 

in argument, which are so prominent inall his pre- 
vious works.”—[New Bedford Mercury. 


Gardener, Helen H. Men, Women, ai.d Gods. 
With an introduction by Col. R. G. Ingersoll. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $x. 


Gibbon, Edward. History of Christianity, Cloth, 
+ 864pages. Many illustrations ; $1.50. 


Half-Hours with Some Ancient and Modern Cele- 
brated Freethinkers: Thomas Hobbs, Lord 
Bolingbroke, Condorcet, Spinoza, Anthony Col- 
lins, Descartes, M. de Voltaire, John Toland, 
Comte de Volney,Charles Blount, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Claude A. Helvetius, Francis Wright, 
Darusmont, Zeno, oa Mathew Tindal, 

’ David Hume, Dr. Thomas Burnet, Thomas 
Paine, Baptiste de Mirabaud, Baron de Hol- 
‘bach, Robert Taylor. Joseph Barker. By 
“Iconoclast,” Collins and Watts Cloth, 7sc. 


John W.: Bible of Today. This is a 


TWENTIETH . CENTURY. 


| ae ones ao WRITINGS. 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Vol. :—The Gods and Other Lectures. 12mo,clo‘h, | 


$1.25 ; paper, 50 cents, 

Vol. 2—The Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
cloth, $1.25 ; paper, so cents. 

Vol. 3~Some Mistakes of Moses. 12mo, 278 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25: paper, 50 cents. 

Vol. 4—Imgersoll on Talmagian Theology (new). 
443 pages. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Life. A Prose Poem. In color, on board, beveled. 
gilt edges. 50 cents. ; 

Lithograph of, 22x28 inches, heavy plate paper, 50 
cents. 

Prose Poems and Selections. 
half calf, $4 50; half morocco, $5; turkey mo 
rocco, $7.50; tree calf, $o. 

[For other works of Ingersoll see Freethought 

Pamphlets and Tracts.] 


12mo: 


Keeler, Bronson C. A Short History of the Bible. 
(Being an account of the formation and develop- 
ment of the canon), This book should be read 
by every clergyman, layman, scholar, and Lib- 
e'al. socents; cloth, $1. : 

Kottinger, Prof. H. M.: Youths’ Liberal Guide. 
Moral Culture and Religious Enlightenment. 


1.00, 

Larned, E. C.: A Critical Analysis of Drummond’s 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ The 
best reply yet made to Drummond’s able work. 
46 pages, 4cc. ; 

Lux Mundi: Twelve Essays by Eleven Prominent 
Theological Writers. The great theological 
sensation of the day in England. ~The frank 
acceptance of Evolution. The ungrudging con- 

* cession to modern criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Cloth, $1.75. : 

Meslier, Jean. (A Roman Catholic priest, who 

‘ abjured religiousdogmas). Superstitionin All 
Ages Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 

Murray, Alex. S.: Manual of Mythology. With 45 
plates on tinted paper, representing nearly too 
mythological subjects. Cioth, $1.45. 

O'Donoghue, A. H.: Theology and Mythology. An 

‘inquiry into the claims of biblical inspiration 
andthe supernatural element in religion. $1. 


Hee WORKS. 


Age of Reason. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophecies. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15 cents. 

Crisis. Written during the American Revolution. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Great Works. 8vo, 800 pages. Cloth, $3; leather, 
$4; morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. . 

Political Works—Common Sense, Crisis, Rights of 
Man. Cloth, $1.50. 

Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on the 
French Revolution. Paper, 25¢c.; cloth, soc. 
Theological Works—Age of Reason, Examination 
of the Prophecies, etc., with Life of Paine and 

steel portrait, $1.50. 


Reade, Winwood. The Martyrdom of Man. sas 
pages. Cloth, $1.75. 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques (with portrait). The 


Vicar of Savoy. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. 
Confessions. Paper,75cts; cloth, $1.50. 


Salter, William M. Ethical Religion. Recon- 
structive thought in religion on a rationalistic 
and moral basis. Something to make the mere 
iconoclast halt. One of the best. works in our 
rationalistic literature. 332pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

Taylor, Rev. Robert: Astro-Theological Lectures. 
Allegorical. $1.50. 

Devil's Pulpit. Astro-TheologicalSermons. $1.50. 

Diegesis. Origin and Early History of Chris- 
tianity. Portrait. $2. 

Syntagma of the Evidences of the Christian Re- 
ligion. $x. 

Voltaire. ‘The Philosophical Dictionary of Vol- 
-taire. Fifteenth American edition. hwo vol- 
umes in one. 876 octavo pages; two elegant 
steel engravings ; $5. 


Romances. Profusely illustrated: 480 pages; 
paper, $1; cloth, $1.50. 
Lite of. By James Parton. Portraits and other 


illustrations ; two large volumes ; 800 eeees 3 $6. 
Voltaire in Exile. Memoirs. By B. Gastineau. 
And unpublished correspondence with Mme. du 
Chatelet. Paper, 75c.; cloth, $1. 
[For other of Voltaire’s works see Freethought 

Pamphlets and Tracts.] 

Volney’s Ruins of Empires, with portrait and 
map of astrological heaven of the ancients. 
Paper, 4o cents; cloth, 75 cents. ; 

We pes Alexander, Burns and the Kirk. 4oc.; 
cloth, 75c. 

White, Andrew D.: Warfare of Science. Showing 
the opposition of the Church to scientific ad- 
vancement. Paper, soc: J 


HOLMAN'S, #1 seuranayers 
PULMONIC SYRUP. 


Acertain and pleasant botanical remedy for Con- 


sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis,, Whooping Cough, . 


«Colds, Croup, Influenza, and all diseases. of the 


Thtoat and Lungs. This preparation ismade from — 


an old English recipe, an -has been long and fav- 
orably known. Price 25, 50¢erts and $1. 


Silk cloth, $250; 


Jacobson, A: 


Kimball, Rey. J.C.: Wh 


Muller, Max: Buddhist Nihilism. ; 
Paine, Testimonials to; author of Common Sense, 


Pentecost, Hugh O.: Wanted—Men Willing to Work =e 


3 na 
Remsburg, J. E.: Bible Morals. Twenty Crimes 


Saladin: Did Jesus Rise from the Dead? 25 cents, 
Sunday not the Sabbath. All days alike holy. — 


Walker, E. C.: Bible Temperance. 


Underwood, B. F.: Christianity and Materialism. 


Wrongs. Sf> pass: = hee 
Voltaire: The Ignorant Lae Br lak and Adven- 
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Bell, W. S.: Conflict between Christianity and Civ- - 
ilization. 15 cents. rete :. 

Bradlaugh, Charles: A Plea for Atheism, 10 cents. 

Brown, Dr. George: A Historical and Critical Re- é 
view on the Sunday Question, with Replies to 


an Objector. 15c. 
His manifold 
and wonderful adventures in the land of Cos- 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 


mos. A new scripture (evidently inspired) dis 
covered by I. N. Fidel. From the English, . 
Very rich. 25 cents. 


Helvetius; or, The True Meaning of the System 
of Nature. Clo h, 20'cents. ; ae 
Hertwig, J. G.: Sunday Laws. toc. : 
Holland, ¥. M.: Atheists and Agnost‘cs; a protest 
against their disabilities before the law. A ~ 
lecture before the Ingersoll Secular Society. sc. 
Hume, David: Essay on Miracles. 10 cents. : 
Ingersoll: Bib'te Idolatry. 3 cents; 30 cents per ~ 
dozen, $2 per soo. = . 
What Must We Do tobe Saved? 12m, paper, 25c. 
Address on Civil Rights. Paper, ro cents. : 
Orthodoxy. Paper, 10 cents. 7 yi 
Blasphemy Argument (Trial of Reynolds.) Paper — 
25 cents; cloth, so cents. ge 
Crimes Against Criminals (his latest address.) 
Paper, 10 cents. pes 
Bible Idolatry. 3 cents; 30cents perdozen,  —_— 
Ingersoll Catechized. Answers to Questions by — 
eeuton “San Franciscan.’’ 3 cents; 30cents per 
ozen. 
Ingersoll on McGlynn. 3 cents; 30cts. per dozen; 
$2 per hundred. ; i 
Lay Sermon. - Delivered before the tenth annual. 
congress of the American Secular Union, on — 
the labor question. 5c.; 50c per dozen ; 25 for $r. 
Limitations of Toleration. A discussionbetween 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. Frederic R. Con- 
dert, ex Governor Stewart L. Woodford. 25c. — 
Opening Speech to the Jurv in the Suit of the 
ankers’ and Merchan's’ Telegraph Company 
vs. the Western Union Telegraph Co, Price,1o 
cents. : ars) 
Paine Vindicated. Reply to the New York “‘Ob- — 
server.’’ 15 cents. oR = 
Photograph (cabinet) of. socents, ~— ‘ 
Truth of History. 3c.; 30¢ per dozen ; $2 per 100, 
Which Way. Lecture at the Boston Theatre 
Sunday evening, January 18, 1885. Paper, 5c. 
Crumbling Creeds. 3 cents. pe 
Bible Inquirer. 148 striking self- 
contradictions of the Bible, and 152 marvelous 


occurrences. 25 cents. : 
Did You Protest Against 
narchists? 3c. pee irae: 
to cents, 


the Hanging of the 


The Crisis, Rights of Man, English System of 
Finance, Age of Reason, etc. Compiled by ‘ 
Joseph N. Moreau. rs cents. eae: 


for a Living. 3c. “te 
Why lam Not an Agnostic. 3c. ; 
How the Church Obstructs Progress. 3c. 
Thomas Paine. 3c. 
A Case of Starvation. 3c. 
'Calvin’s God or None. 3c. 
‘The Presbyterian Dilemma. _ 3c. 
Bismarckism. 3c. § 
A Bad God and a False Heaven. 3c. — 
The Freethinkers’ Deathbed. 3c. 
Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready. 3c. 
(and E. B. Foote, Jr.) The Case of Moses Har- 
man. 3¢. ; 


and Vices sanctioned by Scripture: Falsehood 
and deception, cheating, theft and robbery 
adultery and prostitution, murder, wars of © 
conquest and extermination, despotism, intol- — 
erance, and persecution, injustice to women, — 
unkindness to children, cruelty to animals, — 
human sacrifices, ete. 25¢. : e 
False Claims of the Church. toc. ze 2 
Image Breaker, Decline of Faith, Protestant Intol 
erance, Washington an Unbebeliever, Jefferson — 
an Unbeliever, Paine and Wesley, Christian Sab 
bath. 5c. each, soc. a doz.; bound im paper, 25¢ 


Origin of Sabbath. The Early Fathers’ Idea of - 
it. Controversy between Rev. Dr. Sunderland — 
and W. H. Burr. 2s cents. Zs ee 
Liquor drink- 
ing Commended, Defended, and Enjoined by ~ 
the Bible. 10 cents. = 
15 cents. : we 
Crimes and Cruelties of Christianity.. 10 cents, 
influence of Christianity on Civilization. sc. 
Materialism and Crime. 10 cents 
Paine, the Political and Religious Reformer. soc, — 
Scientific Materialism: Its Meaning and Ten- — 
dency. 1ocents. 4 
Spiritualism from a Materialistic Standpoint. ro 
cents. : Z 
Twelve Tracts. Scientific and Theological. toc. 
What Liberalism Offers in Place of Christianity. 
| 10 cents. Fras i ; eugi) 
. Will the Coming Man Worship God? . 10 cents. 
Woman: Her Past and Present, Rights and 
to cents - ee 


tures of Pythagoras in 


1 


ndia. 1ocents, 
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Freethought Pamphlets and Tracts—Con. 


Pocket Theolo y. Witty and sarcastic definitions 
of theological terms. 25¢. 


Washburn, L. K.: Followers of Jesus. 10 cents. 
Foolishness of Prayer. 10 cents. 
Catholic Menace to Our Government. 5 cents. 


Protestant Menace to Our Government. 5 cents. 


’ .Public School Question and the Catholic Church, 


5 cents. 
Religious Problems. 10 cents 
Some Thoughts on Immortality. 5 cents. 
Sunday and Sabbath. A lecture delivered before 
the Ingersoll Secular Society. roc. 
Was Jesus Insane? 1ocents. 


CAPITAL. 


By KARL MARX. 


- Said to be the ablest work on Socialism—some- 
times called the Bible of Socialists. The gist of 
the theory lies in the first half of the volume, but 
the remainder of the work is interesting as a scath- 
ing analysis of capitalistic production. 

New and revised edition. The English edition is 


faulty and costly. Paper, $1.20 ; cloth, extra, $1.75. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE 


Skeleton and the Rose. 


By HENRY FRANK. 


From Judge Albion W. Tourgee (author of Fool’s 
Errand): ‘‘ {am indebted to you for much pleas- 
ure derived from reading ‘The Skeleton and the 
Rose.’ I have an infinite reverence for one who 
has the courage to write in verse, and not a little 
envy him his privilege.” 

From Wallace Bruce, poet and lecturer: ‘‘Ias- 
sure you that Iread your welcome volume of verses 


with great pleasure in the land of flowers, to the 


_ music of the whispering pines. 


[heartily bespeek 
the best fortune to your new volume which I am 
delightea to hear is soon to be published.” 


ge Elegantly bound in cloth, $x. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ie RECEIVED. 


1 
The Blind Men and the Devil. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
This is an original, entertaining, and powerful 
economic novel. Its analysis of our monetary sys- 
tem is especially keen. 


By Phineas. 


Ca Ira; or, Danton in the French Revolution, 
By Laurence Gronlund. socents; cloth, $x. 

This work, which is not so much a biography of 
Danton as a study of the French Revolution, re- 
garded as a preparation for what is yet to come in 
the revolution of society, the fifth act in the drama 
being, in the view of the author, the codperative 
commonwealth, to which he looks for the solution 
of the social questions of the day, will command 
the attention of the thoughtful. 


IIl. 


Our Destiny: The Influence of Nationalism 
upon Religion and Morals. By Laurence 
Gronlund. 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

This work is in the line of and supplementary to 
Mr. Gronlund’s previous volumes, *‘ The Coépera- 
tive Commonwealth,” and ‘Ca Ira; or, Danton in 
the French Revolution,” and discusses elaborately 
the question of Nationalism from the standpoint of 
a Socialist. It deals with those questions now agi- 
tating the public mind, and elucidates with power 


_ the principles which will be the governing elements 
inthe ‘‘New Commonwealth ”’ which he believes to 


ae be not far away. 


aH 


3S 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Thoughtless Yes. 


. SS ihe 


HELEN H. GARDENER. 


Printed on heavy paper. 


231 pages, so cents, 
Cloth, ; 


1,00, 


MEN, WOMEN AND GODS. 


By same author, with an introduction by Colonel 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


_ Paper, so cents. | Cloth, $x. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


DEPARTMENT OF SEXOLOGY. 


~~ 


Ancient Sex Worship, showing how the Cross, the 
Triad or Trinity, and many other religious 
symbols originated in the sex nature, and giv- 
ing many other facts illustrating the extent to 
which sexuality inspired art, literature, poli- 
tics,and religion. Aremarkable book. Cloth. $1. 

Bellamy, Charles J.: An Experiment in Marriage. 
A suggestive solution of the marriage problem. 
Thisis by a brother of Edward Bellamy, author 
of ‘* Looking Backward.” Paper. soc.; cloth, $r. 

Besant, Mrs. Annie. Marriage: As It Was, as It 
Is,and as It Should Be. Paper, 2sc.; limp cloth, 
50c. 

Law of Populaticn. Paper. 30c. 

Campbell, Rachel. The Prodigal Daughter. Shows 
appalling sacrifice of girls and women to sus- 
tain ‘‘virtue’’ and marriage. tcc. 

Cook, Mrs. Dr. E.G. For Mothers and Daughters. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Cottinger,Prof.H.M. Rosa, the Educating Mother. 
Written for mothersand young ladies ofage. $1. 

Cowan, John, M.D.: Science of a New Life. 400 
pages, 8vo, $2. The standard work on the sub- 
ject. 

Duffy, Mrs. E.B. Relations of the Sexes. Cloth, $1. 

Elements of Social Science—physical—sexual—na- 
tural religion. Claims to reveal the cause and 
cure of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy. 
Cioth, $1.50. 

Ferris, Benj.G. Origin of Species. 
278 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

Foote, E. B. Physiological Marriage. An Essa 
designed to set the people to thinking. Radical, 
suggestive. 10€. 

Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Foreordained: A Story of Heredity, and of special 
parentalinfluences. ByanObserver. go pages. 
soc.; cloth, 7s5c. 

Fowler, O. S. Maternity; or, The Bearing and 
Nursing of Children, including Female kduca- 
tionand Beauty- $r. 

Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physiology ap- 
plied to the selection of congenial companions 
for life, including directions to the married for 
Alvin together Affectionately and Happily. 

aper, 40°. 

Love and Parentage. Applied to the Improve- 
ment of Offspring; including directions con- 
cerning the strongest ties and the most sacred 
and momentous relations of life. Paper, 4oc. 

Hereditary Descert: Its Laws and Facts applied 
toHuman Improvement. 288 pages;illustrated. 
Cloth, $1. 

Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of Exces- 
sive and Perverted Sexuality. Paper, 2sc. 

Creative Science ; or, Manhood, Womanhood, and 
their Mutual Inter-relations and Adaptations, 
as taught by phrenology and physiology One 
large octavo volume. $3.75. 

Fowler, L. N. Marriage, its History and Cere- 
monies, with a phrenological and physiological 
exposition of the qualifications for happy mar- 
tiages, 216 pages; illustrated. $r:. 

Geddes, Prof. Patrick, and J. Arthur Thompson: 
The Evolution of Sex. he latest and ablest 
work on the subject. The authors have made 
many remarkable discoveries. The English 
edition costs several dollars. You can have 
ours, with all its numerous illustrations, for 6o0c. 

Holbrook, Dr. M. L. Marriage and Parentage, 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations. $r:. 

Parturition Without Pain. ¢r. 


Holcombe, Dr. William H. The Sexes: Here and 
Hereafter. $1.25. 

Hollick, Dr. F. The Marriage Guide. Fully illus- 
trated, and well suited for reference. Cloth, $1. 

Hooker, Isabella Beecher. Womanhood : Its Sanc- 
tities and Fidelities. This is a very able and 
attractive work on motherhood, the social evil, 
and kindred subjects. soc.; cloth, 75c. 

How tobe Happy Though Ma:ried. Beirga hand- 
bookto marriage. Byagraduate in the College 
of Matrimony. Cloth, $1.25. 

Hunt, H. J.: Is Marriage a Failure? 15 pages, sc. 

Is It I? A book forevery man. A companion to 
Why Not. a book for every woman. soc; cloth, 


A new theory. 


I. 

Kirby, Georgiana B. Transmission. A variation 
of character through the mother. 80 pages. 
25c ; cloth, soc. 

Knowlton, Dr. Chas. Fruits of Philosophy. This 
is the book, the sale of which, in England, 
caused the arrest of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant. 12:,ooocopies were sold in three months 
after their arrest. soc. 

Lewis, Dio. Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. 320 
pages, $2. A book for every parent to give to 
his child. 

Love, Marriage, and Divorce: A discussion be- 
tween Henry James, Horace Greeley. and Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews. Including the final re- 
plies of Mr. Andrews rejected by the New York 
“Tribune,’’ and a subsequent discussion, occur. 
ing twenty years later, between Mr. James and 
Mr. Andrews. 35 cents. 

Marwedel, Emma. Conscious Motherhood. C'o., $2. 

Monk, Maria. (Convent Mysteries. Monks and 

' their Maidens. _soc.; cloth, 75c. 

Miller, Dr E.P. Vital Forces: How Wasted and 
how Preserved. soc. 

Napheys, Dr. George H. Physical Life of Woman. 
Advice to the maiden, wife.and mother. 426 
pages. 250,000 copies sold. Cloth, $1.50. 

Newman, Dr. John B. The Philosophy of Genera- 
tion. Paper, soc. 


Newton, A. E. Prenatal Culture. Relative tosys- 
tematic method of moulding the tendencies of 

- offspring before birth. asc. 

Owen, Robert Dale. Moral Physiology. A trea- 
tise on population. Illustrated with a frontis- 
piece. 68c. 

Pedder, H. C. Man and Woman. Considered in 
Cen ee to each other and to the world. 

oth, $x. 

Pendleton, Mrs. Hester. The Parents’ Guide for 
the Transmission of Desired Qualities to Off- 
spring, and Childbirth madeeasy. 212 pp., $r. 

Philanthropus. Institution of Marriage, and Re- 

__ markable Divorce Cases. 446 pages, Cloth, $r. 

Pike, J. W. Fallacies of Free Love. 0c. 

Platt, Rev. S$. H. Heredity. Responsibility in Pa- 
rentage; or, the Influences of Heredity. icc. 

Shepherd, Mrs. E.R. For girls. A special physi- 
ology. Cloth, $x. 

True Manhood. A special physiology for young 
men. Cloth, $2. 

Stew, Dr. Pregnancy and Childbirth, with cases 
showing the remarkable effects of water treat- 
ment in mitigating the pains and perils of the 
parturient state. soc. 

Letters to Women on Midwifery and Diseases of 
_ Women. Descriptive and practical. 432 pp., $1.25. 

Sizer, Nelson. Who Should Marry, Right Selec- 
tion in Marriage, The How and the Why. In 
this is shown what temperaments and mental 
characteristics should unite in wedlock. Fully 
illustrated. _ roc. 

Thoughts on Domestic Life; or, Marriage Vindi- 

. cated, and Free Love Exposed. Paper. 25c. 

Spencer, Herbert, A Theory of Population. Paper, 
25c. 

Storer, Prof. H.R. Why Not? The poe essay to 
which the American Medical Association 
awarded a gold medal. This is an earnest, 
scholarly and convincing exposure of the evils 
and prevalence of Abortion. soc.;cloth, $1. 


Stillman, J. W. The Mormon Question: Its Legal 
and Constituti nal Aspects. It advocates the 
right of Mormons to work out their own salva- 
tion in their own way. sc. 

Studley, M. J. What Our Girls Oughtto Fnow. $1. 

Terry, Samuel H. Controlling Sex in Generation. 
The physical law influencing sex in the embryo 
of man and brute. and its direction to produce 
male or female offspring at will. With an ap- 
pendix of corroborative proofs. Third edition, 
revised and corrected. 20a pages. $r. 

The Comstock Laws. Their unconstitutionality 
arguedin T. B.Wakeman’s Faneuil Hall speech. 
Also Parton’s, Leland’s, Piilsbury’s, Bennett’s, 
and Rawson's opinions relative thereto. sc. 

The Strike ofa Sex: The female sex of the United 
States go on a strike, claiming their right of 
ownership of their own bodies, and the right to 
say when and how many children they should 
bear. Paper, socents. 

The Truth about Love. A Proposed Sexual Moral- 
ity based on the doctrine of evolution and re. 
cent discoveries in medical science. Cloth, $2. 

Tolstoi, Count: The Kreutzer Sonata. Exposes 
vice in marriage. The greatest unmasking 
Lust has had in many aday. A work worthy 
of being chewed and digested. 25c.; cloth, $1. 

Wake, C. Staniland: Growih of the Marriage Re- 
lation. An able essay, 10 cents. 

Trall, Dr. R. T, Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. 
Mysteriesof Man. Numerousillustrations. $2. 
A scientific and popular exposition of the fund- 
amental pee ne in sociology. Said to be the 
best work on the subject ever published. 

Wells, Samuel R. Wedlock; or, the Right Rela- 
tions of the Sexes. Disclosing the laws of con- 
jugal selections, and showing who may and 
who may not marry. 250 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

Westbrook. Marriage and Divorce. Cloth, soc. 

Wilder, Burt G. What Young People Should 
Know. The reproductive functions of the hu- 
man and lower animals. Contains lessons of 
universal application. 26 illustrations. $1.50 


(eS Any of the above books or any other works 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
Articles of special interest to our readers : 
New ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEw, (35C) 


John Lothrop Motley. 
Daniel H. Chamberlain. 
Henrik Ibsen’s. Brand. 
Arthur H. Palmer. 


Thoughts About Protection and Centraliza- 
tion. D. Cady Eaton. 


NortH AMERICAN REVIEW—(50 cts.) 


Those American Girls in Europe. 
Madame Adam. 
The Pan American Conference—II. 
M. Romero. 
A Key to Municipal Reform. 
E. L. Godkin. 
The Future of American Universities. 
Andrew D. White. 
Labor Tendencies in Great Britain. 
Michael Davitt. 
Faith and Credulity. John Burroughs. 
The Peculiarities of the South. 
Prof. N. S, Shaler. 
Mr. Balfour’s Answer to Mr. Parnell. 
John Morley, M. P. 


Tue Monist (a Quarterly Magazine, pub- 
lished by the Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany)—50 cents. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace on Physiological Selec- 
tion. Geo. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Immortality of Infusoria. Alfred Binet. 
On the Material Relations of Sex in Human 
Society. : Prof. E. D. Cope. 
The Analysis of the Sensations—Antimeta- 
physical. Prof. Ernst Mach. 
The Origin of Mind. Dr. Paul Carus. 
The Magic Mirror. Max Dessoir. 
Hoffding on the Relation of the Mind to the 
Body. W. M. Salter. 
Literary Correspondence—France. 
Lucien Arreat. 
Philosophy in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. ; 


Book Reviews. Periodicals. 


Any of the above can be ordered from the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 
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Stop that 
CuRonic CoueH Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 

sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 

General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 
It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 


( 

{ 

¢ 

better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott's Emulsion 


§ There are poor imitations. Get the genuine, 


ott ete 


wow wre 


te. 


THERE IS NO NOURISHMENT IN TEA OR 


COFFEE, BUT PLENTY IN 


-COCOA- 


ESPECIALLY IN 


VAN HOUTENS 


whichis rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. VAN HOUTEN’S 
Cocoa is universally declared to be pertecny. ure, free from fat, easily digested, 
delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any depressing after- 
effects. It was introduced into the household of the late Emperor of Germany 
upon high recommendation. The senior physician of the London Court Hospital 

a has used this brand of Cocoa formany years. It is strongly recommended to Stu- 
dents and all whose duties involve much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons 
it has earned the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—‘‘BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. It is put up in one- 
quarter, one-half and one pound cans. If not obtainable, inclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to 
either VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade street, New York, or 45 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and a Can 
of this most delightful Cocoa will be sent by mail. Prepared only by VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp 
Holland. 

VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—‘‘ ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED.” 


RFIELD. gysTIPATION 
EF AA Sick HEADACHE 


SS GET A FREE SAMPLE FROM ANY DRUGGIST OR SEND TO 319 W. 45 ST. NEW YORK, NY, 


Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINBE. 


HUGH, OL PENTECOST, Lait0ts 


Each number contains Mr. Pentecost’s address of the preceding Sunday, delivered in Liberal League 
Hall, Baleey street, near Market, Newark, Ney ., at 11 a.m ; Everett Assembly Rooms, corner Bridge 
street and Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 3:30 p. m.; Grand Opera House Hall, Twenty-third 
street and Eighth avenue, New York, at 8 p-m. 


Motto: “HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary 
Codperation instead of Compulsory Codperation, the Liberation of the human 
mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of ; 
Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 


It is meant also to be a broad-minded, unsectarian meeting pines for the representatives of all phases 
of Economic, Ethical, Political. Philosophical, Sociological, and Religious Thought. Orthodox and Lib- 
eral Christians, Spiritualists, Hebrews, Agnostics, Atheists, and Freethinkers of every shade of opinion; 
Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of peace- 
ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal 
cordiality, fairness, and respect. 

Some Contributors: 


Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. W. S. Crowe, 
Rev. Henry Frank, 
Helen H. Gardener, 


Robert G. Ingersoll, 


Edward Bellamy, 
Edgar Fawcett, Clinton Furbish, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rabbi G. Gottheil, 
Laurence Gronlund, t K. Ingalls, 


Rev. J. C. Kimball, r. Daniel De Leon, Dyer D. Lum, 
Harry L. Koopman, George Edgar Montgomery, Edmund Montgomery, 
Marie Louise, Hon. Frank T. Reid, . W. Sullivan, 


Herr Most, 
William M. Salter, 
Benj R. Tucker, 


Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Gen. M. M. Trumbull, 
Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., 
T. B. Wakeman, Victor Yarros, Otto Wettstein, 
James H. West, Rey. R. Heber Newton. A. Van Deusen, 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE YEAR, $2; Stx Montus, $1; THREE Montus, 60 CENTS; SINGLE CoPiEs, 


rof. Wm. G. Sumner, 
W.L. Sheldon, 
Si Slokum; 


5 Cents. Five new subscriptions or one renewal and four new subscriptions, 
$7.50. ‘To foreign countries in the postal union, one year, $3. 
Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing the How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent by 


TWENTIETH CENTURY stopped at the expiration 
of their subscription should notify us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have 
it continued. 


ay - 


check, draft, express order, or ears § order, 
bli om- 


able to the Twentieth Century Publishing 
pany, 4 Warren street, New York. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO., 
HELEN WEsTON, President. | Frep C. LrususcuEr, Treasurer and Secretary. 
(ee Address all business communications to the Treasurer, ; 


% Warren street, New York City. 
Post-office Box 3774. 


‘*A Bad God and a False Heaven,” by 


“The Presbyterian Dilemma,” by Hugh ! 
| Hugh O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


O. Pentecost. 3 cents. 


Won V. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1890. 


Twentieth Century 


No. 17. 


Published every Thursday at 4 Warren street. See prospectus, Also adver- 
wsem.nts of looks we handle. 
Don’t send checks, money orders, postal notes, money, or business communi» 


cations to the editor. Send them to Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


BMUGHIOO PENTECOST, Laior: 


“TFilear the Other Side.” 


I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 


and I mean to say it. 


I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 

I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 

I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 
on any kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 


against his will. 


I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 
are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 

I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 

I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 

I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 


free gift. 


I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 
sion of what he justly obtains. 

I believe that women should be as free as men; that they should 
have complete control of their persons. 

I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
to suit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe in government, but notin ¢4e Government ; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 

I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 
armed policemen. 

I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
State nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 
weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 

I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 

I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
_ against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 
thing. 
I believe there is no personal God. 

I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. 

I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 

termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 

I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 

I believe in honesty, cleanness ot life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 
 liness, love, peace, and freedom. 

_ I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 
 piness of others. 

I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 

: I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
happier yet. Hucu O, PENTECcosT. 


Editorial. 


. ihe editor ts responstble for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


GrorceE C. Davis, of Philadelphia, wrote me a letter 
in which he says:— 

You say that it is perfectly honest for a clergyman to accept 
money voluntarily given him. I contend that he is receiving money 
under false pretenses, by imposing on the credulity of the people. 
He is taking money without giving its equivalent; advocating a 
system that robs the worker; selling an article, forbidding exam- 
ination, knowing it will not stand the test. 

Whether the clergyman is “perfectly honest” in 
taking money voluntarily given to him will depend 
upon whether he believes he is deceiving the people or 
not. But even if he is not honest in what he preaches, 
he gets his money honestly if the people are perfectly 
willing to give it to him for what he gives them. It is 
the people’s business to see that they are not imposed 
on. A beggar may get money by lying, a confidence 
man may get money by swindling, a business man may 
get money by misrepresenting his goods. In such 
cases the beggar is a liar, the confidence man is a swind- 
ler, the merchant is a cheater; but if the victim gives 
up his money voluntarily, without being compelled by 
intimidation or violence, he should not complain. It is 


his business to take care of himself; to not allow him- 


self to be deceived. The only rational financial objec- 
tion that I can now think of against clergymen is that 
while other property is taxed, church property is not. 
This, in effect, compulsorily taxes people for the support 
of clergymen. That is not fair. 


Tue following is from P. A. Booker, of Austin, 
Texas :— 

Near this city, recently, a woman was out in the field picking 
cotton, as was her custom, while her husband, a dairyman, was 
away on his daily rounds in the city. She had left her three small 
children at the house, a short distance off, two of them almost in- 
fants in charge of the eldest. While thus employed the lady was 
foully outraged by a beastly negro, who then murdered her with a 
large stone, afterward found with blood on it near the corpse. The 
murder, of course, was to conceal the outrage, and the murderer 
has thus far escaped, but the officers are at work night and day, 
determined to have him. 

How would your no-Government and no-law system, or non- 
system, of society deal with this sort of brutality and crime? 
Would you leave the mortified husband ‘‘ free” to avenge the out- 
rage or prevent its repetition alone, thus giving the criminal an 
equal and evenhanded show to defend or slay? Or would you en- 
trust the matter to the voluntary effort of the community whose 
well known disposition under such circumstances has long since be- 
come proverbial, to wit: ‘‘ What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” 

In stating such a case and asking such a question, it 
should always be remembered that when society shall 
have grown into order without military government, 
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when people Have become enlightened enough to see 
that they do not need military government, no such 
crimes as the one narrated will be committed. The 
“beastly negro” is a product of conditions. When 
there is no poverty and slavery there will be no beastly 
negro. But supposing that, without military govern- 
ment, such a crime as Mr. Booker describes should 
occur—I do not know what would be done with the 
criminal; but I am quite confident that a people wise 
enough to achieve social order without military govern- 
ment will known how to dispose of criminals; I believe 
they will have more wisdom than to chase him with 
officers who are “determined to have him,” and who, 
when they catch him, will be as brutal to him as he 
was to his victim. I may not know what is the best 
way to deal with criminals, though I think I do; but I 
am fully satisfied that what the people of Texas will 
do to the murderer in question, when they get him, is 
the worst way to deal with them, The hair of a dog 
may cure his bite, but murder cannot be abolished by 
murder. 


R. Henperson, of trenton, Ontario, puts to me the 
following question :— 

By economy and self-denial I have saved $1,coo. A young and 
industrious farmer in my neighborhood has been offered a farm at 
a price which will enable him to make money if he can secure 
$1,000 to complete the purchase, and he asks me to let him have 
my $1,000, for five years, at 7 per cent interest. Shall I take the 
risk and the interest, or say no to him, and leave him to grub along 
as a laborer for the rest of his days? 


If you lend the one thousand dollars at seven per 
cent interest, at the end of five years you will have 
appropriated from among the young farmer’s goods, 
three hundred and fifty dollars, that you will have done 
nothing to earn. Meantime he will have performed 
for you the useful service of taking care of your 
thousand dollars and returning it to you, for which 
you will pay him nothing. You run no risk and dono 
labor, yet he pays you three hundred and fifty dollars. 
He performs for you a considerable service, but you 
give him nothing. You ask me to tell you what you 
should do under the circumstances. Pardon me; you 
are the only person who should or can decide that 
question. You may lend the money and rob your 
neighbor of three hundred and fifty dollars; you may 
refuse to lend the money; you may lend the money 
and pay your neighbor for taking care of it for you; 
or you may lend it without either charging for its use 
or paying for its care. Either one of these things you 
‘may do. 
that will make you happiest. Sit down with yourself 
and decide whether torob your neighbor or to help him 
will make you happier. When you have decided, do 
what gives you the most happiness. This is what you 
should do, and it is what you will do. 


R. N, ALLEN, of this city, sends me the following 
letter :— 


I notice with interest an extension of the declaration of principles 
on the first page of your magazine, but after having been a regular 
reader of the publication since its inception, I must confess that 


What you should do is to pursue the course ~ 
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your position upon some points could be made more plain. For 
instance, in regard to ‘‘liberty to print.” In reviewing a new vol- 
ume of poems in a recent issue, you dwelt upon the pleasure you 
had derived from reading some of the verses to your little girl. It 
was refreshing to find, in a book notice, such a departure fromthe — 
reviewing by rule which most critics affect, besides which the sug- 
gestion of the whole article was that its author must be susceptible 
to the pure, the beautiful, and the good. 

Still retaining such impressions of the personality of the editor, it 
is with something of a shock that I find a page in your latest issue 
given up to Ezra Heywood, in which to plead his defense. I be- 
came acquainted with the ‘‘ Word” six years ago, and I well re- 
member the first article in it which attracted my attention. 

Much more have I read in the same vein in Heywood’s publications, 
and much which I feel certain you would not read, with any great 
degree of pleasure, to your little girl, or permit her to read. . 

Are we to understand that the TwenTizeTH CENTURY demands 
for all men the same ‘‘ liberty to print” that its editor assumes for 
himself, and that the most lascivious imaginings should not be re- 
strained from coming out of the press, though we should resent it 
if their authors should throw mere material filth upon our front 
doorsteps ? 

This letter affords me an opportunity, of which I am 
glad to avail myself, to say that many articles which 
were inexpressibly disgusting to me have appeared in 
Mr. Heywood’s paper. I have not read nor seen a copy 
of the “ Word” for a long time. I have no use for it, ~ 
and never allowed a number of it to fallinto thehands 
of my daughter, and never will if I can help myself. I 4 | 
think Mr. Heywood has made a mistake in publishing 
such a paper. ButI believe him to be a man whois 
moved by the purpose of elevating the race, and I 
think his imprisonment unjust. He did not force ~ 
people to read the “Word.” It was read by persons | 
who wished to read it and were willing to pay for the — 
privilege. If Mr. Heywood wishes to publish such a 
paper and other persons wish to buy it and read it, I 
cannot understand what right other people should have 
to interfere either with Mr. Heywood or his readers. 

If Mr. Heywood attempted to force people to read his 
paper the case would be entirely different. Igavehim 

a chance to defend himself in these columns because I 
believe he is a good man, albeit with bad tastein much — 
that he prints and suffers others to have printed in his _ 
paper. : : 

With regard to the “liberty to print,” Mr. Allen zs to 
understand that I demand “for all men the same lib- — 
erty to print” that I assume for myself. How cana © 
just person demand less? Shall I havelibertyand Mr. — 
Heywood not? What does “liberty to print” mean? — 
Does it mean liberty to print some things and not — 
others? Does it mean liberty to print only what is ~ 
generally approved? Ido not approve of much thatis — 
printed in defense of monopolies, the Church, military — 
Government, and the like. Must I then seek to have — 
such printing stopped? Indeed, not. I would defend — 
the right of a Catholic priest or Protectionist to print — 
what he likes, provided people were not forced to read 
it, as zealously as I would defend my own right to re- _ 
fute him if I can. - 

If there are persons who wish to print vulgar things, — 
or “the most lascivious imaginings,” and other persons — % 
who wish to buy and read these products of the press, . 
no one should interfere by force. There are wordsand — 
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passages in the Bible with which I would not defile 
the columns of the TwentTietH Century, but I would 
not have the printers of the Bible restrained by force. 
If there are persons who wish to print and read these 
vulgar things, no one should have the right nor exer- 
cise the power to interfere with him. 

It is not the business of the Government, or of part 
of the community, to protect morals or taste by force. 
All men should have the right to print whatever they 
please. If any man should attempt to compel another 
to read what he prints, he should then not complain if 
his invasion of the rights of others should meet with 
resistance and restraint. I choose what to print and 
what toread. Mr. Allen, no doubt, does so too. What 
right should we have to prevent others from doing the 
the same? 


History repeats itself :— 


The elders of the Christian Church at Richmond, Ky., have ex- 
pelled from membership L. E. Francis and wife, and Miss Cornelia 
Cornelieson for heresy in believing in the divinity of George Jacob 
Schweinfurth. All three have been very active in church work. 
‘They are well-to-do, educated, and refined. They have always 
held a high social position, and have given liberally to the support 
of theirchurch. Some time ago they accepted Schweinfurth, and 
have made several trips to ‘‘ heaven” at Rockford, Ill. Then they 
began to invite members to accept their faith. This at once 
brought out active measures against them. Charges were pre- 
ferred, and on trial they failed to appear and were expelled. 


This is just what happened to the disciples of Jesus 


in the Jewish Church, and it is just what would hap- 


pen if the real Jesus were here tcday. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know whether the brass 
bar checks sometimes issued by saloon keepers are 
legal money. A bar check is a bit of brass similar 
in form to a coin and stamped, for example: “ Five 


cents. Good for a drink at Joe Brown’s saloon.” It 
is money in the sense that currency is money. It is 
not legal. It is subject to a tax of ten percent. This 


is an unjust and oppressive monopoly tax and should 
be ignored. There should be no tax on any kind of 
money orcurrency. The people should be free to com- 
pete with the politicians and bankers in the manufac- 
ture of money. 


Rent, interest, profits, and taxes represent the money 
taken away by force, or the operation of ‘law and order,” 
from working people, and appropriated by persons who 
do no work, or else do useless or injurious work. If 
you could estimate rent, interest, profit, and taxes, you 
would know by just how much working people are 
robbed. Working people get wages. Wages represent 
what is left of the wealth that working people produce 
after the Land Lord, the Lend Lord, the Trade Lord, 
and the Political Lord have forcibly or fraudulently 
appropriated rent, interest, profits, and taxes. This is 
why wealth producers are poor and many non-pro- 
ducers are rich. 


Ir is better to serve men than to worship God; but 
there is ho reason why one should not worship God if 
he can find him. 


- 
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WILL our subscribers who are in arrears kindly pay 
up? We need the money. 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


THE DAWIN- OBRATHICS. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


(The heart of a tree. A man-ape, a woman-ape. 
welight, thousands of years ago.) 


Lt zs early 


MAN-APE, 


You know that huge tree by the small stream’s edge, 
Where dwells, with two weak babes, the pair we hate? 


WOMAN-APE, 
I know. 
MAN-APE, 
Tonight both sire and dam will join 
The great dance in the valley at moonrise. I 
Shall mix not with them, this once, nor do thou. 


WOMAN-APE, 


Why thus resolve? The Moon-God may be wroth 
If we shriek not his praise and gash ourselves 
On this the sacred night when he beams full. 


MAN-APE, 


’Tis a mild god. His wrath we need not fear. 

He is not like the Sun-God, who darts death, 

Nor like the erratic lightning, nor its mate, 

The August thunder—nay, nor like those gods 

Of snow, flood, pest, grim powers we dare not slight. 
Stay thou, as I have bid thee. When those babes, 
Left all alone, are slumbering, seek their sides, 

Leap at their throats and choke them. Afterward 
Bring me their corpses to that cave whose mouth 

Is bearded thick with vines—you know the spot. 
There shall I feast that have not sucked man’s blood 
For days, but starve lean-lipped on herb and root. 


WOMAN-APE, 
I will obey thee. 
MAN- APE, 
Else, I'll beat thee so 
That thou shalt writhe and rave beneath my strokes! 


(He goes away, and the woman-ape muses.) 


WOMAN-APE, 


There, in a covert of cool leaves, with limbs 
Laid languid on the bough’s clean brawn of bark, 
Slumbers my babe. If I indeed should slip 
At moonrise to that big stream-bowering tree, 
Clutch those two babes and choke them ere they waked, 
Hurrying their dead forms to the cave where crouched 
My mate, with hunger’s glare in his fierce eyes 
Between dark fells of hair on brows and cheeks,— 
If so I obeyed this murderous hest of his, 
What chance for my poor babe, some future eve, 
When parents of those twain I late had killed 
Should scent my guilt and lust for vengeance dread ?... 
Nay, I'll not do this work he bade me do,— 
Not though he beat me till my yells rang out 
Keener than those wild voices that erelong 
Shall fill the valley at moonrise, when mad throngs 
Tear limb-from-limb our heaven-doomed captives’ frames 
And toss their bleeding fragments to the stars | 

New York, 
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THE MORALS OF THE ASYMPTOTE. 


BY HUDOR GENONE, 


Probably you do not know what an asymptote is. 
No, I thought not. Very few besides teachers of the 
higher mathematics do. An asymptote is a line so 
drawn toa curve as to continually approach it and to 
become tangent to it at an infinite distance. Not very 
clear that! I mean to ordinary people. Well, let me 
try and put it so that you can understand. See this 
diagram :— 


B C is the curve (mathematically a conic section, 
the curve of a hyperbola), and A B is the line drawn 
tangent (that is touching) at the point B, supposed to 
be at an infinite distance from A. What do we, worms 
as we are, know about infinite distances? I confess 
not much; but the little one worm knows he will try 
—as in duty bound—to tell the rest of the worms. 

Suppose the line A B, at a certain point, marked 1 
on the diagram, shall be one mile from the point on 
the curve B C opposite, also marked 1. To go on sup- 
posing, at the points 2, 2, the line and the curve shall 
be half a mile apart ; at the points 3, 3, one quarter of 
a mile; at 4, 4, one eighth; at 5,5, one-sixteenth, and 
so on. 


Now, like all really important things, this asymp- — 


tote business looks quite simple. If one line con- 
tinually approaches another, why, of course, some 
time or other they must touch. Plain, isn’t it? Well, 
just you try and see how plain itis. Stay in someday 
at lunch time and start figuring. If the half hour 
won’t do (and it won’t), sit up after the rest of the 
family have gone to bed. Take all the next Sunday 
(you'll keep that one Sabbath wholly, I warrant you). 
Take your two weeks’ vacation. Retire from active 
business and devote the rest of your natural life. You 
are now forty, say. If you live till one hundred, and 
figure all your spare time, you’ll learn considerable 
about decimal fractions, but you won’t be any nearer 
the answer than when you began. 

Leave the sum as a legacy to your offspring. One 
thing will happen sure; some one at some time—no 
matter how great his turn for mathematics—will get 
disgusted and quit, realizing that no fraction can be 
so small that you can’t take half of it. So he quits no 
nearer an answer than his ancestor. 

Now you jump toaconclusion. You say, such being 
the case, the two lines will xever meet, and mathemati- 
cally you will be quite correct—they never will. 
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But how about the definition? How about one line 
“continually approaching” the other? You say, of 
course, if the two continually approach, some time or 
other ¢hey must meet, and logically you will be quite cor- 
rect—they must. 

Ha! ha! Didn’tI tell you we were worms? Haven't 

I bothered you finely? ‘The lines can’t meet, and they 
must meet; they will, and they won’t; they do and they 
don’t. . 
How do I account for all this? My dear sir, I don’t 
attempt to account for it, and generally, let me observe, 
I save myself lots of trouble by never attempting to ac- 
count for the unaccountable. | 

But for all that, this ought to suffice to give you a 
glimmering glimpse of the nature of one sort of in- 
finity, and to amply demonstrate the conceivableness 
of the inconceivable. The fact is, that along every line 
of research you will arrive at vanishing points of na- 
tural law (or perhaps I ought to say comprehensible 
law) where the old order changes. 

We all agree that the powers of the human mind are 
limited; but few really know its limitations. For in- 
stance, take a cubic foot of ice, a solid, subject to the 
laws of solids. Let it melt by the interposition of a 
new condition—heat, and you havea cubic foot of water, 
a liquid—subject to the laws of its present being. Go- 
ing still further, the water—by further application of 
heat—may be resolved into vapor, and that again into 
the elements oxygen and hydrogen. When this resolu- — 
tion has been effected, we pass out of the region of phys- 
ics, and for further information rely upon the atomic 
theory and the science of chemistry. If you are fond 
of such things, and desire to know more, I strongly 
recommend a course in the mechanics of molecules, a 
diligent comparison of the effects of action of mass 
upon mass, first according to Kepler’s laws, and next 
after the manner theorized upon by Boscovitch. 

No less certainly are the bodies of mankind male and 
female than are their minds subjective and objective; 
or, to put it another way, endogenous or exogenous, 
One class always says: “They must touch;” the other: 
“They zever can.” Both classes perceive the universe ; 
one class to account for it, conjures up a bigger mE 
(xth) doing something, perhaps with a crowbar, to ~ 
start things. The other class insists that there was no 
starter, and regards man as a species of jockey riding 
a runaway nag round the race course of time. 

One crowd believes in “ foreordination;” the other 
in “free will.” One declares for “the truth as it is” in 
science; the other “as it is” in gimcracks, Let me 
tell you what will be, is; what hasn’t been, may be. 
Rightly looked at there is science in “ gimcracks,” and 
wrongly looked at, gimcracks in science. 

A great deal depends upon how you look at things, 
When a boy I had two kinds of hunger, one for bread, 
the other for pie. In the Irish famine the fine peas- 
antry preferred to starve rather than eat the “yally 
male.” JI presume the blacks of Carolina would do the 
same in a like case as to oatmeal. One set of minds . 
looks upon this race of ours as created “a little lower 
than the angels,” another set as if we were onlya little 
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higher than the monkeys. One “swears by” Descartes 
with his “‘cogito ergo sum’; the other believes that Kant 
' demolished this theory. Two people smell mint; one 
is reminded of roast lamb, the other of a julep; so it 
goes. 

The power of avoiding absurdities is better (and also 
rarer) than of comprehending abstrusities, 

Take prejudice out of things at one end and fear 
out at the other, and what have you left? In nine 
cases out of ten egotism, pure and simple, nothing but 
that ; the fellow who does the taking is most always so 
conceited as to be insufferable. Take me for an ex- 
ample, (not that I advise this course generally, but for 
once), here I am, a simple, plain, pseudonymous citizen 
in the gas business, with no superstitions, nor yet scares, 
‘and I find myself mighty lonesome. I try, I dotry, hard 
to teach folks the right way of thinking; but for some 
reason I don’t succeed much. 

I was talking to Mrs. Genone some evenings ago, and 
because she kept quiet a good while and didn’t attempt 
(as usual) to tell me “ what I lacked was faith,” I began 
to perk myself on having begun a good work ;—so perked 
that I bragged a bit, about what good I hoped to effect 
in the world. Mrs. Genone and I were waiting for the 
doctor. Nan was ill—with a curious disease; one symp- 
tom makes her late ten minutes at meals. I wonder if 
any of you knowacure. However, this is immaterial. 
Said I: The time will come, my dear, when people will 
study my writings. It wouldn’t surprise me if some 
day they got up Genone societies ;—who knows? even as 
far west as Milwaukee. Mrs. Genone said she thought 
it would be a good plan to get up societies, just as I 
said. Allof us like to be appreciated and understood 
by those we love; so I smiled and listened, and she 
went on to say: ‘‘Societies for the suppression of 
Genones.” However, this seems to be immaterial too; 
only I may as well mention, while I think of it, that it 
is one thing to suppress and quite another to prevent. 
In all ages societies innumerable have tried to suppress 
the truth, but they never have made any great business 
success at preventing it. 

New York. 


A REVIEW OF CHIERO-SAZEM” BY THE 
AUTHOR. 


Brook ing, Mass., September 13, 1890. 
To Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost : 

May I give myself the pleasure of serding you a copy 
of my novel, “‘ Hiero-salem, the Foundation of Peace?’ 
The purpose of the book is to show that liberty to 
allis the only foundation for peace, and that it is the 
right of humanity, because, appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, humanity is fundamentally good! So 
that if the race were educated in a life of liberty the 
result would be that each person would choose the 
highest good compatible with his and her degree of 
development. 

As the author accepts the theory of evolution, the 
story claims that there are as many distinct planes of 
good as there are distinct degrees of development at 
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which the Ego must successively arrive as he climbs up 
on his unfolding way toward that divine humanity which 
is yet to be his glory and delight. And that, therefore, 
nothing more should be expected of bird, plant, beast, 
animal man, rational man, or the spiritually developed 
man or woman than that each should be his best self, 
while leaving every other to that same freedom beloved 
of God and man. But as responsibility is commen- 
surate with ability, it is claimed that the class of 
humanity who, by faithful continuance in well-doing 
through many previous incarnations, have left common 
low desires, fightings, and fears behind them, it is 
claimed that these, having thus developed acapacity for 
immortality, are bound to accomplish immortal deeds 
for this country at this great epoch! 

The story suggests that these last are the liberty 
lovers of this age, and that we have only false theology 
and consequent false social conditions to thank for the 
fact that some real liberty lovers of today seem to be 
so tumultuously full of fightings, fears, and crude de- 
sires. 

The story opens at a time, forty odd years ago, when 
a liberty lover had returned to a town near Boston 
after wandering the world over for twenty years. 

He had just come back from India, and his occult 
studies there had determined him to set up a home in 
America, the land of liberty, for he was convinced that 
this was the era and the country in which the grand old 
heroes of olden times should be again incarnated, 
that they might wage that peaceful battle for liberty 
which is somuch more stupendous a task than is any 
fight fought on field of blood. These souls, he believed, 
had terrific powers for good or for self-destruction, for 
that those who were capable of immortality were also 
capable of self-annihilation! 

He hoped that, as he had always lived on a high plane 
of self-control and in close alliance with the mighty 
spirits of the past, he might win some such spirit of 
peace, purity, and freedom to take up life again on earth 
by entering a body which should be born under his 
roof, 

But he had never seen a woman to whom he had 
dared to tell his weird and crazing theories. He knew 
that for twenty years he had been called a madman; 
and he knew that he was mad in the same sense in 
which any man is mad who is sometimes obcessed by 
furious, devil-like spirits, and sometimes by the real 
lovers of peace and purity. And he knew that, when 
he left India, it was as if he had been driven on by the 
furious passions of a rabbi who had committed suicide 
and had died banned by his synagogue, and who, earth- 
bound, now furiously desired a body again, that in 
the body he might re-fight his old battles and re-drink 
his desires. So, sailing from India, crossing the Pacific, 
and then this country, Daniel Heem had arrived at his 
boyhood’s home, where at a country picnic of forty 
years ago he met the eyes of this rabbi’s daughter, 
who was at the moment also possessed by her father’s 
passionate, purposeful soul. 

This disembodied furious spirit of this rabbi over- 
bears the freedom of both man and woman, and drives 
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them to a marriage in order that he shall thus securea 
re-embodiment again on earth. Daniel Heem (being a 
dweller between two worlds) sees all the conditions of 
the case. Part of his nature rebels, but he suddenly 
yields under the idea that the Elois and the Heems 
were all, in a sense, liberty lovers,and that the uniting 
of the Eloi and Heem nature will bring about that 
blending of certain opposite characteristics from whicha 
noble race might spring—a race which, he declares, will 
thus be Eloi-Heems or Eloi-Hims, gods. But though 
Christian minister and Hebrew rabbi do what they can 
to “sanctify” the marriage, yet both parties to the con- 
tract feel that the influence which impels them is so 
diabolical that the marriage is not consummated really 
until the Eloiheems have moved to their Wisconsin 
wilderness home. And all this time Daniel Heem (the 
lover of peace and purity, and the pitiful friend of the 
tremendous soul who was thus haunting him) in strug- 
gling against the machinations of Eloi, who tries to get 
him to live the life which the rabbi relished, or else to 
commit suicide, that he (Rabbi Eloi) might step 
into Daniel’s strong body; or else, if these plans fail, 
the rabbi proposed to be incarnated under Daniel’s 
roof—in the home whose law was the right of every 
man and woman to be his and her best self, he and she 
being judge who that best self is and what that best 
self has to doin the world. The story shows that the 
tormented spirit knew that the time had come when, 
at this next incarnation, he must either attain immor- 
tality or be blotted out of the generations of men. For 
that the man divine within him must conquer the beast- 
element there or the beast-element of his nature would 
utterly ravage and destroy all there was in him—even 
the elements of his own brutality, completing so an ut- 
ter annihilation. 

He loved life, the fight, frolic, and fury of it! And 
was in araging heli of horror at being shut out of the 
things of the flesh! 

But not to give birth to lovers of license did Daniel 
mean to set up a conjugal home. So he fought the 
rabbi back. Yet, wise as he was, he had forgotten that 
the mother is the priestess of the mystery of life; that it 
is the mother who, unwittingly or with a purpose, selects 


the soul which she incarnates in her flesh. Soit came > 


about that Althea Eloi’s love of her father, and longing 
to have him with them in their wilderness home, held 
the poor disembodied soul within her sphere, and se- 
cured for him what he determined to have—that was, 
a launch into life on earth again! The triumphant 
spirit of license succeeds, at times, in rending Daniel 
Heem from his principles of freedom to all, and re- 
strains him from carrying out that fair, frank dealing 
with his wife which would have made her a co-worker 
with his plans. The result was, at the first breath of the 
baby-body the Peri-like spirit of the mighty man was 
homed again in flesh. 

This is a fiction founded on ideals. And soit is shown 
that Daniel recognized, looking out of the eyes of the 
babe, the spirit of the passion-driven rabbi, and knew 
that the very embodiment of licentiousness had come 
to shelter in the home of liberty. And he saw that the 
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problem of his home must henceforth be the same as is 


the problem of this “home of the brave and the free,” » 3 


namely: How shall license-lovers learn to live accord- 


ing to the law of that liberty which secures each in the _ 


freedom dear to all? 

To make atrue Eloihim, or god-man, of the bedeviled, 
domineering old soul (now called Robert Eloiheem), 
was the task to which Daniel Heem settled, by trying 
to instruct him in the meaning of the law of this Eloi- 
heem home: “ Each individual is a unit, and has to ex- 
ecute in life a part characteristic of his cause of being. 
Each is an idea and an identity. But when needful 
each may unite with others, equally self-conscious and 
independent, for the creation of the greatest good to 
the greatest number. And, in order to express the 
thought of the perfect right of every individual (hus- 
band and wife, son and daughter,) to free self-develop- 
ment, Daniel adopted and adapted the Pythagorean 
problem of life, seen on the cover of the book. He 
called it the diagram of the Eloi-heem commonwealth. 
Which wealth, he held, was the wealth of ail kinds, 
which can only accrue through the happy development 
of the good things which abound everywhere, in man 
and around him. And thatthe true Eloihim (or god- 
like) way of living is to always see good and only good 
everywhere. For that, in fact, the old question of so- 
called good and bad is resolvable into the question of 
the use and the abuse of ability to do or be this or that. 
Ail use being worship, all abuse blasphemy of one’s best 
nature. 

After the embodiment of this Eloi-soul, Daniel re- 
turned to his own old harmonious order of life. And, 
in the course of time, into the midst of the lofty condi- 
tions of the Eloi-heems, a real liberty-loving soul was 
born. She was called Ethel Eloiheem. She early com- 
prehended Daniel’s idea that the right to life, liberty, 


and the pursuit (yes, and the finding of) happiness, was — q 


the right of every being on earth. 

Daniel upholds her in giving free play to her facul- 
ties; but the mother and Robert do not understand her; 
for the lovers of any degree of license can never appre- 
hend the purity, poise, and perfectness of that divine 
thing called liberty. Ethel early recognizes herself 
as a priestess of the new power of the new age—and 
dares to be the beautiful (but incomprehensible) new 
wonder, which the real, dual-natured, on-coming Amer- 
ican woman isto be! She endures years of suffering 


ae 


(as has Columbia) before she is able to (not adjust her 
liberty-loving nature to the complications which false 
theology has brought on the world, but) adjust false the- _ q 
ological statements and false social conditions to the — 


demands of liberty-loving nature. 


But as Queen of the Home she at last partly accom- a 


plishes this. While, without intruding on Robert, (the 
license-lover,) she holds high rule in her soul’s do- 
minions, and lets the overflow of the peace and pleasure 
there baptize others into this new life of the new age! 


The book is full of flashes of suggestions, which will — a 


be more fully unfolded in the forthcoming novels. But 
in the new home of which Ethel becomes queen all the 


questions of the day are discussed and worked outina 
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way which makes the free government (?) of this self- 
governed family representative of the conditions which 
would accrue in the national Government family; if, 
then, (asin the Eloiheem home) every sister and brother 
was in perfect freedom, and if, then, the only competi- 
tion was that in which each strives to be greatest only in 
that way in which he or she ts greatest who best serves 
the greatest number and asks least for self in return. 
_ If Daniel Heem’s family at last better practicalized 
their ideal of liberty than our national family has yet 
done, it is because Daniel and daughter were free alike 
from ignorant religiousness and religious-ignorance, 
and were filled instead with the power to see Jehovah 
in humanity, and to look newness of life into everything 
that moves upward onthe eight-fold path cf universal 
being. EK. L. Mason. 


MUSINGS. 


BY OTTO WETTSTEIN, 


To reconcile the existence of evil in the world with 
the existence of a just God, the doctrine of man’s free 
moral agency was invented by a cunning priesthood. 
But what an irony to sense, what an insult to reason, 
what a burlesque in philosophy! And it is a paradox 
that while Church and State unite to preach and teach 
the monstrous doctrine and ho'd man accountable ac- 
cordingly, they forthwith proceed in their educational 
capacity to give the lie to the doctrine; for, if man isa 
free moral agent without religion and education, why 
educate him? If heis not a free moral agent without 
religion and education, why send him to the peniten- 
_tiary, gallows, or hell? 


This doctrine annuls all natural law of cause and ef- 
fect,and posits miracles. It insists that certain causes 
may produce certain results (for good), but that iden- 
tical causes may produce other results, diametrically 
opposite in character at the same time. It places 
Judas and Christ, Topsy and Emerson, on the same 
moral plane, and complacently insists that all alike 
are free moral agents to lead a life of absolute purity 
and perfection ! 


But the Church well knows, and the State should 
know, that the doctrine is a monstrous fraud—that it 
implies perfection, wisdom, absolute purity, indeed 
omniscience for all frail, decrepit, imperfect human- 
ity. Yet the Church has postulated these attributes 
only for God, Christ, the angels, unless it include the 
Pope! But to justify eternal damnation, to put hell 
upon a firm and an apparently logical basis, and to make 
the Church 4 moral and a physical necessity, it has in- 
sisted, and now insists, that all mankind, whether born 
of thieves or libertines, reared in gutter or den of in- 
famy, are all alike responsible for their actions to the 
- Lord and State, and all must live and act an equally 
pure and moral life, or will be “sent up” here, or 
“sent down” hereafter. 


Anarchy, free love, and kindred doctrines might be 
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well enough for Utopia or a world peopled with ideally 
perfect men and women, all of whom would be a law 
unto themselves, and ever just to others; but are 
hardly practical in a world composed largely of the 
ignorant, cunning, and vicious. George Eliot and 
Prof. Lewes were Anarchists and free lovers. Let the 
Church cease to exhaust the energies and wealth of 
the people by preaching myths, miracles, and a vicious 
system of morals, based upon mystic and uncertain 
future rewards and punishments, and instead teach a 
practical system of morals based upon natural laws— 
as practiced by the illustrious authors above named— 
and soon there will be no further use for the police- 
man’s club or hell. 


Ah, there’s the rub! Extinguish the fires of hell 
and the clergymen’s vocation is gone. Their life of 
revelry and opulence would cease. Therefore, unless 
extinguished by the pew, the puipit will continue to 
stir up the flames. 


But without a hell we have no Christianity. The 
latter is based upon hell. Extinguish the fires of hell, 
and you extinguish Christianity. Well may the more 
thoughtful minds, lately assembled to revise an ob- 
noxious creed, hesitate to apply the scalpel to that 
hoary and musty catechism! In it (revision) they see 
their impending doom—but the beginning of the end. 
Take out infant damnation ; let the poor heathen find 
salvation without Christ; save those of good deeds, 
but little faith, and the mission of Christ were, indeed, 
a lamentable failure, his sacrifice deliberate slaughter, 
and the pretensions of the Church a self-confessed 
fraud. If the infant is not damned, if the heathen is 
saved without Christ, would it not have been infinitely 
better if we had all died in infancy, or all been born Hot- 
tentots, and thus saved, than to have been born Chris- 
tians, and thus, perchance, eternally damned ? 


Nine-tenths of our modern, so-called “ progressive 
preachers” reason like Atheists in the language of 
Theists. This is to pander to popular prejudice or 
not to shock the superstitious. They repudiate all 
original conceptions of a God, but still pretend to be- 
lieve ina God. They repudiate a God invested with 
personality; then, in turn, invest with personality some- 
thing that has not a shadow of resemblance to person- 
ality. They kill the venerable God of their great grand- 
parents; then attempt to create a new God out of 
something which cannot absolutely be so fashioned. 


The Christian’s idea of a God is based upon the 
Bible. The God there defined, plain and indisputable, 
is a person—“ very like” man. Until within, compara- 
tively, very few years ago, all Christendom held this 
view. And almost all now repudiating this idea, once 
unqualifiedly believed it. Itis from the Bible they re- 
ceived their first lessons in theology, and later on all 
their knowledge of any God. Without this Bible, with- 
out this inherited belief from generation to genera- 
tion, without these lessons of their childhood and 
youth, not one of them would now have an idea of a 
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God at all. All would be Atheists. For there is no 
other school, no other institution, no other source, no 
philosophy, and no science that has revealed, taught, 
or postulated any other God. Therefore, 7 zs the 
Bible-God or none! Therefore, the sole origin of all 
ideas concerning God, the sole basis for the Christian’s 
faith is, and has been, the Bible, and nothing else. 
When the Bible then and its plainest words are re- 
pudiated by our modern divines of the Beecher, Parker, 
Savage, and Swing school of thought, what is the use 
of still posing as Theists, of putting new wine into old 
bottles, of using Bible terms and phtrases for ideas 
contradictory to its teachings? Or where is the con- 
sistency, when a personal God is denied, to profess a 
belief in a God at all? 


They are Atheists— pure and unalloyed, but either 
cowardly or dull in their perception. What they be- 
lieve in is not a God at all, but something else of each 
one’s individual creation. Herbert Spencer calls it 
“The Unknowable,” or “The Infinite and Eternal 
Energy behind Phenomena”; Minot J. Savage, “ Eter- 
nal Being”; Prof. Swing, in poetic strains, “ Our 
Heavenly Father,” who is “in the laughter of a child, 
in the morning star,” etc. The Ofen Court, even though 
radically Atheistic, and an exponent of the best scien- 
tific thought in the world, as a kind of a diversion 
from lator to refreshments, probably, struggles heroic- 
ally to conciliate what it knows with that which it 
knows it don’t know! But facts, science, and the tele- 
scope reveal another synthesis. There is no intelli- 

gence in ethereal space, no mind without a brain. 
Chemistry —the eternal attribute of each atom—which in 
lesser or greater aggregation, will-less, soul-less and 
sense less, fortuitously fashions all phenomena—is the 
only true first cause, creator, and builder ot all cosmic 
forms and life. Involving all back to lowest forms, in- 
stead of to one highest form, this explains the problem. 

Rochelle, Ills. 


MIRACLES. 


BY T. DARLEY ALLEN. 


Infidels declare a miracle to be a transgression of the 
unalterable laws of nature, and therefore not possible 
under any circumstances. But no one can prove that 
natural laws are so inflexible that God would not, fora 
special purpose, violate them. Their violation is not 
to remedy any defect in nature, as some objectors as- 
sert, but to serve as an attestation that certain persons 
have been intrusted with a message from God to men. 
A divine revelation must come properly authenticated. 
Unless a person, professing to have such, perform mira- 
cles as a proof that God is with him, no one would be 
able to judge as to the truth or falsity of his assertion. 

It has been assumed by many writers that a miracle 
is not a violation or suspension of the laws of nature, 
but simply the exertion of the Creator’s will upon na- 
ture. We interfere with no natural law in lifting a 
book; we only exert a higher force among the laws. 
The Supreme’ Being, in the same manner—by simply 
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exerting his will amid the forces of nature—can uplift 4 ) 
“There areno ~ 


a mountain or give life to the dead. 
laws of the universe,” says a popular writer, “except 
the direct agency of God. 
arrest a subject-law, there is no suspension of the laws 


If, then, he interposes to 


of nature; it is still the supreme lawin operation. For ~~ 


example: By the law of gravitation, a ball dropped 
from the top of a tower falls to theearth. But suppose 
aman catches it in his hand, is the law of gravitation 
suspended? Notatall. A controlling law is brought 
into operation to which this law is obedient. Thus 
you have the agency of God in miracles,” 

An objection to the evidence from miracles is urged 


from the reputed supernatural wonders of Aristeas, 4 


Apollonius, Pythagoras, the Romish church, and Spirit- 
ualism ; but this argument deserves not serious refuta- 
tion. None of these pretended miracles can stand the 
light of an intelligent education, but vanish the mo- 
ment they are brought into comparison with the well- 


attested miracles of Christianity—works which were 4 | 


performed publicly in the sight of incredulous multi- 


tudes—works wrought not through a knowledge of ~ 


science or legerdemain, but which were of a character 


that precluded all chances of deception, and the testi- 


mony to which was sealed by the blood of thousands. 
The evidence, on which the historic reality of the 
Gospel miracles rests, is perfect, as even Rousseau once 


admitted. This great skeptic acknowledged thatif the 4 


miracles did not occur, then the existence of the vast 


amount of evidence in their favor is more miraculous —_ 


than the miracles themselves. 

The diffusion of Christianity in the first three cen- 
turies is a proof of the truth of miracles, than which 
there cannot be astronger. For, unless we admit the 
supernatural works of Jesus and his apostles, we can- 


not explain why hundreds of thousands embraced a ~ 


religion which was without the sanction of authority, 
and the founder of which was one who was crucified as 
a malefactor. Had no convincing proof of the divinity 
of Christ been given, it would have been impossible for 
Christianity—a religion that promised nothing but a 
life of self-denial and suffering—to have caused so many 


to forsake for it the religions in which they and their © 
For that multi- 


fathers had been taught to believe. 
tudes embraced Christianity in the early ages is cer- 
tain. Tacitus, about thirty years after the death of 


Christ, said of Christianity: “This pernicious super- 


stition, though checked for a while, broke out again 


and spread not only over Judea but reached the city of 
At first they only were apprehended who 
confessed themselves to be of that sect; afterward a 


Rome also. 


vast multitude were discovered and cruelly punished.” 


From the well-known epistle of Pliny to Trajan, writ- 
ten about 112 A D, is extracted the following: “Many | 
of every age, of every rank, and of both sexes (have be- _ 
come Christians); for this superstition is spreadlikea 
contagion, not only into cities and towns, but into coun-. 


try villages also.” About 138 A.D., Justin Martyr ob- 


served: “There is nota nation, Greek or barbarian, orof 


any other name, even of those who wander in tribes, and 
live in tents, among whom prayers and thanksgivings 


a8 


as 
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are not offered to the Father and Creator of the Uni- 
verse in the name of the crucified Jesus.” And Chris- 
tianity kept on increasing until in the year 300 A.D., it 
became the established religion of the Roman empire, 
and idolatry was abolished. 

Kingston, Ont. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES FROM AN OBSERVER. 


The railroad strike added an incident to my stock of 
stories that to my own mind havea meaning. I have 
since related this incident several times, with the re- 
sult that some of my hearers have thought it brimful 
of fun, while others have seen in it just nothing. It oc- 
curred in Connecticut, in a little place on the trunk rail- 
road line, which at the moment was quite demoralized 
by the strike. A party of ladies were seated on a ve- 
tanda, when one—a conscientious Presbyterian and 
propagandist teetotaller—permitted her sentiments as 
to the strike to burst. She thought the strikers a 
superlatively bad lot. Lazy, impudent, ungrateful, 
Sabbath-breaking, drunken—and perhaps worse. Now, 
it happened that one of the party, as all present save 
the talker knew, was the wife of a wicked social dis- 
turber. So the rest were put in a trying position. This 
wife might reply in the spirit of the Christian lady ; 
and then would follow a scene. The talker had the 
floor to herself a good, long while, the others wonder- 
ing how the situation would culminate. At last, the 
good woman exhausted the subject and herself, fin- 
ishing with a round denunciation of the malcontents 
among the working people and all their sympathizers. 
She stopped. Silence. What, the rest were asking 
themselves, was to be the reply from that little woman 
who until now had quieted the storm in her bosom? It 
happened that the Christian lady’s pet dog had made 
up to the social disturber’s wife, and was sitting at her 
side, fat, docile, and contented, blinking while she ran 
her fingers over his head and about his ears. What 
she said was: “Jack, how perfectly happy you’d be if 
you always had some slavey to scratch your head!” 
And the Christian lady thereupon dashed into a de- 
scription of her dog’s luxurious ways, which in fervor, 
sympathy, vividness, and truth equaled her talk about 
the strikers. 


I have another story about a woman which illustrates 
something. She is an Irishwoman, this one, bright, 
witty, entertaining, as an educated Irishwoman cannot 
help being. She was telling me of a gathering in a 


q certain hotel parlor in the Green Isle soon after one 


of the periodical uprisings among the Irish people 
against landlordism. In mentioning certain facts re- 
garding the persons present at this meeting, she spoke 
of the imprisonment of this one or that as a matter of 
course. I remarked that it was a strange condition of 
affairs—that in which the prison had lost its taint. 
“Taint!” she cried. “Not to hav® been in jail was a 
disgrace !” 


I have lately received several letters in which, as if 


_ after some fashion of reform, the writers have avoided 
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the use of titles. Well enough, perhaps, this disavowal 
of intention to bend the knee to the distinctions of a false 
society. But occasionally I find for titles a certain use 
still. They are at times an index, if not to station, at 
least to sex or position or occupation, the same as 
“wid.,” meaning “ widow,” after Mrs. O’Brien’s namein 
the directory, or “clk.” for “clerk ” after J. Jones’s, or 
“comp.” for “compositor” after T. Green’s. Again, if 
Mr. White is a “Rev.” and I, an Agnostic, address him 
as such, he knows just the extent to which I revere his 
reverence, and yet I do not offend him by purposely 
withholding a cheap courtesy. What do titles of rank 
amount to nowadays? Indexes. Little else. “Col.” 
may apply toa Salvation Army tambourinist; “ Prof.” to 
a dog trainer, “Capt.” to acanal boat man. No; I’m 
not reforming titles, no more than am I fighting it out 
to a finish on the question of where the pen should cross 
the 6 ti7? 


I lately met an Antihomoist. He explained him- 
self by taking apart his label. “ Anti”—that is clear 
enough, “Homo”—man. “Ist ”—familiar. Plain, 
now. He was against manasan institution. He favored 
his extinction. The source of all evil wasman. Trace 
Oppression, corruption, sin, stupidity, rent, robbery, 
bad politics, bad manners, back to their beginnings—it 
was to one and the same vile institution, man. All so- 
cial and individual badness—where could it exist but 
inman? Therefore, but one logical conclusion lay be- 
fore the thinker. Abolish man. To this Antihomoist 
the Anarchist was a mere conservative. 


Misunderstanding is indeed, as we all remark every 
day, an ever-fruitful cause of difference. Hereis acol- 
loquy that took place in my presence on a down-town 
train at the Chatham square junction of the elevated 
road: Passenger—who had not understood the call of 
the guard as to changing cars—“ Does this train go to 
City Hall?” Guard—who did not understand that pas- 
senger was a Stranger in the city—“ This train for South 
Ferry.” Passenger—‘ But does it go to City Hall?” 
Guard, fiercely—“ South Ferry, I tell you!” Passenger, 
helplessly—“ Dol get off it at City Hall?” Guard, threat- 
eningly—“ Don’t you try to guy me!” Passenger—* I 
want to go to City Hall.” Guard, shoving passenger— 
“Oh! Get off!” It reminded me of a Cooper Union 
sociological debate. 


If you wish to know the state of the labor market, let 
a ton of coal lie on the pavement at your door for half 
a day. It will do the work of a bait for the unem- 
ployed. White men and black; old tottery fellows in 
rags; thin-legged, half-grown lads; chaps who have 
seen better days; rummy old codgers wanting the price 
of adrink; fathers of families needing bread for fam- 
ishing children—a procession of them will ring your 
door-bell and plead for the bit of a job. Ask them 
questions, and you’ll know more about the labor ques- 
tion than the census commissioner himself, 


It is error alone that needs the support of Govern 
ment.—| Thomas Jefferson. 
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The Address. 


RUBE BURROW, THE OUTLAW, 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, OCTOBER 109, 1890, 


About ten days ago, Rube Burrow, the outlaw, was 
killed. The circumstances attending his death were 
as exciting as the incidents that characterized the last 
five or six years of his life. The daily papers very 
elaborately described how he was overpowered and im- 
prisoned ; how he escaped from prison; how he might 
have gone free; and how he lost his life because, after 
being free, he went to the man who had taken some 
money from him when he was imprisoned and at- 
tempted to get back his treasure. This man shot him 
and was, in turn, very badly, if not mortally, wounded 
by him before he died, which he did in three minutes 
after he was shot. 

Rube Burrow died, as the saying goes “ with his boots 
on.” He died as he probably would have chosen to. 
The manner of his death was in keeping with his bold 
and desperate career, for he was a very daring train 
robber, and had killed ten or twelve men. 

Rube Burrow’s career furnishes an ideal story for 
that class of persons who delight to warn the young 
against the danger of reading “blood and thunder” 
literature of the so-called dime novel sort. When he 
was a lad (he was only thirty-two when he was killed) 
he read dime novels, and familiarized himself particu- 
larly with the history of Jesse James. He thus became 
infatuated with the idea of becoming a highwayman 
and train robber. At sixteen years of age he “held 
up’ a farmer on a road near his home and robbed him 


of a considerable sum of money. The farmer recog-. 


nized him and told Rube’s father what the boy had 
done. Rube’s father thrashed him and made him re- 
turn the farmer’s money. 

This seems to have damped the young robber’s ardor 
for a while, but in the course of ten years or so the old 
passion came back on him again, and he began a career 
of systematic train robbing, in which he did not hesi- 
tate to murder any one who attempted to interfere with 
him while at work or capture him after he had escaped 
with his booty. He robbed many trains, sometimes 
stripping passengers of their wealth, but generally con- 
fining himself to such plunder as could be secured from 
the express company’s safe. In this way he got posses- 
sion of many thousand dollars. 

Before proceeding to comment on this man’s character 
and career, I wish to say plainly that he and his deeds 
are utterly abhorrent and repulsive to me. I can think 
of him only with shrinking and horror. He was a rob- 
ber and murderer. He never killed but one man who 
was not trying to kill him, but in that one case the mur- 
der was most foul. He was a dangerous and wicked 
man, and if all men were like him society would be im- 
possible. He was cruel and apparently without con- 
science or regret for what he did. 
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I am ready to join with the most pious and law abid- © e 


ing citizen in denouncing Rube Burrow and holding him 
and his kind up to public shame and abhorrence. I do 
not expect this unequivocal declaration to save me from 


misunderstanding and misrepresentation,fornomatter 


how much I advocate purity I am represented as the 
apostle of impurity; no matter how much I protest 
against violence I am represented as advocating the 
use of dynamite; no matter how ardently I preach so- 
cial order I am represented as a disturber of the peace. 
Nevertheless, in what I am about to say, a few will un- 
derstand that I hate Rube Burrow’s way of getting 
money as much as I love honesty and a regard for hu- 
man life. 

In himself considered, I reprobate the Rube Burrow 
type of man, but compared with certain other types I 
prefer Rube Burrow; and I have chosen him for the 
subject of an address for the purpose of instituting com- 
parisons between him and certain other well- known and 
generally admired types of humanity. 

Rube Burrow was a robber, but in his whole career 


he did not steal as much as some respectable Church — q 


members steal ina single week; he was a murderer, 
but in his whole career he did not exhibit as much dis- 
regard for human life and what goes toward making 
life worth living as some other famous men do ina 
single day; and while I do not wish you to admire 
Rube Burrow I do wish you to understand that many 
worse men than he are enjoying popular honors in 
Church and State. 


Rube Burrow was a robber, but he was nota hypo- — : 
Ifhe 


crite. He did not pretend to be an honest man. : 
was called a robber he did not resent the charge; he ~ 
did not assume the manner of offended dignity or in- 


jured innocence; he did not declare that his methods tt 


were legitimate or that he was moved to steal by mo- . 
tives of patriotism or humanity. And herein he dif- — 


fered diametrically from those robbers who constitute ; . 3 


what is called “our best society.” f 
Andrew Carnegie, for example, is a robber. Ichoose ~ 
him as arepresentative protected manufacturer. Every — 


protected manufacturer is a robber, inthat heisamem- 


ber of the conspiracy that has succeeded in compelling 
us to pay more for our goods than they are worth. — 
The conspirators have done this by preventing us from _ 
buying our goods where we can buy them cheapest. — 
But Andrew Carnegie will not admit that he is a rob- a 
ber. He will tell you that he is conducting a legiti- — 
mate business, He will tell you that his motive in © 


robbing his fellow-men is patriotism; that he is not — 


striving to gain wealth; that he is only trying to make ~ 
this a great and glorious country. He will tell you © 
that his greatest motive is love for his workmen; that — 
he wants to see his workmen getting very high wages. — 
To be sure, he cuts their wages down every now and © 
then, but his heart is all right; he wants them to get — 
high wages—if they can. = 

Rube Burrow might have posed as a paneer and hu- © 
manitarian if he had chosen todoso. He might have — 
said that his business tended to promote the firearms — 
industry, and to develop bravery in passengers and ex- — 


“ 
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press messengers, and to make traveling in this country 
picturesque and interesting, so that foreigners would 
have something to write about when they return to 
their native land, and to increase the sale of the books 
the travelers would write. He might have said he did 
not steal for himself, but only to get money to pay off 
the mortgage on his father’s farm, which he did, and 
to pay his pal high wages. Rube could have con- 
structed as fine an argument as Andrew, but he did 
not. He was too frank, too honest. 

The clergymen will tell you that Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, of the Young Men's Christian Association, and 
‘Col. Elliott F. Shepard, editor of the religious New 
York newspaper, and John Wanamaker, the famous 
Sunday-school teacher, and John D. Rockefeller, the 
well-known Baptist, and Russell Sage, who passes the 
collection basket, I believe, in the Forty-second street 
‘Presbyterian church, and Jay Gould, who has a pew in 
the same church, are all God’s stewards; men whom the 
Heavenly Father has endowed with the gift for mak- 
ing money, to be used for the benefit of those whom 

_ God has not so endowed. None of these ever stole 
anything! They are men specially inspired to make 
money for the benefit of God’s poor. 

Rube Burrow might have said the same thing. He 
might have said: “Iam notarobber. I am merely a 
person whom God has endowed with a peculiar faculty 
of getting what I want out of express boxes. God has 
given me strong and steady nerves, so that when I level 
_ my Winchester rifle ata man my hand does not tremble; 
_ and he has given me wiry muscles and long legs, 
s? that I can run faster than any policeman. The 
other members of my family are not specially endowed 
for making money, and so I am God’s steward for them.” 
Rube might have said all this, and if he could have got 
some clergyman to back it up he might have been a re- 
spectable Sunday-school teacher. But he was not given 
to that kind of hypocrisy. 

Rube Burrow was arobber, but he was notasneak thief. 
He was bold, daring, brave. He took his lifein hishand 
and went forth to stealin the old-fashioned way. When 
a posse of fifty men tried to capture him and his com- 
panion in crime, they fought them in an open field and 
defeated the fifty. It is impossible to not have more 
_ admiration for that kind of robber than for the man 
who robs you without running into personal danger ; 
_ who robs you in such a roundabout way that you can- 
‘not tell who is doing the stealing. 

Compare Rube’s method of stealing with the respect- 

_ able and Christian method. Rube used a gun to com- 
_ pel people to give up their money. The respectable 
Christian uses a law. Rube’s method was dangerous to 
_ himself. The other method is perfectly safe. Rube’s 
method was bold and straightforward. The other 
_ method is cowardly and sneaking. When a monopolist 
_ robs you, ke escapes detection by crawling behind the 
painted idol we call the Government. 

Let me explain this, for I believe few people know 
’ how robbery by law is accomplished, 

Take an illustration that is quite clear. Some years 
_ ago oleomargarine was made in this country. It was 
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cheaper and better than the general run of butter, and 
quite as healthful. All these facts brought it into favor, 
and it became a popular rival of butter. The people 
who used it were satisfied with it and continued its use. 
Then the butter men went to Congress and by lobby- 
ing succeeded in getting a law passed by which oleo- 
margarine was taxed so heavily that it could no longer 
compete with butter. Thus the makers of oleomarg- 
arine were financially ruined, and the people have ever 
since been compelled to pay more for butter than they 
otherwise would have been. That is robbery by law. 

If Rube Burrow had wished to rid himself of a com- 
petitor, he would probably have accomplished his pur- 
pose witha gun. The butter men accomplished their 
purpose with a law; that is to say, the police force of 
the country was put at their disposal. Their methed 
was more respectable than Rube’s, but it was also more 
cowardly, and, on the whole, more dangerous to society. 
The butter men with their law steal more in one day 
than Rube Burrow stole in five or six years. 

When the Vanderbilts went to the legislature and 
got a law passed allowing them to water the stock of 
the New York Central railroad, by a few strokes of a 
pen they stole more money than Rube Burrow, if he had 
robbed a train every day, could have stolen in a life- 
time. ‘The Vanderbilts steal by law, and the more 
they steal the more respectable they get, but I declare 
that I have more respect for Rube Burrow than I have 
for the Vanderbilts. You can get rid of Rube Burrow, 
but you cannot get rid of the Vanderbilts. The police 
were all against Rube, but they protect the Vander- 
bilts. The Government was against Rube, because he 
did not stand in with the politicians, but the Govern- 
ment—well, the Vanderbilts are the Government. 

You walk into a store and buy a hat for three dollars. 
You pay two dollars for the hat and one dollar for the 
tax on the hat. You have got two dollars’ worth of hat 
and one dollar’s worth of protection against hats for 
less money. You pay two dollars for your hat and one 
dollar tor your patriotism. You pay two dollars for 
your hat and one dollar for the privilege of living in 
the reflected splen or of the millionaires. You pay 
two dollars for your hat and one dollar because the 
people in this country are fools enough to allow them- 
selves to be robbed by law. 

The -professional money lenders find it very agree- 
able to live by what other people earn, and so they get 
laws passed by which there never is enough money in 
circulation. This gives rise to interest, and interest is 
robbery by law. 

Social parasites have discovered that by keeping va- 
cant land out of use the landless can be made to pay 
for the privilege of living on this planet, and so the 
laws by which vacant land is monopolized give rise to 
the price of land, and every dollar paid tor the use of 
land is robbery by law. 

Rube Burrow was a dangerous and wicked robber, 
but he was a mere moth in acloset, a mere rat in a 
barn, a mere weasel in a hen roost compared with the 
cowardly and shameful plunderers who manipulate legis- 
lative assemblies for the purpose of robbing us by law. 
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The reason why society was against Rube Burrow is 
because people understand the wickedness of his method 
of stealing. When they understand as clearly the in- 
iquity of robbery by law, such men as our present 
financial and railroad kings, our coal barons and land 
speculators, will be hunted to their hiding places by 
the bloodhounds of popular indignation and pierced 
through the heart with the bullets of public odium. 

Rube Burrow was a murderer, but he was not as 
dangerous to society as that more or less organized 
combination of politicians, monopolists, and clergymen 
whose systematic doings in every land people the ceme- 
teries with the corpses of those who die of starvation, 
overwork, or suicide. Walk through the poor districts 
of any great city and observe the hundreds who not 
only die daily, but who have never really lived. Who 
is responsible for this funeral procession of still born 
hopes, smothered ambitions, stifled brains, strangled 
efforts, and deadened sensibilities? Not murderers of 
the Rube Burrow type, but murderers who eat and 
drink and dance during the week and worship God in 
his holy temple on Sunday. 

Go to Spring Valley and ask the miners who murdered 
the children that gasped and died on their mothers’ 
breasts a year or so ago, They will tell you that no 
outlaws rode through that community, firing pistol balls 
right and left, but that the railroad and mining property 
on which that town is built was responsible for those 
pitiful deaths. Among these owners Henry .D. Lloyd 
says are D, O. Mills, William K. Vanderbilt, and “our” 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

The worst murder that Rube Burrow committed was 
that of acertain postmaster, whom he shot down in cold 
blood through petty spite, but the valleys of Pennsyl- 
vania are billowy with the graves of those who have 
died at the hands of the coal barons—merciless wretches 
who, by the subtle alchemy of law, transform miners’ 
flesh and bones and blood into gold. 

Rube Burrow did his murders with his own hand. 
These others do theirs through agents. Rube Burrow 
had the nerve to look his victims in the face and see 
them die, These others clink their glasses, make after- 
dinner speeches, or go into the vaulted chambers of 
piety to pray, while far away the sound of the death 
rattle makes gruesome the hovels of the miners whom 
they slay. 

Rube Burrow never but once killed any one except to 
save his life. The monopolists slay those by whose 
service they are enriched. The outlaw killed only his 
enemies. The monopolists wear away the lives of their 
next door neighbors, their obedient servants, their do- 
cile drudges. Rube warned his victims not to come 
within range of hisgun. The monopolists, with honored 
words, false promises, and cant impressions of philan- 
thropy, entice those whom they mean to starve. Rube 
was an open fighter. The monopolists are assassins. 

Ihave no admiration for Rube Burrow. Ido not even 
admire his kind of courage. I have no tears to shed over 
his grave. Helifted his bloody hand against society and 
society pursued him to the death. I do not defend him. 
I merely say that as compared with those who steal and 


& 


. chance for life and happiness, Rube Burrow was less dis- _ 
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kill by legislation, by using the power of the Govern- 
ment to infringe the right of their fellows to an equal — 


honest and less cruel. By so much as an open and 
avowed robber is better than a hypocritical one, by so 
much as a bold and brave murderer is better than an 
assassin, by so much was Rube Burrow better than the 
monopolists. Anditisonly becausethe peopleareunen- 
lightened that Rube Burrowis dumpedintoadishonored 
grave while a dead monopolist is buried with religious — 
pomp and circumstance, r 
The dearest wish I have is that I may live to see steal- 
ing and murder by law as odious as they are when prac- 
ticed by an outlaw. I may not live to see the noontide _ 
splendor of that day, but it is dawning. The people 
cannot always be deceived. They will learnthe truth 
in the hard school of misery. And when they have 
fully learned it, it were better for that man who at- 
tempts to deprive them of their own “that a millstone _ 
were hanged about his neck and he cast intothedepths 
of the sea.” 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one stde only of their paper. 


Ma.ruus AcAin.—On the second page of the July 31st number __ 
you briefly call attention to a most important subject. I was glad — 
to see it even mentioned, for reckless propagation is, and ever has _ 
been, the most productive cause of poverty, misery, and crime. 

Rupert, Vt. Geo. S. HipBarp. 

Yes; Ir Woutp Be A Goop Pian.—A political campaign is upon 
us; an election is approaching. Do you not think it would be a 4 
good plan for those who do not believe in the ‘‘ political fetich,” — 
to get as many as they can to not only think and believe as they — 
do, but to persuade others to desist from voting at any political — 
election, and thus make real propaganda? It seems to me that, if — 
we can induce a man inclined to reason to keep away from the © 
ballot box at one election, he is on the road to better things, even — 
if he knows nothing about Anarchism or Individualism.. 

Denver, Col. Marius. 

EvoLuTion.—Years ago in Scotland I became a Unitarian. In — 
the United States I first adhered to the Republican party, because 
Republicans emancipated the colored slaves. By reading ‘‘ Progress — 
and Poverty ” I became a member of the Single-tax society, anda — 
Democrat. In January last I joined the Nationalists. When the — 
‘‘Economic Symposium” appeared in the TweEenTIETH CENTURYI — 
commenced to read your magazine. Iamnow an Anarchist and feel — 
that I have made ‘‘ the last step in economics that is possible to hu- _ 
man reason.” EDWARD MULLEN. | 

San Francisco, Cal. 


es 


THE CAusE oF Cravine Liguor.—Why do more men crave liquor — 
than women? Simply because women are more restricted by the 
law of custom. The craving for liquor comes from the use of liquor. — 
It 1s the nature of tobacco, alcohol, and other poisons to create a q 
craving for themselves. This craving never exists in the normal © 
man. Craving is an artificial condition caused by the poison itself. © 
Every student of the effects of liquor knows this, knows that if a 
person takes a teaspoonful of alcoholic drink day after day for a — 
length of time it produces more or less this craving. Craving does — 
not come of itself; it is caused by the diseased conditions of the — 
physical system. This is the drunk-disease. A man has this disease — 
when he has the craving. It may not have arrived at the stagger- — 
ing stage; it may not show on his nose, or in his voice; but the fact 
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remains, when a person craves liquor, he is diseased, and that dis- 
ease is drunkenness, and nothing can cause this disease except the 
use of alcohol. Alcohol isa poison fer se, just as arsenic is. 
St. Louis, Mo. EvizaBetH A. MERIWETHER. 


Tue For or Liserty AND ProGREss.—The proposed state con- 
_ stitution of New Mexico has been defeated by order of the Jesuits 
- because it provided for a public school system. How nicely this act 
coincides with the words of Cardinal Gibbons: ‘God forbid that 
we should undervalue the importance and advantages of secular 
- education, of which the Catholic church has always been the fos- 
tering mother and munificent patroness.” Was ever the impudence 
and falsehood of this statement exceeded? Honeyed words to lull 
_ the people, but deeds to the contrary when Church supremacy is en- 
_ dangered. Inthe ‘‘ Arena” for April last Bishop Spalding’s article 
_ tells how liberal and gentle the Church despotism can be when it 
lacks power to carry out its plans. GEORGE S, HippBarp. 
Rupert, Vt. 


One PRESIDENT, ONE Boss, ONE WIFE, ONE Gop.—You claim 
_ that we do not need a President. ‘That is nonsense, because wher- 
_ ever there are men at work there must bea boss to control their 
_ work, Just as you are the boss or leader in your office, so must 
_ there be a President to govern the office for the people. If the 
office was abolished, we would probably have three or more bosses. 
Please read the history of the Roman Triumvirate. You are too 
eccentric. Sze schuetten das Kind mitt dem Bade aus. 'There 
must be a Ruler also of the universe, otherwise there would be 
chaos ; the same as happened to the Greeks, who believed in many 
gods. What would your wife say if you had another female, along- 
_ side of her, to worship or love? Therefore, you should love or wor- 
_ ship one God, even in the flesh. If you deny such logic, then you 
_ must be a bachelor, have eyes and cannot see. : 
Leavenworth, Kan. HERMAN BAYMANN, 


te 


% Tue ‘‘ KREUTZER SONATA.”—‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” is indeed a ter- 
_ rible book, but terrible because it tells some terrible truths. Mar- 
_ riage, in which ownership is always present and potent, is the sum 
: of all tyranny and parent of allconceivable and inconceivable abom- 
 inations! By virtue thereof man considers himself entitled to some- 
thing not otherwise his. It is only in love, freedom, and mental 
' serenity that woman can perform her highest creative work, but 
- without absolute ownership and control of her own person, as 
Fo against all the world besides, neither love, freedom, nor mental se- 
_ renity are so much as possible. These have been my convictions 
_ for very many years, and they never seemed any more true and im- 
portant than today. Call man a beast? It is a foul libel on the beast- 
» liest beast that ever crawled or wallowed. That the race was not 
_ exterminated long ago argues an enormous persistence of life force. 
_ Let him who is without sin cast stones at Tolstoi. 


_ Jersey City, N. J. A. P. Brown. 


Do MAjorities RuLte?—I dissent emphatically from Mr. F. Q. 
 Stuart’s statement that the majority does rule and has ruled. The 
_ ‘bald, physical fact” is, that the minority does rule and has ruled 

; —anda very small minority at that—probably not over one-fifth 
of the adult population. Power is not control. Propelling is not 
q ruling. Does the steam in the boiler rule the engine? No. Do 
winds and currents rule the ship? No. Neither does the majority 
_ rule the people. The majority supplies the power, in extreme cases, 
_ and its presence inspires dread and caution in ordinary cases. But 
the ruling—that is, the dictation, the threatening, the coaxing, the 
-wheedling, the buying, the confiscating, and the making of rules to 
_ govern these proceedings—all these are done by the minority. An 
old French caricature pictures a courtier, or servant, standing in 
- tront of a flock of fowls, in the barnyard of a great house, and the 
following dialogue is subjoined:— 
He—My master has sent me to ask you with what sauce you would like to 
_ be eaten. 
They—But we don’t wish to be eaten at all! 
He—You are departing from the question. 
_ Any of your readers who may think that voting with the majority 
is ruling, may be enlightened by the exceeding suggestiveness of 
_ this little colloquy. It may be helpful to remark that in civilized 
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human society, while the question as to the flavor of the sauce comes 
up for settlement only once in one, two, four, or six years, the eat- 
ing is continuous, and the minority sit at the table. As to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who should rule?” Mr. Victor Yarros’s reply is, I think, 
much sounder than Mr, Stuart’s. He says (italics mine): ‘‘ The 
‘laws of human life, as carried on under social conditions,’ author- 
ize certain restraints upon certain lines of conduct, which restraints, 
however, may be imposed by individuals and minorities as well 
as by majorities. ‘The question of justice bears no relation to 
numbers.’”—Liberty, July 26, 1890. 


Lynn, Mass. THEODORE P, PERKINS. 


WHAT THE Eriz BArsers Dip.—The barbers of the city of Erie 
organized a union to promote the welfare of its members and the 
toiling community everywhere. After a few meetings they decided 
by a majority vote that it was wrong for them to shave and cut hair 
on Sunday. After laboring earnestly with delinquent barbers for 
several weeks, they succeeded in Sunday closing and in raising the 
prices for week-day work so that they would not lose financially by 
loss of customers, One barber, who is not so fortunate in the 
world’s goods as to have ali that he wants, desired to add thereto 
by a few extra shaves on Sunday, thus accommodating himself and 
those who were not able to call on the previous evening. This act 
—desecrating the Sabbath—so incensed our virtuous barbers that 
they employed a lawyer and secured the arrest of their friend—all 
for his good—under an old law made by our grandfathers to govern 
them. He was thrown in jail and fined. The barbers seem to for- 
get that if they were fined for every Sunday that they have worked it 
would close nearly every shop in the city. They seem to forget that 
they are asking for liberty of doing as they think right and best, yet 
in their ignorance they but defeat the end for which they strive. 
Think it out. C. A. Dovey. 

Erie, Pa. 


The Spirit of Revolt. 


Whenever laboring men in the east exhaust argument and resort 
to a strike to try to get wages sufficient to keep their families from 
starvation, they are brutally ordered away, and if not moving as 
fast as these protected Goulds, Vanderbilts, Carnegies, and others 
wish, they are fired on from rifles in the hands of imported Pink- 
erton men.—[Ottumwa (Iowa) Daily Democrat. 


It is all very well for Mr. Davitt and the Irish priests to say we 
will take our religion but not our politics from Rome. We honor 
them for so saying: but they are in a position which cannot pos- 
sibly be permanent. Politics have to do with morals, and morals 
have to do with religion. It is absolutely impossible to make a 
divorce between them for one moment logically, or for long practi- 
cally. Politics is the most important matter which religion has to 
do with. Once admit the Papal claims and your national and 
social freedom is gone.—[ London Church Reformer. 


Speaking of the Pinkerton murders at Albany, the ‘‘ Christian 
Union ” says : ‘‘ The use of armed detectives for such a purpose is 
absolutely indefensible. In almost every case when detectives 
have been so employed they have shown a wanton disregard of 
human life, and have provoked violence which otherwise would 
probably not have been offered. When private property is threat- 
ened by a mob, it is the duty of the owners of the property to call 
upon the public authorities for defense ; if the public authorities 
neglect their duty, or are unable to prevent destruction of prop- 
erty, the State is responsible. For private persons or corporations 
to enlist and arm private individuals is a usurpation of the func- 
tions of the State, which ought not to be tolerated.” 


The striking cigarmakers in Binghamton had a very remarka- 
ble experience this week as to the value of our liberties when the 
exercise of these liberties is inconvenient to the capitalist class. To 
present a demonstration which was called for Tuesday night, Judge 
Forbes issued an injunction prohibiting the meeting and threaten- 
ing a fine of $250 and six months’ imprisonment in case of viola- 
tion. The working people, however, could not be intimidated. 
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They assembled 3,0co strong, and amid loud denunciations of the 
attempted interference with their right of assembly resolved to 
hold out for their just demands.—[Bakers’ Journal. 


Is it not remarkable that last month’s strikes have all been re- 
volts against authority quite as much as against economic exploita- 
tions? The Guards and policemen were enraged by vexatious 
regulations, the postmen by the refusal of their right to combine, 
Allen’s girls by the arbitrary dismissal of a comrade. It isa sign 
of the times that even soldiers, policemen, Government servants, 
and women will not stand unlimited bullying any longer.—[ London 
Freedom. 

Employés have the right, first, to organize; second to strike ; 
third, to prevent the employment of other laborers (within legal 
bounds); fourth, to divert trade to other parties ; fifth, to the pro- 
tection of the judicial and executive departments of State as 
against the false representation of facts, the employment of a 
private armed band, and as against the unwarrantable discharge 
and black-listing of the members of the organization or their rep- 
resentatives; sixth, the right to know cause why they are dis- 
charged ; seventh, the right to be recognized through their repre- 
sentatives ; eighth, the right to know cause why wages are reduced, 
or why they cannot be increased, their hours of labor reduced, and 
why the sanitary conditions and protective appliances of science 
and invention are not introduced ; ninth, the right to their share in 
the joint product of the capital invested, the management, and 
themselves.—[Samuel Gompers, in the Independent. 


The people are tired of it; tired of government methods under. 


which the rich grow richer and the poor poorer; under which. as 
in Pennsylvania, the jurisprudence of the State is fashioned to the 
needs of the Pennsylvania Railway; under which nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of New York are daily taxed to pay the thefts in- 
volved in the ‘‘ watering ” of the elevated railway ; under which our 
telegraph system has been milked, watered, and robbed by the 
greatest financial pirate of the age; under which we have a tariff 
in the interests of trusts and monopolies ; under which Presidents 
are elected by four hundred thousand dollar subscriptions from 
men who grow rich over the sufferings of the starved and starving 
poor. And when to this dreary catalogue we add the resolution of 
the New York Central to deny to American citizens the inherent 
right of citizenship, the right to meet, confer and organize, we can- 
not but feel that those who believe they build upon granite are 
playing with fire.—[New York Herald. 


Can’t something be done to protect citizens from those brutes 
who disgrace the uniform of our justly admired police force? The 
exhibition made by the official bully who arrested Paul Patillo on 
Yonge street last Friday evening was typical of the class of peelers 
we have referenceto. The prisoner was perfectly sober, and seemed 
inclined to go along quietly. This, however, did not suit the blue- 
coated ruffian, who repeatedly threw him down, and at least once 
struck him a cowardly blow in the face. All this was done in the 
presence of a large crowd of disgusted spectators, and under the 
immediate patronage of a posse of brother policemen, who were 
there, no doubt, to see that the ill-used prisoner should not strike 
back, as he hada right to. These bumptious clowns on the force 
are much too fresh, and the Police Commissioners would do well 
to impress upon them that the citizen, even when under arrest, has 
some rights which they are bound to respect.—[ Toronto Grip. 


How many hoary and wicked favorites of the status quo there 
are, fat and comfortable in prosperity, and complacent in their 
fancied security, that would be tumbled from their soft couches, 
should the sacred believers in better things suddenly dare to be 
honest with themselves and each other? What a shaking up of 
religious dogmas, of political practices, of schemes of social bond- 
age, there would be! That there is not more realization of so- 
called higher law is not because men do not know what is right, 
but because they are afraid to come out for it.—[ Cleveland Press. 


Now that the men arrested on charge of wrecking the train at 
Staatsville have been arraigned and plead not guilty, we ask the 
public in all fairness to suspend judgment until they are brought to 
trial. If they are to be convicted it must not be on perjured evi- 
dence. The attempt to force Mr, Cordia into a ‘‘confession ” 
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clearly shows the methods of Pinkertonism, and to what means | 
they will resort to find a victim. Such practices may obtain in Ire- — 
land and in Russia, but whether they can be exercised in this coun- __ 
try with any degree of success the outcome of this case will deter- 
mine. There are men who may be hired to doanything for money, 
and unfortunately many of this class find ready employment in the 
Pinkerton agency, and the hope of monetary reward will be suffi- 
cient toinduce them to swear to anything upon the slightest hint. 
Bob Pinkerton and his thugs, it can be safely said, are monarchsof 
allthey survey. ‘The brutal and outrageous manner in which they 
entered the homes of Conductor Cordia and Brakeman McKier- 
nan last Sunday night is barbarous to say the least. Without ~ 
any regard for defenseless and timid women and children, they __ 
entered, ten in number, at midnight, and with drawn revolvers, — 
began to turn things upside down in their mad desire to place under 
arrest two men whom they found peaceably sleeping. And such 

a fuss in a county like ours—truly reforms are needed—[Albany _ 
Independent Citizen. 


- 


A few weeks ago a five-year-old boy wasrun over, in the streets _ 
of this city, and had both his legs crushed. Subsequently his — 
father made application to one of the courts, to be appointed 
guardian for his own child, for the purpose of bringing a suit for — 4 
damages in behalf of the injured boy. The father’s application 
was denied, on the ground that he was not worth fifty dollars. It — 
was shown that this father was a sober, industrious man, but that — 
made not the slightest difference ; he lacked the necessary property _- 
qualification, and could not, under the law as interpreted by the  ~ 
court, be permitted to enter suit in behalf of his minor child. Com- 
ment on such a law is unnecessary. Every lover of justice and 
liberty will be able to characterize such a law himself better than _ 
we could possibly do it.—[ New York American Standard. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


MonpAay, October 20. 4 

The ‘‘ Weekly Nationalist” of Los Angeles, Cal., issue of October _ 
11, prints the following: ‘‘ We have taken the advertisement of the ~ 
Kaweah ‘Commonwealth’ out of our columns. By cross-examina- — 
tion of the secretary, before a meeting here at which some forty — 
were present, it was developed clearly that the colony is an auto- — 
cracy, the list of membership being the property of the secretary, — 
and neither the Los Angeles, nor any other group, being able to get 
acopy of it. The secretary claimed that, in withholding this list, 
he was acting in accord with a resolution passed by the general as- — 
sembly some considerable time ago. It isa thing unheard of in a " 
business enterprise that those pecuniarily interested should noty 3 
be able to learn who their partners are, and to advertise such a con- 
cern as a Socialistic institution seems to us the acme of misrepre- — 
sentation. However, Mr. Martin specifically denied that Kaweah ~ 
was a Socialistic institution. We imagine that the Los Angeles 
group will publish a statement of the matter.” 

The San Francisco ‘‘ Weekly Star,” the Single-tax paper of the 
Pacific coast, in an editorial in which it speaks of the ‘“ Kaweah — 

swindlers,” and ‘‘the ring,” makes these statements: ‘‘ The ‘Star’ 

has repeatedly exposed the concern, and marked copies of the paper a 
and other documents have been forwarded to several of our eastera — 
exchanges, some of which have ceased to puff the concern, or allow _ 
it to be done in their columns. The Hartford ‘ Examiner,’ purport- 
ing to be published in the interests of labor, occasionally or fre- 
quently allows a correspondent to inveigle persons into the trap, 3 
after being notified by a letter from one personally cognizant of the 7 
fraudulent character of the colony under present management. This 
correspondent seems to have been credited $475 on the colony books i 
for just such service. The TwEnTIETH CENTURY publishes the ad- — 
vertisement of the colony, under the caption of ‘ Bellamy’s Dream 
Realized,’ but does not, so far as we are aware, editorially indorseit. 
Its editor has also been fully notified as to what the Kaweah colon 
is, by the ‘ Star,’ a circular, and a postal card. We fully believeh 
would denounce the fraud, as it deserves, if he was personally cog 
nizant of its character. The ‘ New Christianity,’ Germantown, P. 
published a puff from a Tennessee correspondent, when both th 
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correspondent and the paper were at once notified, from this city, 
of the facts. But the cost of all this rests upon two or three per- 
sons; and it is about time for the commissioner of labor, the federal 
trades, and other organizations in the interests of labor to take a 
hand and prevent more people from being swindled out of their 
hard earnings by a gang of San Francisco sharpers, who have been 
similarly engaged for several years in one swindle or another, and 
are now getting up a fresh one, which we hope to ‘ get onto’ in due 
time. The ‘Star’ has given as much space to the subject as it 
could afford, and if eastern papers purporting to be in the interest 
of labor choose, negatively or positively, to countenance the steal, 
the responsibility is theirs, not ours. We notify them once more of 
the following facts, viz.: That out of the late board of five trustees 
(all but one re-elected) three are known to have been systematically 
engaged for years in defrauding all they could reach, and are still 
soengaged. ‘That the colony does not legally own (unless acquired 
very recently) one inch of land, and probably little, if any, other 
property. That, so far as we can judge, its main source of income 
is in the gullibility of hard-working men and women. That the 
very existence of the so-called ‘joint stock’ Kaweah colony is, in 
all probability, illegal, and that investors have therefore no security 


_ whatever, even if the illegal concern had any property of conse- 


quence in its possession. That not one line of evidence has ever been 
adduced from official documents or records that the colony collect- 
ively owns anything of much value, though the managers have been 
repeatedly challenged to produce such record. And finally, that the 
main operators ought to be serving time in state prison, as should 
all editors of eastern labor papers who knowingly back them up 
and mislead their readers. Whether they (as in the case of the cor- 
respondent of one of them) are bribed by means of worthless 
‘credits’ on the books of the concern, we neither know nor care. 
But we should like to see them in the hands of a mass-meeting of 
the hundreds who have been swindled. We doubt if there would be 
enough left of them to bury.” 

Thomas Brown, of No. 229 Lake street, Chicago, writes to the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY (September 28) a letter concerning his experi- 
ence with the officials of Kaweah, the substance being as follows: 
Mr. Brown was elected a member of the colony in April last, and, 
getting out of work, soon after applied to J. H. Redstone and J. J. 
Martin in San Francisco for employment at Kaweah. He was told 
that if he would pay $90 in addition to $10 he had already paid he 
could take active membership and go to work at once. He gave 
the money and journeyed to Visalia and thence to the colony terri- 
tory. Here, within a few minutes after his arrival, he was informed 
by B. G. Haskell that he could not be given a place, as several 
members had been waiting a year and some two years. Another 
member, on the contrary, told Mr. Brown they were taking on 
hands, but while this man and Mr. Brown were talking, Mr. Haskell 
had Mr. Brown voted out of the membership, and thereupon told 
him to leave the colony grounds by the first wagon. Mr. Brown’s 
$100 has never been returned to him. His expenses in going to 
Kaweah and returning to San Francisco were $30. 

The facts here given are sufficient to bring the affairs of Kaweah 
to a crisis, the charges made being no longer, asin the case of 
the ‘‘Star” they for a time were, those incident to a heated personal 
controversy. What the ‘‘Star” now says of its efforts to spread a 
knowledge of the true character of the managers of Kaweah is cer- 
tainly deserving the attention of the newspapers which have been 
speaking encouragingly of the colony. The managers owe the 
members and the public in general a full explanation of all the mat- 


_ ters brought in question, and an explicit statement of the affairs and 
' methods of the society. While he is about it, Mr. Haskell would do 


well to make plain the necessity to the sparse mountain settlement at 
Advance of the newspaper plant, his private property, which he 


yy lately turned over to it ata cost of $4,500, as the fact has been 


unfavorably commented on in New York. Why Mr. Gronlund has 
not yet entered upon his duties at Kaweah is also a question fre- 
quently asked when the colony is mentioned. 

It may be well to say that when the circular sent out by the 
“Star” reached this office, Mr. Pentecost, who received it, deemed 
the matter not one that, under the circumstances, he should then 


a take up. 
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Mr. F. E. Westervelt, an active member of the Kaweah colony, 
Eastern Group, on being shown a proof-sheet of the foregoing sum- 
mary, said: ‘‘ There is not one word of truth in these stories. We 
will have the proofs with which to refute them just as soon as they 
can be got together.” J. Wa. 


MEETINGS, 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘A 
Helpless God.” 


Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, November 9, 7.30 p. m.: 
T. B. Wakeman on ‘‘ Ernst Haeckl.” 


Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fifteenth street, 
Friday, October 24, 8p.m.: Dr. George C. Stiebeling on ‘‘’The 
Struggle for Existence in the Animal and Vegetable Worlds.” 

Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, Octo- 
ber 26, 3 p.m.: Percival Chubbs on ‘‘ John Henry Newman.” 


Nationalist Club No. 1, of Brooklyn, 177 and 179 Montague street. 
—Saturday, October 25, 8 p.m.: Ellis Grey Seymour on ‘‘ The 
New Political Economy.” 


Newark Liberal League, hall Halsey street near Market, Newark. 
—October 26, 3 p.m.: H. W. Koehn on ‘‘ The Struggle for Free- 
dom.” November 2, Dyer D. Lum on ‘‘ The Law of Equal Free- 
dom.” 


National Debating Society, Large Meeting Room, Cooper Union. 
—Lecture and debate every Wednesday evening. 

Freedom Club, 144 Waverly place.—Thursday evening, October 
23, at 8o’clock. Herr Most will lecture. . 

Radical Club, 9 St. Mark’s place.—Saturday evening, 25th inst., 
reception to friends. Display of sculpture and photography. 

Voltairine de Cleyre will lecture in Pittsburg on the subject : 
‘‘Sex Inequality and Its Results,” Sunday, October 26. 


Friendship Liberal League, hall Broad and Wood streets, Phila- 
delphia.—Sunday, October 26, 2.30 p.m.: Miss Ada C. Campbell on 
‘‘ Sunday in the Light of Reason. Its Use and Abuse.” 7.30p.m., 
on ‘‘ Truth vs. Christianity.” 


Literature. 


PITH OF THE MAGAZINES, 

There are few signs of the times more encouraging than the in- 
creased disposition of the churches to stand from under the impend- 
ing fall of Babel. The Church of Rome, with characteristic saga- 
city, has moved first. Cardinal Manning has already declared it 
her immemorial doctrine that the man who cannot get food other- 
wise has aright to take it. At this rate we shall soon hear that 
Anarchism is the fruit of Christianity. In October’s ‘‘ Forum ” 
Bishop F. D. Huntington joins the procession. 

Thomas Magee is afraid that Chinese cheap labor willsoon swamp, 
not only America, but the world. The facts he gives are interest- 
ing, but they may be summed upin this, that the Chinese, after all, 
are very much like other people. Why they should not prove to 
resemble other people in those respects which may now be selected 
as examples of difference—wherefore, ¢. g., they should go on eat- 
ing rats when they begin to get anything better, or persist forever 
in worshiping the social and political wisdom of ancestors whose 
prejudices against machinery and intercourse with foreigners they 
have already unlearned, is not so clear from his description. 

E. J. Edwards writes in the ‘‘ North American” on ‘ Police 
Outrages in New York.” In the same magazine E. L. Godkin offers 
a ‘‘Key to Municipal Reform.” He exposes the uniform failure of 
attempts to remedy municipal abuses by legislation, and finds his 
key in teaching voters that cleanliness, police, drainage, and water 
supply are questions of business and philanthropy to be settled on 
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their own merits. Why those interested in cleanliness, police, drain- 
age,and water supply, for other reasons than the opportunity afforded 
by these specious names to get at the neighbors’ pockets should not 
manage them without the corrupting mechanism of the ballot-box, 
remains unexplained. 

Michael Davitt writes on ‘‘ Labor Tendencies in Great Britain.” 
As asynopsis of facts the article is interesting, but the views ex- 
pressed in it are worthy of little consideration. Mr. Davitt does not 
even attempt to explain the cause of the sweating system, but gives 
a dozen inconsistent theories, none of them as his own. He thinks 
of no remedy but enforcement of the factory acts and kindred legis- 
lation. He remains in blissful ignorance of the existence otf the 
sweating system in America. His most encouraging facts are that the 
English laborers, under the lead of John Burns and Tom Mann, are 
cutting loose from the Liberal party; that Tory tactics are operat- 
ing to enlarge the breach; and that a few of the unions, notably the 
dock laborers’, the coal miners’, and the railroad employés’, appa- 
rently have it in their power to paralyze all ‘‘ business.”” The most 
discouraging is that the Knights of Labor are rapidly increasing in 
England. If English laborers have not learned that the Knights of 
Labor under its present management is a ‘‘scab”’ organization, 
a particular has been found in which they are behind their compeers 
of the United States. 


John Burroughs attempts to draw the line between Faith and 
Credulity, but on the whole it will perhaps be thought that he leaves 
them about where he found them. The sentiment may be found 
in Emerson and elsewhere that faith and credulity have simply 
nothing to do with one another; that credutity is unreasoned trust 
in others, while faith, in the last analysis, is unreasoned trust in 
one’s self. But of this view Mr. Burroughs does not seem to have 
heard. 

There are other articles in the ‘‘ North American,” not without a 
certain interest of their own, but to readers of the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuURY rather like a disquisition on the political institutions of pre- 
historic America. Among these are ‘‘ The Pan American Confer- 
ence,” by Minister Romero, and John Morley, M. P., on Balfour’s 
reply to Parnell. C. L. JAMEs. 


In our last issue, Henry Cabot Lodge’s ‘‘ Why Patronage in Office 
is Un-American,” was attributed to ‘‘Scribner’s.” ‘The article 1s in 
the ‘‘Century.”—[ Ep. 


‘‘Ancient and Medizeval Republics,” (by Henry Mann; A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago,) forms an interesting study of 
the republics of past ages, none of which exist at the present day. 
Beginning with the Hebrew Commonwealth, which lasted about 
four hundred and fifty years, and of which Samuel was the last ruler, 
we next read of Carthage, where wealth was considered all import- 
ant for those filling high offices, a distinct class feeling prevailing, 
though upon the whole the people were justly treated and never 
knew want. The origin and formation of the Hellenic states, and 
differences in their political and social systems follow. In Attica 
the nobility held all the offices as well as most of the property, but 
under Solon’s rule many reforms were instituted. Athens was 
at its height under Pericles, and its decline and capture by the Ro- 
mans under Sylla (B. C. 86) brings us to the Roman commonwealth, 


whose forms of organization much resembled those of Athens, the . 


rulers being of the upper classes and the common people much op- 
pressed. An account of the Roman system of jurisprudence, their 
written laws and punishments for offenses, together with an account 
of the Roman armies, their conquests and extravagance, vices and 
dissipations, bring us down to the first Triumvirate—Czsar, Pom- 
pey, and Crassus, and so on to the time of Octavius, when the Ro- 
man commonwealth came to anend. Imperial Rome dates from the 
time of Augustus to Vespasian, and with the rise of Christianity 
came the gradual extinction of paganism, followed by the rise of 
the papal power. Mr. Mann next describes the communes of 
Northern Italy, the Government of Florence in the twelfth century 
by consuls, the quarrels between the Guelphs and Gibellines, and 
in the fourteenth century the strife between the Bianchi and Neri. 
The magnificence of Florence reached its height while the Medici 
held sway, but with the siege of Florence the commonwealth came 
to anend, The closing chapter tells of the origin and growth of 
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Venice. ‘‘ For over thirteen hundred years a state existed on a few 
marshy islands at the head of the Gulf of Adria, and grew from a — 
small community of fishermen to be the greatest maritime power of % | 
the middle ages.” Its final downfall occurred in 1797. me | 


‘Spiritualism Sustained” is the title given to a book (Truth 
Seeker, New York,) consisting of five lectures, by John R. Kelso, 
A. M., author of the ‘‘ Bible Analyzed,” which was noticed a short 
time ago in these columns. Though the ‘ Bible Analyzed” was : 
written to prove that the teachings of the Bible are entirely un- 
worthy of belief, this book is written to prove to those Christians ~~ 
who, believing in the Bible, yet persist in calling Spiritualists hum- 
bugs, and sneer at Spiritualism, that their Bible, as well as the 
Christian Church, sustains it. That Spiritualism prevailed in Bibli - 
cal times; that angels are human beings; that human spirits can 
and do appear and communicate with men; that Abraham, Jacob, 
Job, Manoah, and Jesus and the Apostles were all Spiritualists and 
good mediums, Mr. Kelso brings ample proof. To overthrow Spirit- 
itualism the Bible must be proved false and Jesus and the Apostles 
liars. It seems strange that the author of the ‘‘ Bible Analyzed” 
should be astrong believer in Spiritualism, but suchisthecase. He 
says, however: ‘‘ My conversion was not effected by any of the 4 . 
Biblical or Church testimony given in the preceding lectures. It 
was effected by means of overwhelming tests that compelled me to BN 
believe.” : + 


Four interesting little pamphlets have been published by John B. 
Alden, New York, upon the discovery of America. They are writ- 
ten by John B. Shipley and his wife (Marie A. Brown), and are en- 
titled ‘‘ The Full Significance of 1492,” ‘‘Leif Erikson,” ‘‘Sup- a 
pressed Historical Facts,” and ‘‘The English Rediscovery and 4 
Colonization of America.” Mr. and Mrs. Shipley have brought 
much testimony to bear upon the fact that Columbus was not the 
discoverer of America, but that the credit is due to Leif Erikson 
and the ancient Norsemen in the year A.D. 1000. In NewEngland  ~ 
the old legends of the mythology of Northern Europe are still j 
retained by one of the great Indian tribes, having been handed 
down by their ancestors. On March 23, 1888, Mrs. Shipley says 
she was granted a hearing before the select committee of the United 
States Senate, ‘‘to present the claims of Leif Erikson as the true 
discoverer of the American Continent, and secure national recogni- 
tion of this undoubted historical fact.” She quotes from many re- 
ports and authorities and private letters received, showing that 
Columbus knew and read at Rome of the voyages of the Northmen, 
and learned still more upon his visit to Iceland in 1477. She quotes 
from Gabriel Gravin’s ‘‘ The Discovery of America by the North- — 
men,” who says of Gudrid’s visit to Rome: ‘‘ Every new discovery 
was an aggrandizement of the Papal dominion.” ‘‘ In these words,” 
says Mrs. Shipley, ‘‘ we have the secret of Columbus’s operations, 
the Church having full knowledge of the existence of the Western _ 
Continent, discovered by men of arace the Church had no inten- 
tion of glorifying. And Columbus being an obedient tool of the 
Church, the means were at command for effecting a rediscovery of 
that continent and for obtaining for the Church and its minion all 
the glory of a vast original achievement.” . Mr. Shipley thinks the 
statue to Leif Erikson, erected at Boston, is ‘‘a tribute to the 
genius of discovery, anda step in the right direction.” ‘‘ May it be 
followed,” he adds, ‘‘ by the total disownment of Columbus, and — 
his unmasking as a cheating, scheming, grasping mountebankslave- __ 
dealer, without a particle of genuine Christianityin him,aswecom- 
monly apply that term today.” ‘These pamphlets are well printed a 
and will repay reading. H, We a 


Books Received: ‘‘ Looking Further Backward,” by Arthur 
Dudley Vinton; Albany Book Company ; (paper, 50 cents; cloth, — 
$1), ‘‘ ThesEconomics of Prohibition,” by James C. Fernald ; Funk © 
& Wagnalls, New York ; (cloth, $1). ‘‘ Evelyn Gray, the Victim 
of Our Western Turks,” by H. I. Stern; John B. Alden, New 
York. ‘‘Christ’s Kingdom. Where is It? WhatisIt?” by Jos. — 
Laciar, of Mauch Chunk, Pa. ‘‘ Cumulative Taxation,” by W. V. _ i 
Marshall, Winfield, Kans. ‘‘ The Struggle for Bread,” by Leigh — 
H. Irvine ; John B. Alden, New York. ‘‘ The Agnostic Annual, 
1891,” edited by Charles Watts; W. Stewart & Co., 41 Farringdon 
street, London. 


< 
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BROOKLYN WOMAN’S CONGRESS 


meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, in 
the parlors, 23: St. James place, corner of Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. Religious, Social, Civil, and Po- 
litical questions discussed. Seatsfree. Allinvited. 


DIANA, 


CONTAINS 
THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER 
SONATA,” 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by 
BuRNZ & Co., 
24 Clinton place, New York. 
G@ Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction. 
Send for circulars. 


Goctotoaic AND 


Co-Operative News. 
Devoted to voluntary codperation. Monthly. 50 
cents a year. Sample copy free. 

IMOGENE C. FALES, York Harbor, Me. 


“FREE RUSSIA.” 


The only monthly Magazine in the English lan- 
guage telling you all the truth about the condition 
of contemporary Russia. Published in New York 
and London. G. Stepniak and F. Wolchowsky, 
editors. Single copies, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, so cents. New York office, 321 Broadway. 


ee THE 


“FLAMING SWORD.” 


: Truth seekers should peruse this foe to “hand- 


organ” education. 
A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 


- upon social, scientific, and philosophical questions. 


The Light of Coming Ages! 


THE DAWN OF BRIGHTER Days! 
=" Send for sample copy. 


CYRUS, 
THE FLAMING SWORD, 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, II. 


ALL WHO WRITE 
-—_—— AND WHO DOESN'T, 


thave use, every now and then, for some device like 
the following :— 


2nd Descriptive exe 


C. BENSINGER & (0, 7Z Dey St. New York 


WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
ASTHMA-cipep:: fails; send us your 


_THEDR: TAFT BROS, M. CO. ,ROCHESTER,N..F FR EWE. 


| MILLER BROS-STEEL PEN 


Are AMERICAN “%) the BEST. ; 


MILLER BROS. GutteryGo, . M.F.R.S.cf STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN, CONN. tink Erasers®™® Pocket Gutlery. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


TEs BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


bd 
Czsar’s Column ! 
A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Boisgilbert, M.D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘‘T was unable to lay it down until [had finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and ae have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E. Willard. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“T have read ‘Cesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.”—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘**A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.’”’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25 + paper, 50 cents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


We are advertising ‘‘The Little Giant 
Encyclopedia.” If you haven’t a dollar 
handy, send a cent stamp for circular; it 
will pay you.—Adv. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

Our editor met two clergymen a few days 
ago, both of whom told him that they buy 
this magazine from a news-stand and read 
it through every week. ‘ Two very sensible 
clergymen. 


In receiving some goods I tound a number 
of the TWENTIETH CENTURYS as package pa- 
per, and asit touches a chord in my heart 
I am desirous to encourage it. I like its 
form, size, and quality. I will try to get up 
a club.— CHARLES EApDEy, Honesdale, Pa. 


Any book or pamphlet published any- 
where, and wanted by any one, should be or- 
dered through the Twentieth Century Pub- 
lishing Company. Why? Because it will 
hasten our prosperity. Reason enough. 
Besides, we pay the postage, expressage, or 
freight. 


Benjamin R. Tucker calls this our com- 
pliment column. The editor received a letter 
the other day containing one line; it was this: 
‘* You are the champion jackass of the United 
States.” How does that strike you for a 
compliment ? 


Remember that every subscriber you get 
for us tends to insure the permanency ot this 
magazine. If you want it to prosper, get at 
least one subscriber. 


Unfortunately, part of the manuscript of 
the following letter has been mislaid or lost, 
and with it the writer’s name and residence: 


Over 77,000 Sold. 


The Little Giant 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


—— AND — 


Treasury of Ready Reference. 


1,000,0001 FACTS AND FIGURES! 
82 Colored Maps and Charts. 2.500 Useful 
Tables, Recipes, Trade Secrets, etc. 


ge A World of Valuable Information in One 
Unique and Handy Volume of 448 Pages, 
Boiled Down, Condensed, Concentrated and made 
available for Quick Reference. 
Not one blank page, not one useiess sentence, not 
one square inch of waste paper. 

The Little Giant Encyclopedia is published in 
one compact volume of 448 pages, 4 1-2x6 1-2 inches, 
printed from clear type on an extra quality of 
paper, made especially for the pu: pose. The mar- 
gins are small and the paper is thin, mating it pos- 
sible to present in a handy pocket volume more 
printed surface than is usually contained in books 
ten times as bulky, There is nothing cheap about 
it except the price. 

In full morocco binding, gold stamping, red edges. 


One Dollar per Copy. 


Clark & Zugalla, Publishers, 


34-43 GOLD STREET, New York. 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 1x jewels, $9; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15 In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 
os $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 

14.50 for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proof, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 


Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more THE 
NEW MODEL “OTTO WETTSTEIN ” 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $19 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 
proof, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 
Same, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150. 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
gala cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 

y manufacturers and myself. : 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $1; springs, $x ; jewels, $x, and returned free. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


FACIAL’ BLEMISHES 


ES I Se SS Ee 
im The largest Establishment in tho 

World for the treatment of Hair and 
—™ Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 


fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frece 
Skles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 
Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 
Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 
etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 
128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receipt of 10cts. 
iH. WOODBURY,:+ Dermatologist, 

123 West 42d St., New Work City. 


WOOD sURW’S FACIAL SGAP for the 
Skin and Secaip, at Drvagists or by mail, &O cents, 


SHORTHAND fiidin 
by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 


ence. No failures. 
and circulars free. 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor. 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs, 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, HE 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
, 9% West 14th street, New York. 
“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
most snocose of its kind in the United States,” 
or . 


Situations aranteed. ook 
ANK HARRISON, Sten- 


wave . 


vi 


Superstition in all Ages 


Ue 7 


Jean Meslier. 

a Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
abjured religious dogmas, and left as Azs 
last will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 
death, the above work, which he entitled 
‘“CoMMON SENSE.” 


339 pages. Price in paper covers, 50 cents; in 
cloth, $x. In German, cloth, $1. ; 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ruins of Empires 


ey 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr, Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 75¢. 

8" Printed from entirely new plates, in ueree 
clear type, on heavy laid peek Issued by: the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Prblishing Compary. 


A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


OR 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


&&" This book tells how the Spring Valley miners 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 

It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 

and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Paper, rocents; cloth, $r. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Address TweEnTIETH CENTURY. 


The Strike of a Sex ! 


A NOVEL BY @ 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman’s standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume. 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘‘l am a traveling man, and never happened 
to ‘catch on’ to the TwENTIETH CENTURY 
until my wandering about brought me to the 
codperative home and farm of Joseph An- 
thony, in Whiteside county, Ill. Mr. An- 
thony takes your paper, and thus I began 
to read it. I, like thousands of my fellow 
creatures, have for some time been looking 
about for some kind of social medicine to 
cure the evils that have come upon all 
civilized lands, and among all the ten thou- 
sand pros and cons in this great progress 
and poverty problem, nothing that I have 
heard, or read, ever sent such thunderbolts 
of truth crashing through the very citadels 
of fraud, force, and falsehood as I find in 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

‘« Please donotimagine any flattery in this; 
I hate flattery. But, when a great benefi- 
cence comes to us, for heaven’s sake let us 
all recognize it. To take up the cudgel and 
go forth to battle against the monstrous in- 
iquities of intrenched and sanctified crime is 
no sinecure. The TWENTIETH CENTURY is 
speaking the language today that will read 
like prophecy in the year 2000. The reward 
for such labor will come in the thanks of 
millions yet to be. Subscribers must be 
hunted up. Readers for such matter must 
be found. Such seed must be sown every- 
where. ‘Thy truths are mighty, O Galileo; 
the world does move.’ 

‘‘In my travels I have have met many peo- 
ple with whom I have talked upon this sub- 
ject of social reform. I have found many, 
some well to do, and some poor, but all in- 
telligent, who readily concede that there 
must be reformation now, or revolution 
soon.” 


In another column we offer to send the 
fifteen numbers of the Modern Science Es- 
sayist (first series), to one address, postage 
prepaid, for one dollar. Most persons have 
neither the time nor the inclination to read 
the more or less voluminous works of Dar- 
win, Spencer, and Huxley in order to learn 
the truths of evolution; but in this series 
the whole question is presented in its various 
aspects in a clear, brief, and popular style. 
Single numbers will still be sold for ten 
cents each; and this offer of fifteen for one 
dollar will probably be withdrawn when the 
limited number now on hand are sold. 


It is not the Bible nor religion, but a back- 
slidden, fallen, depraved set of churches call- 
ing themselves by the name of Christian, 
that is causing all the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of thisearth. Whenever achurch arises 
that will enforce the financial principles of 
the Bible, tyranny and oppression will cease, 
and never will it be done until such a church 
is found and overthrows the apostate skele- 
tons now going by the name of churches.— 
Rev. J. M. Cocuran, Gober, Tex. 


Where is the Lamp, 
With Flame so bright, 
That, when it is lit, 
There is Daylight ? 
At 38 Park place, New York city, foot of 
6th ave. ‘‘L” Station. (See adv. of ‘‘ Day- 
light” on first cover page.)—Adv. 


(=~ Did you notice the ‘‘ ad.” in another 
column of the first series Modern Science 
Essayist? The price has been reduced one- 
third, but only for the first series. 
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John Ward, Preacher. < : 


— BY — 


and... 
Paper, 50Cents. Cloth, $1.25. 


One of the best of rationalistic novels; being 
more effective than most things written in liberal- 
izing the orthodox mind. A rival of ‘‘Robert Els- 
mere.’’ 47,000 already sold. ‘ 


dry 


By the same author: 
SIDNEY. A NOVEL. 1r2mo..... ......eeeeeee $1.50. 


THE OLD GARDEN, 
and other verses, new edition, enlarged....... $1.25. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


7 re) K O L re) G Y Complete LADIES GUIDE — 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. — 

The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75, A. B. Stockham & Uo.,157LaSalleSt.,Chicago, 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished ; liberty, 
Sa ed and fraternity the foundation Prine les. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
pespondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, neve of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C. C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


Ethical Religion. 


Bye 


ba sil rs 


WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


16M0., 332 Dages.= == = == $1.50. ee 


: : 2 
‘““Where it deals with civic, social, personal ante, ne 
Mr. Salter’s book is consoling and inspiring.” —[ 

D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly. 

“ One of the most striking and persuasive presen—_ 
tations of the gospel of pure ethics which our time 
is likely to see.”—[Arlo Bates, in Book-Buyer. i 

“Mr. Salter is so radical that probably only a 
few, even among advanced Unitarians, agree with 
him. Yet he is so plainly desirous of finding the 
truth, and so free from any intenti nal irreverence 
that conservative evangelical believers hardly will 
object to his spirit.””—[Congregationalist. 

‘Mr, Salter has given us a truly noble book. 
The style is pure and strong, and it rises on occa 
sion to a pitch of lofty eloquence. Something of 
classical severity has come, perhaps, from lovee 
acquaintance with classical thought. —[John 
Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


LECTURES BY MR. SALTER. 


The Problem of Poverty.........--.-++++++s 
The: Social Ideal oo i. jc. ican’ satel geipees TO 
What Shall be Done with the Anarcnists 
Channing as a Social Reformer,........-. ; 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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= a ma ys 

2 Science 
em. hi: Sel m Rae os ~ " 
Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 
fF itn Datilel Grechical Thompaon, 


_ finence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
come into being. By Mr. Garrett P, 
Sey = - —: . 


. LewisG. Janes. 
tion of Vegetal Lite: How life begins. B 
Runvanrata 2S et 7 


of the Earth: The story of geology. 


tion. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, 
nt of Man: His acigic, antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D." 

olut a of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 


1 on of Society. By James A. Skilton 
lution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson, 
tion of Morals. . By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 
wie as Relatedto Religious Thought. By 
John W. Chadwick. _ Fess S wee Z 
‘Philosophy of Evolution: Its Relation to 
ailing Systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civili- 
_ zation. By Minot J. Savage. | 
PLOVONHCADDRESS 15.00 sela veces $1 00 
i 10 Cents Each. 
The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. Illustrated. Com- 
* plete index. ‘$2 post-paid. 
“Extremely entertaining and instructive . .. 
ook is eupecially intended to spread a knowl- 
of the views of the masters of the evolution 
ry, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
mind to move forward on, so that the general 
ehension of the subject may be made easy.” 


nple ular language by famous writers. 
xf the numbers aco illustrated. — 


Address TwentietH CENTURY. 
OND SERIES OF THE — 


Lodern Science Essayist 


e Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 

ophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 

Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 

__ Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. » 

8. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 

Eccles, M. D. 

pray of Matter and Motion. By Hon. A. N. 
CA a eee 3 


Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. _— 
The Growth of the Marriave Relation. By C. 
_Staniland Wake. — ie : 
he Evolution of the State. By JohnA Taylor. 
‘he Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 
> Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
me Wecles, M.D; =; 5° ; 
Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
Ress itri pallor este pee. ; 
volution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 
: ilton. at bf rote . 
Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton, 
tion as a Factorin Civilization. By Caro- 
B. Le Row. _ aes 
Iuatio 


Soci Reform : 1, The Theologi- 
By John W. Chadwick. 
: Il, The Socialis 


The Anarch- 


Pond if Bir. 
° on College 
the Nati mal Liberal 

aper, rocents. = 


sae 


Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 


Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 


Gunton, G.: 


7. a > nat + > 
+ : “ 

© Pe ae ly a hae 

won we %) My 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
_ SO0CIOLOGIC AND ECONOMIC. 


A Far Look Ahead. Paper, soc. The book is de- 

_. voted to customs, habits and love in the misty 

future, and for pure, genuine imagination, most 
charmingly worked out, is unexcelled. 

A Plea for Impa-tial Taxation. By Duryea, Wake- 


man, and Dawes. 57. 
A Gentile : The Mormon Question in its Economic 
_ Aspect. 2sc. 
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$r.25 3 pape 50 cents, ; 

ea Ghosts and Other Lectures. 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 5> cents, | 

Vol. 3—Some Mistakes of Moses. 

loth, $x.25 : paper, 50 cents, 

Vol. 4—Ingersoll on Talmagian Theology (new). 
443 pages. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Life. A Prose Poem. In color, on board, beveled, 
gilt edges. 50 cents. 

Lithograph of, 22x28 inches, heavy plate paper, 50 
cents, 

Prose Poems and Selections. Silk cloth, $2.50; 
half calf, $4 50; haif morocco, $5; turkey mo 
rocco, $7.50; tree calf, $o. : 

[For other works of Ingersoll see Freethought 

Pamphlets and Tracts.] 


r12mo, 


12M0, 278 pages. 


Janes, LewisG. A Study of Primitive Christianity. 
Revised edition. 319 pages ; 8vo, cloth, gilt-top, 
$x.50. Treats of the natural! evolution of the 
Christian religion, according to the historical 
method. 

Jamieson, W.F. The Clergy a Source cf Danger to 
the American Republic. $1.75. 

Jamieson-Ditzler Debate. Christianity and Lib- 
eralism. soc.; cloth, 7-c. 

Jehovah Unveiled. Character of Jewish Deity. asc. 

Kelso, Col. J.R. Real Blasphemers. Paper, soc. 

Kennedy, J. H. The Early Days of Mormonism. 
Palmyra, Kirtland,and Nauvoo. Illus. $1.so0. 

Keeler, Bronson C. A Short History of the Bible. 
(Being an account of the formation and develop- 
ment of the canon). This book should be read 
by every clergyman, layman, scholar, and Lib- 
eral. socents; cloth, $1. 

Kottinger, Prof. H. M.: Youths’ Liberal Guide. 
Moral Culture and Religious Enlightenment. 


I,00, 
Larned, E.C.: A Critical Analysis of Drummond’s 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ By 


Drummond’s able work. 46 pages, 4cc. 

Legge, James. The Relivicnse! Chien. Confucian- 
ism and Taoism described and compared with 
Christianity. $1.50. 

Lux Mundi: Twelve Essays by Eleven Prominent 
Theological Writers, The great theological 
sensation of the day in England, The frank 
acceptance of Evolution. The ungrudging con- 
cession to modern criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Cloth, $2.75. 

Mensinga, F. Was Christ a God? Conclusions 
from New Testament. $1.50. 

Meslier, Jean. (A Roman Catholic prie t, who 
abjured religiousdogmas), Superstitionin All 
Ages Paper, 59 cents; cloth, $1. 

Muller, Max. Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. 1—Essays on the Science of Religion. Vol. 
2—Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. Vol. 3—Essays on Literature, Biograph- 
ies, and Antiquities. Volume 4—Comparative 
Philology, Mythology, ete. Vol. 5--On Free- 
dom, etc. Cloth; per volume, $2; set, $ro. 

Murray, Alex. S.: Manual of Mythology. With 45 
plates on tinted paper, representing nearly 100 
mythological subjects. Cioth, $1.75. 

O'Donoghue, A. H.: Theology and Mythology. An 
inquiry into the claims of biblical inspiration 
andthe supernatural element in religion, $1. 

OeA, B. Legacy to Friends of Free Discussion. 

iY 


Oppenheim Josie. Personal Immortality and Other 
Papers. 75¢. 

Oswald, Dr. Felix L. Bible of Nature; or, the 
Principles of Secularism. A contribution to 
the religion of the future. $x. 

Secret of the East. Origin of the Christian Re- 
ligion. $1. 


one WORKS. 


Age of Reason. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Age of Reason and Examination of the Prophecies. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Common Sense. Written in 1776. 15 cents. 

Crisis. Written during the American Revolution, 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 

Great Works. 8vo, 8co pages. Cloth, $3; leathe-, 
$4; morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 

Political Works—Common Sense, Crisis, Rights of 
Man. Cloth, $1.50. “mh 

Rights of Man. Answer to Burke’s Attack on the 
French Revolution, Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 

Theological Works—Age cf Reason, Examina‘ion 
of the Prophecies, etc., with Life of Paine and 
steel portrait, $1.50. 


Palmer, S. Good Word for the Devil. Paper, soc. 

Perms: J. M. Jesus: Man, Myth, or God? soc.; 
cloth, 75¢. 

Pedder, H.C. Issuesofthe Age. Modern Thought. 


I. 
Pillsbury, Parker Ecclesiastical vs. Civil Liber’y. . 


God in the Federal Constitution; Man and 

_ Woman Out. Paper, 20c.; 8 copies, $1. 
Popes and Their Doings, Account of Vicars of 
Christ and Vicegerents of God. soc.; cloth 7s5c. 
Proceedings and Addresses at the Watkins Con- 


vention. Excellent speeches and essays. 403 
pages. $r. 
Radical Pulpit. Discourses of Advanced Thought. 


By O. B. Frothingham and Felix Adler. $x. 


| 
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Rawlinson, P.c., Ver. 
World. $x. sat 
Reber, George. Christ of Paul; or, The Enigmas 
of Christianity. $2. jae cae ; 
Therapeute and Essenes, Origin of Christian 
Doctrine and Scripture. $t. : é 
Reade, Winwood. The Martyrdom 
pages. Cloth, $1.75. : ; : 
Renouf, P. LePage. Origin and Growth of Re- 
peot ic ae Bee by the Religion of Ancient 
pt. $1 50. ‘ iste. We 
Revie Prot, A: Ancient Religions of Mexico and 
Peru. $1.50. ae 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques(with portrait), The Vicar 
of Savoy. Paper, 25c; cloth, soc. : 
Confessions. Paper,75cts; cloth, $z.50. _ a 
Salter, William M, Ethical Religion. Recon- 
structive thought in religion on a rationalistic 
and moral basis. Something to make the mer 
iconoclast think. One of the best works in our 
yationalistic literature. 332pages, Cloth, $1.50. 
Scott, Thomas. English Life of Jesus, $z.50. a 
Slenker, Elmina D. Studying the Bible. 7sc. 
Spencer, Herbert. CeremonialInstitutions, Being 
part 4 of the Principles of Sociology. $1.50. 
Sievena Hi: R. Fathand Reason. An account of 
Christian and_all prominent religions before. 
and since Christ. Extracts from sacred books 


of the East. $1.50. ae 
Strauss, D. F. Old Faith and New. A confession. 


$x 50, : 
Taylor, T.B. Old Theology Turned Upside Down, 
or Right Side Up. ¢1; cloth, $1.25. 
Taylor, Rev. Robert: Astro-Theological Lectures, 
Allegorical. $1.50. SS 
Devil's Pulpit. Astro-Theological Sermons, $1.50, 
Diegesis. rigin and Early History of Chris-— 
tianity. Portrait. $2. 
Syntagma of the Evidences of the Christian Re- 
ligion. $x. : 


Reiigi ms of the Ancient 


of Man. 545 


Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, Essays, and Lece 
tures, zoopages, Paper, 7sc. 


Truesdale, John W. . Bottom Facts of Spiritualism, 
Claims to be a complete exposition of so-called 
Spiritual Manifestation. ¢r.«o. ~ : 

Underwood, B. F. The Burgess-Underwood De- 
bate. A four days’ debate between B.F, Under- _ 
wood and Prof. O. A. Burgess, president of the 
Northwestern Christian Univer<itv,Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Accurately reported. 188 pages. Cloth, 
80e } paper, soc. ‘ 

Debate on the Existence of a PersonalGod and __ 
Inspiration of Scripture, between B. F. Under- — 
wood and Rev. J. Marples. 35¢.; cloth, 6cc. : 

Essays ard Lectures. Contains most of the 
pamphlets found under his name, *‘Debates’? _ 
be “Twelve Tracts’? excepted. 300 pages; 

cs : 


Voltaire. The Philosophical Dictionary of Vol- — 
taire. Fifteenth American edition. Two vol-. 
umes in one. 876 octavo pages; two elegant — 
steel engravings; $5. aS 

Romances. Profusely illustrated; 480 pages; 
paper, $1; cloth, $x.50. : 

Lite of. By James Parton. Portraits and other — 
illustrations ; two large volumes ; 800 pages ; $6.. 

Voltaire in Exile. Memoirs. By B. Gastineau. 
And unpublished correspondence with Mme. du 


Chatelet. Paper, 75c.; cloth, $x. i ee 
Pocket Theology. Witty and sarcastic definitions _ 
of theological terms, ‘25c. 25 


[For other of Voltaire’s works see Freethought 
Pamphlets and Tracts,] p 
Volney’s Ruins of Empires, with portrait and - 
map of astrological heaven of the ancients. — 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth. 75 cents. Be 
New Researches in Ancient History. Showing 
the Origin of the Mosaic Legends. $1.50. ; 
Webster, Alexander. Burns and the Kirk, 
cloth, 75c. af 
White, Andrew D.: Warfare of Science. Showing 
the opposition of the Church to scientific ad- 
vancement. Paper, soc. 


400.5 


oo 


IF YOU WANT. T0 KNOW 


PorLant things you never knew or thought — 


, theshauran body and its curious or 


ty E 
as oup/ Old Eyes, Rupture, Phi: 


etc., 


Jok f iso 
end ten cents for new spas sey, peed called 


MEDICAL SENSE. AND NONSENSE. 


Murray Hill Pub. Co,, 129 E. 2th 8t., New York 
een eee 


Joseph McDonoucn, — 
tq =e Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y., : 


Dealer in Rare and Curious — 2 


BOOKS. : 


pa cater 66 of rare and miscel-_ 
laneous Books, including Spanish — 
and Portuguese library. Send for one, 


' Bismarckism,” by H. O Pentecost. 3c. 
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FREETHOUGHT 


-PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


Appleton, Henry. What is Freedom, and When 
>, PP I'Bree?, Being an attempt to put liberty 
ona rational basis, and wrest its keeping from 
irresponsible pretenders in Church and State. 
_ Second edition. r5c. ‘ 
akounine, Michael. God and the State. Witha 
reface by Carlo Cafiero and Elisée Reclus, 
nslated by Benjamin R. Tucker. Seventh 


edition. 15¢. 
Ww. & Orthodox Hash, with Change of 


Be -X5C. 

Bradlau h, Charles: A Plea for Atheism, 10 cents. 
Brown, Dr.George- A Historical and Critical Re- 
view on the Sunday Question, with Replies to 
_ anObjector. sc. g 

Bruno, Giordano. His Life, Works, Worth, Mar- 
: om; portrait and monument. Contribu- 
tors: Geo. Jacob Holyoake, Thomas Davidson, 
T. B. Wakeman, Karl Blind, Lydia R. Chase, R. 
G. Ingersoll, Hudson Tuttle, etc. Two pamph- 
lets, 15¢, each. ¥) : j 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus. His manifold 
and wonderful adventures in the land of Cos- 
mos. A new scripture (evidently inspired) dis- 
covered by I. N. Fidel. From the English. 
_ Veryrich, 25 cents. ; 
Farrington, M. Sabbath. The Sunday Question. 


: 10C. 

-Grumbine, Rev. J.C. F. Evolution and Christian- 
ity. a ake 25¢. i 
_ Helvetius ; or, The True Meaning of the System 
; of Nature. Cloth, 20 cents. 

‘Hertwig, J.G.: Sunday Laws. toc. 


Holland, F. M.: Atheists and Agnostics ; a protest 
against their disabilities before the law. A 
. lecture before the Ingersoll Secular Society. sc. 
Holyoake. George Jacob. What Would Follow on 


the Effacement of Christianity. oc. 
Logic of Death. toc. 
Logic of Life. roc. 
Hume, David: Essay on Miracles. 10 cents. 


Ingersoll: Bible Idolatry. 
3 dozen, $2 per 100, 

_ What Must We DotobeSaved? 12m», paper, 2sc. 
Address on Civil Rights. Paper, 10 cents, 
Orthodoxy. Paper, ro cents, 

_ Blasphemy Argument (Trial of Reynolds.) Paper 
__25 cents; cloth, so cents. 

Crimes Against Criminals (his latest address.) 
i Paper, ro cents. 

_ Ingersoll Catechized. Answers to Questions by 
ditor ‘*San Franciscan.”’ 3 cents; 30cents per 


3 cents; 30 cents per 


ozen, 

Ingersoll on McGlynn. 3 cents; 30cts. per dozen; 
$2 per hundred. 

Lay Sermon. Delivered before the tenth annual 
congress of the American Secular Union, on 

5 the labor question. 5c.; 50c per dozen; 25 for $1. 

_ Limitations of Toleration. A discussion between 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. Frederic R. Con- 
dert, ex-Governor Stewart L. Woodford. asc. 

Paine Vindicated. Reply to the New York ‘‘Ob- 


/* _ server.” 1s cents. 
_ Photograph (cabinet) of. 50 cents, 
_ .Truth of History. 3c.;30c per dozen; $2 per roo. 


Which Way. Lecture at the Boston Theatre 

__ Sunday evening, January 18, 1885. Paper, sc. 

_ Crumbling Creeds. 3 cents. 

Human Rights. cc. 
_ Plea for Individuality and Arraignment of the 
Church. sc. 

_ Persona! Deism Denied. rc. 

_ The Personal Philosopher of Reason—Humboldt, 


ee 
The Deciaration of Independence. sc. 


_ Life and Deeds of Thomas Paine. sc. 
Past and Present Gods. sc. 
Modern Thinkers. sc. 

Views of the Religious Outlook. sc. 


Some Reasons Why. 


Eee 
The Great Ifidels. sc. 
_ Review of His Reviewers. sc. 

_ Oration on Decoration Day. sc. 

_ Oration at a Child’s Grave, with comment on the 
___ oration ; and answers to interrogatories of emi- 
nent Indiana clergymen. 5c. 

_ Mythand Miracle. sc. 
Abraham Lincoln. sc. 
Eulogy on Roscoe Conkling. sc. 
Skulls, 5c. 


Hell. 

A German translation of Ghosts. roc. 
Jacobson, A.: Bible Inquirer. 148 striking self- 
contradictions of the Bible, and 152 marvelous 
_ occurrences. 25 cents. 

Jones, Alonzo T. Civil Government and Religion, 
: ied Christianity and the American Constitu- 
ion. 25¢. 
Jefferson, Thomas. the Father of American De- 
[ Political, Social, and Religious 
4 Philosophy, by Gen. M. M. Trumbull. scc, 
-Lenstrand, Viktor. The GodIdea. For delivering 
this lecture the author was sentenced to six 

months’ imprisonm<ent for blasphemy in Swe- 
den. Translated from the Swedish, with an 
_ introduction by J. M. Wheeler. soc. 

tice, H.C. Antidote Analyzed. Inconsistency of 
Christians. cc. 

yall, A.C, Relation cf Witchcraft to Religion. 


mocracy: His 
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Muller, Max: Buddhist Nihilism, 10 cents, 

Newman, Prof. F. W. Religion not History. 2sc. 

Nibble at Prof. John Fiske’s Crumb for the Modern 
Symposium. oc. 

Paine, Testimonials to ; author of Common Sense 
The Crisis, Rights of Man, English System of 
Finance, Age of Reason, etc. Compiled by 
Joseph N. Moreau. 15 cents. F 

Peck, J. Soul Problems. Theological Amend- 
ment. 25¢. ; 

Pellegrini, A.S. de. Mortality of the Soul, and the 
Immortality of its Elements. 25c. | 

Ptolemy, G. W. Bar. The Origin of Priestcraft, or 
Religion the Curse of the World. 2sc. 

Priest in Absolution. Criticism and Denunciation 
of the Confessional. 25c. 

Pringle, A. The “ Mail's” Theology. Reply tothe 
Toronto ‘‘ Mail.” 15c. 

Ingersollin Canada. 15¢. 

Public. School Question. By Bishop McQuade and 
F. EB. Abbott. (Catholic and Liberal.) 2oc, 
Putnam, S.P. Problem of the Universe and Its 

Scientific Solution. Criticisms of Universology. 


20C. 
New God. roc eye 
Pentecost, Hugh O.: Wanted—Men Willing to Work 
fora Living. 3c. , 
Why Iam Not an Agnostic. _3¢. 
How the Church Obstructs Progress. 3c. 
Thomas Paine. 3C¢. 
Calvin’s God or None. 3¢. 
The Presbyterian Dilemma. 3¢. 
A Bad God and a False Heaven. 3¢. 
The Freethinkers’ Deathbed. 3c. 


Remsburg, J. E.: Bible Morals. Twenty Crimes 
and Vices sanctioned by Scripture: Falsehood 
and deception, cheating, theft and robbery, 
adultery and prostitution, murder, wars of 
conquest and extermination, despotism, intol- 
erance, and persecution, injustice to women, 
unkindness to children, cruelty to animals, 
human sacrifices, ete. 25¢. 

False Claims of the Church. roc. 

Image Breaker, Decline of Faith, Protestant Intol- 
erance, Washington an Unbeliever, Jefferson 
an Unbeliever, Paine and Wesley, Christian Sab 
bath. sc. each, 4oc. doz.; all in one volume, 25c_ 

Sabbath Breaking. esc. 

Saladin: Did Jesus Rise from the Dead? 25 cents. 

Shaw, J. D. e Bibe. WhatIsIt? 2s5c 

Secularist. St. Matthew Before the Court for the 
Crime of Forgery. tcc. 

Self-Contradictions of the Bible. 144 Moral, Theo- 
logical, Historical, and Speculative Propo- 
sitions. rsc. 

Sister Lucy and Her Awful Disclosures. AstoNew 
Hall Convent. Anda few words on Auricular 
Confession. 1o¢. 

Stillman, James W. The Unknown God. A lec- 
ture. 15¢. 

Sunday not the Sabbath. All Days Alike Holy. 
Origin of the Sabbath. The Early Fathers’ 
Idea of It. Controversy between Rev. Dr. 
Sunderland and W.H. Burr. asc. 

Simmons, H. The Unending Genesis. ac. 

Smith, L. R. Personal Existence After Death Im- 
possible. 1oc. 

Soul Farrago. What Is and Where Is the Soul? 
By Perseus. 5c. 

Tallevyrand’s Letter to Pope Pius VII With a me- 
moir of the author. 25c. see 
Underwood, B. F.: Christianity and Materialism. 

15 cents. Mas fac 

Crimes and Cruelties of Christianity. 10 cents. 

Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 25c. 

Materialism and Crime. 1ocents 


Paine, the Political and Religious Reformer. roc. 

Scientific Materialism: Its Meaning and Ten- 
dency. r1ocents. hcsss : 

Spiritualism from a Materialistic Standpoint. 1o 
cents. 

Twelve Tracts. Scientific and Theological. roc. 


What Liberalism Offers in Place of Christianity. 
10 cents. 

Will the Coming Man Worship God? 10 cents. 

Woman: Her Past and Present, Rights and 
Wrongs. 10cents 

Voltaire: The Ignorant Philosopher; and Adven- 

tures of Pythagoras in India. 10 cents. 

Walker, E. C.: Bible Temperance. Liquor drink- 

ing Commended, Defended, and Enjoined by 
the Bible. 10 cents. 

Washburn, L. K.: Followers of Jesus. 
Foolishness of Prayer. 10 cents. 
Catholic Menace to Our Government. 
Protestant Menace to Our Government. 


ro cents. 


5 cents. 
5 cents. 


Public School Question and the Catholic Church. 


5 cents. 
Religious Problems. 10 cents 
Some Thoughts on Immortality. 5 cents. 
Sunday and Sabbath. A lecture delivered before 


the Ingersoll Secular Society. oc. 
Was Jesus Insane? rocents Rh 
Watts, Charles. Saints or Sinners. Which? roc. 


Wheeler, J.M. The Christian Doctrine of Hell. roc. 
Whitford,O.B. Originofthe Christian Bible. 2sc. 


(= Any of the above books or any other works 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
ASTHMA-copep::: fails; send us your 


BOTTLE 
THE DR, TAFT BROS. M:CO-ROCHESTER,N.Y.F> © 


= Send for a copy of our new edition of Vo!- 
ney’s Ruins of Empires. 
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A Thoughtless Yes. 


—— Be 


HELEN H. GARDENER. 


Printed on heavy paper. 231 pages, so cents. 
oth, $1.00. 


MEN, WOMEN AND GODS. 


By same author, with an introduction by Colonel 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 


Paper, 50 cents. | Cloth, $x. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


(Not a ‘‘Spiritistic ’”’ book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 


Contents: 


Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth. Deatn, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironent,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 


(Ss 438 pages, cloth, authorized American edition, 
reduced from $1 to so cents. 


All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not carpingly, but with a desire to see the 
significance of the facts suggested. 


The “Christian Union” says of it: “Its original- 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 


Anoth-r journal says: ‘‘Those who fail to read 
it wil! suffer a serious loss ” ; 


Address TwENTIETH CENTURY, 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


OF DRUMMOND’S 


“ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” 


with a reply to some of its conclusions, 
LARNED. 


By E. C, 


THE BEST REPLY YET MADE 


to Drummond's great work, showing the absurdity 
and inadequacy of some of its analogies, and 
especially the narrowness of Drummond in con- 
founding Religion with Christ:anity. 
Printed on heavy paper in large clear type. 
8v0, 46 pages, 4o cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Price Reduced to 25 Cents. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Tousto1’s LATEsT Work. 


Translated by BEN]. R. TUCKER. 
Only complete edition. 

The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 

uritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

("In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar. and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


PAUL: GROSSER, 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


520 FULTON STREET; BROOKLYN. 


A large variety of Blark Books and Commercial 
Stationery. 
(@ TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 
ture always on hand. 


6 ”» is a pamphlet of 

SHORTHAND information by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


EMULSION 
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NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Articles of special interest to our readers : 
ARENA (50 cents)— 
The Future American Drama. 

: Dion Boucicault. 
Sex in Mind. Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, D. D. 
The African Element in America. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
A Glance at ‘‘ The Good Old Times.” 
Rev. Minot J. Savage. 
Turgénief as a Poet. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
A New Basis of Church Life. 
Wilbur Larremore. 
Fiddling His Way to Fame. 
Will Allen Dromgoole. 
Sunset on the Mississippi. Virginia F. Boyle. 
Destitution in Boston—Edward Hamilton, 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., Rab- 

bi Solomon Schindler, Rev. O. P. Gif- 

ford, Rev. Walter J. Swaffield, Rev. W. 

D. P. Bliss. 


The Dramatic Talent. Marcus J. Wright. 


CHAUTAUQUAN (20 cents)— 
The English Constitution. II. 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., LL.D. 
The Tenure of Land in England. II. 
D. McG. Means. 
Herik Ibsen’s Greatest Work. 
H. H. Boyesen. 
Home Building. Byron D. Halsted, Sc. D. 
A Coéperative Experiment. Harriet Carter. 
Competition Between Men and Women in 
Business. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Some Tendencies of Higher Education. 
' Anne H. Wharton. 


COSMOPOLITAN (25 cents)— 
The Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment. George Grantham Bain. 
Queens of the Shop, the Workroom and the 
Tenement. Katharine Pearson Woods. 
Social Problems. Edward Everett Hale. 
Current Events. Murat Halstead. 


Any of the above can be ordered from the TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 
B. Le Row, author ot ‘‘Eny.ish as She is 
Taught,”’ etc. Price rocents. 


Some 

g Children 
v Growing 
Too Fast. 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


_ SCOTT'S 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE GLD AND YOUNG, IT IS 
UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offered. 
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NO NOURISHMENT IN ZEA OR 


COFFEE, BUT PLENTY IN 


-COCOA- 


ESPECIALLY IN 


VAN HOUTEN’S — 


| whichis rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. VAN HOUTEN’S 
SOCOA is universally declared to be partactly pure, free from fat, easily digested, — 
delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any depressing after- ~ 
effects. It »as introduced into the household ot the late Emperor of Germany 
upon high recommendation. The senior physician of the London Court H spital 

—= has used this brand of Cocoa formany years. It is strongly recommended to Stu- 
dents and ail »hose duties involve much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons — 
it has earned the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—‘*BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. Itis put up in one- — 
quarter, one-half and one pound cans. If not obtainable, inclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to __ 
either VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade street, New York, or 45 Wabash avenue, Chicago, anda Can © 
of this most delightful Cocoa will be sent by mail. Prepared only by VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp ~ 


Holene: VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—“ ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED.” 


GARFIELD. jysTIPATIOND 


_ THERE IS 


i 
Winnie 


F0 AND 


SICK HEADACHE 
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HUGH O. PENTECOST, Eadvtor. 


“Hlear the Other Side.” 


I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
and I mean to say it. 
I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 
_ I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 
I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
‘ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
kind of business. 
I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 


- on any kind of business. 


I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 
against his will. 

I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 
are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 

I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 

I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 

I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 
free gift. 

I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 
sion of what he justly obtains. 

I believe that women should be as free as men ; that they should 
have complete control of their persons. 

I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
to suit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe in government, but notin ¢Ze Government; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 

I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 
armed policemen. 

I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
State nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 
weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 

I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 

I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 
thing. 

I believe there is no personal God. 

I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. 

I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 
termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 

I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 
~ I believe in honesty, cleanness ot life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 
liness, love, peace, and freedom. 

I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 
piness of others. P 

I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 

I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
nappier yet. HucH O. PENTECOST. 


Editorial. 


, The editor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


Ir seems that in the making of tariff bills none of the 
great statesmen bethought himself to fix the duty on 
dead frogs, and so when some of these articles were 
received at the Detroit custom house the collector was 
at a loss to decide what the tariff on them should be. 
It was suggested that they be received under the head 
of “prepared meats,” but as they were in no way pre- 
pared, being simply dead, it was finally decided that 
they belonged under the classification of “ unmanufac- 
tured articles,” and they were admitted under a tariff 
of ten per cent ad valorem. How fortunate that we live 
in a country so well protected by tariff duties! It is 
frightful to think that, otherwise, we might be flooded 
with dead frogs, produced by the pauper labor of 
Europe. 


In his first address for the season, before the Society 
for Ethical Culture, Sunday, October 19, Prof. Felix 
Adler said: ‘‘I am an Agnostic, but I am, nevertheless 
convinced of the existence of the beautiful and the 
good.” The significance of that sentence is not 
quite clear to me. What has Agnosticism to do with 
“the existence of the beautiful and the good?” Might 
not Prof. Adler as pertinently have said: “I aman 
Agnostic, but I believe in the existence of the sun and 
the moon?” Probably the speaker had in mind the 
idea that he was an Agnostic, but, nevertheless, believes 
in something that may somehow be regarded as God. 
The beautiful and the good, however, do not necessarily 
involve the idea of God. The beautiful and the good 
are well known facts, before which the most positive 
Atheist need not hesitate nor doubt. Agnosticism per- 
tains to the existence of God, but it has no relation to 
the existence of the beautiful and the good. 


In the course of a recent speech in the Corn Exchange 
at Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone, in speaking of the condi- 
tion of things in Ireland, said:— 

The demonstration of the law is worse than the law itself. The 
state of things is such that the Irish ought to hate the law, though 
I do not say they ought to break it. The Government itself is a per- 
fect pattern of illegality. Its methods tend to provoke the people. 
The Government vaunts itself on peace in Ireland, yet it keeps six 
times more policemen there than in England and Scotland. British 
taxpayers pay sixty thousand pounds yearly to the Irish police for 
the sole purpose of collecting rents for English landlords. 

These are decidedly startling, truthful, and Anarch- 
istic things to say, and it is a hopeful sign of the times 
when a man in Mr. Gladstone’s position declares before 
the world that the English Government, as applied to 
Ireland, is so unjust that its laws should be hated, if 
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not broken; and it is very satisfactory to have the fa- 
mous Liberal leader declare that the Irish police are 
persons supported by compulsory taxation for the sole 
purpose of collecting rents for English landlords. 
When such facts as these are clearly apprehended by 
the people, social progress toward freedom from mili- 
tary Government will be rapid. 


A rorMeR mayor of Long Island City spent three 
years in jail, under conviction for having misapplied 
the city’s funds, and last week Mayor Gleason, of the 
same city, was sent to jail for five days, and fined two 
hundred and fifty dollars, for committing an assault on 
a newspaper reporter. The assault was made for polit- 
ical reasons in a liquor saloon, and was the act of a 
common bully and slugger, a character which Mayor 
Gleason seems to perfectly exemplify. The spectacle 
of this man, theoretically supposed to protect persons 
from assault, and preserve the dignity of the law, in 
jail for so coarse and brutal a violation of the law is 
sufficiently significant to need no comment. It is 
worth while, however, to call attention to some of the 
remarks of the judge who sentenced him to jail. For 
example, the judge said:— 

The court believes that in this case it is not proper to unnecessar- 
ily disgrace a person who has been honored by high public office as 
this man, the defendant, has certainly been; but, on the other hand, 
there is not a person in this community, however great his station, 
who is above the reach of the law, and I will say there are certain 

offenses which, when committed by those in power, are much worse 
and more aggravated than those committed by private persons. 
; You are the mayor of a city, and instead of using your 
power and strength to attack a person as you did, you should know 
that you had your redress in other ways. While an assault of that 
nature is bad, ordinarily, it is, of course, worse when it is made by 
a mayor of acity whose duty itis to protect the person, not assault 
him. I shall not disgrace you by sending you to the penitentiary. 
I shall not deprive you of your liberty long, but just long enough 
for you to reflect, and carry out the intent of thelaw; but I feel that 
there must be an example set here, both for you and the community, 
and therefore the sentence of the court is that you be imprisoned 
five days in the county jail, and that you pay a fine of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Knowing the ways of courts, and the influence of 
popular politicians on judges, it is somewhat remarka- 
ble that any jury would find Mayor Gleason guilty of 
anything against a mere newspaper reporter; but since 
the jury did find him guilty of assault in the second 
degree, and the judge decided to pass any kind of sen- 
tence on him, one cannot help observing the inconsist- 
ency between the judge’s sermon on morality and his 
sentence. The judge admitted and even emphasized 
the fact that a violation of the law by a mayor of acity 
is a much greater offense than had it been committed 
by an obscure private person, and had the offender 
been a private person, with no wealth and political in- 
fluence, there can be no reasonable doubt that he would 
have been sent to the penitentiary; but in the case of 
this very disreputable office-holding offender the sen- 
tence was, by comparison with what it might have been, 
ridiculously light. Upon the whole, however, the most 
astonishing circumstance in connection with the affair 
is that Mayor Gleason was made to suffer anything at 
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the hands of the sacred institution, “law and order,” 
which he so rudely dishonored. 


In speaking of the festival held in honor of Bishop 


Loughlin’ S| fiftieth anniversary as a priest, in Brooklyn, 
Sunday, October 19, the “Sun” thus describes an in- 
cident attending the progress of the street procession:— 


Long before eight o’clock, the hour at which the procession was 
expected to pass the bishop’s house, at Clermont and Greene ave- 
nues, the crowd at the junction of these thoroughfares was almost 
impassable. At least fifteen hundred men, women, and children 
were within a radius of a hundred yards of the episcopal residence. 
About 8:45 a half dozen mounted policemen rode by with a clatter 
that caused a stampede among the thickly wedged masses. Then 
the policemen began to apply their clubs with no gentle hand. 


Thickly packed as the crowd was, these heroic remedies caused it - 


to give way, until asuffielently wide lane for the passage of the pro- — 


cession was temporarily left in the middle of the street. This was 


was not done, however, until several men and boys had been __ 


knocked down, and a young woman terrified into hysterics. She 
was carried into the episcopal mansion for temporary treatment, and 
subsequently she was taken home in an ambulance. When the 


police charged, one would have supposed the crowd was a hostile — ES 


mob which they had been ordered to disperse with violence. The 
blows of their clubs sounded on all sides, while above these sounds, 
distinct and clear, were heard the shrieks of the frightened women. 


Another woman fainted after a while, and more blows were struck 


before sufficient room was made for the coming procession. 


Such police brutality would probably occur in no 


other country than this, and the amazement is that our 


people so tamely submit to the proverbial and habitual 
outrages the police inflict on peaceful citizens. But 
despite all that can be said on the subject, and the oft 
recurring publications of the facts, a policeman is held 
in almost sacred veneration by a large proportion of 
the people. Some day it will be different. 


Last week, Police Justice Duffy, in this city, received 
a severe rebuke from Judge Barrett, for having sent a __ 
woman to the penitentiary for a year,in a most arbi- 
trary manner, for no offense, except that Justice Duffy a 


considered her impertinent to him. The impertinence 


was drawn out by the fact that Justice Duffy insulted — 3 


the woman in the court-room, calling her one of the 
vilest of names. 
with a degree of moderation. But because she replied 


The woman replied indignantly, and 


a 


at all, Justice Duffy sent her to prison fora year. Friends © 4 


interceded in her behalf, and she was released under 
process of law. 


have so much arbitrary power, and no doubt many, of 
which the public hear nothing, occur. 


UNDER date of October 3 I received a letter from a 


It was at the time of her release that _ 
Judge Barrett rebuked the police justice. Such judicial — 
outrages are inevitable as long as the police justices 4 


a 


Baar 


Re 


friend whose name or residence I am not at liberty to 


give. 
for my fate. 
hanged, and this magazine suppressed. 
of his letter he says :-— 

Can’t you be a little more careful in your addresses? Keene 


on giving it to the churches and the ministers; theorize upon 
free land and the beauties of freedom, but for the sake of the — 
propagation of the ideas to which you have given your life, for the — 


He wrote very feelingly and with much concern > q 
He fears that I will be put in jail or — 
In the course e 


3 
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sake even of me who hates to see you throw your life away, for the 
sake (and this should be the strongest reason of all) of your wife 
and children, etc. If you will not think of yourself, think 
of your wife and your children. Do you not owe more to your wife 
and children, bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh, than to the 
crowds of brutalized workingmen for whom you are giving your 
life, who would shout hurrah with the capitalists should you swing 
from agibbet? Would the workingmen rescue you? How many who 
now pat you on the back and cry, ‘‘ good fellow,” would stand by 
you to the death should you meet with adversity? You are on the 
high tide now, but wait till the ebb comes! Then where will be 
your false friends? You may laugh at me now, but I warn you for 
your own good. 

I do not laugh at my friend’s warning. On the con- 
trary, I receive it as worthy of consideration, and with 
gratitude for his interest in my welfare. I recognize 
the possibility of the fate he predicts, but not the 
probability. I have so little influence that it would 
not be worth while for the authorities to bother with 
me. The monopolists do not fearme. The working 
people will not listen to me. They are so taken up 
with the idea of strikes, or politics, or revolution, that 
they have no ears for one who comes to them represent- 
ing no organization or party ; for one who says: ‘‘The 
social problem can be settled, so far as you are concerned, 
by your seeing to it that you rob no one of the products 
of his labor, and that you preach the truth.” The 
laboring people care only tor teachers who tell them 
to strike, or vote, or shoot. They do not care for one 


_. whosays that they can liberate themselves in no way but 


a 
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by thinking and acting according to their convictions, 

I do not claim, expect, or deserve appreciation or 
gratitude from the working people, and, therefore, I 
shall not be disappointed if I never getit. It would 
be embarrassing and absurd to offer ittome, There 
is no reason why the working people should be grate- 
fultome. Iam not working for them. My only mo- 
tive for the life I pursue is that it makes me miserable 
to know that there are, and to see, so many people poor 
through injustice, and it makes me less miserable to 
try to get existing conditions changed. In all that I 
say or do I am simply looking out for my own peace of 
mind. I never make any sacrifices nor practice any 
self-denial, There is nothing heroic about me, and no 
reason why the working people should care what be- 


comes of me one way or the other, unless it should 


happen to increase their happiness to do so. 

I thank my friend for his solicitude and because it 
makes me unhappy to think that he is worrying about 
me. I hope he will not worry any more. 


Here is a suggestion for the charitably disposed: In- 
stead of establishing soup-houses, contributing to the 
funds of the Charity Organization Society, etc., etc., 
buy vacant land and put upa sign onit: “This land is 
free to any one who will use it.”’ It will cost no more 
than any other kind of charity, and will be immensely 
more helpful to the poor. 
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READ the “ Publisher’s Notes” on the last advertis- 
ing pages this week. 


TALK up this paper among your friends, and try to 
get them to subscribe for it. H. O. P, 


ST. GEORGES AND TAMMANY. 


I went last Sunday evening to St. George’s, Stuyve- 
sant square, and it turned out I was to witness a new 
feature in the customary service of the Episcopal 
Church. Rev. Dr. Wilson, who is just as good as he 
knows how to be, made the announcements of the 
pious work to be done during the ensuing week by 
St. George’s pastors and people. The list was long, 
and, lulled by the doctor’s broad accents, I became lost 
in a brown study, which grew so deep that I nearly 
dropped off ina doze. I but dimly heard the reverend 
gentleman say that a helping hand society was to hold 
conference in the memorial building on one day and 
the Bible classes were to meet in the clergy house for 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures on another, and so 
on. But I was brought back to myself astonishingly 
quick on hearing him announce, with religious fervor, 
that “ the ladies of St. George’s who were to codperate 
with ‘reform’ in the coming political campaign would 
assemble in one of the church halls,” etc. Awake! 
Indeed was I, instantly, and I found myself awake to 
the close of the service, watching and, if not praying, 
querying. On the way out of church, further cause 
arose to keep me awake to passing events. In the ves- 
tibule stood tables piled up with Municipal League 
tracts, which were being distributed by several of the 
vestrymen. I took a supply. 


I have since been awake to the fact that Dr. Wilson 
and his brethren, even while in the sanctuary, are in 
politics. I have been looking up who these good men 
are, and have been asking myself what they might 
possibly aspire to do, in the way of reform, should they 
become possessed of power. 


One of the tracts given out at St. George’s tells us 
where the clerical reformers live. This tract, entitled 
an “ Address from Ministers of Religion in New York 
City,” bears the signatures and addresses of 209 preach- 
ers—the men who have given life to the People’s 
Municipal League. Of the 209, I find that 46 live either 
in Fifth avenue or within one block of that stronghold 
of wealth; 27 live on Gramercy Park, Washington 
square, Lenox avenue, Lexington avenue, or in one or 
other of the fashionable up-town cross streets; 46 have 
homes in pleasant Harlem or further north, in neigh- 
borhoods suggestive of rural life; 51 are to be found in 
upper middle-class quarters, such as Second avenue and 
quiet streets close by, or Charles, Grove, and other brown- 
stone parts of the substantial Ninth Ward, or up-town 
cross streets just a little walk from Fifth avenue and 
quite a long walk from the active scenes of charity or- 
ganization work ; 16 of the addresses are those of busi- 
ness places, such as the Bible House and the Tract 
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House; and the number among these 209 preachers 
actually living in distinctively tenement house streets 


—in the sections where more than two-thirds of the 


voters of the city live—is fo9. 


Perhaps the preachers in question and those political 
ladies of St. George’s who were to assist Dr. Wilson 
might dispute the accuracy of my classification. It 
may seem to them that any minister living below 
Fourteenth street, or east of Third avenue, or west of 
Sixth, ought to be accredited to the tenement house 
population. To their minds he may be a self-sacrificing 
missionary who carries the Gospel word anywhere 
within earshot of God’s poor, though he may happen 
to occupy a comfortable house on Washington or 
Stuyvesant square. But I am inclined to believe that 
the tenement house folks will agree with me—that they 
will recognize it as a fact, that barely ten per cent of 
the clerical reformers of the League live in touch with 
the citizens who poll seventy per cent of the city vote. 


It would have been interesting had each of the 209 
signers to this call placed after his name the name of 
the political party with which he has been in the habit 
of voting. In taking up with the Municipal League, 
what number of these good men have stepped aside 
from their customary political track? How many have 
really dropped their politics for the sake of the People? 
In jogging along with the Republican machine, what 
proportion of them find themselves in strange com- 


pany? 


In one of Dr. Wilson’s tracts it is stated, with repeti- 
tions, that ‘the People’s Municipal League will select 
candidates only because of their business ability and 
personal integrity.” Well, it has not done so to begin 
with. Its very first campaign has been ushered in by 
a reckless violation of this important pledge to the 
public. Its candidates, whatever their character, have 
got their nominations simply as the result of a deal 
between the local Republican machine, the County 
Democracy machine, and the newly- fledged preachers’ 
machine, 


What, to Dr. Wilson’s mind, does “ ability and integ- 
rity’? mean? Has the street-car conductor, with his 
bell punch, ever had the slightest chance to show him- 
self up to this indefinite requisite in qualification? Or 
has the factory hand? Or the laborer, the salesman, 
the clerk, or indeed the workers of any sort that live 
in the localities where nine-tenths of the preachers do 
not? And since these workers happen to be poor, must 
none of them hold office? 

And how much in common has Dr. Wilson and his 
brethren with the mass of workers who, according to 
this standard of proven “ability and integrity,” should 
rest content to be governed by their betters? 
Huntington, at the first meeting of League ministers, 
tried, in a way, to find this out. He moved that only 
such candidates should be put up as should receive the 
support of a majority of the labor organizations. He 
stampeded the convention. 


Father. 
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Another man has put the question to the 209 in a 
somewhat different form. Ex-Senator John G. Boyd, 
on behalf of an organization which seeks to modify or 
repeal certain oppressive sumptuary laws, recently in- 


vited the Municipal League to codperate with him. It 


refused. Practically this matters but little, since the 
laws in question, never intended to be carried out in 


up-town clubs and hotels and homes, are mostly dead | : z 


and done for in those parts of the city where the 
Municipal League will get its smallest vote. The 
effect of Senator Boyd’s request has been merely to 
call attention to the League’s sentiments on the ques- 
tion of Sunday beer. It is against it. 


Really, now that the People’s Municipal League is 
down to campaign work, what in the way of principle 
or method has it presented to us that is new or attrac- 
tive? The sole novel feature falling under my obser- 
vation has been the strange political service in con- 
nection with holy communion at St. George’s, and this 
can hardly be very inviting to those members of the 
congregation who can see a difference between elevat- 
ing the soul to God and downing Tammany. Aside 
from this innovation, only familiar politics is being 
played—dealing, trading, and managing on the part of 
the leaders ; supplying the credulity, the enthusiasm, 
and the votes on the part of the followers. , 


Dr. Wilson is an earnest, conscientious man. His 
League may have broken its promises as to the princi- 
ple on which it was to select candidates, and if these 
candidates are elected they in turn may break every 


promise save their pledges to fellow politicians, which __ 


are of a sort that it pays to keep; but that will be no 
reason why, in case his League and ladies do win, Dr. 
Wilson should not be encouraged to try to “enforce the 
laws.” Under Dr. Wilson’s lead, the Sunday beer law, 
the cigarette law, the whole line of statutes that em- 


body the spirit of the blue laws, would have a show 


at enforced revivification, at least in poverty-stricken 
Avenue D, Fifth and Madison avenues, inspired by 
Dr. Wilson and law and order and Chateau Yquem, 
might demand that on the Sabbath its office-holding 


representatives should close off from the avenues 


which do not boast private wine cellars the products 
of Chateau George Ehret. The brown stone avenues 


would be urged by Dr. Wilson to see to it that the — 


plain brick avenues should send none of their denizens 
to wicked Sunday excursions in summer. We might 
expect a determined attempt to run this town by the 
combined conscience of Dr. Wilson, his lady politicians, 
and the up-town pulpiteers. 


The People’s Municipal League’s mantle of purity 
and reform proved to be but a flimsy disguise. It was 


worn to tatters in a month. Then came to view the 


class interests, class prejudices, class law it had been 
hiding. If the League has served any useful end at 


all, that end is to show how far apart its promoters are 


from “the people.” 


i 
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In New York the poorer classes do not see far. But 
they do see in their own numbers reason why they 
themselves should fill the offices, why they should 
share in the public purse, why they should attempt to 
rule themselves, and why they should nullify the 
sumptuary and church-inspired laws that contravene 
their class customs. And so Tammany is possible. 

J. W. Sutiivan. 


Contributed. 
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AUTUMN. 


BY FRANK SULLIVAN, 


For one brief season have the fields and hills 
Dreamed in uncloying Summer’s lascive heats, 
Yielding in love’s abandon their store of sweets, 
Their leafage and their flowers in joyant thrills, 
The sweet perfume of woods, the song of rills, 
Their fruit of grain and life-germ that completes 
Their all. But Summer, skilled in love’s deceits, 
Departs, nor scruples that his coldness kills. 
Earth, like a deserted mistress, dabs the rouge 
Of maple crimson on her wrinkled skin, 
And dyes her thinning locks a glaring gold: 
Thinking by dint of carmine and gamboge 
And flaunt of tawdry vestitures to win 
Her sated lover back to her bosom cold. 

New York. 


WHY I AM A SOCIAL REVOLUTIONIST. 


BY DYER D. LUM. 


Before answering the inquiry propounded to me, it 
were well to first define terms. In one sense whoever 
desires a radical change in our social conditions, who 
advocates principles at utter variance with those now 
maintaining, may be said to be a Social Revolutionist ; 
in this sense the Quakers were religious revolutionists. 


But the accepted meaning of the term does not embrace 


revolution and evolution as identical words, but ascribes 
tothe former active resistance by overt acts to the powers 
that be. It is in this sense that the term is here used, 
and I at once proceed to give some of the chief reasons 
why I defend such a course and array myself with those 
who do not make the assertion of principle subordinate 
to the lines of legality as laid down by their enemies. 

1. Historical progress has been along these lines. Civiliza- 
tion consists in the constant modification of past mili- 
tant direction, and the evils against which we protest 
are incarnated in institutions. These being fixed, but- 
tressed by laws requiring compulsory acquiescence un- 
der penalties, can only be changed by arousing a senti- 
ment sufficient to secure their modification. But how- 
ever modified, fixity again results, protest becomes so- 
cial blasphemy, a barrier is set against further advance, 
and reform becomes an uphill effort against established 
order, which ever tends to repress agitation as danger- 
ous. The question hereupon arises, if established order 
be not accepted to its logical exclusion of all change, 
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as in Asiatic despotism, how cai such sentiment be best 
aroused ? 

Established order, being an instituted fixity, excludes 
reform, and whoever advocates change by that very act 
becomes anenemytoit. He may seek to be “ practical”’ 
and compromise by only urging a slight modification, 
but principle cannot. Every change involved in social 
progress illustrates the folly of fixity for ever-changing 
human needs; hence discontent gains ground, faith is 
weakened, until at last, the barriers remaining immov- 
able, that which at first had birth as an idea in the 
brain of the reformer works down to the muscles of 
the less theoretical and overt acts result. Power is 
by its very essence stationary ; it deprecates reform as 
a weakening of its position; hence, in all ages govern- 
ments tend to arrest social growth. The phrase “ wise 
government” can only be applied to supernatural di- 
rection, which does not obtain in state councils, The 
wisest government is that which but responds readiest 
to the demand to which its own establishment had given 
birth, and for this reason will yield only as forced by 
fear to give something rather than risk losing all. In 
other words, reform is the expression of progress ; 
government the institution of what time ever deter- 
mines to beinfantile conditions. The one possesses the 
fluidity of water, ever seeking through the mutuality 
of (atomic) interests free scope to arrange relations in 
even flow; the other, the dam erected before its course 
and against which the rising waters, constantly pressing 
with increasing momentum, callout repressive measures 
for safety, before gathering danger leads to sluiceways 
to relieve immediate fear, said sluiceways being known 
in history as reforms. As all wisdom comes but by ex- 
perience, and government not possessing prescience, we 
might as well predicate wisdom to the dam, and say that 
the “ wise” dam would ever keep just ahead of the flow- 
ing waters; in other words to cease to be what the word 
“dam” implies. 

2. Active resistance ts an essential element of human nature, 
Upon the accepted axiom that “self preservation is 
the first law of nature” the whole argument might be 
rested. In nature rights are mights, being the exercise 
of that which is necessary for self-maintenance; the 
right of one fish to prey upon another being its might. 
In social life self- preservation is seen best maintained 
where rights are regarded as equal. Hence, in demand- 
ing certain rights we are but negatively asserting that 
our equal rights are being abridged. So in resistance to 
aggression, to curtailment of equal rig/ts (to still use 
that word which is after all but the expression of the 
necessary conditions of existence), we are but exercis- 
ing self-assertion, asserting self-preservation within 
the lines of equal freedom. The demand for reform, 
like that for rights, is but protest, called out by de- 
nial of free scope to mutual action. My right to life is 
that of free scope to maintain existence, while the so- 
cial organism determines this to be within the lines of 
equal freedom. 

Hence, the Social Revolutionist, finding the plasticity 
of free contract denied by the fixity of status, to use 
Spencer’s terms, the assertion of the first logically de- 
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nies regard for the second, which being founded upon 
law leads us to cry, “Throttle the law!” or compromise 
for temporary advantage, which is ever incipient suicide. 
Self-preservation demands active resistance in physi- 
cal existence to whatever threatens or curtails it; in 
social life freedom of contract being the essential con- 
dition, whatever prevents this directly invades and calls 
into action all the functions necessary to maintain life. 
Such resistance is defensive, self-preservative, for the 
law of equal freedom positing contract as the essential 
condition of social existence, its limits are defined. 

3. Passive resistance is but a theoretical illusion of “rain- 
bow chasers.’ Wowever beautiful in theory it never ob- 
tains in practice. Under free conditions, or on some 
other planet, it might hold good; but under present 
conditions, as set forth in the first part of this article, 
it would either be the passive bleat of the sheep to the 
attack of the ravenous wolf, or prevented from ma- 
terializing by appeals to ambition or cupidity from 
that fount of favors—Government. We see this illus- 
trated in the “No Rent” movement in Ireland. The 
scheme was both well conceived and organized, but 
organization ever involves variance, and the Irish were 
fooled into looking to an English Parliament for Irish 
justice, and they have attained—Balfour! Garrison 
was a consistent, passive resistant ; but in launching a 
revolutionary idea Garrison’s brain logically led to 
John Brown’s muscles; it was the connection of parent 
and offspring. The throwing a cargo of tea into Bos- 
ton harbor intensified feeling, and Lexington and 
Bunker Hill followed. In Ireland active resistance (it 
would be but irony to allude to Russia) has accom- 
plished more than all the eloquence wasted in Parlia- 
ment. Gladstone admitted that the Clerkenwell ex- 
plosion disestablished the Irish Church. The recent 
brutal outrage in Tipperary has called forth a storm 
of indignation and the armed constabulary laugh. 
The judicious present of a good-sized. bomb, and for- 
tunately scores of Irishmen now know how to prepare 
it, would change that laugh into consternation and 
fear, and though scores of them were hurled to sheol 
it would still be within the limits of self-preservation. 
All that parliamentary agitation has accomplished for 
Ireland has been because of the aroused thought owing 
to the dynamite hints given at London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, etc. 

The whole century has been characterized by the dis- 
cussion of economic questions, yet that there was a 
labor question was gravely denied by statesmen in 
1877, and like lightning out of a clear sky came the 
lurid glare of the Pittsburg conflagration and thousands 
by its light began to study a new problem. In 1886, an 
armed attack was made upon workmen in peaceable 
assembly at Chicago, and an indignant hand justly 
resisted, and lo! the TwrentirtH Century is here to 
publish this article. Do you tell me that in all these 
acts and countless others the cost was too great in 
noble lives, in tears shed and sorrow felt? The Church 
mourns its martyrs, yet wish not that they had been more 
‘discreet’ and lived to vegetate in peaceful obscurity. 
The world over patriot dead are held in grateful re- 
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membrance, yet it is to the “folly” of their self-sacri- _ 
fice that we are what we are. Scaffolds have been 
erected often, and in all great crises men and women 
have been found willing to grace them. Is not the 
whole long career of the proletariat but the “ Martyr- 
dom of Man” strewn with whitened bones, cemented 
with scalding tears welling up from broken hearts, and 
stained with the bleeding feet of countless millions? 
Events are the true schoolmasters, and smarting under 
the White terror which yearly sacrifices its millions the 
Social Revolutionist does not hesitate toinvokethe Red 
terror, knowing that here the words apply that ““hewho — 
loseth his life shall save it.” But how? By words of 
rodomontade? By inciting others todobysimply preach- __ 
ing the gospel of discontent? No; but by deeds. The 
Social Revolutionist is not moved by revenge nor by 
mere impulse. When Alexander II. was killed, when 
Cavendish and Burke were sent to judgment, when 
John Brown shot men he had never before met, the — 
world understood the full significance of each act. — 
When an occasion arises in this country where the 
intent is equally apparent, the social problem will — 
again be studied with still greater interest, though 
every telegraph pole be made a gallows. With this 
end in view our eyes are dry, though others may weep. 
Thousands have sighed over the fate of Louis XVII, _ 
reared in luxury and silk-diapered, and shed tears over 


the sorrows and death of his prostitute mother, but 


would they rather have had the continuance of the old 
régime? Whatever may be the answer vouchsafed to 
prayer, it has never taken the guise of Liberty. . 

For these reasons I, with my comrades, heartily sub- 
scribe to the last words written by Albert R. Parsons, — 
in his letter to me a few hours before his unforgotten 
death: “Hail the Social Revolution !” 

New York. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ~ 


BY A NICODEMUS. 
The time-worn question, “Shall the Bible be used as _ 
a text-book in our public schools?” has been revived in 
a recently published sermon by Rev. Benson Hamilton, — 
who—as a Methodist doctor of divinity—takes, of course, _ 
the affirmative side of the argument. , 
The speaker’s earnestness and evident good inten- 
tions lend weight to a question intrinsically momentous _ 
and make it the more to be regretted that his advocacy — 
leaves us utterly in the dark as to the precise publi- — 
cation to which he would thus extend official sanction. — 
As for the so-called “pagan” scriptures of middle 
and eastern Asia—venerable and bound up with an- 
tique civilizations though they be—it may be safely — 
presumed that they have not entered the reverend ~ 
gentleman’s head in this connection, and, as we are — 
now setting up a “Chinese wall” on our own account, 
they may, for the present, be left out of the inquiry. — 
But the views of the propagandists for whom the rev- 
erend gentleman assumes to speak must have greatly 
broadened if satisfied with the exclusion of all pre-H 
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braic scripture. Can there be any doubt that propo- 


nent would make equally short work of the opinion of 


- even here some uncertainty remains, 


our Hebrew compatriots? 
Those believers who 
Must be believed though they believe not you. 

Were it a question of a passage in the Rig Veda, pro- 
ponent’s scholarly training and sound sense would ac- 
cord weight to the opinion of a learned Hindoo, but 
the English-speaking Jew, although he has his own 


Anglicised version of the Old Testament, is not en- 


titled to a hearing in the case. 

Proponent, when speaking of “the Bible,” although 
he does not specify, has doubtless in his mind some 
particular version in the English tongue. Would he ac- 
cept the Douay old Testament, the only English trans- 


lation which has the sanction of the most ancient, the 


most widely diffused, and greatly the most numerous of 
Christian sects? We trow not. | 

As for Prof. Huxley and his “ Agnostics,” we may 
be sure they would be accorded no status at all in the 
inquiry. 

Jewish, Romish, and Agnostic authority being equally 
discarded, we have left only the Protestant’s Bible, but 
Are we to take 
King James’s version, or the revised version of 1885, 


or the late Alexander Campbell’s attempt to clothe the 


sacred text in the vernacular of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 
However, should the reverend gentleman indicate 


_ the version meant by “the Bible,” its use in institu- 


tions maintained out of the public funds should be con- 


sidered impossible for many cogent reasons, of which 
a few shall suffice :— 

1. Because, instead of completing the now happily 
almost consummated separation of Church and State, 
it would be a step backward toward the theocratic rule 
of medieval centuries, 

2. Because the work (so far from being, as the name 
assumes and its worshipers pretend, a single book) is 


‘a heterogeneous collection of diverse authorships and 


degrees of merit and demerit in which sentiments 
among the most sublime that antiquity has bequeathed 
to us are entangled with the dogmas and usages of a 
superstitious age, to say nothing of much that is down- 
right mendacious, cruel, puerile, or obscene. 

3. Because it would usurp prerogatives that of right 


_ belong to the parent and the home. 


4 Because, to a growing and reputable body of tax- 
paying citizens, it would give offense as an attempt to 
pervert a portion of the public fund to the propagation 


_ of creeds to which they do not assent, and who prefer 


truth and nature to fiction and fetichism. 
New York. 


EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION. 


BY. A.A. 


No one engaged in any work of reform can afford to 
neglect the present revelations of science, and their 
bearing upon human interests and welfare. I wish I 
could begin to express my convictions as to the fact of 
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a good universe and what is implicated in the fact. It 
comes to my mind as an ultimate idea. 

To me the philosophy of evolution is nothing less 
than a gospel. The so-called gospel of the Christian 
Church is to my mind spurious—a counterfeit. I have 
no words to express my disbelief and repudiation of it. 
I think the day is not far distant when men will not 
only wonder at the cruelty involved in it, but most of 
all at its unutterable stupidity. 

I believe the idea of a good universe is bound to work 
a revolution in the minds of men. It will be seen that 
they have been the victims of religious superstition and 
groundless fear. They will come to know that there is 
nothing in the universe to fear, now cr hereafter. The 
universe is friendly toman. HowdolIknow? Has it 
been demonstrated? No, not very clearly, but I think 
it is in a fair way to be. 

Of course, there is pain and disaster to fear for men 
out of harmony with the universe, who do not conform 
to the law of their being. But that is wholesome, I 
fully believe in a reasonable retribution. It cannot be 
spared, 

It is a grand thing to live in a universe which can in 
no way or degree be trifled with. 

Justice is sure. 

No man was ever left to the mercy of others, nor 
wronged successfully, nor ever will be. We do not see 
the whole matter. Nor is the wrong-doer left to go on 
to his own destruction. 


It looks to me almost inevitable that there should soon 
be a sort of social cataclysm. I confess to a feeling of 
foreboding and dread as the events transpire which 
seem to confirm the apprehension. And I am reminded 
of the significant words of Jesus, ‘“ Woe unto the world 
because of offenses.” 

It is evident that the present social order is near its 
end. And it is a most encouraging thing to think of. 
But to think of the turbulent scenes, and bloodshed, 
and other “offenses” that are inevitable is enough to 
make the heart sick. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PARABLE OF NAZARETH. 


BY J. WILLIAM LLOYD. 

If biblical exegesis were my forte, I should claim that 
the profoundest parable of the Christian scriptures was 
contained in the narration that Jesus, savior and teacher, 
came from Nazareth, the place of reproach. Therein, 
consciously or unconsciously, is certainly indicated a 


"marvelously true allegory of the facts of reformatory 


evolution and life. It is from the gutters, the rubbish 
heaps, the dunghills, so to speak, of humanity, that the 
new and beautiful creations continually emerge. 

Where contempt, and shame, and hate are mountain 
high, there seek for the gold and diamonds of purest 
truth. There dig. 

I think I must always have been penetrated with an 
intuition of this, for I can hardly remember the time 
when I did not eagerly desire to investigate the mental 
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life of those whom the world despised, the Nazarenes 
of society; filled, I hardly knew why, with a hope and 
expectation of discovering something rare and valuable. 

Was I disappointed? On the contrary, I was so suc- 
cessful that it has now become a settled habit of my 
lite to turn to the children of Nazareth for all helpful 
and saving truths. 

For genuine, yet modest knowledge, I go to Agnostics, 
for wise faith to Infidels, for sincere reverence to Athe- 
ists, for idealism and elevated spirituality of thought 
to Materialists, for love and purity to Free Lovers, for 
social order to Anarchists, for reliable altruism to Ego- 
ists, for true conservativism to all Radicals. Do you 
doubt me? 

Do you doubt that you shall find what I have found? 
“And Nathaniel said unto him: ‘Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?’ Philip saith unto him: 
‘Come and see.’”’ 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Address. 


A HELPLESS? GOD, 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1890. 


In the discussion that has been going on ever since 
human beings began to think accurately, as to whether 
there is a God or not, I claim that all persons sufficiently 
intelligent to have opinions worth considering have 
arrived at certain definite conclusions, namely these: 
If there is a God there is only one, and if he has any 
particular name nobody knows what it is. 

The Persians called God Ahriman, the Greeks called 
him Jove, the Romans Jupiter, and each of the ancient 
peoples had some particular name for him. All intelli- 
gent persons in Christian nations will admit that no 
God by the name of Ahriman, Jove, Jupiter, or what 
not, exists; that no God who said and did the things 
ascribed to Ahriman, Jove, or Jupiter, or was the kind 
of person who answered to either of these names, ever 
did exist. We are all ready to admit that the gods of 
the ancient peoples were purely imaginary beings. 

It is a satisfaction to have arrived so far on the 
journey of rational thought. So far as we are con- 
cerned, the heavens have been swept clean of several 
thousand small gods, and quite a family of larger 
ones, who were once believed to inhabit them. 

There are still, however, two large gods, with whose 


names we are familiar: the Mohammedan god, Allah, - 


and the Judeo-Christian god, Jehovah. We may safely 
say, so far as we are concerned, that Allah does not 
exist. Many of our people believe in God, but none of 
them believe that his name is Allah. Only one god, 
therefore, with a proper name, is believed by anybody 
with whom we have to do, to exist. I mean Jehovah. 
But Jehovah is rapidly vanishing into the clouds of ob- 
livion that have so completely enveloped the other na- 
tional deities, some of whom were his inferiors and 


-nothing, or add together five and five so as to make ~ 


-one but a word of three letters, a word that should be 
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some of whom were his betters. You mayattendmany 
Christian churches for months, or even years, and never — 
hear any one pray to Jehovah. You are not asked now 

to believe in Jehovah. You may gotoalmostanyChris- — 
tian church and say: “I wish to join thischurch, but _ 
I do not believe that God’s name is Jehovah,” and if — 
you will declare that you believe in God—just God, 


without any name—the Church will take you in and ; | 


be glad to get you, if you are not very poor. ? 
I think I am safe in saying that,even among the most _ 
intelligent Christians, Jehovah has had his day. And — 
this brings me back to my proposition, that in the dis- 
cussion of the question concerning the existenceofGod, 
all persons whose opinions are worth considering agree | 
that if there is a God he has no particular name; no 
first name, no last name; he is not Jehovah God nor 
God Jehovah; he is simply God. | 3 
This is a significant point at which to have arrived; 
for the reason that God is nota proper name. Itisa 
common name, a generic name, which, according to the — 
usages of grammar, should not be capitalized. It is — 
something, in the interests of truth, for which to be © 
thankful, that we have arrived at that stage in our ~ 
thinking at which when we address an intelligent per- 
son, and say: “Do you believe in God?’ and he an- 
swers, “ Yes,” we may ask: “Which God?” and he will — 
say: “No particular god, but just God.” a 
Having got so far we are likely to get farther. : 
Indeed, we are farther, for the sex element has been — 
almost entirely eliminated from the idea of God. If — 
you ask a believer whether God is of the masculine, 
feminine, or neuter gender, whether God is ahe,she, __ 
or it, he will tell you that he does not know, and that — 
it does not matter; that God is just God, and thatisthe — 
beginning and end of the subject. p 
We are even farther than that, for if you ask an in- ~ 
telligent believer where God is, or of what substance — 
he is composed, or what are the limits of his power, as, — 
for example, whether he can create something out of — 
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eleven, or square a circle, he will tell you that he knows ~ 
nothing about where God is, or what he is, or what he > 
can do. 

I am now speaking of what intelligent persons will 
tell you. There are persons who, if a priest should say — 
so, would believe that in central Africa there are mount- _ 
ains of sugar and rivers of rum; but the opinions of — 
such persons are worth nothing. They are capable of © 
believing that God has a material body. Itis of n 
consequence what they believe or say. There are, how 
ever, intelligent persons who believe in God, but who © 
will admit that he is absolutely indefinable; they be. 
lieve in God without being able to formulate one sing] 
conception about him. They have a word of thre 
letters, G-o-d, a word that should not be capitalized 
and that is all they have. Reason has scoured th 
heavens, routed all the gods, stripped them of thei 
proper names, their bodies, and their attributes, re 
duced their numbers to one, and left nothing of that — 
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Now, I contend that that word, g-o-d, should be 
dropped from the English language, on the ground 
that for intelligent persons it has no meaning what- 
ever, and that the ideas which were once involved in 
it, and still attach to it in the minds of ignorant or un- 
thinking persons, are false, and hence, injurious to the 
best interests of the human race. 

Iam aware that Herbert Spencer says there is an 
“Infinite and Eternal Energy,” though, for the life of 
me, I cannot understand how he knows anything about 
the infinite or the eternal, or how he knows there is 
only one energy and not two, or why he should capital- 
ize the words he uses. I am aware that Francis E. 
Abbot says “the universe is a Person,” with a capital 
P, though, for the life of me, I cannot understand how 
countless millions of chunks of dirt and rocks, and par- 
ticles of gas and water, can be a Person. I am aware 
that it is getting to be the fashion to deify nature, and 
what are called the forces and laws of nature, But I 
insist that an “Infinite and Eternal Energy,” or the 
universe, or what we call nature, is not God, and that 
it is an arbitrary misuse of the word God, and a pan 
dering to superstition, to apply it to any of these 
things. 

If there is an “Infinite and Eternal Energy,” let us 
call it that; if ‘the universe is a Person,” let us say so; 
if we mean nature, or force, or law, let us use these 
terms, and let us stop saying God. 

If the word God means anything it means a being 
who has some particular relation to me; who can hear 
and answer my prayers; who can do something for me 
that I or no one else can do. If there is no such being, 
there is no God; if there is no being who can partici- 
pate in the affairs of this world, so as to bring his will 
to pass in a manner other than according to the un- 

deviating action of what we call natural law, there is no 
God, for a being who is wholly limited by natural law is 
not God; such a being is subject to a power or procedure 
greater than himself, the very idea of which ungods 
him. 

After years of careful, and what I know to have been 
honest, thought, I do not hesitate to say that whatever 
else there may be in this universe there is no God, un- 
less he is utterly careless of what happens or utterly 
unable to prevent the most cruel things from occur- 
ring. 

If you wish to believe that God made this earth and 
all that pertains to it, and set it all in motion, and then 
washed his hands and forgot all about it and us; if you 
wish to believe that God is unjust and cruel; if you 
can believe that he is weak, weaker than the forces of 
nature, weaker than men, you can find multitudes of 
facts to support your beliefs; but if you hold that 
God is good, and all powerful, I solemnly assert that, 
in the face of facts, you not only cannot prove it, but 
that the balance of facts is very strongly against your 


- position. The single stupendous fact that every per- 


_ 


slits 


son, male or female, white, black, red, or yellow, single 
or married, rich or poor, forty or more years of age, 
and with a mind trained to think, finds it difficult to 
decide whether life is worth living or not, is sufficient 
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proof that there is no wise, good, powerful God. A God 
who would create a race of beings endowed with natures 
and surrounded with conditions which make misery in- 
evitable and happiness impossible is a failure. The 
fact that all races of men have been obliged to hope 
for a future heaven to enable them to endure their 
present miseries is a sufficient proof that if there is a 
God he is wicked or weak. 

The fact that men have been logically forced to pos- 
tulate a devil to account for phenomena of which an 
honorable God would be ashamed, proves that there is 
no God, unless he is bad. The invention of a devil 
does not help matters, for no sensible or good God 
would create a devil, or permit one to exist; and if 
there is a devil, the conclusion is inevitable that he is 
smarter and more powerful than God; for up to the 
present time he has had things pretty much his own 
way. If there is a devil, God is wicked to have created 
him and given him so much liberty, and, having created 
him, he is too weak to make him behave himself. 

But no intelligent person believes in the existence of 
a devil, and if there is no devil the responsibility for 
the evils and miseries of life is thrown back on God, 
and you are obliged to conclude, as before, that God 
is iniquitous or impotent. 

If you hold that Jesus Christ was God incarnate, you 
are plunged into the same dilemma. He came and 
faced the wicked men of his time, and they defeated 
and hanged him, proving his weakness, If you say that 
he voluntarily gave up his life as a sacrificial victim to 
the wrath of God, there again you have the absurd and 
horrible conclusion that God is so vindictive that he 
must havea victim on which to expend his wrath against 
sin, and so unjust that he would accept .an innocent vic- 
tim instead of the guilty. 

If we ask a clergyman to reconcile the miseries of 
the world with the goodness and power of God, he 
tells us that through all this misery God is working 
out his purpose for good. But this is a conventional, 
theological explanation, with no fact on which to rest, 
and no reason by which it may be justified. Why does 
God have purposes that can only be accomplished by 
weeping eyes, and broken hearts, and bleeding arteries? 
Why is he so slow about bringing his purposes to a con- 
clusion? The clergyman tells us it is wicked to have 
such thoughts and ask such questions; that we must 
have faith ; that we must bow to the will of God ; that 

God works in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 

I reply that it is not wicked to have thoughts and ask 
questions ; that if it is, we cannot help ourselves; the 
thoughts come without asking permission, the ques- 
tions formulate themselves; that there is no mystery 
about it; that the clergyman’s explanation is not satis- 
factory ; that a wise and good God would know better 
and do better than to climb to the accomplishment of 
his purposes over mountains of human bodies, shattered 
nerves, perished hopes, and wrecked lives. 

If God cannot produce one drop of the perfume of 
joy except by destroying the petals of hope; if he can- 
not distill a cask of the wine of happiness except by 
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crushing millions of human beings in the press of 
misery; if he cannot thinly populate heaven without 
overcrowding hell, he is neither wise nor good. 

The theological devil, the theological heaven, the the- 
ological method of explaining the existence of evil (the 
oppression of the good and the triumph of the wicked) 
by calling it a mystery, are all vain attempts to recon- 
cile the facts of human misery with the theory of the 
existence of an all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful God. 
But to a rational mind those facts and that theory are 
absolutely irreconcilable. 

Consumption and a Creator cannot exist in the same 
universe, unless the Creator is cruel. Insanity and In- 
finite Intelligence are irreconcilable, unless the Infinite 
Intelligence is infernal. Death and Deity are inhar- 
monious, unless the Deity is demoniac. Tears and the 
Trinity are contradictions, unless the Trinity is tyran- 
nical. Groans and God are antitheses, unless God is 
ghoulish. Hunger and a Heavenly Father are con- 
traries, unless the Heavenly Father is hard hearted. 
Poverty and Divine Power are inconsistent, unless the 
Divine Power is paralyzed. Honesty in prison and 
Hypocrisy in office would be impossible if God were 
on a throne, unless God is a Presbyterian politician. 

How can you reconcile the existence of a good God 
with the Czar of Russia, or with Balfour in Jreland, or 
with some recent decisions of courts and brutalities of 
the police in this country? Do you believe that a God 
who could do anything would fail to open the doors of 
Siberian prisons, or free the Irish from the inhuman 
landlords who drink their blood? Do you believe a God, 
worthy of the name, would not rescue the miners and sew- 
ing women of this country from the power that enslaves 
and kills them? Do you believe a God who was not 
utterly weak and bad would sit still and see thousands 
of men become thieving tramps and other thousands 
of young women become pitiful street-walkers, who 
might be good and virtuous if there was any way by 
which they might earn a decent living? If you believe 
any of these things, your faith, or your credulity and un- 
reason, are greater than mine. 

Now, when I ask some believer to expikin why God 
does nothing to stop these outrages, he tells me itis a 
mystery, in which case I turn on my heel and leave 
him. We have got beyond the point at which sucha 
question can be satisfactorily answered by pious plati- 
tudes. I want an answer to that question. I do not 
want to be humbugged. 


Perhaps the believer tells me that man is a free agent, 


and that God cannot change these bad conditions until 
men get ready for the change. If that is so, then what 
is the use of having any God? This explanation means 
that God does nothing because men will not let him do 
anything. Well, what sort of God is this? A helpless 
God! But of what use to this world is a helpless 
God? 

“Ah, but,” says my Theistic or Christian friend, “give 
him time; God will make everything right in his own 
good time.” Give him time! If you will give us time 
we ourselves can do what is necessary to be done, with- 
out God’s help. But in the meantime see how many 
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people are hungry, and suffering the torments of the + 
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damned—privation, fear, mortification, sickness, ignor- ® ; 
ance, despair, and death at the end of a life that has 


yielded little but pain and defeat. 

“Tt is a matter of evolution,” says the man who tries 
to fit Darwinism into his theology. Then let us wor- 
ship evolution, or curse it because it is so slow, but let 


us not say we have a God if he is bound hand and foot q ; 


by evolution. 
I protest that I do not mean to be irreverent. 
could in any way find a good God, and he would make 


if 


me understand how his goodness and the world’s bad- — 


ness are reconcilable, I would worship him. I cannot 
now see how he could justify himself for his failure to 
do something, but if he could I would worship him. If 
he would satisfactorily explain to me how it happens 
that the people who say they know him best, know all 
about his purposes and his will, know that he would 
do a great deal for the world if the rulers, and legis- 
lators, and monopolists, and policemen would only let 


him, are generally themselves the very people who 


are hindering him from doing anything, or else are 
they who do all they can to strengthen those who are 


standing in his way—it he would satisfactorily explain — 4 
this curious and puzzling circumstance I would worship __ 


him. If 1? could find this God I would point out to him 
a number of causes that make the people poor and 
miserable—they are not far to seek; thousands of per- 
sons understand them as well as I—and then if he would 


satisfactorily explain to me why he does not influence ~ 
the minds and move the hearts of the people to see 


these causes and remove them—they are all removable 


—I would worship him. 
I do not mean to be irreverent ; I do not hate God, as 


people say. How can I hate a being whom I never saw, a 


and who never did anything for or against me that I 
know of? Ido not wish to escape the restraints of re- 
ligion for the purpose of doing evil. 


I am willing to 


submit my daily life to the scrutiny of anybody, and 


will venture to say that it is not more stained with evil 


than that of the average Church member. I would even a 


be willing to stand a comparison with those who area 
little above the average. 
crash into people’s beliefs, from which they derive com- 


I do not wish to uselessly 


fort or moral strength. ButI do wish youto besensible; — | 


to not hug delusions to your breasts; to see clearly that 


there is no God who can do anything, either for good ~ 
or evil; that the word God is only a word which means ~ 
nothing at all; that the clergyman is not the messenger 4 


of God, but just a man hired to preach many things that - 
are not true, and whose salary would at once be cut off 
if he did not defend, by speech or silence, the catises of 


poverty and misery; that the lawmaker, office holder, — 4 


and policeman are not God’s ministers of justice, but 
simply men hired by the persons who spend the taxes, 
to uphold the system that breeds poverty and misery; 


that everything that is done to make human life less _ 
miserable must be done by men of thought and action; 


that nothing can be hoped for from God, for if there is 4 
any God he is deaf, dumb, blind, and paralyzed—a help i: 


less God. 


- dividuality. 
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Fiction. 


THE COMING NEWSPAPER. 


AS FORETOLD BY AN ‘‘EXCHANGE EDITOR.” 

Come in! Ah, good day! AmIstill atit? Yes, my friend; at 
it right along. It never stops. Every morning a pile of news- 
papers heaped before me, and hour by hour afterward the pile going 
slowly down. Catch up? No; never have yet. SomeI get through 
with ataglance. Just like people you meet: sample the contents, 
and you leave off at once. But harvest over others as I may, I know 
there might be an aftermath. 

Have I views as to newspaperdom? . . Yes, truly. Consent 
tospeak them? Well, you're of the craft, and to you, confidentially, 
I may impart a thought or two. Asit happens, just at this moment, 
I’m tired reading ; the lines are waltzing on the pages. Let your 
cigar smoke blow that way. Sit there,so. The den’s not roomy. 
Eh? You've fixed on a special topic ?—The—evolution—of—the 
—coming—newspaper. . A pregnant topic, that, my friend. 

Well, we'll take it easy—slowly—and so begin with me, myself. 
You believe you see me here, a work-worn old chap, ina little room, 
top floor of a big printing house, reading a newspaper. And you 
think of me always, always gazing at newspapers. An illusion, 
that. The real, objective fact is, I’m a mind, nowhere in particu- 
lar, peering ever, ever through one window after another, away out 
upon city and country—at times even to the other side of the world 
—men and events in contemplation. The newspaper before my eyes 
I never see. I look atit, but, as through a window, seeing things 
beyond. Some of my windows are cracked, some blurred, some quite 
opaque; some are clear as a crystal, and, what’s more—Eh? Oh, 
what you see you believe, and you see me reading newspapers, and 
you're here to get me to talk, not about watch-tower windows, but 
newspapers. Well, so let it be. 

To say nothing of our foreign list, Iam acquainted with five hun- 
dred American papers. As to evolution in newspaperdom, certain 
tendencies ave come under my notice, and of late they have be- 
come more and more striking. Looking ahead in the direction they 
are taking,—and half-believing in the forecast my fancy frames,— 
I have at times imagined what, eventually, the newspaper may be. 

But, first, something as to what the newspaper is now—something 
besides all the overmuch it says it is. 

Of American daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly publications, 


the directories of the trade give a list of twelve thousand. But in 


the long list there are few kinds. The prodigious lot may be classi- 
fied :— 

First kind. Perhaps one hundred of the dailies are newspapers 
of the best type—the highest class. Of this hundred, each has in- 
In each, to readers as well as stockholders, there is 
profit. With sundry qualifications this hundred have reached the 
exalted position of independence. 

After this front rank come the commonplace dailies, in a swell 
mob. At times among their contents are, of course, glimmerings of 


_ taste and originality, but as a class they have no special mission for 
good, and they make no attempt to rise above the conditions of 


their birth—which are hardly noble. Life comes to them, in fact, 
merely through the demands of population-centres for advertising 


_ media, of the needs of political rings for organs, or the craving of 


the thoughtless crowd for sensational rot—sporting news, police 


court gossip, delicious sexual dirt, theatrical details of attractive 


murders. Not a few are hired draught-animals for aspiring states- 
men. Some are trained fleas, biting and poisoning at a master’s 


bidding. 


Asa class, these vulgar dailies strain themselves under a perverted 


sense of duty. Guided by its false light, their reporters pretend to 


omnipresence, their editors to omniscience. If dust blows from an 


_ ash-cart the space-scribblers write it up paragraphically and call the 


item news, If in far-away lands, potentates meet in secret conclave, 


_ the editorial page philosophers unhesitatingly prophesy the coming 


moves in statecraft. Aye, real duty is abandoned for false no- 


Here, look at this paper, the ‘‘ Morning Constel- 
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lation.” It systematically panders to any power that may help or mar 
it. Obvious the bias in many of its utterances on subjects that read- 
ers should hold important. Depressingly tame and familiar the re- 
citai of its political creed, delivered in pithless paragraphs with make- 
believe rabidness. The ‘‘ Constellation” is manifestly controlled by 
party censors; what it says is of value to no onesaveitscashier. It 
is flavored with stale spice; its leader-writers’ thoughts are ‘‘ twice 
laid.”’ But see how chock full its columns of inconsequential happen- 
ings, arrayed under a waste of deceptive headings. And how pon- 
derous its editorial gabble. With what serene absurdity and ludi- 
crous misinformation it runs on about things that must surely remain 
beyond all but private ken. From the so-called news of that sheet 
the reader can hardly sift a single valuable fact—perhaps the reader 
of such a paper doesn’t want to,—from its flood of editorial chatter, 
not a grain of common sense. ‘This kind of rank weed in journal- 
ism will one day be uprooted by the coming newspaper—which, by 
the way, I set out to speak of. But, your pardon; let me move along 
to my ideal gradually. A glance at the things done and doing be- 
fore we get at what’s yet to be done. 

The country weekly press forms the bulk of American newspaper- 
dom; and let me tell you the typical weekly has even a softer back- 
bone and is steered by a poorer quality of brain than the dependent 
daily. A rarity, indeed, is the paper issued in a little town that is 
anything more than a cheap advertising throw-around and retailer 
of the small beer brewed by grocery store gossips. That paper 
printed at the ‘‘ county capital” lives ever under the temptation of 
becoming a veritable sucker on a mean little local political machine. 
Here, this ‘‘ Village Peavine Advocate,” is it not petty, dull, and 
unpleasant to look at? Its political enemy and rival solicitor for 
subscriptions, the ‘‘ Buncombe County Times,” there, larger but no 
more wholesome, is likely to pride itself on its conservativeness, on 
its capability to talk grandly and stupidly, and when hard blows 
are going, to draw in its horns with dull dignity. These two sheets 
are specimens of a class. Safe in the smooth old grooves, their 
sluggish editors are averse to opening up any new topic whatever. 
They court no field of discussion save the political arena. Init they 
are athome. All the year ’round, they do party work—delighting 
to throw themselves into the unclean pool of personal politics and 
‘‘adding to its offensiveness.” As antagonists, they understand 
themselves and one another. .They hotly go through the motions 
of fighting, daub and daub about with the old grime, reweave their 
worn-out half-arguments, and rethrash their grainless political 
straw, no one taking the whole paltry business less seriously than 
themselves. But these petty editors are the smart imps of their con- 
tracted worlds. Appreciating their position as mere actors, they 
hire themselves to the local political circus managers—to prance 
around the ring and boisterously shout clown’s gags, indifferent 
alike to applause or hisses, if they can but put checks in their pock- 
ets and see in the future postoffices. The circulation of their papers, 
you may reckon safely, will evanish before that of the higher type 
of newspaper which is to come. 

Of all the horde of publications issued today, the typical trade jour- 
nal, commercially considered, is the most admirably audacious. Look 
at this one, the ‘‘ Stocking Knitters’ Darning Needle.” Packed with 
advertisements. Its owner seeks patronage professedly as a busi- 
ness mouthpiece, and touts boldly for the interest of his patrons in 
the trade. Admittedly, his advertisements and his opinions are 
one, In his estimation, good dinners and a tinted sheet are sub- 
stantial things, as contrasted with the consequences of candor and 
unselfishness. Not in the least is his policy concealed. Is it machines 
his leading article treats of? ‘Then for a certain coin per line will 
he give a write-up. Is it manufactures in general? Then will he 
smile on the big monopolies and find universal law in a protective 
tariff. Is it a professional man to be puffed? Make room fora paid 
essay, charges to be measured by the author’s purse and ambition. 

The average religious periodical—what dares it be more than a 
simon pure trade paper? A single copy read, what need to remove 
the wrapper from numbers coming afterward? Fifty-two times a 
year are the contents just the same. The hack religious editor 
builds his paper like cabinetmakers’ work—of doctrines planed down 
to suit, of sanctimonious phraseological joinery, of assorted stocks 
of well-seasoned cant, of approved wooden forms for Sunday-school 
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stories. The religious newspaper is usually a sort of popular hom- 
ceopathic dose for the soul, never known to harm much or to edify 
noticeably. The trade paper, and its religious imitator, will not be 
co-existent with the great paper of the future. 

In nothing that I have said have I meant to undervalue the office 
of editor. On every kind of newspaper there are conscientious edi- 
tors. But the environment of the press of today puts writers near 
pitch. Consider conditions. Begin with the little fellow who edits 
and works off in a hamlet a local inside half-sheet on the back of a 
ready print outside. Is Ze going to stand up for independence and 


perfect freedom of thought and expression, and have perhaps half . 


his neighbors turning their backs on him, the other half already op- 
posed to him politically and regarding him as conspicuously dishon- 
est and untruthful? No; he is not anxious for real fight. Gall and 
wormwood enough do his sham battles in politics bring him. Move 
on up along the financial scale, and where is the clog of the depend- 
ent writer to be fully thrown off? Here and there is an idealist, a 
perfectly fair judge of humanity as he sees it, a diligent chronicler 
of well-digested news—but not too remunerative is his paper, nor 
his bed one of roses. Up alittle further, where editor is divorced 
from proprietor. There as counselor, secured by fee, stands the 
writer; brains under orders. There usually the newspaper owner 
is a business man, nothing more—his editor a movable, mayhap a 


chattel. 
A moment, here. Let the hired penman’s defense be heard. The 


employé’s duty is to do his employer’s bidding, is it not? The em- 
ployed writer is impersonal. No public teacher is he, no guardian 
of the general morals; but merely part of a machine set up to 
grind out dividends for stockholders. His head is a convenient 
word-box, from which is dumped into the paper a column of phrases 
or so daily. Frequently he expresses most happily what he beileves; 
on occasions he may unhappily write what is not bottom truth; over- 
worked, he oft fills his column with insipid stuff, writ mechanically. 
News is goods. Opinions are goods. Haunting facts these; and 
neither the jour printer who gets out a tattling sheet at the cross- 
roads nor the financier who starts a metropolitan daily can ignore 
them. The newspaper proprietor is a newsmonger, an opinion huck- 
ster. What kinds of these commodities are wanted by his run of cus- 
tomers? Homely, undyed truth is not popular. A pattern that men 
and women nowadays take to is a broad stripe of fiction spun upon 
a thread of coarse fact. Put your material together skillfully, and, 
base as it may be, its color, its smoothness, its catchiness, draw. 
The goods is to be worn butaday. Of-.the buyers, few concern 
themselves as to its purity, its honesty. So, on his counters Mr. 
Publisher heaps a stock of superficially pleasing, unsubstantial 
stuff. “Tis the work of his factory hands—his editors, reporters, 
printers—to supply the public’s demands. What to them the desid- 
eratum—the quality of their work, or scale rates? “Yet, fact it is 
that in serious article making the journalist adheres to the truth 
just as he sees it, nineteen times in twenty. And if, through a pres- 
sure of office polity, deviation from exactness becomes necessary, 
the skillful perverter of fact need not pen the lie direct. Timely 
suppression, evasion, amplification, or generalization—each may 
permit a desired inference not entirely supported by truth put ex- 
plicitly. And respectable talent can thus avail without lowering 
itself to the level of vulgar falsification. Even this done, is the 
writer to blame? The breakdown from idealistic veracity occurs 
usually when self-interest in the counting-room is concerned. That 
point the newspaper reader is invited to scrutinize. A newspaper’s 
interests are its patrons’—which largely reads its advertisers’, What 
may happen when a most needful public reform clashes with the 
wishes of powerful private citizens intimately connected financially 
with the business side of a newspaper? Let writers do their best, 
can they mend this flaw in journalism? No. Then let the sin of it, 
and of all flaws and breaks like it, rest where it ought. 

A hundred great daily newspapers in America independent? On 
reflection, the estimate seems liberal. The great dailies are inde- 
pendent as men are who can carry such a reputation. Not to speak 
of bribing or coercing them, only things extraordinary can swerve 
them the hair which betrays them less than a divine institution. 
So, let us pronounce them among the most meritorious productions 
of a glorious country. Indeed, it is while contemplating them that 


respect, at present, Chicago leads. ~ 4 4 
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one foresees what we began talking about—the coming news- 
paper. a 

Forerunners of the mighty newspaper our children shall read 
have already been seen, Issued tentatively, they have been re- 
ceived by the public wonderingly, as snowflakes are in September. — 


They were octuple, nonuple, decuple, sheets, packed with every a 


good thing publishable. 

Inchoate elements of the coming newspaper are: a cosmopolitan | 
body of readers and supporters; a catholic capitalist; accom- 
plished specialists, each, editor, reporter, or correspondent, writing _ 
what he thinks, and speaking from his soul; the developed news — 4 
agency; the associated press shorn of monopoly; the improved 
type picture-maker ; the web perfecting press; the letter-casting 
machine ; systematic distribution of the product by carriers. The - 
elements already exist, some in their beginnings, others in perfec- 
tion. Whoever shall unite them all will be deserving of a triumph 
greater than any of Cesar’s.. 

Glance at these desiderata. 

In the only half-ripe world of today are readers, a growing circle 


of them, who want, if obtainable, the absolute truth; barring the : 


possibility to get at it, they will rest with approximate fact, await- 
ing better results in a clearer light. Readers such as these will 
flock to the support of the earliest precursor of the perfect news- 
paper. 

The masterful capitalist whose gold is to unite the necessary 
wheels and shafts and pipes of a magic newspaper Bree SvOR will 
surely appear. Meteors have fallen. 

Inspired by a genius for labor, a man may penetrate in a single 
science to its remotest knowable fact. 
and character such as most mortals have not. 
of the future, such a specialist will contribute in his proper name, 


relying for credence on his own reputation. Space shall nothamper — a 


him. If three columns are essential to clearness and elaboration, 
three columns must be given him for his thought. Neither shall 
space be exacted of him. No daily column stent must vex his soul. 
When he wills it, a stickful must hurl his thunderbolt. 3 
Today, with prodigal waste of labor, our reportersin packs pursue  _ 
pitiful, insignificant, fleeting bits of news. Jealous competition — 


flushes a pin’s point item, runs it down, tears it to tatters, and tri- & 


umphantly holds it up, dismembered and unrecognizable, for exhi- - = 
bition, and the ragtag pay a ha’penny for a look at it. 


say no. 
public attained to self-respect will have none of it. 

As organized today the news agency does routine reporting well. 
Through it, court proceedings, police records—all the daily events - 
run off by prearranged time-table—obtain faithful chronicle. In 
industrial quality itis a labor saver. Like the product of every 
machine, its work, competing with older methods, brings profit to _ 
its managers. Thereby the activities of the inventor are roused, q 
and unquestionably by his quick and cheap methods will he cut — 
away more and more bread from the army of infant-class Teportes 
now attached to the great dailies. 3 

The telegraph system most profitable to the bie daily is that 
worked by itself. While in the local news agency are potentialities 3 
of development in copy supply and of retrenchment in expenditure, 
neither the Associated Press nor its now comfortable rival, the a 
United Press Association, is held by the giants of the daily jour- 
nals as more than an index-board on the highway of news. Into om 
the waste basket go the manifold-paper news-association reports, 
and into the composing room the gréat journal’s own special dis- 
patches. To the impecunious single sheet of a sub-metropolis the _ 
telegraph news monopolies may impart life or issue the edict of 
death, but to the corpulent quadruple of a large city their enmity a 
is no hobble. 

As yet, the ‘‘ art department ” of the daily press is in its infancy. _ 
Processes of cut-preparing are improving rapidly. ‘The illustra- — 
tions of the dailies will yet equal those of the magazines. In this — 


In the west, too, is the handsomest daily paper of the United — 4 
States. Itis a typographic work of art. Its displayed headiigs a 
are of the fashionable symmetrical form, the peg-top having been 


But he must have ability 
To the newspaper Pi 


Will the 
newspaper of the golden age maintain such side-show columns? I 
Men who can spell liberty will do no such writing. A 7 
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- abandoned to make room for the graceful hanging indention ; its 

_ads., even to the double-column shriekers for dry goods ever 

_ cheaper, are composed in light-face type; its pages are inked a 

_ uniform gray black tone ; its print paper is tough, tinted a neutral 

shade of cream white, and not overglazed. The designers of this 

| chef d’wuvre were the Giottos and Brunelleschis to the Raphaels 
and Angelos of the coming rexazssance in journalism. 

' ‘The perfect press is almost here. But a few years ago the vis- 
itor to the machine-room of a big daily witnessed what then 
seemed to be express-train speed as half-a-dozen six, eight, ten, 

_ or, it may be, twelve cylinder presses whirled off the edition. With 

a bewilderment of noises and flappings, with swallowings of white 
_ sheets and spoutings of others fresh from an impression, the then won- 

 derful machines worked—groaning, grumbling, creaking. Printed 

on one side, the sheets were run through the presses again. 

_ Twenty to forty young men and women ‘‘ fed” the revolving cylin- 
ders, and other gangs, standing at tables, counted and folded. But 

the web press of today rolls the white paper down into its abdomen, 

_ prints both sides at one feeding, folds and refolds each copy even to 

an eighth, and magic-like, piles out the finished papers in fives and 

fifties. ‘The old-time press-room feeders and folders and counters 
have dropped off—perhaps to mingle with the army of fellow art- 

_ isans displaced by machinery. 

Hardly a step beyond that practiced by Gutenberg is the prevail- 
ing method of setting type. But of course this cannot last. In 
fact the machines are-here—are in daily use—which are destined to 

_ serd many a dazed and wondering newspaper compositor tramping 

after his brethren of the press-room. Hitherto the first cost of 

type-setting machines, and the expense in running them, have 
brought their thousand ems only to a slight per centage below that 
of hand-composed matter. Now, open that newspaper. You see 
the table of stock quotations? That kind of composition, by hand, 
costs the New York morning papers one dollar per thousand ems— 
thirty lines or so. Set by one of the new machines it will cost 
but fifty cents. Ordinary reading, matter thirty, The machines 
are not type-setters at all. They are letter molds. Each is worked 
by one man or boy. The metal once used, it is thrown back into the 

- melting pot. Ona large daily where one of these inventions is in 

operation, it is said to save twenty thousand dollars a year on hand- 

set forms, and with fifteen or eighteen men on the machines, it has 

_ reduced the force of hand compositors from sixty to less than a 

_ ’score. 

Before long every large city will adopt the Philadelphia plan of 

newspaper distribution. There a carrier has a district, in which 

_ during good behavior he is safe from competition. In case of 
neglect of duty, the subscriber may lodge complaint against him at 
_ the publication office. Thus are publisher and reader brought into 

the correct relation of shopkeeper and customer, the ‘carrier a re- 
sponsible agent between. 

_ With their increasing circulation, the influence of the great 
dailies is growing. Marblehead obtains from the big Boston paper 
more news than its local papers can afford to print, more whole- 

“some sense-awakening prods than the home sheets dare give. 
True, this, of all towns within a radius of fifty miles of the Hub. 
‘ They are better reported, and their bad elements better held to ac- 
4 count, by afew independent Boston dailies than by their scores of 

4 feeble home papers. A hundred miles or less from Boston are 

other centres of human swarms, Providence, Springfield, Hartford, 

_ Albany, each also building up a territory for an embryotic coming 

_hewspaper. In time a chain of these territories, each with its 

growing newspaper ganglions, will cover the entire country, their 

favorite journals eating away the life alike of the puny sheets of 

_ the small towns and the sicklier sort of the dailies. 

Thus I foresee the evolution of the millennial newspaper. When 
- it comes, all America will not have five hundred publications. The 

4 every-day edition of your twenty-page morning paper will cost you 

four or five cents ; the Sunday edition, of forty, fifty, sixty pages, 

_ will cost you perhaps six In its news columns the perfect news- 
_ paper will phctograph the regenerated world. It will have space 

open to any ore and every one who can put an idea into a letter to 

- the editor. The silly paragraph will have no place in its editorial 

page. Abounding in the keenest criticism, it will eschew abuse. It 
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will discuss public affairs disinterestedly ; encourage to duty-doing 
public men of all parties; seek to improve the people’s tastes ; 
laugh away national prejtdices ; frown down sensationalism ; en- 
lighten the general judgment; help purify the language. It will 
be upright, straightforward, unfalteringly courageous. It will 
never, never lie. Its subscribers will have the issues bound in 
monthly parts, to be stood up endwise in the library, on a handy 
shelf, near the encyclopedia. HAGAN DweEN. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their pater. 


A Mucn Nrepep Guost.—I long to see some one arise filled with 
the holy or some more effective ghost, and endowed with power 
from on high, whom no meanness can touch, no wealth corrupt or 
love of fame make giddy, and—well then we should see what we 
should see—a nation born in a day, A. P. Brown, 

Jersey City, N. J. | 


Away WitH OTHER MEn’s Dests.—My first demand is: be a pro- 
ducer yourself, male or female. This being stated, I want to be 
free of all debts that could in any way be brought up against me. 
All the poor are kept down by debts in all countries. With debts 
abolished, one may begin to start himself as producer in his tax- 
proof home and enjoy all the freedom he is capable of. 

New Orleans, La. Ernst LoEsER. 


Bait NecessAry.—As I passed through Portland street in Boston 
the other day, I saw in the doorway of the United States army re- 
cruiting barracks a pair of fine colored lithographs illustrative of 
army life, posted up on the wall. A green lawn, with imposing 
buildings in the background, and in the foreground groups of dig- 
nified officers chatting together, respectful privates touching their 
hats, etc., etc.—all calculated to attract the volunteer. Below, in 
large type, a statement of privileges, pay, length of service, etc. 

Lynn, Mass. T. P. PERKINs. 


GREAT WomEN.—I see 1n the TWENTIETH CeNnTuRY of September 
4, Rinctum gives a list of great Freethinkers who have aided 
progress, but fail to give a single woman's name. One would think 
from this list that only men believed in progress and only men 
worked for the highest and best. Is it not time this one sided, he- 
istic memorializing was broadened and widened out so as to include 
women and woman’s work as well as men and man’s work? Few 
Freethinkers made a broader and better mark on their age than did 
Frances Wright ; yet she seems not worthy of mention by our friend 
Rinctum. Then there is Ernestine L. Rose, George Sand, Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Gage, and hundreds of others, and 
the silent host whose good works have gone out, in the name of the 
husband, or some male relative, because it was not popular for a 
woman to be popular. 

Our best temperance workers are all women, and many of them 
Freethinkers ; and so of the humanitarians all over the land. Men 
are only what women make them. Our greatest men had nearly 
all of them great mothers, who gave them a good heredity and 
training. But these good mothers failed to assert themselves or to 
teach their sons to assert them. Mrs, Grundy had impressed it so 
upon them that a woman’s place was home, and to be known out- 
side the four walls was to lose the ‘‘ bloom of the peach” and be- 
come bold, brazen, and unwomanly ; hence women only became the 
mothers of men. But the time has now come when she is demand- 
ing the right to be herself—to be an individual. And this must 
come through the mothers themselves. They must speak for them- 
selves and come to the front. 

O mothers—O sisters dear! 


If we are lost, no victor else has destroyed us, 
It is by ourselves we go down to eternal night. 


Snowville, Va. ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER. 


To the question: ‘‘ Don’t you think that statue indecent?” a 
shrewd man answered: ‘No, sir, but your question is.” 
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The Working of the Yeast. 


The people are asleep.—[The Commonwealth. 

Asceticism is the inevitable result of the literal interpretation of 
Christianity.—]| Unity. 

There is nothing so repulsive as your smug but ill-informed 
disciple of the cross.—[ Agnostic Journal. 

Treat others as well as they treat you. 
who despitefully use you.—[Iron-Clad Age. 

The Maori women in New Zealand are killing themselves in their 
efforts to wear corsets since they have seen them on the missionary 
women. 

‘‘ How long does your pastor preach?” ‘‘ Thirty minutes, meas- 
ured by what he says ; sixty by the time he consumes.”—[ Western 
Christian Advocate. 

Irishmen are saying: ‘‘ We won't take our politics from Rome.” 
By-and-by they will say: ‘We won't take our religion from 
Rome.”—[London Freethinker. 

Marked revivals of religion are prevailing in different parts of 


the country where ministers have remained at home during the 
ordinary vacation._[Christian Advocate. 


Despitefully use men 


The time has come when Pinkertonism must be taught to bring 
its methods into harmony with American ways of thinking, upon 
pain of being abated altogether.—[New York World. 


George McGuire, of the cigarmakers, who is now under $20,000 
bonds under the New York conspiracy laws, says that he never 
knew before that he was worth so much money.—[Boston Labor 
Leader, 

One of the lessons of the strike is to the effect that the New 
York State board of mediators and arbitrators do not mediate. 
Neither do they arbitrate. Neither do they investigate.—[Albany 

Independent. 

‘“‘La Révolte” chronicles: ‘‘ Six guillotines have just been fecke 
for exportation to Algeria, Tunis, Tonquin, Senegal, Guinea. It is 
expected that Sweden will order one, to replace the axe. What 
glory for France !” 

We recently discovered why a certain proportion of the people of 
the country can be idle and yet accumulate all the wealth of the 
country in their hands. It is simply because a fool class allow 
them to do it.—[ Home Rule. 

In Germany, in 1887, there were 918 agricultural societies of a co- 
Sperative nature, and 532 productive associations. Of the pro- 
ductive societies, there are 484 engaged in dairying, 24 in vine cul- 
ture, and 24 in various codperative industries. 

There is untold tragedy in the simple contrast of the death rate 
in the New Town of Edinburgh with that of the Old Town. Of 
every thousand of the comfortable classes 10.27 die; of every 
thousand of the poor 21.16 die.—[London Commonweal. 


Some of the Farmers’ Alliance and old-time Greenback papers are 
agitating a ‘‘land currency and no-tax principle.” Itis ‘‘to issue 
and loan money direct to farmers, on landed security at two per 
cent, this to be treated as revenue in substitution of all taxation.” 


A certain journal announces that the widow of a distinguished 
President ‘‘ has been induced” ‘‘ to tell the story of her courtship ” 
and how her husband made his proposal to her. ‘‘ Induced,” in- 
deed! ‘There ought to be a legal injunction put upon the publica- 
tion.—|[ Independent. 


From Mr. William B. Weeden’s instructive volumes, ‘‘ Economic 
and Social History of New England,” the ‘“‘ Christian Register” 
thinks one may pardonably draw the lesson from its pages that, 
on the whole, legislation has hampered industrial growth more 
than it has promoted it. 

It is admitted by the London ‘‘ Speaker” that the Ticino revolu- 
tion was largely brought about by the clericalism which ‘‘has 
nothing in common with good government.” The fundamental 
prineiple of the republic was flouted because it threatened to de- 
stroy clerical supremacy, 
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Mrs. Price, an Indianapolis lady, who died recently, ordered that 
no religious ceremonies should be performed at her funeral; but 
she stipulated for a brass band to head the procession, and her _ 
pious husband circumvented her by getting the band to play: 
‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” ee 

In the French chamber of deputies M. Forcioli has introduced a _ 
bill modifying the French form of oath. He proposes to omit the 
words, ‘‘Before God and ao men,” and substitute, “On my — 
honor and conscience I swear.” He also proposes to remove all — 
religious emblems from the tribunals. 


It was a wide-awake Buffalo boy, who, on being reproved byhis _ 
mother for discussing a wrestling match on Sunday with his — 
brother, meekly replied: ‘‘ All right, mamma. Will you read us 
a Bible story?” ‘‘ With pleasure, dear. What shall it be 27> AT 
about how Jacob wrestled with the angel.” ee 


What is a system of ethics worth that fails to make its devotees Bs 
honest? Yet who ever heard the argument even being attempted — 
that membership, either lay or clerical, in any branch under the ~ 
Christian system was sufficient to entitle a man to enter onanoffice _ 
of trust without a bond to secure his honesty ?—[Christna. 


In an interview with the Rochester Union (Dem.) Colonel Inger- ES : 
soll says : ‘‘I believe in protecting what are called the infant in- — 
dustries, but after these ‘infants’ get to be six feet high and wear — 
No. 12 boots it is about time to stop rocking the cradle, especially _ 
when the ‘infant” tells you that if you stop rocking he will get out 
of the cradle and kick your head off.” 


Our Weekly News enee 


MonpAy, October 27. 
In reference to the affairs of Kaweah Colony, as published in 
this column ‘last week, the following has been received :— x 
Editor of the Twentzeth Century: is 
In this week’s issue you publish some vague charges by certain _ 
parties against the management of the Kaweah Codperative Colony. __ 
That shows that you act up to your motto: ‘ Hear the otherside.” 
Kaweah is a fact; an endeavor to realize in act your own ideal — 
principles—the abolition of rent, profit and interest, and ought to ~ 
command your inquiring sympathy. It has foes without—of 
course ; it has foes within—of its own household, eminent only for a 
their ability to think, speak and write illogically—men whose = am 
ence in the colony is an enigma to all true Socialists. 4 
The ‘‘ Weekly Nationalist” is edited by a gentleman who has “fi 
gone back on his former comrades, seemingly through his con- 
version to the principles of German Anarchism, and seems to be g 
very easily led by the small crowd in Kaweah, whose idea of — 
‘‘liberty ” is that symbolized by the red flag and fortification of the — 4 
hills ‘‘ when the revolution comes ”; the hoisting of which flag and — 
its tearing down es Martin was one of the first acts of ‘‘despotism” 
and ‘‘autocracy,” which alienated their_hearts. 5 o 
The close custody of the list of members by the secretary, Mar- “e 
tin, is accounted for by the fact that it was discovered that theknot 
of kickers were trying to get hold of it only to aid them in their 
work of privately and confidentially getting their grievances pre- 
sented, and to induce the outside members to withhold their sub- 
scriptions. ‘The membership list is accessible to all honorablemem- _ 
bers for all honest purposes, but to thwart all others a little ‘‘des- 
potism ” is very useful. Now, these very kickers who complain of ~ 
this ‘‘ despotism ” were the ones who, at a general meeting about — 
a year ago, succeeded in passing a resolution to withhold the list — 
from access by members, for the reason that the San Francisco — 
‘‘ Weekly Star,” was mailing slanderous reports to the membership, 
inorder to injure Kaweah. These kickers would like to rescind 
this action of theirs now that they want to mail slanders. : 
The ‘Weekly Star,” in a general way, calls some folks a ‘‘ ring,” _ 
a ‘‘ gang of San Francisco sharpers,” ne ‘‘swindlers,” who ough’ pte 
to be ‘‘serving time in state’s prison.” This is vague, but as © 
Hubbard, the Goliath of the kicking Philistines, was one of the — 
board—the ‘‘ ring ”’—and had charge of the books, he of all honest — 
gentlemen ought to have known how many dollars were being 
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‘‘ swindled”; and when visiting the Los Angeles group on his dis- 
cord-sowing mission, he, strangely, forgot to make any revelations 
of ‘‘swindling.” There is a duly elected board of auditors in 
: Kaweah, whose duty it is to check the accounts of the secretary 
_ monthly, and as they have failed to show any ‘‘swindling,” it is 
fair to suppose that none goes on. All moneys received are pub- 
lished monthly in the colony organ, the ‘‘ Kaweah Commonwealth,” 
and nobody, so far, can say that his subscription has not been ac- 
_ knowledged. 
As to the charge that these ‘‘sharpers ” have been for years en- 
engaged in ‘‘ oneswindleor another,” you may remember publishing 
_ in TWENTIETH CENTURY how a certain Nationalist of German pat- 
ronymic charged B. G. Haskell with embezzling funds of the club, 
and was unanimously expelled therefor, and failed to prove his case 
before a court of justice, and further how it was shown that in- 
] stead of Haskell having embezzled the club’s funds, the club owed 
Haskell $700. 
This is not the first time the editor of the ‘‘ Star” has made such 
charges, and not the first time that he has had to make retraction. 
As every member of the colony knows, the one hundred and fifty 
- orso, men, women, and children, resident on the ground are de- 
_ pendent on the outside subscriptions for support until the colony is 
self-supporting ; and, therefore, to allow every lie, slander, and 
false representation free course is to permit a blow at the colony 
_ inits most vital spot. Every family has some dirty linen to wash, 
and Kaweah has some too; and has also some members who con- 
_ tribute more than their proper quota to the family wash. 
Every member knows that Kaweah is not a ‘‘ Socialistic ” insti- 
tution, the ‘‘ deed of settlement ” and by-laws clearly proving that. 
_ Any conception of it otherwise exists only in the minds of those 
__ who perhaps hope, ultimately, to change its constitution and run 
_ the colony to suit its own purposes. 
Any one knows that the most serious embarrassment of a new 
_ colony is the attempt to utilize more members than can be prop- 
_ erly supported on a fluctuating income ; and great care has been 
required to pick out only those those best qualified to fulfill the 
_ conditions of this pioneer society of Kaweah. 
In the ‘‘ Commonwealth” is a standing notice that no one will be 
_ received at the colony, unless called in writing by the secretary. 
Was Thomas Brown thus called to the colony? By his own letter 
_ he confesses he was not, but went down, he says, on some verbal 
_ arrangement, of the terms of which he has very foggy recollections. 
_ Mr. Brown’s letter, which we have been permitted to see before 
_ publication, shows that he has no understanding at all of the re- 
quirements of the colony ; and he evidently is a person of a poor 
type to be acolonist. In his disgust at being refused admission, 
he describes the horrible ruggedness and barrenness of the colony 
grounds, which he saw ‘‘inside the colony gate.” (The colony is 
nearly twenty miles long, and he says he was there one night 
only.) Mr. Brown says in his letter that both Redstone and Mar- 
tin deny authorizing him to go to Kaweah. This is a very im- 
portant point for the TwENTIETH CENTURY to omit, also Mr. Brown’s 
admission that Secretary Martin purchased his organ to help him. 
Mr. Brown’s case is a very poor indictment of Kaweah. 
_ A great indictment by the kickers is the purchase of a printing 
outfit of B. G. Haskell, when the colony was at the edge of starva- 
tion. This purchase did not cost them anything, as it was made 
on credit, and at the colony’s own convenience, and therefore is 
none of the outside world’s business, seeing that Mr. Haskell raised 
on a mortgage of his own effects $160 to pay the freight thereon. 
Why Mr. Gronlund is not now at Kaweah as secretary may 
be answered by the statement that if the people in Kaweah—these 
same dissatisfied members—who clamored for his election and 
promised him the necessary financial aid, had kept their promises, 
he would have been there now. 
For ourselves here, we do not urge any one to join the colony, 
nor do we warn any one against joining. 
We have much more to say, but wait until the vague and gen- 
_ eral charges of ‘‘ the other side” take definite shape. 
Asan indication of the feeling of our Eastern Group, the following 
_ resolutions were passed at our last meeting, with but two dissen- 
tients :— 
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Whereas, it has come to our knowledge that ani effort is being 
made to bring about another general election of officers for the 
colony, and 

Whereas, but three months have elapsed since the result of the 
last election was declared, in which the minority secured a repre- 
sentative on the board of trustees, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1, That we, the members of the ‘‘eastern group,” 
hereby express our entire confidence in the wisdom and integrity 
of the present ‘‘ board,” and are satisfied that all acts of the said 
‘‘board,” have been justified by the solicitude of its members for 
the welfare and prosperity of the colony. 

Resolved, 2, That until all members are actually located upon 
the eolony grounds, any attempt to carry out what are known as 
the princlples of social democracy must necessarily be abortive, 
for the reason that outside members can only act through their 
chosen representatives on the ground. 

Resolved, 3, That we deprecate any attempt to undermine the 
present administration, as encouraging the enemies of codpera- 
tion, and furnishing them with renewed arguments to the effect 
that we cannot agree among ourselves. 

Resolved, 4, That we have become interested in this movement 
with the full understanding that we assume certain risks which 
necessarily accompany any experiment of this nature, and, there- 
fore, have no hesitation in continuing to support our representa- 
tives on the grounds, both financially and morally, believing that 
what has already been accomplished under adverse circumstances, 
is a sufficient guarantee of future success. 

Yours, etc., F., ScRIMSHAW, 
F, E, WESTERVELT. 


Some recent events_in the Single-tax camp have been highly in- 
teresting, at least to those observers who are noting the dissolution 
of machine Single-taxism. 

On the oth inst. the Chicago club was addressed by W. H. Van 
Ornum, the first president of the body, and for years spoken of in 
the ‘‘Standard” as a prominent supporter of Henry George. Mr. 
Van Ornum’s lecture, which he said ought appropriately to be en- 
titled ‘‘ A Lost Opportunity,” was in effect a sustained criticism of 
the work of the New York conference and the present official 
methods of propaganda, the speaker’s point of view being that of 
freedom as a principle in society and free speech for himself at 
present as a Single-taxer. The new platform he deemed a long 
step toward State Socialism, it did not declare without qualifica- 
tion for ‘‘ the land for the people,” and it did not make human lib- 
erty its foremost aim. The conference, he said it with regret, had 
faltered. Henry George, he deplored, had seen fit to employ op- 
probrious terms to men who had formerly been withhim., Mr. Van 
Ornum’s views were not relished by several of the leaders present 
at the meeting, and a motion, which was afterward withdrawn, was 
made that he be requested to withdraw from the club, Mr, Van 
Ornum, at last accounts, intended keeping his name on the list of 
membership. He commands sufficient strength to prevent his op- 
ponents from going too fast. 

The San Francisco ‘‘ Star,” the Pacific coast medium of the Sin- 
gle-taxers, and only second to the ‘‘Standard” as an exponent of 
Single-tax thought, inits issue of the 18th inst., cuts away com- 
pletely from the machine. ‘‘ The Single-tax,” it says, ‘‘ will never 
be reached by endeavoring to curry favor with corrupt politicians, 
either here or in the east, especially in New York.” ‘‘ Single-tax 
men who look backward, expecting to secure its adoption by the 
corrupt machinery of either the Democratic or Republican party, 
are wofully mistaken. The only show for carrying the Single-tax 
is by alliance with such progressive organizations as the Federation 
of Labor, the Farmers’ Alliance, and others that are looking for- 
ward.” In another editorial the ‘‘Star” says: ‘‘ You must vote for 
Bob Ferral or Tom Clunie, because of the tariff,’ saysome. ‘I ad- 
mit that neither one is fit to go to congress, but they will have tu 
stand pat on the tariff.” This is a pernicious doctrine, Shall men 
vote for candidates whom they know to be unworthy—who are thc 
obedient slaves of the worst scoundrel in Christendom—simply be- 
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cause they may vote right on the tariff, but are sure to vote wrong 
on nearly everything else? The very thought is prostrating !” The 
cause of the ‘‘Star’s” vigorous language lies in the fact that Judge 
James G. Maguire with his immediate following has just gone back 
into the regular Democratic fold, entering, according to the ‘‘ Call,” 
the particular pen run by Boss Buckley. Private letters from San 
Francisco say that the split of the Single-taxers could not be more 
serious. 

Not the least significant point in Mr. Croasdale’s speech on Wed- 
nesday evening at Cooper Union, when fully half the house joined 
in hissing him, was his emphatic declaration that he had come ee 
as a Democrat. 

The Hartford ‘‘ Examiner,” whose services in the cause entitles 
it to a hearing, again speaks out editorially against the policy of the 
Single-tax machine: ‘‘we have all along detected the weak- 
ness of the claim of the Single-tax men, on which they changed posi- 
tions to work with the Democracy on the line of practical politics. The 
Democracy, say they, are ‘going our way.’ Notabitofit. They 
have never so proclamed it; not even sympathized with it, and we 
know that the men who control the destinies of the party want noth- 
ing to do with it. It is on this account that we have never 
ceased to condemn the ‘new departure’ of Henry George and his 
lieutentants. Their votes are nomore counted for what they are cast, 
but essentially in opposition. They are covered up in whatever the 
Democratic party stands for ; and as such, in opposition to the as- 
pirations of the great reform body. Along with this the great army 
of reform has been dismembered and discouraged by the schism, 
and demoralized for the time being.” 

The Pittsburg ‘‘ Commoner,” a strong trades-union paper, and at 
one time a gallant advocate of Henry George, published last week 
a letter from its New York correspondent, in which George was 
described as ‘‘a dethroned leader,” ‘‘a politician closely closeted 
with the money power,” ‘‘ the leader of a broken faction.” 

The Baltimore ‘‘ Critic,” which speaks for Single-taxism in its 
locality, is still making war on Mr. W. J. Ogden, who has taken the 
liberty to speak his own thoughts on the Single-tax idea. Mr. Ogden 
has the pleasure, meantime, of reading a speech of his printed in 
full in the Single-tax syndicate papers. Joc Wa 8. 


MEETINGS, ETC, 

Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a,m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Kighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘ For 
Whom Shall I Vote?” 


F, P. Hernon writes that a new club has been started for the prop- 
aganda of radical ideas in New York. It is called the Proletarian 
club, meets at No. 20 University place, and is open every evening. 
There will be a lecture and discussion every Tuesday evening. 

The first exhibition of works of art at the Radical club attracted 
much interest on the part of friends of the members. The catalogue 
comprised 160 numbers, mostly photographs and statuary. Other 
displays, in the various branches of art, are to follow. 


At the Newark branch of the American Secular Union, 124 Mar- 
ket street, Sunday, 26th inst., the lecturer was John R. Charles- 
worth, his subject being ‘‘ The Philosophy of Secularism.” 


Society for Ethical Culture, hall of Harlem Democratic club, 125th 
street.—Sunday evening, November 2: M. Mangasarian on ‘‘ The 
Moral History of Woman.” 


Nationalist Club No. 1, Brooklyn, 177 and 179 Montague street. 
corner Clinton.—November 1: ‘‘ Remedies for Existing Evils ;’ 
‘‘Prohibition,” by Dr. I. K. Funk, representing the Prohibition 
party of New York. 


Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, Novem. 
ber 2: Mr. Raymond S. Perrin on ‘‘ Scientific Basis of Morals.” 

Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, November 9, 7.30 p. m.: 
T. B. Wakeman on ‘“‘ Ernst Haeckl.” Discussion to be opened by 
Mr. Nelson J. Gates. 
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Manhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fif- 4 q 
teenth street, Friday, October 31,8 p. m.: Dr. R. A. Gunn on 
‘‘Corruption in Politics; or, How They Do It.” 


Freedom Club, 144 Waverly place.—Thursday evening, October 
30, at 8 o’clock: Dr. O’Neil on ‘‘Comments on the Rights of 
Man.” 


6 Pen 
An entertainment for the benefit of the Radical Library of Phil- 
adelphia will be held at Lucien’s Academy, 810 Spring Garden _ 
street, Friday evening, November 28, at 8 p. m. Mr. Pentecost { 
will speak and Mrs. Pentecost will sing, and there will be other lit- 
erary and musical features. Tickets may be obtained at the meet- _ 
ings of Unity Society, 814 Girard avenue, and the Liberal League, — 
Broad and Wood streets, and at the news-stand on the corner of 
Tenth and Market streets. 


The Brooklyn Woman’s Congress meets every Wednesday even-_ 
ing at 8 o’clock, in the parlors, 231 St. James place, corner of Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. Religions, social, civil, and pone questions 
discussed. Seats free. All invited. 


Literature. 


The ‘‘ Free Thinker’s Pictorial Text-Book,” showing the absurd- | 
ity and untruthfulness of the Church’s claiming to be a divine and 
beneficent institution, and revealing the abuses of a union of Church 
and State, with copious citations of fact, history, statistics, and 
opinions of scholars to maintain the argument of the artist, Watson p 
Heston, is published by the Truth Seeker Company, 28 Lafayette 
place, New York, and sold for two dollars a copy. The book con- 
tains a large number of wood-cuts which appeared in the ‘‘ Truth 
Seeker” during the years 1886 and 1889 inclusive. Some of the _ 
subjects of these pictures are as follows: ‘‘Uncle Sam and the 
Priests,” ‘‘The Church Robbing the People,” ‘‘ Thanksgiving,” 
‘Sabbath Laws,” ‘‘ The Children and the Church,” ‘‘Women and 
the Church,” ‘‘ The Church and Thomas Paine,” ‘‘The Clergy and 
Their Flocks,” ‘‘ The Church and Slavery.” ‘‘ Persecutions by the 
Church,” ‘‘ Heaven and Hell,” etc., etc. Besides these pictures, 
there are a great number of pertinent quotations from greatauthors,  __ 
living and dead, including Garibaldi, Prof.Dra per, Robert G. In- 
gersoll, President Dwight, Prof. Felix L. Oswald, Guizot, Lecky, 
Thomas Jefferson, Macaulay, Lafayette, George Washington, Walt — 
Whitman, Benjamin Franklin, and many others of equalfame and ~ 
learning, embracing the realms of history, science, poetry, and the- _ 
ology. These quotations from great: authors are, in themselves, — 
worth the price of the book, and are sufficient to furnish a liberal 
education on the subjects of which they treat. The pictures are in a 
Watson Heston’s well known style; not particularly good fn draw- 
ing, but graphic and easy to understand. The artist does not work a 
in the best style of art, but he never fails to make his meaning un- 
derstood, and the book is calculated to shock, startle, persuade, and 
teach. It will be a pleasure to those who are familiar with the per- — 
sistent work of the ‘‘ Truth Seeker” against superstition and men- 
tal slavery on religious questions, and a profit to those who are pre- q 
pared to read it and calmly reflect on its facts and teachings. 

. HO. Pe 

Books Received: ‘‘ Health Guyed,” by Frank P. W. Bellew; pro- — 
fusely illustrated with cuts; boards, fifty cents; Frederick A. Stokes q 
& Co., New York. ‘‘ Faust,” by Goethe; from the German by — 
Jehn Anster, LL.D., vignette edition; profusely illustrated after 3 
new drawings by Frederick J. Boston; half morocco, gilt, 360 pages, 
$1.50; Frederick S, Stokes & Co., New York. ‘‘ Fabian Essays in 
Socialism,” by A. Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, William Clark, 
Sydney Olivier, Annie Besant, Graham Wallas, and Hubert Bland, ; pe 
the shilling edition of the earlier essays. New Fabian Tracts—No. — 
8, ‘‘ Facts for Londoners,” (sixpence): No. 11, ‘‘' The Workers’ Polit: 
ical Programme,” (one penny); No. 12, ‘* Practicable Land Nation 
ization. ‘‘ The Progress of Socialism,” (one penny) by Sidney Webb, 
LL.B. ‘Searching After Truth; or, Spiritualism Investigated,” — 
by C. K. Leber, Chicago, Ill. ‘‘The Rejoicing Heart,” a sermon ‘ 
by John W. Chadwick; George H. Ellis, Boston. 
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SAVE MONEY! 


To Banks, Bankers, and Large Business 
Houses. 


In order to convince you that our INKS and 
MUCILAGE are by far the best manufactured in 
this or any other country, we will send you, se- 
curely packed, and guaranteed to reach you safely, 
charges prepaid, for the small sum of #5 (worth 
$12) the following articles :— 


ro Quarts Barnes’ National Writing Fluid or Com- 
bined Ink, 
x Quart Barnes’ National Carmine Fluid (Glass 
topper), 
x Quart Barnes’ National Pure Gum Mucilage, 
1 Nickel Inkstand with Two Flint-Glass Wells. 
If these goods are not entirely satisfactory, you 
ath return the same to us at our expense, and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. 


Remit amount by check, draft, or money order at 
our risk. 

Mention TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

§e& Address your orders to 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


MILLER BROS-S: 


Are AMERICAN 
MILLER BROS= GuTtery. 
MERIDEN, CONN. : 


(ALL WHO WRITE 
AND WHO DOESN’T ?) 


have use, every now and then, for some device like 
the following :— 


WO \7 
CMAN 


ee? 
2nd Descriptive cue 


\C. BENSINGER & CO, 7Z Dey St. New York. 


WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
xases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, $o; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15 In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 

-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 

14.50 for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
‘Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
pest Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 

ilverine. For same pee hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more HE 


NEW MODEL “OTTO WETTSTEIN” 


-is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
-sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
In Silverine case, $109 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 

roof, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 
“Same, uis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150, ; 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
sand cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
-gold cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 
“by manufacturers and myself. 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
xing, $1; springs, $x; jewels, $1, and returned free. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


‘earliest possible convenience. 


Always bear in mind, if you please, that 
you help the TWENTIETH CENTURY by men- 
tioning this magazine when writing to our 
advertisers. i‘ 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB- 
lishing Company will send 
ANY Book 
on 
ANY Subject 
published 
ANY Where 
by 
ANY Publisher 
to 
ANY Address 
on 
Receipt of price. We pay the postage or 
expressage. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


On the one hand the TwEnTIETH CENTURY 
is a purely business venture, and its rela- 
tions to its subscribers are those of any other 
business concern to its customers ; they are 
purely business. But onthe other hand this 
magazine is a publication with a socially re- 
generative mission. It is working for the 
abolition of poverty and all those restrictions 
on freedom that tend to produce unhappi- 
ness. 


As managers of a business enterprise, we 
ask nothing of our subscribers but the 
prompt payment of their subscriptions. We 
ask nothing but that, but we do, respectfully 
but positively, ask that. Many of our sub- 
scribers are in debt to us, and as we pay cash 
tor everything we buy, it is reasonable and 
necessary that we shall be promptly paid. 
Many of our subscribers seem to think that 
if they pay at the expiration of their sub- 
scription, they are dealing fairly with us. 
This, however, is not true. Our subscrip- 
tion price is two dollars a year zz advance, 
and it makes a difference to us whether we 
get the two dollars in advance or not. Our 
agreement is to furnish the magazine to 
those who pay for it in advance. When 
specially requested to do so, we sometimes 
send the magazine oncredit, but we expect it 
to be paid for when ordered. We hope our 
subscribers will take this statement seri- 
ously, and remit what they owe us at their 
We do every- 
thing we can to get the paper to you prompt- 
ly. Weask you, in common fairness, to pay 
us promptly. 


But as conductors of an agency for social 
regeneration, we ask those who are as much 
interested in this work as we are, to do a 
little more than promptly pay their subscrip- 
tions. We ask you to work for the paper ; 
to show it to your friends and try to get 
them to subscribe for it. If we did not be- 
lieve our magazine worthy of your best 


Sale—Half-a-Million ! 
HANDIEST LEXICON IN THE WORLD. 


NUTTALL’S 
Standard Dictionary 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A New Illustrated Edition, Revised, Ex- 
tended, and Improved Throughout. 


Utica Daily Press says: ‘It is convenient in size, 
printed in good, clear type, and very ne. tly bound, 
making in every sense a desirable book for the use 
of one and all, for home and school, as it is un- 
doubredly the cheapest dictionary published.” 


In large crown 8vo, 832 pages, cloth, $1; or cloth, 
Indexed, $1.50; or half French morocco, Indexed, 


$2.50. Postage paid. 
Woolfall, Clark & Zugalla, 
Publishers, 


TEMPLE CQURT, NEW YORK. 


fs Agents wanted throughout the country to 
sell our publications. 


HE 
BROOKLYN WOMAN’S CONGRESS 


meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o clock, in 
the parlors, 231 St. James place, corner of Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. Religious, Social, Civi!, and Po- 
litical questions discussed. Seatsfree. Allinvited. 


heated tie AND 


Co-Operative News. 


Devoted to voluntary codperation. Monthly. 50 
cents a year. Sample copy free. 


IMOGENE C. FALES, York Harbor, Me. 


IP eat THE 


“FLAMING SWORD.” 


Truth seekers should peruse this foe to ‘‘hand- 
organ” education. 
A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 
upon social, scientific, and philosophical questions. 


The Light of Coming Ages! 
THE DAWN OF BRIGHTER Days! 
(ee Send for sample copy. 


CY RUS, 
THE FLAMING SWORD, 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DIANA, 


CONTAINS 


THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER 
SONATA,” 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by 
BuURNZ & Co., 


24 Clinton place, New York. 
qa Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction. 
Send for circulars, 


=, DRINTING OUTE! 


a GGGHHHIJJKKLLLMMN 


= re _— jt28 
RT can NN CODPPFORASSTI 
ley = (INCE 29 gaa TUUVVWWW... -XYYZ& 


A WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, COMPLETE, PRA 5 
Just as shown in cut. 3 Alphabets of neat Type, Bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, in neat case with catalogue and directions “ HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER.” Sets up any name, prints cards, paper, envelopes,etc., marks linen. 
Worth 50c. BEWARE of cheap COUNTERFEITS. Postpaid only 25c., 3, 600, 
6 for $1. Ag’ta wanted. INGERSOL& BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST. N. ¥. CITY. 


- STAMMERING, | 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor. 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs, 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, HE 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
, 9 West 14th street, New York. 

“ Unquestionably this school is the largest and 

snost successful of its kind in the United States.” 


—lV. Y. World. 


vi 


WATER OF LIFE. 


A newly discovered MINERAL WATER, the 
use of which will supply important eleme ts neces- 
sary to health. It will cure the Kidneys, Liver, 
Stomach. and all Bowel and Bladder diseases. I: 
will dissolve calculiand removethem. It removes 
the uric acid from the blood and thus destroys 
Malaria and Chills. It cures Bright’s disease, and 
is especially recommended for people advanced in 
life, and for genefal debility. For undoubted 
proofs of this send for pamphlet giving full par- 
ticulars, to J. R. PERRY, Water of Life Co., 34 
South Main street, Wilkes Barre, Pa. . 

( Agents wanted everywhere to sell this water. 


Superstition in all Ages 


\ 
Jean Meslier. 


a Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
abjured religious dogmas, and left as zs 
last will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 
death, the above work, which he entitled 
‘* COMMON SENSE.” 


339 pages. Price in paper covers, 50 cents; in 
cloth, $1. In German, cloth, $:. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ruins of Empires 


Py Po 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 
Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 75¢c. 

(@ Printed from entirely new plates, in anrge 
clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 


A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


eoiey A 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D, LLOYD. ~ 


(@" This book tells how the Spring Valley miner 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 
It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book 

264 pages. Paper, socents; cloth, $1. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


in the world is the place where Fuel 
is cheap; where Raw Material is at 
hand, where Labor is content? 


PITTSBURGH, KANSAS. 


: coal is only 50 cts. per ton, to all es- 
tablishments within its borders, for 
20 years to come; when any Mining, 


Smelting or Manufacturing industry may find a lavish 
supply of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper 
ores; Timber, Cotton and Wood, adjacent and tribu- 
tary by rail; when $1,000,000 capital, and sites at $100 
per acre, worth $500, are offered as special induce- 
ments to new manufacturing enterprises,— 


more can Capital ask for a surer in- 
vestment; what other field will give 
to Labor both Zest and Rest? 


then, (be you farmer, wage-earner, or 
money-bags,) why don’t you write for 
more detailed information to the 
PITTSBURGH TOWN CO., PirrspurGH, KANSAS? 
A. W. GIFFORD, Genl. Agt. 


Where is the Lamp, 
With Flame so bright, 

That, when it is lit, 
There is Daylight ? 


At 38 Park place, New York city, foot of 
6th ave. ‘‘L” Station. (See adv. of ‘‘ Day- 
light” on first cover page.)—A dv. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


efforts to increase its circulation, we would 
not ask you to lift your finger in its behalf; 
but it is only the honest truth when we say 
that we regard the TWENTIETH CENTURY as 
the best all-round radical publication in the 
world. It is plain-spoken, clean, catholic. 
It is full of thought and news of the radical 
movement in religion, sociology, and eco- 
nomics. It is neither the leader of a sect 
nor the follower of a party. It is a thing 
practically new in journalism, and if it does 
not yet succeed in establishing itself ona 
firm financial basis, it will be only because 
the world is not yet ready for it. We believe 
the world is ready for it, if the world can 
only get to know of its existence and char- 
acter. You can help to introduce it to the 
world if you will. If each of our subscrib- 
ers would get a subscriber that would double 
our list, and with our list doubled we would 
be immensely strengthened for our work. 
Can you not do something to spread the 
light of truth as it is in the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY ? 


Long live the TWENTIETH CENTURY.—W. 
F, Bisuop, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Select any twelve among the thirty-four 
numbers of the Modern Science Essayist, 
and we will send them to you on receipt of 
but $1. Forthe first serzes alone (fifteen 
numbers) we will charge you but $1. We 
cannot do so well for the second series (nine- 
teen numbers), but we will do the best we 
can and will make it $1.60. Better yet: For 
$2.50 you can get all of the numbers of both 
series (34). Ifordered singly, the thirty-four 
would cost you $3.40. In this way you save 
almost a dollar. 


I am one of those slaves who are obliged 
to stay ten hours each day, excepting Sun- 
days, in a shop where sanitary conditions 
are unknown, for scanty wages, hardly suf- 
ficient to support my wife, my child, and 
myself. And as my constitution is not very 
strong, it is not a wonder that I am unable 
to give myself up to much intellectual work. 
But, as I am not an American-born working- 
man, who is generally satisficd to stuff him- 
self with the trash of the daily papers, I 
manage to steadily read the TweEnTieTu 
CENTURY and some other radical papers. I 
often read books which I think the best, visit 
social meetings once in a while, and thus try 
to utilize my leisure time the best Iam able 
I am neither a Republican nor a Democrat, 
though I am a citizen of the United States 
Iam neither a labor agitator nor a union 
man, though I believe in union, but not in 
such as the present trades-unions are. I am 
a common working man, but have some 
principles in which I believe, and which J 
practice as far as my present position in the 
present system allow me. I believe in many 
things which you believe and preach. | 
fully agree with you on religion andGod. | 
was very glad to read in the last issue of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY that among your other 
beliefs you believe that profit is robbery, for 
I believe the same.—Marcus, New York. 


Some folks revel in price lists; others 
never read them; and among our readers 
there are undoubtedly representatives of 
both classes. It will repay all, however, to 
carefully scan our lists of rationalistic, so- 
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John Ward, Preacher. 


; —— BY —— 
MARGARET DELAND. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


One of the best of rationalistic novels; bein 
more effective than most things written in liberal— 
izing the orthodox mind. A rival of ‘*Robert Els- 
mere.’’ 47,000 already sold. 


Paper, 50 Cents. 


By the same author; 


SIDNEY. A NOVEL. r2mo..... . 3 pias Saleinke here $1.50. 
THE OLD GARDEN, 
and other verses, new edition, enlarged....... $1.25. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


T oO K Oo L @) G Y Complete LADIES QUIDE 

Alice B. Steckham, M. D.. 
The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo., 157 La Salle St. , Chicago. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gam bine speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished ; liberty, 
eg unity. and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
respondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy. of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free toall. Address Secretary K.C.C.Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


J UST RECEIVED. 


I, 
The Blind Men and the Devil. 
Paper, 50 cents. : 


This is an original, entertaining, and powerful 
economic novel. Its analysis of our monetary sys- 
tem is especially keen. ; 


By Phineas. 


Ca Ira; or, Danton in the French Revolution,. 
By Laurence Gronlund. 50 cents; cloth, $r. 

This work, which is not so much a biography of 
Danton as a study of the French Revolution, re- 
garded as a preparation for what is yet to come in 
the revolution of society, the fifth act in the drama 
being, in the view of the author, the codperative 
commonwealth, to which he looks for the solution 
of the social questions of the day, will command 
the attention of the thoughtful. 


III. 


Our Destiny: The Influence of Nationalism 
upon Religion and Morals. By Laurence 
Gronlund. 50 cents; cloth, $r. 

This work is in the line of and supplementary to 
Mr. Gronlund’s previous volumes, ‘‘ The Codpera- 
tive Commonwealth,” and ‘*Ca Ira; or, Danton in 
the French Revolution,’ and discusses elaborately 
the question of Nationalism from the stano point of 
a Socialist. It deals with those questions now agi- 
tating the public mind, an‘ elucidates with power 
the principles which will be the governing elements 
inthe ‘‘ New Commonwealth”’ which he believes to 
be not far away. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


GO00 HEALTH Hh 2oxcee it 


HOW TO KEEP IT! 

Fully explained in the 
HEALTH HELPER. Send stamp for sample copy to the 
editor, Dr. JNO. H. DYE, Buffalo, New York. 


Just Published. 


New edition (2oth), pee volume, bound incloth, 
lood Impurities, their Cause 


on Skin Diseases: 
and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnaturat 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, bv H. J.. 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly pupil of the late Dr, Se- 
queira and Dr, Pereira, of the Aldersgate Schoot 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon- 
don, England, Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, di- 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, New, 
York. Consultations daily, 10 to 2; evenings 6till8, 


FACIAL: BLEMISHES 


SRS A SC SE EA SE A 
The largest Establishment in the 


World for the treatment of Hair and — 


Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Wart 
fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Mot 


id sexologic books and pamphlets ; 
a one will exclaim: ‘‘ There, that’ 

e book I was looking for.” Some 
one week some another—look 


5 & <5 Ep 

_ We take the liberty of publishing the fol- 
lowing letter from one of the leading adver- 
tising agencies. Our readers when answer- 
ing advertisements, will help us very much by 
mentioning the TwenTIETH CenTURY. Why 
not always: answer a new advertisement? 


clence Spee 
cer: “His life, writings 


and philos- 
niel Greenleaf 


ompson. 


Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
Rev. John W. Chadwick. ; 
netary Evolution: How suns and 
By Mr. Garrett P. 


a 


- “Hersert Booty Kine & BroTHER, ) 
gs No. 202 Broapway, 
New Yorx, October 24, 1890. \ 

Publisher of Twentieth Century, New Vork City -— 

- Dear Sir—Mr. C. C. Shayne informs us 
that he is nearly swamped with orders for 
furs, and is unable to take care of the un- 
usual mail trade which seems to be increas- 
ing daily. He has requested us, therefore, 
to ask you to omit his advertisement in a 
few issues, resuming again a little later in 
the season. If you will bring this matter to 
our attention in a month or so, we will au- 
thorize the completion of the contract. 

Yours truly, 
- Hersert Bootu Kinc & BRoTHER. 


: The Bee on -Beology. 


imal Life: The order of Rents i. 

ution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

ent of Man: His ems antiquity, iia 
. D. Cope, P. 


set lee Robert G. Eccles, © 


5 By Pitas A. Skilton 
of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson, 
on of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
f Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 
as Related to Religious Thought. By 
. Chadwick. 
oe phy of Rctintion’ Its Relation to 
ie tera By Starr Hoyt Nichols, 
Evolution on the Coming Civili- 
"By Minot J. pair loa 
: / ADDRESS. Baye ee th <2 sigs e1 00 
10 Gants: Bach. 
rs een numbers bound in one volume, 
cloth, 408° pages. — SLL aAer aes Com- 
; dex. $2 post-paid. 
entertaining and instinubtive Seber 
: ially intended to spread a knowl- 
e views of the masters of the evo'ution 
making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
dto eave forward on, so that the general 
rehension of the Hy a so be made easy.” 
ooklyn Citizen, = 
whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
popular language by famous writers. 
the numbers a= illustrated. : 


ss _ AD WENTIET iS CENTURY. | . 


We are selling a first-class, cloth bound, 
complete dictionary of the English language, 
for one dollar. See our advertisement. 
WooLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA.—Adv. 


MPORTED THIS WEEK. 


~ 


BURNS AND THE KIRK. 


‘ | RSE" SEE “AD.” NEXT WEEK. 


CARPET AL. 
By KARL MARX. 


-Said to be the ablest work on Socialism—some- 
times called the Bible of Socialists. The gist of 
‘the theory lies in the first half of the volume, but 
the remainder of the work is interesting as a scath- 
ing analysis of capitalistic production. 

New and revised edition. The English edition is 
faulty and costly. Paper, $1.20; cloth, extra, $1.75. 


Address TwentierH CENTURY. 


fern ‘ uence e, ssayost 


ap r apiples of che Evolution Phil- 
ae By Lewis G Janes. — 
ral and Religious Aspects of Herbert 
encer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 
Beer vty of Knowledge. By Robert G, 


nd Motion. — By Hon. A. N. 


n. By Zz. Sidney Sampson. : 
. of the c slareiue tied Relation, By Cc. 


‘Wake. 

v lution of the State By fon, asior. 
Evolution of Law, us Sheldon. 
Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert J 


a-Ds5 
f Arm and Armor. By Rey, John 
By James A. 


es 
° ‘the Mechanic Arts. 


e Wages Sy Aone By G. Gunton, 
pee uectou! ilization. By Caro- 


€ Social Reform=: , The Thevlogi- 
3y John W. Chadwick. 
cee 


THE 


Skeleton and the Rose. 


By HENRY FRANK. 


From Judge Albion W. Tourgee (author of Fool’s 
Errand): ‘‘ {am indebted to you for much pleas- 
ure derived from reading ‘The Skeleton and the 

Rose.’ I have an infinite reverence for one who 
ial Reform: 11. The Socialis | has the courage to write in verse, and not a little 
p William Potts, EIR hi envy him his privilege.” 
al Reto: it. The Anarch- | From Wallace Bruce, poet and lecturer: “ * Tas. 
By Hugh O. Pentecost, _ strre you that Iread your welcome volume of verses 
e fethod of Evoluion and Social | with great pleasure in the land of flowers, to the 
. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. _ | music of the whispering pines. I heartily bespesk 
and Work. By. Mrs. Mary led best fortune to your new volume which Iam 
Piaze ‘Man ana de ighted to hear is soon to be published. 


ae we Elegantly bound in cloth, $x. 
Address TwentIETH CENTURY. 


Sra ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 
; we Guaranteeing 50,000 Circulation, For 10e 
Pe ?é its Sa (silver) your mame will be inserted and copy 

4 | Py mailed you accompanied by positive proof that 

eB Sa your ee sent to 50.000 evienes, £4 

7 10) ; Hi IN? Vertisers, Mfrs.,and others, and from these 
ndon Gallege, ; 1 you will receive hundreds, probably thous- 

: ese eet 7 ands. of sarap ale! a, fegerrs — 
n -Macazines, ete., ALL FREE. Always address 

pats — a ars BS marca DIRECTORY €O., Buffalo, N. Y. 
4 1. Y Venwon Hu,Va —Ganre: I have already received 
il Aca tee 1,000 parcels of mail, aud still they come, 
! res of newspapers, pieaetees, ete.,for whieh I had 
often paid 10 t0 250 “each before. 


B.D, oamns. 


.coalic and is the 
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If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 
Be sure and use that old ana weil-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WinsLow’s SoorHine Syrup for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, eae all pain, cures wind 
hest remedy for diarrhoea, 


Le BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


b 
Czsars Column ! 
A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Bos gilbert, M.D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
piume, presents, in a pe aes original and won- 
derfully fascinating work fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . . . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 


| held it for years.”—[Chicago Saturday Blade, 


‘*T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E. Willard. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“T have read ‘Czsar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. . . . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.”—Corinne S$. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.’’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25: paper, 50 cents. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Reconstructive Rationalism. 


Ethical Religion. 


a pve 


WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


{Lecturer for the Society for Ethical Culture of 
Chicago.] 


332 Pages, - - - Cloth, #1.50. 


(ee In these lectures the author discards all in- 
spired revelations and dogmatic theologies, and 
grounds religion on evelution and cons-ience. A 
mere critic of other's thoughts is a parasite. Too 
many Rationalists are mere critics. Mr Salterisa 
thinker and a builder, he exhibits a hea'thy ten- 
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x. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos- 
x ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
2, Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
“3 fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solarand Planetary Evolution: How suns and 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 

_ 4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 
Be By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
__s. Evolution of Vegetal Lire: How life begins. By 
Mr. William Potts. 
_ 6 Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 
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_ the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 

_ edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 

theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 

nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 

_ —[Brooklyn Citizen. 

‘The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 

in simple popular language by famous writers. 

Some of the numbers a<2 illustrated. 
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a M odern Soren Ce E S. SAYLS: ly A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By Edmund Bos gilbert, M. D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988, 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . .. Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘“‘T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

“That our people in this country need arousing 
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ward a Gabriel’s trump.’’—[Frances E. Willard. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
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probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, 
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convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. . . . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’—Corinne §, 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘“*A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.’’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
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This novel contains a practical object lesson on 
the land question. The descriptions of California 
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HUGH O. PENTECOST, Eadtztor. 


“Hiear the Other Side.” 


Izbelieve I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
and I mean to say it. 

I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 

I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 

I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 
on any kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 


against his will. 
I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 


are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 

I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 

I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 

I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 
free gift. 

I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 
sion of what he justly obtains. 

I believe that women should be as free as men; that they should 
have complete control of their persons. 

I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
to suit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe in government, but notin ¢Ze Government ; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 

I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 
armed policemen. 

I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
State nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 
weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 

I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 

I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 
thing. 

I believe there is no personal God. 

I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. , 

I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 
termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 

I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 

I believe in honesty, cleanness ot life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 
liness, love, peace, and freedom. 

I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 
piness of others. 

I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 

I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
HucH O. PENrEcostT, 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responstble for no opintons found tn this paper except his own, 


Warp McAtuistEr, amateur chef and floor manager 
of the four hundred, has written a book, in which the 
gravest questions discussed are those pertaining to 
swallow-tail coats, soups, entrees, and desserts. He lives 
in a world wherein the problems of life centre about 
the serving of sorbets and pate-de-foie-gras. He prob- 
ably does not realize that his world is rocking on 
a disturbed and thin crust under which there is another 
world inhabited by persons whose problem is how to 
get corn beef and cabbage, and that this lower world, 
a veritable hell, is liable to break through into the other 
with frightful consequences. Such books as Mr. Mc- 
Ailister’s are calculated to hasten the catastrophe. 


FoLiowinc is, I venture to say, one of the most start- 
ling utterances ever penned by an editor :— 

What, in heaven’s name, does Mr. Powderly think he means when 
he says that the discharged employés of the Central Company were 
‘‘working in educational and legislative directions” at the time of 
their dismissal? They were not hired for that, but to keep the 
trains running safely and regularly, the tracks in order, and yards 
in proper condition. The more they were thinking about ‘‘educa- 
tional and legislative” problems, the less fit were they for their 
duties ; and the more he prates about such an aim of the Knights 
of Labor, the more he does to make that organization an engine for 
reducing its followers to idleness, and themselves and their families 
to penury and suffering. 

It is an extract from an editorial in the New York 
“Evening Post.” Readit overagain. Ponder it. Does 
it not mean that workingmen should have no thoughts 
above the work they are hired to perform? Does it not 
mean that the ideal wage-earner, according to the 
“Post” editor, is a slave? a person who will work, eat, 
and sleep, and never think? Workingmen, to this con- 
dition of slavery the monopolists are endeavoring to 
reduce you. Will you submit toit? Will you give up 
all that can make life worth living for the mere oppor- 
tunity to labor, and be robbed of the fruits of your toil? 
Or will you arouse yourselves and shake off the grip 
of your masters? 


Mrs. Joun Dixon, of Alleghany county, N.C., fellinlove 
with Marshall Halsey. John Dixon found them talking 
together in the woods and shot Halsey, He then left 
his wife, forever. All the people in the county are prais- 
ing John Dixon, and they swear he shall not be arrested 
for killing Halsey. In the newspaper headlines John 
Dixon is called a “wronged husband.” Wherein was 
he wronged? Was it a wrong to him because Halsey 


was more attractive to Mrs, Dixon than he was? Is a 
man w1roaged if a woman ceases to love him? Orif 
she loves some one else as well as him? It seems to 
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me that Dixon acted very ungentlemanlyin prying into 
his wife’s private affairs, and very wickedly in shooting 
aman who had injured him in no particular. Whenshe 
marries, a woman should not lose the right to have 
secrets. If Dixon suspected his wife of deceiving him, 
and thought she had noright to have secrets from him, 
and did not wish to live with her any longer, he should 
have left her, but he should not have killed Halsey 
before leaving her. It would have been much bet- 
ter for him to have contributed as much as possible 
to the comfort and happiness of Mrs. Dixonand Marshall 
Halsey before he left them to themselves, and if the trio 
had been really sensible people they might have been 
good friends all their lives. The silliest and one of the 
most tyrannical and unjust of all emotions is jealousy. 
Where there is jealousy, there is neither true love nor 
good sense. 


Tue editor of our sincerely esteemed cotemporary, 
the “Journal of the Knights of Labor,” has written an 
editorial entitled “ A Useless Sacrifice,” in which he 
says :— 

Mr. Pentecost, of the TWENTIETH CENTURY, is rejoicing over the 
practical results of his vacant land crusade in the shape of a con- 
vert who, being convinced of the wrong and injustice of holding 
real estate of this description for a rise, has sold his vacant lots at a 
loss and freed his conscience. In this age of selfishness and greed 
it is pleasing to hear of anybody making sacrifices for principle, 
and we are very far from wishing to sneer at or belittle the act. But 
we much question its utility. 

He then goes on tosay that if “ten thousand ’vacant- 
land owners should sell their land and never buy any 
more no good would be accomplished. He thinks land 
values should be taken by the Government. “The only 
thing to be done is to change the system.” He says +— 

Sincere, earnest advocates of industrial emancipation, who pés- 
sess land, either in use or otherwise, can do far better for the cause 
they have at heart by taking such advantages as the system gives 
them and devoting a reasonable share of their time and means to 
agitating for its overthrow, than they can by simply stepping aside 
and letting somebody else make money by the growth of the com- 
munity. 

In plain language this means: Go on robbing your 
neighbors and use some of your stolen money and some 
of your time in trying to get somebody to prevent you 
from stealing. Many admirable, conscientious per- 
sons do this, but the principle is that a burglar should 
go on “burgling,” but give some of his money and time 
to make the police force more efficient. I quote 
again :— 

Even if you could make land owning and land speculation dis- 
reputable, there would always be plenty of men eager and willing 
to incur whatever amount of odium might be attached to it in order 
to enrich themselves, just as there are now men willing to be gam- 
blers, lottery managers, political heelers, and Pinkerton thugs for 
the sake of money. 

Alll ask is to have vacant-land owners as disrepu- 
table as the other criminal classes referred to: In that 
case the evil would soon be over, for by that time vacant 
land would not be worth enough to tempt anybody to 
speculate in it. My friend is deceived by the notion 
that the growth of a community makes land valuable, 
whereas nothing but the monopoly of vacant land does; 
so that by the time vacant-land holding becomes dis- 
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reputable it will be unprofitable. If nobody will buy 
vacant land to hold it vacant, it will not be worth any- 


thing. Take another extract :— 

Moral suasion can never convert everybody, and the notion that 
the millennium can be brought about by the voluntary surrender of 
their possessions by the vacant-land owners is quixotic nonsense. 
It is entirely inconceivable to us how a man of Mr. Pentecost’s 
general intelligence can be possessed with such a crazyidea. What 
is needed is to make the system of land speculation impossible by 
the community asserting its supreme rights in the soil, whether 
vacant or otherwise. 


It is not my business to “convert everybody” or 


bring about the millennium. It is only my business to 
say that the exclusion of human beings from vacant 
land is a crime. 
that is their affair, not mine. I have discharged my 
self-imposed mission when I refuse to own vacant land 
and exhort others to do likewise. 

My friend speaks of the ‘supreme rights of the com- 
munity in the soil, whether vacant or otherwise.” I 
deny that “supreme right.” The community should 
have no more right than an individual to exclude a 
laborer from vacant land. What one person should not 
do, ten thousand or ten million persons should not 
do. Is not the laborer just as bad off if the community 
denies him the right to labor as if an individual does 
it? The trouble with my editorial friend is that he 
believes in two things inconsistent with each other. 
He believes in title to land by “occupancy and use,” 
and also in the Single-tax, or land nationalization. But 


if land were held by “occupancy and use” there would 


be no land value to tax. 


I may be “crazy,” but I nevertheless assert that the | 


land question never will or can be settled until the 
“moral sense” of the people shall be against the ex- 
clusive ownership of vacant land, by individuals or by 
the community, as much as it is now against steal- 
ing spoons. It may be “quixotic nonsense,” but I also 
assert that the only right, and, therefore, the only 
practicable, way to settle the land question is for each 
vacant-land owner to sell or otherwise get rid of his 
vacant land. Every one who thus frees himself from 


all connection with vacant land decreases the value of — 


land. If vacant-land owners will not cease to be such, 
nothing beneficial can be done. To make the Govern- 
ment the owner of the land would be simply to change 
landlords. But what we want is not a change of land- 
lords but no landlord. I demand the voluntary cessa- 
tion of exclusive property in vacant land, and, perhaps 
only after I am dead, but at some time, if my demand 
is remembered, it will be found to be pager 
rect, and practicable. OC: 

But, but, and again but—what is the use in trying to 
make a person who advises “sincere, earnest advocates 
of industrial emancipation” to keep on stealing and 
use part of their ill-gotten gains to strengthen the po- 
lice force, see such a clear, uncompromising truth as As 


embodied in my demand. Go thy way, friend, by the 


light of thy little tallow candle. The sunshine is too 
bright for thee. Truth to thee is a “crazy idea,” 
“quixotic nonsense.” Nevertheless, in so far as we car, 
let us work together in good-fellowship, 


If men wish to be guilty of that crime . 
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A FRIEND and well-wisher says :— 

You ought not to speak on the same platform with John Most. 

No doubt, by doing so, you wish to show your sympathy with the 

oppressed, but people do not understand your motive ; and the link- 
ing of your name with his injures you. 

I get a good deal of similar, kindly, and well-meant 
advice on the same subject. Let us consider it for a 
moment, I know nothing against John Most except 
that he is a German, a Communist, and would over- 
throw this Government and establish communes by 
force if he could. If these are criminal charges they 
exactly correspond to what was said in England of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Paine: they were Ameri- 
cans, Republicans, «nd Revolutionists. As I have met 
John Most, he is an intelligent gentleman, with no real 
stain on his character. I do not agree with his opinions 
any more than I do with those of the Socialists, the 
Caristian Socialists, the Nationalists, the non-machine 
S ngie-taxers, or the Trade Unionists, but I do sympa- 
thize with his and their desire to bring about a better 
sta'e of things, and if I should refuse to speak on the 
same platform with Mr. Most, the only reason would 
be that he represents that branch of the regenerative 
movement that is composed of those who are the poor- 
est, least respectable, least understood, and most ma- 
ligned. To my mind, this reason is not a good one. 
My sympathies are all with the Socialists, Nationalists, 
Communists, and other “retormers” in their efforts to 
break up the fallow ground of religious and social con- 
servatism, and I cannot consistently draw the line at 
John Most. My reputation for respectability is not suf- 
ficiently dear to me for me to try to save it by pharisaic- 
ally drawing away my skirts from contact with a man or 
men because he or they are poor and unjustly maligned. 
I am an admirer of Jesus of Nazareth. I believe that 
he, in his association with men and women, was wise 
and good. If such a man as he were here I would be 
glad to associate with him, if he would let me, 
he were here he would occupy just about the position 
in society that John Most does. When, therefore, J join 
in the general denunciation of Most it will be for some 
better reason than because everybody else does. Until 
he says or does something that leads me to believe he 
is moved by bad motives I shall continue to regard him 
as an earnest man worthy of the respect of those who 
are equally sincere. 


A ONE-HUNDRED-AND-TEN-TON Cannon costs about 
eighty-two thousand dollars to build; it can be shot 
about ninety-five times ; it requires for each discharge 
about one thousand pounds of powder, about two thou- 
sand pounds of ball, and seventeen dollars’ worth of 
silk for the cartridge. Every time it is shot, counting 
the price of wear and tear, powder, ball, and silk, it 
costs about one thousand seven hundred dollars, every 
penny of which is wrung from the poor by enforced 
taxation. 


Jesus, who is said to be God, prayed to God: “Thy 
will be done on earth.” That was nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago. Has that prayer been answered? 
If so, I wish it had not. If not, why not? 
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CONSCIENCE; OR, TOLSTOI'S 
« SONATA.” 


“KREUTZER 


BY HELEN SHELBY. 


We born of flesh, and thus of flesh the heirs 
Of flesh’s inconstancy: All know a dread; 
A fear—well nigh a horror—claim’d [‘‘ Not Ours]! 
That each would from the other hide, instead, 
Assume the fearless front of dauntless Truth— 
Whose royal ermine by our falsehood hid, 
We would deny: Proclaiming it in sooth, 
A useless robe: worn out! fray’d. Better rid 
The world of rags. Such is our hue and cry, 
And on we revel in the gauge of sin, 
Ourselves forgetting that the web is thin; 
And that our deeds our avow’d creeds belie. 
Confronted by a Tolstoi, or a fall! 
**Our conscience does make cowards of us all”! 
And what else can a coward say or do? 
Then rail at Truth—declaring it not true! 
And Truth, dismay’d, downtrodden, and despis’d, 
Leaves Time to find us out: By Time appris’d— 
We learn at last, ‘‘’Tis no avail to flout:” 
Time requites wrong. Our sin has found us out. 
Altoona, Pa. 


THE GOSPEL OF EVOLUTION. 


BY Al A. 


B 
There are many persons of intelligence and culture 


who accept the Darwinian theory of the origin of the 
human race, and in a general way recognize the process 
of development as always going on in the physical 
world, who, nevertheless, do not adequately lay hold of 
the doctrine of evolution, so as to grasp its inevitable 
implications, 

To the evolutionist the scientific doctrine is nothing 
less than a revelation of the universal law of creation. 
It thus becomes, naturally, the foundation of a phi- 
losophy which transforms the universe. Whatever may 
have been his previous theories, having heard the in- 
spiring gospel of evolution, and believing it in his 
heart, he is thenceforth an optimist of the most pro- 
nounced and uncompromising type. Pessimism be- 
comes to him forever impossible. 

The philosophical thinker who follows the doctrine 
step by step through all the phases of physical varia- 
tion, and then drops it without seeking any higher 
fieid of its application, comes short of being a bona 
fide evolutionist. He is like a sort of amateur archi- 
tect who contents himself with plans and specifications 
and does not go on to erect the building. He never 
gets beyond the rudiments. 

Probably no writer has set forth with greater clear- 
ness the grand structure of truth erected upon the 
foundation of organic evolution than Prof. John Fiske. 

Following are some of his significant words upon 
the trend of the evolutionary philosophy :— 
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The doctrine of evolution is not only perpetually showing us the 
purposes which the arrangements of Nature subserve, but through- 
out one large section of the ground which it covers it points to a 
discernible dramatic tendency, a clearly-marked progress of events 
toward a mighty goal. 

Now, it especially concerns us to note that this large section, is 
just the one, and the only one, which our powers of imagination are 
able to compass. The astronomic story of the universe is altogether 
too vast for us to comprehend in such wise as to tell whether it 
shows any dramatic tendency or not. Butin the story of the evolu- 
tion of life upon the surface of our earth, where alone we are able 
to compass the phenomena, we see all things working together, 
through countless ages of toil and trouble, toward one glorious con- 
summation. It is therefore a fair inference, though a bold one, that 
if our means of exploration were such that we could compass the 
story of all the systems of worlds that shine in the spacious firma- 
ment, we should be able to detect a similar meaning. Atallevents, 
the story which we can decipher is sufficiently impressive and con- 
soling. 

The glorious consummation toward which organic evolution is 
tending is the production of the highest and most perfect psychical 
life. 

Already the germs of this conclusion existed in the Darwinian 
theory as originally stated, though men were for a time too busy 
with other aspects of the theory to pay due attention tothem. In 
the natural selection of such individual peculiarities as conduce to 
the survival of the species, and in the evolution by this process of 
higher and higher creatures endowed with capacities for a richer 
and more varied life, there might have been seen a well-marked 
dramatic tendency, toward the denouement of which every one of 
the myriad little acts of life and death during the entire series of 
geologic eons was assisting. Such was the case with the Darwin- 
ian theory, as first announced. But since it has been more fully 
studied in its application to the genesis of man, a wonderful flood 
of light has been thrown upon the meaning of evolution, and there 
appears a reasonableness in the universe such as had not appeared 
before. It has been shown that the genesis of man was due to a 
change in the direction of the working of natural selection, whereby 
psychical variations were selected to the neglect of physical varia- 
tions. It has been shown that through these codperating processes 
the difference between man and all lower creatures has come to be 
a difference in kind transcending all other differences; that his ap- 
pearance upon the earth marked the beginning of the final stage in 
the process of development, the last act in the great drama of crea- 
tion; and that all the remaining work of evolution must consist in 
the perfecting of the creature thus marvelously produced. It has 
been further shown that the perfecting of man consists mainly in 
the ever-increasing predominance of the life of the soul over the 
life of the body. 


From this excerpt from Mr. Fiske’ s book, “ The Idea 
of God,” the painstaking reader can hardly fail to be 
impressed with the thought that science has, in the 
theory of evolution, disclosed the great secret of the 
universe. 

For the end and aim of Nature is discovered to be 
the creation and development of man. 

And we are led, irresistibly, to the rational conclu- 
sion that human existence is not limited to a brief 
career upon the earth ; is not terminated by the disso- 
lution of the ephemeral physical organism. We in- 
tuitively share the vigorous thought of Le Conte, that— 

Without immortality there would be no conceivable meaning in 
human life, nor, indeed, in the complex structure and elaborate evo- 
lution of the Cosmos itself. Every evolution must, by definition, 
have anend. Every cycle of material changes must finally close. 
Now, suppose the human race, or, indeed, the Cosmos itself, to have 
run its course, as it inevitably must finally. When all is done and 
the cycle closed, what then? Evidently without immortality it 
would be exactly as if it had never been at all! The whole elab- 
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orate history of the Cosmos and of the organic kingdom, occupying — 


inconceivable time, and culminating in man, would be but an idle 
dream, an idiot tale, signifying nothing ! Can we by reason accept 


a conclusion which is a stultification of reason ae Le Conte, in & 


Andover Review. 


It is generally conceded that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is constantly gaining ground in the minds of 
people who think. Nevertheless, it is doubtful if 
among those who consider themselves Evolutionists 
there are as yet more than a small minority who accept 
it without some mental reservation. No man is an 
Evolutionist who stops short of accepting evolution as 
a universal law. And a universal law does not admit 
of exceptions. The astronomer who calculates an 
eclipse does not admit the possibility of a heavenly 
body straying from its orbit. Neither does the evolu- 
tionist entertain the notion that the universal law of 
creation is variable—sometimes operative and some- 
times not. The laws of Nature are not of that kind. 


Lawlessness or fickleness on the part of the universe 


is an incredible thought, The Christian dogmatist, for 
instance, who can accept the dogma of the “Fall of 
Man,” or the story of the miraculous conception and 
birth of Jesus, and his resurrection and ascent into the 
skies, must in the nature of the case be disqualified 
from accepting evolution as a universal law. 

Nor can the Materialist be a true Evolutionist. For 
by him the “dramatic tendency” of which the author 
I have quoted speaks with such emphasis, is made no 
account of. He may observe the upward tendency of 
organic evolution, to some extent, but its wonderful 


meaning and sure promise he fails to apprehend. To 


his view, there is a sort of progress, but it leads no 
whither. He is blind to the inspiring prophecies of 
coming good for our race. 

On the other hand, such an out-and-out Evolutionist 


as Ralph Waldo Emerson, reading “the future of the 


race hinted in the organic effort of Nature to mount 
and meliorate, and the corresponding impulse to the 
better in the human being,” foresees the glory of man’s 
future, confident that ‘‘there is nothing he will not 
overcome and convert, until at last culture shall absorb 
the chaos and gehenna,”’ 


It is clear that this noble seer of the coming aiepeun 
sation heard the gospel of evolution, and rejoiced in its 


glorious message. 

Says the venerable and genial philosopher, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in his suggestive talks, “ Over the 
Teacups,” in the September “ Atlantic ’’:— 


The doctrine of evolution, so far as it is accepted, changes the 


whole relations of man to the creative power. It substitutes infinite 


hope in the place of infinite despair for the vast majority of man- 
kind. Instead of a shipwreck, from which a few cabin passengers 
and others are to be saved in the long boat, it gives mankind a ves- 
sel built toendure the tempests, and at last to reach a port where at 
the worst the passengers can find rest, and where they may hope 
for a home better than any which they ever had in their old 
country. 


Evidently the glad tidings had reached his ears, and 
its profound import was discerned. As he asseris, it is 
the doctrine of evolution which “substitutes infinite 


hope in the place of infinite despair for the vast ma- 
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jerity of mankind.” It is a doctrine founded upon the 
rock of inviolable and eternal law. It rests secure upon 
the integrity of the universe. Is it not worthy of our 


acceptance, inasmuch as it involves our deepest faith in 


an “Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed ?” 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MR. BILGRAMS ERRORS. 


BY VICTOR YARROS, 


It is probably safe to say that nobody expects the 
Anarchists to trouble themselves about the reckless 
statements and absurd charges of Mr. Stuart; but I 
feel that Mr. Bilgram’s exposure of the alleged fallacy 
of Anarchism cannot be passed overinsilence. Tome, 
indeed, Mr. Bilgram offered nothing new; and every 
intelligent reader of “Liberty” knows that Mr. Bil- 
gram’s criticism has been considered and met more 
than once. The readers of the TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
however,—at least some readers—may require some aid 
on the point, which I here propose to furnish. 

Mr. Bilgram finds it “difficult to see how [the law of 
equal freedom] can be construed into an argument 
against government.” I wonder at Mr. Bilgram’s mod- 
eration. His definition of government certainly might 
warrant a more positive and emphatic dissent from An- 
archism than he seems prepared to announce. Were I 
to accept Mr. Bilgram’s definition of government, I 
should unhesitatingly declare that it isimpossible tocon- 
strue the law of equal freedom intoa defense of astate of 
no-government. Ifa government is simply an organiza- 
tion protecting men’s recognized rights and restraining 
those who claim absolute liberty and violate the law of 
equal liberty, then it is true that it is impossible to con- 
strue the law of equal freedom into an argument against 
such an organization, or such a “government.” But 
Mr. Bilgram strangely and persistently ignores the 
fact that the Anarchists do not define government as 
he does, and that their definition of government makes 
it both easy and logically unavoidable to construe the 
law of equal freedom into an argument against govern- 
ment. Goverment, as they define it, is a direct viola- 
tion of the lawof equal freedom. Mr. Bilgram may ob- 
ject to their definition; he may criticise the Anarchists 
for introducing it; but he should not forget that it is 
the definition he quarrels with, not the doctrine. 

Mr. Bilgram holds that man should be free, and thatin- 


- dividual freedom “should cease where it interferes with 


the equal freedom of others.” And he is in favor of an 
organization having for its sole aim and end the protec- 
tion of the individual against trespassers and invaders. 
The Anarchists agree with him entirely, and have only 
one question to ask him. Suppose certain individuals 
decline to pay and otherwise support this organization; 
suppose they declare their perfect readiness to respect 
the law of equal liberty, while insisting upon the 


right to defend themselves in their own way against 
criminals. Has the organization a right, under the law 
of equal liberty, to compel them to support it and buy 
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its protection at its ownterms? If Mr. Bilgram answers 
this last question in the negative, he is fully in accord 
with the Anarchists, For they, no less than he, are in 
favor of a protective association: the thing they pro- 
test ardently against is the assumption that, because 
protection is desirable, men may be compelled to join a 
protective organization and pay for services they do 
not ask. If, however, Mr. Bilgram answers the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, then he is invited to explain to 
us how, under the law of equal liberty, he justifies the 
policy of taxing people without their consent and com- 


_pelling them to join associations they have no use for. 


Mr. Bilgram asks the Anarchists “who is to decide 
when an act constitutes a trespass upon somebody else’s 
freedom,” and “in what way and by what measure 
should the freedom of the trespasser be restricted ?” 
Before I proceed to answer these questions, I may stop 
to examine Mr. Bilgram’s own solution of the problem. 
Since he believes in the law of equal liberty, and since 
his government is to be nothing but an institution for 
the protection of equal liberty, it is pertinent to ask 
him how /e proposes to decide when an act constitutes 
a trespass and aninvasion. “The opinions of different 
men will be found to diverge materially in numerous 
cases, and when disputes do arise for this reason, how 
should they be adjusted ?” Surely it is not rational and 
adequate to say that we will bring about “an organiza- 
tion of the people,” and that “the people” will “decree 
what constitutes an infringement of equal freedom,” 
and will “invest certain men with the duty of restrain- 
ing trespassers by prescribed measures.” In fact, this 
amounts to nothing atall; the question is not answered, 
for among “the people” some might think that the buy- 
ing and selling of liquoris a violation of equal freedom, 
others that a contract to do certain things for wages is 
a violation of equal liberty, while still others might 
agree with the Anarchists that only direct physical in- 
jury is an offense deserving of punishment. Given 
such differences of opinion, and what would Mr. Bil- 
gram do? Would he recognize the right of the major- 
ity to define what crime is? Would he bow to the deci- 
sion of the Prohibitionists if they happened to convert 
a majority of the people? Is the law of equal liberty 
simply another name for the notion of the majority? 
Is that liberty which the majority ca//s liberty? 

If I am not mistaken, Mr. Bilgram’s answer to all 
this would be something like the following: ‘No, the 
law of equal liberty is a scientific statement of a rule 
of action demonstrated to be right and good for social 
life. The people must be taught to understand and ap- 
preciate that rule of action. When they intelligently 
accept it, government based upon equal freedom will 
become a reality. When people learn what freedom is 
and determine to enjoy it, freedom will be theirs. Un- 
til that time we must simply bear with resignation 
the consequences of the folly and ignorance of society 
and persevere in our educational efforts.” 

Well, this is just what the Anarchists say. They, too, 
want “the people” to determine what constitutes in- 
vasion, but by “the people” they do not mean a ma- 
jority oraclass. Having their conception of freedom, 
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and deeming it a philosophical one, they simply engage 
to promulgate it and prove to the people the beauty of 
life carried on in obedience to it. (I would state here 
that this point is admirably covered in Lysander 
Spooner’s “Free Political Institutions,” and that acom- 
plete and elaborate consideration of the whole subject 
may be found there by such critics of Anarchism as 
Mr. Bilgram). 

Briefly, in conclusion, the Anarchists repudiate gov- 
ernment because government always has been and is 
the embodiment of the principle of invasion. An asso- 
ciation which does not compel people to belong to it; 
which does not tax people without their consent, which 
only restrains and punishes those who are declared by 
atribunal representing the whole people to becriminals, 
is not a government—that is, it is not called a govern- 
ment by us, for reasons that appear to us valid. If Mr. 
Bilgram chooses to call this association a government, 
he may doso. Only, in finding fault with a definition, 
he should not talk of fallacies in Anarchistic argumen- 
tation. 

Boston, Mass. 


MONOPOLY. OF “LAND, 


BY JAY CHAAPEL, 


Nothing is more encouraging to the reformers and 
philanthropists today than the growing and permanent 
discussion of the free land question and cognate sub- 
jects, and that so many men and women of thought, 
culture, and experience are actively awake to the fact 
that monopoly of land lies, almost, if not entirely, at 
the bottom of most of the evils that hinder the happi- 
ness and progress of society. Every true and advanced 
reformer must feel a glow of enthusiasm that the dis- 
cussion has taken so wide a range and is handled by so 
many able and brave minds. 

The question comes from many quarters: “ Why have 
not all men and women homes?” The fact that the 
tillable land in most of the states produces far more 
than is consumed by its inhabitants is evidence that 
those states have sufficient land to furnish homes for all 
their citizens, Then why should the landless and home- 
less be compelled to seek homes in less populated dis- 
tricts, among uncongenial people, far away from their 
native valleys, their parents, and pleasant associations? 
I answer because of the ignorance and greed of re- 
ligious and political monopolists, who have been taught 
by precept and example that stealing is right when 
sanctioned by law and the custom of the majority. 

In pro-slavery days I thought men and women who 
held the poor negroes in slavery the worst of all crimi- 
nals. I now think men and women who hold hundreds, 
thousands, and millions of acres of vacant land in their 
grasp, thereby robbing the homeless of their rights and 
little children of sunlight and air, are still greater crimi- 
nals than those who bought and sold negroes. 

The Land Lord may say: “I have paid for my land 
and hold it by virtue of legal equity and justice.” Did 
not the Southern monopolist of human labor pay for 
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his or her slave property also? Was it not handed over 3 3 


to them in pursuance of a legal document, signed, sealed, 
and delivered in the name of legal equity and justice, 
the same as the millionaire’s acres are to him? 

No matter how Mr. John Moneybags came by his five 
hundred, or five hundred thousand, acres in any part of 
the country, they do not belong to him any more than 
the negroes belonged to the Southerners, or ten thou- 
sand square miles in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, 
or the light and air around and above us belong ex- 
clusively tohim. Natural forces—not God—made the 
land for the people, and not for a few aristocrats to 
control to the degradation of millions of minds fairer 
and nobler than theirs. These monopolists seem to 
know nothing of justice, and very little of anything 
else, except to reckon interest and swell their bank ac- 
count. 

Blackstone, says: “There is no foundation in nature 
or natural law, why a set of words upon parchment 
should convey the dominion of land.” Paley also says: 
“No one is able to produce a charter from heaven, or 
has any better title to a particular possession than his 
neighbor.” 

What right has any one to more land than meets 
his actual necessities, when others, perhaps, just as de- 
serving, are struggling in vain for a piece of brown 
bread? This question is before the people of this and 
other countries, and the sooner it is solved the better 
it will be for the present and future generations. 

There is a great distinction to be made between that 
which we receive by nature without eff ort on our part, 
and that which we acquire as the product of our indi- 
vidual labor. Land is the free gift of nature, the com- 
mon property of all men and women, as sunlight and air. 

Cattle, merchandise, etc., are the products of indi- 
vidual labor, and so are individual property. Man has a 
right to the occupancy of land sufficient to supply the 


‘natural wants of mind and body, but he has no right 


of transfer—as Blackstone and Paley say above—any 
more than he has a right to bottle up the atmosphere, 
and sell that to the detriment of his neighbors. 

All persons enter life with natural rights to air, water, 
land, etc., and for any one to usurp those rights, or any 
of them, or compel any one to pay another, or any gov- 
ernment for then, is a violation of the most valuable 
and sacred of rights. Man has no right, and never had, 
to an inch of land as individual private property, and 
all customs and laws that have given him power to so 
hold and transfer land are founded in ignorance, super- 
stition, and iniquity and upheld in the name of, and 
through fear of, presidents, ee and a belief in God, 
who is the chief tyrant of all. é 

Property in land and property in human beings are 
nearly, if not quite, synonymous. We have just as 
much right today to wrest from the Land Lords their 
property possessions in the land, as we had to wrest 


from the Southern slave-drivers their property posses- _ 4 


sions in negroes. The former possessions are as detri- 


mental and degrading to the laboring classes of this “— 


country as the latter possessions were to the negroes — 
in the South. 


stand guard over it. 
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I am aware that this struggle for individual rights 
against Church and governments is a gigantic one and 
of mighty import, but men and women seeking knowl- 
edge and freedom are determined to have them, like 
the Garrisonian Abolitionists, even if it breaks and ob- 
literates all our cherished institutions founded in eccle- 
siastical superstition and tyranny. Indeed we can have 
no freedom or justice until Government is abolished. 
It is as great a hinderment to them to the Church from 
which it derives its experience. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PSEUDO-MALTHUSIAN. 


BY C, L, JAMES. 

There are Malthusians and Malthusians, There are 
Malthusians whoare like Malthus and Malthusians who 
are not like Malthus. Among the former are or were 
Robert Owen, Annie Besant, Eliseé Reclus, E. C. 
Walker, and Moses Harman. Among the latter is 
George S. Hibbard, who wrote “ Causes of Poverty,” in 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, October 16. The Malthusian who 
is like Malthus, having seen that a high birth rate 
means a struggle for existence, the tyranny of the suc- 


cessful over the unsuccessful, vice, misery, and mortal- 


ity, seeks a remedy. He perceives at once that the 
remedy must involve education. He next perceives 
(Malthus himself did) that education involves liberty. 
He perceives, if he seeks long enough, that it is vain to 
preach continence to women whom exclusion from pro- 
ductive pursuits condemns to live by that form of in- 
continence which is called marriage; vain to preach 
celibacy to men who correctly reason that because the 
earth is monopolized the condition of their children 
cannot be worse than their own; vain to preach the 
abolition of particular tyrannies to those who worship 
in government the essence of all tyranny. He also 
learns that liberty educates; that the Revolution taught 


continence to the peasants of France; that the emanci- 


pation of women is teaching it to Americans; that An- 
archism would make it general. The Malthusian who 
is not like Malthus does not want a remedy. He only 
wants an excuse for things as they are. He finds that 
in laying the misery of the poor to incontinence, and 
is content. Ask him what the capitalists would do for 


‘cheap labor if the poor were continent, or how he ex- 


pects to make the poor continent while the landlords 
stand ready to take all they could save by being so, and 
he must reply with the colored preacher: “Such direct 
questions as dem would upset any system of theology.” 
People will become continent when women are free, 
when land is free, or when exchange is free. They are 
little likely to do so before. Mr. Hibbard thinks other- 
wise. Hethinks Hester street would soon make River- 
side Park like itself, if the good real estate men did not 
This is why he is not like Mal- 
thus. There are other respects in which Mr. Hibbard 
is notlike Malthus. Malthus advised everybody tospend. 
_ Mr. Hibbard advises everybody to save. Every pro- 


~ - ducer without exception creates a great deal more of 
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his own product than he can individually consume. 
Why does he do so? Because he wants toexchange his 
surplus for another man’s, which is not saving, but 
spending. If no one would exchange his surplus for 
another man’s, noone would produce asurplus, Spend- 
ing causes surplus production, and so makes the world 
rich. Saving, universally adopted, would stop surplus 
production, and so make the world poor. 

Such was the philosophy of Malthus in regard to sav- 
ing. Mr. Atkinson’s is slightly different. It is this. If 
A will not exchange his product (which may be boots), 
for B’s, which is tobacco, B must either go barefoot, or 
exchange his product with C for something which A 
will take. If A is truly thrifty he will take only a uni- 
versal medium of exchange, which he can always use 
to buy the other fellows’ products when they are cheap 
and hold them till they become dear. By this sharp 
practice A becomes rich; and as he then can find em- 
ployment for the other fellows who are not so sharp, he 
is a public benefactor, I think this philosophy is un- 
sound. But it is at least intelligible. To mix it up as 
Mr. Hibbard does with the Malthusian philosophy of 
dear living and small families, is to make both of them 
nonsense. It is a trait of that muddle-headed eclectic- 
ism characteristic of the age, which regards half truths 
not as fragments of infinity discovered by people who 
were searching for different purposes in widely separ- 
ated quarters, but as a sort of animals, which it turns 
out to breed, and produces only sterile mongrels. With 
regard to temperance, it is the devil’s latest sophism 
for the purpose of making out Abel to be the murderer 
of Cain. Whoever aspires to do good in the present 
generation should shun a preacher of temperance as he 
would respectability. | 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Newark, N. J., October 26, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Pentecost: 


This morning I listened, while you stood in the prime 
and plenitude of your mind and manhood and annihilated 
God; the God in whom your mother believed when she 
rocked her child to sleep or listened to the music of his 
baby voice, when first it said “ Our Father.” 

For myself this God was annihilated long ago, and 
now it is merely something which is still interwoven 
with the hopes, aspirations, sufferings, and sensibilities 
of countless human beings, whether for good or ill. 

But I wish to ask if it is not far better to affirm some 
good which we know does or can exist, than to spend 
intellectual force annihilating that which never existed 
except in the distorted thoughts of men, groping their 
bruised and tearful way up from the depths of primor- 
dial matter into the lights and harmonies of the upper 
unfoldment, the sweetest and truest of which even yet 
await their apprehension. 

As I rode home after. your audience was dismissed, 
there sat in the car opposite me an old woman, bent, 
withered, wrinkled, without a trace of the comeliness of 
her long lost youth about her; but as she looked up I 
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saw her eyes; clear, luminous, and wistful. All the 
sadness of her woman’s life was in the tear-washed 
depths of those tender old eyes. And yet, there was 
with it all a look of patient hope, which at once sad- 
dened and gladdened me. 

She held a Bible or prayer book in her hand. She 
had been to hear some one praise this God, to whose 
annihilation sermon I had just listened. I knew, if I 
had sat beside her this morning and listened as she 
had, it was more than likely that the sermon would 
have bored me, and I should have either pitied or de- 
spised the sermonizer; at the same time, I am glad she 
did not hear you. 

All the intricacies, mysteries, and heart breaks of her 
troubled life, she has quietly laid at the foot of the cross 
of Calvary, the cross of the dreaming, spirituelle en- 
thusiast of Nazareth. His agony is more sacred to her 
than the agony of other dreamers; his blood is more 
precious to her, in her blindness, than all the ripe, red 
current of other martyrs’ blood which has flowed to 
enrich the world. Out of this phantasm of her bewil- 
dered brain, her tearful eyes make rainbows to glorify 
the grave to which her footsteps tend, I am glad she 
did not hear you. 

Now, if you had told us this morning that we need 
not mourn our fallen idols, nor scan with anxious eyes 
the heavens in search of our lost gods, swept forever 
from our ken by the besom of reason, because the very 
best possible god is but a shadow of what man will one 
day be when he reaches his full stature and claims all 
that is his, even the universe; because the most beauti- 
ful heaven which enraptured poets have pictured, is dull 
and dreary beside the actual life which will one day be 
lived on this dear old earth, I might have been sorry 
she did not hear you. 

Yes, God is annihilated ; we do not mourn him—there 
is no time for that, for, as when in the old time heaven 
was his throne, the earth his footstool and the thunder 
his voice, we are face to face with the ever changing, 
yet unchanging phenomena of misery, happiness, life, 
and death. Still the face of the sphinx is of stone and 
still the ceaseless activities of the questioning, tortured 
human mind continue to search the objective and sub- 
jective world for the power to give this dumb sphinx a 
voice. Yours, with cordial respect, 

ELEANOR F, Batpwin. 


IS GOD TO BLAME? 


BY THEO, W. HAVEN. 

Why so far, Te fecostt 

A helpless God!!! 

Did you ever hear of sin as a cause of misery? 
What fathers the long list of diseases except the viola- 
tion of the laws of nature? Is God responsible for 
man’s excesses and mistakes? Poor John suffers terri- 
bly. Then why was he profligate? Do you blame God 
for what ensued from John’s folly? And the awful- 
nesses of the insane asylum! I heard of the statement 
of a medical expert in these lines who insinuated that 
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five-sixths of the inmates of the asylums were there 
because of sexual abuses. Is God to blame because 
John will destroy his own mind? : 

And the malaria and fever that come from the swamp — 
or bad drainage—do you blame God for that ? 

Did you, also, ever hear of misfits? A carpenter 
trying to be a musician, architect, artist? A farmer 
comes to town, and suffers want. He could have had 
plenty asa farmer, Is Godto blame? Men make mis- 
taken choices in life. They suffer. Later they find 
their “last” and prosper. Is God to blame for the in- 
terim of hunger and almost nakedness? 

Did you ever hear of an overcrowded city; that 
people might escape hunger by living in the smaller 
centers? But they will live in New York, and 
hence must jostle with their neighbors, and suffer if 
they will achieve. Is God to blame for this? Why not 
move out of town? f 

Did you ever hear of organization? That businesses 
are all highly organized? That men are trained from 
youth to their situations, that the outsider must find 
the gap and then get in? It is difficult, but is God to 
blame? 

You ridicule the idea of time. “Give God time!” 
But why not? A fortnight of hunger is often suc- 
ceeded by years of plenty. Which was the hand- 
writing of God? 

It is hard to achieve, doubtless, in this life; hard to 
find one’s place. We miss our realopenings. But what 
of that? We must seek till we find them. 

Many hold the high philosophy that every man has 
a place, which he may have by the finding and the fit- 
ting therefor; especially the fitting. The men who do 
their best all ultimately secure a competence, though 
not always inaday. Hand laborers are paid a liveli- 
hood ; brain laborers also. : 

Of course, God has no place for the lazy, who will not 
work. And sin saps vitality and makes men useless, 
incapable of earning a livelihood. Is God to blame? 

The shiftless are not wanted or needed, and suffer. 
But why should they not? 

A deeper philosophy. of sin, Mr. Pentecost. Many 
suffer terribly. Drunken husbands—who is to blame? 
God? Nay. The evil-tasted, low dispositioned brute 
of a husband ; wives, fathers, sons, daughters, friends 
blight us. Blame God? Nay; blame them. Selfish 
employers pay poor wages to seamstresses. Blame 
God? Nay, blame them. Agitate. Reform. Pass laws 
that will defeat their selfishness. 

New York. 


THE SINGLE-TAX AND INTEREST. 


BY W. G. SELLERS, 


Mr, Bilgram, in a very interesting communication in 
the TwentietH Century of August 7, after asserting 
that a reduction of the rate of interest would tend to © 
increase land values, in which I think he is right, | 
argues that the increased taxation consequent upon — 
such rise of values, would, if interest were abolished — 


entirely, “equal the rent plus the unearned increment.” 
_ I believe that it would be impossible to abolish in- 
terest as long as capital, which not only receives, but 
_ produces interest, exists, and that it is decidedly against 
_ the interest of labor, the producer of capital, that in- 
terest, the product of capital, should be abolished, 
even if it were possible. But without going into a 
_ discussion of that question, I will say a word concern- 
ing his idea that the increased tax upon land values 
_ would tend to absorb the rent. 
_ Inthe first place, he assumes that the rate of taxation 
- would remain the same, which is a mistaken assump- 
tion, for as the assessed value is increased the rate 
would be reduced in order to raise no more than the 
necessary amount of taxes. It seems clear to me that, 
as Mr. Ingalls once plainly showed in TwentTieTH 
_ Century, if interest were entirely abolished, land could 
not be bought at any price, for it would produce an in- 
_ come in the shape of rent, while no amount of money 
_ for which it could be sold would produce any income 
_ whatever. | 
But supposing interest to be reduced one-half, what 
would betheeffect? Take, for instance, a piece of land 
now valued at $10,000. Suppose the improvements and 
_ personal property—that is, the capital—required for 
_ carrying on the business for which the land was used, 
to equal the land in value. The income, taxes, etc., 
under present conditions would then be about as fol- 
~ lows :— 
: Rent of land per annum, - - - 
Interest on capital per annum, - 


$600 
600 


Total income, - - - - 1200 
_ Supposing both land and capital to be assessed at 
fifty per cent of their value, upon which taxes are levied 
_ attwo percent. This would give— 
Taxes upon land, - - - - $100 

q ‘haxes npow- capital, a fe "=. «+100 

_ Leaving a net income of $500 per annum from each, or 
$1,000 in all. 

_ Now, suppose interest reduced to three percent. The 


_ not increase the proportion of the product obtainable 
by labor, for that depends upon what labor can produce 
- upon land that produces no rent, and the increase of 
- land values, instead of making land more accessible to 
_ labor, would have the contrary effect, so that labor’s 
_ proportion would be less instead of greater. 


Total income as before, - - - . $1200 
Interest upon $10,000 capital at three per cent, - 300 
Leaving as rent of land, - ee aeed yas 3 * GOO 


_ an increase of fifty per cent in rent consequent upon 
reduction of interest upon capital. 

- Nine hundred dollars is three per cent interest on 
$30,000, consequently the selling price of the land 
would be multiplied by three. 

_ Now, let us see how the change will have affected 
the taxes. Taxes required the same as at present, $200. 
_ Assessment at fifty per cent of value. 

_ Land, $15,000 ; capital, $5,000. Rate required to raise 
$200, one per cent. 
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Tax upon land, $150, Tax upon capital, $50. Thus 
only the same proportion (one sixth) of the rent would 
be taken for taxes as is required under present con- 
ditions and the same proportion of interest upon the 
capital. Instead of confiscating rent, this would make 
the landlord more powerful than ever. He would get 
three-fourths of the total income going to landlords 
and capitalists, instead of one-half as now, leaving 
capital but one-fourth instead of one-half. 

I think the proper way is to establish the principle 
that the right to use the land belongs equally to all the 
people, and therefore the rent should be taken by and 
for the people. 

Establish the Single-tax (unlimited) “the land for 
the people,” and the proper and just rate of interest 
will regulate itself. Abolish money monopoly also. 
Do away with the infernal, thieving system that gives 
the misnamed national banks the use of the people’s 
credit, and enables them to obtain a double or treble 
interest upon the same capital. This will put a stop to 
a big steal, but as to its effect upon the rate of interest, 
I believe it will have little or none. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


The Address. 


FOR WHOM SHALL I-VOTE? 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1899. 


I tell you frankly that in the elections which are to 
occur in this vicinity on the day after tomorrow I shall 
not vote, I shall vote for no one who is up for election 
for the reason that I do not wish to be ruled. I would 
not vote for myself for the reason that I do not wish 
to rule any one else. I have arrived at that stage of 
development wherein I have no desire to infringe on 
the possessions, liberty, or happiness of any one. I do 
not wish to steal, illegally or legally; I do not wish to 
kill any one; I do not wish to curtail any one’s liberty 
to earn an honest living, or to interfere with any one 
in the pursuit of happiness. No government, therefore, 
is necessary to keep me in order. Ido not fear that any 
one will steal from me, or take my life, or interfere 
with my happiness; the Government, therefore, is not 
necessary for my comfort, safety, or welfare. 

The only persons whom I fear are those who consti- 
tute the Government, and those who attack me by the 
authority of the Government. I never was struck by 
a private individual. I never was robbed but twice by 
a private individual. About twenty years ago, while I 
was asleep, a burglar walked into my room and took about 
fifty dollars’ worth of my possessions ; and about six 
years ago a woman stole some silver spoons out of my 
dining room. Seventy-five dollars would cover all that 
non-respectable thieves ever stole from me. I cannot 
remember that a private individual ever tried to re- 
strict my liberty or interfere with my happiness. So 
that I naturally feel that I have little to fear from 
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private individuals. But when I remember all the rent 
and interest that I have been obliged to pay because 
the Government authorizes the monopoly of land and 
money; when I remember all the money I have spent 
for food, clothing, and household goods that I would 
not have been obliged to surrender but for the protec- 


tive tariff tax that the Government levies for the bene- | 


fit of manufacturers; when I remember all the money 
that has been forcibly taken from me by tax-col- 
lectors; when I remember all the inconvenience to 
which I have been put because of the laws restrict- 
ing my personal liberty to do innocent things; when 
I remember that people are constantly telling me that 
I am liable to be arrested and imprisoned before long, 
for merely speaking my honest opinion, I quite natu- 
rally conclude that the persons who constitute the Gov- 
ernment—the politicians, the office-holders, the police- 
men, and those who keep them in power by voting 
for them—are almost the only persons from whom 
I have anything to fear. The Government and those 
who. act by the authority of the Government are the 
only persons who rob me, or infringe on my liberty, 
or threaten my life, or interfere with my happiness. 

On the other hand, when I remember that on the only 
two occasions when I was robbed by private individ- 
uals the Government utterly failed to catch the thieves, 
or even discover who they were, I naturally conclude 
that the Government is of no use to me when I happen 
to have need for it. 

Viewed from this personal standpoint, I think you will 
agree with me that it would be foolish for me to vote; 
for me to take any part in carrying on an institution 
that I do not need and which can only please me by let- 
ting me alone; by allowing me to keep what I earn and 
tc mind my own business. 

But there are other and broader reasons that induce 
me to refrain from taking any voluntary part in carry- 
ing on the Government as at present constituted. Here 
is one of those reasons :— 

The Government under which we live is a deception, 
afraud. It is not consistent with the theory on which 
it professes to be founded. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proceeds on the affirmation that the Govern- 
ment derives its “just powers” from “the consent of 
_ the governed.” This is not true. No sane person ever 
gave his consent to be governed. No man ever yet set 
up a Government for the purpose of governing himself. 
I never yet met a man intelligent enough to know what 
he was talking about who wanted office-holders and po- 
licemen to keep him inorder. This Government de- 
tives its power—(not its just power; no Government 
ever yet had just power)—not from “the consent of the 
governed,” but from the consent of those who wish to 
govern others. The party in power govern the party 
out of power against their consent; and the only rea- 
son why the party out of power consent to be governed 
is because they cannot help themselves. 

It is a popular delusion that when this Government 
was formed everybody agreed that the party in power 
should govern the party out of power. No such agree- 
ment was ever made. This Government was formed, as 


his mouth he could get on; but now it must bea gold 
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it has ever since been carried on, by the party in power, 
without any regard to the wishes or opinions of the 
party out of power. But even if such a compact had 
been made, it should not be binding on the present | 
generation, unless remade by us. You and I, however, 
know that we have made no such compact. We know 
that we are compelled to pay our taxes for the support 
of the party in power and to submit to their ruleg 
whether we like it or not. 
The Declaration of Independence further declares 
that ‘all men are created equal.” ‘This means no ; 
equal in stature or intelligence, but equal in oppor- 
tunities, equal, to use the common impression, “ before 
the law.” But this is not true. All men under this 
Government are not equal. The Government has in- 
stituted and authorized so many monopolies, such as 
the school system, the postoffice department, the money — 
system, the exclusive ownership of vacant land, the 
railroad system, the tariff system, that unless a man is 
born with a gold spoon in his mouth he has almost no 
opportunity to get a comfortable living. It used to 
be that if a person was born with a silver spoon in 


spoon, set with diamonds. The man who is born with 
a pewter spoon, or only his mother’s breast, between 
is baby gums, would do well to go back to the place . 
whence he came, for he is not “created equal” with 
the others. a 2 
The Declaration of Independence still fartie: says 
“that all men are endowed by the Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” If that is so, 
the Government which proclaims these fine sentiments 
does all it can to rob “all men” of these God-given en- 
dowments. By monopolizing land, the necessity of life, 
it dooms thousands to starvation; by its laws against 
the freedom of speech and the press; against the free- 
dom of trade, not only by tariffs but by licenses and 
the monopoly of money; against the freedom of men 
and women to arrange their relations to suit them- 
selves, it deprives them of their most important liber- 
ties. It does not, indeed, prevent them from fursuing 
happiness, but it does make it impossible for them t¢ 
ever catch it. 
I believe that under right conditions men would be 
born with equal opportunities, and that they would en- 
joy life, liberty, and happiness. I believe that the only 
reason why they do not possess these priceless bless- 
ings, including happiness, yes happiness, is because in 
their ignorance, folly, and greed they have set»up ina t 
such Governments as that under which we live, whose 
inevitable outcome is to make all these inestimable pos ;. 
sibilities impossible. 
The Declaration of Independence yet further pro 
claims “that whenever any form of government be: 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new Gov- 
ernment.” Well, it is capable of scientific demonstra- 
tion that our Government has destroyed equal oppor: 
tunities, has made it impossible to enjoy life or posse 
liberty, and, for millions, has changed the pursuit 
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=. 
"happiness into a struggle for bread; but if I declare 
_ these truths, if I arraign the Gueerinient if I renounce 
"my allegiance to it, if I refuse to vote, or take any vol- 
_untary part in sustaining the Government, I am called 
a bad citizen, perhaps a traitor; and if I lift up my armed 
Bina against the Government, as the framers of the 
_ Declaration of Independence lifted their armed hands 
_ against the Government, I am hanged as a felon and 
pitched into a dishonored grave. I become a crim- 
inal for doing exactly the things the Declaration of 
_ Independence says I have an inalienable right to do. 
; All these things being incontestably true, I declare 
= that I will not vote nor take any part in the Govern- 
_ ment for the reason that the Government is a deception, 
‘Ya fraud ; it does not act consistently with the theory on 
_ which it professes to be founded. 
| Here is another reason why I will not vote :— 
The Government is carried on by brute force. I do 
_ not now speak of the force used against criminals. If 
a man breaks into another’s house to steal, or picks an- 
a _ other’ s pocket, or strikes or kills another, or in any way 
* infringes the rights of another by force, he has no good 
~ ground for complaint if he is arrested, imprisoned, or 
hanged. There is a great deal to be said on that sub- 
ie that I have not now time to say. All that I can 
now say is that I acknowledge the right of the persons 
Berho compose society to protect themselves by force 
those who attack them by torce. 
In order to make myself perfectly clear, I will add 
that if social reformers, such, for example, as John 
Most take up arms against the Government they have 
nothing to complain of if the Government imprisons, 
_ or shoots, or hangs them. I am not soinsane as to sup- 
_ pose that the party in power will allow itself to be at- 
tacked by force and not defend itself by force. John 
= Most or any other social reformer, according to the 
, of Independence, has the right to try to 
poverthrow the Government by force, but the Govern- 
"ment has the same right to defend itself. 
: The objection that I now make is against the use of 
~ force to prevent men from enjoying life and liberty 
and pursuing happiness, without violently infringing 
_ the rights of others. For example: I protest against 
men being forced to give financial support to schools 
_ in which religious and social doctrines are taught which 
they do not wish to be taught; against private individ- 
uals being prevented from carrying stamped letters or 
_ establishing banks of issue; against men being pre- 
vented from preaching or printing what they please ; 
again&t industrious occupiers being driven off vacant 
land ; against people being prevented from buying or 
selling what they please and where they please ; against 
people being forced to pay taxes in case they wish to 
aia all claims on the Government for protection. 
| What I protest againstis, not the punishment of crime 
a force, but the subjection of the industrious to the 
idle, the oppression of the virtuous by the vicious, the 
. ‘restriction of the liberties of the poor and the authori- 
zation of the license of the rich, the down-treading of 
the producer of wealth and the upholding of the legal 
 purloiner of wealth, the degradation of honest reform- 
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ers and the elevation of canting hypocrites. And be- 
cause the Government almost utterly fails in prevent- 
ing crime, but perfectly succeeds in doing all these 
other criminal things, I will not vote nor do anything, 
voluntarily, to assist in carrying it on. 

I must now summarize a number of other reasons, 
that I have not time to elaborate, why I will not vote. 

Military government is not necessary to the peace 
and welfare of society. Public opinion is the real and 
sufficient ruler. Government can do nothing without 
public opinion nor against public opinion. All that is 
necessary, therefore, is to educate public opinion as to 
what is best for society. What the people want done 
they will contrive to get done without military Govern- 
ment much better than with it. When the people did 
not want to answer the impudent census questions they 
did not answer them, and the Government did not have 
soldiers and policemen enough to coerce them. When 
the people wanted to read the “Kreutzer Sonata” they 
had it passed through the mails, notwithstanding the 
prohibitory orders of the Sunday-schoolmaster General. 
The Government is as powerless as God. It can do 
nothing for good or evil against the wishes of the peo- 
ple. It is as useless as a Japanese juggler’s fan, ora 
ring master’s whip. That being true, why should you 
and I waste time in voting under the impression that 
we are accomplishing something? 

To vote would imply that I give my consent to the 
rule of the majority, which I do not. I would just as 
lief be ruled by the Czar as by a majority. I would 
rather be ruled by a good king than bya bad majority, 
and all majorities are bad. The history of the world 
proves that majorities are alwaysin the wrong. Truth, 
right, and justice are always found in the minority. If 
I have to be ruled at all I would choose to be ruled by 
the minority. 

If I vote I will be either in the minority or the ma- 
jority. If I am in the minority I shall gain nothing, 
for I shall be ruled then asIam now. If I am in the 
majority, I will still be ruled, but I will then have 
helped to give power toa aumber of greedy and bump- 
tious office-holders to govern everybody but themselves, 
As itis Iam ruled against my will and under protest. 
If I vote I will give my tacit consent to be ruled. But 
I neither wish to belong to the party that rules nor to 
be ruled. Therefore I will not vote. 

If I vote, the most I can hope to do is to put some 
corrupt timeserver in a place where he can draw a 
salary, and perhaps something more, out of a fund 
wrung from laboring people by force, for doing noth- 
ing, or for doing something not necessary to be done. 
If I vote I must vote for a politician, and a politician 
is necessarily a bad type of man. No man can get 
nominated with the slightest hope of election; except, 
as sometimes happens, when the people are aroused to 
indignation against unusual and startling rascalities 
in office, without making secret deals and bargains of 
which a sincerely honest man would be ashamed. Com- 
pare your politicians with your really fine types of hu- 
manity, and tell me whether you think the country will 
or can be made happier by putting these low types of 
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beings in office. If I vote, 1 must vote for some one 
who, whatever else he may do, will do all he can for the 
interests of the monopolists and the coercionists. There- 
fore I will not vote. 

No. I will talk; I will write; I will enjoy what I can 
and endure what I must; I will take my place beside 
the intelligent and patient few who know that by high 
thinking and just conduct this world is to be redeemed; 
who know that it cannot be redeemed by politicians, 
but that it must be redeemed from politicians; that it 
cannot be redeemed by any form of military govern- 
ment, but that it must be redeemed from every form of 
military government. 

I am not vain enough to fancy that what I have said, 
rational and true as I believe it, will influence many of 
you, The Government superstition is too deeply rooted 
in men’s minds to be lightly overthrown. Millions will 
yet fling themselves under the cruel wheels of the car 
of the political Juggernaut before the survivors are 
sufficiently enlightened to put the car in the museum 
of antiquities along with a lot of religious junk. 

Some of you will not vote next Tuesday, perhaps be- 
cause of what I have said; but I fancy that most of you 
will. You will get into the little new fashioned voting 
box, and shut the door, as if it were an act of which to 
be ashamed, but really because after a hundred years 
of equality, life, liberty, and happiness we have evolved 
that phase of sertdom wherein the wage slave does not 
dare to cast his honest vote in the open light of day, 
for fear of his master, and there, in secrecy and fear 
and trembling, you will cast your vote for some man so 
besmirched with political filth that, if he were not en- 
cased in a shell of brass, would not dare to look you in 
the eye. 

You will do this. This is your glorious privilege. 
You have the inalienable right to hide yourself from 
the eye of your employer, and make your mark against 
the name of a man who will legislate the shoes off your 
baby’s feet. And after you will come a pickpocket, a 
gutter drunkard, a half imbecile, but not your wife, your 
mother, or sister. They have no part nor lot in govern- 
ment. Their political rank is with the idiots and felons. 

You will do this; but when you do, pray do not vote 
for men who will try to make Government more tyran- 
nical than it is; who will try to increase the taxes and 
enforce the laws against individual liberty. Find the 
party that will not try to enforce the laws against per- 
sonal freedom; that will not arrest an old woman for 
selling lead pencils ; nor a small boy for smoking cigar- 
ettes; nora publisher for selling one of Balzac’s novels; 
nor an honest man for expressing his opinions, 

If you must vote, vote against the clergymen and the 
Pharisees. They would have us all in church or in 
prison. Vote for men like Mayor Haynes, of Newark, 
who spends a large part of his time with target excur- 
tions, and who will not enforce the laws he swears he 
will enforce. Vote for men like Mayor Gleason, of 
Long Island City, who gets into barroom fights and is 
sent to jail for five days, like any other tough. Vote 
for men like Hugh J. Grant, who it is said cannot write 
a single page of good English. These are the kind of 
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men who reduce Government toa minimum, and who 
make us lose respect for it and laugh atit. And, yo p 
will observe that these are the kind of men who gener- 
ally are elected. This is a good sign. It shows that } 
already the people are beginning to understand that 
the best thing todo witha statute law is to not enforce 
it; that if we must have rulers we want them to rule us 
as little as possible; that if we must have policemen ~ 
we want them to confine their attention to real cerim- . 
inals, 
If we can ever get to the time when no decent man 
will run for office—and we are getting there; if we 
can ever get to the time when all office- holders will 
be ignorant, low-minded, and incompetent—and we are 
getting there, our deliverance will be near, for then. 
Government will then have fallen into disrepute, and 
as Government wanes plenty, liberty, and happiness” 
increase. My candidate, therefore, for the next Presi- 
dent of the United States is John L. Sullivan. rs 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


For A Hat ror Mr. Pentecost.—Mr. H. L. McClees, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, having recently asked me, in the course of private 
correspondence, what would be the best means of assisting in the 
work of the TwEnTIETH Century, I suggested in reply that per- 
haps no more effective step could be taken than the raising of a 
fund to guarantee the rent of a large and central hall in New York | 
—such as Chickering Hall—for Mr. Pentecost’s Sunday evening 
meetings. Mr. McClees’s response, which I teceived a few days 5 2 
ago, is as follows: ¢ 
‘*CoLumBus, Ohio, October 25, 1890. q 

‘FRIEND SULLIVAN: I regard your suggestion as a good one. 
Put me down for $25 00. Mr. Pentecost’s meetings are not merely 
of interest to the friends of liberty in New York; his platform 
commands an audience that extends throughout the country. His — 
addresses, which have a world wide purpose, are read by many 
thousands who must surely desire that Mr. Pentecost, in delivering — 
them, should have whatever advantages accure from a good audi 
torium. 

‘‘ With me it is little to the point whether or not I agree with all 
that Mr. Pentecost says or the special methods he advocates. Itis 
important to me, however, that he is pointing out deep-seated social 
wrongs and teaching that the remedy for them lies in freedom. He 
is doing this necessary work with much power. He is eloquent, 
courageous, and I truly believe incorruptible and entirely sincere. 
His is a voice that should arrest the attention of this nation. Ihope 
the fund-may be speedily gathered together. Very sincerely rou ’ 

‘H.-L. McCremsis 


On receipt of Mr. McClees’s letter, I sent word of it, to several 
persons who have lately offered money through these columns for 
purposes of social reform, but who had had no opportunity to make 
their intention good in cash, and to two or three friends of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY besides. All of these, except one, who liv 
out of town, have promptly subscribed to the fund, which, to st 
with publicly, now stands as follows: 


$10.0 00 


H. L. McClees. . $25 00 E. B. Foote, jr., M. D. . 

W. B. Dubois. 25.00 A. P. Brown. £0.00 
Chas. H. Ingersoll. 25.00 J. R. Dunlap. 10.00 
F. C. Leubuscher. 25 00 - 
F.S., Nicodemus No. 1.. 25.00 ‘Total. . $155. 


From so good a beginning, the prospect is certain, I should thin k, 
for a fund of at least five hundred dollars, while it is fair for a 
thousand. What could be done with either sum as a basis may 
be seen from the following figures: For the five months fro m 


| 


___ whole country in which Mr. Pentecost is without friends. 


| a 


_ will be numbered. 
a Twentieth Century, 4 Warren street, New York: 


4 


2 from my hut on an Illinois prairie. I can just see a belt of 


he 
_ trees along a smallstream; maybe that accounts for my stupidity—if 


Bare liable to accept bribes. 
_ five years, and being uncertain what will become of their plant, will 
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January to May next, inclusive, the rent of Grand Opera House 
| hall, where the meetings are held at present, would be $300, The 


collections now run close to the total expenses. For the same time 
_ (twenty-two weeks) Masonic Temple, where the meetings were 
_ formerly held, would cost $660, and the collections, if equal to what 
they were in that hall, would be somewhat larger than now. Under 
such circumstances the deficit at the end of the five months might 
_ be $300. For the same twenty-two weeks, Chickering hall, which 

is much cheaper than any theatre, and is perhaps the best hall for 

the purpose in the city, would cost $1,100. It could be hoped, how- 
ever, that the audiences and the collections might increase. But, 


| reckoning on merely the present income, the difference in rent for 
| the five months between Opera House hall and Chickering hall 


would be $800. 
_ be kept at or near the present figures. 


Aside from the rent, the other expenditures could 
To take Chickering hall 


| * with a fund of $500 would be to run some risk ; with $800, the way 


3 would be clear; with $1,000, a surplus might be expected. 
_ As Mr. McClees says, Mr. Pentecost does not speak to his local 
audiences only. Itis also far from the fact that the members of 


_ these local audiences alone are interested in making his meetings 


successful. Judging from the numerous letters received in the 
- TWENTIETH CENTURY Office, there can be but few communities in the 
If buta 
small proportion of those who have written him wishing him suc- 


cess will now contribute what they conveniently can to that success, 


_ there will result a fund sufficient to guarantee a good hall for a long 


_ term. 
As to agreeing with what Mr. Pentecost teaches, the time seems 


to have gone by when sociologists in general must coincide, either 
as to doctrine or method, before they can be seen in each other's 


company. This fact is illustrated in the short list of contributors to 


¥ the rent fund herewith printed. In politics one is a State Socialist 


aad three are Single-taxers, while as to religious views and plans 
_ of spreading their thought the one obvious agreement among all 
_ seems to be that there shall be liberty to differin Liberalism. But 
this is no weakness in their association. They do agree on an es- 
 sential—that it is of decided benefit that the work of protest, of 
a pointing out social injustice, of maintaining a journal for the gen- 
os eral discussion of radical thought, should be carried on. 


 Ithas been suggested to me that among the persons desiring 
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oto subscribe to this fund there might be many who could be best 
_ reached through the agency of their friends or who could only 
afford to give sums so small that they might not care to send the 
- amountin. To meet these cases, I will authorize in writing as col- 


lectors such friends of the TwentieTH CENTURY as may volunteer 
_ for the work. 

_ Money may be sent either to Mr. F. C. Leubuscher, the business 
_ manager of the TwenTIeTH Century and the treasurer of the New 


_ York congregation, or to myself. In either case, Mr. Leubuscher 


‘ will at once become its custodian. The list of sums received will 

be published from week to week, acknowledgment being made to 
full names or initials, as requested by subscribers. ‘‘ Nicodemuses ” 
J. W. SuLuiivan, 


op 


To Jacos Jounson, Newtown, N. Y.—No Michigan woods are 


you insist that woods have that effect. Newtown is a Single-tax 
colony. It was distinctly asserted that residents ‘‘ share whatever 
of rent there is.” If all rents are shared, it matters not how they 
‘are collected and divided, the principle is Single-tax and nothing 


} else. I see you are groping in the darkness of State Socialism. The 
* town ‘‘ gives contracts;” the town ‘‘ may decide. 
_ from Mr. Pentecost that this is superstition. Only men, politicians 
_ pretending to represent the colony, ‘‘ give contracts ;” and in doing 


” 


We have learned 
so destroy freedom, rule the people, and impede competition; they 
A car company having a monopoly for 


extort high fares which the competition I offer would prevent. See 


_ how you tyrannize over yourselves? Your back-lot argument is 
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State Socialistic. If you have enough pure, democratic State So- 
eialists, I am certain they will never be ruled from Albany. I wish 
you success—only don’t pretend to ‘‘no government,” then pro- 
hibit my gas and water. RINCTuM. 


THE CAusE or Woman’s Susyecrion.—If Matilda Joslyn Gage 
will refer to ‘‘ The Subjection of Women,” by John Stuart Mill, I 
think she will find the supremacy of man in the world attributed by 
that philosopher to the superior physical strength of the latter in 
ages when physical strength was of chief importance. Mr. Mill, as 
all know, was inimical to the church, and had he considered clerical 
doctrine as the foundation of woman's secondary position, he would 
have brought it forward prominently. Writers far from Orthodoxy 
have agreed that Christianity has exalted woman from the degrada- 
tion of heathen or savage countries. After all, is not Nature to 
blame for man’s superior position? I think so. N ature, not the 
Church, has encumbered woman with manifold disadvantages ina 
contest with the world. Nevertheless, the fact stares us in the face 
that women are compelled to strive for bread, often to support men, 
Nor would I deny to the woman of special endowments the right to 
exercise what has been given her. Let her be without a fetter, but 
let us rightly place the cause of her past subordination. 

New York. RosaLinpD May, 


Docserry’s LAw.—‘'I regard any assembly to dispute the exist- 
ence of God as unlawful.” ‘‘ Write down that they hope they serve 
God, and write God first; for God defend but God should go before 
such villains.” ‘* You are thought here to be the most senseless and 
fit man for the constable of the watch.” ‘‘No man hada right to 
go there to discuss Socialism and Anarchism. It is unlawful to do 
so.” ‘‘O, villain! thou wilt be condemned into everlasting re- 
demption for this.” Some of this is quoted from Shakespeare’s 
Justice Dogberry, and some from Justice Columbus (Dogberry) 
Hobbs, of Baliimore, as reported in the TwentietH Century of 
October 16, and there is a remarkable sameness toit all. Since 
when has it been unlawful to discuss Socialism and Anarchism, and 
to question or dispute the existence of anything whatever? May 
two persons stay where they are and discuss these things? And if 
not, may they discuss Spiritualism or Hypnotism or Protection? I 
have heard that once upon a time it was made a capital crime to 
speak the name of Jesus of Nazareth. I would like to know if any 
such law or edict is still in force? A, P. Brown, 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Harp Stupy, INDEED !—If you will study the question, or allow it 
to be shown in your paper, you will learn that if there had always 
been a sufficient amount of money and no taxes, there would not be 
one city of ten thousand people in the United States to-day. You 
would find that all cities are the effect of slavery to the pawn 
brokers, and you must see that ninety-nine per cent of all greatness 
is the forced work of slaves. No free people ever did or ever will 
build large cities or great monuments of any kind or description. 
And so you must unravel cause and effects, and this will show you 
that no man has ever been free and that all talk about freedom, free 
land, free press, free speech, free thought, free schools, free this 
and free that, of wage slavery and capitalistic slavery, and liberty 
to do this or that, is false, hypocritical nonsense. 


Detroit, Mich. J. H. Woop. 


‘‘FREIHEIT,” NEw YorkK.—I am a farm-hand. I get seventeen 
dollars per month, and work from five in the morning to nine in the 
evening. What is the address of the Anarchist, John Most? 

Bazill Mills, Knox county, Neb. T. F. Morrissey. 


Very WELL; sut How bo You Account For ‘‘ Gop?”—Can you, 
who say there is no God and that nature has developed all things, 
explain to me how this thing called intellect has been produced by 
nature? Whatis nature? It is the effect caused by a ball of earth 
revolving around a ball of fiery light. The products of this come 
from the operation of light and heat, etc., upon the air and other 
materials pertaining to the ball of earth. I can account for the 
waters, for the vegetation, for all matter on earth by the operations 
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of this nature, and for all motions not due to the exercise of will 
I can account in the same way. I see the principle of all these 
things in the light and heat of the sun. No effect is produced so 
far that is greater than the cause or that is absolutely different from 
the cause. But for the power of reflection, of contemplating these 
things, in a word: thought, intellect, even the intellect of a worm, 
I cannot account in all nature. If nature produced this she has 
risen above herself. Nay, she has made something out of nothing. 
Blind and dumb, she has made sight and speech. She hath formed 
the eye, having no eye herself. The wire stretched out and making 
senseless sounds is no wonder to me. But the wire making intelli- 
gible writing without an intellect at one end of it! That is wonder- 
ful! And so is your blind, dumb nature that creates thought at one 
end of her operations. ‘That is for me harder to believe than in a 
God. If she can doso, why, among her infinite operations during 
the eternal past, not have created even a god or gods—beings of al- 
most infinite powers as compared with man? Now, Mr. Pentecost, 
or you Mr. Wettstein, will you be pleased to tell me how nature 
could make a thing so much greater than herself and so different 
from anything within the sun’s rays? CLARKE IRVINE. 
Oregon, Mo. 


The World We Live In. 


Heven H. GARDENER in ‘‘ Open Court”: ‘‘ If you had been born of 
similar parents and on Cherry Hill; if you had been one of a family 
of ten; if you had been stunted in mind and body by the want of 
nourishment; if you had been given little or no education ; if you 
had helped to get bread for the family almost from the time you 
could remember ; your record in the police court would not differ 
very greatly from that of those about you. In nine cases out of 
ten you would be where you sent that convict last year. Your 
pretty daughter would be the associate of toughs. She might be 
pure—in the sense in which the word is applied to women—but she 
would have a mind muddy and foul with the murk and odors of a 
life fit only for swine. She would marry a brute who honestly be- 
lieves that so soon as the words of a priest or a magistrate are said 
over them, she belengs to him, to abuse if he sees fit, to impose 
upon, lie to, or to let down into the valley of death for his pleasure 
whenever he sees fit, and quite without regard to her opinions or 
desires in the matter. She would be an old and broken woman at 
thirty, ugly, misshapen, and hopeless, with hungry-faced children 
about her, whose next meal would be a piece of bread, whose next 
word would be too foul to repeat, whose next act would disgrace a 
wolf.” 


A GREAT town is Spokane. There is something going on there 
all the time, and there is no town on the coast that figures so 
cften and so prominently in the newspaper columns giving the As- 
sociated Press dispatches as the City on the Falls. The trouble 
with Spokane is that the whole of it is owned body and soul by not 
more than about half a‘dozen men, and they are at all times trying 
to get the whole concern to themselves, no matter what its effect 
may be on the community. That is why the town is not progress- 
ing; that is why the ‘‘ Eastern capitalists’ who come there to look 
for investments in manufacturing enterprises go westward, and 
that is why there is continuous troubles out there that remind one 
of Oklahoma when she was in her ‘‘ glory.”—[Tacoma Northern 
Light. 


M. H. DEYounc, proprietor of the San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle,” 
and member of the Columbian Exposition, is reported to have said 
to an interviewer: ‘‘I am not a candidate in the sense of making a 
fight for the United States Senatorship. The cost of getting elected 
to the Senate from California is about $300,000. I will not buy an 
office at that or any other figure. Of course, I would not refuse the 
office. Who would?” 


Tue dislike of the Prince of Wales for the late Canon Liddon was 
implacable. The reason given is that when the Prince attended the 
opening of the Guard's chapel years ago Canon Liddon preached 
for nearly an hour, 
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An “inspired” account of the Single-tax convention, floating — 
about in newspaperdom, closes thus: ‘‘ The great apostle of liberty, 
Henry George, recognized the hand of Almighty God in the move- 
ment, and he believed that the path opened had been so broadened 
as to challenge the highest respect of impartial investigators, and 
that it will absorb the better elements of the Democratic party.” 

SupposE we should say that railroad companies, and syndicates, 
and all individuals owning more than one hundred and sixty acres 
of iand in the country, or more than two building lots in town or ~ 
city, should be held as owning a surplus for the purpose of specu- 
lation, and that such surplus, or any portion of it, may be taken by 
any individual not owning so much, who desires it for immediate 
use, on payment of a sum equal to the assessed or taxable value, as 
estimated by the owner, and that any other property held for sale 
may also be taken in certain designated quantities, at ten per cent | 
advance on the assessed price. Then elect commissioners to hear _ 
applicants and make preliminary decisions. It seems to me that 
some such plan would nearly do away with the speculative feature © 
in real estate, and would give a comparatively fair assessment of — 
property in general.—_[Samuel Blodgett, in Universal Republic. _ 

WE are well aware that codperation, as now carried on, under the 
Rochdale plan, is not always favorable to the worker, and that i 
tendency and actual operation is to create a multitude of small cap. 
italists, than whom there are no more bigoted opponents of tru 
progress, or men more ready to ‘‘ grind the faces”’ of their less for 
tunate brothers and sisters. Nevertheless, in the codperative 
movement there is an increasing number of larger-souled individual 
who aim at the emancipation of labor.—[ People’s Press, London. 


SINcE the term Atheist connoted, even in Greek and Christian — 
days, the denial of God and morality, I thought it best to have 
nothing to do with the false, misleading word (Atheist), and treatei 
it as an insolence in any adversary who applied it to me. I could ~ 
not hope by any exertion, advocacy, or influence of mine to reverse — 
the popular impression of. two thousand years, and establish the term _ 
in an entirely new sense. So I used new words, such as Neutralist, 
Cosmist, and the like. Knowing nothing conclusive concerning 
Deity, I could neither believe nor disbelieve, I was therefore a Neu- 
tral among Theists.—_[George Jacob Holyoake. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the ‘‘ World” says: ‘Curious as it may 
sound to American ears, the Russian priests are notorious boozers. 
A village priest may get drunk as often as he pleases, and by so do- 
ing not forfeit the respect of his parishioners. It is no uncommon” 
thing, sol am told, for a priest to drink himself into a state of 
beastly intoxication. And tke ‘black clergy,’ the monks who spin 
out an indolent existence in the five hundred monasteries of the em- ‘ 
pire, drink brandy out of beer glasses.” 

Some institutions are kept up, not by the work they do, but by 
the amazing skill of the secretaries and others in preparing reports. 
We have had occasion to investigate some such, one showing the 
commencement of an ordinary revival of religion in a place throu h 
which we had passed a few weeks before, and at the time the 
vival was said to be in progress and ‘‘a widespread work” we made 
inquiry and discovered that there had been three converts, all in 
one family, that the pastor in the church had had nothing to do 
with them, the mother of the family had fallen dead, and her hus- 
band and two children had professed conversion as a result of t at 
Providence. Wise men scan the languagein which reports, whether 
of benevolent enterprises or church progress, are couched. —[New v 
York Christian Advocate. 


Sir Astley Cooper, the worid-renowned English physician, said: 
“The science of medicine is founded on conjecture, and improve d 
by murder.” Sir John Forbes, physician to the queen, says: .‘‘ More 
patients get well without medicine and still more in spite of i 
Prof. Valentine Mott, M.D., says: ‘‘ Physicians have hurried ma 
to the grave who would have recovered if left to nature.” Dr. Ma- 
gendie, the renownedFrench physician, says: ‘‘ Medicine isa great 
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; humbug. Science indeed! It is nothing like science.” Sir William 
Hamilton, the distinguished philosopher, says: ‘‘ Medicine has 
# roven a curse to humanity.” Dr. James Johnson, F.R.S., says: 

“] declare my conscientious opinion, on long observation and reflec- 
# on, that if there was not a single physician, surgeon, apothecary, 
man midwife, chemist, druggist, or drug on the face of the earth, 
there would be less sickness and less mortality.”—[National Liber- 


D Kansas papers describe a meeting of apple-growers at Wyandotte 
‘to form a compact to bull prices.” ‘‘ Over 17,000 barrels of ap- 


ples were represented.” 


‘Dr. MAcponatp, M.P., who is Coroner for Northeast London 
(Whitechapel), gives the following report of six months’ inquests: 
“Out of forty-six children brought to him under one month old, 
five brought money by their death; of fifty-seven under three 
months old, twenty-two brought money; of thirty-nine under six 
_ months old, twenty-one brought money ; of thirty-six under twelve 
- months old, twenty-six brought money. , In all, out of two 
- hundred and fifty-three children under ten years old dying in one 
_ six months, with violence or neglect, one hundred and twenty-three 
brought money to those who let them die. Aside from the cases 
which are brought before the coroners, innumerable cases come be- 
fore the physicians, where the first thought of the mother at the 
d death of rhe child is the insurance money. 


4 Our Weekly News- Letter. 


Z Monpay, November 3. 
Nationalist Notes: ‘‘ The Birth of Freedom,” by H. B. Salisbury, 
begun in the November ‘‘ Nationalist,” opens well, giving promise 
of astory having life and movement, From the ‘ Nationalist’s” 
news of the movement the following items are gleaned: In Massa- 
chusetts, the clubs are electing delegates to the state league ; 
First Club of Boston has issued an address to the voters of the state 
cI iticising the work of the last legislature; Mr. Wakefield, of Lynn, 
has published several articles setting forth the advisability of the 
city’s supplying the inhabitants with coal. In California, the Na- 
tionalists have issued an address in the form of a platform; meet- 
ings are recorded for San José, Oakland, and Alameda. In New 
_ Jersey, interest in Nationalism was shown in Jersey City, Plainfield, 
and Passaic. In Rhode Island, the ‘‘ Nationalist” affirms, the Na- 
 tionalists are becoming a power; Providence has three clubs. In 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Kansas, and the District of Columbia, 
headway is being made. 
- Christian Socialist Notes: The ‘‘ Dawn,” for October, is a woman’s 
number. Annie S. Huntington writes of ‘‘ Mazzini’s Gospel;” Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore asks: ‘‘ What is Christian Socialism?” Ella 
Ormsby puts the query, ‘‘Caste?” A poem, ‘‘ The Ideal,” is by 
K atherine Lee Bates; ‘‘ The Cottage Settlement,” by Vida D. Scud- 
| der, describes a form of charity in New York; Frances E. Willard 
has ‘Selections from Emerson;” ‘‘ Socialism in the Home” is 
treated by Mrs. W. D. P. Bliss. The Rev. E. P. Foster has an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘A Test of Discipleship.” The services of the 
Brotherhood of the Carpenter were to be resumed in a hall in Bos- 
ton yesterday. . . A book by Rev. Philo W. Sprague on 
c Christian Socialism, ‘‘the largest and fullest setting forth” of the 
theory, is to be issued very soon by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The “Dawn” speaks of Rev. E. P. Foster having resigned his 
congregational charge in Cincinnati ‘‘at the request of two of the 
officers of the church on the ground that they did not want the Gos- 
p pel applied to social problems, nor their carpets worn out by those 
who came to hear such preaching.” 
Liberal Notes: ‘‘ Freethought” relates the following: ‘Dr. J. 
L York relates that while in San Diego recently he held a news- 
paper discussion with a Catholic priest named Carden. The priest 
defended his church the best he could, but his efforts were not ap- 
preciated by-his superiors; he was dismissed from his parish, and 
01 dered to some retreat in Oregon. Father Carden left San Diego, 
‘his unjust treatment by the church was more than he could 


the 
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sirous to ‘avenge himself on Rome, he has agreed to return and 
deliver a course of lectures under the auspices of the San Diego 
Liberal Union, in which he will make it extremely warm and inter- 
esting for his former bishop.” Charles Watts has challenged 
arecently appointed ‘‘defender of the faith” in Canada to make 
good his title by engaging with him in a controversy. Mr. Watts 
thus draws the lines: ‘‘ You allege that Christianity and the Bible 
are of divine origin, and that there is ample evidence to prove their 
divinity. I, on the contrary, allege that the causes which produced 
both the Bible and Christianity were human, and that so far as I 
am aware no evidence has been discovered that can prove them 
aught else.” The inscription on the face of the monument 
of the late Horace Seaver, lately unveiled in Forest Hills Cemetery, 
Boston, reads: ‘‘ Horace Seaver, born August 26, 1810: died August 
21, 1889, Editor of the ‘ Boston Investigator’ for fifty years—1839= 
1889." The monument was raised by subscription among the Free- 
thinkers of the country. It cost $1,267. 


Single-tax Notes: Will Kennedy, of the Boulder, Montana, ‘‘ Age,” 
who stood up for the independent party 1n that state, and was him- 
self a candidate for the state senate, found his party deserted on 
the eve of election by its candidate for congress, Mr. Kennedy, 
however, stuck to his colors. He indicates his approval of the 
course of the San Francisco ‘‘ Star” by reprinting one of its articles 
opposing the Single-tax fusion with the Democracy. For this step 
he is not prepared, though he says that as between the two old par- 
ties his sympathy is with the Democratic party, which ‘‘ pretends 
to lead toward tariff reform.” The Philadelphia club has 
had a discussion of the Socialistic plank of the platform, some In- 
dividualist members opposing it. The members of the Na- 
tional committee of the Single-tax League have received from 
Henry George a circular in which he states that the ‘‘ Standard” 
has not been paying expenses and places before them the alterna- 
tive of taking the paper off his hands or seeing it suspend publica- 
tion. 

The Personal Rights League of Chicago is making headway in 
its work. As an outcome of its agitation, the chief of police has 
sent out a circular informing officials throughout the country that 
when telegraphing to Chicago for the arrest of a fugitive they must 
say whether a warrant has been sworn out or court proceedings 
have been begun against the person whose detention is demanded. 
If this information is not given, the Chicago police will not make the 
arrest called for. 

The ‘‘ Individualist” of Highlands, Col., which, since F. Q. Stuart 


' gave up its management, has been issued by a self-sacrificing little 


companionship of Anarchists, has suspended publication. The 
terms of the subscribers will be filled out by ‘‘ Lucifer,” which is 
now published at Topeka, Kan. 


The commission of the Freethought conference held in Paris last 
year has published its official report. The volume contains the list 
of the 285 societies and federations represented, the names of the 
delegates, and abstracts of the papers read and speeches made. 
Among the declarations of the congress were that the method of 
observation is the one method of discovering truth; that morals 
must have in view human welfare, the extension of human life 
and conscience; and that education must be given without any mix- 
ture of the supernatural. Resolutions were passed in favor of the 
equality of women in civil and political rights, and of the seculariza- 
tion of hospitals, funerals, and institutions now partly religious. 


The general assembly of the Knights of Labor convenes in Den- 
ver, 11th inst. 

The ‘‘Workmen’s Advocate” says that the Socialist convention 
at Halle marks anera in the Socialist movement throughout the 
world. Nearly 4oo delegates attended, and sympathetic messages 
were received from comrades in many countries. The proceedings, 
the ‘‘ Advocate”’ believes, can stand the test of scrutiny. 


An organization has just been formed in Chicago to discuss ques- 
tions of a religious, political, and social character. It is called the 
Agnostic club. It will have a banquet once a month. The subject 
for November 11 will be: ‘‘ The Immorality of Christianity.” The 
officers are: President, Dr. Rufus K. Noyes; vice-president, Ernest 
Mendum; secretary and treasurer, S. G. Swett; directors, the above 
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officers, and Messrs. John A. O’Malley, Lyman S. Meston, J. F. 
Foster, and R. J. Munn. 

The Rev. E. P. Foster, in the '‘ Golden Rule,” makes this appeal: 
“It is for my economic utterances that I have been condemned—for 
teaching the Single-tax and Christian Socialism, It is not with me 
a personal fight. I do not desire to make church trouble of any 
kind. ButIsee men and women and children starving all about 
me, not only physically, but mentally and spiritually. I cannot 
keep still while knowing the remedy. If I did so I should forfeit 
my own self-respect, and should stand blasted at the bar of God. 
What I desire to know of the congregational churches is whether a 
minister who favors the Single-tax or Christian Socialism is without 
further trial to be cut off from the denomination. The council has 
pronounced it so inmy case. Will the denomination affirm that de- 
cision ?”’ Dr. DeCosta, in a letter to Mr, Foster, says: ‘‘If 
any body of clergymen in the Protestant Episcopal church were 
to take a similar course with respect to one of our clergy, de- 
claring him practically cut off from the church, whatsoever might 
be his teachings on economic questions, its decision would be null 
and void, and would bring its authors into general contempt.” 

At an informal meeting of the, Working People’s Debating Society 
of Pittsburg, October 27, it was proposed to form a social club of 
Radicals of all shades—F reethinkers, Socialists, Single-taxers, Na- 
tionalists, Anarchists, etc.—and secure a room to be open all the 
week as a gathering place for members, and on Sunday evenings 
for public discussions on all phases of reform. Leading Radical 
books and journals will be at the disposal of members of the club. 
Persons in Pittsburg and vicinity desirous of putting the plan into 
operation are requested to communicate with James Carlin, Phoenix 
Tannery, Allegheny, Pa. haiwe Se 
? MEETINGS, ETC. 

Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 pm.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘The 
Greatest Blunder of This Generation.” 

Society for Ethical Culture, hall of Harlem Democratic club, 125th 
street.—Sunday evening, November 9: M. Mangasarian on ‘‘ Posi- 
tion of the Daughter in the Family.” ' 

Nationalist Club No. 1, Brooklyn, 177 and 179 Montague street, 
corner Clinton.—November 8: ‘‘ Remedies for Existing Evils ;” 
‘* Single-tax,” by A. J. Steers. 


Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 


avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9, at3 p.m.: Wilson MacDonald on ‘‘ Spiritualism, and Kin- 
dred Subjects.” 

Mauhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fif- 
teenth street, Friday, November 7,8 p. m.: Charlee Watts, of 
Toronto, on ‘ Religion With and Without Theology.” 

Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, November 9, 7.30 p. m.: 
T. B. Wakeman on ‘‘ Ernst Haeckl.” Discussion to be opened by 
Nelson J. Gates. 

A meeting will be held on Friday evening, November 7, at Saen- 
ger hall, Belmont avenue, Newark, in memory of the Chicago 
maityrs. The speakers will be Hugh O. Pentecost, Mrs. L. Par- 
sons, and John Most. 

Friendship Liberal League, Broad and Wood streets, Philadel- 
phia.—Sunday, November 9, 2.30 p. m.: Charles Watts on ‘‘ Capital 
and Labor from a Secular Standpoint.” At 7.30 p. m., ‘‘Mind and 
Matter: Whence Comes Intelligence?” Seats free. 


An entertaiament for the benefit of the Radical Library of Phila- 
delphia will be held at Lucien’s Academy, 810 Spring Garden 
street, Friday evening, November 28, at 8 p. m. Mr. Pentecost 
will speak and Mrs. Pentecost will sing, and there will be other 
literary and musical features. Tickets may be obtained at the meet- 
ings of Unity Society, 814 Girard avenue, and the Liberal League, 
Broad and Wood streets, and at the news-stand on the corner of 
Tenth and Market streets. 
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Literature. 


‘‘ Religion the Curse of the World ’—(Materialistic Series. Free 
Thought Publishing Company, New York; price 25 cents. By G. 
W. Bar. Ptolemy)—like many other books of its kind, is full of 
wholesale denunciations of the Bible, the Church, and Religion in 
general. The author endeavors to show in somewhat vehement 
language what injury religion has done to the human race, and calls 
the Christian religion ‘‘ a rehash of the old paeee worships without 
any of the wisdom that characterized them.” 


In ‘‘The Mystery of M. Felix” (Lovell’s International Series) BL 
L. Farjeon tells of the supposed death and mysterious disappear- 
ance of M. Felix from his boarding-house. ‘Three hundred and 
ninety-two pages are devoted to the unraveling of the mystery. The 
story is well told, and to those interested in detective stories ie 
repay reading. 


‘“What Pierre Did With His Soul” (‘‘L’Ame de Pierre,”) is a 
novel from the French of Ohnet. (New York: Belford Company.) 
Pierre, a rather worthless young man, in company with a number 
of fast men and women who are dining together at Monte Carlo, j 
becomes impressed by a story told by one of the guests, of a young 
Russian, who, to save the life of the woman he loves, gives up his 
own soul to her. With his death her recovery begins. Pierre would 
do the same for his sick friend Jacque, an utterly worthless man. 
He does not die, however, but disappears, and Jacque, believing he 
possesses Pierre’s soul, recovers temporarily, but only to die finally 
of his excesses. The book, to my mind, is not worth reading, and 
the illustrations, which are numerous, aré exceedingly poor. 

H. W. 

The tragedy ot human life was woven from out a superstitious 
German legend and immortalized under the name of ‘ Faust.” 
With such material Goethe produced the world master poem. But 
imagine him living to-day, when as never before the problems of 
being and of existence are knocking at the hearts and heads of 
high and low, rich and poor, and demanding immediate solution 
whilst threatening blood as the penalty of refusal; imagine this 
genius passing from the palaces and exchanges of the plutocrats 
and idlers to the tenements and pest-holes of the producers and 
robbed; and then imagine the words more potent than dynamite 
that would have spurted from his pen, “4 

More eloquent sermons can be found in one act of ‘‘ Faust” than 
can be elaborated from a thousand Bible texts—with the additions’ L 
advantage that the sermons will be of this world. ; 

Who can name Him, and knowing what He says, 
Say, ‘‘I believe in Him?’”’ And who can feel, 


And, with self-violence, to conscious wrong 
Hardening his heart, say, ‘I believe Him not!” 


Is not this the whole philosophy of Agnosticism? i 

What is true of Faust is also true of Shakespeare. And yet 
while Shakespeareanisms have become imbedded in both the Eng- 
lish and the German languages, Goethe to the mass of English- 
speaking peoples is but a great name. This is, no doubt, in great 
measure due to the lack of able idiomatic translations, a lack es- 
pecially felt in America, where even the ‘‘educated” classes as a 
rule are conversant only with their own tongue. The translation 
by John Anster, LL.D., now offered to the American public by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, of New York, should therefore be 
heartily welcomed. It is not a mere college ‘‘pony” that the 
translator gives us, but a veritable poem. The idiom has been 
preserved when at all possible, Dr. Anster wisely paraphrasing 
when the German idiom would be unmeaning to English eyes an 
ears. As in the original, blank verse is sometimes mingled wit 
the rhyme. The translation, in short, is a faithful reproduction | 
matter and style. a 

The paper, binding, and letter-press are of the best; and he 
publishers can issue such an elegant volume of 360 panes with 7 
illustrations for $1.50 is a marvel. Fi Cou 

Books Received: ‘‘ Upward Steps of Seventy Years,” by Gile 
B, Stebbins ; John W. Lovell Company. ‘Neila Sen” and “M 
Casual Death,” by J. H. Connelly (50 cents); John W Lovell Co, 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


UPRIGHTS AND GRANDS. 


Ss. T. GORDON, 
130 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH 
STREET, NEw YorRK. 

MONTHS on TRIAL for Oc 

Bubier’s Popular Electrician. | 

An Illustrated Monthly Journal, for the Amateur, 
Experimenter and Public. 

BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS. 


“FREE RUSSIA.” 


The only monthly Magazine in the English lan- 
guage telling you all the truth about the condition 
of contemporary Russia. Published in New York 
and London. G. Stepniak and F. Wolchowsky, 
editors. Single copies, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, so cents. New York office, 321 Broadway. 


EAVEN AND HELL, 
—416 pages. 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 
383 pages; paper cover. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Mailed, prepaid, for 14 cents each—zs cents for both 
—by the American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- 
lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union. New York city. 


Lied THE 


“FLAMING SWORD.” 


‘Truth seekers should peruse this foe to ‘‘hand- 
organ” education. 


A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 
upon social, scientific, and philosophical questions. 


The Light of Coming Ages! 


THE DAWN OF BRIGHTER Days! 
§2@8 Send for sample copy. 


CYRUS, 
THE FLAMING SWORD, 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER OF LIFE, 


A newly discovered MINERAL WATER, the 
mse of which will supply important eleme “ts neces- 
sary to health. It will cure the Kidneys, Liver, 
Stomach and all Bowel and Bladde-r diseases. It 
will dissolve calculiand removethem. It removes 
the uric acid from the blood and thus destroys 
Malaria and Chills. It cures Bright’s disease, and 
dis especially recommended for people advanced in 
life, and for general debilitv. For undoubted 
-proofs of this send for pamphlet giving full par- 
ticulars, to J. R. PERRY, Water of Life Co., 34 
South Main street, Wilkes Barre, Pa 
(= Agents wanted everywhere to sell this water. 


in the world is the place where Fuel 

is cheap; where Raw Material is at 

hand, where Labor is content? 
tablishments within its borders, for 


PITTSBURGH, KANSAS. 

WH E N 20 years to come; when any Mining, 
Smelting or Manufacturing industry may find a lavish 
supply of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper 
ores; Timber, Cotton and Wood, adjacent and tribu- 
‘tary by rail; when $1,000,000 capital, and sites at $100 
“per acre, worth $500, are offered as special induce- 
“ments to new manufacturing enterprises,— 


more can Capital ask for a surer in- 
vestment; what other field will give 
to Labor both Zest and Rest? 


WH then, (be you farmer, wage-earner, or 
: 


money-bags,) why don’t you write for 
more detailed information to the 
PITTSBURGH TOWN CO., PrrrspurGH, Kansas? 
A. W. GIFFORD, Genl. Agt. 


coal is only 50 cts. per ton, to all es- 


Woolfall, Clark & Zugalla advertise in this 
number a highly sensational and interesting 
novel. Any book sold by W.,C. & Z. is 
good value for the money.—Adv. 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB- 
lishing Company will send 
ANY Book 
on 
ANY Subject 
published 
ANY Where 
by 
ANY Publisher 
to 
ANY Address 
on 
receipt of price. We pay the postage or 
expressage. 


An Unusual Opportunity. 

Under an ordinance of the Government of 
Ceylon, the tea planters of Ceylon, trading 
under the name of The Ceylon Planters’ Tea 
Co., require agents everywhere on a new 
plan, which assures alife business. Respon- 
sibility a pre-requisite. 

THE CEYLON PLANTERS’ TEA Co., 
4 East Twenty-second street, New York. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

Here is a good word from Dr. T. Eliot 
Tate, Irondale, Ohio: ‘‘Iinclose you $2. 
Place my subscription forward one year. It 
is a grand weekly. I do not want to be 
without it.” We have many professional 
people on our books, including wise clergy- 
men who know they ought to hear what we 
have to say. 


t@ IS THIS YOUR SON, MY LORD? 


A Methodist clergyman says: ‘‘ I received 
a sample copy of the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
issued June 19. I subscribed for it last year; 
but your disbelief in the Bible and Anarch- 
ical views I cannot indorse. I therefore dis- 
continue my subscription. . . . I will 
say that this Anarchical social state that you 
advocate, being one free from law and re- 
straint, is very similar to the Bible idea of 
the kingdom of heaven promised to the poor 
in Luke 6:20. The poor will virtually own 
heaven as much as God himself. God will 
be on an equality with all of his children, the 
same as Christ was on earth. Every one 
will be supremely pleased with God, and all 
in heaven, and do as he pleases, without law 
or restraint outside of himself, as much 
as God himself. I mean by virtually 
owning heaven that God and all in heaven 
will as much conform to the will and pleasure 
of each as though each owned and ruled 
God and all things else. But I believe the 
Bible doctrine that we must have renewed 
natures as well as enlightenment to reach 


ee ae FOR AND READ 


HIS HONOR; 


OR, 
FATE’S MYSTERIES. 


By CYNTHIA EB. CLEVELAND. 


258 pages, paper cover, 50 cents. 


WHAT THE BOOK SAYS :— 


“When the young man first Jaunches his bark 
upon the social sea, he finds thatthe bright attrac- 
tive young lady regards one of unquestioned in- 
tegrity as a dullard, too stupid for anything. He 
has not enough wickedness in him to be interest- 
ing. He soon finds that a reputation for being fast 
is his best passport into society, and as long as 
these standards obtain, immorality will be a pre- 
mium among men.” 

“Colonel Atherton,” she interupted, “it is un- 
manly in you to address me in such language, and 
unwomanly in me to listen.”’ 

‘*Deliberate sin may be atoned for by repentance 
and return to right living, but is there any expi- 
ation in this world for this kind of deformity.” 

The New York ‘‘Sun”’ says: 

“A highly seasonable novel in which characters 
and incidents of all sorts have been so well shaken 
up that the result is, to uso the author’s words, ‘a 
thrilling realistic story of the U. S. Army.’”’ 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Woolfall, Clark & Zugalla, 


Publishers, 


TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK. 


Ss Agents wanted in all parts of the country to 
sell our books. 


ALL WHO WRITE 
(AND WHO DOESN'T ?) 


have use, every now and then, for some device like 
the following :— 
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2nd Descriptive que 


C. BENSINGER & C0, 7Z Dey St, New York: 


WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
ce ae and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
peo onenge of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of ‘“‘Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free toall. Address Secretary K.C,. C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California, 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, HE 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
, 9 West 14th street, New York. 
“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
mnost successful of its kind in the United States.” 
—-lV. Y, World. 
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HE 
BROOKLYN WOMAN’S CONGRESS 


meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, in 
the parlors, 231 St. James place, corner of Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. Religious, Social, Civii, and Po- 
litical questions discussed. Seatsfree. Allinvited. 


Soe AND 


Co-Operative News. 


Devoted to voluntary codperation. Monthly. 50 
cents a year. Sample copy free. 


IMOGENE C. FALES, York Harbor, Me. 
HOW TO KEEP [T! 


GOOD HEALTH Hew rence te: 


HEALTH HELPER. Send stamp for sample copy to the 
editor, Dr. JNO. H. DYE, Buffalo, New York. 


HOW TO CET IT! 


H J. BARRON, 
r Hot Water Heating. 


48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


ne THE LAND O’ CAKES. 


A Book for | BURNS | Every True 


AND THE | 


KIRK. | 


SHOULD HAvEeE It. 


A Review of what the Poet did for the Social 
and Religious Regeneration of the Scot- 
tish People. By ALEX. WEBSTER. 


Second edition. 144 pages, crown 8vo. Paper, 4oc.; 
cloth, 7sc. 


Patriotic Lover of 


Scotchmen. Burns 


Extracts from Reviews: 


“Such well-known poems as ‘The Holy Fair,’ 
‘Holy Willie’s P aver,’ ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘The 
Cotter’s Satu day Night,’ ‘The Address to the 
Deil,’ -The Address to the Unco Guid,’ ‘The Twa 
Dogs,’ and ‘A Man’s a Man for a that,’ are suc- 
cessively ta! en as texts, and the author—in telling 
language, and with manifest fervour of conviction 
—explains their meaning and devel: ps their appli- 
cation. . . . Wecommend this volume tothe many 
who love Burns, and are no lovers of the rigid Cal- 
vinism which he assailed.’’—[Literary World. 


John Stuart Blackie writes: ‘‘Thanks for the 
work. I entirely agree with you that Burns must 
be looked on not only as a great exponent of popu- 
lar song, but a notable force in the religious world 
of Presbyrerian Scotland. In this regard, as you 
well re mark, he performed the same service to the 
Church of his time that the Hebrew prophet did to 
the Jewish Chu'ch of the monatchy.”’ 


Andrew Carnegie writes: ‘‘Many thanks for the 
bo k you h:ve sent me. It shows genuine appre- 
ciation of Burns. He was one of the greatest revo- 
lutionary forces known. Rank and cant are fast 
dying of the wounds he inflicted upon them.”’ 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


] UST RECEIVED. 
I 


Yhe Blind Men and the Devil. By Phineas. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


This is an original, entertaining, and powerful 
economic novel. Its analysis of our monetary sys- 
tem is especially keen. 


Ca Ira; or, Danton in the French Revolution, 
By Laurence Gronlund. 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

This work, which is not so much a biography of 
Danton as a study of the French Revolution, re- 
garded as a preparation for what is yet to come in 
the revolution of society, the fifth act in the drama 
being, in the view of the author, the codperative 
commonwealth t» which he looks for the solution 
of the social questions of the day, will command 
the attention of the thoughtful. 


16 Bhs 


Our Destiny: The Influence of Nationalism 
upon Religion and Morals. By Laurence 
Gronlund, 50 cents; cloth, $r. 

This work is in the line of and supplementary to 
Mr. Gronlund’s previous volumes, *' The Codpera 
tive Commonwealth,” and ‘'Ca Ira; or, Danton in 
the French Revolution,” and discusses elaborately 
the question of Nationalism from the standpoint of 
a Socialist. It deals with those questions now agi- 
tating the public mind, an’ elucidates with power 
the principles which will be the governing elements 
in the ‘‘ New Commonwealth’’ which he believes to 
be not far away. 


Address ISwWENTIETH CENTURY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


that glorious state.” That is to say, he ob- 
jects to this paper, and discontinued taking 
it, notwithstanding that the editor advocates 
principles which, if practiced, would turn the 
world into what he believes heaven to be, 
because the editor does not believe in the 
Methodist God and that the Bible is inspired 
by the Methodist God. Anarchism is all 
right on a Methodist basis and in. heaven, 
but it is all wrong on a common sense basis 
and on earth. Good bye, clerical friend. 
Good luck to you when you get to heaven. 
For our part, we want alittle of your heaven- 
ly Anarchism right here, so as to get accus- 
tomed to what awaits us in the other world ; 
but, no doubt, we are not to enjoy that future 
bliss. Our opinions will keep us outside the 
golden gates. Allright. We will take our 
chances of finding good company among 
those who will be in the same boat with us. 


When you write for a book a/ways men- 
tion the author azd the publisher, if either 
or both are known to you. This will facil- 
itate our work and save us time.and expense 
in hunting up the book for you. 


We make additions to our long lists every 
week; so it will be worth your while to 
make it a practice to glance through these 
lists from time to time. We would also like 
to have you call our attention to any omis- 
sions from our lists. Our aim is to make 
them complete. 


t=" IS THIS YOUR SON, MY LORD? 


Dr. John C, Wyman, of Brooklyn, New 
York, is a well-known and ardent Spiritual- 
ist. He does not agree with our editor on 
matters of religion, but his breadth of mind 
is shown in the following letter, which is re- 
produced here, not because it speaks kindly 
of our editor, but because it speaks well for 
Dr. Wyman: ‘‘I inclose one dollar for six 
months’ advance subscription to TWENTIETH 
CrenTuRY. You know, without further words 
from my pen, how much I appreciate and 
admire courage, candor, and honesty in 
speaking and publishing what you deem to 
be the highest perceptions of truth attained 
by yourself, while, at the same time, you af- 
ford the fullest freedom to your critics and 
opponents tor the expression of their differ- 
ing views. Such a manly and independent 
course of action cannot fail to endear you to 
all lovers of freedom of thought and speech, 
and I do not wonder, therefore, at the phe- 
nomenal success which your TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY has attained. I wish you continued 
and increasing prosperity.”’ This letter em- 
bodies the true spirit of this paper, which is 
and means to bea perfectly catholic medium. 


What better reading can one have for the 
long winter evenings that are coming than 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY? John Shearer, 
of Beattie, Kansas, in the following letter 
expresses what many, no doubt, feel: ‘I 
again send you one dollar for a six-months’ 
subscription to TWENTIETH CENTURY. I read 
it last winter and spring, and would feel 
lonesome this coming winter without it. I 
like the bold and fearless manner in which 
it exposes the wrongdoings of society, and 
also of established religions.” 


Be IS THIS YOUR SON, MY LORD? 


November 6, 1890. 
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ipe: PARALLELED OFFER! 


THE ARENA 


LAND a 


A 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ~ 
Both for Five Dollars a Year. y 


Regular subscription— 


ARENAS oo oe tee $5 00 
TWENTIETH CENTURY.....:....- "2 00 
Totalie ci a5 eee ie ire 7 00 


fey A clear saving of two dollars. 


How the Arena ts regarded by leading thinkers :-— 
Alfred Russell Wallace, LL. D., F. L. S., author of 
“Darwinism,” ‘Malay Archipelago,” etc.; this 
eminent scientist and author writes the editor as 
follows: ‘‘I think you have succeeded in the very ~ 
difficult task of improving on all existing literary 
periodicals. The articles deal with questions of — 
vital interest to every thoughtful person and they — 
are all well written, original, and thorough, with- 
out being heavy.” ie 
Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol. D.D., the distinguished — 
New England clergyman, writes as follows: ‘‘The — 
place that was waiting tor a periodical, not only 
free and able, but catholic and comprehensive— 
fair to every thinker and just to all thought, while ~ 
open to any subject in which our common human- 
ity was concerned—in my judgment you fill, The 
Arena is wider and loftier than any other broad or 
high church. It is the most cosmopolitan ot any 
magazine jn this country or the worid.’”’ ‘ 


Opinions of Critical Journals: 


“Full of mental stimulus, of breadth and vital- — 
ity.”’—[Boston Traveler. 

“The Arena is a fine magazine of the best writ- 
ings.””—[N_ O. Picayune. 

“*At the head of magazine literature of a superior 
sort, and is more particularly designed for edu- 
cated minds.’’—[New York Times. : 

‘‘From the beginning this periodical bas shown 
a comprehensiveness and breadth of plan and a 
liberality in its treatment of current questions of — 
the day which have commended it to thoughtful 
readérs every where.”—[Transcript (Boston.) 

“The Arena must be numbered among the com- 
paratively few periodicals indispensable to all per- 
sons who would keep in the van of current discus- 
sion regarding the important questions of the day.”’ 
—[Beacon (Boston). 

Although less than a year has elapsed since The ~— 
Arena was established, during that time a galaxy © 
of brilliant and exhaustive writers have contrib- 
uted papers for its pages which have rarely been 
equaied in the history of magazine literature, while 
it is safe to say no leading review has in the same 
length of time, discussed so thor ughly and ex- 
haustively the various social, religious, ethical, 
and educational problems, that are pressing upon ~ 
the consideration of our people, as The Arena. ; 

It will be the conscien ious aim and purpose of 
the editor and publisher toshow their appreciation — 
for the liberal patronage bestowed on their review, — 
by a constant endeavor to improve the magazine 
in every possible manner; and to this end no time 
or expense will be spared. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—This great offer—THE ARENA. 
and the TWENTIETH CENTURY combined—is only 
made to subscribers who send money in future. 
Address, 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING CO., _ 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. — 


I 


DIAN A] 


CONTAINS Xe 
THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER 
NATA,” 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. — 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by 

BuURNZ & Co., © 

2% Clinton place, New : York. 

tS Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction. 


Send for circulars. bi: 


“Thomas Paine,” by Hugh O. Pentecost. 
3 cents. eae 


$3. yee ie fine eit aeal Russia’? Boe Besa, 3, $4 50 
4100.51 Hs Beare FX GTROLT SEN E5L SG oe 


WITH THE AUTHOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


os A Zoster Fi unique volume, setting forth the 

_ folly of Materialism, and seeking to divest religion 

of ea gry views and ceremonies.’’—Zion’s 

see 43 Herald 

“Ani ingenious phantasy, in which while exposing 

ss the weakness associat- with manv forms of re- 
- _— ligion, the author reverently exalts what he regards 

as essential truth.”’-—Episcopal Recorder. 
ering to taste and 


Sete t) ay J 
ae Diasphemy. pape nice i a useful purpose.’”’—Congregation 


Ch stian arate The — 
eee ene 


ve rahas: Atheist—sees at 2s 


“The purpose of the book is to elevate the simple 
he Christian Church and 


Pests of Christianity.” — Advance, Chicago, 


; lishnes: 2S long drawn out,” -New Or- [FF ou Not wanting i in a spirit of full reverence for the 
18. e : si jee - essential truths of Gods universe.”’ — Christian 
: 7 Rew a Register. Se 


sat sincerely devotional frame of mind is mani- 
fested in these pages.’’—New York Tel- gram. 


‘ Refreshing asa Bight of Beulah land itself,’’— 


5 eee th the fear ex resse 
th : p Scat Posts : 


the oe the. world masy be 


50 cents. 5 


Saeeng, ee 
teens ray, ean Meslier. 


a ee Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
-abjured religious dogmas, and left as Azs 
tast will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 
eee the above: work, which he entitled 


33 pages. Price i in paper covers, 50 cents; in 
“y ea 5 Or. In German, cloth, $x. f 


: Where.) is the Penis, 
a! _ With Flame so bright, 
That, when it is lit, 

‘There is ‘Daylight ? 

8 Park place, New York city, foot of 
ith ave. ‘“‘L” Station. (See adv. of ‘‘ Day- 
light” on first cover cies: Bort du. 


Natural Law 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


(Not a “Spiritistic ” book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S. E. 


Contents: 


Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, 
Growth, Deatn, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification, 


(2 438 pages, c/ofh, authorized American edition, 
reduced from $1 to 50 cents. 


All Materialists and Agnostics shculd read this 
book, not sarpieety but with a desire to see the 
sienificance of the facts suggested. 


The ‘‘ Christian Union” says of it: “‘Its original- 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” 


Another journal says: ‘Those who fail to read 
it will suffer a serious loss ” 


Address “TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


OF DRUMMOND’S 


“ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” 


with a reply to some of its conclusions, 
LARNED. 


THE BEST REPLY YET MADE 


to Drummond's great work, showing the absurdity 
and inadequacy ot some of its analogies, and 
especially the narrowness of Drummond in con- 
founding Religion with Christ:anity. 


Printed on heavy paper in large clear type. 
8v0, 46 pages, 40 cents, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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THE 


Skeleton and the Rose. 


By HENRY FRANK. 


From Judge Albion W. Tourgee (author of Fool’s 
Errand): ‘‘ lam indebted to you for much pleas- 
ure derived from reading *The Skeleton and the 
Rose.’ I have an infinite reverence for one who 
has the courage to write in verse, and not a little 
envy him his privilege.” 

From Wallace Bruce, poet and lecturer: ‘‘Ias- 
sure you thatI read your welcome volume of verses 
with great pleasure in the land of flowers, to the 
music of the whispering pines I heartily bespeak 
the best fortune to your new volume which I am 
delightea to hear is soon to be published.” 


_ KF Elegantly bound in cloth, $x. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Rival of ‘‘Les Miserables.’’ 
TH EK 


Rag-Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. 

A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
tamic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this— 
masterpiece achieved the greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before His 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 
oe Better than I,” wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat 

you have provei the royalty of genius and 
ie divinity of love.”’ 


What Great Critics Think of It: 


Heinrich Heine: ‘‘ The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role.” 

Victoria, Queen of pagiadd (to ee Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play int 
such misery in the 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘Itis the teint of Paris.” 

Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 


325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c, 
Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 
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COPYRIGHT 1890, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


OUR “INDEPENDENT” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Holds Ink for a Week’s Use, and is fitted with a superior Gold Pen to suit any writer. 
We have a book of testimonials and Price List which we would 


J: OX AIL RICH  &° CO; 
106 AND 108 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


ple think our pens are the best in use. 
like to send you. 


THE “ECONOMY” WALL DESK. 


to me. 


An elegant piece of furniture, beautifying your home, office, laboratory, 
library, private office, bank or store, and an indispensable convenience to 
- either, occupying no floor space whatever, and filling the place in every par- 
ticular of a floor desk of far greater proportions. 
is indeed a pleasure to use one, 


Those-who have them say it 
Listen to what the 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Pastor of Plymouth Church, gestae’ ; 
and Editor of the Christian Union, Baye 


“It seems tome the biggest multum in the smallest parvo yT have ever seen. 
For convenience of packin 
the famous bee cells ; and for convenience of getting at the store, the bee ce!ls 
are nowhere in comparison. It makes easy observance of the motto: 
for everything. and everything in its place.’ 
this desk into a deskless home, I shall have put that home under obligations 


awav much store in small space, it competes with 


‘A place 
If any words of mine can put 


Signed, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Orders for special work solicited. Send for illustrated catalogue to 


CORTLAND DESK COMPANY, Limited, 


Please mention this paper. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


PAUL GROSSER, 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


A large variety of Blank Books and Commercia! 


Stationery. 


(eS TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 
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Cc ONLY 
50° PRINTING OUTFIT) Se 
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ean make ONES at penne: or selling outfits, 
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INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Fulton 8t,N. ¥.City 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishment in the 

World for the treatment of Hair and 

Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 

fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth Free. 

kles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 

Oily Skin, Acne, Froese Black: 

heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 

Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 

Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 

ete. Consultation free at office or by letter. 

128 page book on all sKin and scalp affections and their 

treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receipt of 10cts. 

JOHN HH. WOODBURY,- Dermatologist, 
123 West 42d St., New Work City. 


WouoD .URYW’S FACIAL SOAP fer the 
‘Skin and Scalp, at Driqgists or by mail, EO cents. 
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ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 


Guaranteeing 50,000 Cirenlation, For 10¢ 
(silver) your name will be inserted and copy 
mailed you accompanied by positive proof that 
your nameissentto 50.000 Publishers, Ad- 
vertisers, Mfrs.,.nd others, and from these 
you will receive hundreds, probally thous- 
: ands, of valuable Samples, Papers, Books, 
ee Mavazines, ete., ALL FREE. Always address 

Va ) AMKHRICAN DIRECTORY CO., Buffalo, N. Y- 
2 Vernon Hitt,Va —Gunrs: I have already received 
Meee’, more thin 1 000 parcels of mail, and still they come, 
We aN scores of newspapers, magaziues, etc., for whieh I had 


Sabo Lage 10 to 250 each before. BR. T. amas. 
FOURTH AVENUE, 


HOLMAN’S, ae NEW YORK, 


PULMONIC SYRUP. 


A certain and pleasant botanical remedy for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, 
Colds, Croup, Influenza, and all diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. This preparation is made from 
an old English recipe, and has been long and fav- 
orably known. Price 25, socents and $1. 


| SHORTHAND 
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» is a SRA ONine of 
information by the 
ditor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


SH ORTHAN instruction 


by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. ook 
and circulars free. ANK HARRISON, Sten 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


Private 


Just ees 


New edition (2oth), pocket volume, bound in cloth, 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 


and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 


on Nervous Prostration produced by unnatural 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, bv H. J. 
JORDAN, M. D., formerly eieae the late Dr. Se- 
queira and Dr. Pereira, o e Aldersgate School 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon- 
don, England. Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, di- 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, New 


York, Consultations daily, 10to 2; evenings 6till8, 
Complete LADIES GUIDL 


T O K Oo L @) G Y Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pages free. 


Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo. 7157 La Salle St. , Chicago. 
IN HASTE & REPENT 
AT LEISURE is poor policy. 


- MARRY To choose wisely read the 
peuphiet SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rev. Jesse 
Pesaran. or Harmony of the Temperaments in 

True Marriage telling for the first time the phy- 

siology of ‘* fallingin love,” and ‘‘how to know 

when one meets one’s own true mate ’—the 


ere knowledge of acertainsign. 10 te 
ealth Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 25 
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new preface 


Tee Saltus. : ‘T2mo. 


$1.25. 


ine Meio OF Woumess By Ec 
Saltus. 312mo. Cloth, gilt S : 


Acnosticism, and other Essays. 
Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Ev: 
Do,” ‘* Miriam Balestier,” 
Lives,” etc.) With . prologue b 
Robert G. Ingersoll. “r2mo. Clot 
top, $1. 50s See oa 


Be Cram: : iiton, . 


MAN AND Lazor, 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Cloth, Br. 


Comrr’s Pos TIVE PHILOSOPHY. By Auguste . 
Comte. Translated by Harri 
neau, 8vo. Cloth, gi 


ee! vol. 
Tue BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC. ‘By il) 
R. Goodloe. One volume, large 1: 


Cloth, with portrait of the author, $1 
A book which ieee Amerie bane hav: 


read. 


= . 


Tue Evin THAT Mn Do. By E rat Fay 
cett (author of ‘‘ Divided Lives, 
iam Balestier,” etc., etc). I2mo, 


gilt top, $1. Bee 50 ees 
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Best grade American Stem-winders—i 
cases, 7 jewels, 7-50; 9 jewels, $8 ;:x 
i jewels, $10 315 jewels, adjusted, $x 
oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4- 
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$14.50 for best grade, full jeweled, 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled 


Silverine. 
$10 more 


NEW MODEL “OTTO. WET’ ‘ST: 


is unequaled in quality and price. | bd 
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For same quality.” hunting, a 
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Best Watch-work in the world.- Ov 
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1882, of Ibsen’s writings, ana the first to ntroduc 
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of his most ‘powerful and popular dramas 

the translator, giving her 
the questions w 
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 §. T. GORDON, 
130 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH 


ss STREET, New York. 

ERE hand, where Labor is content? 

v8 2 _ PITTsBURGH, KANSAS. 

fF coal is only 50 cts. per ton, to all es- 
tablishments within its borders, for 

its 20 years to come; when any parry 

elting or Manufacturing industry may find a lavish - 

'y of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper 

Timber, Cotton and Wood, adjacent and tribu- 

‘rail; when $1,000,000 capital, and sites at $100 
$500, are offered as special induce- 


‘DAYLIGHT’ 


LAMP. 


Central draft, of course. 


BEST LIGHT 


in the world is the place where Fuel 
is cheap; where Raw Material is at 


J. M. L. Bascocx. 
“JUSTICE FOR THE CREATORS OF WEALTH,” 


e, worth ; 
to new manufacturing enterprises,— 
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ail. Me Stee Et Zest and Rest? = “It ought, from its style and purpose, to be the ane ah eget ae 
or rit eae tes vou f bet aes carer cr sensation of the year.”’— Hartford Post. 
‘ q 
\ IH Rcney haan) ative agar oy eck od | Highly commended by Hugh O. Pentecost. 38 Park Place 
7V 88 more detailed information to the 382 Pages, - - - 650 Cents. NEW YORK. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
readers allowed 10 per 
cent discount from cata- 
logue prices, 
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383 pages ; paper cover. 


“3 By Emanuel Swedenborg. 53 AND 55 STATE STREET, Largest like establishment in the world, First- 

. prepaid, for 14 cents each—2; cents for both Albany, N. Y., class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 

e American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 

‘Society, 20 Cooper Union. New York city. Dealer in Rare and Curious chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 

a ‘ EXCHANGING A SPECLALTN. Wholesale prices 

BARRON L : olesale prices 
Bp hace a, BOOKS. ; to dealers. Illustrated Catalegues Free. ] 
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EARS Soap? 


versal. 


Free Political Institutions: 
Their Nature, Essence, and Maintenance. 


An abridgment and rearrangement of 
LYSANDER SPOONER'S “ TRIAL BY JURY.” 
Edited by VICTOR YARROS. 

25 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The works below are in the interest of Purity, 
not of Pruriency. We wish our attention called to 
any work on our list that ought zoz fo be there, 
and to any work zot on our list that ought to be 
Woman’s Emancipation From Sex 
Slavery is one of the tendencies of the times. We 
aim to lead in a// emancipation movements. 


DEPARTMENT OF SEXOLOGY. 


Ancient Sex Worship, showing how the Cross, the 
Tiiad or Trinity, and many other religious 
symbols originated in the sex nature, and giv- 
ing many other facts illustrating the extent to 
which sexuality inspired art, literature, p:li- 
tics,and religion. Aremarkable book. Cloth $1. 

An Experiment in Marr:age. 
A suggestive solution of the marriage problem. , 
Thisis by-a brother of*‘Edward Bellamy, authcr 
of “Looking Rackward.” 

Besant, Mrs. Annie. 
Is, and as It Should Be. 


Bellamy, Charles J.: 


Paper. soc.; cloth, $1. 
t Was, as It 
Paper, 25¢.; limp cloth, 


Marriage: As 


Law of Population.- Paper 30c. 
Campbell, Rachel. The Prodigal Daug 
appalling sacrifice of girls and women to sus- | 
tain ‘‘virtue’’ and marriage. 
Cook. Mrs. Dr. E.G.. For Mothers and Daughters. 


Cottinger, Prof. H.M. Rosa, the Educating Mother. 
Written for mothers and young ladies ofage. $1. 
Science of a N i 
The standard work on the sub- 


y, Mrs. E.B, Relations of the Sexes. Cloth, $1. | 
Elements of Social Science—physical—sexual—na- 
Claims to reveal the cause ana 
cure of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy. 


hter. Shows | 


Cowan, John, M 
pages, 8vo, $2. 


tural religion. 


Ferris, Benj.G. Originof Species. A new theory. 
Physiological Marriage. 
designed to set the people to thinking. Radica 


Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense. 


Foreordained: A Story ot Heredity, and of special 
parentalinfinences. Byan Observer. go pages. 

Fowler, O. S. Maternity; or, The Bearing and 
Nursing of Children, including Female Educa- 
tion and Beauty: $1. 


Holcombe, Dr, William H. The Sexes: Here and 


Hollick, Dr. F. The Marriage Guide. 
trated, and well suited for reference. 

Hooker, Isabella Beecher, 
tities and Fidelities. 


Womanhood : Its Sanc- 
This is a very able and 
attractive work on motherhood, the social evil, 
and kindred subjects. 
How tobe Happy Though Married. Being a hand. 
By a graduate in the Colle 


50c.; cloth, 75¢. 


book to marriage. 

of Matrimony. Cloth, $1.25. 
Hunt, H. J.: Is Marriage a Failure? 15 pages, sc. 
A book forevery man, A companion to 
Why Not, a book for every woman. soc; cloth, — 


I. 

Kirby, Georgiana B. Transmission. A variation | 
of character through the mother. 
25¢ ; cloth, soc. 

Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Physiology ap 
plied to the selection of congenial companions 
for life, including directions to the married for 
living together Affectionately and Happily.. 


Applied to. the Improve~+ 
ment of Offspring; including directions con- 
cerning the strongest ties and the most sacred 
and momentous relations of life. 

Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and Facts applied 
toHuman Improvement. 288 pages; illustrated. 


Love and Parentage. 


Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of Exces- 
sive and Perverted Sexuality. Paper, esc. 
Crzative Science ; or, Manhood, Womanhoo 
their Mutual Inter-relations and Adaptations, 
as taught by phrenology and physiology One 
large octavo volume. 

Marriage, its History and Cere- 

monies, with a phrenological and physiological 

exposition of the qualifications for happy mar- 

216 pages; illustrated. $1. 

Gedues, Prof. Patrick, and 
The Evolution of Sex. 
work on the subject. 
many remarkable discoveries. 
edition costs several dollars. 
ours,with all its numerous illustrations, for 6o0c. 

Holbrook, Dr. M. L. Marriage and Parentage, 
Sanitary and Physiolegical Relations. 

Pirturition Without Pain. 


. Arthur Thompson: 
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The authors have made 

The English 
You can have 
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Lew's, Dio. Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. 3-0 
- ~ pages, $2. A book for every parent to give to 
Seis childs. ~ : 3 j Graal 
Love, Mariage, and Divorce: A discussion be- 
- tween Henry James, Horace Greeley. and Ste- | 
phen Pearl Andrews, Including the final re-— 
pliesof Mr. Andrews rejected by the New York | — 
“Tribune,” and a subsequent discussion, occur. | ©U4* . : 2 ) ¢ 
ing twenty years later, between Mr James and 7a; re 5 ag pS 
cr. Andrews. 35 cents. ~ = | 3 ~ 7 ; ett zs 
Marwedel, Emma, Coakeious Motherhocd. Clo., $2. | A GREAT OF fe 
Monk, Maria. Convent Mysteries. Monks and | = kets: Ae ‘a 
_. their Maidens. soc.; cloth, 75c. t3 Bg RES Gees orenee ng rsh Pia cuas yin oe ian es BRD 
Miller, Dr. E.P. Vital Forces: How Wasted and | First Series (15 Nos.) $1.00. 


; how Preserved. soc. : ey oars a Series (1q Nos.) $1. 
Napheys, Dr. George H. Physical Life of Woman. | Second Series (19 Nos.) $1.60 


pages. 259,0co copies sold. Cloth, $1.50. j 
_Newinan, Dr, John B. The Philosophy of Genera- | 

tion. Paper, soc. : 
Newton, A. E. Prenatal Culture. Relativetosys. 


tematic method of moulding the tendencies of | 
offspring before birth. esc. 


Advice to the maiden, wife.and mother. 426| First and Second Series (34 Nos.) $2 


‘Goo =) BIRST SERIES — 


Owen, Robert Dale. Moral Physiolegy. Atrea- | 9 Site 
é Bie RUE ponaionons Illustrated with a zronts Pe Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and ph 
Pedder, H. C. Man and Woman. Considered in | _°PhY- By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson 


their relations to each other and to the world. | 2 Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, an 


~~ Cloth, $1. : | fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. - 

Pendleton, Mrs, Hester. The Parents’ Guide for | ,, Solarand Planetary Evolution: How suns an 
the Transmission of Desired Qualities to Off | | worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P 
spring, and Childbirth made easy. 212 pp., $1. | +‘ Serviss. — S ei ee ene 

Philanthropus. Institution of Marriage, and Re- | | Evolution of the Earth: The story of ge 


markable Divorce Cases. 446 pages. Cloth, $1. ae STi als : 
Pike, J. W. Fallacies of Free Love. oc. ae tee) Fae By_Dr. Lewis G. Janes: : eer ayy 
Platt, Rev. S.-H. Heredity. Responsibility in Pa- | 5. Evolution of Vegetal Lite: How life begins. 
rentage; or, the Influences of Heredity. 1oc. | Mr. William Potts. 4 4 4 
Shepherd, Mrs. E.R. For girls. A special physi- | 6, Evolution of Animal Life: The order 
_ology. Cloth, $:. 


; ‘ ; cal evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. 
Cae Core Bpecial Bey siology for Vouts 7. The Descent of Man: His Bie antiquity 
Shew, Dr. Pregnancy and Childbirth, with cases gr owth.. By ee ok Cope ae : 
showing the remarkable effects of water treat- | 8. Evolution of the Mind. By Ri 
_. ment in mitigating the pains and perils of the | - M. D. : 
S Nese state. se ee a : ; 
Letters to Women on Midwifery an iseases o : pee : ry By Z StaneyS ac 
By cusen. Deccsipteen dastectical. 432 DP. $ros, | 2 Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
Sizer, Nelson. Who Should Marry, Right Selec- zz. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. 
tion in Marriage, The How and the Why. In | ge. Proofs of Evolution. By Nel xe 
this is shown what temperaments and mental 13. Evolution as Related to Reli - 
characteristics shuuld unite in wedlock. Fully 3+ ohn W. Chadwick oe 
Bisel oe 4: | 14 fhe Philosophy of Evolution 
Thoughts on Domestic Life; or, Marriage Vindi- + Prevailing Systems. By Starr 
cated, and Free Love Exposed. Paper. 25¢. ‘15. The Effects of Evolution on th 
zation. By Minot J. Savage. 


Speacer, Herbert. A Theory of Population. Paper, 2 
25C. ty ee , : Sao 
cues ie H.R. Why ene Be pe eaey tor]. : 10 Cents Each. _ 
whic the American @Medica ssociation eee cae dime 
awarded a gold medal. This is an earnest. Phe Gre eae ee in 
scholarly ani convincing exposure of the evil: late cae ee $2 post-paid. oe 
and prevalence of Abortion. soc.;cloth, $1. : P ae 2 Bee EE : 
‘Stillman, J. W. ‘The Mormon Question: Its Legal | ,,. Extremely entertaiiine one 
and Constitutional Aspects. It advocates the edca of Abe: dy tees NE BE 
tight of Mormons to work out their own salva- then y, making a smooth, even path for the 
ON AE ERK OME NAY ESS nary mind to move forward on, so that the g 
Studley, M. J. What Our Girls Qught to Know. $1. | Conprehension of the subject may be made 
Terry, Samuel H, Controlling Sex in Generation. [Brooklyn Citizen. TS eae ; 
‘The physical law influencing sex inthe embryo | et het "itty as ee aay a 
of man and brute, and its direction to produce §~ The whole Evolution The 
male or female offspring at will. With an ap- | in simple popular language t J 
pendix of eorne poral proofs. aa edition, | Some of the numbers a=s illustr. 
revised and corrected. 200 pages. $r. Address T'wEn’ 
The Comstock Laws. Their unconstitutionality — : Address T ee 
pee ey akon ase oe speech. : RSRE See Ain se) Soe 
so Parton's, Leland’s, Pillsbury’s, Bennett’s, |  SGRECOND SERIES 
and Rawson s opinions relative thereto. 15c. : a _ SECOND SERIES 
The Strikeofa Sex: ‘The female sex of the United The Scope and Principles of the Evoluti 
States go on a strike, claiming their right of osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
ownership of their own bodies, and the right to | 17 The Moral and Religious Aspect 
say when and how many children they should |“ ~ Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Dr 
bear. Paper, socents. es 18. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Rob 
_ The Truth about Love. A Proposed Sexual Moral- ‘Eccles, M.D. _ Lia ae ene vee 
ity based on the doctrine of evolution and re- 19. A Study of Matter and Motion. — 
cent discoveries in medical science. Cloth, $2. - Adams. ee : 
Tolstoi, Count: The Kreutzer Sonata. Exposes | 90, Primitive Man, By Z. Sidney Sampson 
vice in marriage. The greatest unmasking | 2;, The Growth of the Marriage Relation. 
Lust hashad in manyaday. A work worthy Staniland Wake. © 
of being chewed and digested. 25c.; cloth, $r. 22. The Evolution of the State. By JohnA T 
Wake, C. Staniland: Growth of the Marriage Re- 23. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheld 
lation. An able essay, 10 cents. : 24, The Evolution of Medical Science. By 
Trall, Dr. R.T. Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. -  G. Eccles, | } ed Sed cas So ee a 
Mysteriesof Man. Numerousillustrations. $2. | 3., Evolution of Arms and Armor. — 
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'_ ‘Mark Twain’s new book is, in my opinion, the 
‘best bit of work he has everdone. That is meant 
to be very high praise, because Iam fond of Mark 
Twain’s writings, and believed that he would 
never do anything better than ‘‘Tom Sawyer.” 
This new book is the best of all his works, because 
its moral purpose is so high and the lesson it 
teaches so plainandimportant. ... { 

Mark Twain has drawn a terrible indictment 
against priestcraft, kingcraft, and aristocracy, an 
indictment which will be read without fear or an- 
er, because he is writing of a period long gone 
y. But it does not require much brightness to 
see how perfectiy all that he says applies to our 
owntimes.... , 

_ What the author has failed to say in the text the 
artist, Daniel Beard, has said in the illustrations that 
profusely ornament the book. When he draws 
one tree, the roots of which are capitalism, monop- 
oly, etc., and the fruit of which isa man hanging 
‘by the neck, and another tree the roots of which 
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in King Arthur’s Court.” 


- ae By MARK ‘TWAIN. 


A Keen and Powerful Satire on Nobility, Royalty, Chattel 
4 7 and Wage Slavery. 


It is to English Nobility and Royalty what Don Quixote was to Ancient 
Chivalry. 
Six Hundred Pages; more than Two Hundred Illustrations. 


“This book contains the brightest humor, the keenest satire, the deepest pathos, of any 
i. work published for many years. 


‘In fine cloth, gold stamp.................20006. $3 oo - In fine full seal Russia.....................2.44. $4 52 
4 00 
We pay the postage or expressage. 
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Hugh O. Pentecost’s Opinion of this Book, 


yg from a review in TWENTIETH CENTURY of May 1, 1890: 


are free trade, free land, free men, with every de- 
sirable thing for fruit, no one can fail of knowing 
what he means. And so, too, of his picture of the 
stork (capitalist) drinking from the narrow neck of 
a bottle (natural opportunities), and the dog (labor) 
licking up a little of what drops from the capital- 
ist’s bill, the meaning is clear and plain. You will 
also find the picture of a priest kicking a king who 
kicks a nobleman who kicks a workingman. You 
will find several pictures of workingmen dragging 
a ball and chain and carrying a burden of taxation 
that are very suggestive. But perhaps as good an 
illustration as the book contains is the triple pic- 
ture entitled, ‘‘ Brother to Dirt Like That.” There 
are three vignettes, one showing the king and the 
peasant in appropriate attitudes, another showing 
a Southern slave driver and negro, and the third a 
capitalist and laborer. In each picture the face of 
the poor man is the nobler, but that of the rich 
man isimperious and haughty. These three pic- 
tures are enough to bring tearstoone’seyes, . . 


_ (ae We have secured the agency for this great work. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


¢ 
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“A broad burlesque of Christian symbolism. The 
book fails from the beginning.””—Independent. 


“A watery book — weak and insipid.” — The 
Church, Philadelphia. 


_ “*Grossly and offensively shocking to taste and 
Eprety — stupid and vulgar blasphemy.’ — 

hurchman, New York. 

 ‘*Theauthor—an adventurous Atheist—sees only 

mockery and sham in the Christian Church and 

_the worship of God.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’—New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 


f “An attack on revealed religion.”—N. Y. Times. 


a 


_ “We sympathize with the fear expressed in the 
*postface’ that the effect upon the world may be 
pernicious.’’—Interior, Chicago. 


i. 
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4 Y ARRANGEMENT WITH THE AUTHOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
. Publishing Company will issue a new edition of 


) “INQUIRENDO ISLAND.” 


By HupOoR GENONE. 


Read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,” and then take your choice : 


“ A singular and unique volume, setting forth the 
folly of Materialism, and seeking to divest religion 
7 Sap ese ae tae views and ceremonies.’’—Zion’s 

erald. 


“An ingenious phantasy, in which while exposing 
the weakness associated with many forms of re- 
ligion, the author reverently exalts what he regards 
as essential truth.”—Episcopal Recorder. 


“7 a book with a useful purpose.”—Congregation- 
alist. 


“The purpose of the book is to elevate the simple 
truths of Christianity.’’— Advance, Chicago. 


“Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the 
essential truths of God's universe.” — Christian 
Register. 


‘A sincerely devotional frame of mind is mani- 
fested in these pages.’’—New York Telegram. 


“Refreshing asa sight of Beulah land itself.’”’”— 
Hartford Post. 


 {@Send in your orders now. 353 pages. 50 cents. 


A Address Twentieth Century. 
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Unitarianism. 


Statements sent free on application to Worcester 
P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Books loaned. 


Price Reduced to 25 Cents. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Toustror’s LATEsT Work. 


Translated by BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
Only complete edition. 

The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 

uritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

ee" In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


DIANA, 


CONTAINS 


THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER 
SONATA,” 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by 
BURNZ & Co., 


2% Clinton place, New York. 
@® Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction, 
Send for circulars. - 


jee THE LAND O’ CAKES. 


A Book for | BURNS | Every True 


Patriotic | AND THE Lover of 


| 
KIRK. | 


SHOULD HAveE Ir. 


A Review of what the Poet did for the Social 
and Religious Regeneration of the Scot- 
tish People. By ALEX. WEBSTER. 


Second edition. 144 pages, crown 8vo, Paper, 4oc.; 
cloth, 75c. 


Extracts from Reviews: 


‘*Such well-known poems as ‘The Holy Fair,’ 
‘Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ ‘The Address to the 
Deil,’ ‘The Address to the Unco Guid,’ ‘The Twa 
Dogs,’ and ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that,’ are suc- 
cessively taken as texts, and the author—in telling 
language, and with manifest fervour of conviction 
—explains their meaning and develops their appli- 
cation, . . . Wecommend this volume tothe man 
who love Burns, and are no lovers of the rigid Cal- 
vinism which he assailed.”’—[Literary World. 


John Stuart Blackie writes: ‘‘Thanks for the 
work. Ientirely agree with you that Burns must 
be looked on not only as a great exponent of popu- 
lar song, but a notable force in the religious world 
of Presbyterian Scotland. In this regard, as you 
well remark, he performed the same service to the 
Church of his time that the Hebrew prophet did to 
the Jewish Church of the monarchy.” 


Andrew Carnegie writes: ‘‘Many thanks for the 
book you have sent me. It shows genuine appre- 
ciation of Burns. He was one of the greatest revo- 
lutionary forces known. Rank and cant are fast 
dying of the wounds he inflicted upon them.” 
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Scotchmen. Burns 


Superstition in all Ages 
RY ae 
Jean Meslier. 


a Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
abjured religious dogmas, and left as Azs 
last will and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 
death, the above work, which he entitled 


‘“* COMMON SENSE,” : 
339 pages. Price in paper covers, 50 cents; in 
cloth, $x. In German, cloth, $1. 
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which is rapidly supplanting tea and coffee asa national beverage. VAN HOUTEN’S 
Cocoa is universally declared to be porsen pure, free from fat, easily digested, — 

delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any depressing after- 
effects. It was introduced into the household of the late Emperor of Germany 
upon high recommendation. The senior physician of the London Court Hospital 
7 = has used this brand of Cocoa formany years. It is strongly recommended to Stu- 
dents and all whose duties involve much wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons 

it has earned the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—‘*BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” P 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa. Please — 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. It is put upin one- — 
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Holland. 
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Each number contains Mr. Pentecost’s address of the preceding Sunday, delivered in Liberal League 
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street and Eighth avenue, New York, at 8 p. m. By 


Motto: ‘\HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 
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mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 

Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 
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Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of peace- — 
ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal — 
cordiality, fairness, and respect. aS 
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; HUGH O. PENTECOST, Edior. 


“EFflear the Other Side.” 


I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
and I mean to say it. 
_ I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 
_ I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 


_ terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
_ ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
ood of business. 

I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
* practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 
on any kind of business. . 

I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 


- against his will. 
I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 


are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 
Ibelieve debts should not be collected by physical force. 
I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 
___ I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 
_ free gift. 
I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
- divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 
sion of what he justly obtains. 
I believe that women should be as free as men; that they should 
_ have complete control of their persons. 
I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
_ and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
_ tosuit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
ernment. 
_ I believe in government, but notin ‘Ze Government ; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 
I believe in social order, but, not in statute laws enforced by 
_ armed policemen. 
I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
Be tatn nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 
_ weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 
_ I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 
_ I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 
Bae 
I believe there is no personal God. 
I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. 
I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 
_ termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 
I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 
I believe in honesty, cleanness ot life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 
liness, love, peace, and freedom. 
_ I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 
_ piness of others. 
_ I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 
I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
_ happier yet. Hucu O. PENTECOST. 


I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal - 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responsible for no opinions found tn thts paper except his own. 


THE recent tidal wave that swept across the country 
against the Republican party was a sign that paternal- 
ism in government is not popular, when the people un- 
derstand what it means. Thomas B. Reid, Matthew 
Quay, John Wanamaker, the force bill, and the Mc- 
Kinley bill have been object lessons that the people 
can understand. The logical outcome of Republican- 
ism is State Socialism. The logical outcome of De- 
mocracy is Anarchism. Just now the people seem to 
have taken a lunge toward Anarchism. But they are 
swayed so much by impulse, so little by reason, that 
they are liable to lunge the other way next year. 


“Ir those persons who constitute what is called the 
Church were influenced by a sense of justice, they could 
not rest until all compulsory taxation were abolished 
or until Church property is taxed as other property 
is. Every argument for the taxation of any property 
applies to Church property. To tax other property and 
leave Church property untaxed is to give the Church 
State aid; is to compel Protestants to help support 
Catholic churches, and Catholics to help support Pio 
testant churches, and Gentiles to help support Jewish 
synagogues, and Jews to helpsupport Christian churches, 
and non-religious persons to help support them all. This 
is so unjust that one would think every Christian and 
every Jew would earnestly protest against it. The 
churches and synagogues have and should have a per- 
fect right to exist and prosper, but they should not re- 
ceive help from compulsory taxation. Religion, like 
everything else, should have a fair field, but no monop- 
olistic favors. The struggle for existence is beneficent 
in the result of the survival of the fittest, and no per- 
son or institution should be helped or hindered by 
statute laws backed up by policemen. 


Ir a man does not wish to drink intoxicating liquors, 
let him refrain from drinking them, but let him not 
attempt to prevent by force others who do wish to 
drink them from doing so. The habit of drinking in- 
toxicants, in my opinion, is a bad habit, but it is not 
nearly so bad as the habit of interfering with other peo- 
ple’s personal liberty. These observations apply with 
equal forceto the selling of intoxicating liquors, Drunk- 
ards are bad, but they are not nearly so intolerable as 
prohibitory sumptuary laws. If you wish me to advo- 
cate temperance in the use of intoxicants, or even total 
abstinence, I will do so, and can doso with enthusiasm, 
but I will oppose prohibitory laws with might and 
main, 
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THERE are no natural rights. A natural right implies 
the existence of a God to confer it and reveal its defi- 
nition. But there is no God who can confer or reveal 
such aright. Spencer’s famous law of equal freedom, 
namely, that a man has a right to do whatsoever he 
pleases provided that in the doing of it he does not in- 
fringe the equal right of another, is entirely arbitrary. 
It is an admirable rule of conduct on which to agree, 
but there is no such natural law of equal freedom. A 
person may injure another without violating any nat- 
ural right, but by doing so he renders himself liable to 
be injured in turn. Experience in society teaches what 
course of conduct produced the least friction and the 
most happiness, and as men grow wiser they more 
particularly pursue that course. What experience has 
thoroughly demonstrated to be expedient we generally 
calla natural right, but we are mistaken. There are 
no natural rights. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires : — 


What does Mr. Pentecost mean “by passive resistance? What 
shall the workingmen do against their oppressors according to his 
teaching of passive resistance? What would bethe consequence of 
such a resistance? 

Passive resistance means' resistance unaccompanied 
by aggressive attack. Forexample: A strike, in which 
no physical injury to property or life is inflicted by the 
strikers, is a mode of passive resistance. To take pos- 
session of a bit of vacant land as if it belonged to you 
and not to go off it until you are put off by force, 
and then to go on it again as soon as the policeman is 
out of sight, would be passive resistance. Not to pay 
rent, and endure eviction, as some of the Irish do, is 
passive resistance. Passive resistance is different from 
non-resistance. Non-resistance means no resistance, 
Passive resistance means resistance carried as far as it 
can be without an aggressive physical attack. If 
smitten on the cheek, a non-resistant would get out of 
his assailant’s way, but a passive resistant would dis- 
pute the invasion by presenting the other cheek. He 
would not strike back, nor fall down, nor run away. He 
would obstinately stand his ground until he was over- 
powered. 

In my opinion passive resistance requires the truest 
kind of courage, and constitutes the most powerful 
weapon that can be used against oppressors. The man 
who gives a policeman the most trouble is he who does 
not attack him, and who yet will not go with him, un- 
less he is carried. If laboring people understood the 
art of passive resistance, they could hang like a corpse 
to their oppressors until they would gladly shake them 
loose. But the impotency of laboring people is in that 
they submit or strike back. By doing either they 
weaken their position. 


Moritz Scuirr, of this city, says :— 


I cannot agree with you in your land theory. Your efforts to get 


vacant land free seem to me like energy misplaced. Neither you. 


nor this generation will see the day when, of their own will, land 
speculators will give up their land. Slavery would have never 
been abolished if the freeing of the slaves had been left to the 
slave owners; and if the land question is ever settled it will have 


.criminality of possessing more land than they need to 
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to be done by force. If people want to improve their condition — 
they can do it by codperative workshops, stores, and building as- — 
sociations, 

Until vacant land is free the land question will not © 
be settled. But vacant land cannot be set free by — 
force. No laws could ever be devised that would de- — 
termine what land is vacant, That can only be de- 
cided by persons who would shrink from possessing — 
more land than they need. If it will take a very long — 
time for people to reach the condition wherein they 
will refuse to oppress and rob their neighbors through © 
the possession of vacant land, that is our misfortune, — 
but it does not follow that the land question can be — 
settled before they reach that condition. The single 
tax or land nationalization schemes, even if we could — 
get them into operation, would still leave the land — 
question unsettled. There is no right thing to do but — 
to educate the people, one by one, to understand the 


use. Education is a slow process, but there is no other j 
that is any faster. y 7 
As for codperative workshops, stores, and building 
associations, when successful they help a few persons — 
infinitesimally, but even if carried to perfection they — 
would still leave the four great robbers at age 
rent-taker, the interest-taker, the profit-taker, and the 
tax-taker. g 


A CORRESPONDENT Wishes to know :— 
Why Mr. 
know.” 
Because I am not infallible and do not wish to dog- 
matize. I donot absolutely know that I exist; much ~ 
less do I absolutely know anything else. I give my a 
opinion on certain subjects, with the facts on which it 
is based. That opinion must goas an opinion, and ony 
for what it is worth. : : 


Pentecost always says, ‘‘I believe,” and not, ‘7 


I HAvE been asked by a New York correspondent, whos 
signs himself “ Marcus,” to give a definition of profits, — a 
Profits is that portion of wealth which a manufacturer © 
or merchant gets, over and above what he would get 
if vacant land were free, if competition with the Gov- — 
ernment in the manufacture of money were allowed, © 4 
and if there were no special privileges granted by ‘nea : 
Government. An employer of labor, as such, is just as — 
truly a workingman as an employé, and just as fairly en- 
titled to what he produces. If there were no statute. 
law monopolies, an employer would be fairly entitle 
to all he could get by the exercise of his ability as a 
organizer of industry. What he would get under thos 
conditions would be his share, his wages. Profits arise | 
because, through some statute-law monopoly or monopo- | 
lies, the manager of a business has an unjust advantage © 
over his employés and his customers. 


am ‘ 
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A Denver correspondent is gratified to know that 
I advise people to occupy vacant land, but thinks it 
would be better if I advised them to “hold and defend - 
it by any and all means.’”’ Passive resistance is all 
that is necessary. Pitch your tent on the vacant Jan 
and let the legal owner put you off, if he will. Whe 


~ 
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his back is turned go on again. It would require a 
great many-policemen to keep people off vacant land 
if they should once make up their minds to occupy it. 
It is not force that monopolizes vacant land ; it is pub- 
lic opinion, including the opinion of the landless. 
When the people see clearly that vacant land should 
not be property “all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men” cannot keep them from occupying it. 


Here is something that puzzles me. A correspondent 
writes :— 


I do not like you. Since you left the Single-tax party I have 
never given you credit for one spark of sincerity. But for your 
answer to ‘‘ Individualist ” in a recent issue, I want to say with all 
my heart: God bless you! 


Does this mean that God should bless me in my in- 
sincerity when I insincerely say things that please my 
correspondent? Or does it mean that I am only insin- 
cere when I say things that do not please my corres- 
pondent? 


- Herman Bucuer, jr., College Point, L. I, calls my 
attention to the following in S. D. Shaw’s “ Independ- 
ent Pulpit,’ a Freethought publication at Waco, Tex.:— 
The Anarchists of this country go to Jesus Christ and the Bible 
for their authority and guide in opposing the Government and 
clamoring for a division of property. 

Anarchists accept no man or book as authority, and 
do not wish to “divide up property.” Almost no one 
knows as little of Anarchism as an average Christian, 
except an average Freethinker. 


Ir is a great mistake to suppose that because a man 
does not believe in God or hope for immortality, he is, 
or will be, or wishes to be,a bad man. Some of the 
kindest, most just, and cleanest of persons have no re- 
ligious beliefs. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that because a man 
b:l:eves in God and hopes for immortality he is, or 
will be, or wishes to be, a good man. Some of the most 
unkind, most unjust, and most filthy of men have re- 
ligious beliefs. Nearly all criminals are more or less 
religious. 1seeh We 


Come, philosophers! think aloud! Announce the glad 
tidings; proclaim the right; sow enthusiasm; make a 
whirlwind of the idea.—[ Victor Hugo. 


I never fail; for my orders are, not to conquer, but 
to fight; and whenever I do happen to conquer also 
that is so much over and above.—[ Archbishop Whately. 


To deprive others of their rights to the use of the 
earth is to commit a crime inferior only in wickedness 
to the crime of taking away their personal liberties or 
their lives.—[ Herbert Spencer. 


; The essential principle of property being to assure 
__ to all persons what they have produced by their labor, 
and accumulated by their abstinence, this principle 
cannot apply to what is not the produce of labor, the 
raw material of the earth.—[John Stuart Mill. 
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NOVEMBER THE ELEVENTH, 1890. 


BY WILLIAM WHITTICK. 


Once more, the fateful day upon the scroll of time! 

Once more, recurs the shadow of that monumental crime! 
Again, the smothered voices, as on that eventful day ! 
Again, affection’s tribute, upon the grave we lay. 


The hated thong still binds the living captives, three ; 
The trail of wrong continues on—a loathsome infamy ! 
Revenge still throttles Justice, still tortured hearts do feel, 
The agony of innocence in Joliet’s bastile! 


But you, the buried living, and you, immortal dead, 

A multitude is gathering, where once a few you led. 

You suffer not in vain, and not in vain our tears; 

Beyond the jail and sepulchre—look ! Freedom’s form appears. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GOSPEL OF EVOLUTION. 


BY A. A. 


Il. 

The evolutionary philosophy leads the mind which 
is free from the bias of creeds, either religious or non- 
religious, to the recognition of the Eternal Power ever 
working in the universe, through mighty processes— 
which can now be observed and their meaning verified 
by scientific investigation—compassing most beneficent 
ends. 

Herbert Spencer, to whom the world is indebted 
more than to any other writer for a true philosophical 
interpretation of the science of organic evolution, has 
acknowledged that he regards “the existence of this 
Infinite and Eternal Energy that religion calls God as 
the one most certain object of all our knowledge.” It 
can hardly be doubted by any thoughtful and candid 
mind that Mr. Spencer’s Theism is the result of his 
scientific and philosophic thought, and is in no degree 
founded upon theological dogmas or traditions. He is 
a Theist—in the most real sense—for the simple reason 
that he is an Evolutionist, and therefore it is impossible 
to be an Atheist. 

Would that I were able to give adequate expression 
to my estimate of the value and importance of the 
philosophy of evolution. It makes the universe intel- 
ligible. It offers reasonable solutions to the most per- 
plexing problems of human life. It inspires in the 
breast a boundless hope. It isa reasonable philosophy, 
which enables us to forego all apprehension as to the 
illimitable future which stretches out before us, so 
that instead of looking behind, regretful that so many 
years of our physical life have passed away, we are 
entitled to turn our eyes toward the future, with as- 
surance that our careers have as yet no more than 
fairly begun. We behold the Mighty and Beneficent 
Power of the universe, with infinite patience, silently 
yet surely working out for us—for all men—a destiny 
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which we may feel assured is beyond our highest 
idea s of good. 

We need no longer be groping in the dark, doubtful 
as to the outcome of the struggle of humanity toward 
a richer and better life. We have but to open our 
eyes to the fundamental facts of the universe to find 
in them abundant cause for courage and hopefulness. 
Let in the light! There is a vast amount of gloom 
and hopelessness in the world. And nowonder. “Man’s 
inhumanity to man makes countless millions mourn.” 
The sum total of human misery, if we could even 
faintly realize it in our hearts, would be appalling to 
us beyond description. It covers the earth like a 
cloud of darkness. 

Now, what above all things is needed to dispei the 
clouds and let in the light of joy and hope upon the 
earth? Simply the knowledge of the reality of things! 
The intrinsic facts of the universe we are in, and of 
which we are a part, are now seen to be infinitely in- 
spiring and glorious. What we are suffering from, 
primarily, is the universal ignorance that prevails re- 
garding them. Why, in view of the facts of the uni- 
verse with which we have to do, no man who apprehends 
them is entitled-to be despondent and gloomy, what- 
ever may be his hostile environment. It is true we 
may not be able to so realize them as to wholly avoid 
such feelings. But it makes no difference with the 
facts ! 

Undoubtedly there is a general sentiment that un- 
less we get our rightful share of “this world’s goods” 
we suffer a deprivation that can never be made good 
tous. Thus do we seem to be at the mercy of the 
greed and injustice of our fellow men. But we may 
be certain that, as Emerson says, “Against all appear- 
ances the nature of things works for truth and right 
forever.” And that “there is a remedy for every 
wrong and a satisfaction for every soul.” ‘The eternal 
laws which pervade and govern the universe can in 
nowise be evaded or defeated. Not only is it impos- 
sible that individuals or communities should be able 
to wrong their fellow men with impunity, but it is 
equally impossible for the sufferers to be deprived 
ultimately of a commensurate recompense. 

I suppose that were a caterpillar to be endowed with 
self-consciousness and the power of reflection, it might 
feel aggrieved if somehow deprived of an abundant 
supply of green leaves while other caterpiilars have a 
surplus. But I doubt if, when in the natural process 
of evolution, the radiant butterfly succeeds the worm 
the green leaves would be much remembered or re- 
gretted. 

The actual, though unrecognized, truth is, we are so 
circumscribed by our willing bondage to sense that 
we lose the best part of Nature’s teaching. In our in- 
most thought we secretly cling to the notion that after 
all the earth is flat! We still unwittingly think of the 
earth as the centre of asmall universe. We still think 
of our brief physical life here on the earth as our real 
life. Weadjust our thinking, our philosophy, our af- 
fections to a transient phase of human existence, thus 
“Jaying up for ourselves treasures upon the earth.” 
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Investing everything in our small world of sense and 
passing illusion, we are unmindful of the significant 
fact that our physical life is but a garment that waxes 


old, which the moth of time devours, and thatitisour 


real life which survives. 

We need to awaken to the great facts of our nature 
and of our destiny. The time is come, in the develop- 
ment of science and a true philosophy, for men to 
realize that they are citizens of the universe and not 
provincial. To concern ourselves chiefly with the little 
matters of the passing moment, keeping within the 
narrow limits of our rudimentary mode of existence, 
this is to ignore and despise our birthright and to 
postpone the enjoyment of our inheritance. But to 
acquaint ourselves with the universal laws and conform 


to them; to render a willing obedience to the Power 


“which is disclosed in every throb of the mighty 
rhythmic life of the universe,” and which “ wells up i 
our consciousness as the Power that makes for right- 
eousness,” this is to “lay up treasures in heaven;” in 
other words, to invest in the exalted and imperishable 
part of our nature. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


MR. PENTECOST AND ANARCHISM. 


BY HENRY FRANK, 


PART 71. 

I seize this first opportunity to reply to Mr. Alfred 
Cross’s article, which appeared October 16, and to like- 
wise examine Mr. Pentecost’s editorial on our mutual 
discussion, which appeared September 25. Mr. Cross, 
it seems, like Mr. Pentecost, labored under a delusion 
as to my actual attitude toward the pressing issues of 
the day. Judging from my first article, he was inclined 
to think that having accepted philosophic Anarchism I 
was afraid to advocate what I “ intellectually assented 
to, because it was not ‘practical’ in the present state 
of society.” It might be well for me to state that my 
first letter was not written for publication. It was 
simply a personal reply to a friendly letter which Mr. 
Pentecost had written me, praying my earnest atten- 
tion to his formulated “demands,” and hoping my 
eyes might some time be opened to the full beauties of 
the “highest philosophy.” Had I known the letter 
was to have been published and subjected to such keen 
scrutiny and criticism, I should probably have written 
with more caution and perspicuity. 5 

Still I cannot see that even in the first letter I over- 
stated or misstated my objections to philosophical 
Anarchism as a practically useful solution of present 
day social problems. Its ethical loftiness, philosoph- 
ical fascinations, and inspiration of high hopes for the 


ultimate attainments of the human race, I fully admit- - 


ted and still continue to admire. 

But I still insist that in all the replies made to my 
letters the serious objection which I interposed has 
not been considered or answered; and that objection 
is, that the consistent urgency of Anarchism in the 


present day, as a rule of action in social reform—or 
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rather as a condition of passivity in the presence of 
crying demands for needed reforms—is futile, and 
sustains no valuable relevancy to the age. To prove 
the force of this objection let me examine Mr. Pente- 
cost’s last editorial upon the subject, appearing in the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY of September 25. In that edi- 
torial he assumes to answer all the objections I had 
raised to his positions. I hope he will pardon me if I 
say I fail to see how his presentations in the article 
referred to in any way answer those objections or en- 
hance the force of his own assumptions. He begins 
by emphasizing and reinforcing the pivotal argument 
which I had adduced, namely, that there can be no 
ultimate amelioration of society simply by modifying 
its external environments; that all improvements 
must proceed from within outwardly—from the indi- 
vidual to the collective whole. “There can be no per- 
fect society without perfect persons,” he admits. The 
body of that editorial is written simply to sustain this 
position ; but that was the position which I had ad- 
vanced in opposition to the persistent attitudes he has 
assumed from week to week in the TwentietH CEN- 
TuryY. ‘Therefore the editorial can in no sense be con- 
sidered an answer to my oppositional arguments ; but 
the rather it seems to me a complete concession, and 


- almost a surrender of the strongholds of agitative 


modern Anarchism, 

At the close of the editorial, however, Mr. Pentecost 
seems to make an effort to reassert his former positions 
and to explain how his “demands” may come to be 
adopted, if not in the present age, at some approaching 
period of evolution in the world’s far distant progress. 
I had interposed the objection that if his demand for 
the ‘immediate and unconditional surrender of vacant 
land” were practically acceded to today, it would re- 
sult in social disorders and sufferings far greater than 
those which we now endure. Mr. Pentecost replies in 
“In a community enlightened 
enough to apprehend the crime of ownership of vacant 


land, men will be wise enough not to quarrel and 


fight.” 

But is not that simply asserting the axiomatic fact 
that when all men have become good enough to be 
good, they will cease to be bad? When a mouse grows 
toarat it ceases to be amouse. Does not this state- 
ment of Mr. Pentecost alone fully sustain the position 
I took in my first letter, namely, that Anarchism is a 


beautiful dream of a far away imagined state of society, 


whose practical realization is doubtless one of the im- 
possible dreams of rhapsodic idealists ? 

How does the above statement in any way satisfy 
the objection raised, namely, that the dream is beauti- 
ful enough, but it does not apply to the age? How 
does it prove the “crime of government;” the crime 
of enacting temporary legislative and regulative pro- 
visions to prevent men from being bad that they may 
ultimately become good? How does it show that such 
provisions are not real essentials in the practical de- 
velopment of society? We are not dealing with the 
abstract question of ethical obligation — what men 
ought to be. But we are dealing with a practical 
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question—what men are. Therefore the solution that 
is required is not theoretical but pragmatical; not 
idealistic, but realistic and actual. 

Mr. Pentecost urges that all regulative legislation 
cease ; that everybody should become purely passive 
to the external, bent only on his own personal improve- 
ment. Society, as an active organism, must cease until 
each man has become a “perfect person.” Then the 
external machinery of society will of itself cease to 
exist, because each human unit will be perfectly and 
harmoniously adapted to the complete whole. ‘This is 
the practical philosophy of Anarchism. 

Is this philosophy is to be accepted by us all, it must 
first prove itselftrue. If it is true, then it must follow 
either that this is the natural law of progressive evolu- 
tion in the history of the human race, or that the hu- 
man race has not developed on the plane of true 
progress. If the race is better now than it was a 
thousand years ago, then there must have been some 
law of ethical growth or progress. Is this law of ethi- 
cal growth the one proposed for us by Anarchism? If 
not, then Anarchism must first show that society is 
positively deteriorating, or admit that it has not dis- 
cerned the true law of ethical growth in human his- 
tory. 

Now, from this point of view consider the crime of 
murder. Murder is not as common now as in the 
days of Richard III. or Robin Hood. Society has so 
developed that murder is now considered to be disrep- 
utable, whereas in those days it was considered an act, 
if well done, rather worthy of public praise. This is 
certainly an illustration in the line of the ethical 
growth of the race. Now, in this instance what was 
the law of growth as elucidated by history? Had there 
been no restrictive legislation introduced into the social 
organism—tending to prevent by constant discourage- 
ment the frequency of acts of murder—would society 
today be as well educated on the crime of murder, if 
its criminality had simply been asserted as an ethical 
truth, but the criminal been allowed to go scot free and 
society to caper as best it could? Was not the law of 
growth here on the plane of regulative and restrictive 
legislation, which was utilized as an educational agency 
for the amelioration and perfecting of the individual? 

I think the present day advocates of Anarchism 
have wholly misinterpreted Herbert Spencer, and 
therefore their erroneous and preposterous attitudes. 
Let us examine Herbert Spencer’s attitude toward 
active reforms from the point of view of pure Individ- 
ualism or philosophic Anarchism. He says: “ Anyone 
may see forms of government are valuable only where 
they are products of national character, He 
must dissipate the notion that timely and rational 
government can be provided for themselves by a 
people not truly rational. Thus the assumption that 
it is possible for a nation to get in the shape of a law 
something like embodied reason, when it is not itself 
pervaded by a correlative reasonableness, is improbable 
a priori, and is proved a fosteriort.” 

Thus far it will be seen that Herbert Spencer does 
not take the ground of no-governmentism as pleaded 
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by our modern Anarchists. He is simply demonstrat- 
ing the thesis which Iintroduced in my answer to Mr. 
Pentecost, that all real societary ethical growth must 
be personal and individualistic. But he does insinuate 
that the final condition of societary humanity may be 
wholly governmentless, as each individual will have 


been so perfectly developed he will himself be the em- — 


bodiment of peace, and therefore no law will be re- 
quired to enforce peace. But he also insinuates that 
until that period arrives there must be temporary ef- 
forts at government as ameliorating agencies; but 
these governments are only valuable (he does not argue, 
you see, that all governments are worthless and crimi- 
nal) when they are real “products of national charac- 
ter.” “Our form of government,” he admits, “ giving 
means for expressing and enforcing claims, is the best 
form yet evolved for preventing aggressions of class 
upon class, and of individuals upon one another; yet 
it is hopeless to expect from it, any more than from 
other forms of government, a capacity and a rectitude 
greater than that of the society out of which it grows.” 
It is very plain, then, that Herbert Spencer argues, not 
for the abolition of governments, @ Ja modern Anarch- 
ism, but for the transcendency of the necessity of hu- 
man governments. When society shall have so evolved 
ethically and ideally as to be constituted of compara- 
tively perfect individuals, then the necessity of exter- 
nal government will have ceased, simply because the 
office of government will have become useless. He then 
concludes: “The best way to reach the highest idealin 
government (not no-government) is plainly to assist in 
evolving the individual units to higher ethical under- 
standing.” 

Just as I previously argued, therefore, governments 
there will be; the office of the reformer is consequently 
dual—first, to properly educate the individual and then 
to see that the external expression of the individual’s 
ethical standards is justly and sincerely embodied in 
the form of government which represents him. The 
futility and absurdity of modern Anarchism, as 
avouched by Mr. Pentecost, is that, seeing the first of 
the above offices of the true reformer, it utterly fails to 
discern the latter. . 

Anarchism purports to see all the social crimes of to- 
day, but its hands are tied and its feet are maimed; it 
can do nothing. It simply stands like a half-crazed 
man hysterically shrieking: ‘See, see the horrors and 
curses of our present civilization; but lay on no hand; 
take no step to modify or ameliorate the present status, 
for if you do your partial improvement will only result 
more disastrously than ever; because all men are not 
yet good, or a sufficiently large number of them, to do 
the right where they discern it. Therefore till that day 
arrives—the ‘sure enough’ millennium—keep still, ex- 
cept with your tongue and pen, and see men maul and 
crush each other till the final evolution of universal 
perfection!” Alas, the feebleness of such an attitude 
in a reformer of today! 

I had intended to review Mr. Pentecost’s inconsistent 
attitude in his claim for the non-occupancy of vacant 
land, to review his second explanatory statement inthe 
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mentioned editorial, and to scan Mr. Cross’s strictures 
on my previous articles, but I must postpone all this till 
my next communication, as this article is already too 
long. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


RADICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


BY J. K. INGALLS. 

The prime activities which conduce to the movement 
and evolution of social life are the industrial. War has 
been a socializing force only as it has indirectly pro- 
moted industry and opened the way to commerce. 
Whether under archism, monarchy, or democracy, un- 
der militant or litigant régime, human progress has 
resulted mainly from man’s ability to provide for his 
wants and to lengthen and enlarge human life. 

Indispensable to any productive industry are (a) 
personnnel, (b) materiel, and (c) opportunity, the space 
and time in and through which the vitalactivities may 
have play. The point where the psychic and physical 
forces converge, yielding wealth, is property ; and in the 
degree this becomes fully individualized, generally dis- 
tributed, and equitably enjoyed, does the tribe, nation, or 
race advance in those matters that make “life worth 
living.” 

Under the rule of status, of contract, or of freedom, 
this has remained true. These phases have been over- 
lapped and intermingled in many ways, so that a great 
number of combinations in their appearance may be 
noted, although no pure condition of either phase has 
ever existed or can exist alone. 

In considering the materiel we find it lying every- 
where around the Zerson, who has only to put forth his 
hand to subject it to the industrial use. Much of it, 
however, is real environment, and he finds himself un- 
der many vexing limitations therefrom, and which 
he can only extend by availing himself of knowledge 
gained by experience, either of his own or of a prede- 
cessor’s. But our complete environment embraces also 
social customs, authority of the archon, oligarch, hier- 


arch, aristocrat, or democrat, who makes, enforces, . a 


and perpetuates so-called laws for our conduct, and 
which are often but relics of defunct and effete institu- 
tions of the past, made possible of enforcement by ig- 
norant credence of the many. These are mostly regu- 
lations which are unserviceable in the present, but are 


retained for the advantage they yield to some over © , 


others. They do not promote, but retard, progress. 

In considering the fersonnel, as related to any general 
social industry, we are at once confronted with the fact 
that as yet there is no clear position upon which it can 
have room for action, Social science has not yet reached 
that degree of depth and exactness that it can recog- 
nize the inevitable logical requirement—necessary 


space and time in which the ferson may exist and act. 4 


True, in economics the time-measure in estimating the 
value of labor products is to some extent regarded, but 
the question of space-apportionment it has persistently 
declined to grapple with. We have as yet no science 
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_ which treats of or even admits the specific relation sus- 
tained by the laborer to the material he works upon or 
the necessary place to be occupied. Hence, to the 
_ worker, in spite of all told us by political economists or 
Socialists, competition is a delusion, demand ‘and sup- 
_ ply a lunacy, and codperation a snare. 
Thus conditioned, industry has been evolved, whether 
_ under status, contract, or freedom. In slavery, wage- 
_ hire, or more independent self-employment, the relation 
; _of land to labor has been the fundamental though un- 
recognized fact in all production of wealth. In the 
family, tribe, or nation the necessity of some method 
_ of determining the relation of the worker to the physi- 
- calelements has remained the prime one, from the dawn 
of industrial life to the present time. The early com- 
_ munity attempted to solve the problem, but in the ig- 
- norance of inexperience its solution only served the 
purpose of the time. The early monarchies and repub- 
lics did the same and a little more. Of all the nations 
of antiquity the Romans, perhaps, approached nearest 
_ toascientific solution, for their agrarian laws were by 
no means, as generally supposed, an innovation, or rev- 
- olutionary movement toward indiscriminate property 
division, but constituted the organic law. Servius, 
_ Spurious Cassius; Manlius, Licinius, and the Gracchi, 
sacrificed themselves to bring the people back to fund- 
-_amental law, not to minister to popular love of plunder, 
as the prototypes of our modern monopolists falsely 
charged. ; 
_ The disparity in compensations for equal service, the 
_ inequality of conditions to which the industrious are 
- born, together with their increasing intelligence, which 
begins to comprehend the dense ignorance or studied 
disregard with which this demand of the social and in- 
dustrial life is treated by the governing class, is the 
explanation of the social conflict which has been going 
on for centuries in Europe. In this country the same 
- conflict has arisen. In Francea century ago it resulted 
in the breaking up of entailed estates. In England, 
able writers, like Spence, Ogilby, and Dove, have essayed 
- a solution. In America, Evans, George, and others 
have, like their English brethren, attempted to solve 
what is truly a question of science by empirical expe- 
_ dients and by resort to political’ and remedial nos- 
 trums. 
Weare now led to ask: Is not some rational solution 
' possible, other than this patching up of old worn-out 
schemings of unreasoning domination of barbaric forms 
and mere fictions of law? In France some benefit has 
arisen from the partial operation of her subdivisions; 
but in England nothing better has ever been suggested 
by her most radical men of thought than an arbitrary 
_ application of her stupendous legal fiction—that all 
rightful title to land is derived from the crown, and 
that the perilous powers of taxation by the Government 
_ shall be invoked to right the wrongs which ignorance 
and disregard of man’s true relation to the land has 
alone caused. 
The Single-tax of Henry George is but a mere bor- 
_ rowing of P. E. Dove’s scheme, and, for this country, 
is, at best, but an attempt to apply a rule, only applica- 
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ble to feudal tenure, to our allodial tenure, where even 
the fiction of “crown title” has no existence. Discus- 
sion in England—where George’s remedy could have 
logical application only—has recently been prosecuted 
by some of the first philosophers, scientists, and men of 
thought of the country. Yet they have evinced little 
more than a purpose to dispose of a scientific problem, 
by references to traditionary lore and medizval sanc- 
tions, which contains within itself the necessary data 
for its own solution.* 

Doubtless the land reformers in this country of the 
first half of this century presented the most feasible 
plan for effecting a salutary change through political 
action, viz.: ‘Limitation to estates in, land.” They 
urged the ethical plea for equal distribution and made 
advances in the economics of the question. They even 
approached the science of the relation of land to labor, 
rather as a “natural right” than as a physical neces- 
sity. As without economics no stable foundation for 
ethics exists, so economics has no place in the absence 
of equal freedom, and of the recognition of the antece- 
dent relations of the worker to the thing worked upon. 

For instance, how is it possible any ethical or econo- 
mic law can apply, where, from status or vitiating con- 
tract, one man, for services, productive or predatory, 
receives compensation equal to that of hundreds, thou- 
sands, and even tens of thousands of other men? 

Really, now! is there, or is there not, a science of 
“earth and man;” an intelligible relation from which 
proceeds useful industry and a “moving equilibrium ” 
in the social life? If so, economics and ethics have 
been evolved from that base, and the pressing inquiry 
becomes the consideration of such science, its natureand 
proper designation. I suggest the term Choronomics, 
that which “pertains to the partition of the land,” and 
to its apportionment to those who use it in the produc- 
tion of private or exchangeable wealth. 

The question of boundaries and of suzerainty or do- 
minion has caused all intertribal and international 
conflicts, the endless feuds and bloody wars of all times. 
Usurped dominion of the land has been the device sus- 
taining all slavery of nations and of individuals. “ Va- 
cant land” has now become the watchword of hope to 
the homeless, and of terror to the lordling, because it 
rings the death knell of “dominion over man,” by its 
suggestion of a scientific relation between man and the 
earth he inhabits and inherits, and of the fundamental 
data of all ethics, economics, and social equities. I ask 
attention to the subject, and invite criticism, sugges- 
tion, and codperation in its careful study and develop- 
ment. 

Glenora, N. Y. 


*Herbert Spencer, followed closely by one of his critics, pursues the question 
back to near its source, and appears to have missed an intelligible and positive 
conclusion, only by abandoning at a final critical point the analogy he had in- 
troduced for his own guidance. 


The majority of mankind look upon the belief into 
which they happen to have been born, not as something 
to be compared to other theories, but as the ultimate 
criterion by which they are to be judged.—[ George 
Lacy. 
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WHAT IS MAN? 


BY S,. I. HICKEY. 

Whether a certain remarkable character styled Job, 
in certain ancient Hebrew writings, ever existed or 
not, it must be admitted that a true saying is ascribed 
to him in the declaration: “ Man that is born of a 
woman is of few days, and full of trouble.” 

This fact established, some other solution of the 
problem concerning the reproduction of the human 
species, as effecting a higher and progressive type of 
civilization, must be sought, than that of “the survival 
of the fittest.” If the object aimed at is any other 
than mere animalism, the selection of the best breeders 
as the means toward that object will utterly fail. This 
method is admirably adapted to the improvement of 
barn-yard and race-track stock, for the better develop- 
ment of professional, collegiate, and Y. M.C. A. ath- 
letes, and “muscular Christianity.” But the instant 
you begin the application of this method to any higher 
plane of human attainment, it becomes absolutely 
valueless and inoperative. 

Moral progress cannot obtain by the operation of 
methods that are in themselves essentially and vio- 
lently immoral. 

Intellectual progress is equally unattainable through 
such methods, because of the stubborn fact that, in 
proportion as you stimulate, feed, and develop the 
human intellect, as you enlarge the horizon of the 
mental sphere, just in so far do you exhaust the essen- 
tially animal or physical nature, and narrow its limits. 
And this law is especially marked in its bearing upon 
the reproductive functions. Recognizing this fact, a 
certain medical scientist urged upon the writer, as an 
absolute essential to the preservation of the human 
species, the imperative curtailment of female educa- 
tion, confining woman’s mental sphere within the 
limits of the simple requirements of the home circle, 
that she might be the better qualified to be the bearer, 
nourisher, and trainer of heryoung. And find therein 
—forsooth—the fulfillment of her destiny, the crown- 
ing realization of her being! He left out of the count, 
and probably had not considered the correlative fact, 
that the male would necessarily lose his reproductive 
power for the same reason, though probably not so 
readily. 

But who will superintend the curtailment? Who will 
do the restraining? Who be guilty—at this stage of 
woman’s emancipation from her condition of bondage 
to “the lords of creation ””—of assuming the role of 
slave-driver to whip her back into the breeding-pens! 

It is cause for profound gratification that woman is 
awaking from her condition of mental stagnation ; that 
she is demanding the rightful privilege to develop 
her higher, intellectual being. She has experienced 
the delights resultant upon discoveries in the field of 
mental exertion and attainment. And he who thinks 
to hedge in her way, to retard her progress, and to 
turn her back to the husks of physical limitations, 
thinks to block the on-rolling wheels of the universe, 


result; the extinction of the human species ! * 


family that has become extinct. 
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and to present a barrier to the accomplishment of th 
decreed and operative purpose of the infinite. d 

We find, then, that the human—in its duality of male 
and female—in the process of moral and intellectual — 
development, loses the properties of mere animalism, — 
and gradually becomes incapable of reproduction by ~ 
the only, at present, known method. Not that they 
become less complete as this deterioration on the ani- — 
mal plane proceeds, but they,asit were,undergo achange © 
of nature, and while losing the powers of an inferior ~ 
order of beings, they have acquired hitherto unknown ~ 
powers upon a higher plane. And in the ratio of their 
progression in the acquisition of these newly found ~ 
potentialities, they become, in so far, new creations ; be- — 
ings of another and higher order. ag 

Granted, (r) that the inevitable trend of events isin — 
the direction of moral and intellectual development, a 
and (2) that this as inevitably tends to the deterioration — 
of the physical powers, especially of the reproductive © 
functions, and (3) that no other method of reproducing 
be discovered or revealed, then there can be but one ~ 


Naturally, the writer shares the common repugnance a 
in view of such an issue, and ventures the suggestion 3 
of a possible other method, along the line of scientific 
research, whereby we may be enabled to reproduce, not _ 
other humans, but the identical personality, the self- 
conscious individual ego, of each member of thehuman _ 


One particular branch of science, upon the develop- a 
ment of which depends the acquisition of knowledge — 
essential to this inquiry, is that of chemical affinities. — 
And there seems to have been sufficient progress here — 
to enable us to catch a glimpse of the lines along which ~ 
we may proceed to combine in their proper and essen- 
tial proportions the necessary concomitants of the hu- — 
man organism from that portion of the material uni- ~ 
verse within our reach. 4 

“One of the more recent, and at the same time one 
of the most important, lessons taught by chemical re- — 
search, is the overthrow of the theory of the supposed 
absolute distinction between organic and inorganic mat- _ 
ter. When Wohler formed urea artificially this distinc- 
tion was annulled, and chemists now consider the pro- 
duction of any organic compound whatever, independ- — 
ent of the aid of living plants or animals, a mere ques- — 
tion of time and skill! We may yet succeed in taking © 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen as they occur ~ 
in the air and in the water, and generate from them, — 
sugar, starch, glycerine, fatty acids, organic bases, etc.* _ 
And while there is a difference between organic matte 
and organized matter, still every step is toward the 
creation of the latter. And so along these lines and 
their sequences we suggest will be unfolded the knowl 
edge of the creative power as relates to the human or- — 
ganism. 2. 

But if the reproduction of the extinct members. of ; 
the race is to proceed as here suggested, how are self- — 
conscious identity and mutual recognition to be estab- ot, 
lished? We have less data on which to base a theory — e 


*Prof, William Crooks, in the “Forum,” December, 1888. 
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covering this branch of the inquiry, yet there appears 
_ to be sufficient light thrown on our pathway to enable 
us to take the initial step in this direction. This be- 
_ ginning we gain a priori by reasoning based on the 
_ knowledge acquired through the invention of the pho- 
5 -nograph. In this instrument we have the accomplished 
fact in human attainment of the making of impressions 
_ upon a yielding substance (tin foil or wax) whereby is 
indelibly recorded every variety of sound, even to the 
slightest inflections of the human voice; and then, un- 
_ der known conditions, the fact of the reproducing of 
those sounds accurately and indefinitely. 

In this astounding acquisition to our rapidly increas- 
ing store of facts in applied science, we have what seems 
_ to be but the brief preface to an infinite volume of facts 
in the field of inquiry affecting the making, preserving, 
and reproducing of impressions caused by the exercise 
_ of man’s varied powers and faculties on the physical, 
_ intellectual, and moral planes of his being. Accord- 
_ ingly we suggest that in the progress of scientific in- 

vestigation, we shall become possessed of knowledge 
_ which will enable us to discover the operating methods 

of laws, in accordance with which impressions have 
_ been made on certain indestructible matter, of every 
thought, emotion, word, and action which go to make 
_ up the experience of any given individual, even though 
_ such individual may have become extinct as a conscious 
entity. And that the sum total of such impressions 
_ from birth to death, collected, and scientifically, deli- 
 cately, and accurately imprinted upon the brain of the 
corresponding and newly formed organism, will inevi- 
tably, and from the very nature of things, establish the 
identity of the individual in process of re-formation 
when the flow of the “‘life-principle”’ is established, and 
the individual becomes self-conscious, That such im- 
pressions have been made and preserved is a thought 
_ by no means suggested from a scientific standpoint for 
4 the first time. 
4 But now when we have, if we have, the perfect or- 
_ ganism of a given individual, and all the elements and 
conditions in their proper combinations and relations 
necessary for self-conscious identity, provided there 
was life, how are we to establish the flow of the “life- 
principle” from its source into the reproduced organ- 
ism, so that perfected and animated it may proceed to 
moral and intellectual development? 
‘ There is a force, active in the universe, more subtle, 
a more energetic than any other known to man. It is 
_ an absolute mystery, and when science has given it a 
: name, it confessedly knows nothing of its nature or 
: its origin. Electricity is an appellation given to one 
of its manifestations solely for convenience in discus- 
4 sion. It is all-pervasive in the universe. It is the pre- 
_ dominating factor in the fields of discovery and inven- 


< 


_ tion today. And it obtains in essential though vary- 
_ing degrees of volume and intensity in every form of 
animate creation. And we suggest that this mysterious 


_ something may be the very “life-principle” or “life-' 


_ force” which, proceeding from the infinite, animates 
"every created organism. And that, as we progress 
along the line of the application of this principle to de- 


sired ends, we may discover, or have revealed to us, the 
knowledge of its application in requisite degree and 
intensity to the recreated human organism, as the 
“breath of life,” which constitutes that organism “a 
living soul.” 

If the theory presented proves a true prophecy, the 
writer believes its fulfillment must unfold in accord 
with strictly demonstrable, scientific principles, and 
further, that the cause of the revelation of such knowl- 
edge to man will be acknowledged to be “The Cross of 
Christ !” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Address. 


THE GREATEST BLUNDER OF THIS 
GENERATION. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 189°. 


The hanging of the Chicago Revolutionists was not 
only acrime; it was a blunder. Its effects as a crime 
fell on the victims. Its effects as a blunder will fall on 
the people of this country. It is with a State as with 
an individual. When the State commits a crime it 
creates a Frankenstein that will track it for genera- 
tions, for centuries, for thousands of years, if neces- 
sary, and avenge the wrong. 

The Jews and Romans crucified Jesus of Nazareth 
and largely as a result of it Rome was overthrown, and 
the Jews, to this day, suffer on account of their criminal 
blunder. Not a drop of innocent blood was ever yet 
shed by the State that was not or will not be washed 
off the spot where it fell by tears of pain and anguish. 

He who thinks that when the bodies of the men who 
were hanged in Chicago on November 11, 1887, were 
buried, and that when the prison doors closed on their 
comrades for fifteen long, weary years, the case that 
was tried in court was settled, is much mistaken. The 
ghosts of those murdered men walk night and day in 
the corridors of memory, and when the three who are 
in prison march with lock step to and from their cells, 
and the bolt is shot in their dungeon doors, the tramp 
of their patient feet is heard by thousands of ears that 
are ever strained toward their living grave, and the 
sliding of the bar into its socket smites with pain the 
hearts of multitudes who do not, who can not, who will 
not forget the great injustice that was done them. 

As the early Christians adopted the despised cross 
for a sacred emblem, so thousands of workingmen are 
now wearing pins and badges of gold or silver formed 
like a gallows. They are, at present, like the early 
Christians, relatively few and poor, but I believe the 
State has done a thing inimical to its own interests by 
hanging men, who, like Jesus of Nazareth, make the 
gallows a badge of honor. When to die on the gallows 
becomes glorious, men no longer fear to expose them- 
selves to such a fate; and when men do not fear to die 
the State is in danger. 
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I believe the hanging of the Chicago men will prove 
to bear about the same relation to terrible scenes of 
bloodshed that are to come that the hanging of John 
Brown bore to the civil war. When John Brown was 
hange®, the whole country, North and South, approved 


of the deed, just as our public approved of the Chicago. 


murders, but within three years John Brown’s name 
‘was sung by the soldiers who went to avenge his death. 
John Brown’s execution did not bring on the war, but 
it was an opening skirmish, and when the war came 
the despised felon was honored. The hanging of the 
Chicago men will not bring on the conflict that I think 
is inevitable, but it was an opening skirmish, and when 
the shock of internecine strife breaks upon us, as break, 
I believe, it will, the names of Parsons, Spies, Lingg, 
Fielden, Fischer, Neebe, Schwab, and Engel, will be hon- 
ored more than they are now despised. -I believe that 
then that large numbers of workingmen who, three years 
ago, joined with the monopolists in clamoring for the 
death of those men will understand them for what 
they were—devoted enthusiasts for human freedom. 

It very frequently has happened that the felon of to- 
day is the saint of tomorrow ; the fanatic of the present 
is the hero of the future. I believe it will be so in the 
case of the men who were slain in Chicago and who 
now languish in prison at Joliet; for these men were 
not criminals except against the canons of respectability 
and the laws of established injustice, inequality, and in- 
equity. ‘They were not burglars, nor incendiaries, nor 
murderers. During the whole course of the trial no 
stain appeared against the personal character of any of 
them. 

It is common among those who get their information 
from the daily papers to speak of them as rioters and 


assassins, but nothing is farther from the truth. They. 


never took part in any riot nor injured so much as the 
hair on any one’s head. There were numbers of small 
riots in Chicago during the heat of the great labor agi- 
tation there, but in every instance the members of the 
police force were the rioters. The so-called Haymarket 
riot was not ariot at all. It was a peaceable meeting, 
illegally and unwarrantably disturbed by a squad of 
policemen, eight of whom were killed by an unknown 
hand. They were not assassinated. They were law- 
breakers, they were disobeying the explicit orders of 
the chief magistrate of the city, they were a mob in 
uniform, they were violently attacking peaceable citi- 
zens. The person who threw the bomb acted in self- 
defense, as he had a perfect right to do; he was a mur- 
derer, but he was a murderer only in the sense that a 
person is a murderer who kills another to save him- 
self, 

But even if the person who threw the bomb was a 
criminal, that has nothing to do with the case of the 
men who were hanged and imprisoned, for it is quite 
certain that none of these men threw the bomb. The 
man who threw the bomb is yet at liberty. 

It never was pretended by the prosecuting attorney, 
judge, or jury that either of the eight men on trial 
fired the deadly missile. It was quite well-known even 
while four of them were hanging from the gibbet that 
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none of them had violated a single law or committed ~ 
any crime. They were hanged and imprisoned because — 
they held revolutionary opinions, because they were the — 
most intelligent and gifted speakers among the work. j 
ingmen, because they were leaders in the labor move- — 
ment. : 7 
Suppose that at some meeting where I might happen ~ 
to be speaking, policemen should appear for the pur- — 
pose of dispersing the meeting, and that some person — 
or persons on the outskirts of the crowd should shoot — 
one or more policemen, and that for that I should be 4 
arrested, tried, condemned, and hanged. The prose- “4 
cuting attorney, judge, and jury would all admit that I — 
did not kill the policemen, or know who did, or author- 
ize any one to do so; but it could be shown that I am © 
against military government, and that I have prophe- — 
sied that bloody times are coming, and, hence, it would — 
be argued that the person or persons who did kill the ® 
policemen were incited by me to do the deed. What I q 
have supposed is liable to happen to me at any time the © 
authorities may wish to get rid of me, and it is exactly . 
what did happen to the Chicago men, with this differ- 
ence, that they were Revolutionists and I am not; : they ; 
would have overthrown this Government by Gores and © 
set up another form of Government and I would not. 
But they did not throw the Haymarket bomb nor know ~ 
who did, at the time it was thrown. 3 
For this reason I say those men were not criminals. E 
They were not deserving of the gallows or a prison. | 
They were engaged in the work of social emancipation. — 
They were attempting to bring about a state of affairs 
that would be better and happier for all classes. They — 
were capable of thinking above bread and beef and — 
dollars. They were capable of enthusiasm for hu- — 
manity. They were capable of writhing under injus- 
tice, and knew what it was to thrill with the thought | ‘ 
of freedom. a 
These things cannot be said of the church-going, cash- © 
counting, dinner-giving, champagne-drinking crowd — 
who clamored for the blood of those poor fellows who 
perished in Chicago, some of whom are genuine heroes, © 
who if they had not been cursed with poverty, and had 
lived at a propitious time might have climbed high of a 
the mountain of greatness. 4 
Some of the business men of Chicago who pushed 4 
the trial against the doomed men, if any one is, are de- ' 
serving of the gallows, for they carry on a systematic ~ 
campaign of starvation and death all the time; and 
more of them, if any one is, are deserving of prison 
cells, because their business in life is deception and 
robbery, but the men who were hanged were worthy 
of the gratitude and esteem of their fellows. , 
I say this not because I agree with them in their 
economic views or methods’ of social regeneration, for — 
I donot. They were Communists. I am not. They 
were Revolutionists. I am not. I say what I have 4 
said for the reason that I believe, mistaken as they 
were in their opinions and in the method they vo" 


were sincere in their beliefs and honest in their mo- 
tives ; their purposes were noble and beneficent. 
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= If I had lived in Chicago at the time they were agi- 
tating, I should probably not have worked with them, 
as I do not now work with Trades Unionists, Socialists, 
Nationalists, or Single-taxers, but I would have defended 
their rights to free speech, I would have sympathized 
with them as against the upholders of things as they 
are, just as I now defend the right of Socialists and 
other agitators with whom I do not agree, to free 
speech, and sympathize with them as against the ad- 
yocates of the present military system of plunder and 
_ starvation. 

Asa clear thinker and impartial judge, I must ad- 
mit that the Chicago agitators, by their open advocacy 
of force to overthrow the existing order of things, 
: opened themselves to the liability of being dealt with by 
force ; but, nevertheless, the Government and the people 
Preated them with great injustice. They called them 
Anarchists, meaning that they were advocates of social 
pecs, that they were incendiaries and assassins; but 
when they were condemned out of the mouths of false 
ow vitnesses, paid by the Government for giving their per- 
jured testimony ; when the entire eight were tried on 
the same counts; when testimony against one of them 
was used against them all, and when, at last, four of 
hem were hanged, one driven to suicide, and three im- 
prisoned, without a shred of evidence that either of 
them had violated a single law of the land by an overt 
act of violence, Anarchy, in the bad sense of the word, 
sat in the jury box, spoke through the mouth of the 
prosecuting attorney, and reigned on the bench, even 
onthe bench of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
_ The people said those men were assassins, but when 
they were hanged, being innocent of any crime, the 
Government became an assassin. The people said they 
‘were bloodthirsty demons, but when the clamors for 
their lives became so fierce that the jury did not dare 
_ toacquit them the people showed themselves to be more 
bloodthirsty than they. For this I blame the Govern- 
ment and the people, and posterity will blame them. 
The judgment of the court will yet be reversed by 
| public opinion. 

Admitting that the condemned men were Revolution- 
ists who would, if they could, have overthrown the Gov- 
nment, I blame the Government and the people for 
acting as if sixty million persons could have been 
whipped into subjection by a handful of poor fellows 
in Chicago. 

How insane it was for a great and powerful nation 
Such as this to have been thrown into a panic by the 
Cart-tail speeches ot a half-dozen very poor men in one 
a sity ! Think of the wealth that is really to be poured 
| out like water in defense of things as they are—when 
| there is a prospect of getting a high rate of interest on 
every dollar soemployed. Think of the men who are 
ever ready to fly to arms to defend that zens fatuus that 
we call the Government. Think of all the arms and 
nmunition that are at the command of the authorities, 
ink of the worst that little band of Chicago Revolu- 
ists could havedone. And then think of the insane 
nic into which the country was thrown by the firing 
of one dynamite bomb by a foolish person. A three 
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hundred pound woman fleeing in terror from a one 
ounce mouse is not half so ludicrous. 

If the mayor of Chicago had sent for the leaders of 
the agitation, treated them with the consideration they 
deserved, frankly acknowledged that many of their 
words were true and many of their demands just, told 
them how impossible it is to change social conditions 
except by education, encouraged them to hold their 
meetings and carry on their propaganda, appealed to 
their reason with regard to the use of threats or vio- 
lence, cautioned the police to sympathize with them 
rather than club them, unless they broke the peace, 
how much better it would have been. There would 
then have been something to admire in the conduct of 
the Government. But as it was the Government opened 
itself to ridicule, contempt, and hatred. 

When, after Jefferson Davis fired on Fort Sumter, and 
for four long and awful years fought the North to the 
death, this Government refused to hang him, it elicited 
the admiration of the world. But when it hanged those 
four men in Chicago, innocent of any crime, it deserved 
the opprobrium of every justice and mercy loving per- 
son, : 

I blame the Government and the people of this coun- 
try not only for slaying and imprisoning those men but 
for blackening their characters, 

Even admitting, what is not true, that they were 
proven to be parties to the firing of the fatal bomb, 
that they had risen in open rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment, according to the accepted doctrines of this 
people, there would have been nothing dishonorable in 
either act. 

Everybody concedes the right of self-defense. Those 
men and the working people they represented had been 
repeatedly attacked and brutally clubbed by the police, 
They openly declared that if they were ever, without 
cause, again.attacked, they would defend themselves. 
They were attacked by the police, against the orders of 
the mayor, and some one, not one of the eight, but 
probably some one in sympathy with them, threw a 
bomb in the mistaken exercise of an acknowledged 
right. Except in the opinion of the non-resistants, the 
throwing of that bomb was not acrime, It was just 
such an act as we would have been proud of if it 
had been committed by one of our heroic fore-fathers 
against British soldiers or police. But the man who 
exploded the bomb, instead of being called a hero, is 
called an assassin. If the working people ever do rise 
and overthrow this Government, there will be a hun- 
dred men who will struggle for the honor of having 
fired that bomb. If a popular revolution ever succeeds 
in this country, the decendants of that bomb thrower 
will be among the aristocracy and mightily proud of 
their lineage. Yet the man who killed the policemen 
isin hiding today, branded with the base name of as- 
sassin. But no calm, rational man can fail to under- 
stand that if the minute men who fired on the king’s 
troops as they were crossing Concord bridge were 
heroes, the Chicago bomb-thrower is a hero too, for 
the motive in both cases was the same—hatred of op- 
pression, love of liberty. 
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Everybody concedes the right to rebel against the 
Government. It is true that the newspapers all say 
the only way to right wrongs in this country is through 
the ballot. When it becomes perfectly plain, as it is 
becoming plainer every day, that the ballot is con- 
trolled by wealth, that the poor people are being de- 
prived more and more of the right to vote as they please, 
the papers will talk differently. For the present, how- 
ever, they are teaching the people that the ballot is the 
only legitimate method of redress for social and politi- 
cal wrongs. But this is a modern heresy. The Dec- 
laration cf Independence and the Constitution both con- 
cede the right of armed rebellion. The Constitution 
grants the right of the people to bear arms, on the 
ground that they may need them to use against the 
Government. 

Now, suppose it had been proved that these eight 
Chicago agitators were leaders of a rebellion against 
the Government. They would have been quite within 
their Constitutional rights. In that case I concede the 
right of the Government to have hanged them. He 
who takes up the sword should not complain if he 
perishes by the sword. But I do not concede the right 
of the people to blacken the characters of those men. 
I admit that they were Revolutionists, although they 
committed no overt act of revolution. But I protest 
against their being called cut-throats and assassins. A 
cut-throat is one thing. A Revolutionist is quite an- 
other. An assassin is deserving of dishonor, unless he 
means to free a down-trodden people from a tyrant. 
But a Revolutionist has never been considered dis- 
honorable. 

Were not many of our national heroes Revolution- 
ists? Did they not win fame by dyeing their hands 
with the blood of their rulers? And are we so feeble 
minded, so dishonest as to hold that if we rebel against 
others it is glorious, but if others rebel against us it is 
criminal? Surely not, for there are men in Congress 
and in governors’ chairs today who but yesterday were 
in arms against the Government, and we do not regard 
them as criminals. Shall we say that Revolutionists 
who are weak in numbers and poor in purse become 
cut-throats and assassins? Wecannot be so illogical. 
Rather say that he who, impelled by the love of free- 
dom, single handed and alone strikes his blow and dies 
is more glorious than he who is backed by an army. 

Those Chicago men in theory were Revolutionists. 
They would have fought the State if there had been 
the slightest chance of winning. Call them rebels; 
call them foolish; call them fanatics, if you will, but 
you have no right to call them criminals, unless you 
renounce the right to defend yourself and deny the 
right of revolution. 

Iam no Revolutionist. I did not sympathize with 
the methods of the Chicago agitators, but I know what 
is right and just; I know those men were treated with 
all the severity of Russian tyranny and all the out- 
rageousness of English injustice. I know that if John 
Brown, who was taken with arms in his hands, wasa 
hero, those men whose hands were empty of weapons, 
were not criminals. I know that if Lovejoy, who was 
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slain while defending his printing press, was a ee | A | 
these men, who were led like unresisting sheep to t he | 
slaughter, were not “fiends in human shape.” 5 
I know that as the fair fame of Greece was stained | 
by the death of Socrates, and as the murder of Jes 
will always be a blot on the Hebrew name, so t 
martyrdom of those poor men in Chicago was a de 
for which every American will one day blush ie 
very atmosphere is crimson. i 
Already the reaction of the public sentiment h 
set in in Chicago, if not elsewhere. If the trial | 
those men could have been postponed until now, t 
result would be different. Since their trial it h 
transpired that some of the most important eviden 
against them was perjured, and as if some avenging fe 
were at work the two chief police officers who were 
malignantly active in their prosecution have been di 
missed from the force in disgrace, the detective who | 
pursued them with persistent cruelty is himself in | 
prison, and Captain Black, who defended them, and | 
who, it was thought, had thereby ruined his business, | 
is getting rich by the practice the revulsion of feeli 
has brought. Grinnell, who so relentlessly prosecut 
them, is a judge, but I am told he will never save a 
other term. A gentleman who knows the state of fee 
ing in Chicago told me that the only person who hz 
any official connection with the trial who has the cordi 
respect of the people in Chicago is Captain Black. 4 
When I think of those five graves in Waldhei 
Cemetery and the three men who are wearing felo 
stripes in Joliet, it is with tears for men of nob 
minds and great purposes who fell on evil times an 
paid the price of devotion to their conception of tru 
and virtue; the price that has been so often paid b 
good and great men before—the price of liberty an 
life. And it is with sadness that I reflect that m 
countrymen are so blinded by false ideas that when | 
they look on men who among millions are most worthy 
of esteem, they see only degraded beings; that the 
have so little sense of justice as to treat well- -meanin 
enthusiasts as if they were criminals, 
Will it be always so? I hope not. I hope there wi 
come a time when truth will require no more marty 
and justice no more victims. I hope that out of t 
shapeless social star dust of today some planet « 
plenty and peace will be formed. I hope that in th 
wash and swirl of the ocean of time some fair pear 
of knowledge, liberty, friendliness, and happiness ma 
be cast upon the beach of society. I hope that ; 
some time, instead of slaying our prophets and savior 
we shall know how to hear and value them. bi 


The less uniformity is enforced in minor points— 
which uniformity is of no consequence—the more cot 
cord there will usually be in spirit and in essenti 
points.—[ Archbishop Whately. : 


Nothing can be broken up, whether lawful or unlay 
ful, without a vast amount of dust and many peopl 
grumbling and mourning for the good old times whe 
all the world was happiness.—[ Lorna Doone. 3 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one stde only of thetr paper. 
tews CHANGING, BUT RADICALS STILL,—We are all at sea here. 
Some of the men that were Single-taxers when you were here are 
now divided—some Socialists, some Nationalists, and some An- 
ar rchists. Joun E. Jones. 


» Danbury, Conn. 


. FRANK’s PosiTIon Lixep.—I think Mr. Frank’s position and 
1rgument represent that of a great number of your readers. We 
eve in the ‘‘ two educative forces working together.” Can you 
show us a better way? A, Jones. 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Just LAws.—I made no search for just laws in any book of stat- 
ates. The lien law occurred to my mind asa just law. The wife's 
er law is just. 
who burn oil, causing a stench, which the law forbids; it is 
jus ast. I might look among Illinois statutes and find many just laws. 


RINCTUM., 


W Jitt Ros Peter To Pay PAut.—Here is what I have thought 
after reading R. Henderson’s letter and your reply: I have deter- 
ned to steal enough annually to pay my taxes. Is it therefore 
impossible for me to become a follower of Jesus Christ? I call on 
all taxpayers to find out how it is done and do likewise. Who then 
would pay the taxes? Joun MarspDeEn. 

Gouldsville, U. T. 


PracricaL.—I do not know what meaning you put upon the word 
“practical.” You certainly put a different meaning on it from 
tIdo. I call that practical which may be brought into practice 
out injury to any one, but you say practical things are wrong. 
hink if that class of men who always bemoan their bad luck, and 
crave the sympathy of others, were more practical and less vision- 
ary they would have less reason to bewail their luck. 

Eureka, Cal. RoBerT GUNTHER. 


Have Formep A Grovup.—According to the suggestion of Mr. 
W. G. Scott in a recent issue, I am glad to inform the readers of 
TwentieTH CENTURY that we have formed in Kansas City a 
ip called the ‘‘ International Workingmen’s Association.” We 
t every Sunday, when the beloved TwentTieTH Century is read 
re the group, and we discuss sociological questions. Any of 
rreaders who are willing to associate with us can call for par- 
iculars on— B. WEISBERG, 
es East Eighteenth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ont ate or Many.—In your issue of October 2, page g, you say: 
parent who cannot or will not assist in the development of a 
without resorting to punishment is not fit to have a child,” 
t is a good, sound, and beautiful sentiment, or rather principle. 
what about us poor, ignorant, and stupid parents who learned 
grand truth after we brought children into the world; who have 
n with all the faults and shortcomings of their formerly ig- 
orant ona brutal parents? Care for my children is the hardest and 
nost painful task I find in life. TRUTH SEEKER. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HE CAMORRA.—We all live so in the atmosphere of Government 
it is next to impossible for us to see it from the outside. There 
been, however, one object-lesson in Government as it really is 
ch everybody can see the enormity of. I wonder if you have 
‘lighted upon it. I refer to the Italian Camorra, a brief notice 
ich is given in Appleton’s Cyclopedia; but which is best de- 
bed for English readers in David Hilton's ‘‘ Brigandage in South 
'y,” London, 1864, 2 vols. The account of the Camorra forms 
last chapter of volume 1. The book is in the Brooklyn Library. 
will notice with amusement the ‘‘civil service” regulations of 
rascals, and their justice and respectability—from their point of 
F Harry L. Koopman. 
ington, Vt. 


Near the place where I work is a paving com- ~ 
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A Procressionist.—Are you not unreasonable in demanding to- 
day that which time only can fulfill? There is a great step between 
the acorn and the mighty oak. Some wonderful changes seem to 
happen in an instant. Yet, did we but know it, time and favorable 
surroundings had developed the seed. Is not the seed more won- 
derful than the flower, yet our appreciation is of the flower alone? 
Stephenson’s ‘‘ Rocket” had to be the predecessor of the powerful 
and swift machine that today is one of the leading factors in this era 
of progress. Have you inspected the City of Paris, or are you fa- 
miliar with the magnificent appointments of a trans-Atlantic liner? 
Compare it with a description of the Clermont, the first steamboat 
in America. If there was not progress in all matters pertaining to 
life, there would be no ideal to strive for. Joun HossAck, 


REPETITIONS IN History.—The Brooklyn outrage is a strange 
copy of a historical event. Those who do not quite understand 
the crucifixion have been offered a true illustration in the present 
time, The ideal of the Reformed Jews is truth and justice, and 
having gotten rid of the superstitions of their nation they march 
under the flag of ethical religion. The orthodox Jews, with their 
superstition and ignorance, who join the American people in serv- 
ing the golden calf, use their influence to defeat those they ought 
to welcome as their teachers, and this purpose is accomplished by 
armed force. Now, this is the same old story of the same old ignor- 
ants who urged the crucifixion of their moral reformer, Jesus, and 
who afterward, in modern history, excommunicated the pride of 
their nation, the great thinker, Spinoza. Thesameold story. And 


‘I am not afraid to challenge the whole orthodox Hebrew Brooklyn 


and New York community when I emphatically say that here ignor- 
ance and moral degradation face light and humanity. 
Buffalo, N. Y. CHARLES ROBINSON, 


For A HALL ror Mr. Pentecost.—Last week the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY was issued a day late, the New York subscribers receiving 
their copies on Thursday afternoon or Friday morning. The mat- 
ter for this page is prepared on Monday morning. Hence there has 
been but little time in which to receive additions to the proposed 
hall fund. Two persons, however, have contributed $35, which, 
added to the $155 announced last, week, brings the total to $100. 
Friends are reminded that, ‘‘ Who gives promptly gives twice.” 
That those who did not see my letter on this subject in last week’s 
issue may learn the object of the fund, the following paragraphs 
of that letter are herewith reprinted: 

‘‘From so good a beginning, the prospect is certain, I should think, 
for a fund of at least five hundred dollars, while it is fair for a 
thousand. What could be done with either sum as a basis may 
be seen from the following figures: For the five months from 
January to May next, inclusive, the rent of Grand Opera House 
hall, where the meetings are held at present, would be $300. The 
collections now run close to the total expenses, For the same time 
(twenty-two weeks) Masonic Temple, where the meetings were 
formerly held, would cost $660, and the collections, if equal to what 
they were in that hall, would be somewhat larger than now. Under 
such circumstances the deficit at the end of the five months might 
be $300. For the same twenty-two weeks, Chickering hall, which 
is much cheaper than any theatre, and is perhaps the best hall for 
the purpose in the city, would cost $1,100. It could be hoped, how- 
ever, that the audiences and the collections might increase, But, 
reckoning on merely the present income, the difference in rent for 
the five months between Opera House hall and Chickering hall 
would be $800. Aside from the rent, the expenditures could be 
kept at or near the present figures. To take Chickering hall 
with a fund of $500 would be to run some risk ; with $800, the way 
would be clear; with $1,000, a surplus might be expected. 

‘‘ Money may be sent either to Mr. F. C. Leubuscher, the business 
manager of the TWENTIETH CENTURY and the treasurer of the New 
York congregation, or to myself. In either case, Mr. Leubuscher 
will at once become its custodian. The list of sums received will 
be published from week to week, acknowledgment being made to 
fuil names or initials, as requested by subscribers. ‘‘ Nicodemuses ” 
will be numbered.” J. W. SULLIVAN, 

Twentieth Century, 4 Warren street, New York: 
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The Working of the Yeast. 


The Toronto ‘‘ Presbyterian” offers as a prize for fifty new sub- 
scriptions a silverplate communion service—four pieces. 

The gem of Ward Macallister’s new book: ‘‘I think the great 
secret of life is to be contented with the position in which it has 
pleased God to call you.” 

Is there a capitalist in this country who would run a manufactory 
for a single hour, in order, solely that ‘‘ American industries” 
might be built up? Lives there a man with skull so thick as to be- 
lieve that every American mill owner would not shut up his mill, 
or burn it to the ground, if by doing so, he could make money 
faster than by continuing in business?—[ Atlantic (lowa) Investi- 
gator. 


Perfect liberty implies liberty to do wrong, as well as right, but - 


it does not imply liberty to infringe upon the freedom of another. 
When it is said that men living together in freedom must be con- 
tent to permit much that seems to the majority, perhaps, to be wrong, 
it is not asserted that any man must submit to suffer wrong at the 
hands of another, for that would be to resign his own liberty.— 
| Today. 

E. A. Lytken, a member of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, has recently been drawing to himself the attention of the 
religious people of this city on account of his extreme piety, and by 
his evidence of distress over the lax Christianity prevalent in San 
Francisco. The news which comes from Brantford, Ontario, that 


he is a fraud and a swindler is not therefore at all surprising.— 


[Freethought. 

The Irish people are Catholics. We do not believe that any 
people can gain political independence who submit to ecclesiastical 
tyranny. The curse of Ireland is not England, but Rome; not 
Queen Victoria, but Leo XIII.; not the English Government, but 
Roman Catholicism. Every time the Irish people have taken a 
step toward liberty the hand in the Vatican has pulled them back. 
—[Boston Investigator. 

It makes very little difference to the people who the owners of 
the land happen to be. An American landlord is just as inexorable 
in the collection of rents as a foreigner, We don’t want alien land- 
lords; we don’t want American landlords; a change of masters 
will not abolish slavery ; killing tyrants does not kill tyranny. In 
the economical world the landlord is a leech, and, whether he 
knows it or not, a thief, since he gets something for nothing by 
force of law.—[ Pittsburg Commoner. 


How much the world owes to those whom Mr, John Smith, non- 
conformist and cheesemonger, calls madmen! Jesus was, by cer- 
tain of his contemporaries, accounted insane, and so was Paul. 
Peter the Hermit, who inaugurated the seven Crusades, was, tried 
by the mediocre standard, a madman ; and certainly so was Napo- 
leon; and certainly so was Blucher, but for whom he might pos- 
sibly have gathered himself up from the ruin of Waterloo.—[Ag- 
nostic Journal. 

What is an Individualist? Heis one who thinks for himself, does 
his own praying, and has areal Lord Jesus Christ. An Institution- 


ist is one who floats along with the tide and lets a few men monopo- 


lize everything and turn the Brotherhood into a ‘‘ machine,” manip- 
ulated in the interests of certain colleges and publishing houses. 
The ‘‘caucus” runs the conventions, and each evangelist and mis- 
sionary is ‘‘a valued correspondent” of the organ of the institution. 
—[Little Rock Christian. 


Every kind of vagabonds, high and low, agree in their dislike to 
give an account of the way they get their living, still less of how 
much they have got sewn up in their breeches. It does not, how- 
ever, matter much toa country that it should know how its poor 
vagabonds live ; but it is of vital moment that it should know how 
its rich vagabonds live. But the first need is that you be sure that 
you are living honestly yourselves.—[ John Ruskin. 

I like to hear one pronounce the name of God with a subdued 
awe, and to see the cast of thought overspread the features when 
eternal things are named. I like to see a delicate and quiet hand- 


’ [Philosophical Journal. 


ling of sacred truths, as you speak the name of your mother 
heaven. I might say that this is the way a gentleman bears hi 
self toward religion, but I would rather have you feel that it is t 
treatment due to the majesty of the subject.—_[T. T. Munger. _ 


Referring to a suppression of free speech in Baltimore, the Balti- 
more ‘‘Critic” says: ‘‘And what about Anarchy? Anarchy 
the opposite of any term that ends in‘ archy,’ and means a rul 
over people. As monarchy means being ruled by one, so Anare! ny 
means ruled by none. And if in America the citizens may not dis 
cuss whatis the evident end of democracy, namely, that none sh all 
rule, then where under the canopy of heaven can such a qn % 


be discussed ?” 


No theory nor opinion should be held as a finality. No invest 
gation should be shunned because it involves doubtfulness as t 
the truth of the investigator’s cherished views. The mind shouk d 
not confine its thinking to a few deeply worn channels. It should 
employ all its faculties and allow none of them to become atrophied, 
Diversity of pursuits, of studies, of pleasures, tends to make an in 


oh 


dividual, as it does a nation, flexible, versatile, and re 


‘““The popular contempt for law” is becoming a subject of gen- 
eral discussion. I know that toa great many this is a very stat rt- 
ling subject, but really there should be nothing startling about it ; 
it is a natural effect of an existing cause. Itis a fact that cannot 
be denied that nearly every law that is being placed on the statut 
books is inspired by some monopoly or monopolist ; it is enac 
with the unquestionable purpose of benefiting a very small minoy 
ity at the expense of the large majority.—[Tacoma Northern ee 

A pound of Plausibility, of Satire quite an ounce; 
A modicum of Courage, and a bucketful of Bounce; > 
A thickish slice of Sentiment,a grain or two of Sense; 
A teacupful of Truthfulness, a gallon of Pretense; Y 
A peck of Perspicacity, and quite a quart of Blindness; — 
A flavoring of Selfishness, and just a pinch of Kindness, 
With the above ingredients stuff a man of erudition, 
And you may send to Parliament a ‘t Model Politician.” _ 
—English Ex. 
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Liberal Notes: The ‘‘ Truth Seeker” of November 1 con 
the only complete report thus far printed of Col. Robert G. In 
soll’s oration at the recent Walt Whitman testimonial meeting it 
Philadelphia. ‘Secular Thought,” of Toronto, holds 1 
‘it is acknowledged on all sides that the progress of freethou 
views in the Dominion within the last few years has been ex 
ingly great.” But as an organization, however, it thinks the 
thinkers might do better. In the ranks there is too much apat 
the many leaving the work to be done by the few. Whatis nee 
is money and labor. The second annual convention 
Oregon State Secular Union, a full report of which isin ‘* 
thought” of October 25, attracted many enthusiastic atten 
was attended by acorps of the best-known Liberal speakers 
was adjourned with $335 in the treasury, to be used toward m 
the congress next year a success. ‘The officers elected were: Pr 
ident, C. Beal, of Portland; field secretary, Mattie P. Kuekel; 
sistant secretary, Miss Katie Kehm; treasurer, R. Wright. Pres 
dent Beal says in a letter to ‘ Freethought”: ‘AS presiden 
the Oregon Secular Union I shall never put onto our platfo: n 
half-converted, half-educated Secularist for speaker: The peop! 
who make the congress shall have the pure article.’ I shall ne 
put onto that platform a person who would blush to read from 
platform a literature they defend. The English language is copi 
enough and rich enough to clothe every thought in Tob 
beauty.” 

‘‘Freethought” states that the postmaster at Topeka tof $ 
receive ‘‘ Lucifer” for transmission through the mails as secon 
class matter on the ground that it is an immoral publicati 
charges third-class rates, or four cents per pound, which M 
man is now obliged to pay; and adds: ‘If ‘ Lucifer’ is un 
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at one cent per pound, it is difficult to discern how it becomes any 
- more mailable at four times that rate.” 

The ‘‘ Bakers’ Journal” says of the Socialists in the New York 
election: ‘‘The Socialist Labor party polled about 5,000 votes in 
_ the city of New York and about 7,000 in New York state last Tues- 
_ day. This is not as good a result as some of our friends expected, 
put itis quite a respectable vote. Five thousand men who have the 
_ courage to march under the unfurled banner of Socialism are a force 
- thatis not to be despised. . . . ‘These 5,000 will add to their 
_ number year after year; they will grow to be 10,000 and 15,000, and 
their voice will be powerful, so that it will reach every wage-worker 
_ in New York, and from New York all over the land.” 

The London ‘‘ Commonweal,” describing the congress of dele- 
_ gates from the trades-unions of France at Calais, which took place 
two weeks ago, says it was highly successful. All the trades-unions 
_ reported that they had declined answering the series of questions 
_ put to them by the Government through the minister of commerce. 

The Labor Federation of Lyons, however, having made the same 

inquiries, the unions made reply to the congress, summed up as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The condition of every trade unsatisfactory, worse than in 
_ the past, with rare exceptions—the cause of this, machinery. ‘We 
are, on the average, out of work six months in the year;’ ‘in favor 
of an eight hours working day;’ ‘the working day has been length- 
- ened with us, but wages have not increased;’ ‘legislation with re- 
spect to hours of work is necessary;’ we are in favor of national and 
international action on the part of the workers, and of a pacific de- 
monstration in May next.’” ‘The congress favored an international 
strike. In 1891, the meeting will be held at Brussels. 
3 Wm. Harrison Riley, of Townsend Centre, Mass., announces 
that a few practical reformers are contemplating the establishment 
of asmall codperative village in that state. ‘‘Every investor of 
- labor will own a proportionate share of the whole property, and of 
such increase of value as may accrue.’’ ‘‘Thesite proposed for oc- 
7 cupation is healthily situated, on high land, well wooded, with 
good air, water and soil, and is well suited for fruit growing. It 
is likely that the first ‘ mechanical’ industry practiced will ‘be that 
of clothing making; and we wish to have the active codperation of 
enough shoemakers to start a shoe factory.” ‘‘We have already 
sixty-five acres of land, but are anxious to secure a valuable ad- 
joining farm.” 

On November io, says the ‘‘ Integral Codperator,” a large party 
of colonists, numbering from seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five persons, will leave Kansas for Topolobampo, Mexico. 

_ They take with them a large number of teams, scrapers, plows, 
wagons, harness, a stock of leather and shoemakers’ findings, a 
complete tinners’ and canmaking outfit, stallions, mares, bulls, 
cows, swine, and poultry of the best breeds for breeding purposes. 
_ ‘The immediate purpose of the party is to take out, conjointly with 
the colonists now at the settlement in Sinaloa, the irrigating ditches 
that are to carry the water of Fuerte River upon the land of the 
colonists. = 
_ Single-tax Notes: The syndicate papers of November 1 speak of 
 aSingle-tax cart-tail campaign in Camden, N. J., ‘‘in support of 

_ Aaron Hand, Single-tax candidate on the Democratic ticket, and 
Dr. Newell, free trade candidate for Congress.” . The Chi- 
cago club has got out a four-page tract, in which itis explained, as 
follows, ‘‘ why it [the Single-tax] is just: 1st. Land values arising 
from (A) the natural advantages of soil, climate, and location, and 
(B) the presence of population, and not from individual labor, their 
- annual value, known as economic rent, is the natural and just 
source of the revenue necessary for public purposes, 2d. All public 
improvements, institutions and facilities inuring to the sole pecuni- 
ary benefit of landed possessions, and their worth being fully re- 
flected in land values, it is just that those who have received the 

_ pecuniary benefit should render an equivalent therefor.” The 
fallacy of this ground for a single-tax was long ago shown in 
~ Samuel B. Clarke’s pamphlet, which can be had at the Single-tax 
headquarters in New York. Mr. Clarke holds that the values of 
_ all objects of wealth result from population, and to argue that land 
- yalue should be taken because it springs from population would 
be to argue that all values might be taken for the same reason. 
_ The sole justification for a confiscation of unearned increment 
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is in an indictment of the landlord's title. If a man owns a piece 
of land, the value must be his, asit is in the case of all other ob- 
jects. But if he does not, the value indicates the property-right in 
it of those whose ownership of itis the same as his own. . , 
In the elections of last week, T. L. Johnson, a Single-taxer, was 
elected to Congress in Cleveland, Ohio, on the Democratic ticket. 
DeWitt Warner, who is spoken of as a Single-taxer, limited, was 
elected in New York. Mr. Croasdale was not elected. 

The following has been kindly furnished by Mr. John R. Charles- 
worth: ‘‘ The American Secular Union opened its fourteenth an- 
nual congress at Portsmouth, Ohio, on Friday evening, October 
31, at 7:30, and continued its sessions during Saturday and Sunday, 
November 1 and 2. There was a good attendance of members, 
delegates, and friends, from different parts of the United States, 
While the report of work done by the Union during the past year 
did not meet the expectations of many present, there was a pros- 
pect of greater success during the coming year. The following 
officers were elected: President, R. B. Westbrook, Philadelphia ; 
corresponding secretary, Ida C. Craddock, Philadelphia ; treasurer, 
F. C. Mende, Philadelphia ; for appointment as traveling secretary, 
John R. Charlesworth, New York. Public meetings were held on 
Saturday evening and on Sunday morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing, addresses being delivered by the president, secretary, Mrs. 
Westbrook, Voltairine De Cleyre, Rabbi Phillipson, of Cincinnati ; 
Judge Waite, of Chicago; Mrs, Freeman, of Chicago; Dr. Paul 
Carus, editor of ‘‘Open Court”; Prof. J. O. Corliss, of the Reli- 
gious Liberty Association ; L. K. Washburn, editor of ‘‘ Boston In- 
vestigator”; John R. Charlesworth, of New York; T. B. Wake- 
man, of New York, and Charles Watts, editor of ‘‘ Secular 
Thought,” Toronto, and president of the Canadian Secular Union. 
The addresses delivered contained every phase of modern intellec- 
tual thought, from the abstract and metaphysical to the positive, 
from the Atheist to the Theist, so that all parties were thoroughly 
pleased, and offense given to but few. The public meetings were 
large and enthusiastic, the Opera House being crowded to over- 
flowing, and one good sign of the times is that they were mainly 
Liberal, a positive sign of the decay of theology.” 

The meeting which was announced in these columns for Saenger 
hall, Newark, last Friday evening, was prevented by the police. 
When those who intended being present arrived at the hall, they 
found the doors locked and officers on guard outside. A large 
crowd gathered, and on Mrs. Parsons saying a few words from the 
steps of the hall, announcing who she was, she was arrested. She 
was next day held by a police justice, in $1,500 bail, and is still in 
custody. When Mrs. Parsons was placed under arrest, the police 
ordered the crowd to disperse. A number of men who prctested 
and did not instantly move on were arrested. At the moment John 
Most was standing on the opposite sidewalk, and, moving with the 
crowd, passed down the street. 

The committee of arrangements had put Mr. Pentecost down 
for the last speech. When he went to the hall, about nine o'clock, 
he found it closed, and a few persons who were standing about in- 
formed him what had occurred. He endeavored thereupon to ob-— 
tain an interview with the prisoners, but access to them being de- 
nied he returned home. Efforts will be made to place before our 
readers the statements of all who were arrested. We expected to 
print in this issue the facts as seen by Mr. Pentecost, but he was 
parely able to finish his address last night, and today is confined to 
his room, quite ill. Joo We. By 


MEETINGS, ETC, 

Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘ Ward 
Macallister and His Book.” 

At the Cooper Union Wednesday evening lectures and discus- 
sion, the subject for November 19 will be, ‘‘ Who are the Socio- 
crats?” by a Social Democrat. November 26, Dr. Gunn. president 
of the Society to Enforce Criminal Law, will lecture on ‘‘ Crimes 
and Criminals.” 
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An entertainment for the benefit of the Radical Library of Phila- 
delphia will be held at Lucien’s Academy, 810 Spring Garden 
street, Friday evening, November 28, at 8 p. m. Mr. Pentecost 
will speak and Mrs. Pentecost will sing, and there will be other 
literary and musical features. Tickets may be obtained at the meet- 
ings of Unity Society, 814 Girard avenue, and the Liberal League, 
Broad and Wood streets, and at the news-stand on the corner of 
Tenth and Market streets. 

The St. Louis Workingmen’s Educational League will hold a 
meeting on November 15, in Central Workingmen’s Hall, Third 
and Elm streets, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
workingmen who were hanged fourayears ago in Chicago. Mrs. 
Lucy Parsons (if free) will speak in English, and John Most in Ger- 
manu, ‘Tickets, 25 cents. 


Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, November 16, 7.30p. m.: 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph. D., on ‘‘ The Scientific Method.” 
Di: cussion to be opened by George Iles. 


At the Newark branch of the American Secular Union, 124 Mar- 
ket street, Sunday, November 16, John R. Charlesworth, traveling 
secretary, American Secular Union, on ‘‘ Infidel Death Beds.” 

Brooklya Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, Novem- 
ber 16: T. B: Wakeman, on ‘‘ The Horrors of Immortality.” 


Nationalist Club No. 1, Brooklyn, 177 and 179 Montague street, 
corner Clinton.—November 15: ‘‘ Remedies for Existing Evils ;” 
‘‘ Individualism,” by A. G. O’Shea, representing himself. 

Manhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fif- 
teenth street, Friday, November14, 8 p. m.: Mrs. Emma Beck- 
with on ‘‘ Everybody’s Business.” 

Society for Ethical Culture, hall of Harlem Democratic club, 125th 
street.—Sunday evening, November 16: M. Mangasarian on ‘‘ The 
Education of the Daughter.” 

The Proletarian Club, 20 University place, organized for the 
propaganda of liberal and radical ideas, is open every evening. 


Literature. 


‘“'The Pathway of the Spirit: A Guide to Inspiration, Mlumina- 
tion, and Divine Realization on Earth;” by John Hamlin Dewey, 
M. D., forms No. 2 of the Christian Theosophy series (New York: 
Frank F. Lovell & Co., cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents). Under the 
heading, ‘‘ The Revelation of God,” the author says: ‘‘ The revela- 
tion of God to man, and-to each soul, is simply a matter of man’s 
own individual recognition, attention, desire, and faith. Seers and 
prophets have become such by this means alone.” He next speaks of 
the absurdity of individuals or classes of individuals claiming divine 
revelation as authority for others, ‘‘or ot being the exclusive cus- 
todian of God’s truth for the world.” ‘Theo-Sophia (Theosophy) is 
derived from two greek words, ¢heos, god, and sophas, wise-mean- 
ing, god-knowledge, or divine wisdom. The differences between 
Christian theosophy and the theosophy of antiquity are explained, 
and selections given from ‘‘ Five years of Theosophy,” a standard 
work, and from Oliphant’s ‘‘ Scientific Religion.” Part 11. relates 
to the ‘‘ Keys of the Kingdom,” and part Iv. defines ‘‘ What is In- 
spiration?” The book closes with a few practical suggestions to 
‘those who have been helped by the reading of it, toa more perfect 
‘life for man on earth. In an appendix are numerous extracts from 
letters to the author, in praise of his previous volume, ‘‘ The Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” 


In ‘‘ The Icelandic Discoveries of America,” (New York: John B. 
Alden), Mrs. John B. Shipley (Marie A. Brown) has brought all the 
evidence obtainable to bear upon the discovery of America by Leif 
Erikson and the ancient Norsemen, and thrown all the discredit 
possible upon Columbus, his character as a man, and his claim to 
honor. She is particularly bitter against the Roman Cath lic 
church, believing it to have already made great headway in Amer- 
ica and to be a menace to the republic. ‘‘ Seizing the United 
States,” she says, ‘‘the Church of Rome can mock and defy all the 
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states of Europe that have always prevented its complete temporal — 

sovereignty,” and the coming Columbus celebration will only add _ 
to its power. The Norsemen were a brave, free, and independent ~ 
people, according to the historical records obtained by Mrs. Shipley, — 
whereas Columbus was quite the contrary. She tells of his visit to 
Iceland, and contrasts Spain with Scandinavia, showing the superi- 
ority of the latter; also the superiority of the Norse discoverers as 
compared with Columbus. The book has an attractive cover, is — 
illustrated with views of Scandinavian scenery, and contains alist — 
of important books concerning the Icelandic discovery of America. 
Also an appendix, containing proofs from Catholic authorities of — 
records and documents upon the discovery of America by Leif ;. 
Erikson in the year 1000. 


‘“The Ethical Problem.” Three lectures delivered by Dr. Pau ‘ 2 
Carus, by invitation of the board of trustees before the Society for — 
Ethical Culture of Chicago (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co). These three lectures are entitled, ‘‘ Ethics a Science,” ‘‘The 
Data of Ethics,” and the ‘‘ Theories of Ethics.” They form an in- 
teresting study. Dr. Carus thinks the work done by the ethical — 
movement a great achievement, and believes the churches will be 
roused to adapt themselves to the needs of the times, and aan % 
‘they will purify their faith so as to shake off the illusions of su- x 
pernaturalism, and unequivocally take their stand on thesolid ground _ 
of scientific truth ;” that man is the only ethical being upon earth ae a 
because he can think and possess reason ; that ‘‘the task of ethics © 
is to expand the interests of each individual so that they embrace 4 
the weal and woe of the whole human race in all its future genera- 
tions.” We should cultivate a love for truth, ‘‘an honest search 7 
for truth being the condition of all ethics.” There is a preface and _ 
index, and a description of the ethical movement reprinted from q 
No. 140 of ‘‘ The Open Court.” H, Wale 


The November magazines contain articles of special interest to 
our readers, as follows: ‘‘Annals of the American Academy” — 
(Quarterly, $1.)—‘‘ The Origin of Connecticut Towns,” by Charles 
M. Andrews ; ‘‘ The Original Package Case,” by C. Stuart Patterson; 
‘‘Original Features in the United States Constitution,” by James 
Harvey Robinson ; ‘‘ Historical vs. Deductive Political Economy,” — 
by E. v. Boehm-Bawerk ; ‘‘ Instruction in Public Law and Econom- — 
ics in Germany.” The ‘‘ Freethinkers’ Magazine” (20 cents)— 
‘« Aristotle’s Agreement with Modern Ideas of Virtue,” by Sara A. _ 
Underwood ; ‘‘ The Sorrows of God,” by George Jacob Holyoake; 
‘“God in the Constitution,” by Robert G. Ingersoll; “A Good 
Word for ‘Aunt Elmina,’” by R. M. Casey; ‘‘ Objections to thes 
Freethinkers’ Magazine and its Editor,” by C. L. James. ‘‘ The 
Unitarian” (10 cents)—‘‘ The New Theology,” by Rev. W.S.Crowe; — 
‘* The Scientific Basis of Another Order of Being,” by C. W.Woold- — 
ridge; ‘‘ Unitarianism: A Short Sketch of its History and Present a 
Condition,” by J. T. Sunderland; ‘‘A Famous Protestant Contro- — 
versialist of the Gevontanuis Contin c: by Samuel Davidson, D.D.; 
‘« How to Do Good without Money,” by David Utter. ‘‘ The States- 
man”’ (20 cents)=‘‘ Republican Democrats and Democratic Repub- 
licans,” by Alfred H. Peters ; ‘‘ Tolstoi and Sccial Impurity,” ee. MW 
William Burgess ; ‘‘ The Possible Tenure of Human Life,” by Rev. — 
L. J. Templin; ‘‘ Restitution for Crime,” by Edward R. Pritchard; 
‘‘A History of Labor,” by David D. Thompson ; ‘‘ Regulation af 
Commerce in the Light of German History,” by Geo, W. Shaw. — a 


Books Received: ‘ Summerland ; ;” illustrated from the original 
designs of Margaret MacDonald Puliman. ‘‘ All the Year Round— 
1891,” a pictorial calendar designed in sepiatint and color by BE. 
Pauline Sunter, (price 50 cents.) ‘‘ Wonderful Deeds and Doings of 
Little Giant Boab and His Talking Raven Tabib,” by Ingersoll 
Lockwood ; profusely illustrated by Clifton Johnson, (price $2.) 
‘«Pards: A Story cf Two Homeless Boys,” by Effie W. Merriman, 
(price $1.) ‘* Our Destiny ; the Influence of Nationalism on Morals 
and Religion: an Essay in Ethics,” by Laurence Gronlund, (price 
so cents.) ‘The Codperative Commonwealth ; an Exposition of So- 
cialism,” a revised and enlarged edition, by Laurence Gronlund, 
(price 50 cents). All the foregoing from Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk 
street, Boston, and Charles T. Dillingham, 718 and 720 Broadway, 
New York. ‘‘The Genesis of Nature,” by Thomas H. Music; 
John B, Alden, New, York. 3 
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HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS! 


“NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 
AND 
“GHOSTS.” 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
them to the English-speaking ppb. 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 

The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7sc. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
dn successfui operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
Bay. and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
Be pendence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free toall. Address Secretary K.C.C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


WATER OF LIFE, 


A newly discovered MINERAL WATER, the 
use of which will supply important elements neces- 
sary to health. It will cure the Kidneys, Liver, 
Stomach, and all Bowel and Bladder diseases. It 
will dissolve calculiand removethem. It removes 
tthe uric acid from the blood and thus destroys 
Malaria and Chills. It cures Bright’s disease, and 
is especially recommended for ead advanced in 
life, and for general debility. For undoubted 
-proofs of this send for pamphlet giving full par- 
ticulars, to J. R. PERRY, Water of Life Co., 34 
South Main street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

(ee Agents wanted everywhere to sell this water. 
HOW TO KEEP IT! 


6000 HEALTH Fully explained in the 


HEALTH HELPER. Send stamp for sample copy to the 
editor, Dr. JNO. H. DYE, Buffalo, New York. 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
ASTHMA; URED: fails; send us your 


THE DR. TAFT BROS. M. CO-ROCHESTER,NY.F- RE E 


q § oO K Oo L Oo G Y Complete LADIES GUIDE 

Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. 8tockham & Uo. , 157 La Salle St. , Chicago. 


ALL WHO WRITE 
(AND WHO DOESN'T ?) 


HOW TO CET IT! 


thave use, every now and then, for some device like 
the following :— 


yA 
: A 
2nd Descriptive cre 


C. BENSINGER & CO, Z Dey St, New York. 
WE CAN SUIT ALL. 


Send for our new edition of ‘‘ Volney’s 
Ruins.” 


Select five dollars’ worth of books 
from our lists. You may have them 
FREE, 

HOW ? 

By securing five new yearly sub- 
scribers and remitting ten dollars 
therefor. 


A REVELATION. 


BY LILLIAN ADELE TOURTILLOTTE, 


What! have I stepped from the gloom and the 
darkness into the light? 

The light I have sought for so longin my nebulous 
night? 

And why are so few here beside me? The way is 
so plain— 

The loss may be little, ah! yes, but so great is the 
gain. 

Ican see far beyond all this hot, barren desert rare 
nooks 

Where man labors for man with his gold, his voice, 
and ‘his books. 

Dismal creed, selfish pomp, greed for gain fade 
away; 

Humanity echoes together the words we now say. 

Then hate us and taunt us, ye blinded who walkin 
the mist. 

Whose brows by the sunshine of wisdom has never 
been kissed, 

Down broadening vistas of luminant sunshine and 
song 

We read the bright scroll of the future where right 
conquers wrong. 

Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


What is food for one is poison for another. 
This magazine makes some folks mad, some 
folks sad, and some folks glad. Hereis a 
letter from one of the last class, W. A. Far- 
rar, Whitman, Mass.: ‘‘ I have just finished 
reading the TweEnTIETH CENTURY of this 
date, and find that my time is up with this 
number. ‘Therefore you will receive with 
this, one dollar to pay for six months more 
of TWENTIETH CENTURY and happiness.” 


Two dollars a year, of course, does not be- 
gin to pay for a twenty-four page weekly 
periodical like the TweEnTIETH CENTURY. 
We do not think it advisable, however, to 
raise the price just yet. All the more reason, 
then, why you should remit promptly when 
your subscription has expired. Please do 
not put us to the expense of sending you a 
bill. The postage, labor, and stationery re- 
quired in sending out thousands of bills in- 
volve a heavy expense, to which, we hope, 
you will not subject us. 


Let me congratulate you on the success of 
your magazine. I know of no publication 
that has become so powerful and popular in 
so short a time. It pays to ‘‘ hear the other 
side.” It is gratifying to know that my pre- 
diction that the TwENTIETH CENTURY would 
grow in public favor (I mean the intelligent 
public) has been verified.—NIcopDEMus. 


Always bear in mind, if you please, that 
you help the TWENTIETH CENTURY by men- 
tioning this magazine when writing to our 
advertisers. 


Srrps.—I have been reading your valuable 
paper carefully and critically for twelve 
months. As a result, I am a good many 
steps higher on the ladder of social develop- 
ment, so that I can see clearer and further 


The following list of books published 
by Woo.ra.., CLrark & ZuGALLA, 
are good value for the money; sent 
prepaid on receipt of price :— 


The German-English and English-German 
Dictionary, 1112 pages. 

The French-English and English-French 
Dictionary, 1122 pages. 

Price $2 per volume, well bound in cloth. 

The purchasers of these Dictionaries will get the 
very best and most for their money. Size of page, 
8x5}¢ inches. 

Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language. 832pp.,cloth, $1, prepaid. 

Too Many Women. 55 pages, paper, roc. 
Canalso be obtained of newsdealers through- 
out the country. 


The Physical Law Influencing Sex. 209 
pages, bound in cloth, $1, prepaid. Should 
be read by every married man or woman. 
It explains clearly how the present prepond- 
erance of females can be obviated in the 
coming generation, 


_ Experimental Science. 740 pages, 
illustrations ; cloth, $4, by mail, prepaid. 

Invaluable to the teacher, the student, the ama- 
teur experimenter, the inventor, the amateur elec- 
trician, the mechanic. Parents should place it be- 
fore their children; as a gift from employer to 
employé, or from parent to child, nothing could be 
more appropriate than a copy of this work. The 
illustrations cost over $10,000, and the book is beau- 
tifully printed on heavy paper. 

Hints on House Building. What todoand 


what not to do in House Building. Clo. soc. 


Square Root Made Easy. Practical hints 
for self-instruction. Cloth, soc. 


_ Practical Training. Earnest words on an 
important subject. Cloth, 5oc. 
tee Address all orders to 


WOOLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Temple Court, New York. 


FACIAL: BLEMISHES 


EE CE A 

The largest Establishment in tho 
World for the treatment of Hair and 
Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 
fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frec- 
pkles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veina, 
Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 
Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 
—— etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 
128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
treatment, sentsealed to any addresson receipt of 10cts. 
JOHN Hi. WOODBURY, ¢ Dermatologist, 

23 West 42d St., New Work Ciiy, 


WOODGURY’S FACIAL SGAP fer the 
Skin and Scalp, at Drugqgists or by mail, EO cents. 


680 


Geary ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 


ee fi 
rent/ae Quaranteeing 60,000 Cireulation, For 10e 
¢ hy (silver) your name will be inserted and eopy 
j 7 mailed you accompanied by positive proof that 
W your name issentto 50,000 Publishers, Ad- 
oeatN? vertisers, Mfrs.,and others, and from these 
you will receive hundreds, probably thous- 
ands, of valuable Samples, Papers, Books, 
Macazines, etc., ALL FREE. Always address 
AMKRICAN DIRECTORY CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
; Verwon Hitt,Va —Gsnrs: I have already received 
more than 1,000 parcels of mail, aud still they come, 
scores of newspapers, magazines, etc,,for whieh I had 
often paid 10 to 250 each before. BR. T. CamEs. 


66 ”? is a pamphlet of 

SH QO RT H AN D information by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time ; sent free 
by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


SHORTHAND fungi: 
instruction 
by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. Book 
and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten- 
ographer, 239 Broadway. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON 
THE LAND QUESTION. 


BY 
Auberon Herbert, Words worth Donisthorpe 
Sydney Olivier, J.C. Spence, 


Robert Scott Moffatt, 
Lt.-Col. W. L. R. Scott, 
Henry W. Ley, 


Michael Fliurscheim, 
Herbert Spencer, 
J. B. Lawrence. 


Paper, 40 cents, Cloth, 75 cents. 
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HE ANTI-CREDIT SYSTEM. 
O. H. SOLLAU, 

author of the Journeyman’s Trade Certificate, The 
Anti-Credit & Codperative Industrial Exchange, 
TheAnti- Credit & CodperativeIndustrial eke de 
Labor Certificate. The Anti-Credit Value Title, 
etc., etc. For particulars address the author at 
29s Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ree THE 


“FLAMING SWORD.” 


Good Tidings for Oppressed Humanity ! 
A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 


which defies orthodoxical, atheistic, scientific or 
economic assailants. Pe ; 
Propelled by a resistless force, it is destined to 


Crush the Money Power. 
The triumph of Koreshanity is inevitable. 
gas Send for sample copy. 
CNRS; 
THE FLAMING SWORD, 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


en ierestna ss AND 


Co-Operative News. 


Devoted to voluntary codperation. Monthly. 50 
cents a year. Sample copy free. 
IMOGENE C. FALES, York Harbor, Me. 


THE TRUE 


COMMONWEALTH 


is the popular organ of the new school of Political 
Economy, which demands that all Natural Mo- 
nopolies, such as railroads, telegraphs, street car 
lines, gas works, etc., shall be owned and run by 
the nation, states, or cities, in the interest of the 
people. Royal quarto Monthly, ably edited, ele- 
gantly printed. Price reduced from $1 a year to 
so cents. , 
Among the contributors are 


Prof, Richard T. Ely, T. A. Bland, 
. L. MeCreery, Hon. T. B. Wakeman, 
. B. Brown, Hon. A. J. Warner. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


T. A. BLAND, Manager, 
1121 Tenth street, Washington, D. C. 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, $9; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15. In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 

-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 
We so for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proof, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 
Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more THE 


NEW MODEL “OTTO WETTSTEIN” 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $19 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-otince Dust- 

roof, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 
oe Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150. ; 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 

old cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 
be manufacturers and myself. 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $1; springs, $1; jewels, $1, and returned free. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


+ 
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Murray Mill Pub. Co, 129 E. 28th St., New York 


(ae Superstition in All Ages is an inter- 
esting book. See advertisement. 
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the line or pathway of progress. With this 
clearer view, I look on Anarchism as the 
right fruit of human progress; or, to use an- 
other figure, the top-stone of the social 
fabric. We cannot get the ripe fruit in any 
other than natural processes; we must plant 
the tree or seed in the right soil, under 
proper climatic influences. We must tend, 
watch, and wait with patience, and in due 
time we may expect to enjoy the luscious 
fruit. It is justso in the evolution of society. 
It must be a purposive evolution. We must 
have the goal in sight, and our steps must 
be practical and each step higher. I believe 
Nationalism to be such a step, only a step 
toward the goal, and not the goal itself. I 
am led to think so because it will improve 
our environment. The masses are controlled 
and moulded by their environment. It is 
only the few who rise above and superior to 
their environment, because such are individ- 
ualists; but they cannot remain so if they 
are alive. Their influence will be brought 
to bear on society. So they will develop 
into Socialists, and the next step will be into 
Anarchism. It takes a ripe man to be a good 
and philosophical Anarchist, and society will 
have to be ripe before Anarchism will be 
practical or possible. These three steps must 
be taken. We must be individually good, 
ripe. Wemust diffuse that goodness through 
society, and when society is permeated with 
goodness, we shall enjoy the ripe fruit, An- 
archism.—JosEPH BrenT, London, England. 


Sélect any twelve among the thirty-four 
numbers of the Modern Science Essayist, 
and we will send them to you on receipt of 
but $1. Forthe first serzes alone (fifteen 
numbers) we will charge you but $1. We 
cannot do so well for the second series (nine- 
teen numbers), but we will do the best we 
can and will make it $1.60. Better yet: For 
$2.50 you can get all of the numbers of both 
series (34). Ifordered singly, the thirty-four 
would cost you $3.40. In this way you save 
almost a dollar. 


Our sociologic, rationalistic, Humboldt, 
and fiction lists are crowded out this week. 
We are still selling those books, however, 
and you had better look over our lists in the 
last two numbers. 


This is a peculiarly appropriate season in 
which to read Albert R. Parsons’ ‘‘ Anarch- 
ism: Its Philosophy and Scientific Basis.” 
We sell the book (English and German 
editions) for cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


We also have the ‘‘ Life of Parsons, with 


History of the Labor Movement in America,”’ 
handsomely bound in cioth, with portrait of 
the martyr, for $2.50. 


Keep your eye on W., C. & Z.’s book no- 
tices each week. They’re all right.—Adv. 


Any, Book Wanted. 


We will be glad to furnish to our subscrib- 
ers or readers, by mail, postage prepaid, 
any book published, on receipt of the adver- 
tised price. 

This refers not only to books advertised 
in our own pages, but to any book in the 
catalogue of any publisher. 

Your orders are solicited. 

Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


the editor and publisher to show their appreciation ~ 
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Is This Your Son, 


MY LORD ? 
(tay A Brilliant, Realistic Story of Today. 


By HELEN H. GARDENER. 


A fine photogravure of Miss Gardener forms 
a frontispiece of this work. 


The Most Severe Exposure of Conventional Moral- 
ity and Shams of Society ever published. 


Paper, 50c. Cloth, $1.00. 


U NPARALLELED OFFER! 


THE ARENA 


— AND — 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Both for Five Dollars a Year. 


Regular subscription— 


ARENA Lie eae oe eee $5 00 
TWENTIETH CENTURY........... 2 00 
Total 2.55% as osce ose eee 7 00 


(= A clear saving of two dollars. 


How the Arena 7s regarded by leading thinkers :— 

Alfred Russell Wallace, LL. D., F. L. S., author of 
“Darwinism,” ‘Malay Archipelago,” etc.; this 
eminent scientist and author writes the editor as 
follows: ‘‘I think you have succeeded in the very 
difficult task of improving on all existing literary 
periodicals. The articles deal with questions of 
vital interest to every thoughtful person, and they 
are all well written, original, and thorough, with- 
out being heavy.” 

Rev. rus A. Bartol, D.D., the distinguished 
New England clergyman, writes as follows: ‘‘ The 
pines that was waiting for a periodical, not only 

Tee and able, but catholic and comprehensive— 
fair to every thinker and just to all thought, while 
open to any subject in which our common human- 
ity was concerned—in ‘my judgment youfill. The 
Arena is wider and loftier than any other broad or 
high church. It is the most cosmopolitan ot any 
magazine |n this country or the world.”’ 


Opinions of Critical Journals: 


“Full of mental stimulus, of breadth and vital- 
ity.”-—[Boston Traveler. ; 

““The Arena is a fine magazine of the best writ- 
ings.’”’—[N. O. Picayune. 

““ At the head of magazine literature of a superior 
sort, and is more particularly designed for edu- 
cated minds.’”—[New York Times. 

“From the beginning this periodical has shown - 
a comprehensiveness and breadth of plan anda _ 
liberality in its treatment of current questions of 
the day which have commended it to thoughtful 
readers every where.’’—[Transcript,(Boston.) 

“The Arena must be numbered among the com- 
paratively few peor indispensable to all per- 
sons who would keep in the van of current discus- __ 
sion regarding the important questions of tkeday.” 
—([Beacon (Boston). . ‘ 

Although less than a year has elapsed since The 
Arena was established, during that time a galaxy 
of brilliant and exhaustive writers have contrib- 
uted papers for its pages which have rarely been 
equaled in the history of magazine literature, while 
it is safe to say no leading review has, in the same- 
length of time, discussed so thoroughly and ex- 
haustively the various social, religious, ethical, 
and educational problems, that are préssing upon 
the consideration of our people, as The Arena. 

It will be the conscientious aim and purpose of 


for the liberal patronage bestowed on their review, 
by a constant endeavor to improve the magazine 
in every possible manner; and to this end no tim 
or expense will be spared. eee 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—This great offer—THE ARENA 
and the TWENTIETH CENTURY combinéd—i§ only 
made to subscribers who send money in future. — 


Address, 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING :CO., 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


The Trial of the Judgment. 
' A REVIEW OF THE a 
CHICAGO ANARCHISTS’ CASE. — 


By GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. - 


25 cents. Address TwenvieTH CENTURY.7? 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ggestion that led to the discovery of Brown-Séquard’s “Elixir of Life” was 
Be ofienyar re _- borrowed from 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


r more than twenty years has been made from the BRAIN of the ox. For many 
hysicians have accepted the fact that this BRAIN principle is the best rejuvenator 
The Elixir was-intended only to increase virility, whereas V1TAL- 
oF HOSPHITES, the special food from the brain, restores brain power—vitality as well as 
ir It rejuvenates all weakened bodily or mental functions, cures Neuralgia and 
Yervousness, and is the true Elixir of Youth. : 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 656 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 


econstructive Rationalism. 


Ethical Religion. 

epee oa ony ao 

WILL'AM M. SALTER, 
cturer for the Society for Ethical Culture of 
$ — Chicago.] 


32 Pages, - - - Cloth, $1.50. 


ere critic of other’s thoughts is a parasite. 
any Rationalists are mere critics. Mr. Salterisa 
hinker and a builder, he exhibits a healthy ten- 
ency in Rationalism, and his book should be read 


‘Tn Germany. a translation of this work has made 
ite a stir. Come, bestir yourself and get a copy. 


_Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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STORY OF ‘THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Borsgilbert, M. D. 
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tten.” The author,a man of wealth and high 
ial position, and who writes under a nom de 
ume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
‘fully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
= y of sociological conditions, and he follows 
se conditions out to what he believes will be 
ir inevitable result. The events described in 
story take place in the year 1988. 


wonderfully fascinating book. . . . Will 
the attention of the world as no other book has 


it for years.”—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
eading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
ee ae L. Loucks, President National 
armers’ Alliance. 
at our people in this country need arousing 
unquestionably true, and U 
ard 4 Gabriel’s trump.’’—[Frances E. Willard. 
Bellamy looks backward»upon what is impos- 
is well as improbable. ‘Czesar’s Column’ 
; forward to what is not only possible, but 
4 oe tts George, founder of the Farm- 
Cet sq. 


ave read ‘Czsar’s Column’ twice, and am 
inced that it has been written in the nick of 

_. . I predict for the book an immense 
d-wide discussion.”—Corinne S, 
y Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


werful book than Mr. Bellamy 
—[Kansas City Times. _ a 


: post octavo, 367 pages, pound in extra 
cloth, $1.25* paper, 50 cents, = 

- +4 : 
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ne of the most startling and original works ever 


ou have brought for-_ 


“FREE RUSSIA.” 


The only monthly Magazine in the English lan- 
guage telling you all the truth about the condition 
of contemporary Russia. Published in New York 
and London. G. Stepniak and F. Wolchowsky, 
editors. Single copies, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, 50 cents. New York office, 321 Broadway, 


J ohn Ward, Preacher. 


ee HY eas 
MARGARET DELAND. 


Paper, 50Cents. Cloth, $1.25. 


One of the best of rationalistic novels; being 
more effective than most things written in liberal- 
izing the orthodox mind. A rival of ‘* Robert Els- 
mere.’’ 47000 already sold. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


- Ruins of Empires 


— BY — 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. I JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
Ancients. 


Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 75c. 


t@ Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid pa er. Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Pvblishing Company. 


A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


- THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 


By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


i This book tells how the Spring Valley miner: 
3 -_ were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 
It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 
264 pages. Faper, socents; cloth, $r. 

Sent post-paid tozny address on receipt of price. 


Address TwentietH CENTURY. 


SCA PITTAT. 
é By KARL MARX. 


- Said to be the ablest work on Socialism—some- 
times called the Bible of Socialists. The gist of 
the theory lies‘in the first half of the volume, but 
the remainder of the work is interesting as a scath- 
ing analysis of capitalistic production, 

New and revised edition. The English edition is 
faulty and costly. Paper, $1.20; cloth, extra, $1.75. 


« Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
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Where is the Lamp, 
With Flame so bright, 
That, when it is lit, 
There is Daylight ? 
At 38 Park place, New York city, foot of 
6th ave. ‘‘L.” Station. (See adv. of '‘ Day- 
light” on first cover page.)—Adv. 


] UST RECEIVED. 


re 
The Blind Men and the Devil. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
This is an original, entertaining, and powerful 
economic novel, Its analysis of our monetary sys- 
tem is especially keen. 


By Phineas, 


Ca Ira; or, Danton in the French Revolution, 
By Laurence Gronlund. so cents; cloth, $x. 


This work, which is not so much a biography of 
Danton as a study of the French Revolution, re- 
garded as a preparation for what is yet to come in 
the revolution of society, the fifth act in the drama 
being, in the view of the author, the codperative 
commonwealth, to which he looks for the solution 
of the social questions of the day, will command 
the attention of the thoughtful. 


III. 


Our Destiny: The Influence of Nationalism 
upon Religion and Morals. By Laurence 
Gronlund, 2 PEDESTAL 


be not far away. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A CONCISE HISTORY 


OF THE 


GREAT TRIAL 


OF THE 


Chicago Anarchists | 


IN 1886. 
(Condensed from the official record) 
By DYER D. LUM. 
192 PAGES. | 25 CENTS, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Rival of ‘*Les Miserables.’’ 
TH E 


Rag-Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
Just Published. , 

A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, US ade! Hy intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions, Originally writtenasa play,this 
masterpiece achieved fhe greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 

‘Better than I,” wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
‘*you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 

What Great Critics Think of It: 


Heinrich Heine: ‘t The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘‘ You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role,” 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘‘ Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?’”’ Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘It isthe Ireland of Paris.” 

Theophile Gautier: ‘*The work of a Titan.” 


325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


‘* Bismarckism,” by H. O Pentecost. 3c. 
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“PEN AND INK IN. YOUR POCKET.’ ee 


COPYRIGHT 1890. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


OUR “INDEPENDENT” FOUNTAIN PEN ee 


Holds Ink for a Week’s Use, and is fitted with a superior Gold Pen to suit any writer. 
We have a book of testimonials and Price List which we would 


Je 2O ULLRICH & CO., oe 
106 AND 108 LIBERTY STREET, NEW. YORK. 


ple think our pens are the best in use. 
like to send you. 


Many peor: 


Tus “ANATOMY. OF Bee ION. 


THE “ECONOMY” WALL DESK. 


An elegant piece of furniture, beautifying your home, office, laboratory, 
library, private office, bank or store, and an indispensable convenience t> | _ 
either, occupying no floor space whatever, and filling the place in every par-- 
Those who have them bane it 


ticular of a floor desk of far greater proportions. 
is indeed a pleasure to use one. Listen to what the 


For convenience of packin 


for everything. and. everything in its place.’ 


to me. Signed, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Pastor of Plymouth Church, Breer: a 

and Editor of the Christian Union, says :— : 

“Tt seems tome the biggest multum in the smallest parvo Ihave ever seen. 

away much store in small space, it competes with 
the famous bee cells ; and for convenience of getting at the store, the bee cells 
are nowhere in comparison. It makes easy observance of the motto: 
If any words of mine can put 
this desk into a deskless home, I shall have put that home under obligations | 


Orders for special work solicited. Send for illustrated catalogue to 


CORTLAND DESK COMPANY, Limited, 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Saltus.” _ I2mo, 


Acnosricism, and other. tee a 
- Fawcett (author of “ The Evil 

Do,” ‘* Miriam — Balestier,” “ 
Lives, S etc.) With a pro 
Robert G. Ingersoll. we 
top, $1. 50 ; : 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, 


R. Gosdive: 
Cloth, with nae he 


A book which ty Americ 
| read. 
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MERIDEN, 


Just Published. 


New edition (2oth), Bese” volume, bound in cloth, 
on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 
and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 
on Nervous Prostration produced by unnatural 
habits, resulting in physical disabilities, by H. J. 
JORDAN, M.D., formerly £o apt of the late Dr. Se- 
queira and Dr. Pereira, 0 e Aldersgate School 
of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon- 
don, England. Sent by mail free, for 25 cents, di- 
rect from the author, 333 West 23d street, New 
York. Consultations daily, 10to 2; evenings 6till8, 


ture always on hand. 


PAUL GROSSER, 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, | 


520 FULTON STREET, 


A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial 
Stationery. — 


(F" TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 
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A WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, COMPLETE, PRACTICA 
Just as shown in cut. 3 Alphabets of neat Type, Bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, in neat case with catalogue and directiong 
PRINTER.” Sets up any name, prints cards, paper, envelopes,etc. marks linen. — 
Worth 50c. BEWARE of cheap COUNTERFEITS. Postpaid only 25c.,3, 6c, 

6 for $1. Ag’ts wanted. INGERSOL& BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST. N. ¥. CITY. 
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BROOKLYN. 


CODOEEE FFF 


- Acertain ana Sleasant Somun Tr ody 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Croup, Influenza, and 
Throat and Lungs. This pr 
an old English recipe, and has 
orably cease ‘Price 25, 50 cents and $1. 
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Alden’s Manifold Cyeloped 


An Unabridged Dictionary of Language and a Cyclopedia of Univers 
Knowledg e in one; 40 volumes; over 25,000 


Cloth adhe: per volume, 1T5 cents, per set, 


per set, $40,00. Specimen pages free, sample volume returnable, oe ages MEG es 


CRITICS SAY: 


“Will win its way by merit.”—Advocate, Pittsburg. 
‘‘Must become very popular.”—School Journal, New York. 


‘““The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful informa- 
tion as every family ought to have at hand.”—The Standard, Chicago. 


“Tt cannot fail to be appreciated by the great masses of the 
reading public, who will find in its pages, in compact form, just the infor- 
mation they need.”’—Messenger, Philadelphia. 


“The fields of literature, science, and art, and of all knowledge, 
are thoroughly gleaned. The topics are ably treated, many illustrations 
ao given, and a vast amount of information is contained in a small space.” 

‘oledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 

“Its handsome type, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat 

substantial binding, and, more than all, its skillful editing’ which brings 
“within such convenient limits such a vast amount of knowledge so well 
adapted to popular needs, are a satisfaction and a. delight to students.” — 
Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago. 


A Great Offer $4- 


ready in cloth binding, the remaining vol 
vals averaging less than one month, all within the year 1891 ; or a first payment of $7.50 and the 13 i 
will secure the same in half-Morocco binding. Order immediately, as this offer is made sabace to 


John B. Alden, Publisher, 


CATALOGUE, 96 pages, 
New, Standard, and Holiday Books, 
‘sent free. Mention this paper. 


pages; over 4, 000 ‘illust ation 
$30, 00: Talf “Morocco, per volume, $1, 


to refer to it’ sabhout finding what I ‘want. ik 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


‘It is a continual surprise t to me that : a work of | 
excellence could be published at such a low price. It cis mi 
lent.” Harry G. Simric, City of Mexico. 


“Tt is very neat, the form convenient for. ‘use, firmly bound 
large, clear type, the contents of just that general character ¥ eh 
popular reader requires—comprehensive, aceunate:! zane com j 
Heyry N. Day, LL.D., Yale College. nee 


“Tn a library in the collection of which I 
more than 40 years, I esteem no book mo Hen ee 
Cyclopedia.’ From its pages, I have been able ‘ 
ate and clear, to every question that needed it, oS I 
final volume 1 shall feel that access to all th 
| practical life shall have been placed within 
Weomerta Secretary of State, and Librarian 
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monthly installments of $2.00 
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Work While ye 
ave the Light. 


BY 


The story is mainly oc- | 
Expioe in drawing a de- 
tailed contrast between 
pagan and Christian life 
and thought, developed 


: ul 
through dialogue filled 

: nt Lyor ToLsTol with Tolstoi’s extraordi- 
t. Series, No. 22. Ag 


nary power. 
Paper, 25 cents. é , 
appened This ; : 
: A bright, pleasing story, 
easy toread, which leaves 

: only pleasant recollec- 
OSE EYTINGE ANDtions. Miss Eytinge’s 
’ many friends will warm-- 
ADA FISHER. ly greet this first of her 
hs efforts in the line of fic- 
Au. Series, No. 27. tion. 
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BROOKLYN BACHELOR. 
e. Paper, 50 cents. 


or sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
‘ED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 
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Work While Ye Have the Light 


The Story is mainly occupied in drawing a 


) Ze fi 
detailed contrast between Pagan and Christian 


life and thought, peeetaine marriage, developed 
through dialogue filled with Tolstoi’s extraordi- 
nary power. Price 2sc. 


The sensation of the day in Europe and America! 
ver 400,000 sold in the United States. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 
ss ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
REDUCED TO 25 CENTS. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, 4 Warren st., N. Y. 


Ss ** WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,” Ss 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. & 


PRICE, 5 CENTs. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


In Attractive Bindings. 
Best Holiday Gift 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Just Published 
"mon Ajouug 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,’79 and ’84, (still copyrighted) isnow 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Illustrated pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 
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LAMP. 


Central draft, of course. 


\ BEST LIGHT 
TO READ OR SEW BY. 
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ix! NEW YORK. 
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readers allowed 10 per 
cent discount from cata- 
logue prices. 
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Hot Water Heating. 


48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


HAVE AN 
UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


and the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by Tuos. BEEcHAmM, 
St. Helen’s,Lancashire, England. B. 
F, ALLEN Co., sole agents for the 
United States, 365 and 367 Canal_. 
street, New York, who (if your drug- 
gist does not keep them) will mail 
BrEcuAm’s Pitts on receipt of price 
—but inquire first. 

Please mention this publication in ordering. 
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Just Out: A Radical Reformative Romance. = 
4 REALISTIC NOVEL 
OF Lee I: Sai ieee ; wade 
“ oe LYSANDER SPOONER'S 
By HELEN H. GARDENER. ee 
Author of “A DOUG METERS Yus;” “Mxn, Women, AND Gops, 2? “SEX IN aes ete. 28 


With full-page Portrait of the Author, from recent Photograph Boe 
by i age Fg alae A 


This Novel is without question the most radical, and in many respects the boldest 
assault on the respectable conventionality and immorality in 
high places that nes ever been written. 3 


As a Novel, mie 


It is brilliant, absorbing, and at tides highly Seaman, | The reader's” 
interest is held from the opening line to the last word of the book, and, 
while crying evils and vital problems are brought before the reader i ina 
vivid and realistic manner, there is not a stilted utterance from cover to — 
cover ; nor does the reader’ s interest flag, owing to pedantic moralizing. 
The terrible, truths are so vividly pictured that they will, in themselves, © 
suggest to every thoughtful mind the urgent need of positive measures 
to elevate our popular standard of morals. Pe Sse rh ce eae 
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Of the injustice which is meted out to women by society, and as a rev- 
elation of the shams and evils which to-day pass almost unchallenged 
under the cloak of respectability, this story stands unrivalled. It is 
the earnest plea of a brave and noble-hearted woman for the triumph 
of a higher standard of morality and the abolition of hypocrisy, cant, 
and dishonesty in thought as well as in action. a 2 ; % : 


A Terrible [lustration 


Of the natural and inevitable consequences of man’s immorality pro- 
ducing the same degradation of character that follows woman’s 
abandonment, is here most vividly portrayed. The great truth that 
society can never be elevated until men are made to feel and know that — 
the laws of purity cannot be broken by them without entailing moral 
and physical degradation, has never been more strikingly POLS 
than in this work. ; : ° : : ; “ ° eee 
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will anything but please the Fred Harmons’ of fair Harvard. — . righ 
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It deals not with theories but with facts, figures Jonna, M. D. foray. 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 
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By MARK IWAIN. 


A Keen and Powerful Satire on Nobility, Royalty, Chattel 
3 and Wage Slavery. 


ae is to English Nobility and Royalty what Don Quixote was to Ancient 
4 Chivalry. 


rE - . Six Hundred Pages; more than Two Hundred Illustrations. ’ 
i ‘This book contains the brightest humor, the keenest satire, the deepest pathos, of any 
a. work published for many years. 


In fine cloth, gold stamp.............. -seeees- $3 00 Im fine fullseal Russia............2-..2.0002 005. $4 50 
‘¢ sheep, library style...............+.+-+- 4 00 eee half Morocco. .c7.2.2.+ Gee No ats e's: 
We pay the postage or expressage. 


i. W. D. Howells in ‘Harper’s Magazine”: 


What he (Mark Twain) thought about prescrip- 
tive right and wrong. we had partly learned in 
“The Prince and the Pauper,” and in “ Huckle- 
berry Finn,”’ but it is this last book which gives his 
whole mind. The elastic scheme of the romance 
allows it to play freeiy back and forward between 
the sixth century and the nineteen hcentury ; and 
often while it is working the reader up toa blast- 

- ing contempt of monarchy and aristocracy in King 
 Arthur’s time, the dates are magically shifted 
ander him, and he is confronted with exactly the 
game principes in Queen Victoria’s time. The 
delicious satire, the marvelous wit, the wild, free, 
 fanta-tic humor are the colors of the tapestry, 
_ while the texture is a humanity that lives in every 
fibre. At every moment the scene amuses, but it is 
all the time an object-lesson in democracy. It 
makes us glad of our republic and our epoch; but 
 4t does not flatter us into a fond content with them ; 


gee We have secured the agency for this great work. 


there are passages in which we see that the noble of 
Arthur's day, who battened on the blood and sweat 
of hts bondsmen, ts one tn essence with the capitalist 
of Mr. Harrison's day who grow rich on the labor 
of his underpaid wagemen. Our incomparable 
humorist, whose sarcasm is so pitiless to the greedy 
and superstitious clerics of Britain, is in fact of the 
same spirit and intention as those bishops who, 
true to their office, wrote the other day from New 
York to all their churches in the land: ‘It is a fal- 
lacy in social economics, as well as in Christian 
thinking, to look upon the labor of men and women 
and children as a commercial commodity, to be 
bought and sold as an inanimate and irresponsible 
thing. . The heart and soul of a man cannot 
be bought or hired in any market, and to act as if 
they were not needed in the doing of the world’s 
vast work is as unchristian as it is unwise.” 
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I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


ScoTT’sS 


EMULSION 


RESULT? 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
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getting fat too, For Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 


and Hypophosphites of Lime and 


Soda NOT ONLY CURED MY Ineip- 
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Brea 1 the Other Side.” 


I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 

I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 
free gift. 

I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 


divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- ~ 


sion of what he justly obtains. 
I believe that women should be as free as men ; that they should 


have complete control of their persons. 


I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 


_ tosuit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 


ernment. 

I believe in government, but notin ¢Ze Government ; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 

I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 


armed policemen. 


I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
State nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 
weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 

I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 

I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 


thing. 


happier yet. 


I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
and I mean tosay it. — 

- I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 

I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 

I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 
on any kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 


against his will. ] 
I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 


are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 

I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 

I believe there is no personal God. 

I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. 

I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 
termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 
- I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 
I believe in honesty, cleanness ot life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 
liness, love, peace, and freedom. 

I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 


_ piness of others. 


I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 
I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
HucuH O. PENTECOST, 


Also adver-— 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


On Monday of last week, when our paper went to 
press, I was too ill to write even a short paragrarh re- 
lating to the suppression of the meeting, in Newark, 
N. J.,in commemoration of the men hanged in Chicago 
on November 11, 1887. Our readers are now so familiar 
with the general circumstances of the affair that I need 
supply no further information. I merely wish to say at 
this time, that it was a case of unjustifiable police in- 
terference with a peaceable meeting. If the meeting 
had been permitted there would have been no disturb- 
ance whatever. As it was, there was none except what 
the policemen made. Mrs. Parsons and one other did 
attempt to speak in the street, from the steps of the 
hall which had been closed by the police, and in doing 
so they violated a city ordinance which forbids pub- 
lic speaking in the street without a permit from the 
authorities. In my opinion, it was imprudent to have 
made this resistance tothe police, but Mrs. Parsonsand 
the man, whose name I think was Gordon, had a per- 
fect right to thus resist the police in defense of their 
infringed liberties, and take the consequences. How- 
ever much they may be criticised for resisting the ac- 
tion of the police, it should not be for one moment for- 
gotten that the police were the offenders in the first 
place, and, hence, were the cause of all the trouble. I 
called the next day at the jail, tosee Mrs. Parsons as a 
friendly act, feeling that if I were a stranger in a 
strange city, and in trouble, it would be grateful to me 
for some one to express kindly sympathy with me. I 
was, however, denied admission to the jail on the 
ground, as I afterward learned, that the warden had 
decided to allow no one to see the prisoners except for 
legitimate purposes, whatever that may mean. 

In every case those who were arrested are open to 
criticism for disobeying the orders of the police, who, 
for the moment, were in supreme command and pos- 
sessed sufficient power to enforce their demands. But 
the mistake, it it was a mistake, of the prisoners, was 
made under outrageous provocation. So far as the po- 
lice were concerned, however, their action was not in 
the nature of mistaken enthusiasm, but was a direct 
and high-handed violation of the laws of the land, for 
which, in the minds of reasonable beings, there can be 
framed no possible excuse. Theirs was the action of 
brutal tyrannical power against peaceable citizens in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights, and who 
were in no way menacing the peace and good order 
of society. 


REGINALD BIRCHALL, the convicted murderer of F. C. 
Benwell, was hanged at Woodstock, Canada, in the 
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early, morning of November 14. The hanging seems 
to have been very bunglingly conducted, and furnished 
another striking example of the unspeakable brutality 
of capital punishment by hanging. In describing the 
scene, the New York “ Evening Sun” said:— 


Birchall’s case adds still another to the long list of legal atro- 
cities called hangings. The man was slowly tortured for long ter- 
rible minutes before the fatal weight was released, and he was 
slowly strangled after it fell. His sufferings were something 
frightful to behold. For minute after minute his chest rose and 
fell in agonized efforts at respiration. His pinioned arms moved 
upward in vain efforts to lift the hands to the terrible cord which 
was clutching the throat, the fingers worked in agony, the knees 
drew up and relaxed with a slow, monotonous regularity that was 
sickening to see. It was terrible beyond the power of words to 
describe. 

Not only did the hangman thus torture his victim, 
but previous to the hanging, the clergyman, whose 
name was Wade, and who kindly assisted the official 
murderers in disposing of Birchall, did his part in mak- 
ing the doomed man’s last moments as painful as pos- 
sible. The “Sun” thus describes the tortures inflicted 
by the clergymen, on the victim :— 


It was after he had emerged from the prison door and traversed 
half of the twenty odd paces to the scaffold that the most agonizing 
part of the mental torture began. Here he was halted, and with 

_the gallows straight before him, and not ten feet away, he was 
kept mercilessly standing for a time that seemed an eternity even 
to the spectators, while the clergyman droned out the prayers and 
the portions of the lugubrious funeral service. 

This was useless, almost criminal cruelty—an ordeal to test a very 
man of iron. It seemed as though the_horrible thing would never 
end. Birchall, with his pale face turned upward, and his head a 
little to one side, seemed to be gazing over the high prison wall at 
the hazy Indian summer clouds that were swimming high up in the 
bright sunlight. It was plain that he was suffering, that the mis- 
erable formality was cutting into his very soul, but he didnot mani- 
fest the faintest trace of weakness. With his friend and his guard 
on either side of him, and holding him by the arm, ready to sup- 
port him if necessary, he stood with perfect firmness upon his 
feet, shifting his weight from one leg to another, from time to time, 
as the clergyman droned on. 

Finally this agony was over, and the unhappy man was moved 
forward under the scaffold bar. Here, when all had begun to hope 
that the agony of suspense was over, he was forced to stand for 
another horrible interval, while the clergyman read on and on to 
him the awful words of the service for the dead. By hardly any 
ingenuity could anything more calculated to produce the very 
ecstasy of mental agony have been invented which would have sur- 
passed this senseless proceeding. It was over at last, and there 
flew over Birchall’s face an unmistakable expression of relief. 


Altogether the scene was one of such horror, that it 
is an amazement that a people who call themselves 
civilized do not rise up in spontaneous and effective in- 
dignation and make it impossible for it to be'repeated. 
The continuance of capital punishment is an inexcusa- 
ble stupidity, in the face of the undoubted fact that it 
deters no one from committing murder, and amounts 
to nothing but the adding of one murder to another. 
Italy, Switzerland (in seventeen cantons), Holland, Sax- 
ony, and Portugal have abolished the death penalty and 
it has practically ceased in Belgium, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Denmark, and Sweden. In all these countries the 
abandonment of the death penalty has been accompa- 
nied by a decided diminution in the number of mur- 
ders committed. It would be impossible to revive capi- 
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tal punishment in any of them. Yet, on this side of — a 
the water it seems impossible for us to heed the lesson : 
contained in these facts. Ree 

In the “Kaweah Commonwealth” of November 1, — 
Burnette G. Haskell, in reference to the publication of 
certain items of news relating to Kaweah Colony, says 
that I made a long attack on the colony. This isa 
very grave mistake. In the first place, the matter re- 
ferred to was contained in our weekly news letter, 
which is prepared entirely by Mr. J. W. Sullivan, and © 
while I carefully read it and approved of its publica- 
tion, it was, from beginning to end, his work and not 
mine. In the second place, it was not an attack on : 
Kaweah Colony, but the publication of news, of inter- 
est to the readers of this paper that had been going 
the rounds of other papers so long that we could not 3 
afford to ignore it. I wish to say plainly to Mr. Has- — 
kell that Mr. Sullivan and I have nothing butthe kind- 
est feelings toward Kaweah Colony, and heartily wish 
for its success. We are both entirely impartial as to 
the two factions that have arisen in the Colony, as is : 
shown by the fact that what we printed was accompa- — : 
nied by a statement that the other side would be heard ~ 
the following week, and it was heard. Matters in 3 
Kaweah seem to have reached a state of disturbance, 
which, in our opinion, may be best cured by making 
public all the essential and available facts pertaining 
to both sides of the controversy. In a certain sense 
Kaweah is not a private institution. It is supported 
very largely, at the present time, by hopeful and en- 
thusiastic persons who are contributing money from 
outside of the colony grounds, and these persons have 
the right to know exactly what is going onat Kaweah, q 
as nearly as it can be known. In this case the Twen- — 
TIETH CENTURY’s position is simply that of a news ~ 
gatherer, with sympathy for the workers at Kaweah, 
and it hopes that the colony may outride the present — 
storm and finally succeed beyond the hopes of its most 4 
sanguine friends. 4 


VERA SASSULITCH, oneof the bravest and most widely — 
known of the Russian Nihilist women, is in exile, se- — 
riously ill with consumption, and in destitute circum- 
stances. Her friends on the other side of the ocean 
are all too poor to help her. The Radical Club of this — 
city has undertaken to collect funds for her relief. All 
money which lovers of freedom choose to contribute 
for the amelioration of the sufferings of this ine 
who has spent herself in the cause of freedom, will be — 
gratefully received by Moses Oppenheimer, 9 St. Mark’s 
place, New York City. H. O. P. fe 


Life without industry is guilt.—[J. Ruskin. 


A loving act does more good than a blazing exhorta- a 
tion.—[ Breckenridge. a 


The times are somewhat out of joint, and the mak- | 
ing of the modern omelet does need a most horrili aa 
smashing of eggs.—[ Frederic Harrison, he 
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NIRVANA—(BUDDHA),. 


BY WESLEY BISSONNETTE, 


i 


To gaze upon the peaceful stars, in peace, 
Eternally : to watch the silver skies 

At morn, at noon, when evening breathes her sighs 
To heaven’s milky sphere of stars and fleece, | 
And feel no thrill, no stir within the soul, 

No lighter throb when e’en the illumined whole 
Of circling space is sprinkled with whiter glows 
Of soft intensity. Thy pulses froze 

As still and peaceful as a silent star; 

Gone every passioned thought with flash to scar: 
Gone all the essence of thy blood. the deep, 
Rich warmth of love lulled to a liquid sleep. 


II, 


The iron flame of hate cooled blissfully ; 
The tendency of tears, the melody 
Of dropping tears, faded to no mild, 
No melting pensiveness in the hushed heart: 
Gone, too, the swell of joy, its crimson start 
In flushing veins ; the sweet, ethereal, wild, 
First longing of warm youth in its wild dawn; 
E’en drowsy passion for soft slumber gone, 
All soothed ethereally. To lull, to cease 
Life’s solid tumult, still as a deep dawn, 
Still as the silent stars; Nirvana! Peace! 
Canton, O. 


THE GOSPEL OF EVOLUTION. 


BY A. A. 


iit: 

One of the chief results of the prevailing darkness 
in human society is the common fear of death. Men 
fear to die because of a dread of what may come after. 
Nothing could be more groundless than such a fear, If 
there is any one fact upon which the Evolutionist rests 
with confidence it is that physical death is a part of the 
universal order. Every human being is born provided 
with a physical organism which is in its nature tran- 
sient. At the very threshold of existence the con- 
dition of physical growth and decay is predetermined. 
This is a feature of the mode of man’s creation. That 
it is a good and wise feature cannot be doubtful to one 
who-has an abiding trust in the wisdom and goodness 
of the Power that upholds and pervades the universe. 
It is in the highest degree reasonable to regard physi- 
cal death a beneficent provision and to infer that it 
works good and not illin the economy of human ex- 
istence. But it does not seem so. It is by common 
consent accounted an evil. 

It is made a fundamental doctrine of the current re- 
ligious philosophy that death is an abnormal thing in 
the world; that, instead of being a part of the order 
of nature, it is a dreadful evil thst has entered the 
world in consequence of the transgression of the pro- 
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genitor of our race. Therefore is it held that death is 
a terrible misfortune which has befallen hapless man- 
kind, the most direful consequences of which may be 
escaped only through a special religious experience. 

To many, doubtless, it may appear little short of sac- 
rilege for one toaver that the common religious theory 
is utterly opposed to the substantial facts of the uni- 
verse. But it cannot be too strongly stated that the 
philosophy of evolution absolutely and forever sets 
aside the unreasonable and gloomy doctrines of the 
Christian church respecting death. Such a doctrine as 
the ‘Fall of Man,” for instance, is found to be exactly 
contrary to the testimony of nature. And the testi- 
mony is more than negative. Not only has science 
disclosed facts which wholly disprove the theory of 
man’s creation by fiat, and in a perfect moral condition 
—a condition from which he subsequently fell—but has 
also shown how he was and is still being created. It 
has shown that mankind—which is now seen to be in- 
finitely more than a vast aggregation of ephemeral and 
separated physical human beings—is in process of cre- 
ation as a universal society. -By no means is his des- 
tiny realized as a mere physical being, or society of 
physical beings. We behold only the first stage. 

The philosopher Franklin reasoned that: “Life is 
rather a state of embryo, a preparation for life.” “A 
man,” said he, “is not completely born until he has 
passed through death.” The philosophy of evolution 
confirms this view. Entrance into the true and ulti- 
mate human life is through the door of the physical. 
It is a reasonable deduction from the observed order 
and processes of nature, that the perfected man isa 
moral being independent of physical environment. 

As has been demonstrated, physical variation long 
ago gave place to variation in physical life. As the 
soul or essential being of man is of immeasurably 
greater value and importance than his physical struc- 
ture, human progress is centered in the greater field of 
his moral and intellectual nature. And the process of 
evolution is continued in the world of mind on a scale 
of inconceivable magnitude. 

It is reasonable to infer (in the absence of demon- 
stration) that the very evil social conditions so sadly 
realized and deplored by philanthropic minds, may, 
after all, be most necessary conditions during the 
earlier stages of moral development. In the light of 
the evolutionary philosophy, it may well be questioned 
whether the social conditions which have prevailed 
thus far during the historic period have not only been 
inevitable, but most valuable as a part of mankind’s 
education. 

In psychical progress evolution and education are 
synonymous. To gain knowledge, by experience and 
observation, is only a part, and the lesser part, of edu- 
cation. It chiefly consists in the education of the 
latent capacities of the intellectual and moral nature, 
For, as a thoughtful writer has said: “ Enfolded in man 
are latent and dormant energies, ‘germinant and spring- 
ing,’ which require to be educted, brought forth in the 
aptitude of their capacity.” 

Doubtless, the development of physical life has 
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largely increased man’s capacity for suffering. It can 
hardly be doubted that there is more human suffering 
in the world today than ever before, and this in conse- 
quence of the enlargement of human capacity. But 
there is another and a brighter sideto this truth. Itis 
the fact that the ministry of suffering is by no means 
fruitless. 

Despite all appearances, we are entitled to believe 
that we live in a good universe. The evil we behold 
may reasonably be regarded as incident to the struggle 
of mankind upward from animality to true humanity. 

Let us make no mistake as to what is involved in the 
idea of a good universe. According to the traditional 
religious philosophy that has come down to us, we are 
the unfortunate inhabitants of a ruined world. Itis a 
hopeless wreck which is slowly but surely going to 
pieces. The vast proportion of the myriads of human 
beings that have been born into the world, according 
to this dreadful philosophy, entered physical existence 
only to be doomed to an interminable career of un- 
speakable misery. Were this wretched conception 
founded upon fact, then to call the universe good 
would simply be to call black white, or bitter sweet. 

In my own thought the abandonment of even one 
sentient being to endless pain and despair, as the ulti- 
mate cost of man’s creation, would be destructive to 
the idea of a good universe. To this conclusion the 
evolutionary philosophy inevitably leads. 

In a recent sermon Canon Wilberforce, of the Church 
of England, gave utterance to a noble truth which will 
find a warm response in the heart of every true believer 
in the gospel of evolution. Said he:— 

I maintain that there is no logical halting-place between the 
optimism that is convinced that the Creator is morally bound to 
rectify every wrong, and relieve every pang, and the pessimism 
which declares the universe a mockery, and speedy annihilation 
the only end to be desired. 

It need scarcely be asserted (for it is evident) that 
this most vigorous and wholesome sentiment was never 
inspired by the alleged “gospel” which is embodied in 
the teaching of his Church, and in the system of Chris- 
tianity which now prevails. 

But it is in perfect accord with the Gospel of Evolu- 
tion. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT GOD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


James A. Hynes, of this city, sends me the following 
letter, which I consider of sufficient importance to war- 
rant a prominent place in this paper, and I shall 
answer the questions it contains as well as I can:— 

For many weeks I have been a close reader of your magazine, the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY; actuated at first by an idle curiosity and a 
desire to ‘‘ hear the other side,” and later by an awakened interest 
in what I read. 

But it seems to me that you would convert many to your way 
of thinking and reasoning were you to prove many of your asser- 
tions, which, conflicting as they do with popular and long-estab- 
lished beliefs, and not being self-evident, must be proven to be 
believed. 

In every issue of the TWENTIETH CENTURY I find the statement : 


there must have been atime when they did not exist, and what was 


" ovember 20, 1890. 
‘‘T do not believe ina God.” But nowhere can I find conclusive, or 
what you could intend to be conclusive, proof of the non-existence 
of a Creator. 

If there be no God, how do you account for the existence of all 


we see—earth, sun, moon, planets, stars? Youcannotbelievethey 


existed always; and if not, whence came they, and how were they 
created, and from what? ,How did they come to bein their present 
wonderful arrangement, governed by a code of wonderful laws, 
whose existence you will not deny? Again, if they were created, 


originally where they are now? 

When had time a beginning? Can your mind conceive such an 
idea? Or can you believe that at one time there was no such thing 
as an ems reale? That would have to be before the existence of 
even time or space. And how could there then be even an ems 
posstbile ? And if there could, what made it possible? And how — 
didan ens posszbzle first develop into an ens reale ? 
the development? Out of what could it be made? 
evolute ? : 

These are pertinent questions, suggested by the mere thought 
that there is no eternal, all powerful God. 

You do not, I judge, believe in mysteries. 
not understand you will not admit to exist. 


That which you can- — 
Yet you do, you must, 


admit the existence of many things which have never been made — 4 


apparent to you through the instrumentality of your senses, indi- 
vidually or collectively. 

For instance, take space. It is either boundless or it is encom- 
passed with some unknown boundary. 
does it end? What is beyond it? Here again you are confronted 
by a state of affairs similar to the above, only in this case the abso- 
lute impossibility of a place where space does not exist is more ap- __ 
parent. It is repugnant to reason, and if you made such an asser- 
tion you too must say: ‘‘ It is a mystery.” 

Concede it to be boundless, and the human mind again recoils in 
conscious inability to the task of grasping theidea. Mystery again. 
And what of its existence? Had it a beginning or is it eternal? 
As before, our reason says it must be eternal. For, otherwise, 
what was where it is now? How could it be created? Mysteryin- 
deed. Butif, as our reason forces us to believe with allthestrength 
of a philosophical certainty—szne formidine opposztzs—if, I say, 
space is eternal, how can you explain it? Must you not admit it to 


be a mystery? Thus take whichever horn of the dilemma you will, 4 


whether you believe that space is eternal or not, you are conceding 
that you believe in a mystery. In truth,’ you are forced to admit 
the existence of endless eternal space, because you cannot conceive 
how it could be otherwise—to admit the existence of something 
whose magnitude is infinitely beyond your limited intelligence— 
which is, in a word, a mystery. 4 
For asimilar reason I believe there is an eternal, all-powerful God. a 
Because otherwise I would be confronted by the above queriesand _ 
myriads of others equally perplexing and inexplicable. Because C 
there is no other possible theory which will explain satisfactorily to . 
the mind of an intelligent being the existence of allthat is. Ina 
word, because my reason tells me it must be so. Does your intel- 
lect tell you there is no eternal and all-powerful God? Ifso, by 
what process of reasoning do you arrive at such a conclusion? I — 
am not speaking from a religious standpoint. I am not thinking or a 
writing of God as good or bad, loving or careless; but only as exist- 
ing, eternal, and all-powerfull. Soh a 
I trust you will think this of sufficient importance to merit areply 
in your worthy paper. You are at liberty to publish this in fulland 
to use my name. I would prefer you should do so. I write it at o 
the suggestion of many of your readers, all of whom anxiously await 
yourreply hereto. Iamconvinced that hundreds will find theirsenti- _ 
ments voiced herein. The beliefs of a lifetime, the teachings of our _ 
childhood, youth, and manhood, even our prejudices, are not aban- 
doned without a struggle. But win the mind and the will soon 
follows. a 


1. Mr. Hynes thinks that if I say: “Ido not believe : 
in a God,” I should give “conclusive proof of the non- — 
existence of a Creator.” To which I reply:— . 


“ 


What caused Be 
Could it © 


If not boundless, where 
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(2.) The burden of proof rests on those who assume 
the existence of God. God isa pure assumption, un- 
warranted by any proof, or even good evidence. I 
should not be expected to prove the negative of an un- 
warranted assumption. If I assert that on other planets 


_ than this water freezes at a temperature above zero of 


seventy degrees, Fahrenheit, it is for me to prove what 
I say. I have no right to claim that others should be- 
lieve what I assert unless they can prove that it is not 
so. How can any one absolutely prove that my state- 
ment is false? It can be shown that the facts of the 
known universe are against my assertion, and in the 
absence of any affirmative proof on my part those facts 
are asufficient negative to my assumption. In precisely 
the same way I claim that the burden of proof rests on 
those who assume the existence of God. I cannot abso- 
lutely prove there isno God. I can only show that the 
known facts of the universe negative such an assump- 
tion. Mr. Hynes, I presume, knows full well that it is 
universally conceded among intelligent controver- 
sialists that no one should be called on to prove a 
negative. 

(4.) God is confessedly indefinable. Mr. Hynes can 
tell me nothing about God. What does the word God 
mean? Mr. Hynes does not know. I do not know. 
How can I prove the non-existence of the indefinable? 
If Mr. Hynes does not know what he means by God, 
how can I possibly prove the non-existence of his God? 
Tell me what or who God is before you ask me to prove 
his non-existence. I feel sure that Mr. Hynes will see 
the reasonableness of my position and never again be- 
lieve in a God, merely because no one can prove there 
isno God. He might just as well believe that the in- 
habitants of the moon have feathers on them merely 
because no one can prove that they have not. 

2. Mr. Hynes says: “If there be no God, how do you 
account for the existence of all we see—earth, sun, 
moon, planets, stars?” Ido notaccountfor them. To 
postulate a God does not account for them; it only 
complicates the problem by adding a God to be ac- 
counted for. Most people think they account for the 
universe by saying: “God made it.” But that doesn’t 
account for it at all, for we are confronted at once with 
the question: “ How do you account for God.” I do 
not profess to be able to account for the universe, and 
I find that more satisfactory than to assume a cause 
for it for which I cannot account. Mr. Hynes says: 
“You cannot believe they existed always.” He is mis- 
taken; that is exactly what I believe. Every fact in 
the known universe supports that belief. I cannot com- 
prehend how the universe can have existed always, but 
I believe it has. My belief rests on facts. It is incom- 
prehensible because the brain is limited in its powers, 
but it falls in with facts. Any other belief is at war 
with facts. Any other belief is not only incomprehen- 
sible but absurd. To suppose that the universe always 
existed is incomprehensible, but to suppose that it was 
created out of nothing is ridiculous, Since I must 
choose between the incomprehensible and the ridicu- 
lous, I choose the former. 

3. Mr. Hynes says: “You do not, I judge, believe 
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in mysteries. That which you cannot understand you 
will not admit to exist. Yet you do, you must, admit 
the existence of many things which have never been 
made apparent to you through the instrumentality of 
your senses.” If by mysteries Mr. Hynes means phe- 
nomena that I do not understand, I must say there are 
many such. I do not understand how grass grows or 
the brain generates thought, but I admit the facts. 
“For instance,” Mr. Hynes continues, “take space,” 
etc, I wish the reader would go back and reread what 
Mr. Hynes says about space. I think it will all be 
more intelligible if instead of saying “space” we say 
“nothing.” Space is not a thing, either bounded or 
boundless. It is nothing. It is only an idea, a word 
that we use to describe nothingness. There is no mys- 
tery about space. There is simply no such thing as 
Space; and if a thing does not exist there can be no 
mystery about it. Is xothing amystery? What is space? 
It is nothing. What can be said of it? Nothing, ex- 
cept that it zs nothing. Isita mystery? Certainly not. 
How can there be any mystery attaching to nothing? 
Mr. Hynes has allowed his thoughts to become con- 
fused by the word “space”—a word that. means and 
can only mean “nothing.” “Distance,” “interval,” 
“extension” are good, serviceable words, but since 
“space” has come to be used as if it means a thing, 
whereas it means “nothing,” it is a confusing and in- 
jurious word (like God) and should drop out of use. 

4. Mr. Hynes says : “I believe there is an eternal, all- 
powerfulGod, . . . because my reason tells me it must 
beso.” And he asks me: “ Does your intellect tell you 
there is no eternal and all-powerful God.” At this 
point I wish to be perfectly clear; I wish Mr. Hynes 
and others tounderstand me. I hold that if the word 
God means anything it means :— 

(2.) An infinite being. 

(2.) An infinite personal being. 

(c) Aninfinite personal being who exists indepen- 
dently of that phenomena that we call matter, and 
who, therefore, would continue to exist if matter were 
destroyed. 

(Z.) An infinite personal being who can cause effects 
without being limited by that sequence of events which 
we call “ natural law.” 

(e.) An infinite personal being who can and will do 

something for the welfare of the human race that they 
cannot do for themselves. 

My reason tells me not ee that no such being 
exists; but that such a being, in the nature of things, 
is impossible. One argument is sufficient to prove 
this. Here it is: An infinite being can have no parts 
and leaves no room for a finite being. An infinite 
being and a finite being cannot both exist at the same 
time. Mr. Hynes exists. He is not a part of God, for 
God can have no parts. He is not God, for he is finite. 
The existence of Mr. Hynes disproves the existence of 
God, for an infinite being and a finite being cannot 
exist at the same time. This argument is unanswera- 
ble, so far as I know, and, to my mind, is as positive a 
proof as we can have of anything that an infinite per- 
sonal God is impossible. 
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Now, I would like Mr. Hynes to give me as explicit 
a definition of his idea of God as I have given of mine. 
If he accepts my definition he must explain how an 
infinite person and a finite person can exist at the same 
time, or give up his belief in his God. It will not do 
for him to say that that is a mystery, unless he can 
prove thatitisafact. Itis not a mystery. It is an 
impossibility. The eternity of matter is a mystery, 
but the creation of matter is an impossibility. What 
we call the forces of nature are mysteries, but an in- 
finite personal God is an impossibility, unless we sup- 
pose he has endowed us with reasoning powers which, 
if we are logical and honest, lead us forever astray, 
which is absurd. No man capable of clear thought can 
believe in an infinite personal God unless he flouts 
intellectual conclusions as precise as those of mathe- 
matics. 

If Mr. Hynes declines to define his idea of God, as 
many believers do, and in spite of all I have written, 
still believes in God, that will prove that he belongs 
to a class of persons who are content to believe in a 
“something or other,” they know not what, which they 
choose tocall God. It is not possible to learn from 
such persons or to teach them. I do not believe Mr. 
Hynes belongs to that class. 

If Mr. Hynes believes in something that is not an 
infinite person—an energy, a force, the universe, na- 
ture, or what not—I.shall insist that none of these 
things are God, and if persons persist in applying that 
name to them the world must entirely change the 
meaning that has always attached to the word God. 

Mr. Hynes impresses me as an honest inquirer after 
truth, and I hope what I have written may be of ser- 
vice in clearing up his thoughts on the subject under 
consideration. I feel sure that if he thinks the subject 
through he will finally agree with me that it is possible 
to believe that what we call matter is inherently capa- 
ble of doing all that we see and being all that we are, 
but that it is not possible to believe in the existence 
of any person or thing that should be called God. 


THE GREAT STRIKE IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY ADA CAMPBELL, 

The greatest strike in the history of trades-unionism 
is now taking place throughout the Australian colonies. 
The real cause of the strike is not the demand of the 
Marine Officers’ Association for increase of-pay and 
shorter hours; these the ship-owners were willing to 
concede, but refused to do so until the Marine Officers’ 
Association severed its connection with the Trades 
Hall Council. This the association declares “an in- 
sult to the Trades Hall Council and an attempt upon 
the part of the shipowners to boycott unions.” It is 
really not a matter of wages, time, or labor, but of prin- 
ciple. But just as the first strike caused other strikes 
(first, the marine officers; next the sailors, cooks, and 
stewards; then the wharf laborers; then the gas stokers; 
next the colliers and coal-heavers, immediately followed 
by the shearers and wool-carters), so this principle 
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involved other principles until there has arisen a huge _ 
struggle without clearly defined issues. Atthe begin- 
ning the workmen had a compact organization and 
complete discipline, while the employers were a mere 
concourse of atoms blown about by every wind of self- 
ishness. 


capitalists. This the speakers of the trades-unions de- 
clare they do not resent, but it is very evident theydo. 


The speeches of the leaders of the employers’ union — 


show a feeling of bitter resentment against what they — 
term the “tyrannical encroachments ” of trades-unions, — 
and especially the Trades Hall Council, which they de- _ 
clare to bea “most autocratic body. Itsaidtoamango, — 
and he goeth, no matter what loss or suffering his go- ~ 
ing inflicted.” The speakers of the Trades Hall Coun- 


cil declare that the whole cause of unionism is being s 


assailed, and require that the whole relations between 
capital and labor shall be readjusted. These relations 
they have not clearly defined, but it is very evident — 
they will demand that employers shall employ union 
men only, and that carriers, whether by sea or land 


(shipowners and licensed wagon-owners), shall Bands : 4 ’ 


only union goods. 


The employers’ platform consists, as fat as can be 


understood, of three “planks”: (1.) The right of un-~ 
challenged dismissal; (2.) the right to employ non- 
union labor side by side with union labor; (3.) the 
right to handle non-union goods. Around the latter 
two, and especially the former of these two, the battle 
is likely to wage fiercest ; for of all things the policy 
which the men most desire to see conceded is a com- 


bined consent upon the part of employers toemploy _ 


union labor only. This being granted, they willreduce — 


the entrance fees to the various unions so as to make “4 


them accessible to all workmen. 
The oratorical batteries of both sides have been fired __ 
off week after week before the public, and yet they 
have advanced no nearer to a settlement. . = 
In the meantime, one of the great questions least 
considered is: 


tude of the contest entered upon is far beyond anything 4 


that reasonable citizens anticipated. A fire,adestruc- — 


tive convulsion of nature, a bombardment by a hostile * 


fleet, could not equal the damage done to the colonies Z 
by this attempt at a social and labor revolution; for it 


is no longer a mere question of strikes. The press — 
throughout the various colonies unanimously declare _ 
that ‘arithmetic could scarcely express the loss:to ~ 


every class in each community caused by the present — 


state of affairs.” As there is no coal for furnaces, no 
material for the manufacturers, the mills are idle, the — 
work-shops are closed. About 17,000 work-people who ~ 
have had nothing to do with the strikes have been dis- — 
charged in consequence of them. ay 

There is a great outcry upon the part of the public 2 
for the creation of a strong board of arbitration to — 


which these and all further disputes shall be referred, — 


and that each side shall give ample guarantees that — 
the findings of this board shall be observed. : 


Since the beginning of the strike employers 2 , 
have federated, and there has arisen a strong union of 


What is the amount of injury and suf- 
fering inflicted upon the innocent public? Themagni- 
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But of what class of persons is this board to consist? 
If of an equal number of the representatives of capital 
and labor, they might prolong discussions of vital 
labor questions to a wearisome and ruinous length, and 
then arrive at no definite results. Some persons are 


A clamoring fora “committee of court judges” to be ap- 


¥ 
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pointed ; others that a “court of arbitration” should 


be “appointed by the legislature, consisting of three 
persons nominated by both houses of Parliament, such 


_ persons to belong to no organization of either capital- 


ists or laborers; three persons appointed by the 
Trades Hall, and three persons appointed by the Em- 
ployers’ Union, or a college of electors chosen by em- 
ployers. ‘“ The Governor-in-Council” (vice-regal rep- 
resentative) “to be empowered when any dispute 
threatened to produce public inconvenience or endan- 
ger public safety,” to issue a proclamation in the “ Ga- 
zette,” calling the arbitration court to meet and take 


evidence upon the question or questions in dispute, and 


make such an award, as they or the majority of them 
deemed fair and reasonable both to the workers and 
the employers. Let the law provide that such an 
award shall-be officially published; and that it shall 
be a misdemeanor for any person or society to offer or 
afford help or encouragement to either workers or em- 
ployers who may refuse to comply with the conditions 
of such award. Another solution of the present labor 
questions in the Australias is, that the Government 
shall step in and take the management of transport by 
sea as well as land. There is a strong tendency to 
“State Socialism” in the Australasian colonies. The 
Government, finding that railways, schools and tele- 
graphs could not be properly managed for the interests 
of the public by private enterprise, took them under 
its own management. The Government is now asked 
to buy up the ships and let the shipowners, like the 


railway proprietors, invest their capitalin other ways 


which would be more profitable to themselves; for 
they declare such is the ruinous competition among 
themselves that they cannot pay their men more, as 
the profits on capital invested in the steamship busi- 
ness are only five percent. But the latest cablegram 
gives the information that the cabinet ministers of the 
Victorian Government have been compelled to resign 
because of the withdrawal of the support of the labor 
members (members of Parliament elected upon the 
labor ticket). The cablegram further informs us that 


_ the “strikers in New Zealand have gone back to work 
unconditionally.” 


And some weeks ago the unions in 
Adelaide (capital of South Australia) had ordered the 
workers back. The Victorian and New South Wales 
unions have sent delegates to England for monetary 
assistance, but it is in Victoria principally that both 
sides seem determined to fight the struggle out to the 
bitter end. The Victorian workmen are the finest, the 
best organized, and best paid body of workers in the 
world, and they sent splendid assistance to the dock 


laborers in London during their time of trouble. 


There has been, in the mean time, an “ English Ship- 
owners’ Association formed in Great Britain with a 
fund of £70,000,000 or £80,000,000, the members of 
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which are likely to federate with and assist the Aus- 
tralian shipowners. Yet, strange to say, Mr. Cham- 
pion, arepresentative from the London Trades Union, 
in his speech at a monster meeting of Victorian work- 
men said, “that he well knew that no small proportion 
of the large amount of money sent by the people of 
Australia to the English dockers was contributed by 
the employers themselves, and some of it from the 
shipowners who were now making a determined stand 
against the trades unions,” 

A ludicrous incident has arisen which shows that the 
strike fever is decidedly contagious, for a large num- 
ber of children attending the state school in Fitzroy (a 
suburb of Melbourne), have gone out on strike “against 
the imposition of home lessons.” ‘The reader of this 
latest development in strikes cannot help speculating 
if the parents and teachers will strike in return, and 
whether the results will be very painful—to the 
children. 

New York, November 2, 1890. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES FROM AN OBSERVER. 


The four men concerned in the following election- 
day incident thought it had a meaning: I met at the 
polls, near my home, three others who had been active 
members of the United Labor party. One worea badge 
of white ribbon, bearing “The People’s Municipal 
League,” printed on it in red letters. Hetold me that, 
there being no labor party, he regarded it as his first 
political duty to help put an end to Tammany. The 
second, his pockets stuffed with pasters, was working 
hard for Tammany, “the only workingmen’s party that 
had a show to win.” The third, an ancient Single- 
taxer, had voted the Socialist ticket. “I care nothing 
about winning,” said he; “I’m voting against the mon- 
opolistic parties on principle.” What a correspondent 
writes in the TwrentietH Century of his town in 
Connecticut is true of other places; namely, that the 
Radicals are scattered, that they are in a state of 
waiting, of watching, perhaps of transition. 


How men block out for you in conversation the range 
of their sympathies. I was recently talking with an 
Italian about Italy. We cheered each other in men- 
tioning some of the evidences of that country’s recent 
progress. I happened to say I took him for a Sicilian. 
A shade passed over his face, and he hastened to avow 
himself a Neapolitan. He thought the Sicilians a low- 
lived race. I could see my. remark had piqued him. 
As an Italian he could take praise for his whole nation. 
But Sicily, though a part of his country, is separated 
from his own part by a stretch of water, has traditions 
strange to him, contains people whose interests some- 
times clash with those of his home people—and so 
Sicily lies beyond the warmth of his heart. 

A European Freethinker lately spent an hour telling 
me about the hardships of the Liberals in religion in 
his native land. As he spoke of their trials and their 
stern determination to maintain principle at any cost, 
his enthusiasm mounted. I took it for granted he must 
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also have abounding sympathy with Liberals in social 
reform, and I inquired how the Socialists of his coun- 
try were progressing. The lively expression of his 
face vanished, and his features took on something like 
ascowl. He said curtly he knew nothing about them. 
Not a thing. And I could plainly discern that he 
wanted to know nothing on that subject. I could see 
the door to his heart closing and the key turning in the 
lock. 


An out-of-town friend tells me he is a director of 
industry. He isacommercial traveler. Many of his 
customers having bought of him for years, they no 
longer look at his samples, or inquire closely as to 
prices, or seek to better themselves with other houses. 
They have learned that their own business interests 
are best served by leaving to him quality, price, and 
judgment as to the ebb and flow of markets. Fre- 
quently he does not even wait for orders. When, to 
his mind, markets are high, he buys little or nothing. 
When low, he stocks his customers up. His bond of 
union with his two sets of employers—his house and 
his customers—is complex but strong. It embraces a 
faith in him that he must maintain through honesty, 
intelligence, watchfulness. Speak of the ‘wastes of 
competition!” Could a Government agent, under 
Socialism in its purest stage, do this commercial man’s 
work so cheaply and efficiently, and moreover, leave 
all parties so free to terminate the arrangement, should 
it ever prove second best, at will? 


I know a lovely young mother who has a sweet little 
girl a year old. The mother never tires of caring for, 
dressing, and caressing the little one, whose every 
point of beauty she has noted and admired times be- 
yond number. Of allthe baby’s beauties, she most ad- 
mires its eyes. In fact, she has been saying for some 
two years past what color of eyes she likes best in a 
baby. She favors brown. And now she is convinced 
her baby’s eyes are a limpid chestnut brown. But un- 
tactful friends, many of them indeed, hint that baby’s 
eyes are a light gray. As a consequence, the young 
mamma has become an expert in pronouncing on the 
color of people’s eyes. When the question is up from 
time to time in the little social circles at her house, she 
will tell off-hand the exact shade of every eye in the 
room—except the baby’s. If, as at times happens, a 
person present has one eye of one shade and another 
of a shade slightly different, she will have observed 
it. All her acquaintances grant that her perception of 
eye-color is accurate, and that it acts as promptly as 
an instinct—excepting in the case of her baby. There 
she is prejudiced. Talk with the first man you meet, 
start him on the “ism” he has tethered to, and what 
a fine fellow he must be if, on your escape, you donot 
think he has a case of “baby’s eyes.” He will recite 
the actual objections to every “ism ” except his own, but 
he cannot see that there are any objections to his. It 
has the perfections he wants it to have. 


For the last eight years a Philadelphia lawyer has 
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been writing me about his bay window case. In 1882, — 
in a small town, a shopkeeper had a bay window put ~ 
up in the place of a flat one in front of his place of = 
business. It was large, and interfered with the light ~ 
of his next door neighbor, also a shopkeeper. The ~ 
latter brought suit to compel some diminution in the 
size of the new window. Volumes would be required 
to record the history of the case thenceforward. It 
went from session to session, and from court to court, 
until a few weeks ago, when the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania decided that part of the window must 
come down. As the framing is nearly worn out, and 
needs repairs, this court’s decision will perhaps be 
obeyed. For nearly a decade, several lawyers have 
harvested off that case, the contestants’ children have 
grown up, they themselves have seen each other’s hair 
turn gray, and in that period they have never inter- 
changed a “good morning” when taking down their 
shutters. Alas forthem! They are far from Christi- 
anity—and Anarchism. 


The other evening, a genial gentleman handed me a 
card, which told me how to join the Atercrats. An- 
other radical organization? Yes, and we may be sure 
there will be another, and another, and another. The 
old ones may become enfeebled, but sanguine men are 
at hand to build up others, better suited, as their pro- 
moters believe, to the times. Eachis a bubble rising 
to the surface, showing the boiling beneath. All of 
them, the failures as well as the rest, have their uses— 
in bringing people together, in sharpening wits, in in- 
forming us how little we know. Success, then, to the 
Association of Atercrats, even if it fails, 


A soft-voiced Anarchist was standing at the edge of 
the excited crowd in Newark the other evening when 
the police was suppressing the meeting. Two men 
near him were loudly denouncing the detestable An- 
archists and Socialists, and applauding the police. 
Our Anarchist friend most mildly asked permission to 


state the law on the question, and proceeded to show 4 


that in this country, under the law, the preservers of the - 

law should permit free speech. But his logic and his 
low tones only provoked the two anarchiphobists to | 
greater vehemence, and so he grew tired and simply — 
stood still. A police officer came along, and hearing — 
the two men denouncing something, clubbed them 
away, meantime giving them a piece of his profane 


mind as to what he thought of Anarchists, such as 4 


they. Something in this for reflection, all around. — 
The officer, perhaps, has since reflected on the violent 
characteristics of these two “ Anarchists.” 
lows who were clubbed have reflected, perhaps, that 
other good citizens in the crowd might have been ~ 
clubbed by mistake by Anarchists. And the Anarchist, 
no doubt, has done his share of reflecting. 4 


Do no honor to a rich man merely because he is rich. ; 
—[Sir A. Helps. | 
I'll not be frightened into doing right—that’s a ras- _ 
cally reason for repentance.—[C. Kingsley. 


The fel- — 
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The Address. 


WARD MALLISTER AND AIS LOOK. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 189°. 


Ward McAllister is a fool or a philosopher, a flunky 
q or a gentleman, according to the view-point from which 
_ you survey him. If you consider how many higher 
_ forms of happiness there are than those which, judg- 
_ ing from his book, he pursues, he is a fool. But if you 
reflect that he is incapable of enjoying those higher 
ep aases of happiness, he is a philosopher. If you are 
free from all superstitious reverence for titles, official 
dignity, social caste, family lineage, and wealth, he is 
‘ a flunky. But if you recognize artificial distinctions 
ae men and the conventional mannerisms of so- 
ciety, he is a gentleman. In short, if you judge him by 
% your own standards of happiness and manners you may 
_ decide that he is an insufferable snob; but if you judge 
& him according to his own estimate of intel é and take 
into account the environment in which he was evolved, 
ie you will have to admit that he is a rather agreeable 
and perfect specimen of the genus to which he belongs, 
_ whatever that may happen to be. 
_ In what I have said I have not meant to speak disre- 
_ spectfully of Mr. McAllister. After reading his book 
A with considerable interest and pleasure, I must confess 
that I do not agree with most of his critics, who have 
treated the man and the book as deserving only of ridi- 
cule. In reading ‘Society as I Have Found It,” I en- 
_ deavored from first to last to put and keep myself in 
: the author’s place, and by doing so I received the im- 


_ pression that in the world in which he lives he must 
_ bea capital fellow, congenial as a companion, and use- 
_ ful as a servant. 
One thing I particularly like about him. He has 
sublime confidence in himself to do whatever comes 
_ within the range of his limited powers; and, unlike 
_ many persons of larger gifts, he never overestimates 
his abilities. He knows how to cook a ham and does 
not hesitate to say so; and I venture to say that his 
_ description of the process will make your mouth water. 
_ He does not know how to write good English, and 
frankly confesses his limitation. Most men ina like 
situation would pride themselves on their writing and 
have doubts about the ham, so general is it for us to 
boast of powers we do not possess and take no pride in 
_ those we have. 
_ Many aman who might have succeeded in learning 
how to compound a salad dressing has made the mis- 
_take of trying to be a lawyer, and never discovered the 
mistake. It was not so with Mr. McAllister. After 
failing as a book-keeper, he committed the second vol- 
ume of Blackstone to memory and was admitted to the 
bar. But he was not capable of being a lawyer. His 
_ heart was always going out after the girls, his feet were 
ever itching for the dancing floor, his stomach was in- 
_cessantly craving jilet de beuf and Madeira, And, like 
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a true philosopher, he obeyed the Greek injunction 
“Know thyself,” gave up the law, and, judging from 
his narrative, from that day to this, has never had 
a thought beyond canvas-back duck and fassementerie. 
Whether he has been less useful to the world as an 
amateur chef and floor manager than as a lawyer, I 
leave others to decide. For my part I commend and 
admire him for being astute enough to discover ex- 
actly what he was fitted for and getting into his niche. 

Mr. McAllister says he had a brother who was am- 
bitious and who became a successful lawyer, but he 
frankly states that he has never had any desire except 
to worship at the shrine of Venus, and by following his 
true bent he has achieved greater celebrity, such as it 
is, than his brother. 

A butterfly is an admirable insect, but it would be 
ridiculous should it attempt to sing. Mr. McAllister is 
a pretty butterfly who has never mistaken himself for 
an eagle. We all know the fate of the frog that at- 
tempted to inflate himself to the size of a bull. Mr. 
McAllister has never made a similar blunder. I have 
always thought that admiration is due to any one who 
succeeds in achieving distinction in whatever he under- 
takes. If that opinion is correct, Mr. McAllister is de- 
serving of praise. He set out to be a man of fashion 
and has become the leader and idol of the Four Hun- 
dred. Higher up in the social scale he cannot get in 
this country. The sole business in life of the Four 
Hundred is to eat, drink, and dance. Mr. McAllister 
has carried that business as near to the point of art as 
it has ever reached. He has made of it almost a re- 
ligion. If, after reading his book, one should ask Mr. 
McAllister to define his religious belief, he would not 
be surprised to hear him say: ‘I believe in stewed 
terrapin, claret of the vintage of 1874, and the Patri- 
arch’s balls.” The sacred emblems of the Four Hun- 
dred are a gridiron, a wine bottle, and a box of pow- 
dered wax, and Mr. McAllister has held these emblems 
higher than they have ever been held before in this 
republic. He is, par excellence, the high priest of fashion, 
a fool or a philosopher, a flunky or a gentleman accord- 
ing to the view-point from which you behold him. 

“ Society as I Have Found It” is worth more than it 
costs to any one in your and my station in life who will 
take the pains to read it thoroughly. It reveals a world 
with which you and I have nothing to do; a world as 
far removed from us as heaven is from hell, or hell from 
heaven. The world of the Four Hundred is a world 
in which it is a taint to work fora living. I doubt if 
any one “in trade,” as they call it, would be recognized 
in that charmed circle of social parasites. There are 
bankers and railroad magnates and high Government 
officials among those people, but no merchants and no 
employés of private concerns. To prove in that world 
that you produce anything would be to have the butler 
show you the door. 

All these persons are non-producers, Great chutes 
extend from their bins to the places where men and 
women work, far away from them, and Government 
officials stand over the wealth producers and compel 
them to throw almost all they earn into the hoppers 
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that lead to those chutes, and the Four Hundred go to 
their bins and always find thousands or millions of 
dollars which their agents, the Government officials, 
have kindly collected for them, under the names of 
rent, interest, and profits. They do not even have to 
pay their agents, the Government officials, for collecting 
this money. The agents get their pay from the work- 
ers, in the form of taxes. The creme de la creme of the 
Four Hundred became such by being able to show that 
they never produced anything, and if they can prove 
that there has not been a worker in the family for two 
or three generations they are regarded almost as the 
equals of an English lord. 

There is something curious about this. If a man on 
the outskirts of society goes about boasting that he 
never works, a policeman puts him in jail, and every- 
body says: “Behold! A tramp!” Butifaman in the 
centre of society can prove that he never works, Mc- 
Allister invites him to the Patriarch’s ball, and every- 
body says: “Behold! An aristocrat!” 

That is a strange world, that world of parasites over 
which Ward McAllister reigns. Init the people have 
nothing to do but try to enjoy themselves. They sail 
in yachts; they ride in carriages; they hire a man to 
drag an anise-seed bag across the country, and let loose 
a pack of hounds to yelp after the trail of the bag, and 
ride horseback after the hounds; they get up amateur 
circuses in which the swells succeed in nothing but be- 
ing clowns; they have balls which cost from ten to 
fifty thousand dollars each; they eat, and drink, and 
dance, and flirt, and sleep; they do everything but think 
and work. 

Queer ambitions they have. Mr. McAllister tells of 
one occasion when he was invited to a dinner which he 
expected would be very fine. He refused luncheon that 
day and walked briskly for ten miles in order to be 
perfectly hollow when the dinner was served. He tells 
of another occasion when one morning he was unex- 
pectedly asked to dinner. He had no dress coat with 
him, but he spent the entire day going to and from his 
country house to get it, and arrived in time for the 
dinner, which he says repaid him for all his trouble. 
He tells of one family in New York who were long 
noted for giving the best dinners in the city. But by- 
and-by another family surpassed them, whereupon the 
people who had enjoyed the honors so long broke up 
their New York home and went to Europe to live, 
whence they have never returned. He says he lost an 
old and dear friend because he served a batter soup 
than his friend. 

It is a strange world, that, in which one of the grav- 
est offenses that can be committed would be to serve 
two sauces of the same color in succession at the same 
dinner, or to put rum into the sorée¢ instead of maraschino 
or bitter almonds. Once even he committed the hor- 
rible crime of rising from the table before some one 
else, who should have risen first, or some such thing. 

In the outside world in which we live there are many 
questions yet unsettled, questions in theology, in poli- 
tics, in political economy; questions of domestic hap- 
piness, of bread and butter, of life and death; ques- 
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tions over which brains throb and hearts break. Among 
the Four Hundred, so far as I can learn from McAllis-— 
ter’s book, there are only two great questions about 
which there is any dispute. One of them is this: “At 
a large dinner where the only lady is the hostess, should 
she rise and receive each guest? “This,” says our 
author, “is still a vexed question.” The other is this ‘a = 
“ Ata large dinner of men, is it incumbent on every . 4 
one present to rise on the entrance of each guest?” 
These appear to be insignificant matters to us, but in © 
that other strange world they are more important than 
the fate of the starving people in Ireland. 3 
One thing I wish toimpress upon you. This incon-_ 
sequent, frivolous, brainless, heartless world of which ~ 
Ward McAllister is the recognized leader, exponent, 
and type is the natural flower and fruit of our Ameri-— 
can civilization. Most of McAllister’s critics ridicule 
him as a false representative of American society. 
Nym Crinkle, the brilliant contributor to the New 
York “World,” tried to make it appear that McAllis- 
ter does not represent society; that he is an interloper, 
a hanger on; that society is better than McAllister. He 
is mistaken. When you read McAllister’s book, you 
have a picture of what our civilization has done for — 
the rich. If you will walk through the Mulberry street — 
district, you will see what it has done forthe poor. Be- 
tween the two extremes you will find people of brains, 
of heart, of virtue. But among the Four Hundred and 
in Mulberry street you will find two classes of people 
who are the counterparts of each other. With all their — 
differences they are marvelously alike. One class is Ps 
rich; the other is poor. 


One class is respectable; the 
other is despised. One class is polished; the other is 
boorish. One class is clean; the other is filthy. But 
both are brainless, both are heartless, both are sensual. 
One class eats pate de foie gras, the other garlic, but both ~ 
live to eat. One class drinks champagne, and the other 
bad whisky, but both live to drink. One class dances © 
at Delmonico’s, and the other in dives, but both live to 
dance, One class is brutalized by poverty and the other 
is sensualized by luxury. The elegant Mr. McAllister, 
filled to the chin with six kinds of wine, trying to get © 
into his carriage, and the filthy loafer, soaked with stale © 
beer, sleeping on a lumber pile, are brothers. Both are - 
idlers, both are triflers, both are supported by the labor : 
of others, both are iseless, both are barnacles. One has ~ 
been lifted to the top by our social system ; the other has 
been kicked to the bottom. 
It has been four hundred years since Columbaa 
landed on these shores. During all this time the peo- 
ple of this country have been laboring to bring forth 
a masterpiece that would embody the results of the 
teaching of Christianity and the diplomacy of state-— 
craft, and at last they have succeeded in Ward McAl- 
lister. We have set upa Goddess of Liberty, but liberty 
we have not accomplished. In place of the flames of 
Liberty’s torch, there should wave from the pedestal on : 
Bedloe’s Island McAllister’s goatee, for unto — we 
have achieved. a 
I do not wish to be construed as if I were meaning to 
be disrespectful to Mr. McAllister. Iam sure Iam not. 


re 
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-Thave no doubt he is a very pleasant person. He is 
5 ‘not to blame for being what he is. He is no more re- 
sponsible for himself than an east side rounder is 
responsible for himself. He is a product of conditions. 
Given a few persons who have large quantities of 
money among millions who have less, or little, or none, 
and your McAllister will appear as the night follows 
; the day. 

Nor would I have you think that I despise riches or 

‘rich people, or think scornfully of the elegancies of 
life. Isincerely wish I was rich. I should exceedingly 
like to have a large income and plenty of daintily 
_ cooked food, and delicate wines, and horses and car- 
_ riages, and a yacht. I am no believerin poverty. I 
am a believer in wealth. Only with wealth can come 

education, good manners, and many of the best things 
in life. Rich people, as a rule, especially when they 
have long been accustomed to riches, are very pleasant 

_ people to associate with. 

I do not envy the rich their riches. I do not want 
them to divide up what belongs to them with me or 
with others. What I object to is that the rich people 
do not earn their riches. They appropriate them by 
law. So that every time one of the Four Hundred 
opens a bottle of champagne he drinks in a minute what 

_ it cost some poor man two days of unrequited labor to 
_ produce. If the rich man produced the price of his 
_ wine, he might drink it like water if he liked without a 
word from me. But when a poor man produces the 
_ wine, I do not see why the rich man should drink it 

_- without giving the poor man a full equivalent. When 
- aten-thousand dollar ball is given, I know that it is 
paid for out of the labor of ten thousand poor men for 
_ one day, labor for which the poor men get nothing, and 
_ the rich men everything, and this I know is not right 
- nor just. 

The Four Hundred are living off the products of slave 

- labor as much as ever the southern planters did, and I 
_ know that as surely as chattel slavery was abolished, 
so surely must coupon slavery disappear or society will, 
and barbarism ensue. ; 

As I read in McAllister’s book the descriptions of 
some of the balls that have been given during recent 
years at Newport and New York, costing fabulous sums 
of money, and in some cases involving the actual build- 
ing of substantial additions to houses, to be used for one 
night only, I bethought me that these are but repeti- 

_ tions of the scenes that preceded and prophecied the 
% downfall of Rome, when through the machinations of 

the landed and money-lending classes the Roman peo- 
_ pile had been reduced to slavery in order that a few 
might disport themselves in frivolities. Nightingales, 
peacocks, and the tongues and brains of flamingoes 
_ were served to surprise the guests at table, just as our 
 “nobs” and “swells” pride themselves on putting be- 
ss their guests costly dainties out of their season. 

Pearls were dissolved in wine for the same motive of 
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display that leads our rich people to give costly brace- 
a lets and other favors to their guests. A friend of 
Cicero is said to have paid four thousand dollars for a 
‘Single dish of singing birds. And it is said that two 
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hundred and forty dollars was paid for a single rare 
fish, which would be cooked on a silver gridiron, such 
as you may see today at Tiffany’s. In the houses of 
the Roman Four Hundred were single bits of furniture 
worth fifty thousand dollars, such as I have no doubt 
can be found in New York today. 

After these extravagances the Rome of the Cesars 
did not last long, nor will the present United States 
long survive Ward McAllister. When civilization 
throws up such a carbuncle as he and his set, some 
healing remedy must be provided quickly or the patient 
dies. 

It is amercy that McAllister’s book is too expensive 
for the poor to buy, and that most of them are too stu- 
pefied by poverty to understand its significance, for it 
is a better revolutionary document than Prince Kro- 
potkin or John Most ever wrote or ever could write. 

Some time ago a man threw a stone through one of 
Delmonico’s windows, and when he was arrested he 
said that the sight of so many persons eating crazed 
him for the moment. Of course nothing was accom- 
plished by breaking the window, except to get himself 
arrested, but the incident showed what a hungry man 
would doin the sight of food that was not for him. 

McAllister’s book might act that way on the slaves 
who enrich the Four Hundredif it should ever circulate 
among them, for in that book, as through a window, they 
could see what is done with some of the money that is 
legislated away from them. 

Let us hope that the people will grow sane enough to 
effect such changes in our social arrangements that no 
man can have much without working some, and that 
no man who works even a little shall be destitute. 
Then will society no longer be infested with tramps or 
McAllisters. 


Fiction. 


ALIQUOT PARTS. 


~~ 


BY HUDOR GENONE, 


There was the case of John Palfrey, of Meriden, Ct. I don’t sup- 
pose you ever heard of that. Mind! I do not claim that it is an 
exceptional case ; in fact I am rather inclined to claim the contrary; 
that it is one of a multitude. However, it seems to be worth re- 
lating. John was a married man, and never having read the 
‘‘Kreutzer Sonata,” was very fond of his wife Betsey, although 
they had been married some twenty years. Curiously enough he 
was not so fond of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Scuppers (Betsey was a 
Scuppers) ; in fact he most cordially detested her; so much so as 
to declare that when she came to the house on a visit, she made 
his life what he called ‘‘a hell upon earth.” 

Betsey was very fond of John, but she was also much attached 
to her mother, which I am sure was only natural. 

Mrs. Betsey was pious ; she did not smoke, nor chew, nor swear, 
nor drink to excess. She went with women some, at quiltings, 
Dorcas societies, and the like, and there her tongue was unruly ; 
still she was a good woman, and attended church regularly. 

Mrs. Scuppers was a good woman too, so far as a woman can be 
good and be a mother-in-law at the same time. With man this is 
impossible. ‘‘It is easier,” John Palfrey used to say, ‘“‘for a 
mother-in-law to go through the eye of a needle than for her to 
suit him.” But then this was only his opinion. 
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Although a trifle facetious, John was, as men go, a good man; 
that is to say, he was a church member, tolerably constant in his 
attendance, gave liberally to the cause of missions, and professed 
a sincere loathing for such literature as this of mine. 

Iam sure I bear him no ill will on that account, and if he ever 
sees this little yarn in print, which is quite unlikely, I trust that he 
will pardon the liberty I have taken. He ought not to feel an- 
noyed, because he was, in a way, a sort of freethinker himself. He 
used to go around Meriden saying that one thing puzzled him in 
regard to the hereafter; that it was apparently expected of him to 
associate through all eternity with Mrs. Scuppers. John was hon- 
est, and he could not but admit that Mrs. Scuppers was probably 
“saved.” He was also confident that Betsey was that way too. 
Of course he himself was. I say of course advisedly, because, al- 
though numbers of people get the notion that they are ‘‘ lost,” such 
are usually found in asylums. Well, that was John’s dilemma; he 
believed implicitly that going to the theatre and dancing were 
abominations; but he couldn’t believe in a happy ‘‘next world” 
with Mrs. Scuppers. * 

Strange how minds are constituted, isn’t it? 

One bold young man suggested that the proper way out of the 
entanglement was to see to it that Mrs. Scuppers went ‘‘ to the bad 
place.” I presume this course would have suited John to a dot, only 
he lacked influence in that direction. 

Well, after a while Mrs. Scuppers fell ill, and finally died. I was 
boarding that season at Meriden, and as a matter of course, at- 

tended the funeral. ‘The rector preached from the text: ‘‘ First 
that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual,” and 
after the funeral, on the way home, I fell to conversing with the 
good old man. One thing led to another. I think his idea was 
that when the cadaver had been sown a reasonable time ‘‘ a natural 
body,” it came up about as a lima bean does, just the other side 
of the stars. In fact, closely questioned, and gotten into a corner, 
the excellent man avouched boldly his belief in a literal resurrec- 
tion, and in his amiable way challenged me to disprove it. 

Now, no doubt, he expected me to come at him with texts of 
scripture. I was far too ignorant and far too clever (try and recon- 
cile those ideas, please) to do that. I simply told him the sequel to 
the story of the three men of Gotham, who ‘‘ went to sea in a 
bowl.” You recall how the tale ends: ‘‘If the bowl had been 
stronger, my story would be longer”—something like that. 

Now, being versed in what scientists call ‘‘Eschatology,” I was able 
to tell the balance of the story, and to give some account of the fate 
of the three unfortunates. It seems such an easy matter (to one 
who knows) to write sequels. Other things are notsoeasy. For in- 
stance, if I were asked to name the three men, I couldn’t do it; 
nor could I tell why they went to sea, nor, having gone to sea, why 
they selected a bowl to goin. All these are mysteries. Some of 
an inquiring mind think it queer that we poor mortals should be set 
drifting, as we are, upon this stormy sea of life ; and why, having 
been set drifting, so fragile a craft was selected. No one claims 
that we selected the craft ourselves. Perhaps if some of us had 
been consulted, we could have advised better. Iron seems to be 
in vogue now for sailing vessels. Suppose, instead of bodies of 
flesh, and bones, and blood, leaky, as we all admit, and liable to 
erysipelas, and measles, and grip, and the like; suppose we were 
made of (say) cast steel, treated to resist corrosion by Dr. Gesner’s 
new process, a fine, supple, lively jointed hulx, with water-tight com- 
partments and no digestion, nor yet brains, 

I do not pretend to criticise; I merely suggest. 
these are mysteries. 

But to get back to the story, and to get out of the region of mys- 
tery, forth sailed the three men, out through the Narrows, and 
away upon the broad ocean. History gives us no information as 
to whether the bowl was provisioned, and tradition is equally 
silent. However, on they sailed, and had adventures, I presume, 
of one sort or another. The weather continued fair, and then a 
storm came up, and then—the bowl broke. 

They ran plump upon a desert island, and when their bowl was 
broken, the three men, saving nothing but themselves, swam 
ashore, and climbed up the rocks. Then, however, they discovered 
that the island was not over a few hundred yards long and broad, 


I repeat, all 
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and quite destitute of vegetation or animal life of any sort. Conse- 
quently there were no restaurants, which was a pity, for all thre 
found themselves exceedingly hungry. 
I have no talent in the line of harrowing up feelings. If I had, 
good deal could be made, in arealistic way, of the gradual trans. 
formation of the three men into wolves. Let it suffice that in 
few days, all three, being famished, turned savage, and bound to 
eat something, if it had to be each other. But a spark of some- 
thing better than the animal in them remained, and so they drew 
lots as to which should first serve as food. a 
I have confessed ignorance of their names; but surely it will do : 
no harm to call them Tom, and Jerry, and Bill. At all events, Ill 
risk it. The lots were drawn, and the lot fell upon Bill. After 
this Tom and Jerry thrived and grew fat. But in the course of 
time the supply of raw Billran out. True to their better instincts, 
rather than have an unseemly contention, when they found poverty 4 
staring them in the face, Tom and Jerry drew lots once more, and ~ 
this time it was Jerry’s turn. Only Tom remained. NeedI go on? 
surely not ; surely you have already surmised all that I would say. : 
Yes, the Gace came, when, having consumed all of Jerry, nothin 
was left for poor Tom but to eat himself, or die. Hehad no choice 
He was probably resigned. He hadtobe. He died. k 
Now the question will come up: Whose body shall Bill’s be, ane 
Jerry’s, in the resurrection? 
It doesn’t look plausible (not to me it don’t) that if there was 
enough of what I call something else than animal in those three, 
when they were pretty nearly dead with hunger, to draw lots, that 
hereafter there should be any row. 
Yet, on the basis my dear old pious friend was considering, there 
must be, asI look at it. What else would be left? Just take your 
slate and figure it out ; figure what percentage of Bill was in Jerry 
and Tom, and then again what percentage of Bill was in Jerry 
alone, It appears to me that Tom was in better luck than the © 
others. Don’t it look that way to you? a 
I'd hate anyway to be cast upon a desert island and die, andhave © 
a live Tom erected as a mausoleum over my remains, let alone the _ 
terrible uncertainty as to what aliquot part of me was to rise at the — 
last day. 4 
Fortunately I, at least, am relieved of all anxiety on this score. 
I believe in the truths ot revealed religion, of course; but then I 
believe in the truths of revealed chemistry, and (to soni extent) in 
the doctrines of the arithmetic. 
I can’t, ‘‘for the life of me,” see how oe eouiie: but most — , 
people seem to think they do. Perhaps I did wrong to tell that ; 
story to the clergyman, for now he looks upon me as a castaway. _ 
I did have it in mind to go that evening and tell it to John and © 
Betsey to comfort them in their affliction. ‘‘ Looking backward,”I — 
am inclined to the opinion that it would have offered very little 3 
comfort to Betsey. Perhaps John was already sufficiently com- — 
forted. 
New York. 


” 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one stde only of their paper. 


BroTHER Moore Empties His Bupcet.—I am reading ‘“‘ A Strike — 
of Millionaires against Miners,” and I find in the business men’s q 
letter to Governor Fifer, among the signatures of merchants and — 
others signing the petition the number is forty-two, and out of that 
number eight keep saloons, or, more properly speaking, drunkar 
factories; and no doubt the drug stores also furnish forty-rod 
whisky to those who would not, under any circumstances, entera _ 
adram shop. I heard a mechanic once say that when he received g 
twenty dollars a week wages he spent it all as he went along; that 
now he was getting fifteen dollars a week, and lived equally as well ¥ 
on the latter -um as he did on the first. Thousands of the laboring - 
class never save a cent, it makes no differeace how much they make. — 
Such as these must work every day, as they live from hand to. : 
mouth; the capitalist knowing this, take advantage of their neces- 4 
Sities, mice could not be done if the laboring man used some eco 
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omy by not letting his wages run out at the bung-hole while put- 
ing his hard-earned money into the spigot-hole. _Many men, and 
they workingmen, spend more money over the whisky counter than 
they do for bread. This I know, having been told so by the whisky 
and beer bloat. I have been a drinker myself, and would be called 
_ amoderate one, yet I spent at the saloon from fifty to seventy-five 
dollars a year—so much money literally thrown away—I might say 
worse than thrown away, when is taken into consideration the 
_ damage to mind and body. Four years ago last March I got up 
my own temperance society. It is very liberal in its provisions ; it 
has neither a constitution nor by-laws, consequently there are no offi- 
cers. I have a badge, and on it are the letters I. D. N. M. (I drink 
no more.) A member may run a distillery, a brewery, or a saloon, 
and even treat his friends, but he must not drink himself. One 
other besides myself are members. No one can join unless he 
‘drinks. I have noticed that the so-called temperance societies are 
filled with persons who never had any inclination to imbibe the 
ardent ; and one, in my estimation, a good deal of a humbug, is the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union—nothing but a god in the 
‘constitution set, reaching for power, allied with the enemies of our 
country, the so-called Reform League. Joun L. Moore, 


f Quincy, Ill. 


he For A HAtt ror Mr. Pentecost.—The amount of the subscrip- 
tions for the rent of a more central hall in New York for the Sun- 
4 day evening addresses now stands at $211, the sums received since 
the last published acknowledgments being: From Robert Orr, $25; 
_.J. W. Sullivan, $10; Joseph W. Tantum, $1; David A. Roberts, 
$10; Frances Macdaniel, $5; E. R. Sisson, $5. Several subscrip- 
_ tion papers are being circulated in New York for the purpose of 
collecting small amounts. This might be done in other cities by 
__any of the well-known friends of Mr. Pentecost. Meantime, those 

who intend to send sma:l amounts to the treasurer should not hold 
_ back because their mite is but a mite. Come, friends, obey your 
- impulse and send what you can. J. W. Sutivan, 


Twentieth Century, 4 Warren street, New York. 


From THE BIBLE AND SWEDENBORG.—The insanity and limited 
capacities of such as hold there is no God, and reject the Bible as a 
_ divine revelation from him, is made clear by numerous passages in 
the holy word, and in the writings of the apostles, one of which 
is: ‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.”—Ps. 14:1. 
& “There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.”—1x Cor. 
15:44. ‘‘The natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
_ God ; for they are foolishness unto him : neither can he know them, 
_ because they are spiritually discerned.”—1 Cor. 2:14. ‘‘To think 
s spiritually is to think of things as they essentially are, to see truths 
in the light of truth, and to perceive good from the love of good; 
also, to see the qualities of things, and to perceive their affections 
 abstractedly from matter. But to think materially of things is to 
_ think, to see, and perceive them together with matter and in mat- 
ter, thus in a gross and obscure manner respectively.”—H. Dm. 39. 
-‘*The man whose internal is so far external that he believes in 
nothing but what he can see with his eyes and touch with his 
hands is called a sensual man. ‘The sensual man is one who is in 
_ the lowest degree natural, and he is in fallacies concerning all 
things belonging to faith and the Church.”—H. Dm. 45. Sweden- 
borg was the divinely commissioned herald of the New Church— 
the New Jerusalem—which commenced to descend ‘‘ from God out 
ft. of heaven,” after the consummation of the age—the First Chris- 
tian Church, in the year 1757, when the grand and glorious era com- 
-menced, never to end, of the divine declaration: ‘‘ Behold I make 
all things new.” SAMUEL WALLER. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Criticisms.—The garbage that is served up to the readers of the 
_ TWENTIETH CEnTuRY is no doubt very palatable to those who ‘ love 
death,” but I do not belong to that class. The land is full of op- 
pression and robbery—legalized as well as illegalized—we all admit; 
_and the picture of the corruptions that exist both in Church and 
State, as presented in your columns, are, doubtless, not overdrawn, 
unless it be in the indiscriminate and sweeping charges against 
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Christians. I believe there are some good men in the church as 
well as some bad ones, and that they as earnestly deplore the cor- 
ruptions that characterize the times as do you, and are laboring as 
zealously and at as great a sacrifice of time, talent, and money as 
any who are not Christians, to make the world happier and better. 
But these present an incentive for action infinitely greater than the 
‘‘forlorn hope” that at some remote period in the world’s history 
their posterity and ‘‘all the rest of mankind” will enjoy the bless- 
ing of peace and plenty for a brief lifetime, and then die like the 
beast without hope. It is that of everlasting life through your 
‘ideal man,” Jesus, whom we accept as the Christ, the son of the 
living god, who is the resurrection and the life, and any man who 
attempts to rob us of this hope is a far greater villain than the men 
who defraud us of our temporal substance. In kindness, 
Lockport, N. Y. A. PARMELEE. 


WHERE Is THE EvIDENCE?—When you persistently assail the be- 
lief in a continued existence it shocks me. Why do you ‘‘feel a 
glory in so rolling on the human heart a stone?” A simple undog- 
matic faith in a future life seems to me, at least, innocent and harm- 
less. In many cases I feel certain that it isan incentive to a better, 
truer, purer life. Why seek to extinguish it? You assail it con- 
tinuously and persistently, as if you couldn’t be satisfied until you 
have uprooted the last vestige not only of faith but of hope in it. 
A simple belief in a future life can hardly affect any one to the det- 
riment of his fellow. The proof of it indeed lies beyond the realm 
of demonstration; but he who denies is at least as rash as he who 
afirms it. There is evidence, inconclusive no doubt, of its truth. 
In crushing out this tenderest of human beliefs you are confessedly 
dealing with that of which we know nothing. I had thought that 
the mission of the TwENTIETH CENTURY was to right the wrongs of 
this world, not to destroy hope in another. And, let me just say in 
conclusion, that in your address, ‘‘Why I am not an Agnostic,” 
you clearly demonstrate that you are an Agnostic, and that the 
Agnostic frame of mind is Jar excellence the rational one. 

Pasadena, Cal. D. W. LEAVENs. 


GREED.—Once let want and the fear of coming to want be abol- 
ished by any permanent arrangement of society, and greed, as we 
now know it, would as good as vanish in two generations. 

Jersey City, N. J. A. P. Brown. 


WILL CIvILIzATION Fat, ?—Political economy is nothing else to 
me than an investigation of the disposal of our energy and as to 
how it can be used equitably. But what an immense amount of 
work will have to be done, to make the conduct of men fairly and 
generally equitable to each other! Selfishness is so strong and uni- 
versal, and the honest emotions are so weak and possessed by so 
very few, that I almost fear our civilization may go under. 

London, Eng. Wo. Bowes. 


ANOTHER.—I am today (November 1.) informed that Mr. J. B. 
Caldwell of 104 Franklin street, Chicago, editor of ‘‘ Christian 
Life,” whom you may know, has been arrested by the inquisitorial 
censors of the postoffice for mailing an ‘‘obscene”’ publication. As 
this gentleman is a Christian, and I believe an honest and sincere 
one and as deeply devoted to the work of benefiting his kind through 
sex reform as either Harman or Heywood, I shall watch the prog- 
ress of his case with great interest and believe you will also. 

New York. EDWARD W. CHAMBERLAIN. 


A CuiLp’s DEFINITION oF FaiTH.—‘‘ Believing that which you 
know is not true.” * 


It is nonsense to claim that whom the gods love die young. It’s 
the young who keep on living, and the old who keep on dying. 
Years have nothing to do with age. It’s all an affairof stomach.— 
[Kate Field's Washington. 


- “Protection” is a fraud,” and ‘‘free trade”-a fake—as party 
measures. Nothing but the absolute abolishment of all taxation, 
all titles to land except those of personal occupancy and use, and 
all privilege laws, can give the laborer his right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.”—[St. Louis Union Record, 
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The World We Live In. 


TurreE is a minister in Illinois who has been preaching Spurgeon’s 
sermons for the last six years without a break. He got $2,000 a 
year, and had the reputation of being the most eloquent divine in 
the State. It took two lawyers and a newspaper man four months 
to convince the people that he was a fakir. People in general are 
such gullible idiots that a crooked idiot can easily beat a good liv- 
ing out of them.—[Detroit Evening Sun. 


In England, during the decade 1879-88, 145 of 299 persons con- 
demned to death were hanged. In Italy, no executions have taken 
place since 1876; in Belgium, none since 1863; in Holland, none 
since 1860; in Portugal none since 1843. In Germany and Austria, 
capital punishment is still in force, but it is resorted to with the ut- 
most reluctance. France might almost be placed in the same cate- 
gory, for of 683 persons arraigned for capital crimes in 1887 only 28 
were condemned to death, and of these only six were executed. 


TuERE is no use in giving these Anarchists a particle of considera- 
tion. They are the sworn foes of law and a public nuisance, need- 
ing supression by vigorous measures. Mealy-mouthed sentimental- 
ists may prate in their defense, but when other enemies of the pub- 
lic become troublesome they are locked up, and these preachers re- 
quire the same treatment. There is a lingering pity that ducking 
is no longer a legal penalty. It would be efficacious on both moral 
and sanitary grounds.—[Newark Sunday Call. 


AFTER a sojourn of a few weeks in Canada, Lord and Lady Aber- 
deen left Hamilton last week for their home in Scotland. It is not 
too much to say that they have won all hearts, and that the only 
regret on the part of Canadians is, that their visit has been so brief. 
It is gratifying to be assured that these illustrious visitors have 
formed a good opinion of our country and people. It is also satis- 
factory to know that, thanks to our genial, bracing climate, one of 
the objects sought by the visit—the benefit of Lady Aberdeen’s 
health—has been attained. Lord and Lady Aberdeen will have a 
very warm welcome when they come again.—[Toronto Presbyterian. 


We know a hired girl. She is a good girl. A few weeks ago she 
was working for a family in our neighborhood, but by some changes 
in the household she was compelled to retire and seek new fields of 
conquest. She is now in Chicago, and she writes home to a sister 
that Chicago is a paradise for hired girls. She is getting $4 a week, 
and she says that many girls get as high as $5 per week. But that 
isn’t all. The washing is put out, and every week a woman comes 
to the house and washes the windows. She has ten shares in a 
building and loan association in this city, she attends church regu- 
larly, and the people she works for think the world of her. There 
are lots of better places for girls than waiting on table in a cheap 
restaurant.—[Grand Rapids Workman. 


W. S. BELL, a Freethought lecturer, makes this statement from 
experience: ‘‘ The first time the Freethought lecturer comes into a 
place he generally gets a good audience, but afterward the number 
that come out to hear him dwindle down toafew. There are many 
reasons for this falling off. In the first place, there are thousands 
of people outside of the Church who are not thinkers of any kind. 
I am astonished that these people pass for Freethinkers. They do 
not subscribe for Liberal papers, or read Liberal books, or support 
Liberal lecturers. They are not free from the stupidity and narrow- 
ness of the creeds. Again, there are many who cannot be classed 
with these who are wretchedly penurious, and have no enthusiasm 
of truth, justice, and humanity. With them nothing equals the 
value of a dollar except it be another dollar. There is another 
class, consisting of public and professional men, as lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, and politicians, who fear public opinion, and hence dare 
not openly support the Freethought lecturer. In private they de- 
nounce the Church and deny the supernatural character of the 
Bible, but they do not help us generally. If, however, Freethought 
should become popular, they would be in the foremost ranks—boast- 
ing how ‘ Betsy and I killed the bear.’” 


THE Swiss people have just adopted the following amendment to. 
the constitution: ‘‘ The Confederation by statutory provision is to — 
provide invalid and accident insurance, giving due consideration to 2 
existing institutions of the kind. It can make membership general — 
or declare the same obligatory upon certain classes of citizens.” : 


SPEAKING of England, John Rae says: ‘‘In the wealthiest nation ~ 
in the world every twentieth inhabitant is a pauper; one-fifth of — 
the community is insufficiently clad; the agricultural laborers, and 
large classes of working people in towns, are too poorly fed to save 
them from what are known as starvation diseases; the great pro-— 
portion of our population lead a life of monotonous incessant toil, © 
with no prospect in old age but penury and parochial support ; and 
one-third, if not indeed one-half, of the families of the country are — 
huddled six in a room in a way quite eee with the element- 
ary claims of decency, health, or morality.” 


An open mind is one of the most difficult as well as one of the 
finest attainments in life. It involves an immense amount of genu- 
ine humility to be always sitting at the feet of experience and try- 
ing to learn, instead of going about the world with a set of opinions — 
and a neatly arranged group of theories to explain and interpret © 
events. The men who have complete cast-iron theories of every- _ 
thing that can happen in life are numerous ; the men who are wait- 
ing to find out what life has to teach them are few. And yet to be 
anxious to be taught is the only attitude in which we can get from — 2 
life all that life has to give us.—[Christian Union. | 


Fotitowers of Mr. Bellamy will find a sign of the growing popu- ‘ 
larity of the Nationalistic theory in the recent message of Mayor : 
Cregier concerning some needed improvements in the city. The 
Mayor’s plan is comprehensive and minutely considered. He would 
not only enlarge the fire and police systems, do away with the 
bridge turning and steam railway crossings, but project a number — 
of other reforms. He would inaugurate a new plan of street sprink- — 
ling, which should not leave whole neighborhoods to suffer from the ~ 
caprice or greed of a single householder. In addition to lighting 
the streets he would have the city supply every house with steam — 
heat, and indeed it is difficult to see why one is not as much a part 
of the city fathers’ business as the other. Then there should be © 
more small parks and bathing houses, and finally the city should be 
thoroughly tunneled for the convenience of the workmen engaged 
in continual repairs on the numerous sets of pipes and wires run- 
ning underground,-and for the still greater benefit of the general 
public, which is daily suffering new and multiplied trials in the torn © 
up pavements and disordered streets. All this, as we say, will be 
taken by our Socialist friends as evidence of the growing favor of — 
their peculiar theories, but we would not have a good thing defeated 
on such a ground. On the contrary, we believe the Socialists havey 
taught us a good deal that is worth knowing, and will teach us 
more.—[ Unity, Chicago. 


In his ‘‘ At Random,” in the ‘‘ Agnostic Journal,” Saladin quotes - 
as follows a monkish legend that tells how St. Elizabeth, St. Brid- 
gette, and St. Melchilde importuned Jesus by prayer to appear to’ 
them and relate the extent of his injuries before his crucifixion: 
‘‘Our Savior and redeemer, Jesus Christ, having heard the prayers 
of three holy souls, appeared to them and said: Know then, my 
daughters, that I have shed for you 62,000 tears, and in the garden| 
of olives 97,307 drops of blood. I have received on my sacred body 
1,667 blows, 110 slaps on my delicate cheeks, 120 blows on my neck, © 
380 on my back, 43 on my breast, 85 on my head, 38 on my sides, 62. 
on my shoulders, 40 on my arms, and 32 on my thighs andlegs. They 
have struck me on the mouth 30 times, and the infamous wretches 
have spit in my face 32 times. They have kicked me as an exciter 
of sedition 370 times, and knocked me down 13 times. They have =} 
seized and dragged me by the beard 38 times; with the crownralg 
thorns they have pierced my head in 303 diferent places. 
groaned and sighed for your conversion and salvation 900 times. 4 ¢ 
have suffered torments sufficient to destroy life 162 times, and in 
extreme agony I have been as dead 19 times. The distance from. 
the judgment hall to Mount Calvary, Wee I was forced to carry 
my cross, was 321 steps.” = 


* 
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Our Weekly NewsLetter, 


Monpay. November 17. 


2. : . 
A few weeks ago I ventured in this column the opinion that af- 
fairs in Kaweah had reached a crisis. I gave the evidence on which 
_the opinion was founded. It was, in brief, that the Los Angeles 
_**Nationalist”” had found reason to refuse to continue publishing 
the advertisement of the colony, inasmuch as the management was 
an autocracy which could withhold the list of members from the 
_ membership itself; that, further, the San Francisco ‘‘ Star” had 
- made certain unreserved statements against the managers, the 
*«Star’s” summary of its charges being given; and that, finally, a 
_ Mr. Brown of Chicago had written to the TwrenTIETH CENTURY that 
last spring he had paid $100 to two of the officials of the colony un- 
der the impression that he was to be taken on asa working member, 
but that on going to the colony grounds he had been sent away, and 
his money had not been refunded. 
_ ‘There are a good many reasons why the affairs of Kaweah should 
_ be noted inthis column. This letter is for the purpose of covering 
_ acertain field of news. The progress of Kaweah, a publicly adver- 
_ tised enterprise of a school of sociologists, falls within that field. 
_ So long as the notice taken of the colony was favorable to the man- 
_ agement, no resentment was expressed at the publicity given its 
affairs. As a matter of fact, differences among the colonists being 
: regarded as unavoidable, unpleasant matters respecting Kaweah 
were omitted from this column as long as possible. The point at 
which silence had to be broken was when the ‘‘Star” mentioned 
this paper as one among others which had been notified of the char- 
_ acter of the managers of Kaweah, but which still continued to coun- 
tenance the ‘‘ swindle,” as it was termed by the ‘‘Star.” What was 
then herein published was meant to be a fair and impartial state- 
- ment of what was averred to be facts by the persons whose names 
were given. Under the circumstances, if this column was to fulfill 
its duty to give such news as its readers could reasonably expect to 
' find here, such a statement was necessary. Before printing it, the 
task could not be undertaken of finding out and making public the 
_ character of each person averring the alleged facts. The only 
thing that could be done was to state the facts, as alleged, and give 
their source. Then those interested might contradict or confirm, 
- Hence when, the following week, Messrs. Scrimshaw and Wes- 
- tervelt wished to make here a very full statement of Kaweah mat- 
ters, as viewed by a majority of the Eastern Group, they were 
_ cheerfully accorded the space. They were given full liberty to say 
_ whatever they wished, though on Mr. Westervelt’s attention being 
_ called to the effects likely to follow certain of their written expressions 
ihe expungedthem. While Mr. Westervelt was in this office reading 
_ theproof of the joint communication a letter was handed me, and Mr. 
_ Westervelt recognized the handwriting of itssuperscription. It was 
from a gentleman claiming to represent a minority of the Eastern 
_ Group, and in response to a question from Mr. Westervelt I told 
him the gentleman asked space in the TwENTIETH CENTURY to 
‘Teview Kaweah and certain actions of the majority as they ap- 
peared to him. Mr. Westervelt mentioned this incident to his 
Group, and the gentleman of the minority drew the unfounded in- 
erence that the entire contents of his letter had been divulged. 
_ A few days later a letter came from Mr. Brown, reiterating the 
statements of his first letter, declaring that he was authorized to go 
to Kaweah, and that his money had not yet been refunded, and 
‘contradicting some of the statements of Messrs. Scrimshaw and 
‘Westervelt. 
' About the same time the mail brought a printed circular of some 
2,000 words from ‘‘San Francisco Group No. 2,” dated October 4, 
1890, and signed by thirty-one resident members of Kaweah, and 
making reference to thirteen absent members, ‘‘ against whom the 
edict had gone forth,” from the trustees, ‘‘ that they cannot return 
to this colony.” Nineteen of the signers had been resident mem- 
bers of from one year to three years and nine months’ duration. 
The circular appeals to non-resident members to take action in the 
affairs of the colony, addressing them by open circular because 
Secretary Martin and Trustee Haskell ‘‘ refused to let any of the 
Members know the names and addresses of our members.” 


+ 
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The signers say that a vital mistake had been made in the 
organic law in giving its trustees an indefinite term of office, or 
‘‘until removed,” the result being that the trustees have arrogated 
the powers of the whole colony and hold control at Kaweah 
through a majority which has been sent there by the secretary, 
through whom application for active membership must be made. 
‘** The majority of those who have come within the last six months 
know nothing about Socialism or codperation, but are simply pas- 
sive, willing, voting serfs.” The circular tells of the suppression of 
the issue of Mareh 8 of the ‘‘ Commonwealth” by the secretary and 
trustee because of an article giving an account of a meeting at 
Kaweah at which the residents took action contrary to the wishes of 
the officers. Other acts of Mr. Haskell are related which are char- 
acterized as despotic, and the charge made that the ‘‘ Common- 
wealth” ‘‘ does not give truthful reports of the general meetings.” 
‘*A rose-colored view of everything is given to the world, to catch 
the unwary and get their money.” ‘‘Codperation in the colony is 
being gradually but surely strangled by our trustees.” ‘A report 
of receipts is given, showing large sums every month, but no report 
of disbursements is ever given.” ‘‘Our trustees have now become 
intoxicated with power.” 

There has also been sent to this office an advertisement pub- 
lished in Pacific Coast papers calling on Kaweah colonists to com- 
municate with H. M. Leach, 310 West Second street, Los Angeles, 
and others, the interests of the members urgently demanding ac- 
tion. 

A letter has also come to us from Max Georgii, of Washington, 
in which he thus contradicts a statement made by Messrs. Scrim- 
shaw and Westervelt—whose letter he believes ‘‘is in the main 
correct and commendable—with reference to the editor of the 
‘* Weekly Nationalist”: ‘*The statement that the said editor ‘ has 
gone back on his former comrades, seemingly through his conver- 
sion to German Anarchism’ is based either on monumental ignor- 
ance in economics or a deliberate effort to misrepresent. If the 
writers intended to appeal to the general riff-raff voting cattle, they 
know that they will succeed, for there is no statement so idiotic as 
not to be swallowed whole by such specimens of the two-legged 
genus. But I would like to have them point out one passage in the 
paper that is not absolutely hostile to all manner of Anarchism, 
German (whatever that may mean), or otherwise, and which is not 
clear and well defined Socialism. If the writers have not read the 
paper in question, they clearly are not entitled to make the state- 
ment referred to. If they have and simply desire to obtain cheap 
applause by branding the aforesaid editor as ‘ Anarchist,’ I am 
sorry for them, and fail to see why they should have chosen a pro- 
fessedly Anarchist organ to ventilate their sentiments. I have per- 
sonally interviewed Mr. Gronlund as to the reason why he did not 
enter upon his duties as secretary of the colony, and he states that 
when he became acquainted with the members of the ‘ Eastern 
Group’ of the colony he found to his sorrow that the men compos- 
ing the same were not what he had expected. Instead of earnest 
Socialists or Nationalists, willing to undergo trials and hardships 
for the purpose of carrying on an active propaganda, he found those 
who had very weak tendencies in that direction, and who joined 
the colony merely with a hope of bettering their condition. I be- 
lieve, from all that I have heard, that the men now in charge of 
the colony are unimpeachable in character, although I may differ 
with them in regard to their method.” 

Mr. Otto.Sinz has also sent us a letter of some 500 words and a 
circular of about 1,500 words detailing his difficulties with Mr. B. 
G. Haskell. Mr. Sinz believes he is the ‘‘ Nationalist of German 
patronymic” referred to by Messrs. Scrimshaw and Westervelt, 
and asks that his side be heard. His circular states that he was 
appointed on a committee of three of the San Francisco Nationalist 
Club, to investigate its financial affairs ; that he submitted a minor- 
ity report charging the financial secretary, Thomas G. Ashton, with 
embezzlement, etc., and Mr. Haskell with untruthful statements, 
etc.; that in consequence of this report, at a meeting of less than 
forty members, he was expelled from the club; that he was next 
arrested for criminal libel, and that on trial the suit was dismissed. 
Mr. Sinz writes us fully his opinions of Mr. Haskell, and believes 
he himself but did his duty as a committeeman, 
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Lastly, here comes the Kaweah ‘‘ Commonwealth” with a column 
and a half article, signed by Burnette G. Haskell, replying to what 
he calls an ‘‘ attack” on Kaweah—by Mr. Pentecost! He refers to 
what was said in this letter four weeks ago. In this respect he 
seems to be laboring under atotal misapprehension. In his article. 
Mr. Haskell gives his opinion of a number of persons. 

This is the best summary of Kaweah affairs I can make here. 
Time and space and type confine me to definite limits. I mean to 
be fair. My own interest in the misunderstandings, misrepresenta- 
tions, contradictions, recriminations, fault findings, and heartburn- 
ings is, first, that of note-taker, and, secondly, that of a hopeful 
sociologist. In this latter capacity, I would ask a question: Is Ka- 
weah giving us a foretaste of Socialism ? 

The hanging of the workingmen in Chicago was commemorated 
in Cooper Union by the Socialists on Monday evening, and by the 
revolutionary Anarchist-Communists on Tuesday evening, of last 
week. At the Socialists’ meeting a great crowd thronged the streets 
before the hour for beginning it, and filled the large hallin a few 
minutes after the doors were opened. After a band had played the 
dead march, Benjamin Gretch called the meeting to order. The 
speakers were Hugo Vogt, Daniel De Leon, Lucien Sanial, Alex- 
ander Jonas (in German) and A. Kahn (in Hebrew). Resolutions 
were adopted denouncing the recent arrest of Mrs. Lucy Parsons, 
as well as the hanging of the workingmen. At the Tuesday 
meeting, the crowd, if possible, was even greater, the number 
turned away unable to get in the hall being estimated by the re- 
porters at from one to three thousand. Again a band played the 
dead march, and a chorus of fifty male voices sang a memorial 
hymn. Mrs. Lucy Parsons and John Most were the speakers, Otto 
Young being the chairman. The meeting was characterized by 
great enthusiasm. On both evenings a large force of police was 
present. : 

In Boston, a meeting was held on November g, in Paine Hall, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Martyrs’ Memorial Association. 
It was largely attended, many standing. No policemen were pres- 
ent, and, save for the applause, the house was, as our correspon- 
dent writes, ‘‘ as quiet and orderly as a church.” J. Ww. s. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 


Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘ Mind 
Your Own Business.” 
Newark branch of the American Secular Union, 124 Market 


street, Sunday, November 23: T. B. Wakeman on ‘‘The Terrible 
Mistakes of Anarchy.” 

Society for Ethical Culture, hall of Harlem Democratic club, 125th 
street. Lenore evening, November 23: M. Mangasarian on ‘‘Mod- 
ern Marriage.” 


Nationalist Club No. 1, Brooklyn, 177 an 179 Montague street, 
corner Clinton.—November 22: ‘‘ Remedies for Existing Evils ;” 
** Socialism,” by J. Frederic Bushe, representing the Socialist Club 
of New York. 


Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, Novem- 
ber 23, at 3 p. m.: Prof. Thomas Davidson on ‘‘ Savonarola.” 


Manhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fif- 
teenth street, Friday, November 21, 8 p. m.: T. B. Wakeman 
on ‘‘Some Essentials that Mr. Pentecost Overlooks.” 


Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, November 30, 7.30 p. m.: 
Benjamin F. Underwood on ‘‘ The Synthetic Philosophy.” Dis- 
cussion to be opened by Raymond S. Perrin. 


An entertainment for the benefit of the Radical Library of Phila- 
delphia will be held at Lucien’s Academy, 810 Spring Garden 
street, Friday evening, November 28, at 8 p. m. Mr. Pentecost 
will speak and Mrs. Pentecost will sing, and there will be other 
literary and musical features, Tickets may be obtained at the meet- 
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ings of Unity Society, 814 Girard avenue, and the Liberal League 
Broad and Wood streets, and at the news-stand on the corner fo) 
Tenth and Market streets. 


-Proletarian Club, 20 University place.—Tuesday, November 25 
Dyes D. Lum on “‘ Recollections of the Chicago Anarchists.” 


¥ 


Literature. 


The November magazines contain articles of special interest ne 
our readers, as follows: ‘‘ Lend a Hand” (20 cents) for November 
contains: ‘‘ Dorothea Dix ;” ‘‘ Home Again,” by Edward E. Hale; 
‘Justice and Charity,” oe Rev. T. Starr King; ‘‘The India 
Health Question ;” ‘‘Child Marriage in India ;” ‘‘ Miller Manua 
Labor School.” The ‘‘ American Naturalist” (qo cents) for Octo 
ber contains: ‘‘ The Evolution of Mind,” by E. D. Cope, and a 
view of ‘‘ Dall on Dynamic Influences in Evolution,” by Robert 
Jackson. 


Books Received: ‘‘Good Form: Manners, Good and Bad, a 
Home and in Society,” by the author of ‘‘ Cards,” ‘‘ Dinners,” etc., © 
(price 75 cents); Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. ‘‘N 
York Calendar,” (price 25 cents); Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. ‘‘Samantha Among the Brethren,” by Josiah Allen’s 
wife (Marietta Holley); illustrated; 437 pages, cloth, $2.50; Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. ‘‘My Class in Geometry,” by George Tles 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


‘‘Burns and the Kirk,” by Alexander Webster, (paper 40 cen 
cloth 75 cents), has lately been imported from Scotland by th 
Twentieth Century Publishing Company. 


In ‘‘Samantha Among the Brethren,” the author, Josiah Allen’ 
Wife (Marietta Holley), protests against the decision of the Genera 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 1888, which rule 
against the admission of women as delegates to that body. Th 
characters of the book carry on the arguments in the Yankee dia 
lect. Miss Frances E, Willard says: ‘‘ Modern fiction has not fur 
nished a more thoroughly individual character than ‘ Josiah Allen’ 
Wife.’ She will be remembered, honored, laughed and cried ove 
when the purely ‘artistic’ novelist and his heroine have passed into 
oblivion. She is a woman, wit, philanthropist, and statesman, all : 
in one.” Bishop John P. Newman says of this book: ‘It is inseam 
sistibly humorous and truthful. The best of all that has come from — 
the pen of Josiah Allen’s Wife.” 3 

PITH OF THE MAGAZINES. 

In the November ‘‘ Atlantic,” Walter B. Hill writes on ‘“‘ The Re 
lief of Suitors in the Federal Courts.” That these institutions 
since Comstock induced them to encroach on the functions of polic 
justices, have become wholly unable to attend to their constitt 
tional duties, is well known. Mr. Hill’s remedy is, of course, t 
create more of them. A magazine essay usually contains a sen 
tence which may be taken for the key note of the whole. In thi 
instance itisas follows: After stating that ‘‘ reverence for law 
is the only hope of the bourgeois oligarchy, Mr. Hill remarks 
‘‘ Woe to us if disaffected hae can pick with truth: Your lay 
is not worthy of reverence.’ ia 

Ex-Justice Strong pleads the same cause in the ‘‘ North Ameri 
cans’; 

In the ‘‘ Forum,” W. S. Lilly discusses the ‘t Shibboleth of Pu 
Opinion.” His key note is the following sentiment: ‘‘ TheState 
an ethical organism.” The proverbial lucidity of mind is he 
An organism is an individual which does exhibit or has exhibi 
the phenomena of life. What an ethical organism should be is as” 
clear as the meaning of the insult which infuriated the apple- 
woman of Belfast when O’Connell accused her of keeping a parallel- 
ogram in her house. But the State is not an organism of any kind 
‘The State is Me,” said Louis XIV. ‘‘The State is We,” say the 
bourgeois oligarchy bythe mouth of Mr. Hill in the *‘ Atlanti 
The State is not, to adopt the felicitous language of the French 
metaphysics, a Me, but it always, even in Louis XIV’s time, was : 
a We. The State is a conspiracy of afew knaves for the bam- 
boozlement of many fools. There is nothing organic about that. — 
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A mammoth work of over 800 pages de- 
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of their habits, diseases, haunts and pecul- 
iarities, with complete index cataloguing the 
Animals of the World. 


The Largest Volume, 


Tue Best ENGRAVINGS, THE Best MADE 
Boox, THE Most INFORMATION 


ever published on Natural History. 


So many premiums have failed to come up 
to the expectation excited by the rhetoric by 
which they were exploited on a credulous 
public, that anything said or written by any- 
one in favor of any premium is regarded 
with suspicion. This book, however, wz// 
far exceed the description here given of it. 


Twentieth Century Pub’g Co. 
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Guaranteeing 50,000 Circulation, For 10¢ 
(silver) your name will be inserted and copy 
mailed you accompanied by positive proof that 
your name is sentto 560.000 Publishers, Ad- 
verlisers, Mfrs.,and others, and from these 
you will receive hundreds, probably thous- 
ands, of valuable Samples, Papers, Books, 
Magazines, ete., ALL FREE. Aiways address 
AMERICAN DIRECTORY CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Vernon Hitu,Va —Genrs: I have already received 
more than 1,000 parcels of mail, and still they come, 
scores of newspapers, magazines, eto,,for whieh I had 
efter paid 10 to 250 each before. BR. T, oamns. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Select five dollars’ worth of books 
from our lists. You may have them 
FREE, 

HOW ? 

By securing five new yearly sub- 
scribers and remitting ten dollars 
therefor. 

OR, 


we will send you $1.50 worth of books 
and our extraordinary premium of 
“Wood's Natural H story of Mam- 
malia” and the “ Ten-color Study ” 
—just as you please. See page v. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


One of our subscribers writes as follows: 
‘* Piease find inclosed two dollars to pay my 
neglected subscription, and accept my thanks 
for your kindness in contituing to send your 
valuable paper.” There are a large num- 
ber of other sutscribers who belong on the 
**negiected sub.cription” list. We would 
be very much obliged to them, and assisted 


| by them, if they would send us the money 
‘they owe us. 


A subscriber sends us the name of a new 
subscriber, together with two dollars, and in 
his letter he says: ‘‘ Tell Mr. Pentecost I 
simply read the man his declaration of prin- 
ciples. When I came to ‘I believe there is 
no personal God,’ he handed out the money 
without need of another word.” ‘This shows 
what can be done by our subscribers, as the 
result of a trifling effort on their part to get 
a new subscriber. We hope our friends will 
think about tis and act upon it. 


J. F. Duncan, of Detroit, Mi-h., says: 
‘*Inclo-ed find two dollars in payment of my 
subscription to the TWENTIETH CENTURY for 
another year. WhileI canno. agreein whole 
with the Anarchistic doctrine, still I con- 
sider that the TWENTIETH CENTURY is essen- 
tial to the advancement of society to that 
condition wherein equity and justice shall 
have reached its most perfect state. As for 
myself, lam aconfirmed Nationalist.” Such 
letters are refreshing as indicating the num- 
bers of persons who do not agree with our 
editor in his opinions, but who are broad- 
minded enough to see that the TwEnTIETH 
CrNTURY has a real mission to perform. 
This Nationalist probably knows that he is 
at liberty to preach Nationalism through our 
columns, and he probably appreciates the 
fairness of our paper toward all phases of 
religious and social thou. ht. 


Your paper has become a necessity.— 
Henry Reccio, New Orleans, La. 


Fred Anderson, of South Carver, Mass., 
writes asfollows: ‘‘I am delighted with the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. As a Liberal paper 
it is the most liberal in this, that it not only 
sees the humbug of the Christian Church, 
but also the humbug of our social system, 
and dares to say so.” This is quite true. 
The TWENTIETH CENTURY has no supersti- 
tions, either religious, economic, or govern- 
mental. 


The TwenTIETH Century is the only paper 
I take time to read from beginning to end.— 
I. Cirron, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The following list of books published 
by Woo .raLt, CLarK & ZUGALLA, 
are good value for the money; sent 
prepaid on receipt of price:— 


The German-English and English-German 
Dictionary, 1112 pages. 3 
‘The French-English and English-French 

Dictionary, 1122 pages. 
Price $2 per volume, well bound in clot 
The purchasers of these Dictionaries will get th 
very best and most for their money. Size of pag 
8x534 inches. i 
Nuttall's Standard Dictionary of the En 
glish Language. 832 pp., cloth, $1, prepaid, 
Too Many Women. 55 pages, paper, toc. 
Can also be obtained of newsdealers through 
out the country. 


The Physical Law Influencing Sex.. 209 
pages, bound in cloth, $1, prepaid. Shoul 
be read by every married man or woman. 
It explains clearly how the present prepond. 
erance of females can be obviated in th 
coming generation. 


__Experimental Science. 740 pages, 68 
illustrations ; cloth, $4, by mail, prepaid. 
Invaluable to the teacher, the student, the ama- 
teur experimenter, the inventcr, the amateur elec- 
trician, the mechanic. Parents should place it be- 
fore their children; as a gift from employer to 
employé. or frm parent to child, nothing could be 
more appropriate than acopy of this work. Th 
illustrations cost over $10,000, and the book is beau. 
tifully printed on heavy paper. : 


Hints on House Building. What todo and 
what not to do in House Building. Clo. soc. 
Square Root Made Easy. Practical hints 
for self-instruction. Cloth, soc. : ae 
_ Practical Training. Earnest words on 
important subject. Cloth, 5oc. ; 
ES Address all orders to Ske: : 2 
WOOLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, Ys 
Temple Court, BE New York. | 


ty" Agents wanted in all parts of the country t 
sell our books. : 
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orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor. 


respondence of intelligent and industrious me 
and women with a view to membership, invited 
Pamphlets, copy. of “*Commonwealth,” etc., sen 
free to all. Address Secretary K.C.C. Co., box 


Visalia, California. 
HOW TO KEEP IT! 


6000 HEALTH Fully explained in the 


HEALTH HELPER. Send stamp for sample copy to the 
editor, Dr. JNO. H. DYE, Buffalo, New York. — 
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HOW TO CET IT! 


AND 


“ GHOSTS.” 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, it 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introd 
them to the English-speaking.public. : 
We have just issued a revised edition of these tw 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her presen 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is ; 
; The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 75c. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 
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r readers, by mail, postage prepaid, 
ubleshed, on receipt of the adver- 


ers not only to books advertised 
1 pages, but to any book in the 
catalogue of any publisher. 
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Address TwentIETH CENTURY. 
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nbers of the Modern Science Essayist, 
2 will send them to you on receipt of 
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| TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


--I have been reading your journal for a 
few weeks. My attention was drawn toward 
it by its very excellent purpose, viz.: the 
| application of the principles of ethics to se- 
) cure social regeneration. Your purpose and 
my belief correspond exactly. — WILLIAM 
Bowes, London, England. 


On page 11 will be found a sample four- 
dollar coupon sent with every volume of 
“*Wood’s Natural History.” Nota single, 
solitary reader of this magazine should fail 
to secure one of these coupons. 


- J have been reading the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuURY for some time past, and am in accord 
with you in nearly all particulars, and as I 
have been a Liberal all my life, I have not 
been obliged to pass through the crucial fur- 
nace of the Calvinistic hell, which is today 
-burdening the brain of so many otherwise 
bright intellects. I am as free as to re- 
| ligious bondage as the wind that blows. Is 
wish I could say the same in regard to get- 
ting a living.—D. S. VAn Styxg, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Do not fail toread W., C. & Z.’s book no- 
tices. All their books are good value for the 
money.— Adv. 


We draw ‘he attention of our readers to 
the ad. of C. Benzinger & Co., 7 Dey street, 
New York, a firm making a specialty of sell- 
ing the most approved apparatus for taking 
multiple copies. Purchasers may rely on 
receiving from this he use goods exactly as 
represented by them.—A dv. 
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it ay CENTS 3 EACH, 
A Belay O. | 
d ee Twenty for so cents. 
2a ee BCOR | Fifty for One Dollar. 


Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living, 
Why Iam Not an Agnostic, 
How the Church Obstructs Progress, 
Thomas Paine, 
The Presbyterian Dilemma, 
The Freethinkers’ Deathbed, 
A Bad God and a False Heaven, 
Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready, 
Calvin’s God or None, 
A Case of Starvation, 
A Helpless God, 


: Bismarckism, 
The Evil the Church Does, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Unitarianism. 


_ Statements sent free on application to Worcester 
P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Books loaned. 


DIANA, 


CONTAINS 
THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER 
SONATA,” 
and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 
To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by © 
BuRNZ & Co., 


2% Clinton place, New York. 
Ge Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction, 
Send for circulars. 


Have you Salter’s ‘‘ Ethical Religion ?” 
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Reconstructive Rationalism. 


Ethical Religion. 


Se ae 


WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


[Lecturer for the Society for Ethical Culture of 
Chicago. ] 


332 Pages, Cloth, $1.50. 


(@ In these lectures the author discards all in- 
spired revelations and dogmatic theologies, and 
grounds religion on evolution and conscience. A 
mere critic of other’s thoughts is a parasite. Too 
many Rationalists are mere critics. Mr. Salter isa 
thinker and a builder, he exhibits a healthy ten- 
dency in Rationalism, and his book should be read 
by all. ‘ 

In Germany, a translation of this work has made 
quite a stir. (Come, bestir yourself and get a copy. 


* Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


f Zoe BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


bf 
Czsars Column ! 
A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Bowsgilbert, M. D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.”—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘*T was unable to lay it down until Ihad finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”—(H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance, 

“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and ble have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”—[Frances E. Willard. 

“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“T have read ‘Czsar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘*A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.”’—[Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25 paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Where is the Lamp, 
With Flame so bright, 
That, when it is lit, 
There is Daylight ? 
At 38 Park place, New York city, foot of 
6th ave. ‘‘L” Station. (See adv. of ‘‘ Day- 
light” on first cover page.)—Adv. 


Ruins of Empires 


BY 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr. Priestly, 

a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodi- 

acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With 

bee Nels and Map of Astrological Heaven of the 
ncients. 


Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 40c.; cloth, 7sc. 


ge Printed from entirely new plates, in large 
clear type, on heavy laid pares Issued by the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. 
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“PEN AND INK IN YOUR POCKET. is 


COPYRIGHT 1890. — 


TWENTIETH. CENTURY. 


OUR e INDEPENDENT is FOUNTAIN PEN | 
Holds Ink for a Week’s Use, and is fitted with a superior Gold Pen to suit any writer. Many peo- 
ple think our pens are the best in use. We have a book of testimonials and Price List which we would 


like to send you. 
CS: O. ULLRICH & CoO., 
106 AND 108 LIBERTY BES NEW YORK. 


THE “ECONOMY” WALL DESK. 


a him a vigorous eae pointed lo, 
sight, and powerful TeSsCRinE é 

2D: 7 Nn. By Ed 
Saltus. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, | 


Acnostictsm, and other Essays, B 
Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Evi 


An elegant piece of furniture, beautifying your home, office, laboratory, 6 
library, private office, bank or store, and an Indispensable convenience to ‘Do, ay Miriam Balestier, pede 
either, occupying no floor space whatever, and filling the place in every par- Lives,” etc.) With a prologue | 
ticular of a floor desk of far greater proportions. Those who nye them say it Robert G. Ingersoll. -I2mo. , 
is indeed a pleasure to use one. Listen to what the es _ top, $1.50, SSS ae 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Pastor of Plymouth Ohurots Brooklyn, 
and Editor of the Christian Union, says :— 


“Tt seems tome the biggest muJtum in the smallest parvo I have ever seen. 
For convenience of packing away 1auch ‘store in small space, it competes with 
the famous bee cells ; and for convenience of getting at the store, the bee cells 
are nowhere in comparison. It makes easy observance of the motto: ‘A place 
for everything, and everything in its place.’ If any words of mine can put 


Man AND ‘Lazor. By cps 
Cloth, $1. Paper « covers, 50 


Comte’ Ss Besviae en 
Comte. Translated by E 
neau. I vol. _8vo. 


to me. 


this desk into a deskless home, I shall seks put that home under obligations 


Signed, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Orders for special work solicited. Send for illustrated catalogue to 


CORTLAND DESK COMPANY, Limited, 


Please mention this paper. 


CORTLAND, N. age 


UPRIGHTS AND GRANDS. 


S. T.. GORDON, 


130 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH 
STREET, NEw York. 


. . PIANOS 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODEBRATEH PRICES 


EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th | 


NEW YORE CITY. 


PAUL GROSSER, 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial 
Stationery. 


2” TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 
ture always on hand. 


"CONN: 


MERIDEN, Pocket Gutlery. 


in the world is the place ee Fuel 

is cheap; where Raw Material is at 

hand, where Labor is content? 
PITTSBURGH, KANSAS, 


coal is only 50 cts. per ton, to all es- 


WH E N tablishments within its borders, for 
20 years to come; when any gy 


Smelting or Manufacturing industry may find a lavish 
supply of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper 
ores; Timber, Cotton and Wood, "adjacent and tribu- 
tary by rail; when $1,000,000 capital, and sites at $100 
per acre, worth $500, are offered as special induce- 
ments to new manufacturing enterprises,— 

WH A vestment; what other field will give 
to Labor both Zest and Rest? 


then, (be you farmer, wage-earner, or 
money-bags,) why don’t you write for 
“more detailed information to the 
PITTSBURGH TOWN CO., PirtsBURGH, KANSAS? 
A. W. GIFFORD, Genl. Agt. 


more can Capital ask for a surer in- | 
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Mailed, prepaid, for 14 cents each—z2s cents for both 


EAVEN AND HELL, 
— 416 pages. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 
383 pages; paper cover. 


By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


—by the American Sa edenborg Printing and Pub. 
lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, 


50° PRINTING OUTFITIo€: 


Oc MAGIC HAT RAC 
To oh poe and buyers we will, for 60 days only, 
TION, send these two valuable articles 
postpaid on thd of 250. om 
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setting up names, printing cards, mark- |BZ 
iy ing linen, books, envelopes, papers, etc.; 

contains 3 alphabets neat Srey holder, 
E= indelible ink, pad, tweezers, in neat 
case with Directions, full Catalogue and terms. YOU 
can make MONEY at printing or selling outfits. 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address 
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INGERSOLL & BRO..45 Fulton St, N. ¥.City 
IN HASTE & REPENT 
AT LEISURE is poor policy. 


MARRY To choose wisely read the 


pempales SCIENTIFIC MARRIAGE, by Rev. Jesse 
Hg ones, or Harmony of the Temperaments in 
True Marriage telling for the first time the phy- 
siology of ‘* falling i in love,’ and ‘‘how to know 
when one meets one’s own true mate ’—the 
riceless knowledge of acertainsign. 10cts. 
Health Hints and Medical Recipe Book, 25 ¢, 


M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 F. 28th St., New York. 


S H. O RT H AN instruction 


by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. Book 
and circulars free. FRANK SOON, Sten 


Private 


_| »grapher, 239 Broadway. 
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New York city. | 


nts , 

| Colds, Croup, Influenza, and ‘all ‘tee 

| Throat and Lungs. This ; 
an old English recipe, an 
sorably. known. 


Cc th, gilt t LO] 
Tus BIRTH OF THE Rurued ByI 
-R. Goodloe. One volume, la: 


Cloth, with portrait of the auth 
A book wh! ich every American she uld 1 ha: 


read. 


a 
- cett (author of ‘ Divided I 
iam Balestier,” etc., etc). 
gilt top, $1. ie si 


rgest like eataplien ieee in ree ea 
pint econd-hand Instruments ee I 
Unprejudiced advice 
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dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 
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“The Tarccnt Totablial 

World for the treatmen: 
fa Scalp, Eczema, Mole! 

fluous Hair, Birthma 


Pim 
heads, Barber’s Itch, | 
Powder Marks, Bleaching 
= Development, Hollow or Sunker 
etc. Consultation free at office or 
ook on all skin and scalp affecti 
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Price 25, 50 cents n 


THE NEW WEBSTER 
y - In Attractive Bindings. 


Best Holiday Gift 


fees ia a ay IT 
s f ofp = 
Saé or] 
| WEBSTER’S & 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY e 


rag - 

e Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is- 

“sues of 1864,’79 and "84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

_ Webster’s International Dictionary. 

_ Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years, 
- More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

~ $300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

_ Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 

G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


¥. ‘NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE,” 
Wee AND 
“GHOSTS.” 


Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
82, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 

m to the English-speaking public. 

We have just issued a revised edition of these two 

£] most powerful and popular dramas with a 

7 preface by the translator, giving her present 

ws concerning the questions with which they 

‘This is 

_ The Only American Edition 
ranslation authorized by Miss Lord. 

nd in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7sc. 


“LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
(161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. ~ 


EAVEN AND HELL, 

3 ae —416 pages. 
~ Seas 383 pages; paper cove~. 
Ais By Emanuel Swedenborg. 


y the American S 4 edenborg Pr nting and Pub- 
ig Society, zo Cooper Union. New York city. 
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Library of American 
LITERATURE. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


Wa 
BWdmund C. 
AND 
ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON. 


FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


To self, wife, daughter, son, friend, school, or li- 
brary, nothing better can be found than the 


LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


In eleven elegant large octavo volumes, with over 
6,000 pages, handsomely illustrated with 160 full- 
page portraits. 
loth, cut or uncut edges, $3 per volume. 
Leather, library style, marbled edges, $4. 
Half morocco, uncut edges, cloth sides, etc., $s. 
te te cut edges, marbled, $s. 
Ms “full gilt, spectal edztzon, $5.0. 
“ calf, cut edges, full’ gilt, $7. 
Full description of binding sent on request. 
Installments $3 per month. 5 per cent discount 
for cash. s 
Five portraits, with specimen pages, mailed on 


request. 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East 14th street, New York. 


Sale universal. 


tieth Ce ntury 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


Prick, 5 CENTS. 


“NO BETTER LAMP MADE «: 
CentrAL DraFt 
REQUIRES ONLY FILLING 

CARBONIZED WICK 
So 


80 CanoLePower 
TRADE MARK nroste™ 


38 Pin Ps {A Ne. 


HE ANTICREDIT SYSTEM. 
O. H. SOLLAU, 

author «f the Journeyman’s Trade Certificate, The 
Anti-Credit & Codperative Industrial Exchange, 
TheAnti- Credit & Codperativeindustrial Exct ange 
Labor Certificate. The Ant-Credit Value Title, 
etc., etc. For particulars address the author at 
205 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ogee waste time with IMITATIONS, but learn 
the ORIGINAL, and for 53 years, the Standard 


SHORTHAND 
of ISAAC PITMAN. 
Has more writers and literature than all other sys- 
tems combined. Send for sel/-instruction books: 
cy Teacher,” 1c; ‘* Manual,” 4oc.; together, soc., 
mailed free (stamps or silver). Book with alphabet 
free on appl cation. Address ISAAC PITMAN & 
SONS, 3 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


_ The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successfui operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
Sqeating and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
respondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, Copy. of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C.C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 
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Just Out: A Ratical Rofopmiative: Romance. : “ 5 : ce an 
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|S THIS YOUR SON, 2 : 
i ease omy LORD? 


By HELEN i. GARDENER. 


Author of “A THOUGHTLESS YRS,” “MBN, Women, Ser, Gops,” “SEX IN BRAIN,” ete. _ 


:s; 
Sapna: 


With full-page Portrait Tor the Author, from recent Photograph 
j 


iB} by Sarony. 


This Novel is without question the most radical, and in many respects the boldest 
assault. on the respectable conventionality and immor ality t in 
high places that hae ever been written. . 
As a Novel, 


It is brilliant, absorbing, and at times highly dramatic. The reader’s 
interest is held from the: opening line to the last word of the book, and, 
while crying evils and vital problems are brought before the reader in a 
vivid and realistic manner, there is not a stilted utterance from cover-to” 
cover ; nor does the reader’s interest flag, owing to pedantic moralizing. | 
The terrible truths are so vividly pictured that they will, in themselves, 
suggest to every thoughtful mind the urgent need of positive measures - 
to elevate our popular. stene of morals. : ‘ ey gest Rie aes 


7 


As ay Expose . ee . : a 2 > 


caulty and conti. Sn 


Of the injustice which is, ‘meted out to women by society, and as a rey-_ 
elation of the shams and evils which to-day pass almost unchallenged | 
‘under the cloak of respectability, this story stands unrivalled. It is 
the earnest plea of a brave and noble-hearted woman for the pepe 
of a higher standard of morality and the abolition of hypocrisy, cant, 
and dishonesty in thought as well as in action. s 4 : ; eae 


izing the cecindce mind. 
sine 47,000 ee sold ; 


A Terrible [lustration sh re eae eh ABE 


Of the natural and inevitable consequences of man’s immorality Pro- 
ducing the same degradation of character that follows woman’s — 
abandonment, is here most vividly portrayed. The great truth that 
society can never be elevated until men are made to feel and know that 


the laws of purity cannot be broken by them without entailing moral t) 
and physical degradation, has never been more strikingly portrayed Pee age Romans Catholic Sete wh 
than in this work. : : ects . ; ; etgettgl oe | toral service of thirt: years} 
: . bey ; abjured religious dogmas, a 
The flarvard Fast Set \| last well and testament to his p 

Are mercilessly handled by the author, a piece of pen picturing which — yee ees ames "works whi 
will anything but please the Fred Harmons’ of fair Harvard. ; . « «Common SENSE.” ee 

; oat 330 pees Piles in paper cover 

PRICE, PAPER, 50 CENTS 5 CLOTH, $1.00. Hig gE Re Germa 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Lae Co., 4 es St., NEW YORK. 


RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. Price 50 cts. 
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A STRIKE OF FREE RUSSIA. Ere revotntica ome ees 
2 % s % ar. The ey. ony eee a abe ene. ey | being, in eaten 
+, guage telling you all the truth abou e condition | commonwea 
Millionaires Ag alnst Miners of contemporary Russia. Published in New York 
i, and London. G. Stepniak and F. Wolchowsky, the att th 
; editors. Single copies, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 


Tae eae j tion, 50 cents. New York office, 3 her Pee ey: 
THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. ; Just Published. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. b, : New edition (zoth), pocket volume, bound in cloth, 


on Skin Diseases: Blood Impurities, their Cause 

& This book tells how the Spring Valley miner; and Cure, to which is added an important chapter 

were starved into actual slavery. on “Nervous Prostration produced by unnatural 

It is the story of a monstrous and inhnman crime. habits, resulting in physical disabilities, bv H. J. | 
It deals not with theories but with facts, figures JORDAN, M.D., formerly pu il of the late Dr. Se- | h 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. | Queira and Dr. Pereira, of the Aldersgate School. tating the 

of Medicine, St. Rartholomew’s Hospital, etc., Lon- the prinetpk es ss which will be 

Sant oe ee Babee, 3 cents; cloth, $= | don, England, Sent by mail free, for 23 cents, di. | in the “(New Com 
ent post-paid to< uy address on receipt of price. | rect from the author, 333 West ‘23d street, New | be not far: away. bs 
Address TWENTIETH CEnTuRY. Pe eit OF, Consultations dai yitete. Ais sss Cae ae Address Ae 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 


_ OF .. PHYSICAL «: AND -- 


SOCIOLOGICAL .. SCIENCE. 


No. 1.— Light Science for Leisure Hours.— A Serics of Fa- 
4 atta Easays on Scientific Subjects.— by R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


.2,—'The Forma of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ic 
ae Ghesiera By John Tyndall, FHS. Illustrated 


3,— Physica and Polities: An Application of the Principles 
4 abet isabel Selection, &c.— By Walter Bagehot. P 


- No. 4.— Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature.—By Thomas 
NA Tey FS. ELS. Illustrated. y 


No. 5.— Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physieal.— 
"By Herbert Spencer. 
No. 6— Town Geology.— By Rev. Charles Kingsley, F.G.S. 
No. 7.—_The Conservation of Energy.— By Balfour Stewart, 
No.8—The Study of Languages brought back to its 
True Principles.— By C. Marcel. 
“No. 9.—The Data of Ethics.— By Herbert Spencer. 
No. 10.—The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music.— 
? By Prof. Pietro Blaserna. Illustrated. 


No. 11. sure Naturalist on the River Amazons.— A Record 
No. 12.2? of eleven years of travel.— By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. 


; No. 13.— Mind and Body.— By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
No. 14.— The Wonders of the Heavens.— By Camille Flam- 
marion. Illustrated. 


No. 15.— Longevity: The Means of Prolonging Life after 
Middle Age.— By John Gardner, M.D. 


No. 16.— On the Origin of Species; or The Causes of the Phe- 
nomena of Organic Nature.— By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 17.— Progress: Its Law and Cause.—By Herbert Spencer. 
No. 18.— Lessons in Electricity.— By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


3 pees Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects.— By R. A. 
‘octor. 
No. 20.—The Romance of Astronomy.— By R. Kallcy Miller. 


No. 21.— On the Physical Basis of Life.—With other essays: 
By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
No. 22.— Seeing and Thinking.—By William Kiugdon Clifford. 


No. 23.—Scientifie Sophisms.— A Review of Current Theories 
concerning Atoms, Apes, and Men.— By Samuel Wainwright. 


= No. 24.--Popular Scientific Lectures.—By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 
No. 5.— The Origin of Nations.— By Prof. George Rawlinson. 
No. 26— The Evolutionist at Large.— By Grant Allen. 


No. 27.-The History of Landholding in England.—By 
: Joseph Fisher, F/R.H.S. 
‘No. 28.—Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated in the customs 
‘ of Barbarous and Civilized Races.— By William Henry Flower. 


£ No. 29.— Facts and Fictions of Zoolgy.— By Andrew Wilson, 
ag .D., &c.— Numerous illustrations. 


No. 30.O0n the Study of Words.— ek Richard Chenevix 
No. 31. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dubli 


No. 32.— Hereditary Traita.— By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
No. 33.— Vignettes from Nature.— By Grant Allen. 

No. 34.—The Philosophy of Style.— By Herbert Spencer. 

No. 35.—Oriental Religions.— By John Caird, 8.T.D. 

No. 36.— Lectures on Evolution.— By Prof. Thos. H. Huxley. 

‘No. 37.— Six Lectures on Light.—By Prof.John Tyndall, ¥. B.S. 


No. 38. (Geological Sketches at Home and Abrond.— By 
No. 39. Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. 


No. 40.—The Scientific Evidence of @rganie Evolution. 
By George J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


No. 41.— Current Discussions in Science.— By W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., &c. 


No. 42.— History of the Science of Politics.— By F. Pollock. 
No. 43.— Darwin and Humboldt.—By Prof. Huxley and others. 


No. 44.$The Dawn of History.— An Introduction to Prehis- 
No, 45.2 toric Study.— By C. F. Keary, M.A., of British Museum. 


No, 46.—The Diseases of Memory.— By Th. Ribot. 
No. 47,—The Childhood of Religions.— By Edward Clodd. 
No. 48,—Life in Nature.— By James Hinton.— Illustrated. 


‘No. 49.— The Sun: Ite Constitution; Its Phenomena; Its 
_ Condition.— By Judge Nathan T. Carr, LL.D., Columbus, Ind. 


a NO. By: f Money, and the Mechanism of Exchange.— By 
o. No. 53. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


No. 52.— The Diseases of the Will.— By Th. Ribot. 


No. 53.— Animal Automatism, and other essays.— By Prof. 
‘Thomas H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 


No. 54.— The Birth and Growth of Myth.—By Edward Clodd. 


No. 55.— The Scientific Basia of Morals, and other essays. 
By William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 


: No. 57, } Hilusions: A Paychological Study.— By James Sully. 


No. 58. § The Origin Pe ae by Means of Natural Selee- 
_ No. 59.2 tion.— By Charles Darwin, M.A., G.R.S.— 30 cents each. 


No. 60.— The Childhood of the World.—By Edward Clodd. 
No. 61.— Miscellaneous Essays.— By R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S, 


No. 62.— The Religions of the Ancient World.— By George 
~ Rawlinson, M.A.— Double number, 30 cents. 


No. 63 — Progressive Morality.— By Thomas Fowler, LL.D. 


No. 64.— The Distribution of Animals and VPiants.— By 
Alfred Russel Wallace and W. T. Thistleton Dyer. 


No. 65.— Con@itions of Mental Development.— By William 
Kingdon Clitford, F.R.S. 
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ee A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 
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Patriotic AND THE | Lover of ’ C ] : | 
KIRK | 2 Czsars Column ! 


Scotchmen., | 


A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Bowgelbert, M.D. Ja 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1988. s 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . . . Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’”’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


‘*T was unable to lay it down until [had finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer ir 
the land ”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. Be, 

“That our people in this country need arousi 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought fo: 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’”’—[Frances E. Willard. 


‘Bellamy looks backward upon what is imp 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czsar’s Colum 
looks forward to what is not only possible, b 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 

_ers’ Alliance. a 


“Thave read ‘Casar’s Column’ twice, and ai 
convinced that it has been written in the nick 
time. . . . I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’—Corinne S. 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. ; 


‘\A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced.’’—[Kansas City Times. i 
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Extracts from Reviews: 


‘Such well-known poems as ‘The Holy Fair,’ 
‘Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘The 
Cotter’s Satu day Night,’ ‘The Address to the 
Deil,’ ‘The Address to the Unco Guid,’ ‘The Twa 
Dogs,’ and ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that,’ are suc- 
cessively taken as texts, and the author—in telling 
language, and with manifest fervour of conviction” 
—explains their meaning and devel ps their appli- 
cation. . . . Wecommend this volume tothe many 
who love Burns, and are no lovers of the rigid Cal- 
vinism which he assailed.’’—[Literary World. 


John Stuart Blackie writes: ‘Thanks for the 
work. LIentirely agree with you that Burns must 
be looked:on not only as a great exponent of popu- 
lar song, but a notable force in the religious world 
of Presbyterian Scotland. In this regard, as you 
well remark, he performed the same service to the 
Church of his time that the Hebrew prophet did to 
the Jewish Church of the monarchy.” ; 


Andrew Carnegie writes: ‘‘Many thanks for the 
bo k you have sent me, It shows genuine appre- 
ciation of Burns. He was one of the greatest revo- 
lutionary forces known. Rank and cant are fast 
dying of the wounds he inflicted upon them.” 
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widear the 


Other Side.” 


I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 
__ I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 
free gift. 
; _I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
_ divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 
sion of what he justly obtains. 
I believe that women should be as free as men ; that they should 
_ have complete control of their persons. 
I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
to suit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
_ ernment. 
_ I believe in government, but not in #Ze Government ; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 
_ I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 
armed policemen. 
I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
- State nor Church, as at present constituted, but | I would not use 
weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
7 should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 
_ Ibelieve that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 
I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
_ against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 
_ thing. 
. I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
$ and I mean to say it. - 
__ I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 
i I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
_ exclusive property in vacant land. 
; I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
_ terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
_ ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
_ kind of business. 
_ I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
_ practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 
_ on any kind of business. 
I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 


_ against his will. . 
I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 


are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 
_ I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 

I believe there is no personal God. 
I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
_after death. . 
_ I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 
termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 
I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 
_ I believe in honesty, cleanness of life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 
- liness, love, peace, and freedom. 
_ I believe I make myself happier by nomane to promote the hap- 
piness of others, 
_ I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 
I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
happier yet. Hucu O. PENTECOST. 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responstble for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


A SincuLar and significant occurrence took place a 
week or ten days agoin one of the Brooklyn court rooms. 
A Pinkerton detective brought a prisoner before a judge 
for the purpose of having him sentenced to prison. 
The judge inquired into the case and decided that the 
man was guilty of no offense and ordered him to be set 
at liberty, whereupon the Pinkerton detective clapped 
handcuffs on his prisoner and started to lead him out 
of the court room, still in custody. The judge ordered 
the detective to take the handcuffs off the man. The 
detective replied that he had no key to unlock them. 
At this juncture, the prisoner attempted to release him- 
self and, as a consequence, he and the detective were 
involved ina personal combat. The court officers stood 
quietly by observing all that took place, but made no 
attempt to interfere with the operations of the detec- 
tive, who, in flagrant contempt of court, finally suc- 
ceeded in marching his prisoner off. The judge ap- 
pears to have been strangely hypnotized by the occur- 
rence, and, so far as I have been able to learn, has done 
nothing to vindicate the dignity of the court. The 
moral of the story is that the Pinkerton detective is a 
higher authority and a more powerful official of the 
State than a court of justice. 


Tue Rev. Dr. George, of Beaver Falls, Pa., denounced 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker at a recent convention 
of the Sabbath Association, in Pittsburg, because he al- 
lows mails to be carried on Sunday. He was very se- 
vere, also, on President Harrison for beginning a pleas- 


_ure journey on Sunday, calling it a crime ; but he seems 


to have thought it not worth his while to call attention 
to the fact that Mr. Wanamaker was instrumental in 
raising an enormous sum of money to be used for pur- 
poses of. corruption during the last presidential cam- 
paign, and that President Harrison is enjoying the 
fruits of the system of bribery with which Mr. Wana- 
maker was so closely associated. The spectacle of a 
minister who regards traveling on Sunday as a crime, 
but who has nothing to say against political corruption, 
is edifying and profoundly significant. 


A NuMBER of Baptist clergymen, who believe in the 
pre-millennial coming of Christ, held, during a part of 
last week, a convention in Brooklyn. The meeting 
was largely attended, the audience, at times, filling the 
enormous auditorium of the Centennial Baptist Church, 
on Adelphi street. These clergymen and their lay 
brethren believe that Christ is likely to appear at any 
moment in the clouds of heaven and catch up unto 
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himself all those who are true believers in him, and 
that after a brief sojourn with him in the air, the saints 
will descend again to earth in a changed and highly 
spiritualized condition, to be associated with Christ in 
reigning over this world for the period of a thousand 
years, during which opportunity will be given, under 
highly favorable circumstances, for the salvation of all 
those who may choose to become willing believers in 
the heavenly king, and after which will be the great 
day of judgment. Unquestionably, these pre-millen- 
nialists are strongly intrenched, as to their belief, in 
the words of the New Testament. The early disciples 
of Christ, after his death, undoubtedly lived in the con- 
stant expectation of his personal return to earth, and 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to explain away the 
hundreds of passages in the New Testament which ex- 
plicitly teach the immanency of the second appearance 
of Christ on earth. This doctrine is not popular in 
the Church at large, those holding it being compara- 
tively few; but, like many other doctrines that are not 
popular in the Church, it has the strongest kind of 
scriptural authority. If we are to believe that the New 
Testament is the word of God, there is no logical es- 
cape from the doctrine of the pre-millennial coming of 
Christ. But the strange thing is that the Christians who 
_ believe in it go to their business, seeking to accumulate 
property, collecting rent, interest, and profits, driving 
sharp bargains with their neighbors, and living gener- 
ally just as if they were not in the daily expectation 
of being caught up into the air to greet their Lord and 
Master. One would suppose that a clergyman or lay- 
man who holds the doctrine of the immanency of the 
second advent would be thinking of little less than his 
personal preparation for that event. That these pre- 
millennialists live to get gain and make the best of 
this world goes to show, what is true with respect toa 
great many doctrines, that they do not really believe 
what they say they believe. But so potent is a super- 
stition to “queer” the human mind, that should you 
present the inconsistency of the conduct of these peo- 
ple with their professed beliefs they would not be able 
to see it. 


Tue Rev. F. L. Chapell, of Boston, says that “some 
churches are intent on politics, social science, and so- 
cial reform instead of attending to their true duties.” 
We have had in this city a recent example of some 
churches interesting themselves in politics, but I do 
not know of one that is devoting itself to social science 
or social reform. If there are any such, Mr. Chapell is 
‘quite right in saying that they are not attending to 
their true business, if we are to suppose that the scrip- 
tural injunctions are binded upon them. The New 
Testament idea of the Church is that it should have 
no interest in anything pertaining to this world. Jesus, 
himself, said: “ My kingdom is not of this world,” and 
the early Church was taught by the Apostles to mind 
nothing but heavenly things. This being true, the 
Church is manifestly a useless institution in this world, 
if not a positive hinderance to progress. But it is curi- 
ous to notice that whenever the Church can increase 
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its own wealth or power Pe dabbling in politics an 3 
other secular matters, it does not hesitate to do so. 


of the poor and oppressed, it always falls back on the @ 
plea that it is not the business of the Church to reform — 
the world, but rather to pluck its members, as “ brands 
from the burning,” from the temptations and entice- 
ments of the world and prepare them for heaven. The 
Church takes enough interest in secular affairs to see 
to it that its property is not taxed, but it does not take 
enough interest in mundane matters to exert its influ- 
ence against the legal exploitation of wage-earners, 
When it wants anything for itself, its feet are swift to — 

Py: 
pursue that object, however worldly it may be; but — 
when it is asked to strike a blow for the legally en- 
slaved and suffering masses of the people, it lifts its — 
unhallowed hands to heaven and pie to be wholly 


out for its own worldly welfare, but it is quite impor- 
tant that we should recognize the facts in the case, 


Tur Episcopal Church Congress is a body of clergy- 
men who come together once a year in one city or an- 
other throughout the United States for the purpose of 
discussing questions interesting to themselves. It is 
not a legislative body and, as such, never indorses or 
condemns any views that may be expressed in its meet- — 
ings. The last meeting was held quite recently in Phila- 
delphia, at which two of the questions discussed were; — 
“Ts the Bible Infallible,” and ‘‘ Did Moses Write All of 
the Pentateuch?”’ Some of the reverend gentlemen 
who read papers on these questions were quite radical — 
in their views. Prof. Nash, of the Divinity School at 3 
Cambridge, Mass., thought that the true and highest in- — 
terests of the Church and of the Christian faith have © 
been conserved by the modern critical investigation of — 
the Scriptures, and that even the irreverent rational- 
istic critics have assisted in the result, from which - 
would appear that Col. Robert G. Ingersoll and h: 
class of critics are really doing their part toward buil 
ing up the true Church, which must be a comfort fo 
the clergymen to reflect upon. Prof. Nash considered — 
it beneficial that the old notion of inspiration has bee 
overthrown and that the people no longer consider th 
Bible to be a solid block of inspiration ; that the “squa 
ter sovereignty” principle in exegesis, whatever th 
may mean, has been put to rout and the solid founda- 
tion of a sane exegesis laid. “No longer,” said he, “ca 
the truth of God be made a nose of war which any one 
can twist.” Prof. Gould, of the Philadelphia Divinit 
School, was scarcely less radical in his ideas. He sai 
that even when rationalistic criticism is irreverent, 
is only temporary and that the bane of religion fro1 
the beginning has been that it has appealed to cred 
lity instead of intelligence. The Rev. P. E. Washbur: 
of North Hampton, Mass., said that modern criticis 
has destroyed “book religion,” it being no longer po 
sible to look upon the Bible as infallible. “Father 
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‘Mortimer, of Staten Island, expressed his entire sym- 
' pathy with reverent rationalistic criticism, although he 
_has no sympathy with irreverent rationalistic criticism. 
He said he has no sympathy with the school of thought 
_ which is symbolized by the person who defines belief to 

_be “the power of persuading myself that I believe that 
I believe things that I know to be untrue.” The Rev. 

4 Howard MacQueary, of Canton, O., who is soon to be 

tried for heresy, in Cleveland, for the views expressed 

_ in his recent book, “The Evolution of Man and Chris- 
 tianity,” the second edition of which is now going 

_ through the press, sat silenced throughout this discus- 
4 sion. It was the original intention to have him read a 

" paper at this very meeting of the Church Congress, but 
" after he fell under the displeasure of the bishop of 
. oy the invitation to him was withdrawn. Should he 

_ have read this paper, his views would have been hardly 

_ more radical than those quoted above, although he might 
“have offended by making them more explicit than either 
of the essayists did. Mr. MacQueary’s offense to the 
_ Church is that he departed from glittering generalities 
_ and applied the principles of rationalistic criticism 

” specifically, which naturally led him to a denial of the 
_ Virgin birth and the physical resurrection of Christ. It 
is for these specific denials that he is to be tried and, 

' almost without doubt, condemned. 


A veERY surprising rumor comes from Chicago in the 
_ form of an Associated Press dispatch to the effect that 
the Rev. Dr. McGlynn is soon to be reinstated as a 
' priest of the Roman Catholic church. This informa- 
- tion, it is claimed, was learned upon good ecclesiastical 
_ authority. Bishop Moore, of St. Augustine, Fla., it is 
_ said, has been working in Dr. McGlynn’s behalf inces- 
| _ santly, and that his efforts have been, at last, so far suc- 
Bs _ cessful that Dr. McGlyun’s case will be soon reopened 
at Rome. The person who wrote the dispatch ex- 
" presses the opinion that whether Dr. McGlynn repudi- 
ates the doctrines of Henry George in so many words 
or not, his reinstatement in the church will be equiva- 
oi lent to a recantation of those doctrines, inasmuch as 
£ they have been declared heretical by the church since 
' Dr. McGlynn’s excommuniation. It is hardly possible 
' that this dispatch contains more than an unfounded 
“rumor. The idea of Dr. McGlynn recanting all that he 
has said about the church and making his peace with 
what he calls “the machine,” is well-nigh unthinkable; 
‘and yet it is among the possibilities, for the world is a 
~ very cold place for a clergymen who has spent nearly 
fifty years in the Church before divesting himself of 
her uniform and getting loose from her fostering care. 
_ Only the strongest natures can stand the buffetings 
which awaits a clergyman who gets loose from his 
‘moorings in the Church and sails abroad on the ocean 
_ of independent thinking and living. 


_Epwarp Cong, of this city, has written me a letter 
in which he says :— 
I am the inventor of a device, the first rude drawing of which 


was made in May, 1885, since which time I have devoted the 
greater part of my time, and quite a large sum of money, to per- 
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fecting it. I have now reached the point where I am ready to 
place it on the market, and a patent has been granted for my in- 
vention. It is acknowledged to be a labor saving device, and also 
one that renders a formerly somewhat dangerous operation per- 
fectly safe, and is therefore heartily welcomed by the workmen. 
Now, if no patents were granted, how could I reap any advantage 
from this product of my long study and experiment? How could 
I utilize this property of mine, which is as justly mine as the dollar 
is yours that is in your pocket ? 

This question is asked in view of the fact that I have 
declared the granting of patent rights by the Govern- 
ment to be an unjustifiable monopoly. I think Mr. 
Cone will find it very difficult to explain why I should 
have money forcibly taken away from me, against my 
will, for the purpose of supporting judges, juries, con- 
stables, and policemen, in order to prevent other people 
from using his ideas. I have no objection to his being 
protected against infringements on his patent, pro- 
viding he can find a sufficient number of persons to 
accomplish his purpose, who are willing to be taxed 
for his benefit. ‘The question of the rightness or 
wrongness of patent rights is to be decided, I think, 
by showing whether it is right or wrong that I or any 
one else should be compelled to support a police force 
for the benefit of inventors. If Mr. Cone.can show 
that I should be forcibly taxed for his benefit, I will 
acknowledge that he has a right to governmental pro- 
tection in the sole use of his ideas. 


THERE is no doubt about the faith of the Rev. A. 
C. Dixon, pastor of the Hanson Place Baptist church, 
Brooklyn. His religious beliefs have never been de- 
stroyed by the storms of rationalistic criticism which 
have swept over the Church in these later years. “I 
expect,” said this very tall young clergyman, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Baptist pre-millennialists, “to be 
just six feet two inches and a half tall in heaven, and 
I hope and expect to have this very body.” ‘This sort 
of a child-like faith is refreshing in these times of 
theological wabbling, and the strength of Dr. Dixon’s 
position lies in the fact th.t he can corroborate it by a 
great many passages in the New Testament. 


A very good friend of mine, a Unitarian clergyman, 
in writing to me the other day, signed himself: “ Your 
friend still.” I have no doubt this signature meant a 
good deal to him, as it certainly did to me, H. O. P. 


The land of every country belongs to the people of 
that country. No man made the land. It is the origi- 
nal inheritance of the whole species.—[John Stuart 


Mill. 


Of all wastes, the greatest waste you can commit is 
the waste of labor.—[J. Ruskin. 


Men after dining well agree that the good of life is 
distributed with wonderful equality.—[ George Eliot. 


The highest virtue of which man is capable and the 
last at which he arrives is sense of justice.—[Dr. Ar- 
nold, 
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Avticies of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


CREE DS: 


BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


I conjure you, my brother, they are lies, 

These echoing nothings which you call your creeds: 
The staunchest heart that craves its maker reads 
Unbroken truth in silent stars and skies, 

In life that lives its passionate self and dies; 

Not in cold, priestly benisons and bands, 

Dull mummeries of the cloister, nor in greeds 

Of souls that toil for immortalities. 


What if the soul is not immortal! Love 

Still lives upon the earth, and death is peace, 

Whilst even the righteous Atheist shall not sigh 

Because some oracle who sits above, 

Clothed in the glory of his Christ-release, 

Declares that he is damned who shall deny. 
New York. 


INTEREST: ANDBEREN Tf, 


BY HUGO BILGRAM, 


I should be pleased to accept Mr. Ingalls’s invitation 
to a discussion on the relation existing between interest 
and rent, if I could understand what he wishes me to 
demonstrate. After repeatedly reading his challenge, 
I fail to see in what way his remarks are related to my 
communication published in the TwentietH CENTURY, 
August 7,1890. It is certainly not my fault if he is not 
posted on modern economic terminology, in which the 
term interest is confined to what John Stuart Mill de- 
scribes as ‘‘interest proper,” the term rent is accepted 
in the sense defined by Ricardo, and the term unearned 
increment, which was coined by John Stuart Mill, means 
increase of land value; and terms, when properly de- 
fined, can never be unscientific. The assertion for 
which I owe a demonstration appears to have escaped 
his observation, since he asks a number of questions 
irrelevant to the point at issue.’ 

In the first place, he desires me to demonstrate “ that 
interest is solely the result of faulty monetary legisla- 
tion.” That interest is due to the unwarranted inter- 
ference of the Government with the issue of a medium 
of exchange has been proved repeatedly. What I con- 
sider the most conclusive arguments are presented in 
“Involuntary Idleness.” But the process of demon- 
strating that no other cause exists would consist in re- 
futing every other possible assertion, which, of course, 
is impossible until those assertions are presented. Some 
may think that microbes are the causes of interest. How 
can such notions be anticipated? If my friend knows 
any cause other than the monopolization of money, he 
should elucidate it, so that I may either accept or refute 
it, as the case may be. 

His second question is of the same nature. If under 
the term rent is comprised precisely what is embraced 


rent as arising from privilege under legal ownership of — 


@ 


in Ricardo’s definition, all rent is of purely economi 
origin. Rent being one form of the land owner’s i 
come and the rise of land values the second, if Mr. I 
galls thinks there is still another income accruing 
from the ownership of land, the burden of proof res 
with him, and in the absence of such proof I am powe 
less to say more on this subject than that I am ignorant 
of any other item. Mr. Ingalls speaks of monopolist 


unused land, but since to my knowledge the owner 
unused land does not receive any rent at all, I cann 
conceive the existence of such a rent. What is often 
termed monopolistic rent is presumably monopoliz 
rent. Through the effect of inequitable legislation it 
is possible to divert economic rent from its natural — 
channel, enabling individuals to appropriate it. How- : 
ever, since the existence of rent and its disposal are in- 
dependent questions, monopolized rent is not distinct 
from economic rent. te 
Next, by questions three and four, Mr. Ingalls wishest q 
that I should prove the premises of my assertion. This 
I am unable to do, since all premises are assumed. My 
desire was to argue in favor of equitable government 
by showing the desirable effects flowing from its es-_ 
tablishment. By government founded on equity I mean 
a government that assumes no functions whatever out- 
side of those necessary to protect life, limb, and prop-— 
erty, or, in other words, one that never restrains the a 
freedom of any man unless that freedom infringes the 
equal freedom of others. Under its rule inequitable 
monopoly is simply impossible. ae 
From the tenor of his remarks I must conclude that 
Mr. Ingalls misunderstands my position. I shall there- 
fore present my views on the subject of unearned ace 
quisition as briefly as possible. a. 
Allincome may be divided into two categories: wages e 
and profits. Wages comprise all remuneration for labor, — 
both physical and mental, of workmen, merchants, em-— 
ployers, inventors, authors, etc. Profits may be either 
occasional or persistent. And persistent profits may 
accrue from the ownership either of land or of capital. — 
Occasional profits being so alternated by similar losses 
that they cannot in the long run affect the distribution | 
of wealth, the persistent profits are the only ones vy 
have to deal with. Interest, or profit on capital, being 
the result of inequitable financial legislation, it can 
abolished by repealing or amending those laws. Re 
on the other hand, is an economic concept, which is i 
dependent of statutory laws, but is at present inequ 
ably disposed of, and if it can be shown that the sar 
measure that would destroy the unjust power of capit 
would also prevent the unjust acquisition, by the lan 
owner, of any persistent income not due to his labor, - 
practically all forms of exploitation for which govern- 
ment is responsible would be abolished by this one 
measure, And all other inequitable laws, of which 
there are many, but the effect of which is trifling co 
pared with the result of financial monopoly, can easily 
be abolished after the public superstition regarding ~ 
the natural powers of capital is once broken down: ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae 
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THE CAUSE OF INTEREST. 


” 


BY C. L. JAMES, 


I think that you and all other reformers I know of 
are slightly mistaken as to the cause of usury or in- 
terest. Suppose a farmer and a tailor exchange their 
products. Both are benefited by the exchange. The 
farmer, because he is a farmer and because he is not a 
tailor, gets more clothes for less labor than if he made 


_ them himself; and the tailor because he is a tailor, and 


OP +e * 
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_ adequate cause, 


because he is not a farmer, gets more food for less labor 
than if he raised it himself. But there is no interest 
yet—only wages. Suppose the tailor and the farmer 
found it more convenient to deposit their respective 
products with a middleman than to go hunting upeach 
other. The middleman’s clothes and food, though pro- 
duced directly by them, would still be only his wages 
—there would be no interest about it. If instead of 
charging them a commission the middleman paid them 


_ in any kind of money you please, and got his food and 
_ clothes by paying each less than would be paid by a 
- consumer to him, still his share would not involve in- 


terest—it would be only wages. But suppose the mid- 


-dleman perceived that the tailor’s products were run- 


ning ahead of the farmer’s, that the value of clothes in 
food was declining. It would now be worth his while to 
buy large quantities of food, to borrow money for the 


purpose, and to pay interest on the money. This is 
true whatever kind of money we suppose in use. 


If 
there were no money at all, it would still pay the mid- 
dleman to buy of the farmer on credit, and promise 
him more than if he gave him other truck at the same 
time he got the farm produce. This “more” would be 
interest. All writers on the subject that I know of seem 
to think the cause of interest is monopoly of money— 
in other words, that interest springs from the necessities 
of distressed borrowers. ‘This does not seem to me an 
But monopoly of products in general 
isan adequate cause. The middleman pays interest 
because he expects to remunerate himself out of the pro- 
ceeds of a total or partial monopoly of food. The com- 
mon money-lender is always sure of his “commercial 
interest,” because there are always speculators seeking 


_ amonopoly of something who will pay it. Speculation 


with a view to monopoly is the cause of interest. The 
remedy is to make people ashamed of seeking such a 
monopoly—which ought not to be very difficult when we 
remember that of a hundred men who engage in busi- 
ness on their own account only five escape bankruptcy, 
and only three the complete collapse of their first en- 
terprise. To legalize the issue of circulating notes by 


any man would not be an efficient remedy, though it 


_ terest, but it would not remove the cause. 


It would lower the rate of in- 
The cause 
It 


would be a good thing. 


does not depend on the nature of the currency. 


_ would operate even under the system of barter. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, so are their 


~ creeds a disease of the intellect—[R. W. Emerson. 
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VIGNETTES IN TOWN AND AFAR OFF. 


BY FRANCES MACDANIEL, 


I knocked at a back door four flights up. A woman 
let me into a small room crowded with household 
things. 

On a line hung a child’s clothes drying, and some 
plants were spindling upward in the sunlight. A few 
feet from the little cooking-stove stood a wooden soap 
box. In it was a strange but orderly packing of some- 
thing. 

“Would you like to see the baby?” said the woman, 
moving toward the box; “it has been sick,” she added. 

A queer wavering of my senses came over me as I 
looked. So white was the face, so white the skin drawn 
over the tiny finger bones, and down and between the 
tiny, gaunt knuckles, that the flesh and the sheet were 
one. 

The child smiled once as it slept. Then the sunken 
eyes, bulging forehead, and strained features were 
doubly ghastly. 


A woman with horrid uncombed hair lurches and 
reels through a group of children playing on the side- 
walk. 

The children close together again behind her, and go 
on with their play. 


I leave the street and enter a doorway—I enter hun- 
dreds of tenement doors. Ina moment I am in utter 
darkness. I can feel as I go the deep track worn outin 
the stairway by the feet of the multitude who go up 
and down it. I know the wall is close beside me; that 
the horrible inky space is very narrow. 

The blackness holds here and there a black figure— 
weird, grim, uncertain in outline. We crowd past one 
another—I and the dim form of my brother. Some- 
times I hear the wail of a baby-child groping its way 
up toits home. Four steep flights maybe it must go. 
Impassable shadow about it. 


Three things are here. The sea, the sky, and a high 
rounded headland. Then twocolors. Marvelous blue 
of the sky and the sea, and the greenish-gray of the 
crisp grassy moss and the big slabs of rock that thrust 
themselves out here and there. Down below the ebb- 
tide is washing in and out of the crevices and caverns, 

The breeze has a faint sniff of salt caught from the 
slow-moving water. The air is soft, vibrating, lumi- 
nous. 


She loves children, flowers, and the tiniest thing that 
exists. She smiles at the beauty of life. Her voice 
has a tender cadence, like the echo from the long years 
of loving words. Her cheeks are ruddy, smooth, and 
full. The chin is big—out ona line with the nose— 
and round as well. The lines marked deep by the nose 
and mouth are most loving and strong. 

She weaves from time to time on a huge four-posted 
loom, over a century old. It is dark with age. Its 
sleigh is fashioned with finest reeds. The big wooden 
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shuttles are polished from flying to and fro all these 
years. Here she has woven hundreds of yards of cloth, 
blanketing, and rag-carpet. 

Yesterday she wove seven yards of rag-carpet. She 
dyes and spins the yarn she uses. She is busy in and 
out of her house. In front of it is a flower-garden. 
The windows of it are open. The sun comes in. 

A great-hearted, simple, gracious nature! Sing her 
praise, O sea; bow your heads, O fir trees ! 

This year she was eighty-nine. 

New York. 


MUSINGS. 


BY OTTO WETTSTEIN, 

You desire to be cremated, after death, instead of in- 
humated. You are not one of the ordinary go-in-the- 
rut rabble. Indeed! But, pray, why cremated? Now, 
there is no doubt that as between the conventional 
form of disposing of the dead and cremation, all is in 
favor of the instantaneous combustion process (rather 
than gradual putrefaction); but why a rational, pro- 
gressive thinker should insist upon cremation—upon 
the entire abandonment or waste of your valuable an- 
atomy, if in the interest of science and humanity it 
might be utilized in our medical schools to impart to 
students a practical knowledge of the human form 
and surgery, to better serve the dear ones living after 
you—I cannot understand, 


Consciousness, individuality cease when the automat- 
ical and chemical processes of the body cease. Man 
then is no more. Now, instead of dishonoring the 
dead one’s remains, instead of treating his or her mem- 
ory with disrespect, is it not infinitely more considerate 
and respectful to our beloved dead to consign them to 
the family physician or to some anatomical school of 
note, there to be-utilized in demonstrative surgery, 
practical anatomy, etc., than to consign them to the 
grave and putrescence, or to the crematory as so much 
vile cadaver or worthless rubbish ? 


If the body after death is worth $100, $1, or a nickel, 
why bury it like a dead cat, dog, or horse, or cremate 
and entirely waste it, rather than donate it to science 
or sell it and give the proceeds to the poor? 


If the tout ensemble of the dissecting room is disgust- 
ing and vile, the disgrace and fault is entirely with the 
‘faculty and officials of our medical colleges having the 
matter in charge. Such outrages should not be per- 
mitted and levities emphatically frowned down. We 
have clean and pure butcher shops, healthy and taint- 
less methods of carving beef, lamb, and pork. Why not 
dissect the human body in equally esthetic surround- 
ings? 


The mission of physician is more exalted than that 
of pope, priest, or preacher. Why, then, should the tem- 
ple in which he teaches not be holier than any erected 
to an unknown God? 
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No one considers it indelicate or a disgrace to 
operated upon by a surgeon and his corps of assista 
during life. Why then object to a similar eee af 
death ? ‘ 


Cremation, as well as Aanumation: tacitly implies that — 
the cadaver must be removed from human contact a 
expeditiously as possible. Consigning the same to a 
medical schools, on the contrary, implies that our dear 
ones are still precious, and even in death will aid in 
benefiting surviving generations. “2 


If we can live during alleternity without the physi 
body as well as with it, why did God (or nature) bestow 
upon us this “crowning work’’ for only a few paltry 
years? Surely, in that.case, a lamentable waste of en- 
ergy for no purpose! * ee 

If the physical body isa necessity to the origin of 
man, it must be a necessity to the continuation of man, q 


Why does God create a child, youth, or maiden, ont 
dowing them with all the necessary anatomy of re- 
production, and then, quite often, remove them before 
having permitted ae to uttilize them ?. 


Immortality is impossible, because it postulates eter- 4 
nal existence in the future for that which has not been 
eternal in the past. What hasa beginning must end, 
What has no endingin the future could not have begun ‘ 
in the past. But where was man when his father and 3 
mother were babes, or when our globe was in an incan- | 
descent state ? ‘ia 


It is only the fear of, not death itself, which is a ca: S 
lamity. Death, indeed, can be no calamity, because | ay 
calamity can only overtake the living. | 


Is it a calamity when Jones dies? Well, somewhat. 
He was an excellent man, kind neighbor, etc. We at- 
tend his funeral, and—go about our work as jolly as 
ever! When we die it will be to the world precisely 
what Jones’s death is to us—no worse. 


If the design and desire of an “ Almighty God” 
that we should ultimately all join him in heaven, oe y 
did he not create a heaven and people it with angels in 
the first place, mercifully leaving sienna frail, and | 
struggling humanity uncreated ? : 


If materialization of laces, fabric, hair, gold, etc., 
fact, why do not some of our mediums establish jewel 
hair, or dry-goods stores, make a fortune, establish the 
fact of materialization, convert the world by demons ‘3 
stration, and down all competition : ? 


Are old clothes immortal? They must be, becaus 4 
whenever “spirits” of the departed are seen they i: re 

variably appear in the identical attire worn while livi 
though this may be stored away in an old chest 
sold for paper-rags. . 
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Abstract (not individual) existence implies eternal 
existence. Universal motion and activity implies eter- 


nal motion and activity. Harmony and order imply 
_ eternal harmony and order. 


Hence existence needs no 
creator and harmony and order no designer. 


It is infinitely more mysterious how a single God 
could have created all the infinite phenomena of nature 
—including animalcule in water, every star and its at- 
tending phenomena—than that all cosmic existence 


and life should spontaneously evolve from the subtle 


< 


tors belong? 
‘coolly cutting out a large piece from the back of a 


and eternal potencies of matter. 
Rochelle, [1]. 


LS IT CANNIBALISM ? 


BY FRANK T, REID. 


One of your correspondents seems to think that sym- 
pathy for tortured animals is misplaced, and says that 
“once human slavery is abolished the animals will not 
suffer much cruelty any more.” Well, so far asa cer- 
tain class, the so-called wealthy and educated, are con- 
cerned, slavery, in the sense in which your correspond- 
ent uses that term, zs abolished ; yet are persons of that 
class any tenderer-hearted to the brutes ; are they any 
the less meat-eaters than their enslaved brothers, the 
prisoners of poverty? To what class do your vivisec- 
“The eminent Dr. Magendie began by 


beautiful little puppy, as he would from an apple 
dumpling.” Dr. Magendie wears kid gloves and a 
suit of broadcloth. He is to be seen in the most fash- 
ionable sa/ons. Perhaps he has a wife and daughters 
who are leaders of society. Sir T. Dyer recently stated 
before the English Society for the Abolition of Vivi- 
section that a vivisector known to him crucified a dog, 


and kept him without food or water till, at the end of 
eleven days, death put an end to his sufferings. 


The 
operator said he had no purpose in view but to see how 


4 longa dog could support life under such torture ; surely 


a most laudable scientific curiosity. 

Do I hear some of your readers exclaim: How hor- 
rible! No; not one whit more horrible than what you 
yourselves do every day of your lives—you who eat 
beefsteaks and mutton chops. 
Vere look out the window of her dining-room car into 
a train of cars crowded with panting and wounded 
beasts, human-like trampling upon and goring the 
weak and sick of their number, on their way to the 
slaughter-pen ; and resume, with relish, not with a 
choking sense of horror on her, her eating of pigs’ 
feet? Oh, my meat-eating friends, are you not all as 
justly responsible for all that torture and murder as 
the “cattle kings” and the butchers? “ Slaughter- 
house,” “butcher ;” what words those are, and yet they 
cannot excite thought in your beclouded brains! 

Let me ask you, my dear sir, or madam, could you go 
out into your field where a little calf was frisking and 


gamboling about his happy-hearted mother, whose rich 


milk had often refreshed you and your children— 
mother and offspring both so innocent, and so full of 


Does not Lady Clare de_ 
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that joy that innocence gives—and there with a heavy 
bludgeon strike him between the eyes, and fell him to 
the ground, in convulsions, at his mother’s feet? Yet 
that, in very truth, is what you do, though you may 
not know it, every time you eat a veal cutlet. Could 
you, before his mother’s eyes, cut his throat, from ear 
to ear, and have the warm blood to spirt over your 
hands, and see the dying limbs quiver? Could you 
tear the skin from the flesh, and cut the meat, and 
break and saw the bones? Could you, a few minutes 
afterward, in the presence of your children and their 


mother, tear the singed flesh with your teeth, and wit- 


ness your dear ones tear it with theirs? If you could, 
if you are on that plane of being, you havea right to 
eat veal cutlets. But if you could not, if your moral 
nature would revolt at all that, what right have you to 
eat veal cutlets? If you pay the butcher to do the 
murder, are not your hands as red as his? 

My dear young lady, you whose eyes grow tender 
over drowning flies, before you eat your next lamb 
chop, let me beg you for your own and the dear God’s 
sake, or, if you like it better, for the Lord Christ’s sake, 
to first go to the slaughter house, and point out to the 
butcher the little lamb—perhaps bleating for help up 
into the face of his powerless mother—whose chops you 
propose to eat; and stand there and see what is done 
that that appetite of yours may be gratified. Or at 
least go to the butcher-shop, and stand there in that 
temple of Death and Mammon, if for only five minutes, 
and there worship the God of our present civilization— 
the belly—while gazing at the dismembered limbs and 
trunks of murdered fellow creatures hanging from 
iron hooks. Eat your lamb chop there. How dost 
like the smell of the place? Is not the incense—God 
smells it—worthy the worship? If that scene cannot 
preach a sermon to you, how can any words of mine? 
O woman, woman; do you not know, does not your 
heart tell you, that the luscious fruit, the grain, the 
vegetable—“ the seed of every fruit-yielding herb’— 
were given you for food (or as the first chapter of Gene- 
sis has it “for meat’), and not the carcases of dead ani- 
mals? 

I reverently say it, that God were a fiend if he cre- 
ated these dumb children of his—as much his children 
as you or I—to be butchered—to endure all this tor- 
ment—that human bellies might be fed. He has given 
you “dominion over them,” but not that you might 
murder them and act the cannibal. Such food, I 
tell you, ministers to every coarse, depraved appetite 
and passion. It makes you at one with the wild beasts. 
It ties you to the earth and prevents your soaring hea- 
venward. 

I suppose you think that God created the birds, the 
beautiful birds, and gave them the power to revel in 
the upper air and the sunshine, and to translate it into 
music—only that you might snare and shoot the glor- 
ious life out of them to secure their wonderful plumage 
to bedeck your bonnets, and minister to your virtuous 
vanity? What aqueer God! But the world, you say, 
would be overrun with animals, and fowls, and birds, if 
men did not kill them. Wellthen, when the time comes, 
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kill them—but is it necessary to eat them? Yes, we all 
know that were it not for providentially sent wars and 
epidemics and “accidents by flood and field,” the means 
of subsistence furnished by “our Father” would prove 
inadequate tosupport his superabundant progeny. What 
a queer God! 

See you that drove of frightened creatures—God’s 
dumb children, I say—driven over the hard stone 
streets, some limping, some bellowing, with slavered 
tongues protruding, on their way to the shambles? I 
wonder if any glimpse of the green meadows, of the 
cool forest, of the country home where their lives have 
been spent, comes in a vision to their fevered eyes? 
You, my dear lady, of course, enjoyed that juicy beef- 
steak this morning at breakfast. Tell me, are you not 
as responsible for all the indescribable agony endured 
by those helpless ones as the coarse, red-faced butcher 
who cuts their throats? 

What a baleful spell of enchantment custom casts 
over the minds of men! What delusions obtain on 
every hand! Millions, including many of the ‘best 
minds of the age,” believe in the most astounding 
theological, political, and other dogmas; believe, or 
affect to believe, in doctrines as repugnant to reason as 
any entertained by the inmates of insane asylums. How 
can it be criminal to take rent or interest? Were it so, 
would not the Pope cf Rome, or, at any rate, the Metho- 
dist church, have informed the world of the fact? And 
yet what can be clearer to any sane mind than that the 
taking of rent and interest is the chief factor in pro- 
ducing the pandemonium that now reigns in all “ civil- 
ized”’ countries? Everybody eats meat, and therefore 
it was intended that meat should be eaten. 

In the same issue of the TwrenTIETH CENTURY in 
which appeared the communication that has provoked 
this, appeared the following headed “ Wisdom from Dr. 
Tanner,” every word of which I believe to be true: 
“My investigations go to conclusively show that if itis 
desirable to populate the world with Materialists, An- 
archists, fighters, quarrelers, wife-beaters, murderers, 
drunkards, adulterers, and ever conceivable form of 
evil, then the surest road is a flesh diet. If it is 
deemed advisable to populate the world with a peace- 
able, law abiding, and religious people, then the facts 
go to show that the nearer mankind approximates to 
the dietetic régime commanded in the Bible, the nearer 
it will approximate to the desired result.” 

What if the animals have had their revenge in being 
the cause of all the wars that have devastated meat- 
-eating (¢. e. civilized) countries? 

Listen to these words of old Plutarch: “It is best to 
accustom ourselves to eat no flesh at all, for the earth 
affords plenty enough of things not only fit for nourish- 
ment, but for enjoyment and delight. You ask me ‘for 
what reason Pythagoras abstained from eating the flesh 
of brutes’? For my part I am astonished to think, on 
the contrary, what appetite first induced man to taste 
of a dead carcase, or what motive could suggest the 
notion of nourishing himself on the animals which he 
saw, the moment before, bleating, bellowing, walking, 
and looking around them. Howcould he bear to see an 
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impotent and defenseless creature slaughtered, skinn 
and cut up for food? How could he endure the sigh 
of convulsed limbs and muscles? How bear the smel 
arising from dissection? Whence happened it that he 
was not disgusted and struck with horror when he cam 
to handle the bleeding flesh, and clear away the clotted — 
bicod aad humor from the woundee should, there- _ 
fore, rather wonder at the conduct of those who first 
indulged themselves in this horrible repast than at 
such as have humanly abstained from it.” 

No; it is not the abolition of human slavery that 
will cause the animals to be less cruelly treated ; but it 7 a 
is the abolition of cruelty to animals, the abolition of 
meat-eating, the opening the eyes of the people to real. 3 
ize the enormity of the crime of murdering animals, 
either for sport or for food; the unspeakable pollution, 4 S, 
physical and moral, of feeding on their entrails, their 
tongues, their livers, their feet, or any part of their 
mangled corpses, that will prepare the way for the 
coming of the kingdom of heaven on earth, 4 

Tacoma, Wash. 


TRUTH—FOUR CASES. 


a 


BY WILLIAM HEYDE. 


From time to time I spend a morning in the police 
court of our town. There I gather material for thought, = 
as well as for pen and pencil. I have there an oppor- 
tunity of studying how many of my brethren live—my 
brethren the oppressed as well as my brethren the op- — 
pressors. For we are all brethren in evil as well as in 
good, and it is the sum of our united efforts which 
makes up our modern social iniquity. Not a single © 
offense is brought before the court but that I might — 
have committed, and for which I, with all my other 
brothers in sin, remain accountable. ' 

Why then am I not now out there in the “bull pen” % 
with the other criminals, instead of leaning here against 
the justice’s desk and chatting amicably with him about 
the best cure for prickly heat? For the justice is a first 
rate fellow, good-humored, large-hearted, open-handed, — 
devoted tc his own children and kind to those of others, 
honest as the day, would not hurt a fly nor rob a pussy 
cat; and yet he is one of the most important wheels in 
the most diabolical contrivance of injustice ever in- 
vented—a contrivance framed to catch all the little 
offenders and yet let all the big rascals escape.* Still 
my good friend the justice—like all the rest of us — 
who support and indorse the system—thoroughly ante 
honestly believes that he does justice every morning — 
when he hears the cases and sends the poor and friend- — 
less to the “rock pile” at the workhouse, and lets one 
the well-to-do or those-who-have-friends on payment of 
afew dollars and “costs.” Why, if I should change our 
present conversation from “prickly heat on childrens’ — 
backs ” to Rie clubs on poor men’ s heads,” ie 


* Montesquieu says in his ‘‘Esprit des Lois”: ‘‘Les lois sont des toiles 
d’araignées a travers lesquelles passent les grosses mouches et ot restent 
les petites.” 
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z} ambulance and jolted out to the insane asylum. If peo- 
é ple only knew they were doing wrong, most of them would 
_ cease their evil deeds immediately, and one of the first 
of them would be my honest friend, the justice; but, as 
Wanamaker thinks he does no wrong in stealing an ency- 
_ clopedia, because he breaks no written law, so it is with 
4 all of us, the justice included. As Balzac says: “La 
_ légalité tue la société moderne,” (legality is killing 
modern society), so, under shelter of legality, which 

_ covers a far greater multitude of sins than ever charity 

4 did, “ The Honorable the Police Court of Pandemonium- 
_ in-Paradise is open,” as the deputy marshal now shouts 

at the top of his voice. 

_ The city attorney begins to grind the mill of justice. 
_ Heisa tough looking fellow with a bull dog face which 
‘ _ shows signs of hard living ; indeed, it is no secret that 

_he “paints the town red” every Saturday night, and 
_ breaks many of the laws he is now “enforcing,” but he 
_ has one of the strongest “political pulls” in the city, 
_ and so is allowed to pose as one of the “ dispensers of 
_ justice.” 
He begins by reading out the list of cases nolle prossed 
| because the offenders are well-to-do people or toughs 
who have political pulls, cases where our politically 
solid city attorney knows that there is no evidence on 
which he can possibly secure a conviction. And my 
Si _ good friend the honest justice lets him go on, not 
- listening to him, but thinking of his children and the 
prickly heat ; for he has heard all this many times be- 
fore and cnows that it is a long established custom that 
| such cases never come to trial, and simply because it is 
' a long established custom, he, like many of us, sees in 
| it no injustice whatsoever. And I, who have now taken 
| aseat below, beside the clerk, sit by silently, being too 
courteous or two cowardly to tell these good people 
what a hideous mockery they are making of the sacred 
Dame of justice. 
£ Now, when these preliminaries are finished, those 
cases which are to be brought to the bar are loudly an- 
4 - nounced by the deputy marshal: 
_ «No. 5, Nils Larson; Officer McGinnis, come for- 
ward!” 

The door of the “bull pen” opens, and a tall, fine 
Booking Scandinavian appears and is shown up to the 
p clerk’ s desk below the justice’s bench. He is evidently 
new to the court, for he looks anxiously about him as if 
trying to uderstand what sort of place he has gotten 
into. No sign of conscious offense can be seen in his 
“manly face. He has cleaned himself up as well as the 
_ limited toilet accommodations of the “hold over” al- 
* lowed him. His face shines, his hair is smoothed care- 
fully, and his old shirt has been made as clean as pos- 
sible. 

_ The clerk reads the charge, “ Trespassing,” and asks: 
“Guilty or not guilty ?” 

“I don’t know,” replies the prisoner. 

- Officer McGinnis comes up to the desk. 

4 What was this man doing when you arrested him ?” 
asks the city attorney. 

“TI found him a-slapin’ in Smith & a nes s lumber 
yard, sorr.” 
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“Ts that so?” asks the justice. 

The prisoner nods assent. 

“Would you like to get out of town?” 

Bees 

“Where would you like to go?” 

“ Anywhere, where I could get work.” 

“Can you get out of town by six o’clock ?” 

“Oh! sooner than that.” 

“You may go, then.” 

The man looks about undecidedly. 

“TI say you may go. Didn’t you hear me?” 

The man bows awkwardly to the justice, to the clerk, 
to the city attorney, and to the officer, and turns to go 
back to the “pen”; but an obliging policeman points 
the way to the door, which leads to the street and to 
liberty. Liberty to do what? To continue his hope- 
less wanderings in search of work until he sinks into 
the careless tramp who has learned like his wealthier 
brethren to live off the labor of others. 

“No. 6. John Lefferty; Officer McGinnis come for- 
ward !” bawls the marshal. 

John Lefferty comes forward. He is a dirty looking 
specimen of humanity who has discerned that water is 
of little use either externally or internally to one who 
would live without working. 

“You are arrested on a charge of trespassing in 
Smith and Jones’s lumber yard. Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty,” replies the prisoner, who has been through 
similar experiences in other towns. 

“Do you want to take hours?” asks the justice. 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Well, get out of town before dark, and don’t let me 
see you here again, or you'll go to the rock pile,” says 
the justice as he turns to-me with a smile and remarks: 
“He is an old timer.” 

“No. 7. Jonas Brown; Officer McGinnis, come for- 
ward !” 

Jonas Brown is a worse looking specimen than Lef- 
ferty. He swaggers up to the clerk’s desk and, with a 
silly leer, answers “guilty” before the clerk finishes 
reading the charge. He is not only an accomplished 
tramp, but also one who can add to his creature com- 
forts by a little judicious picking and stealing. 

“T ought to send you to the rock pile,” says the jus- 
tice, “but I’ll give you hours like the other. See that 
you get out of town before twelve o’clock, or it will go 
hard with you.” 

And so Jonas Brown departs to finish his ruined life 
on a dunghill or in the penitentiary. 

“No. 8. Ephraim L. Robinson; Officer McGinnis, 
come forward !” 

Ephraim is a timid, awkward country boy, with long 
unkempt hair and ill fitting shabby clothes, who sham- 
bles up to the clerk’s desk and answers “guilty” to the 
same charge of trespassing, with a frightened, hunted 
look like that of a mouse caught in some patent trap. 

“What were you doing here in town, Ephraim?” asks 
the justice. 

“Father was sold out on a mortgage, and I came to 
town to find work.” 

“The very worst thing you could have done, my boy. 
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You'd better get back wae the folks know something 
about you. You may go.” 

The boy stands still looking about him as if in search 
of some friendly face, some one who might open to him 
the way of earning an honest living. 

“Didn’t you hear me? I say go home as quick as you 
can,” 

Officer McGinnis takes him by the shoulder and shoves 
him toward the door. 

I turned to look at the justice. He has taken out a 
big plug of tobacco and is cutting off a generous chew. 
The brazen voice of the marshal is heard calling out 
the next case. This mill of justice, unlike the “mills 
of the gods,” does not grind “slowly”; but, like them, 
it grinds “exceeding small.” 


Next! St. Louis, Mo. 


The Address. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. , 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 189°, 


Raiph Waldo Emerson says: “A main difference be- 
twixt men is, whether they attend their own affair or 
not.” Another of his sayings is: “Mind thy affair, 
says the spirit. Coxcomb! Would you meddle with 
the skies, or with other people?” This is but putting 
into less direct language: Mind your own business. 

One of the last lessons that even the wisest persons 
learn is to attend strictly to their own affairs and to 
not meddle with other people and their concerns. In- 
deed, many otherwise masterful men and women never 
learn that simple but all important rule of life. I pre- 
sume there is not one person of all our sixty-five mil- 
lions who confines his attention exclusively to his own 
affairs and does not interfere with other people. And 
yet the secret of plenty and happiness is in minding 
one’s own business. Nine-tenths of all our social mis- 
eries spring from the meddling of persons with affairs 
that should not concern them, Many a brain has failed, 
many a heart has broken, many a life has been wrecked 
by the meddlesomeness of neighbors, of friends, or 
enemies. You will meet on the street in a single day 
a thousand men with deep lines furrowed in their faces, 
and in households you may find countless numbers of 
women who are old at thirty, sunken eyed and hollow- 
chested. Wretchedness rises with them in the morn- 
ing, follows them all day, lies down with them at night, 
and in grotesque forms haunts them in their dreams, 
What is the worm that gnaws at the life-seed of these 
hapless ones? It is this: Either some one is meddling 
with their affairs or they are meddling with some one’s 
else concerns, As much unhappiness springs from 
meddling as from being meddled with. 

Allow me to open this matter somewhat systemati- 
cally. Let us see how wide the sphere is in which the 
injunction to mind your own business may be prone 
followed. Let us observe :— 


Te os much better tt would be tf the Cie: would 
its own business. 


ness to mind, There is no good reason why it sho 
exist. The world could get along very well without 


uals. I am speaking of the Church as an organiz 
authoritativeinstitution. Strictly speaking, the Church 
should have no business, but for the sake of argument é 
we will assume that it should. And thus assuming, I 
think we may all agree as to what that business should 
be. It should be the saving of the souls and the guid- 
ing of the lives of as many persons as choose to be 
saved and guided by the clergymen, The moment : 
attempts to save the souls or guide the lives of thos 
who do not wish its ministrations, it is impertinently 
meddling with other people’s affairs, 

The Church has, and should have, a perfect right to 
formulate a creed of religious doctrine and insist on all 
its members accepting that creed, but it has no right 
to attempt to get any of the articles of that creed em- 
bodied in any of the laws of the land, for the reason 
that the doctrine of the Church would thus be forced 
on people who do not believe or wish to be guided by 
it. There should be no objection to the Church p 
ting God into its creed, but there should be the grav 
opposition to the Church trying to put God into the 
Constitution of the United States. If the Church wi , 
contrary to the positive command of Christ, to caus 
its own members, in its own tribunals, to swear by the 
name of God and upon the Holy Bible, there should be 
no pS to that, as if it were a violation of any y 
one’s rights. But the Church has no business to thrust 
its influence into courts of secular law and cause per- 
sons to be compelled to swear by the name of a God 
whom many of them believe a myth and upona boo 
which many of them regard as largely fictitious. T1 
Church has a right to insist on the Bible being read 
its pulpits and Sunday-schools, and in the homes of i 
members, but it has no business to use its influence © 
have the reading of the Bible forced upon the pupils S 
in our secular public schools. The Church has, a and 
should have, a perfect right to insist on its own mem- 
bers observing the Sabbath in any manner it may di- 
rect, but it should not have the right to embody it 
Sabbath regulations in secular laws, thus compelling 
non-Church-members to obey them. The Church 
and should have, the right to keep its own place 
worship open on Sunday, but it should not have 
right to work through the State for the purpose of c 
ing museums, libraries, theaters, barber shops, saloot 
or any other places of business on that or any day, 
to interfere with excursions or other forms of pleasure 
which any number of persons elect to enjoy. 

The Church should be allowed to mind its own 
fairs. No one should, in any way, interfere with it by 
physical compulsion. And it should allow other people, 
not members of the Church, to mind their affairs, T 
who wish to go to church on Sunday should do so, 
they have no business to try to interfere, by phy. 
compulsion, with persons who wish to go elsewh 
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All laws making religious observances of any sort com- 
pulsory are impudent interferences with the business 
of non-churchgoers, and you may depend on it that 
sooner or later the people, who have patiently borne 
ecclesiastical domination for many centuries, will rise 
and in tones of thunder tell the Church to mind her 
‘own business. ; 

_ Let us observe :— 

2, How much better it would be tf aa State would mind tts 
- business, 

Strictly speaking, the State should have no business 
‘tomind. There is no good reason why it should exist. 
‘The world could get along much better without it than 
withit. But for the sake of argument we will admit that 
the State should havea business. What shold that busi- 
ness be? In the opinion of the most logical, scientific, 
and convincing writers on the subject ,of whom Herbert 
‘Spencer, of course, is the most widely known, it should 
be the business of the State, assuming that the State 
‘should have any business, to protect life and property 
against attack by physical violence; to come to the as- 
meee of the weak when they are physically attacked 
ay the strong. Admitting, for the moment, that the 
‘State should have any right to exist, what I have stated 
‘should be the limit of its functions. The moment it 
‘does or attempts to do more than to protect the weak 


‘mind its own business and begins to meddle with the 
affairs of others. 

_ For example: The State should grant no monopolies. 
‘Itshould not secure people in the exclusive possession of 
light, air, water, or land for which they have no produc- 
tive use and for purely monopolistic purposes. It should 
not put the entire control of the money into the hands 
of a few persons, for the reason that it gives those per- 
sons a monopoly of a commodity that, unlike any other, 
is the absolute essential of trade in our present state 
of civilization. It should not establish a monopoly of 
the business of educating children. It should not give 
an inventor or a writer a monopoly of his invention or 
_ his book. If any one should attempt to steal or destroy 
the inventor’s machines or the author’s books, it would 
be proper, according to our present assumption, for the 
State to protect that property, but since there is no 
‘way by which an idea can be stolen by physical force 
there is no way by which the State can properly de- 
fend a person against the use of his ideas by other 
persons. There is certainly no good reason why I 
should be taxed to support judges and policemen for 
the Bap bone of preventing John Smith from using John 
Brown’s ideas. The State should not give corporations 
the exclusive right of highways. It should not give 
manufacturers the exclusive control of the market. It 
should not give doctors, lawyers, and other professional 
men the right to dictate the terms of entrance to their 
profession. 
oly of the field of employment by excluding immigrants. 
It should not enact class legislation of any kind. 
Again, the State should have no business to violently 
prevent anybody from doing anything he pleases unless, 
according to our present assumption, a physical attack 


against the physical attack of the strong it ceases to 


It should not give laboring men a monop- 
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is made on life or property. Hence the State should 
have no right to prevent any one from carrying on any 
kind of business except such as burglary, highway rob- 
bery,and murder. To fine a person by taxation for buy- 
ing goods in Europe or elsewhere; for building houses ; 
for selling shoestrings, or bananas, or liquors ; for own- 
ing a watch, a horse, or a dog, or for merely being alive, 
is for the State to sadly neglect attending toits own busi- 
ness and outrageously interfering with the business of 
individuals. 

I have to pay, besides for what I own, one dollar a 
year for simply being alive. Apart from the question 
whether it is worth that much to be alive, I insist that 
it is my business whether I am alive or not, and the 
State has no right to thus interfere with my business. 

The State should not prevent persons from assemb- 
ling for any peaceable purpose. It should not estab- 
lish a censorship of the press. It should not break open 
private letters while passing through the post office, as 
it does today. 

Again, the State should have no right to compel peo- 
ple to do their duty. Suppose we admit, for the sake of 
argument, that it is our duty to go to church, the State, 
nevertheless, has no right to compel us to go, Neither 
has it a right to compel us to send our children to school, 
nor to pay money for the support of the Harrison family, 
or the Tammany braves, or Andrew Carnegie, or the 
Four Hundred. Any sort of decent State that would 
mind its own business could easily collect enough money 
to keep itself going without the use of brute force, But 
our State pays very little attention to what we have as- 
sumed to be its legitimate business of protecting the 
weak against the physical attacks of the strong and a 
great deal of attention to the granting of monopolies, 
the restriction of business, the punishment of people 
for living, and attempting to compel all people to do 
what some people think is their duty. The consequence 
is that it can get no money for its own support except 
by itself physically attacking the weak and robbing 
them. 

Since the State does this, it throws itself out of har- 
mony with the orderly procedure of the universe, 
which will have each person mind his, and each insti- 
tution mind its, own business, and by doing so it ar- 
rays the mysterious movements of society that we call 
forces against it, and some day it will disappear, as 
disappears the stone that obstructs the current of a 
stream. 

Let us observe ;— 

3. How much better it would be if newspapers would mind 
their own business. 

It should be the business of a newspaper to collect 
the news of and comment on the public affairs of the 
day. A newspaper should have no business whatever to 
pry into any one’s private affairs, unless the persons 
concerned make them public. Many a brain has been 
racked and many a heart broken by the intermeddling 
of newspapers in private affairs, 

But why should I dwell on a subject so well under- 
stood? I will proceed to a point not so well under- 
stood. 
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Let us observe :— 

4. How much better it would be tf husbands and wives would 
mind their own business. 

When a woman marries a man, it should not be sup- 
posed that she becomes his property ; that she sinks her 
identity in his; that in becoming a wife she ceases to 
be a human being, with affairs with which it is possible 
her husband has and should have nothing to do, except 
by her consent. 

If a wife faithfully discharges all the obligations she 
voluntarily took upon herself when she entered into 
the contract of marriage; if she gives her husband all 
that her love willingly offers and all that he has any 
rational right to claim ; if she performs whatever fairly 
falls to her share in the partnership involved in the 
setting up of a household and the rearing of children, 
she has acquitted herself well and truly as a wife. The 
husband should not invade the privacy of her thoughts 
and feelings, nor her liberty of action against her will. 
He should never demand to know where she has been, 
what she has been doing, who she has seen, or how she 
has spent her share of the money. Such questions from 
husband to wife are as impertinent as if put to a stran- 
ger, and a wife should no more be expected to answer 
them, unless she chooses to, than if she were a stranger. 

And this is as true if the case isreversed. Thereare 
certain performances which a wife by virtue of the mar- 
riage contract, supposing that contract to be mutually 
voluntary, should have a right to claim from her hus- 
band. If he does not live up to his part of the agree- 
ment, tairly made, she has a right to complain, and she 
should have a right to leave him if she wishes to, 
without process of law, without the interference of the 
State, for the regulation of marriage should be no part 
of the State’s business. But beyond the performance 
of the obligations voluntarily taken upon himself, a 
wife can rationally make no demands on her husband. 
Within certain limits a husband should have the right 
to think, fee], and act without any more interference 
from his wife than if she were a stranger. 

I am well aware that some of you will not understand 
in the least, what I am talking about, and that when I 
am through, in spite of anything that I might, could, 
would, or should say, some of you will go away and 
put some wrong construction on my words. Never- 
theless, I will try, however vainly, to save myself from 
misunderstanding by asking you to remember that I 
am talking only of what should be the rights of hus- 
bands and wives. I am talking of what justice de- 
mands, not of what love concedes. No one knows 
better than I that there are some marriages in which 
no question of rights between the husband and wife 
ever arises. In such marriages the husband and wife 
are bound together by love, respect, friendship and 
comradeship, and they are too wise to ever allow a 
question of rights to be mooted. In fact, where mar- 
riage presents a case of love, respect, friendship and 
comradeship, all rights are mutually waived, and 
husband and wife live on a higher plane than that of 
rights. Where between two persons all rights are 
mutually waived none are claimed. 


every desire will be satisfied. My idea of heaven is 
. place or time wherein every one will mind his o 


But many marriages are sad falluees and the failu 
are all the worse and more bitter because the husba 
and wives have never learned to mind their own bu 
ness. Many ofyouare married. Itis possible that so 
of you are not happy in your marriage. I ask you 
study yourselves and your conduct for the purpose of : 
discovering how much of your unhappiness is due to 
your not minding your own business, due to your ask. - 
ing questions of each other that you have no right to 

ask, and making demands of each other that you h 
no right tomake. After you have made this care 
study of yourselves, if you have wisdom enough 
decide just what is your business as husbands and 
wives and just what is not, and if you have the still 
further wisdom and the strength to break your 
habits, I think you will agree with me that one rec 
for conjugal happiness, if happiness can be compounde d 
by recipes, is for husbands and wives to mind their 
own business as regards each other. . 

Let us observe:— 

5. How much better tt would be tf neighbors, friends, re 
tives, acquaintances, and strangers would all mind their own 2 
business. . 

How many persons there are who would compen you . 
to believe or to vote just as they do, if they could ! i 
How many persons there are who would forcibly pre- 
vent you from drinking beer, or playing cards, or bet- 
ting on a horse race, or buying a lottery ticket, or 
losing your money to a bunco- steerer or green go 
man if they could; as if drinking or gambling co 
ever be prevented by force; as if people could ever 
made negatively or positively virtuous by law. H 
many of your neighbors work for long hours meddl 
with your business, and how apt we all are to meddle 
with our neighbor’s business. How many persons 
there are who ask all sorts of impertinent questions. 
“Where are you going?” ‘Where have you been?” 
“For whom did you vote?” “How much did you pay 
for that dress?”’ “Where did you get that hat?” 
Sometimes such simple questions are quite innoce | 
but sometimes they are embarrassing, and in no case 
should any friend, acquaintance, or stranger have the 
right to ask them. But many persons do ask them < 
others far more impertinent and offensive. 

I have treated this subject in the merest outline. 
have barely suggested what there isin it. On each 
my five points I could make an address, and on | 
whole subject a book. In this theme the entire pr 
lem of society is enfolded. You ask me what sho 
be done to redeem the world? I answer, let the Chur 
the State, and the individual mind their own » 
ness. : 

Other men have painted heaven as a place Ww 
golden streets and pearly gates; as a place wh 
black-eyed houris turn life into bliss; as a place wh 


business. | 
Remember Hingreen’ s words: “Mind thy affair, say 
the spirit. Coxcomb! Would you meddle with 


skies, or with other people?” | 


re 


“4 
< 


‘ 


November 27, 1890. 
co 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side oniy of thetr paper. 


For A HALL For Mr. Pentecost.—Since last week, when the 
amount was $211, the following sums have been received: From 
A. A. Orcutt, Rutland, Vt., $2.65; Wm. Hodgson, Nanticoke, Pa., 
$2; Moritz Boas, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, $10; ‘‘ Pa” Chase, St. 
Louis, $1; Wm. T. Winters, New York, $2; James Poppers, New 
York, $1; E. Brennan, Cleveland, O., $5 ; Samuel Bethell, Cleve- 
and, O , $1.50; total, $236.15. If, within the next week or so, our 
out-of-town friends should make an effort and bring the total to 
$300, the $500 mark might be reached before the first of the com- 
ing year. Consider the good your contribution may do, and send 
in, whether it be large or small. J. W. SuLuivan, 
Twentieth Century, 4 Warren street, New York. 


—. 


WHAT THE VIcTIMS OF WAGE-SLAVERY SHOULD LEARN.—1. That 
every child born has a right to the very best care and very best 
education the world’s civilization can afford; that every child born 
holds a heritage, by right, in the earth’s abundance, and intellec- 
tual progress. 

2. While costly churches are being built; while hundreds of 
millions of untaxed church property is in reality added to the un- 
_ just taxes they already pay; while sleek, well fed, well to do clergy- 
men preach content and submission to the toiling, poverty stricken 
masses, who listen to them, the rich are ever faster becoming 
‘more rich, the poor are ever faster becoming more poor. 

3. When millionaires build libraries and club houses for their 
wage earners, the wage earners should surely have the wit to 
Enow that library and club house are built with a part of their 
earnings, of which they have shamefully and shamelessly been 
robbed. 

4, Read radical magazines and books is what the working people 
should do. Any other literature will only advise them to toil 
harder, eat less, and be happy. They must learn to think for 
themselves, and to count as an enemy any and every one who 
‘preaches the beauty and blessings of poverty. They must con- 
trast the preacher’s education and opulence with their ignorance 
and poverty, and see where the preacher lays up his riches. It is 
not in heavea, they will find out. When they are utterly discon- 
tented, the first step towards freedom has been taken. 

Nothing very original in the above. True—but when the 
under paid and under fed toilers have learned to realize its truth, 
then will they know what fools they are, and how very cunning are 
the plutocrats. 

Until then they are in chains, body and soul. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Cuinton LoveERIDGE. 


THE Poor ARE IN BonpDAGE Now.—If there be a God, it seems, 
despite the prayers and tears of the poor, his ears are closed to their 
misery, his eyes sightless, and all his sympathy is bestowed upon the 
tich, organized monopolists. I'm convinced that nothing less than 
bondage is the ultimate outcome of the now powerless laborers whose 
_yery life blood flows to make monopolists drunk with power. 


iz R, R. Jones. 
_ East Randolph, New York. 


_ ‘Tue Source ofr TAxEs.—We often hear it said: ‘‘ He is one of our 
Substantial citizens, one of our heavy taxpayers.” Perhaps the 
man never did an honest day’s work in his life. Labor pays all his 
taxes, furnishes him with horses and carriages, and all the luxuries 
of life. D, BERRANE. 

- Pawtucket, R. I. 


A Point in Principies.—. They are superstitious Scotch 
Presbyterians, and consequently too orthodox to tolerate your 
magazine. They made mea present of the whole lot. But what 
astounded me most was that while making acall at their house, the 
mother-in-law several times ‘‘ took the name of the Lord, in vain,” 
making a by-word of the word, ‘‘God,” exclaiming ‘“‘ By God” 
in the most flippant manner, which, Atheist as I am, and Agnos- 
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tic or skeptic as I always was, I never used profanely in my life. 
LIBERAL. 


CreED AGAINST CREED.—The New Haven ‘‘Journal and Courier” 
of recent date says: ‘‘ Religion isa precious treasure. The religion 
of Dahomeyland is to the effect that any soldier killed while fight- 
ing white men goes straight to heaven to become a handsome 
young man of twenty-five, who is provided with fifteen beautiful 
wives and all the game he can eat forone thousand years. Under 
this belief hundreds of them do their best to get killed.” ‘‘ What 
an absurd heathen idea,” say (so-called) enlightened orthodox 
Americans, Yet is it really any more absurd than the prevalent no- 
tion that when ‘‘ Christians ” die they will wear preposterous wings, 
metallic, diamond-studded headgear, and put in their time twang- 
ing jews’ harps, while they loaf on multi-colored clouds? And 
more foolish than the expected finale is the means they take to 
win the reward. Judging both by opportunities at hand, is not the 
‘« heathen” the least to blame for his folly? 


Southington, Conn, WALLACE H. MILueEr. 


You WovuLp Get THE Use or IT For Notuinc, SHOULD LENDERS 
OuTNUMBER Borrowers.—If the use of money were dropped, and 
trade, etc., carried on by a system similar to barter, would interest 
(the premium paid by borrowers) be abolished? Now, I borrow 
five thousand dollars, and buy a house with the money, and pay 
five per cent interest. Then, I should have to borrow the house. 
Should I get it for nothing? GEORGE WHITE. 

New York. 


GREENBACKISM IN A NuTSHELL.—Suppose every individual had 
‘‘the absolute freedom to issue money,” do you not see that much 
of the ‘‘ money” would be worthless, and that the ignorant and 
unsuspecting would be the victims? Would not the result be a 
general distrust of the currency, as was the case when the country 
was flooded with the issues of ‘‘ wildcat” banks? Would not the 
facilities for counterfeiting be greatly increased, and the uses of a 
circulating medium be thereby destroyed? Inshort, is it not better 
to have the Government do for all the people what it can do so 
much better than each can do for himself, of which our postal 
system is a fair illustration? ‘There is no law now against theissue 
of individual promissory notes, and such notes are current where- 
ever the maker is favorably known. What more can you ask that 
will not result in greater evil to the people than in good to yourself ? 

San Francisco, Cal. W. H. Stocum. 


A MEAN Use or Money.—General Butler is quoted as advising 
a young investor to buy improved real estate ‘‘ rather than to risk 
it intrade.” He says as arule ‘‘all improved real estate in Boston 
has paid interest and taxes, and quadrupled in value during the 
past fifty years,” while ninety per cent of the merchants, traders, 
and business corporations have failed. This all means put your- 
self in position to force some one to pay you a portion of his earn- 
ings year after year for the right to live, tolabor, and to produce 
wealth, since the opportunity for all these depends upon access to 
the earth. If sucha use of capital is not mean, I would like to be 
informed what mean may possibly be construed to mean? Yet 
ministers and members of churches ‘‘ from whom there goes a 
hallowed presence of righteousness,” with very few and honorable 
exceptions, think it all right to both preachand practice this form 
of robbery. And this being so, can we expect General Butler, who, 
so far as I know, has never asked people to regard him as a saint, to 
do better than they? And yet it does seem to me just a trifle in- 
congruous that the General should wind up his advice with: 
‘Never do a mean thing for money.” A. P. Brown. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Wuat’s To BE TAUGHT.—I have long wanted to suggest to you 
that you are too far ahead of the column. Indeed, you are even in 
advance of the skirmishers. Come back and cast your eyes about 
you. There are many barriers to be swept away before your 
dreams can be realized. The Christian religion stands squarely in 
your way. Remove that superstition from the minds of the people 
and much will surely follow. There are thousands of men today 
who couple their Republicanism or their Democracy on to their re- 
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ligion and ride along in the fogs of two superstitions and in a fool’s 
paradise. Be more systematic. 
over, and that a tariff is a tax; that Republicanism has rotted 
until it has become total depravity, and that Democracy is but little 
better. ‘Teach them independence in place of partisanship. Preach 
them the inexorable law of population ; that fatherhood and mother- 
hood are fearful responsibilities that should be assumed only by the 
wise and the well todo. Tell them that success has come to be 
almost a proof of dishonesty, and that a politician and a flatterer 
are not to be trusted. ‘The masses cannot understand your free 
land theories. Those who can understand them are mostly investors 
and landowners, and are already bound to their idols by the iron 
chains of greed, if not of self preservation. Your heart beats close 
to the heart of the world, but your brain is too far in advance of 
your heart. Festina lente / 

A PovERTY-STRICKEN Ex-SoLpIER, NoN-G. A. R. AND NON-PENSIONER. 

Chicago, Ill. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


What is to become of us when even lying is reduced to a syndi- 
cate !—[Kate Field’s Washington. 

The reason why ‘‘ great leaders” are so scarce is that the en- 
thusiastic supporters of great principles are so few.—[New York 
Voice. 

Accurately and strictly speaking there is no foundation in nature 
or in natural laws why a set of words upon parchment should con- 
vey the dominion of land.—[ Blackstone, 


Today the intelligent men are few who do not know that the 
industrial question is the fundamental question of this century, and 
who do not look forward to its settlement with more or less appre- 
hension.—| Christian Union. 

Here is the latest absurdity, which occurred at the memorial ser- 
vices of a deceased citizen at Saratoga: ‘‘'The audience will now 
have the pleasure of listening to a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Cary.” 
—[The Congregationalist. 

As universal and as fixed in nature as the phenomenon of falling 
bodies is the impulse to prayer in man.: Every nation and tribe 
upon the face of the earth has felt it. Every people yet discovered 
has been a praying people.—[ Presbyterian. 

The ‘‘Standard” leaves off the quotation marks where I said I 
expected to lose all of my ‘‘ friends.” Doesn’t it know the difference 
between friends and ‘‘friends”? For instance, the ‘‘ Standard” 
was once my ‘‘ friend,” but never my friend.—[Little Rock Chris- 
tian. 

We state it as afact that during the twelve years we have been 
engaged in this work of calling political sinners to repentance we 
have never seen a time when people were so ready, anxious, and 
willing to listen to the gospel truths as they are at the present 
time.—[ Chicago Sentinel. 

From the ‘‘ War Cry”: ‘‘ Mrs. General Booth, the beloved 

Mother of the Salvation Army, Promoted to Glory from Clacton-on- 
Sea, October 4, 1890.” Promoted to Glory from Clacton-on-Sea is 
delicious. It beats Sir Timothy Reginald fea Bug.—[Lon- 
don Freethinker. 
- Refuse to arbitrate, reject the counsel of men like Powderly, 
and one of these days the under dog will be on top. Then peace- 
ful Powderly will pray in vain for mercy toward those who have 
shown none, and the infuriated under dog will wreak vengeance on 
friend and foe.—[Kate Field’s Washington. 

We feel with Mr. Howells that if we were to recommend either 
the novel [‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata”’] or the author’s gloss of it for the 
truth it could teach, it must be the novel. For that is true to 
Posdnicheff, and the other seems untrue to Tolstoi; the one is evil 
crazed, and the other is good gone wild.—[ Unity. 

An extremely realistic picture of hell is drawn in a Catholic tract 
by the Rev. Mr. Furniss, C. S. S. R., published not long ago with 
high ecclesiastical indorsement, ‘‘ for children and young persons ” 


Teach them that the war of 1861is | 


in England and America. It is entitled ‘‘ The Sight of Hell,” 
describes little children turning and twisting in Ae hot oven 
screaming to come out. 


Land reform is the greatest of all anti-slavery measures ; abolish - 
slavery and land monopoly would pave the way for its re-establi ; 
ment. But abolish land monopoly, make every American citizen 
owner of a farm adequate to his necessity, and there will be n 
room for the return. of slavery.—[Gerrit Smith in 1856, 


Certain it is that, of all the heresies that have brought jar i1 
the moral music of the Christian Church, the greatest is the con 
ceit of a self-constituted Orthodoxy which damns a modest brother 
for not believing what only the pride of an unchastened intellect 
could have asserted.—[John Stuart Blackie, in the Forum. 


A statue of Horace Greeley has been unveiled before the N 
York ‘‘ Tribune” office. The ceremonies were begun with a pra 
by Bishop Potter. It’s a wonder, if spirits can make their prese 
manifest, that Horace did not hit the bishop a whack alongside th 
head. ‘Think of the incongruity of praying for the memory of the 5 
first president of the Manhattan Liberal Club!—[Truth Seeker. 


A week ago Friday midnight: —The mob around the street corner, 
is shouting ; the crowd is cheering; the rabble is yelling—there i 
an election to-morrow—the voters as usual on a drunk—whisky 
sandwiches, and cigars are free. Oh, praised be the ote 
from whom all blessings flow.—[Tacoma Northern Light. 


Rev. E. P. Foster, in Cincinnati, Rev. Howard MacQueary, 
Canton O., Rev. Henry Frank, of Jamestown, N. Y., Rev. T. 
Shelton, of Little Rock, Ark., these are a few names who wit 
the past few months dared to stand alone, if need be, when what 
they believe to be the truth was at stake. All are exceptionally” 
able, earnest, and loyal to what they believe to be truth—men with 
large hearts and pure minds. —[American Spectator. 


The ‘‘ Presbyterian Review” publishes a letter from Missionar 
Mackay, in Formosa, in which the good man says he had travele 
upward of three hundred miles ‘‘ by rail, boat, on foot, and 
sedan chair.” In a ten days’ visit among the benighted he had 
‘‘discoursed on sinning against heaven to numerous individuals, 
discussed passing events with scores, declared the folly of idolat 
to hundreds, exhorted professed followers of Christ to constane 
proclaimed salvation through one redeemer to hen and e3 
tracted six hundred and sixty-three teeth. 


Man has hardly a foot to stand upon in comparison with his fa 
companion. A true woman has a keener sense of truth and justic 
—a far more godlike patience and faithfulness—a nobler sense of 
selflessness, self-sacrifice, and endurance—a wider sense of charity 
and loving-kindness, and a stronger self-control ; and coming to her 
soul—ah ! who shall describe a woman's soul 7-TLenden Free Life. 


Freethinking, opprobriously called « Infidelity,” disputes the 
leged divine authority of the Bible. It shows that prophecy is not 
to be relied upon, that miracles are untrue, that dates are doubtf 
writers uncertain, and that the conflict of the word itself shows: 
to be rather due to the authorship of man than to the inspirati 
an infallible God. But here freethinking stops. 
false guide, but does not furnish the true one. 


of nature and experience.—[ George jacad Holyoake. 


Carlyle, in ‘‘ Past and Present,” voices thus the complaint en 
idle rich: ‘‘ Will you bandy accusations, will you accuse us of over- 
production? We take the heavens and the earth to witness t 
we have produced nothing at all. In the wide domains of created 
Nature circulates no shirt or thing of our producing... . 
that accuses us of producing, let him show himself, let him na 
what and when. We are innocent of producing ; ye ungrateful 
what mountains of things have we not, on the contrary, h 
‘“‘consume” and make away with! Mountains of those ‘ you 
heaped manufactures, wheresoever edible or wearable, have 
not disappeared before us, as it we had the talent of ostrich 
cormorants, and a kind of divine faculty to eat? Ye ungrat f 
and did you not grow under the shadow of our wings? A 
your filthy mills built on these fields of ours ; on this soil ( 
land, which belongs to—whom think you?” 


November ay; 1890. 
— Our Weekly News-Letter. 


MonpAy, November 24, 


The London ‘‘ Commonweal,” in its issté of the week of the 11th 
inst., announced ‘‘ Chicago Martyrs’ Commemoration Meetings ” to 
take place in Dublin, Leeds, Hull, Edinburgh, Leith, Norwich, 
and Yarmouth, besides a series to be held in London. Large post- 
ers were put up in Sheffield and neighboring places calling for a 
demonstration in Hallamshire, Westbar, in memory of the ‘‘ men 
undeniably murdered by the wealthy classes.” 
_ The Baltimore ‘‘Critic” says: ‘‘Mrs. Parsons and John Most 
3 spoke on Thursday at Harugari Hall. To the honor of our police 
government be it said that they were not disturbed. They did not 
take for granted that ‘the speakers were about to engage in an 
incitement toriot.’ ‘They did not fear the four hundred people, 
including babies and women, that the Newark police feared.” And 
- continues : ‘‘ Now that the smoke of battle has cleared away we 
are told that in certain states, where the police and the courts and 
the executive officers are in the power of the opposite party, at- 
_ tempts are being made to railroad Republican legislatures and Re- 
~ publican United States senators into power. Now suppose that 
_ every meeting of Democrats to protest against this sort of thing 
_ were disbanded by force upon the claim that they intended to incite 
to riot, see what a terrible wrong might be done. How else can 
free institutions be maintained ?” The ‘‘ Critic’s” supposition is not 
entirely without ground, as, according to A. H. Stephenson in 
4 “Justice” : ‘‘Postmaster J. A. Fiedler, of Bellefonte, Pa., refused 
to receive copies of the ‘Democrat,’ a weekly paper published in 
that town, because it contained an attack on Matt Quay. This, 
he declared, was obscene literature and could not go through 
the mails. Of course, he was promptly reversed by the depart- 
_ ment.” 
_ The opposing tides of public feeling are illustrated in the senti- 
ments of the New York ‘‘ Times,” as given in an editorial para- 
graph last Wednesday, and the expressions of G. C. Clemens, a 
‘brother of Mark Twain, described in the press reports as ‘‘a 
practicing lawyer of considerable means and good practice in 
_ Topeka,” as made at a meeting in Kansas City in commemoration 
of the Chicago tragedy. This is the ‘‘Times’s” paragraph : 
«The practical crusade against the Anarchists, begun in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., last Tuesday, when Mayor Rankin of that city forbade 
_ the holding of the meeting which Lucy Parsons had been adver- 
_ tised to address, and closed the hall against her, has been carried 
as far as Cincinnati. Herr Most, the most disreputable of the gang 
_ ot self-styled Socialists, was announced to deliver a speech in that 
city Monday evening, but his followers were disappointed. The 
| ‘mayor issued an order forbidding the opening of the hall in which 
Most was to speak, and threatening to revoke the license of the 
_ proprietor if his order was disobeyed. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the devotion of the hall owner to the principles of Anarch- 
_ ism was not strong enough to induce him to ignore the mayor's 
threat. Herr Most did not talk that night, unless it was in the beer 
- saloons. of Cincinnati, where he would be likely to find appreci- 
ative listeners. The New Jersey policy has been transplanted to 
_ Ohio; when it has taken root in every other state of this great 
country Anarchism and Socialism will droop and die for want of 
nourishment.” Mr. Clemens, a ‘‘ World” dispatch says, ‘‘ declared 
that the Chicago Anarchists were hanged by the very men who 
_ should have been their friends, and that the Government, with its 
___ laws, its officers, its judges, its police, and its constables, should be 
_ wiped out as opposed to the common people.” ‘‘He argued that 
_ the Government is but a creation of the mind, and used only to give 
_ men power over each other, and that, as such, it should be wiped 
out of existence.” ‘‘He asserted that the first and greatest An- 
_ archist of all was Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ He contended that the teachings 
of Christ were the same as-those of the Anarchists, and that the 
_ red flag means the brotherhood of man, a unity of blood and not a 
‘Spilling of blood.” ‘‘ Though a practicing attorney himself, Clem- 
ens was especially bitter against all officers of the law. He advo- 
cated the destruction of their offices, the abolition of all law and 
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government, and the living together of men and women in ‘bro- 
therly love.’”’ 

W. H. Van Ornum announces the projection of an organization 
in Chicago ‘‘ which is intended to train people in the essentials of 
liberty.” In its declaration of principles it holds ‘‘ that all men 
were created equal and endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights,” etc.; that ‘‘ any law, custom, or regulation which 
deprives men of the necessary conditions of life in effect denies 
them their right to life ;” ‘‘that all men possess an equal and un- 
alienable right to the land ;” that ‘‘the only title of land that is 
worthy any respect, or recognition, is that of occupancy and use ;” 
that ‘‘ one generation cannot make an obligation that will be bind- 
ing upon any subsequent generation ;” that ‘‘the true function of 
government is to perform those duties, and those only, which indi- 
viduals cannot perform.” 

The ‘‘ Carrier Dove,” of San Francisco, announces: ‘‘ One of the 
grandest philanthropic movements of the times has just been in- 
augurated by Mrs. Olive Washburn, a prominent Spiritualist of this 
city. Mr. and Mrs. Washburn are wealthy people who are deeply 
imbued with the principles of justice as embodied in Edward Bel- 
lamy’s wonderful book, ‘ Looking Backward,’ and earnestly desire 
to appropriate their wealth for the establishment of an ideal colony 
for the purpose of putting into practical operation the principles 
taught therein. Their beautiful home, comprising seventeen hun- 
dred acres of excellent land in the lovely Santa Clara valley, has 
been selected as the spot where the colony will be located. Prep- 
arations forits dedication are being rapidly pushed, and it is hoped 
that Edward Bellamy will be present on that occasion. Further 
particulars will be given as soon as the details are arranged and 
management decided upon.” 

Louise Michel is to undertake the direction of aschool for instruc- 
tion in French, soon to be established on Fitzroy square in London. 
An appeal for aid to the enterprise has been issued. Communi- 
cations may be addressed to the secretary, Ch. Clauss, 4 Whitfield 
street, London. 

The Benton School of Social Science of St. Louis has begun its 
winter course of lectures, the subjects being as follows: ‘‘ The 
Abolition of Custom Houses ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of Internal Rey- 
enue ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of National Banks ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of 
Gold and Silver Money ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of United States Bonds ;” 
‘‘ The Abolition of the Patent Office ;” ‘‘The Abolition of Copy- 
right ;” *‘ The Abolition of Trade Marks ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of all 
Laws Supporting Monopolies ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of all Laws for the 
Collection of Debts ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of Federal Interference with 
the Ballot ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of Censorship of the Press and the 
Mails ;” ‘‘ The Abolition of Legal Murder.” ‘The first subject was 
treated by Wm. H. Little, the second by J. N. Symons, and the 
third, on Saturday last, by Dr. Henry S. Chase, the president, at 
6,839 Waldemar avenue, St. Louis. 

From ‘‘ Freethought” of San Francisco: ‘‘ A whole hall full of 
young people, and a number of older ones, attended the Free- 
thought Society’s sociable last Sunday evening.” ‘‘It seems to be 
a fact which must be recognized, however regrettable, that a socia- 
ble and dance attracts more young ladies to the meetings than the 
most able lectures and discussions have thus far proved competent 
to do. I sometimes doubt whether the girls really care much for 
the vital questions that come under the head of religious, scientific, 
economic, and historical subjects, and the young men are open to 
the same suspicion of indifference to the solution of great problems. 
On some occasions, when a lecture has been announced by an able 
speaker on ‘Our National Destiny and the Causes Which May 
Lead to a Resumption of Friendly Relations between General 
Wanamaker and the Postmaster at Milpitas,’ or a cognate subject, 
I have extended invitations to a score of young people without in- 
ducing any of them to attend; while last Sunday evening, without 
extra pressure, I was able to secure the presence of about a dozen, 
and others whom I have since met are sorry they did not go—a 
thing that has not happened, to my recollection, when the enter- 
tainment consisted of a lecture.” 

A correspondent of the Rockland (Mass.) ‘‘ Independent” invites 
public attention to the fact that both Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison refused to issue Thanksgiving proclamations. President 
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Jefferson said: ‘‘I consider the government of the United States 
interdicted by the constitution from intermeddling bia teligious 
institutions, their doctrines, disciplines, or exercises.” ‘‘I do not 
believe it is for the interest of religion to invite the civil magis- 
trate to direct its exercises, its discipline, or its doctrines. Fasting 
and prayers are religious exercises, the ignoring them an act of dis- 
cipline. Every religious society has a right to determine for itself, 
the times for those exercises, and the objects proper for them, ac- 
cording to their own particular tenets, and this right can never be 
safer than in their own hands, where the constitution has de- 
posited it.” President Madison said: ‘‘ We are teaching the world 
the great truth that governments do better without kings than 
with them. ‘The merit will be doubled by the other lesson, that 
religion flourishes in greater purity without than with the aid of 
government.” 

T. J. Shelton, of Little Rock, says: ‘‘ ‘Christian’ will go right 
on each week without regard to receipts. If we never get another 
subscriber, and our present ones never renew, it makes no differ- 
ence with us. This paper is not in the money-making business, 
and does not depend on public opinion for its support.” J. w. Ss. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 

Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a.m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p.m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘A 
Backward Look at Thanksgiving.” 

Society for Ethical Culture, hall of Harlem Democratic club, 125th 
street. —Sunday evening, November 30: M. Mangasarian on ‘‘What 
Religion Should be Taught to Children.” 

Nationalist Club No. 1, Brooklyn, 177 and 179 Montague street, 
corner Clinton.—November 29: ‘‘ Remedies for Existing Evils ;’ 
‘‘ Nationalism,” by Prof. D, De Leon, representing the club. 

Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, Novem- 
ber 30, at 3 p. m.: Prof. A. L, Rawson on ‘‘ Sex Worshi,—Ancient 
and Modern.’ 

Manhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fif- 
teenth street, Friday, November 28, 8 p: m.: B. F. Underwood, of 
Chicago, Ill., on ‘‘ Religion as Considered from Standpoint of 
Science.” 

Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, November 30, 7.30 p. m.: 
Benjamin F. Underwood on ‘‘ The Synthetic Method.” Discus- 
sion to be opr ae ey mond Ss. Ferrio. 


fice 


PITH OF THE MAGAZINES. 

In the ‘‘Atlantic,” Percival Lowell describes the fate of a Japan- 
ese reformer, the late Minister Mori. Mr. Mori was assassinated. 
The Japanese people, though they feared to say so, evidently ap- 
proved of his assassination. Mr. Mori, like all other reformers, 

except Anarchists, conceived that his mission was to set everybody 
else right. 

In the same magazine is a rather interesting review of Weedon’s 
‘‘New England.” Mr. Weedon has made the discovery that Jona- 
than Edwards and Cotton Mather were not the whole of New Eng- 
land. There were in New England quite a good many people, who 
made rum and nutmegs, basswood hams, and Yankee clocks, sold 
niggers, and did other things of that sort, just as muchas if the 
Five Points of Calvinism had not been invented. The history of 
these people is the history of New England. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson has learned that Turgot did not establish 
the single tax in France. He acknowledges his error in the No- 
vember ‘‘Century.” Attention was originally directed to it in this 
part of this magazine. 

In the ‘‘Century,” Albert Shaw gives an account of ‘‘How Lon- 
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don is Governed.” The interesting feature of this hicueent ‘study — 
is the revelation that until very lately London was not governed ates 
all. Tounderstand this, we must know that there is London. and — 
London. London in the obsolete sense of the term is the ancient — 
borough now called the City, which was once surrounded by a 
fortification whose memory survives in ‘Temple Bar, London Wall, 
Aldgate, Ludgate, Shoreditch, and the Tower. ‘London, in th 
modern sense of the term, is an immense congeries of towns— 
Westminster, Marylebone, Islington, Southwark, Lambeth, Dept- 
ford, &c. None of these cities, which have long since melted into 
one another and ceased to have any physical boundaries, posses 
anything worthy to be called a local government, neither until — 
lately did they have any general government. ‘The corporation of — 
the city is administered. by the aldermen, whose duties are well 
known to consist in eating turtle, and the Lord Mayor, who holds 
the chair at their festive meetings and gives state dinners at the : 
Mansion House, but is as harmless a piece of pageantry as the 
Queen. Throughout the rest of London the nearest approach t 
government was the vestry of each parish. In 1885 a Metropolit 
Board of Works was organized, whose function of doing the pec 
ple’s draining, grading, &c., for them, was in 1889 transferred to a 
County Council, similar to the American Boards of Supervisors, 
Before this an English county had no ‘‘supervisors,” neither hav 
the shires at present. The act of 1889 was designed to organize 
great cities like London into new ‘‘counties” on the American plan, 
which therefore are entirely different from the shires or old coun- 
ties. Mr. Shaw thinks London has suffered greatly for want of a 
government. The water stpply has been almost as defective asi 
Memphis, which has lately renounced its government for a ruinous 
failure, the drainage worthy of ancient Athens, the streets as 
crooked as in republican Rome, two cities famous for the strictly 
municipal character of their administration. In one respect alone 
was London miserable above all other cities. . With the absence of 
government there was an entire destitution of boodle; hence, ap- 
parently, these tears. Anarchists can hereafter point with some ~ 
effect to the proof that the greatest city in the world managed to 
do without a government till the very time when others, which had 
made a thorough trial of this blessing, began voluntarily resigning 
it. Be: 

The dismal failure of republican institutions in our Southet 
States is discussed in the ‘‘North American Review” by ex-Con- 
gressman Smalls (a South Carolina politician of color, but strange 
to say, of honesty), and A. W. Shaffer, also a Southern Republ 
can. That the failure is total these gentlemen see clearly. ‘‘All 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men,” enfranchising acts, dis- 
franchising acts, Ku Klux acts, force bills, bayonets, and all the 
other paraphernalia of free government, couldn’t keep the negro — 
majority on the top. Yet, with the usual fatuity of government 
worshipers, both remain convinced that with some new kind of 
legislative hocus pocus, Humpty Dumpty would again get upo 
the wall and stay there. Most Americans know better. Some of 
these days they will dare to say that they know better. Cries 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary has again been revised, and 
put on the market in an enlarged and much more attractive shap: 
with a new name—‘‘ The International.” It is easier to consul: 
has better type, and clearer definitions than the ‘‘ Unabridged.” 
stead of adding to the retail price, the publishers have made it tw 
dollars cheaper, charging now but ten dollars. A, 1s de 


For over fifty years Isaac Pitman has worked to perfect hig sys- 
tem of shorthand. It has a more extensive literature, and great 
aids to the learner, than any other system. It has had the field 
practically to itself in England, and now some of Pitman’s sons have 
come to this country to disturb the composure of the system make: 
here. As a system it is very practical and more easily acquired 
than many another, on account of its better arranged instruction 
books—better for pupil and for teacher. But we cannot forego 
preference for Munson’s system on account of its greater simpli 
asasystem. Isaac Pitman’s instruction books are marvels of chea 
ness, the ‘‘ Teacher” being but 15 cents, and the ‘‘ Manual” 
cents ; both together, 50 cents. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 3 East Fc 
teenth street, New York.) A. L. 
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UPRIGHTS AND GRANDS. 


S. T. GORDON, 


130 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH 
STREET, NEw York. 


The following list of books published 
by Woo traL.L, CLark & ZUGALLA, 
are good value for the money; sent 
prepaid on receipt of price :— 


The German-English and English-German 
Dictionary, 1112 pages. 

The French-English and English-French 
Dictionary, 1122 pages. 

Price $2 per volume, well bound in cloth. 

The purchasers of these Dictionaries will get the 
very best and most for their money. Size of page, 
8x53¢ inches. 

Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language. 832pp.,cloth, $1, prepaid. 

Too Many Women. 55 pages, paper, roc. 
Can also be obtained of newsdealers through- 
out the country. 


The Physical Law Influencing Sex. 209 
pages, bound in cloth, $1, prepaid. Should 
be read by every married man or woman. 
It explains clearly how the present prepond- 
erance of females can be obviated in the 
coming generation. 


Experimental Science. 740 pages, 680 
illustrations ; cloth, $4. by mail, prepaid. 

Invaluable to the teacher, the student, the ama- 
teur experimenter, the invent: r, the amateur elec- 
trician, the mechanic. Parents should place it be- 
fore their children; as a gift from employer to 
employé or fr m parent to child, nothing could be 
more appropriate than acopy of this work. The 
illustrations cost over $10,000, and the book is beau- 
tifully printed on heavy paper. 

Hints on House Building. What todoand 


what not to doin House Building. Clo. soc. 


Square Root Made Easy. Practical hints 
for self-instruction. Cloth, soc. 


Practical Training. Earnest words on an 
important subject. Cloth, soc. 
fe Address all orders to 


WOOLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Temple Court, New York. 


_ ( Agents wanted in all parts of the country to 
sell our books. 


THE TRUE 


COMMONWEALTH 


is the popu ar organ of the new school of Political 
Econsmy which demands that all Natural Mo- 
nopolies, such a~ railroads, telegraphs, street car 
lines, 1 as works, etc., shall be owned and run by 
the nation, sta'es, or cities, in the interest of the 
people. R yal quarto Monthly, ably edited, ele- 
gantly printed. Price reduced from $x a year to 
50cr nts 
Among the contributors are 
Prof. Richard T. Kly, T. A. Bland, 
jJ. L. M: Creery, Hon. T. B. Wakeman, 
A. B. Brown, Hon. A. J. Warner. 
SAMPLES FREE 
T. A. BLAND, Manager, 
1121 Tenth street, Washington, D. C. 
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The very best book for ACE NTS. Sa mple pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo. , 157 LaSalle St. , Chicago. 


Do not fail to read W., C. & Z.’s book no- 
All their books are good value for the 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Select five dollars’ worth of books 
from our lists. You may have them 
FREE, 

H OW ? 


By securing five new yearly sub- 
scribers and remitting ten dollars 
therefor. 

OR, 


we will send you $1.50 worth of books 
and our extraordinary premium of 
“Wood's Natural History of Mam- 
malia” and the “Ten-color Study” 
—just as you please. See page v. 


Let us know who you areland we will 


send acomplete set of the ‘‘Library of Amer- 


ican Literature,” prepaid, for ten days’ ex- 
amination, to be returned at our expense if 
you do not purchase. Persons desiring fur- 
ther information, in relation either to sol- 
iciting subscriptions for the work or to sub- 
scribing for their own use, will please ad- 
dress CuAs. L. WeEzsTER & Co., Publishers, 
3 East 14th street, N. Y.—Adv. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


I became a reader of the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY through the kind subscription of a 
friend in Boston, a man whom I have never 
seen. He has my lasting gratitude for its in- 
troduction, for it opens up so much thought 
from week to week. Should you make use 
of this communication publicly, I think it 
would be well to omit name, as lam a wage 
slave, and one don’t know what busybody 
might make report to headquarters.—W. S. 


Notice TO Our Book CusToMERS.—We 
have ready a large, finely gotten up cat- 
alogue of 110 pages. Itis classified by au- 
thors and by titles, and has a complete in- 
dex. Itis the fullest catalogue sent out by 
any one house. We have to pay four cents 
postage on every one we send, and we can- 
not at this rate afford to send out many 
thousands. Every book you buy helps us 
a good deal more than you imagine, and you 
should buy of us every book you want. 
Within a few months we hope to issue a 
special catalogue by subjects, embracing 
Sexology, Sociology, Rationalism, Fiction, 
etc. 


Every workingman nowadays ought to 
read the TWENTIETH CENTURY. I give away 
every number after I have finished it. I 
really do not like to part with them, but I 
think it is a part of my duty to try to get 
my fellow men out of the woods of supersti- 
tion.—JAmeEs Maiti, New York. 


Who among our readers has not read 
Salter’s work on reconstructive rationalism 
—a series of essays under the title of 
‘¢ Ethical Religion”? Price, $1.50. 


I take but little interest in Pentecost’s talks 
about religion. If the religion was left out 
of the TwENTIETH CENTURY I would like it 
better. Pentecost is rather bitter and scorn- 
ful in some of his remarks, but is more 
Christlike in my opinion than lots of pro- 
fessional Christians.—TuHos. Warp, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


I can’t afford to lose a single number. I 
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RENOWNED FOR 

TONE & DURABILITY 

MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY, 


2 


Joseph McDonovueu, 
hy Ye Olde Booke Man, 


53 AND 55 STATE STREET, 
Albany, N. Y., 


Dealer in Rare and Curious 


BOOKS. 


ee Catalogue 66 of rare and miscel- 
laneous Books, including Spanish 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. 


in the world is the place where Fuel 

is cheap; where Raw Materialis at 

hand, where Labor is content? 
tablishments within its borders, for 


PITTSBURGH, KANSAS 

WH E 20 years to come; when any Mining, 
Smelting or Manufacturing industry may find a lavis 
supply of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper 
ores; Timber, Cotton and Wood, adjacent and tribu- 
tary by rail; when $1,000,000 capital, and sites at $100 
per acre, worth $500, are offered as special induce- 
ments to new manufacturing enterprises,— 


more can Capital ask for a surer in- 
vestment; what other field will give 
to Labor both Zest and Rest? 


then, (be you farmer, wage-earner, or 
money-bags,) why don’t you write for 
more detailed information to the 
PITTSBURGH TOWN CO., PirrspuRGH, KANSAS? 
ij A. W. GIFFORD, Genl. Agt. 


coal is only 50 cts. per ton, to all es- 


you never knew or thought: 
mm body and its curious organs,, 
ed, health saved, dliseuse induc 
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“FLAMING SWORD.” 


Good Tidings for Oppressed Humanity ! 
A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 
which defies orthodoxical, atheistic, scientific or 

economic assailants. ay 7 
Propelled by a resistless force, it is destined to 
Crush the Money Power. 
The triumph of Koreshanity is inevitable 
(2s Send for sample copy. 


CYRUS, 
THE FLAMING SWORD, 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, II. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor 
rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
9 West 14th street, New York. 
ae beeen pn this school is the largest and 


most successful of its kind in the United States,” 
World, 


—dV. . 
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Reconstructive Rationalism. 


Ethical Religion. 


WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


[Lecturer for the Society for Ethical Culture of 
Chicago.] 


332 Pages, - - - Cloth, $1.50. 


("In these lectures the author discards all in- 
spired revelations and dogmatic theologies, and 
grounds religion on evolution and conscience. A 
mere critic of other’s thoughts is a parasite. Too 
many Rationalists are mere critics. Mr. Salter isa 
thinker and a builder, he exhibits a healthy ten- 
dency in Rationalism, and his book should be read 

“dy all. 

Ye Germany. a translation of this work has made 

quite a stir. Come, bestir yourself and get a copy. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Unitarianism. 


Statements sent free on application to Worcester 
P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. ‘ Books loaned. 
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Co-Operative News. 


Devoted to voluntary codperation. Monthly. 
cents a year. Sample copy free. 


IMOGENE C. FALES, York Harbor, Me. 


5° 


Where is the Lamp, 
With Flame so bright, 
That, when it is lit, , 
There is Daylight ? 
At 38 Park place, New York city, foot ot 
6th ave. ‘‘L” Station. (See adv. of ‘‘ Day- 
light” on first cover page.)—Adv. 


DIANA, 


CONTAINS 


THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER 
SONATA,” 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 


Sent for 25 cents by 
BURNZ & Co., 


2% Clinton place, New York. 
Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction. 
Send for circulars. 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
ASTHMA- cure: fails; send us your 


THE DR. TAFT BROS. M. CO. ,ROCHESTER,N.Y.0 F&e E 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 1: jewels, $9; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15. In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 
5-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 
$14.50 for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proot, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 
Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more THE 


NEW MODEL “OTTO WETTSTEIN” 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all modern improvements. In Silverine case, $109; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 
proof, $24; best flied Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 
Same, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150. 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
ord cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 

y manufacturers and myself. 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $1; springs, $1; jewels, $1, and returned free. 


OTTO WRETTSTEIN, 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


can’t find words to express my admiration 
for your noble efforts to redeem the great 
mass of humanity from their superstitions 
of all kinds. Yours for the truth.—Wi11 T. 
BabEn, Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 


Our premium ought to bring us in thou- 
sands of new subscribers. All who get it 
are extremely well pleased. Let every 
reader of our magazine get a copy for 
a present for some relative or friend now 
that the holiday season is at hand. It 
gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
fine a thing to you, and you ought to em- 
brace the opportunity, 


I am very much pleased with your paper 
for two reasons: First, because I agree 
with much that it contains, and, second, be- 
cause I do not agree with some of its con- 
tents. I admire the broad-mindedness 
which is not only willing, but anxious, to 
‘‘hear the other side.” The TWENTIETH 
CENTURY advocates absolute physical, men- 
tal, and industrial freedom, the only condi- 
tion that will elevate humanity to the high- 
est plane of civilization. The oppressions 
of today are only the scaffolds and rubbish 
around the grand temple of liberty, and will 
soon be cleared away.—A. J. Moszr, Lath- 
am, Mo. 


Cowan’s ‘‘Science of a New Life” is mas- 
terly, and will give satisfaction to all pur- 
chasers. Illustrated ; cloth, $2. 


Pressrooms and binderies are overcrowded 
with work at this season of the year, and 
‘‘Inquirendo Island.” by Hudor Genone, 
must wait its turn. Our advance orders will 
determine the size of our edition. Never have 
Mr. Pentecost or the publisher enjoyed the 
reading of a book more. Only 5oc. 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB- 
lishing Company will send 
ANY Book 
on 
ANY Subject 
published 
ANY Where 
s by 
ANY Publisher 
to 
ANY Address 
on 
receipt of price. We pay the postage or 
expressage. 


) 


Having had occasion to make critical use 
of Stedman’s & Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Library of 
American Literature,” I have found the 
selections embodied in the series admirably 
representative of the writers of each period.. 
The very wide field covered by the publica- 
tion has required the best critical judgment 
in the choice of specimens, and that judg- 
ment is everywhere apparent. Very re- 
spectfully, A. R. Sporrorp, Librarian of 
Congress.—A dv. 


Lay The Evolution of Law. By 


A GREAT OFFER? 


First Series (15 Nos.) $1.00. as 
Second Series (19 Nos.) $1 60. © a a 


First and Second Series (34 Nos.) $2.50. 


Modern Science Essayist 


FIRST SERIES 


x. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings and philos- 

_ ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf hompson. 

. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 

fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. gt. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns an 

worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P. 

Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology. 

* By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. ee 
5. Evolution of Vegetal Lite: How life begins. 

Mr. William Potts. — =e 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoologi- 


cal evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 


7. The Descent of Man: His ee antiquity, and 
growth. By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. F 


8. Hvelaeion of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles, 


g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 
zo. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson 
xz. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
12. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. — 


13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. B 
yone W. Chadwick. : ee 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution: Its Relation to 
Prevailing Systems. By Starr Hoyt Nichols. — 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civil 
zation. By Minot J. Savage. ; 


10 Cents Bach. 


The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 
fine cloth, 408 pages. ITllustrated. Com- 
plete index. $2 post-paid. — . , 

“Extremely entertaining-and instructive . . 
the book is especially intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
comprehension of the subject may be made easy.” 

—[Brooklyn Citizen. 

GF The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
in simple popular language by famous writers. 

Some of the numbers a7 illustrated. - 
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SECOND SERIES. 


16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil 
osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. a 

The Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbe 
Spencer’s Philosophy. By Sylvan Drey. _ 
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Our objectin getting up this Great Bargain Box is to 
introduce to the American people our ‘Sweet Home"’ 
Family Soap and fine Toilet Articles. They are the 
purest. best. and most satisfactory. whether made tn 
this country or England; every one who uses them 
once becomes @ permanent customer. We propose & 
new departure in the soap-trade and wili sell direct 


. from our factory tothe consumer. spending the money 


usually allowed for expenses of traveling men whole- 
sale and retail dealers’ profits. in handsome and valu 
able presents to those who order at once 

Our goods are made for the select family trade and 
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them a trial. we accompany each case with all of the 
useful and valuable presents named. Larkin’s Great 
Bargain Box contains the greatest lot of Presents ever 
seen for the money. 

We do not ask you to remit in advance. nor run 
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mission to ship to you a box of these goods, and if after 
30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the soap is 
all we claim. and the extras all we advertise. you can 
then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied in every 
way, no charge will be made for what you have used. 
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TO GET THE BOX, 
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and mail to us, and we will ship you the goods on 30 
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W)C. BENSINGER & CO. Z Dey St, New York, 


A Perfect Duplicator. 

‘ Note size, $3 ; cap size, $5, complete. 
__SPECIALTIFS: Supplies for all manifold copying 
_ devices. Strongest Aniline Inks any color, 30cents 
_ per bottle. Hektograph Ink Absorbing Fluid, $1 
per bottle, (saves Hektographs from refilling and 
_ avoids troublesome washing.) : 

3 Typewriter ribbons, manifold copying carbon. 


SHORTHAND” esodenmrse 
‘ information by the 
editor of Brown’s Phonographic Weekly, that tells 
how to learn the art in the shortest time : sent free 
wey addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 251 West 
Fourteenth street. New York. 
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_ And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor. 
: d. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
: Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 
BRYANTSCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
¥ , 9 West 14th street, New York. 

_“ Unquestionably this school is the largest and 


“Most successful of its kind in the United States,” 
WV. Y, World. 
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Q. How can you get FREE $5 worth 
of any books you want? 
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$10 therefor. 


Q. How can you get Woop’s Nart- 
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MY LORD ? 
(as A Brilliant, Realistic Story of Today. 
By HELEN H, GARDENER. 


A fine photogravure of Miss Gardener forms 
a frontispiece of this work. 


The Most Severe Exposure of Conventional Moral- 
ity and Shams of Scc ety ever published. 


Paper, 50c. Cloth, $1.00. 
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THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


= This book teils how tue Spring Valley miner: 
were starved into actual slavery. 

It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 
It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book 

; 264 pages. Fper, -ocents; cloth, $1. 

Sent post-paid to uy address on receipt of price. 
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The Blind Men and the Devil. By Phineas. 
Paper, so cents. 
This is an original, entertaining, and powerful 
economic novel. Its analysis of our monetary sys- 
tem is especially keen. 


Ca Ira; or, Danton in the French Revolution, 
By Laurence Gronlund. socents; cloth, $1. 


This work, which is not so much a biography of 
Danton as a study of the French Revolution, re- 
garded as a preparation for what is yet to come in 
the revolution of society, the fifth act in the drama 
being, in the view of the author, the codperative 
commonwealth, to which he looks for the solution 
of the social questions of the day, will command 
the attention of the thoughtful. 


III. 


Our Destiny: The Influence of Nationalism 
upon Religion and Morals. By Laurence 
Gronlund. 50 cents; cloth, $x. 

This work is in the line of ana supplementary to 
Mr. Gronlund’s previous volumes, ‘‘ The Codpera 
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the question of Nationalism from the standpoint of 
a Socialist. It deals with those questions now agi- 
tating the public mind, and elucidates with power 
the principles which will be the governing elements 
in the ‘‘ New Commonwealth” which he believes to 
be not far away. 
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“Flear the Other Side.” 


I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
and I mean to say it. 

I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 

I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 

I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 
on any kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 


against his will. ; 
I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 


: are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 


I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 
I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 
I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 


free gift. 


a 


I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 
sion of what he justly obtains. 

I believe that women should be as free as men ; that they should 
have complete control of their persons. 

I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
to suit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe in government, but notin Ze Government ; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 

I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 
armed policemen. 

I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
State nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 


__-weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 


% happier yet. 


should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 
I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 

I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 


_ against his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 


thing. 

I believe there is no personal God. 

I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. 

I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 


a termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 


I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 


. duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 
I believe in honesty, cleanness of life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 


- liness, love, peace, and freedom. 
I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 


_ piness of others. 


I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 
I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
Hucu O. PENTECOST. 


Editorial. 


The edttor ts responsible for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


Tue hangman who hanged Birchall has been frozen 
out of the Toronto Boat Club. For what reason, I 
should like to know? Is he any more unworthy of 
respect than the judge and jury, or any one else who 
had to do with or approved of Birchall’s killing ? What 
absurdity is this? To approve the hanging of a man 
and then refuse to associate with the man who does the 
hanging. If the hangman is not respectable, neither is 
the Government that hires him, If the Government is 
respectable, so isthe hangman. There is no logical es- 
cape from these conclusions.” 


LiTTLe Louis Ceserea, an Italian bootblack, in this 
city, paradoxical as it may seem, was arrested last week 
by one of the private policemen of Mr. Gerry’s Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for begging. 
Is ita crime for a little boy to ask a passer-by for a 
penny? Jesus said that whosoever gives even a cup 
of cold water shall not lose his reward, but Mr. Gerry 
and a majority of other Christians have worked them- 
selves into the belief that any one who asks for a cup 
of cold water ought to be arrested. How does Mr. 
Gerry get all his money? He doesn’t work forit. He 
doesn’t beg it. Nobody. givesit to him. There is but 
one other way to get it. If somebody would only or- 
ganize a Society for the Prevention of Legally Appro- 
priating what Other People Earn, where would 
Eldridge T. Gerry be? How many of our readers be- 
lieve that begging is a crime that should be punished 
by imprisonment? 


Miss Mary SHULL, of Lima, Ohio, so the story goes, 
was engaged to Delpart Lehman, before the recent 
elections. She was a Democrat. He wasa Republican. 
She insisted on his voting the Democratic ticket. He 
wouldn’t do it, and, furthermore, he got mad and broke 
the engagement. She sued him for a breach of 
promise and secured a judgment against him for a 
thousand dollars. The moral is that if lovers will not 
vote as sweethearts wish them to, and get mad and 
break their engagements, the Government will punish 
them by fining them a thousand dollars. This is a 
scheme for the intimidation of voters that sharp poli- 
ticians ought to be able to work to good advantage. 


Tue recent flurry in Wall street was probably a pre- 
monitory rumble of a coming financial earthquake. 
There is not enough money in circulation in this coun- 
try, and until there is financial panics will follow each 
other. The first thing that needs to be done is to re- 
move the tax of ten per cent on the issue of money by 


— 
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individuals or companies. Even if that were done, the 
Government and its pets, the money lenders, would 
have a considerable monopoly in the legal tender law, 
but the removal of the tax would be a long step in the 
right direction. 


AFTER the football game between Yale and Prince- 
ton, in Brooklyn, on Thanksgiving day, a thousand or 
more students devoted themselves to an evening of 
tuffianism in this city. They invaded several of the 
theatres where girls in tights were to be seen, and 
spoiled the performances for the players and the well- 
behaved auditors by their vulgar boisterousness. 
Many self-respecting men and women were obliged to 
leave before the performances were over. Later in the 
evening they raided the gilded saloons of the Hoffman 
and other hotels, and were so ruffianly in their beha- 
vior that the proprietors were obliged to close the sa- 
loons. If an equal number of poor young mechanics 
had behaved in a similar manner, it would have been 
called a riot, and hundreds of them would have been 
clubbed into submission and sent to Blackwell’s Island. 
It seems odd that the influences at work in our great 
institutions of learning should be such as to transform 
otherwise respectable boys into the most disreputable 
brawlers. 


Tue allabsorbing question in the Methodist church 
is: Shall women be admitted as delegates to the Na- 
tional Conference? The question has just been put to 
popular vote in the churches, and the result of that 
vote will be known week after next. Dr, Buckley, edi- 
tor of the “Christian Advocate,” of this city, is the 
chief opponent of the women. His opposition is based 
on Bible authority, and he has no difficulty in quoting 
plenty of texts to prove that the Bible teaches the sub- 
jection of women to men; such, for example, as: 
“ Wives, be in subjection to your husbands,” and “ Giv- 
ing honor unto woman as unto the weaker vessel,” 
and, “Let your women keep silent in the churches.” 
Miss Frances E. Willard is the women’s champion, and 
Dr. Buckley truly says that her arguments involve in- 
fidelity to the word of God. It is only a question of 
time, however, when the Infidel opinions will pre- 
vail, if they do not immediately. The Bible opposes 
the liberation and advancement of women, and that is 
one of the reasons why its teachings on that point 
must be rejected. 


At the trialof Mrs. Lucy E, Parsons and Simon 
Gordon, on the charge of inciting a riot on the even- 
ing of November 7, in Newark, N. J., Mrs. Parsons 
was acquitted and Mr. Gordon was found guilty of 
assault and battery, although a careful reading of the 
evidence fails to disclose any testimony that Gordon 
assaulted anybody. Police Captain Glori asserted on 
the witness stand. that he was struck, but admitted 
that he did not know who struck him, and Lieut. Kline 
swore that he saw a man by the name of Hummer 
strike the Captain. Just why Gordon was convicted of 
assault and battery, therefore, does not appear. It 
will be remembered that a meeting in commemoration 
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of the men who were hanged in Chicago was advertised 
for the evening of November 7, in Newark, and was 
forcibly prevented by the police. In acquitting Mr 
Parsons, the judge said :— i = 

It seems as to Mrs. Parsons that she attended the meeting. For 4 
what purpose we do not know; presumably for a lawful one. “4 
There was a crowd of people on the highway and obstructing it. — 
The police notified them to disperse. Lucy Parsons arose sad 
said: ‘(I am Lucy Parsons of Chicago.” Whether she did or — 
would have said more, or would have encouraged the crowd to re- 
sist or submit, there is no proof. What she actually said was not — 
before the Court. She appears to have continued to speak and was ~ 
arrested, and went willingly, and when the crowd attempted to ~ 
interfere she advised them to desist, that is all. We therefore do a 
not feel justified in finding her guilty, and therefore acquit her of 4 
the charges against her. x 

It seems that Mr. Gordon appealed to the crowd and 
asked them if they were going to allow themselves to — 
be intimidated by the police. He was greatly pro- — 
voked by the unjustifiable. interference of the police, | 
but, in my opinion, he should not have given the Op- 3 
portunity to the authorities to make it appear that he © 
tried to incite the crowd to resist the police. Such — 
resistance would necessarily be utterly futile, and the — 
result of intemperate zeal under such circrimstancess . 
can only be to injure the cause of freedom and un- 
necessarily prejudice reasonable people against its ad- 
vocates. Revolution is justifiable, because it may be 4 
successful, but to provoke a riot, which can accomplish — 
nothing good, is both foolish and wicked. The sooner — 4 
all reformers learn that passive resistance is the wisest — 
and strongest kind that can be made against unjust — 
authority, the better it will be for the cause for which 
they are-working. t 


An important and interesting conference of Jewish | 
Rabbis and Christian clergymen was held in Chicago 
last week, with the purpose of comparing views, ex- 
changing suggestions, promoting inquiry, and estab- — 4 
lishing friendly communications between Jews and 
Christians. Such conferences between persons of op- : 
posing beliefs are very commendable, for the reason 
that they promote a better understanding of each — 
other’s position. A large part of the wrangling in thi 
world comes not so much because people disagree as — 
because they do not understand each other. Confer- — 
ences are incalculably better than mutual persecution 


Ir has been said that if Cleopatra’s nose had been 
an inch longer, Antony would not have lost the 
Roman Empire. In view of the situation in Ireland — 
it is a pity that Mrs. O’Shea’s nose is of the normal size. — 


Witt the person who sent me an anonymous note 4 
from this city, dated November 22, please accept my 
thanks? 4 

Our readers will observe that this week the miscel- _ 
laneous character of our paper is largely sacrificed to 


tax movement which we present. H. O. P, 


Woe to him who has no court of appeal against the 
world’s judgment. Bias « cad 


«THE PASSING OF SINGLE-TAXISM. 


_ Henry George’s secret circular, printed in our News- 
Letter, fortells the fast approaching end of Single- 
taxism. An occasion, this, for recording by whom and 
_ for what reason the United Labor Party was given its 
_death blow, and for surveying the Single-tax field in 
‘the aspects of decay it presents at this moment. 


‘In the spring of 1887, the United Labor Party of Cin- 
cinnati polled 17,300 votes, falling only 300 short of 
electing a mayor. In the late summer, the party, 
_angered with Henry George at his treatment of the 
New York Socialists, changed its name to the Union 
Labor Party. At the fall election it polled 13,000 votes. 
_ Before and after the latter campaign there was some 
friction between the “George” men and the other 
elements of the party. Soon after the election, Dr. A. 
_§. Houghton, then one of the best known supporters of 

George in Cincinnati, was approached by certain man- 
agers of the local Democracy with a proposition that 
_ the “ George ” men proceed to create dissension in the 

labor party, and, if possible, causeits dissolution. The 
- Democrats, these managers urged, like the “George” 
men, were free traders, and hence the “George” men 
ought to be with the Democracy rather than with 
labor. A reward to the “George” men from the Demo- 
J -eracy, in case the labor party was wrecked, would be a 
_ Democratic nomination for Congress in one of the two 
districts of Hamilton county. This would bring the 
“George” doctrines prominently before the country. 
The proposition, however, was declined. Inthe spring 
_ of 1888, Dr. Houghton, while in Cleveland, was told by 
_ Single-taxers there that in the coming fall, Tom L. 
_ Johnson was to receive the Democratic nomination for 
Congress in that city. In the fall of 1888, the doctor 
E did see the Democracy of Cleveland nominate Mr. 
_ Johnson for Congress, and he saw the nomination 
- hailed enthusiastically by the “Standard” as a spon- 
3 taneous and unexpected offering. Further, in New 
York, this fail, the doctor saw a Democratic nomina- 
_ tion for Congress go to Wm. T. Croasdale. In the light 
of this testimony from Dr. Houghton, the reflective 
_ Single-taxer is invited to review certain steps taken by 
_ the Single-tax leaders in their progress from foe to the 
- Democracy to friend of the Democracy—from fiercely 
charging on the ranks of the Democratic party to 
charging election expenses to the treasury of that 
"party. 
_ A little reflection will show the Single-taxer how his 
astute leaders have taken a short cut to the highest 
_ good of their cause. He will recall that in ’86 in New 
York, and in ’87 in Milwaukee, Chicago, and Cincin- 
nati, the labor party came within an ace of winning. 
In ’87, however, in New York, the vote, so far from of- 
fering a prospect of immediate success, was no more 
_than the promise for a solid and vigorous minority im- 
_ bued with principle. Commenting in his paper on this 
vote in New York, Mr. George rejoiced that the party 
was indeed a party of principle, and said he was sure 
that toit belonged the future. As the recent Single- 
gay 
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tax convention was informed by one of his lieutenants, 
he said privately that, though surrounded by darkness, 
he felt confident a ray of light would come from some 
quarter. It was soon after this that the Democratic 
managers of Cincinnati unsuccessfully approached Dr. 
Houghton. A little later Mr. George was advocating 
the re-election of Grover Cleveland and taking the 
deepest interest in the fight over tariff reform, an 
issue which a few months before he had derided as | 
trivial. Three years have since gone by, and, behold! 
Single-tax is to be spoken in Congress through the aid 
of the Democracy. 


To Democrats Mr. Johnson seems to be practically 
a Democrat who theoretically supports the doctrines of 
Henry George, while to Single-taxers he seems to be 
a Single-taxer holding a Democratic office. Whatever 
the character of his democracy, Mr. Johnson’s actual 
Single-taxism is notably personal and practical. After 
the Johnstown flood, as owner of lands lying near the 
ill-fated town, he collected for his own pocket an un- 
earned increment of $100,000, or more, in disposing of 
homesites to people who preferred his high-priced lots 
on the hillsides to the lowlands in the valley of the 
shadow of death. Landlord Johnson’s act in this re- 
gard was strictly legal. And Henry George, upholding 
it, avers he sees the hand of Almighty God in the 
Single-tax movement. 


The little country weeklies which are furnished 
Single-tax plate-matter at a discount are rejoicing be- 
cause in the next Congress there will be two Single- 
taxers. Mr. Johnson is one; John De Witt Warner the 
other. At machine headquarters, Mr. Warner is de- 
scribed as a Single-taxer, limited. Outside headquar- 
ters, the Single-taxers are not so clear as to his posi- 
tion. A. H. Stephenson, who writes “Random Notes’ in 
the Single-tax syndicate papers, is doubtless one of the 
best informed men as to current events in the move- 
ment. He speaks thus of Mr. Warner in a recent let- 
ter :-— 

Many of us attended the meeting [a tariff reform demonstration] 
mainly because of his reputation as afree trader, and were prepared 
to give him our moral support upon the slightest provocation. Un- 
fortunately we did not have an opportunity. Many of the speakers, 
and one particularly from Boston, whose name I do not now recall, 
did not seem to be at all atraid of free trade, ‘but our ‘‘ limited” 
friend was exceedingly mild in his remarks and careful to assure 
the audience that the wicked Republicans were all wrong when 
they said that the free trade issue was involved. 


Mr. Croasdale has explained in the “Standard” why 
he was not elected. He says :— 


Meanwhile the County Democracy and the Republicans had made 
an alliance with the People’s Municipal League in behalf of the 
Anti-Tammany local ticket, half of the candidates on which were 
Republicans. The storm of popular wrath against the Harrison 
administration, and the performances of the Republican majority 
in Congress swept over this city as over the rest of the country. 
Tho result was that I had to bear the brunt of the storm, which 
swept over everything that was even allied with Republicans or 
Republicanism. 


But why did the storm sweep over Mr. Croasdale by 


a large per cent worse than over any other candidate 


=< 
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between whose vote and Mr. Croasdale’s comparison 
can be made? Mr. Croasdale as congressional candi- 
date for the County Democracy was in no way associ- 
ated with the Republicans. These had their own man 
up for Congress, Mr. Morgan. Mr. Dunphy, the Tam- 
many candidate, who, according to the “Standard,” 
stood for nothing in the way of reform, increased his 
vote of two years ago. But Mr. Croasdale, as tariff re- 
former, as Single-taxer with the backing of the Man- 
hattan Single-tax Club, as a “cart-tail” campaigner, 
received a vote of fifty per cent less than the County 
Democracy candidate of two years ago. 

No doubt that, before making up his mind what it 
was that swept him over, Mr. Croasdale reflected upon 
all the events of the campaign that might have con- 
tributed to the sweeping. There, for instance, was the 
painful and unexpected appearance of John R. O’Don- 
nell, for nearly ten years one of the ablest and most 
prominent supporters in New York of what were once 
the principles of Henry George. Mr. O’Donnell made 
himself heard at a Knights of Labor meeting at Cooper 
Union which was got up to work a “boycott” on Mr. 
Croasdale’s Tammany opponent. Mr. O’Donnell saw 
to it that the trick failed. And then he went out night 
after night in Mr. Croasdale’s district and directed the 
attention of the old United Labor Party men to the 
peculiar character of the services Mr. Croasdale had 
rendered that party. Then there was John J. Bealin, 
who hired a truck, and with it followed Mr. Croasdale 
in his “cart-tail” campaigning, and. said things dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Croasdale’s ear. And there were Dr. 
Houghton, who stumped the Second Assembly district 
against Mr. Croasdale, and W. J. Lougheed, who fought 
Mr. Croasdale in like manner. In thinking matters 
over, Mr. Croasdale must have decided that all this 
went on without affecting his vote, since he says noth- 
ing about it while picking himself up in the “ Stand- 
ard,” and patting himself on the back, after being 
* swept over.”’ 


The “Standard” has shown at least one sign of a 
death-bed repentance. It has admitted a well-written 
communication from James Middleton, who, writing 
of the doctrines of the physiocrats, reaches this conclu- 
sion: ‘ We thus see that the physiocrats demonstrated 
with great force and clearness the doctrines of free 
trade, free men, and the impot unique,’—which last is 
French for single tax. Before its repentance the 
“ Standard ” allowed other impressions to prevail. Its 
issue of February 4, 1888, contained an editorial by 
Henry George, which opened up with two letters, one 
from Warren Worth Bailey, and one from S. W. Wil- 
liams, remonstrating with Mr. George because he was 
shifting his ground. Mr. Williams deplored setting 
up his own judgment against Mr. George, for Mr. 
George “had discovered and promulgated this plan of 
salvation for the sons of men from temporal suffering.” 
In his page article in answer to these letters, Mr. 
George failed to disclaim the honor Mr. Williams had 
accorded him. In one sense, the occasion was appro- 
priate for an explanation by Mr. George that the physi- 
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ocrats had anticipated him to the extent which Mr. — 
Middleton now points out, and that they had been fol- — 7 
lowed by a succession of English writers, such as 
Spence, Ogilvie, and Dove. But in another sense, it 
was a good time for keeping quiet on all such matters, — 
since the admission would have severed the sole tie 4 
that then united to him personally many of Mr. 
George’s obedient followers. 

The Benton School of Social Science is working vig- — 
otously for freedom, but Single-taxers who have kept — 
up with the discussion might wish that that good — 
friend of mankind, its president, ‘“ Pa” Chase, should ~ 
clear his mind as to the reason why unearned incre- q 
ment should go to the community. The “throw- — 
around” card of the school informs the public that— 

The increase of land values, called rents, is caused by the growth 
of the community, and in justice belongs to the community, etc. — 

In this respect “Pa” Chase should consult the pamph- — 
let of Samuel B. Clarke, recommended at headquarters — 
as good Single-tax literature. Mr. Clarke says such — 
grounds for the confiscation of the unearned increment ~ 
of land are certainly fallacious. Now, whois righton 
this point—a vital one—Mr. Clarke and headquarters — 
on the one side, or “ Pa” Chase, the Chicago club, and 
Mr. Kennedy, of the Boulder, Montana, “ Age,” on the © 
other? 


William Saul, of Jersey City,is a Single-tax writer — 
who does good work in quoting examples of the evils — 
of land monopoly. In the “Journal of the Knights of — 
Labor,” November 20, Mr. Saul tells how many million — 
dollars have lately been picked up by landowners at — 
Butte, Montana, and clearly proves how much better it ] 
would have been if the money had gone to the pro- 
ducers, But inhis article Mr. Saul assumes that “equal — 
eis in land” would bea consequence of the “ Single- j 
tax.” I would ask Mr. Saulif, in a public debate in 
Jersey City, he did not admit that the Single-tax would 
fail to establish equal rights by freeing land. 4 


In an editorial, the “ Voice” declares that the Single. 
taxers “have dilied the movement to a party which ~ 
has never, in one instance, expressed the slightest E 
sympathy or respect” for their doctrines, and says: 4 


This political cour.e has caused several splits in the movement, 
and has, moreover, stultified Mr. George himself in the most ob- 4 
vious manner. In ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” (book 4, chap. 3 ) Mr. 
George says :— 

‘‘ Free trade has enormously increased the wealth of Great Britain : 
without lessening pauperism. It has simply increased rent. And 
if the corrupt governments of our great American cities were to be. 
made models of purity and economy, the effect would simply be to 
increase the value of real estate, not to raise either wages or inter- 
est.” 

Moreover, in an article in the 
Gectes said :— 

; While I have never hesitated to avow myself an out 
and-out free trader, I have, at the same time, always declared that — 
I consider any question of tariff as of trivial importance, compared 
with the question of restoring to men their natural rights to land, - 
and it would seem to me little short of treason to the greater prin- : 
ciple to provoke division in its support by thrusting forward the 
smaller principle.” i 
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Tostand solid for the principle, despite diminishing num- 
The 


bers, was something the Single-tax leaders were unequal to. 


- result is the old story of fusion, confusion, diffusion. 


~ 


I invite the attention of the reader to the article of 


_W. G. Sellers of San Francisco, printed on another 
- page. 


It is a model of the present-day Single-tax con- 
troversial production. Thatis to say, it ignores the 


fact that the Single-tax case has been shown to con- 


tain more of weakness than of strength, and it mingles 


the old assumption of the militant Single-taxer 
_ with his growing irritability. Moreover, it indicates 


¥ 


that the average Single-taxer can run off a statement 
of his doctrines without caring to stop occasionally and 


_ think. For example, Mr. Sellers propounds such econ- 


omics as— 

Interest is only that part of the product produced by capital. 

In this there is a profundity of suggestion for our 
friends, the Rothschilds and the rest of the capitalists. 
Let them pay no further attention to the unrest of the 
working classes. Their capital is safe to produce its 


a interest of itself. 


Mr. Sellers asserts :— 


I have as low an opinion as any one of the mere office-huckster- 

_ing politician, but you know very well that Mr. George is not one 
of these. 

_ But opinions, even among staunch Single-taxers, 

differ. The following was sent the TwenTietH CENTU- 

ARY by John R. Waters, long a warm SA he ot Mr. 
George: 

A gentleman resident in San Francisco, a prominent New Church- 
man (Swedenborgian) and Single-taxer, writes to his friends in this 
city regarding Henry George’s ‘‘Standard” as follows :— 

«The character of the Single-tax movement has changed since the 
‘Standard’ was started. Then it was an effort to carry the essen- 


tial principles of Christianity into effect upon economic conditions. 


Now it is making those principles subservient to the success of a 
Democratic political campaign. It is true that the original effort 
appears in the ‘Standard,’ the phrases that were living expres- 
sions of thought and purpose two years ago are reiterated ; but 


_ they are blunted and turned from their purpose, and are becoming 


as now conducted. 


u 


& 


% 


a kind of cant because they express not what the direct views of the 
party are, but what they ought to be, 

‘*‘I know of no more blindly partisan paper than the ‘Standard’ 
It is rendering the Democratic party a service 
by giving it the reasoning, the enthusiasm, and the character of a 
noble movement ; but it is killing the movement. Dr. McGlynn, 
who, whatever mistakes he may have made, represents the longing, 


and the effort to apply Christianity to economic conditions, is treated 
with contempt. 
but the ‘Standard’ refused to publish a brief account of 1t. 
_ Mame was cheered at the conference over and over again, but the 


He did excellent service here in San Francisco ; 
His 


_ ‘Standard’ omits all mention of the fact; again he himself was 


_ cheered ; but that, too, is omitted. 


‘Henry George, Jr.’s, correspondence had the grand spirit of the 


_ movement as late as last winter ; now it is evidently controlled by 
_ the astute politicians who are struggling for office at Washington. 
_ ‘The whole situation reminds me of the way emancipationists 


_ were hoodwinked by the Whig politicians of the South long ago. 


_ They dallied with emancipation, they even proposed a plan for 


- emancipation, and so northern Whigs away down in Maine abused 


“a 


_Abolitionists, and unconsciously strengthened slavery. When 


a emancipation approached the conditions of a live issue, the south- 
ern Whig statesmen treated it as a pretty sentiment, altogether too 


_ good for any practical application. 
i i feel we have been led along step by-step Grito or at least to- 
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ward a false position. We were asked to unite with the Democratic 
party to overthrow the tariff. We were glad todoso. There was 
to be no blind following of the Democratic party; by no means. 
We were to educate the party; but I cannot see that the ‘Stand- 
ard’ stops at any point in advocating Democratic measures even to 
stultifying itself.” 


Friend Sellers, you are an earnest worker for liberty 
and justice. But you are mistaken in the means of at- 
taining your goal. When you say Single-tax you 
mean equal freedom and just rights. Single-tax falls, 
by an immense gulf, short of this. And Single-tax is 
dying,—debilitated through lack of independent think- 
ing and action in its ranks and broken by the burden 
of its huckstering politicians. J. W. Surtivan. 


Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


ODE TOVAN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


BY J. PERKINS. 


Come, tell us, Mummy, surely thou canst state 
What we poor sinners strive in vain to know, 
Are souls immortal?—what their destined fate? 
Art thou with angels ?—or perchance below 
Where Sheol is ;—or didst thou at the point of death 
Like vapor vanish with th’ expiring breath? 


In homage to thy graven gods ofttimes thy form 
Has prostrate been ;—and prone with genuflexion 

Thou didst believe they sent, now sunshine, now a storm, 
Thy cunning priests with fraud in full connection, 

Of Isis wonders told,—her hatred and her love, 

And we, like them, tell wonders of our gods above. 


Wast thou a mystic? Nay, thy creed included 
The myths and legends of thy vaunted Nile, 
Nor can we say that thou wast much deluded 
With sacred bulls or bats, or tearful crocodile, 
For, as thy prayers went up to senseless gods of stone, 
So modern saints beseech their Great Unknown. 


These saints, O Mummy, oft aspire to tell 
The gaping crowd their views concerning ‘“‘ preterition,” 
And when they vote the heathen straight to hell 
This fact accomplz is their chief ambition, 
To cap the sheaf,—as we might well expect, 
These saints declare that infants are the ‘‘non-elect.”’ 


Norwich Town, Conn. 


SPOKEN BEFORE THE CHICAGO SINGLE-TAX 
CLUB. 


BY W. H. VAN ORNUM. 


At the outset I want to ask the friends present to 
lay aside for the time being their prejudices, and weigh 
matters carefully as they are presented. My long 
connection with the work of this club—I may say, 
from the very start, as its first presiding officer—dur- 
ing which time I have always endeavored to say and 
do those things, and those things only, which, accord- 
ing to the best light I had, were the wisest, ought to 
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entitle me to a respectful hearing. I have never 
sought sensations, and never assumed a position on 
any subject merely for effect. Ihave never sought to be 
a leader, nordoI now. My only anxiety has been, and 
is, to find out and proclaim the truth; and all I ask is 
that you bring every proposition, or statement, I may 
make to the test of truth, and if it stands that test, it 
must prevail; but if it fails, then it must fall. 

We have just had a great national conference of 
Single-tax men in New York; at least, all those who 
attended said it was a big thing, and they wouldn’t 
say so if they didn’t think so. A great many speeches 
were delivered, a national committee chosen, a plat- 
form adopted, and everybody received their due 
amount of admiration from everybody else. There 
wasn’t but one crank in the whole convention; at 
least, that’s what Judge Maguire said, and he couldn’t 
have been much of a crank or he wouldn’t have 
escaped the notice of Mr. George, who says that there 
wasn’t any. ‘The Socialists had all gone, the Pro- 
tectionists had gone, and the people with fads had 
gone.” Judging from the platform adopted, it’s a pity 
they didn’t have some one with a fad for clear logical 
reasoning. He might have been of great assistance, 
and have saved the conference from a serious blunder... 

Let us take a look at the platform. 

Passing over those portions, a discussion of which 
would call in question the whole theory of the Single- 
tax, we will come at once to a proposition which, if 
carried out, would produce, to say the least, some 
startling results. 

The fourth paragraph reads :— 

To carry out these principles we are in favor of raising all public 
revenues for national, state, county, and municipal purposes, by a 
single tax upon land values, irrespective of improvements, and of 
the abolition of all forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

I am reading from the report as published in the 
“Standard,” and presume it is correct, barring the 
probable omission of a single word in the last line, 
which reads, ‘‘and the abolition of all forms of direct 
and indirect taxation,” I presume it should read, “all 
other forms of direct or indirect taxation,” otherwise 
it would be self-contradictory, and meaningless; al- 
though, I notice, the “Standard” continues to publish 
it in this form week after week. 

Well, now, suppose we apply this section and see how 
it would work. 

One of the sources of public revenue is the sale of 
postage stamps ; 
that that must be abolished, and the revenue raised 
by a single tax on land values. I want to ask the 
delegates to that conference, and who probably voted 
for that platform, if they meant it. 

Again, the last paragraph of the same platform 
reads :— 


With respect to monopolies other than the monopoly of land, we 
hold that where free competition becomes impossible, as in tele- 
graphs, railroads, water and gas supplies, etc., such business be- 
comes a proper social function, which should be controlled and 
managed by and for the whole people concerned, through their 
proper government, local, state, or national, as may be. 


Here is a distinct pronouncement in favor of govern- 


but our Single-tax platform affirms 
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ment control and riedepeteat of these public enter- 
prises, such as “railroads, telegraphs, water and gas 
supplies,” etc. Note the phraseology. It doesn’t stop 
at control, but includes management; or, in other 
words, operation. Now it costs money to manage or 4 
operate a railroad, a telegraph, a telephone, and furnish — 
water and gas. At present the money to do it is® i 
raised by a toll upon the service, which constitutes a 
revenue ; and the difference between the operating | 
expenses and the sum collected goes to the profit and — 
loss account of the corporation performing the service, 
If, under government control, these charges were con- 3 
tinued, even at a reduced rate, and people still paid | ; 
transportation and other charges, it would constitutea 
public revenue for the support of the service. But our 
Single-tax platform says that a// public revenues must | 
be raised by a single tax on land values. i 
What I want to know is, do you mean it? Do you 
mean what you say? Are you going tocarry the mails © 
free? Will you send our goods to market without — 
charge? Are we all to have free passes on all the 
railroads, free use of the telegraphs, telephones, street — 
cars, water and gas, charging the whole cost of all these 3 
things up against the land values? for this is precisely — 
what this platform means, if it means anything... . 7 
There is nowhere in this universe such a thing as a 
naturaltax. Taxation is artificial. It is an element of 
slavery. It is freedom that is natural. Artificial con- 
ditions, no matter how cunningly contrived, can never 3 
take the place of natural conditions. y 
Now, if I haven’t punched a hole in the Single- tax 
platform, it is something that looks very like a hole, — 
for I don’t think that Single-tax people are prepared to 
take so long a step toward State Socialism as would be — 
involved in the State undertaking to carry free every 
man’s letters to their destination, his goods to market, © 
to transport him wherever his own sweet will might 
dictate, and furnish him free telegraph, telephone, gas, — 
and water service. At least I don’t believe they are. 
But this is not the most serious criticism upon the | 
action or non-action of the conference. There are 
those who had hoped that it would have taken some 
positive step in advance; would push forward the 
standard of human iberty. would speak some wo: 
which could be heard by the disinherited, and kindle 
anew the fires of hope which have become almost ex- 
tinguished in human breasts. I, for one, had — 
earnestly hoped that the conference would declare dis- 
tinctly in favor of “the land for the people,” without — 
circumlocution and without qualification ; thatit would — 
put the stamp of its condemnation upon all legal en- 
actments which confer special privileges upon some at 
the expense of the many ; yes, and more, that it would | 
brand as infamous every law which limits, hampers, 
and restricts the liberties of the people, or that filches — 
away their substance. What we need is the abolition - 
of taxation ; and they give us an improved system of 
taxation. We want a plan of organization and work 
which will be adequate to the time; and they are con- 
tent with the appointment of a Natya committee 
from the loose and generally inefficient clubs already — 
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in existence. But perhaps I am one of the cranks 
_ whom Mr. George speaks of, “who were conspicuous 
t by their absence.” It is to be regretted that Mr. George 
_ felt called upon to apply opprobrious epithets to earn- 
est men whose only offense, may be, is, that they differ 
_ from him, Has the laudation which he has received 
_ made him so respectable that he no longer falls in the 
_ same category? 
_ This conference was the first national gathering of 
_ Single-tax men, met to formulate plans of work and 
_ lay down lines along which the agitation should be 
carried on. It was for that conference to determine 
whether the agitation should make human liberty its 
first and foremost aim, subordinating all else to that 
one object, or whether the purpose should be the adop- 
_ tion of a patent process which, at most, could only 
_ serve as a means toa greater end. It was under the 
- guidance of the first and greatest exponent of the 
_ Single-tax doctrines, Mr. George himself, who, I admit, 
has done more than any other man living to advance 
the cause of human liberty. The question to be solved 
by this conference was, will he keep right on? Shall 
that advance which has been made under his leader- 
_ ship be continued? Shall we put forward still larger 
demands, and adopt still more radical measures? or 
_ shall we change means to ends, and be content with 
_ the adoption of the means? Upon the answer to these 
_ questions depended the fate of the whole movement. 
It was an opportunity which never comes twice to any 
man, or society. The answer has been given. I say 
it with regret and sorrow. The answer is in the nega- 
tive. Henceforth, the Single-tax, as aleader in thought, 
in the struggle for freedom, must falter, and soon give 


ay 


methods. 

_ come. The Single-tax has lost its opportunity ;. one 
which it can never regain. 

Now, my friends, we have been eden land monop- 
oly here in this club for the last four years. We have 
_ been trying to levy all taxes upon land values ; we have 

assured land monopolists that we didn’t intend to in- 
_ terfere with present titles; that we only intended to 

take the annual rental value of land, while at the same 
_ time, we believed, at least I did, that we would make 
the load of taxation so heavy that, in the case of un- 
_ used land, the holder would either put it to use, or 
> abandon it voluntarily, rather than carry the burden. 


I know not what it is, but it is certain to 


_ But we have constantly assured them that we didn’t. 


=z intend to interfere with present titles. Will some one 
_ please tell me wherein we differ from the Democratic 
politicians whom we have ridiculed for the last two 
_ years for assuring the people that they were not free 

traders. Oh,no! They were only tariff reformers. 
We have been urging them to come out squarely for 
_ free trade. Suppose we come out squarely for what we 
want, the land, and with it the absolute destruction of 
_all special privileges, together with the abrogation of 
 alllaws which restrict the liberties of the people. Land 
1 monopoly is not the only monopoly we have to contend 
against. It is only one of the forms of special privilege. 
Their name is legion. And when we shall have the 


7 


place to something with higher aims, and more direct , 
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courage and honesty to proclaim the truth as we know 
it, I believe we sha’n’t want for interested hearers. Let 
us proclaim that the only title to land that is worthy 
of a moment’s respect or consideration is that of occu- 
pancy and use, but that that title 7s adso/ute and unalien- 
able except by the free act of the occupant. 

Then suppose we go to the farmers of this country, 
not with a proposition to tax anybody, but to abolish 
taxation, by abolishing all excuse for taxation. Make 
one bold stroke for liberty, by abolishing everything 
which restricts liberty. Then go to the home- 
less and friendless toilers of this world working for a 
bare pittance, with even this pittance taken away to 
pay rent, and tell ¢#em all this; and tell them, too, that 
you propose to break the power of the landlord by ig- 
noring the landlord. The conditions are ripe, 
in both city and country for a movement which will 
sweep into oblivion the dark clouds of slavery which 
have obscured the sky and shut out the sunlight of 
freedom. Those conditions are like the dry grass of 
autumn, and only require a spark to kindle a flame that 
will spread until every despotism on the face of the 
earth is obliterated. I had hoped that this Single-tax | 
conference would have applied that spark. But no! 
We must wait. i 

Chicago, II]. 


WAY DID. EELOSE, INTEREST: £[N THE 
SINGLE-TAX ? 


BY A, P. BROWN, 


Well, perhaps I ought not to have done so, but here 
are the reasons, which have long been kept back be- 
cause it seemed like presumption in me to bring them 
forward, and because so doing might possibly be con- 
strued as an unfriendly attack upon some one, but 
above all lest it might obstruct and hinder by so much 
as a straw’s weight the coming of what seems to me to 
be an inexpressibly better system of taxation than the 
present inequitable, immoral, no-system under which 
we all suffer. 

But, as any good cause can bear and may even be 
profited by fair criticism, it seems needless to keep 
back. 

First, then, I took it to mean altogether too much. 
It seemed like a great moral and religious reform move- 
ment that while going very far to abolish poverty and 
want by creating and opening new and extensive op- 
portunities and channels for all sorts of industry, 
would accomplish a most vital and far reaching refor- 
mation in individuals. Not only would it go far, as it 
seemed to me, toward curing the want and pain of the 
world, but by the uplifting power of a great moral idea 
attack greed and shortsighted selfishness and bring 
men and women everywhere to a clearer and higher 
recognition of the meaning of life and the nobility of 
altruistic, self-sacrificing regard for others, and in 
this view it seemed like a veritable regeneration and 
inspiration from the Unseen. 

I find instead, and very sadly be it said, a political 
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movement managed 
methods and on considerations of political expediency, 
engineered by men perhaps too scrupulous and person- 
ally upright, certainly (and to their credit be it said) 
too inexperienced in the ways and wiles of practical 
politics to take full advantage of that system whose 
purification so good an authority as Senator Ingalls 
declares to be an “iridescent dream.” 

Were it necessary to specify, I would cite the princi- 
pal exponent of the movement, who, speaking in Liver- 
pool, said: “It is the old, old story, and no wonder, for 
property in land is just as absurd, just as monstrous, as 
property in human beings,” a quotation from memory 
and to which I heartily and devoutly say amen. 

But a little later we find the same authority writing 
in the “Standard”: “Idonot know the man who Mr. 
Pentecost refers to who was willing to impoverish him- 
self rather than take part in the iniquity of owning va- 
cant land by taking it in payment of a debt. 

But I certainly think that on Mr. Pentecost’s statement 
he has more sentiment than sense.” But why “more 
sentiment than sense,” good friend ? 

Is it not sense to have a sentiment against owning 
that which is “just as absurd, just as monstrous, as 
property in human beings?’ Or had the law of right 
been abrogated and the moral universe changed front 
in the intervening forty or fifty days? And however 
this may or may not be, will not the world have the 
sense to see that if we do not obey our moral senti- 
ments, even at some loss and cost, we do not care very 
much for them after all? These questions are not 
asked in any spirit of hostility, but in profound sorrow. 

If I learned any lesson from “ Progress and Poverty,” 
it was that private property in land is wrong—not 
merely impolitic but wrong, and if our principles are 
not for use, what are they for? 

May we lay them aside for paltry dollars, or to gain 
favor with a- political party whose history for thirty 
years is a stronger argument for the doctrine of “ total 
depravity ” than any I ever heard the theologians ad- 
duce? 

Again, take the article by the same author in the 
“Standard” of December 28, 1889. The pith of it allis 
an effort to show that the cause is gaining recognition 
and indorsement from respectable, well-to-do people; 
those who have little cause to quarrel with existing 
conditions, having realized large amounts by private 
speculation in land—one lot bought for $50 and sold 
for $1,500 being cited in illustration. I can only re- 
gard the declaration as a very grave error, evenin a 
‘purely political light. Toillustrate: Iam an ardent 
Prohibitionist, get up meetings and introduce lecturers 
in “ringing speech,” and I confide to one of these that, 
being interested in a saloon in the basement of the hall 
building in which we meet, I have within a few months 
dispensed forty barrels of whisky at a profit of 2,900 
per cent. And what should I think of the political sa- 
gacity of the lecturer who should publish the story in 
the “ Voice,” or of the editor who admitted it to the 
columns of the organ of the movement? ‘Then if the 
lecturer and the editor were one and the same person? 
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_ We approach absurdity. Let us have recourse to a 
quotation from Increase D. O’Phace, Esq., whose ba 
have before now appeared in your columns: 


A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 
O’ on that we niet our PEED Ies gee can 


An’ ef a man can, w’en sinus ew riz er 
Eat up his own words, it’s a marcy it is so. 

Enough, Whatever this movement is, it certainly is — 
not what I took it for, 

It has been made to involve ballot reform,sothatthe — 
people might more truly express their will toreform — 
and reduce the tariff ;—so that if finding that measure a 
to work well they might in due time reduce the duties _ 
still further ;—so that they might eventually do away ~ 
with the tariff altogether, if they dared ;—so that all ~ 
taxes might be placed wholly on the value of land, if 
the managers should not preferan income tax ;—sothat — 
the monopoly of land should become the property of — 
the State, with a capital S ;—so that the value of the — 
monopoly, less the salaries and perquisites and pick- 7 
ings and stealings of the politicians might be returned _ 
to the people in freer bridges, transportation, and the ~ 
like ;—so that the inalienable right of the individual to a 
the soil might, if not asserted and secured, at least be 3 
partially compensated for, according to the managing — 
politicians’ ideas. There is already too much “so that” 
about this scheme, but it is only a fraction of what is 
logically involved. 

So that the voter will vote right he must be in- 
structed ;—and sothat he may be instructed there must 
be a good system of schools ;—and so that we may have 
this there must be general intelligence;—so that 
people must be well born ;—so that the subordination of 
woman must cease ;—so that there will be no enforced, _ 
unwilling, or unwelcome maternity. Sothatopens up — 
the whole woman question, underlying which is sub- ~ 
sistence, which brings us to the freedom of access to ~ 
the unused matter of the universe, which we set out to — 
secure, but long since lost sight of in “practical politics. 4 

Then the reckless, selfish scramble for office and ~ 
shameless wasting of the surplus, taxed out of the © 
poorer, harder worked, least prosperous of the people, 3 
by the politicians at Washington, have been an object — 
lesson to me. a 

I am terrified. Would I dare trust the enormous — 
sums to be raised by the confiscation of ground rents in q 
the city of New York, for example, to the politicians — 
of New York? : 

Nay, verily! The temptation is too great already. 
To trust a sheep with a hungry tiger of the Tammany — 
or any other stripe, would be wisdom itself in com- — 
parison. : 

Then we have the spectacle of the national Govern- fS 
ment spending, or proposing tospend, millions ofdollars — 
in war preparations, and I ask myself whether it matters 
much by what scheme of taxation the funds for such a 
purpose are to be extorted from the producers? And 
thus my thought has trundled on tillit most clearly rec- 
ognizes the sham. and shame of politics and the es- 
sential immorality of any coercive government. ~ 
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So ever; when one begins to question his founda- 
_ tions he goes on until he reaches what seems to him 
; firmer ground. And here it is: I have no more any 
country but the world, recognize no church but all man- 
_kind. There is nowhere any holy temple but the hu- 
_man body, and there is no religion but the love that 
-worketh no ill to his neighbor. In the light of 
_ these bright and basic truths the sentiment of mere 
_ patriotism, the superstition of a coercive government, 
_ and the fiction of outside authority melt and fade and 
flee like mist before the sun. With me and for me 

these effete ideas have completed their work, and with 
_ other long buried illusions are laid gently, almost re- 
_ gretfully away, even as shadows vanish never to re- 
Bturn. 

Jersey City. 


- “PROTECTIONIST” SINGLE-TAX AUTHORITY. 


BY ALFRED S, HOUGHTON, MD.* 


a 


The men whom Henry George stigmatizes as forming 

_ the “protectionist” faction of the United Labor Party 
_ are free traders in the sense that free trade means the 
_ complete abolition of all restrictions upon that form 

_ of production which is called trade. 

_ They agree with Henry George that :— 
| True free trade, in short, requires that the active factor of 
_ production, labor, shall have /ree access to the passive factor of 
| production, land.—‘ Protection or Free Trade?”—page 309. 
By free access they understand that land not already 
_ in use shall be free; that is, open without restriction 
_ to the use of any one who desires to useit. Believing 
_ in that sort of free trade, they are opposed to a tariff for 
| _ revenue, yet strange to say, the only “free traders” 
_ recognized by Henry George in public life to day are 

those who favor a tariff for revenue. 

_ The so-called “protectionists” agree with Henry 
_ George that :— 
: _ American revenue reformers delude themselves if they imagine 
__ that protection can now be overthrown in the United States by a 
- movement on the lines of the Cobden Club.—‘‘ Protection or Free 
_ Trade ?”—page 247. 
_ They agree with Henry George that :— 

Those protectionists are right who declare that protection is the 
only justification for a tariff and the advocates for ‘‘a tariff for 
_Tevenue only” have no case.”—‘‘ Protection or Free Trade?” 
_ —page 86. 
| Their preference for a purely protective tariff arises 
_ from two convicitons :— 

_ 1. That it would necessitate some other method of 
_ faising public revenues than the unconscious way in 
_ which a tariff for revenue operates. | 

2. That so long as our present system of land tenure 
continues, and so long as the tendency of wealth to 
- accumulate in the hands of the few endures, free com- 
_ petition is impossible and it is wise to restrict compe- 
tition as far as possible to those who support, reside 
under, and are amenable to the laws of our national 
authority. 

They agree with Henry George that :— 


<2 Secretary of the National Committee of the United Labor Party, 
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It will not help a man to drive off one robber, if another, still 
stronger and more rapacious, be left to plunder him.—‘ Protection 
or Free Trade?”—page 285. 

The robber that takes all that is left is private property in land. 
—Page 285. 

It is surely wiser in him to fight them one by one than all to- 
gether. And the robber that takes all he has left ts the one 
against whom his efforts should first be directed —Page 322. 


For even after protection is abolished, the public 
debt paid, and the currency reformed, they agree with 
Henry George that :— 


These things, some of which are conspicuous in our country and 
some in another, cannot account for that impoverishment of labor 
whichis to be seen everywhere. They are the lesser robbers, and to 
drive them off is only toleave more for the great robber to take.— 
‘* Protection or Free Trade ?”—page 286. 


They believe that freedom in competition can only 
arise from that freedom of contract which springs from 
free access to land: 


They agree with Henry George that :— 


While I have never hesitated to avow myself an out-and-out 
free trader, I have, at the same time, always declared that I con- 
sider any question of tariff as of trivial importance, compared with 
the question of restoring to men their natural rights to land, and it 
would seem to me little short of treason to the greater principle to 
provoke division in its support, by thrusting forward the smaller 
principle. Let Mr. Ford attach to the tariff question what 
importance he may ; what does it amount to as compared with the 
question of the continuance of the injustice which he has over and 
over declared in the language of Bishop Nulty to be a crime and a 
blasphemy? Let him ask himself whether the man and 
the paper that have preached the gospel of the land for the people 
on two continents so long and so well, shall now, when the stand- 
ard is raised and theissue is joined, stand paltering about the tariff. 
—|Editorial of Mr. George in the ‘‘ Standard,” August 27, 1887. 


THE SINGLE-TAX CASE. 


BY W. G. SELLERS, 


It is strange that you cannot see that in opposing 
the Single-tax you are fighting the battles of the monop- 
olists, who seem not to have the courage to fight their 
own battles. 

You sneer at it as “a political movement” and say: 
“Our non-politician Single-tax friends ought to begin 
to understand the situation,” but you do not explain 
how a just system of taxation can be substituted for 
an unjust one except by political action. 

Not believing in government, you cannot consistently 
be a politician, but any one who advocates the Single- 
tax cannot consistently be a “non-politician.” And it 
is only common sense for them, as long as the people 
are not prepared for the organization of a party based 
upon their ideas, to give their support toa party whose 
leaders contend that “unnecessary taxation is unjust 
taxation,” even though they do not yet see that all taxa- ~ 
tion upon that which is justly the property of its pos- 
sessor is unnecessary and unjust. 

I have as low an opinion as any one of the mere 
office-huckstering politician, but you know very well 
that Mr. George is not one of these. While looking 
down from your assumed height of superiority, do not 
forget that the men who achieved American indepen- 
dence, and those who abolished negro slavery, as weil 
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as many others who in previous times have assisted in 
human advancement, were politicians. 

It is well for humanity that such practical reformers 
as Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln, and Henry 
George, men with an ambition to be something more 
than mere scolds, and to do something to advance the 
cause of liberty and justice, occasionally arise to lead 
them forward. 

Men of your disposition, whose forte lies in preach- 
ing to and at people—in finding fault with everybody, 
including those engaged in endeavoring to benefit the 
people as well as their enemies—are useful in helping 
to awaken the people from the lethargy of conservat- 
ism, but you are sometimes very unjust to others who 
are fighting for justice as zealously, and, I think, 
more intelligently, than yourselves. 

For instance, in your issue of July 24, you say of Mr. 
George: “He has taken his place among politicians 
and monopolists as their friend, associate, and de- 
fender.” 

I think it would puzzle you to point out any monop- 
oly that he has defended. With respect to the basic 
monopoly of all monopolies—land monopoly—he is far 
more radical and sweeping than yourself, for he de- 
mands practical destruction of individual property in 
land, while you confine yourself to a demand for the 
“cessation of property in vacant land.” 

I give you credit for liberality in publishing the four 
Single-tax letters in your issue of July 17, but it seems 
to me you entirely fail to meet the arguments con- 
tained inthem, for personal denunciation of Mr. George 
and of Single-tax “politicians” is no argument. 

The question how to remove injustice must be de- 
cided by reason, not by vituperation. What is its 
cause, and how may that cause be removed? That is 
the question. It seems plain to me that you have 
adopted ideas in this matter that will not bear the test 
of reason. For instance, you say of the Single-tax, that 
it “threatens neither rent nor interest,’ and speak of 
rent and interest as the /oad that makes the workers 
slaves. Now, using those terms as they are defined by 
Mr. George, they are not a “load,” and it is not desira- 
ble that they should be threatened. The dispute here 
arises partly from using the terms in a different sense. 

Using “rent” to mean that part of the product in 
excess of what labor and capital could produce from 
land of no value, it would be no object to destroy it, 
for the only way to do so would be to decrease the 
value of the.product so that labor and capital 
. would have no more than before. 
interest, or return for the use of capital. The only 
way to destroy it would be to destroy the productivity 
of capital. This could only be done by reducing the 
joint product of labor and capital, and labor would be 
no better off than before, for interest is only that part 
of the product produced by capital. In fact, labor 
would be far worse off, for as capital is produced by 
labor, it is to labor’s interest that it should be product- 
ive, or it would have no value, and the labor producing 
it would receive no pay. 

I agree with you that money monopoly should be 


The same is true of - 
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done away with, tidueh we onan not agree entirely 
as to the means of accomplishing it, but this would not — 
destroy interest, for interest is the earnings of capital, 
Money only draws interest because it is exchangeabl 
for houses and machinery and plows and horses, etc., 
that earn interest—that is, produce it. os 
The wrong lies not in the existence of rent, but in the - 
stealing of rent—its appropriation by those not justly — 
entitled to it. Give it to the people, who produce it, — 
and it will become a benefit instead of a burden. | : 
Let capital be possessed by its producers, as it will 
be when land monopoly is destroyed, and interest will — 
go to those to whom it justly belongs—the producers © 
of the capital. This will be no injustice to others, for, 
but for the labor of its producers, the capital would 
not have existed, and the interest would not have been ~ 
produced, Rent and interest are both indirectly pro- 
duced by labor. It is no more to the interest of labo e 
that they should be destroyed, than that wages, the 
direct product of labor, should be destroyed. And itis 
impossible to destroy either without impairing or o 
stroying production. 
You evidently use the word rent not in the sense oe | 
return for the use of land, whether actually paid toa — 
non-using proprietor or retained by the user of the 
land, which is the sense in which it is defined by Mr 
George, but only in the narrrower sense in which it i 
commonly used, meaning payment from the land use 
to the owner, which I call stealing or misappropriatio 
of rent. 
Single-taxers would agree with you that rent in this — 
sense is unjust, and we believe that the Single-tax 
would effectually do away with this misappropes a ‘ 
of rent completely. 
And besides, it would, by destroying all incentive to. a 
land speculation, greatly reduce the proportion of the : 
product taken as rent and increase the proportion of f 
wages. 
I believe that the same thing would ‘colside rae 
reduce interest also, for the opportunity to “inves 
money in land” and thus obtain an “unearned incre- 
ment” would no longer exist. 
San Francisco. 


The Address, 


A BACKWARD LOOK AT THANKSGIVING. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED pe i$ NOVEMBER 30, 1899. a 
: au) 
The beauty and charm of religion, to my mind, are 

in the sincerity of those who profess and practiceit. — 

am not one of those who believe that all religion is odiou a 

and that all religious persons are hypocritical. There is, 

to me, a certain charm about religion, apart from it 
poetry and sentiment, when it is believed and a praees 
by genuinely sincere. persons. 

No characters in history or iteeatoe are more fas 
cinating to me than the old Hebrew prophets espe 
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cially Elijah, Jeremiah, and Amos, They charm me by 
the earnest reality of their lives. They were entirely 
unlike the priests of their days, who were conventional 
and professional; who were, in fact, like the priests 
and clergymen of our day, with some exceptions— 
worldly, easeloving, pleasure- See not very, consci- 
entious, not very good, men. 
You should never confound a prophet with a priest. 
_ A priest is always conservative. A prophet is always 
_tadical. A priest is always orthodox. A prophet is 
always a heretic. Priests are turned out in batches, 
- all cut by the same pattern, and in large numbers, like 
-ready made clothing. Prophets are original models, 
and only come one at a time, like things you see in the 

Patent Office. The priests hate the prophets and try 
_ todestroy them. The phophets worry the priests and 

make their lives miserable by telling the truth, some- 

times very rudely, which a conventional priest or clergy- 
_ man dreadsmore than sin. The priestsand the Peete 
4 - are always at logger-heads. 

_A more contemptible class of men are not to be 
Ground than the old Jewish priests, seven or eight hun- 
dred years before Christ, nor a more admirable class 

D than the prophets of the same period. They were 
_ really grand men who, by their sincerity, their reality, 
_ made religion a something worthy of respect. 

- Who can help admiring John the Baptist, with his 
_ garb of camel skin and simple diet, living in the desert 

and thundering forth his denunciations against the 
_ shams and hypocrisies of his day and generation? 

I know that these Old Testament personages are 

largely mythical, and I speak of them merely as types, 

- ascharacters in legendary literature, if you like. 
__ Who can help admiring Savonarola, flaming out 
against the falsities of the Church and the frivolities 
of society? or George Fox, going about England clothed 
in leather without and, as he believed, filled with the 

_ Holy Ghost within? or John Bunyan, spending twelve 
_ years in jail, and refusing liberty when it was offered 
_ him at the price of silence? 

I confess to a very strong admiration for all these 
men, and others of their kind, the greatest of whom 
was Jesus. You may say, and truly, that they were 
_ swayed by superstitions, harmful, if you please, but 

they were superstitions which meant something to 
them. They did not go about from place to place, or 
stand up before the people, mechanically mouthing and 
muttering a lot of words which they got from books, 
_ and which had long since ceased to mean anything in 
“particular to anybody in particular, as all mere priests 
and clergymen do. When one of our priests or clergy- 
_ men goes through his little piece on Sunday, the same 
“little piece that has been said for hundreds of years by 
"thousands of priests, it means so little to him, it enters 
into his thoughts and emotions so slightly, that he may 
all the time be thinking of some lady’s eyes in the 
congregation or of whether his latest speculation in 
land or stock is likely or not to prove successful. 

This was not true of the great teachers who have 
marked epochs in the history of religion. They taught 
doctrines which many of us now think we know to be 
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superstitious ; but they believed what they taught, they 


were in earnest, they were real. 

And not only is this true of these famous men. It 
is also true of many obscure persons in our own, and 
in every, day. I havea few friends who are Christians, 
and whose earnestness and sincerity are beautiful to 
see. There is a charm about their genuineness, and a 
sweetness in their lives, which the apparent absurdi- 
ties and immoralities of their ceeed have not been 
able to destroy, that are very pleasing to me. 

And as I feel toward these famous old religious heroes 
and the few Christians whom I know who are like 
them, so I feel toward the men who first established 
the custom of setting apart one day in the year for 
Thanksgiving. The people, our Puritan forefathers, 
had their faults, some of which were as bad as crimes, 
but they had one virtue that outweighs a thousand 
faults such as theirs—faults peculiar to religious peo- 
ple—they believed something sincerely, stubbornly. 

Their God was a great big Puritan, booted and 
spurred, and armed with a blunderbuss, a God who fed 
on the flesh and drank the blood of his enemies; a God 
who hated kings, and Baptists, and Quakers, and Catho- 
lics, and witches; but they believed in him. They did 
not apologize for him. They did not declare that some 
day he was going to reform. They believed that he 
steered the Mayflower to these shores, that he’spared 
the lives of the few of their company who did not 
perish with cold and hunger, and when they gained a 
foothold on this soil they met together in their plain 
little meeting-house, with a hymn-book in one hand 
and a gun in the other, and celebrated their first Thanks- 
giving day. 

As we look back upon their experiences, it appears 
to some of us as if they had very little to be thankful 
for; it seems as if their God led them over a pretty 
rough road; but it did not seem soto them. They were 
genuinely thankful, for it was part of their belief that 
the more God loved them the worse he treated them. 

In imagination I look into one of those early Puritan 
meeting-houses and see a little company of worshipers 
devoutly kneeling before their terrible God, and thank- 
ing him for not making it any harder for them than 
he did, and I declare that I feel like taking off my hat 
to their memory. I have no more respect for their God 
than I have for Captain Kidd, and I understand how 
hateful were many of their traits of character, but their 
Thanksgiving day was a genuine religious observance, 
and that part of it I like. 

But when I turn from those dangerous but rugged 
and grand old religious fanatics and tyrants to the 
men of today who are carrying on, as a mere matter of 
form, a weak and meaningless imitation of their Thanks- 
giving day, I am possessed by feelings very nearly akin 
to contempt an anger. 

Two hundred years ago Thanksgiving day was a 
spontaneous and heartful religious observance. Today 
it is an artificial affair, brought on by proclamations 
from State officials. If there is any God the old Thanks- 
giving day might have been pleasing to him, because it 
was sincere; but our Thanksgiving day must be an of- 
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fense to him, because it is largely a form and a sham, 
In the old days most of the people were really religious. 
No proclamation was necessary to get them to go to 
church. In our day most of the people are skeptics, 
even most of the few who gotochurch. In spite of 
the proclamations they generally avoid the religious 
services. The day is spent in attending games, going 
to the theatre, eating turkey and cranberries, and, in 
too many cases, getting drunk. 

I sometimes wonder what a Zulu would think if he 
should happen to be in the United States on Thanks- 
giving day, without knowing anything about our re- 
ligion, and some one should tell him that it is one of 
our sacred days—made sacred by the proclamation 
of God’s man at Washington, at Albany, at Trenton, 
and at other state capitals. First, he would hear the 
small boys biowing tin horns and beating drums in the 
early morning. Then he would go to a Catholic church 
and watch the performance of the mass; or to a Protes- 
tant church where he would see the pulpit platform 
piled high with pumpkins and other things, and hear 
the minister praise God for all the misfortunes that 
have not befallen us. Then he would witness a cali- 
thumpian parade of antiques and horribles. Then he 
would go to a foot-ball game, or to a special vaudeville 
matinee, and at night he would have to pick his way 
home, bruised and battered by the drunken men who 
had staggered against him. When he got back to Zulu- 
land, I fancy he would have as strange a story to tell of 
‘the manner in which we worship God as our mission- 
aries have to relate of heathen religions. 

In the old days the Church had wooden meeting- 
houses and a granite faith. Today she has marble 

meeting-houses and a wooden faith. In the old days 
God was a big man who could hear, and see, and talk, 
and do. Today he is a mere some-thing-or-other, with 
never an eye or an ear, dumb and helpless. In the old 
days men fell on their knees in prayer, beseiging the 
throne of power and grace, and believed that God heard 
them. Today the minister prays as a matter of form 
at eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, the congregation 
hardly bowing their heads during the perfunctory per- 
formance. In the.old days religion was nine-tenths 
reality. Today it is nine-tenths form and sham. 

In view of what is involved in these contrasts, I de- 
clare that I have no respect for our Thanksgiving day 
as a religious festival. 

I do not deny—nay I affirm—that it is a good thing 
for the people to have one.day in the year wherein 
_ separated families come together about one common 
table to renew their loves, revive their old associations, 
and mingle their laughter or their tears. The exigen- 
cies of life generally tear parents and children, and 
brothers and sisters, far apart when the children reach 
maturity, and it is more than well if they get together 
once a year and stay the process of family disintegra- 
tion as much as is possible, by looking into each other’s 
faces and touching hands and hearts. This is the one 
charming and wholesome thing about our Thanksgiv- 
ing day. 

It is enough to warm the coldest heart to think of 
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how the speeding trains, last week, like flying shuttl 
wove together for a single day the frayed threads o 
thousands of families. Happy was the laughter ce 
rippled o’er the land last Thursday, at family reunions, — 
and sweet was the pleasure of the sorrow that distilled a 
itself in tears at the memory of other days, and at the 4 
sight of empty chairs beside the family board. So fa 
as we know there is but one life to live, and blessed are 
we if we can preserve whatever of love was generated 
in the days when we were young, days that never can 
be spent but once, and the like of which we never can 
know in after life. 

There is only one black-winged spectre that hovers — 4 
over this scene of family joys, and domestic Sorrows — 
so tender that they, too, are almost joys. It is tha 
spectre that is generated in the mists and miasma 
that hang like a pall over all those low marshes in so 
ciety where the defrauded poor live. J 

The other day I went through the old Five Pointe 
neighborhood in New York, as I often do, to keep my > ; 
heart beating in sympathy with my brothers and sister 
who go through the mockery of living there, to keep 
me from forgetting that they are there, day and night 
winter and summer, in their ignorance, degradation 
and filth; while Iam so much better off—a good for. 
tune that I feel to be a kind of disgrace. And as 
passed through the dirty alleys that lead to those dread 
ful rear tenements, and peared up the dark stairways ~ 
that conduct to those horrible abodes of the damned, — 
I thought of Thanksgiving day, and my heart turned to © 
lead, and I grew sick, as I reflected that it could mean ~ 
nothing, absolutely nothing, worse than nothing, to the — 
cruelly outraged creatures who live in those holes, lik 
maggots in the cavities of carcases. | 

There the whole family sleep in one cubby-hole, per 
haps the very one in which they cook andeat. Ther 
they have no such word as “comfort” in the language 
There they have no place to wash themselves ; no suc 
privilege as privacy. There not one little flower has a _ 
chance to grow in the heart. There they haveno time — 
to think or love. 

Thanksgiving? What have they to be thankful for 
That they are no worse off? They could not be worst 
off and live. That place of horrors is the bottom roun 
of the ladder. Below that is the abyss. They can b 
no worse off. They can only be better off—by dying. 

Sometimes, when I go up Fifth avenue, and out 
through the park and see the splendid houses, the gor 7 
geous equipages, the handsome men, the beautiful wo- 
men, and the sweet, clean, pretty children, and breathe 
the pure air, and look at the foliage, the grass, the flow- 
ers, I doubt my doubts. I say to myself: “I have had 
a nightmare, a nightmare of unbelief. Surely there is 
a God who gives all these good things, and makes it so 
worth while to live.” . 

Then I go to Mulberry street, where the italian 
are; to Mott street, where the Chinamen are; to F 
syth street, where the Jews are; to Cherry stre 
where the Poles and Russians are, all brothers a 
sisters to those on Fifth and Madison avenues; I go 
these places and see not one handsome man, not on 


“% 
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“beautiful woman, not one pretty child; but men with 
_ toughened visages, women with leathery skin, and chil- 
_ dren with wrinkles in their faces. 


I see them swarm- 


_ ing in an out of their cellars and garrets, up and down 
their filthy stairs, across and across their dirty streets, 
_ like cock-roaches, like tumble-bugs; and I say to my- 


self: “No, no! Alas, it is no nightmare. 


Iam awake. 


_ There is no God ; there cannot be; not for this part of 
the town at all events.” 


Oh, it is so much better to- believe there is no God 


_ than to believe there is one who can be so kind to the 
_ people up town and so forgetful of these creatures down 


atthe bottom. Itisso much better to believe that Christ 


did not rise from the dead than to believe that he could 


sit up yonder somewhere, taking his ease, while this 


j raff of human vermin need that he should use his al- 


~~ 
- 


_ mighty power in his behalf. 


call me irreverent without protest. 


_ lam only a Pessimist regarding the present. 


* 


the past. 
_ delicate forms and finer flesh than they once had. The 


‘a 
: 


Do not call me irreverent. I will not allow you to 
I have too much 
reverence to believe that God is a cruel monarch who 
cares for nothing but to have the taxes paid, or that 
Christ has changed into a heartless aristocrat. 


Most of us have something to be thankful for, I most 


of all, but it is a mockery to talk of a national Thanks- 
_ giving while we have a national system of society that 


precipitates so many human dregs to the bottom of the 


- social cup. 


And yet you must not think I am wholly a Pessimist. 
I am an 
Optimist regarding the future. When I think of the 
present in national affairs, 1 cannot arouse myself to 
the point of giving thanks. I am not thankful that 


~ Benjamin Harrison and John Wanamaker are in power. 
- I am not thankful for the McKinley bill. 
_ thankful that our money affairs are in such a snarl 
that it is almost certain that we are at the beginning 


I am not 


of weeks and months of untold misery for the poor. 
But I am thankful that I believe the tendency of all 


evils is to cure themselves. 


I do not know why it is so, but I believe that the 


- movements of society, like the movements of what we 
call matter, are always toward the development of 

higher and happier forms of life. 
is better to live in today than it ever was before, and I 
believe that if you and I, who are in middle life, live 
_ out our three score years and ten we shall see a wonder- 
_ ful improvement in the conditions under which we live. 
I believe that we are in one of those periods, which 
| come at times, in which events shape themselves very 
_ rapidly. 


I believe the world 


I believe that the next generation will have 
more reason to be thankful than we have, as we have 


_ more reason to be thankful than our fathers had. 


I think we shall pass through terrible scenes of suf- 


_ fering and bloodshed, and that such convulsions will 
delay the betterment. 


But they cannot prevent it. 
Happier days will come in spite of political tyrants, 


_ industrial plutocrats, and crazy mobs. 


This belief of mine is based on all that we know of 
The very beasts of the forests have more 


flowers of the fields exhale a sweeter perfume than 
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they once emitted. Man is nobler than he once was. 

It is possible for an individual to be rationally pessi- 
mistic on his own account, because present conditions 
make it questionable for some persons whether it is 
worth while to live; although a wise man will avoid 
Pessimism, if possible, as he would the plague. But I 
think it is hardly possible for a sane person, capable of 
thinking in large circles, to be pessimistic concerning 
the race. Itis possible to rationally question why there 
ever should have been a human race, or why it should 
continue. But since it is here and is likely to continue 
for thousands of years, it seems to me quite plain that 
it is going on to betterment. And this is a happy be- 
lief, 

The end of my story is this: 

Thanksgiving day, as obsetved by the Church and 
the State, is an egregious sham. But there is no rea- 
son why most of us should not be able to be thankful 
every day. If we have health, if we are not abjectly 
poor, if wecan think a little, if there is some one whom 
we love, and if it should still further happen that this 
some one loves us, if we can be of some use in making 
things, or doing things, or saying things that add to 
the happiness of others, life may not, indeed, be gay, 
but it may have in it much more of happiness than of 
pain ; it may be one long Thanksgiving day. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side oniy of their paper. 


For A HALL For Mr. PENTECOosT.—Since last week, when the 
amount of the guarantee fund was $236.15, the following sums 
have been received: John Marsden, Gouldsville, Vt., 35 cents; F. 
Lake, Dunkirk, N. Y., $1; John Nieman, New York, $1; W. B.A., 
$1; J. A., $1; T. G. Gauthey, $1; Caroline Kribs, Otter Lake, 
Mich., $1; L. Meyer, $10; total, $252.50. On Sunday evening 
next, December 7, or on the following Sunday evening, F. C. Leu- 
buscher, the treasurer, will ask the New York audience to contribute 
to the fund. Out-of-town people who wish to put something to the 
fund are asked tosend in their subscriptions before January 1. 

J. W. SULLIVAN, 
Twentieth Century, 4 Warren street, New York. 


‘““Minp Your Own Business” CrITICIseED.—Your discourse on 
the text, ‘‘ Mind Your Own Business,” leads me to ask, What is 
your business? It is to find fault or interfere by criticism with the 
methods adopted by the majority for doing their business. Really 
the only thing you do that is any credit to you is your meddling 
with the business methods of the Republic. The logic of Indi- 
vidualism is, ‘‘ Every fellow tend to his own business, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” This Republic and Republicanism represents 
the doctrine of collectivity; the tendency of the times ; the doctrine 
of progress; that an injury to one is an injury to all; that no man 
liveth to himself ; that itis our business to know how our brother 
lives and what he does, and to assist and protect him, and if you 
please, make him join the procession which considers it a duty for 
each to look after the other. Your Individualism is barbarism. 
Society is no fool. It will do the right thing in the long run, and 
will abolish rent, interest, and other kindred evils when the timeis 
ripe, but this will come by the well understood processes of evolu- 
tion—not by Individualism. ‘The idea you pressed to its limit to- 
day against the Church and the State would send you to the closet 
to think, but never to your printing press or platform. These 
manifestations are meddlesome to a degree, but really the only 
things Ican admire in you. Hail, chief meddler! I salute you, 
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but you don’t dare publish this alongside of your printed discourse. 

You are like all other critics of other people’s business; you don't 

like to have anybody talk back for fear it will interfere with hero 

worship and the flow of ducats. DELMORE ELWELL. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sror! Bur Go On.—Hold! No, go ahead ; but your javelins of 
truth have hit me again. T’o hear you counsel men that ‘‘it is un- 
wise to resort to force,” places you in alignment with Jesus, who 
said, ‘‘resist not evil.” ‘This is the wisdom which the world is in 
need of today. F, KINGsSLeEy. 

Hebron, Neb. 


A VAcAnt House THEORY.—Why do you stop at a vacant land 
theory? How about vacant houses? E. GLARDON. 
New York. 


REsISTANCE.—In your editorial of the 13th of November about 
passive resistance, you say: ‘‘The man who gives apoliceman the 
most trouble is he who does not attack him, and who yet will not 
go with him, unless he is carried.” What would you do if you 
would be arrested in Newark, as Mrs. Parsons was; would you ex- 
press your passive resistance in the same mode as you advise the 
others? I would in such a case not resist at all, or I would use 
active resistance. I. BLocn. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue CAsE 1s Not SupposABLE.—You say, ‘‘Groans and God are 
antitheses, unless Godis ghoulish.” Suppose it were necessary to 
kill a fiendish man, who might groan in the act of dying, to save 
the lives of ten or a hundred good and useful citizens. In this case 
would not God (right) be justified? Would not duty and love and 
charity for the ten or a hundred good and useful citizens demand 
the death of such aman? And would not the groan of the fiend 
and God (good) be consistent justice? W. HupspPEru. 

Atlantic, lowa. 


Business.—The farmers of this section are talking of building a 
railroad from eastern Washington over_to Seattle and the Sound 
country. ‘The reason is this: The wheat crop has been very large 
this year. ‘The railroads claim they have not cars to transport it. 
Elevators, or rather elevator companies, have been organized and 
elevators built, and because the railroads cannot or will not trans- 
port the wheat the elevators are able to buy it at 15c. to 20c. per 
bushel less than they would if the roads would transport it. It is 
generally supposed that the people who own the elevators are 
drawn from the railroads, and that is why the railroads do not fur- 
nish cars. 4 N 51. Cope. 

Spokane Falls, Wash. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, December te 


The following explains itself :— 

To the Nateonal Committee of the Sengle-tax League of the 
United States. 

GENTLEMEN: When, nearly four years ago, I began the ‘‘ Stand- 
ard,” the great need for such a paper in the existing condition of 
our movement seemed to me to make this the most effective way in 
which I could serve the cause. But knowing that there would be 

-other demands on me I did not contemplate devoting myself to this 
work for any length of time. Should the paper prove a financial 
success, I thought it would be an easy matter to free myself from 
the burden of its responsibility and management, while, should it 
not prove a financial success, it was my intention to frankly say so 
and stop it. It did not prove a financial success. While this in- 
creased the strain of carrying it on, it seemed to preclude any re- 
lease except by stopping it, and the disadvantages of stopping the 
“Standard” have hitherto appeared so great, that with the finan- 
cial aid of a few friends, especially Tom L. Johnson, August Lewis, 
and Thomas G. Shearman, it has been carried on till now. 

But the same reason which induced me to Start the ‘‘Standard ” 
—the desire to devote myself in the most effective way to the pro- 
motion of our cause—now urges me to free myself from it. In fact 


_ to increase its income. 


cial success. 


I must do so, not only because of the financial burden, but becaus 
other duties prevent my giving to the paper the attention it call, 
for. From the first I have been unable to devote my full energie 
to it, and for some time past my connection has been little mor 
than nominal, while the calls on me in other directions become mor 
pressing. Such has been the spread of our ideas, and so succes 
fully has our movement passed its earlier stages, that the need o 
the ‘‘Standard” is now less than ever before, though it still occu 
pies a field of great usefulness. And seeing no way by which the — 
burden might be transferred to other hands with the certainty that 
the ‘‘Standard” would be kept in the same course, it was my inten 4 
tion on returning from my recent absence to state through its col- 
umns my inability to continue its publication, and to arrange for 
its stoppage or for its reduction to such form as might be carried 
on within its income. But friends from various parts of the coun- 
try with whom I talked of this at the close of the conference, were C 
so earnest in their protests, that I determined at their suggestion to ; 
lay the matter before your committee. fa 
The idea of these gentlemen was that it would be possible to or 
ganize a stock company with capital enough not only to earry on 
the ‘‘Standard,” but to carry it on more vigorously than I have 
been able to do, and to so enlist the energies of its friends as largely 
Whether this can be done I do not know, 
nor yet do I wish to urge it. But your committee, composed as it is 
of members from all the states, and representing the general body 
of American Single-tax men, can pass upon this matter better and 
more appropriately than I can. My desire is only to consult the 
wishes and judgment of those earnest men and women to whom the 
‘‘Standard” has been ‘‘our paper,” and for whom I have felt that 
my relation with it was that of a trustee. But this I have been un- 
able hitherto to do, not only from a fear that any admission of finan- 
cial weakness in the columns of the ‘‘Standard” would injure the 
paper, but from a repugnance to asking for aid in a business even 
nominally under my ownership. - : 
While I would much rather stop the publication of the ‘ Stand: 
ard” than allow it to pass from my control with any danger of be 
ing diverted from its purpose or suffering a lingering death 
would gladly turn it over to your committee or to any compan 
approved by you. 3 
And while I believe that in’ the charge of ‘hose who could devot 
themselves more entirely to it than I have been able to, and free 
from the financial difficulties that under my control have embar- 
rassed it, the ‘‘Standard” could be much improved and have 
much fairer chance, I think I should also express my doubt whether 
as the organ and advocate of the Single-tax it can ever prove a finan 
It was this doubt that caused me to begin it with such 
resources as I could personally command rather than to strive toe 
list larger capital by means of a joint stock company, and that has 
forbade any attempt to follow suggestions of the kind since made 
tome. In my opinion it would be unwise to expect pecuniary re- 
turn for money invested in carrying on and pushing the “ Stand- 
ard.” So far as I know, no paper of this kind has ever yet proved 
a permanent financial success, and experience does not lead me to 
think that the “Standard” can be an exception. For, no matter 
what be the advance of its cause, a paper that devotes itself to the 
propagation of an idea can expect the continued support of only 
the more active and earnest. And past a certain point at least, the ¥ 
moral success of such a paper is at the expense of its financial suc- 
cess, since the very advance of its cause, by opening a general press 
to the ideas and literature which constitute its Specialty, lessens the 
demand for it and reduces its support. 
But if after consideration and consultation you think that th 
publication of the ‘‘ Standard” in its present form ought to be con- 
tinued, and can be continued, I will turn over the paper to you free 
of debt. And while in order to devote myself to other matters, I 
must rid myself of responsibility for the conduct of the ‘ Standard, 
I will continue to contribute to it from time to time. A 
If your committee does not deem it advisable or find it possib 
to enter on the larger plan which has been proposed, I would 
them, on the suspension of the ‘‘Standard,” which will thus 
forced on me, to undertake the issue of a smaller publication tha’ 
may serve as a means of communication between our active we 
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ers. For while the advance of our cause has largely opened the 
general press to our ideas and literature, this is a feature of the 
_ “Standard” which is most important to keep up, in order to main- 
tain the touch between Single-tax men through the country, and 
through the world. ‘To such a publication I will give whatever facil- 
_ity the ‘‘ Standard” possesses. Yours.truly, Henry GrEorGE. 


_ The secretary’s summary of the situation at Kaweah :— 
To the Edztor of the Twentieth Century :— 
Ina recent issue of your magazine you copied from the San Fran- 
cisco ‘‘ Star” and Los Angeles ‘‘ Weekly Nationalist” some state- 
ments which are untrue, and certainly do Kaweah Colony and its 
_ promoters great injustice. While these statements were confined 
to the papers mentioned they did comparatively little injury, be- 
_ cause of the obscurity and unreliability of their source ; but when 
re-echoed in the TwENTIETH CENTURY, they are at once brought to 
the notice of the world at large. 
Your well established reputation for giving ‘‘ the other side” a 
_ hearing encourages me to trespass a little upon your time and 
_ space in the defense of Kaweah Colony and its promoters. The 
“Star” is an open enemy of Mr. Haskell, and its repeated attacks 
upon the colony are simply vindictive efforts to crush him (Haskell). 
The matter is a personal one between them, and is not worthy the 
' publicity given it in your magazine. The editor of the ‘‘ Star” is 
well known in San Francisco as being reckless in his statements. 
As to the commercial and social standing of Kaweah Colony, the 
_ people of Tulare county are the most competent to speak. I inclose 
herewith ample testimony in regard thereto from leading citizens 
and officials of this county. Further comment-by me on this sub- 
ject is therefore unnecessary. I leave you to judge between said 
testimony and the statements of the ‘‘ Star.” 
In answer to Mr. W. C. Owen’s charge that I had publicly 
stated that Kaweah was not a Socialistic colony, it is a fact that I 
did so state; but Mr. Owen’s desire being only to create a pre- 
_judice against me among the many friends of the colony who are 
avowed Socialists, he did not do me the justice to repeat the quali- 
- fications that accompanied the statement. I said, in substance, 
that ‘‘Kaweah owes no allegiance to any ‘ism,’ whether Social- 
ism, Anarchism, Spiritualism, or Catholicism, the purpose of Ka- 
-weah being to develop true manhood, irrespective of creeds, dog- 
mas, or rituals of any character or kind. That we need as colonists 
_ those who are willing to do unto others as they would be done by, 
this being the essence of all genuine reform.” Mr. Owen has 
_ openly threatened to swamp Kaweah colony through the Socialistic 
movement, and apparently has started in to doso. Why he should 
thus cruelly and recklessly attempt to jeopardize the work and in- 
j terests of hundreds of earnest men and women, who have risked 
their all in Kaweah, and who have families dependent upon them, 
is a mystery to his friends and supporters here and elsewhere. 
Fortunately, Mr. Owen’s attack comes a little too late to be suc- 
cessful. Kaweah is now in possession of ample natural resources ; 
and her faithful ones are erecting the machinery, which operated 
by willing hands, will soon be working out her salvation inde- 
pendent of outside help. She has, moreover, firm friends at home 
and abroad, whose equanimity Mr. Owen’s vindictive assaults can- 
not disturb. 
_ With regard to the case of Thomas Brown, he was not ‘voted 
out of membership,” but wrote his resignation of his own free will. 
_ He has been treated with all fairness, and in accordance with the by- 
laws to which he subscribed when becoming a member. He came 
_ to the colony without the consent of the secretary, at a time when 
the colony was not prepared to receive him. The colony has had 
the greatest difficulty to keep itself from being swamped by mem- 
bers who persisted in coming before being called, and before there 
was a place for them. Mr. Brown will have every penny he in- 
vested in Kaweah returned to him in due course, but he is required 
to conform to the agreement he made when signing the articles of 
membership. 
Mr. Haskell did not force upon the colony his printing plant. It 
was bought by the board of trustees, after it had been appraised by 
a competent printer, who recommended its purchase by the colony. 
This plant was badly needed by the colony ; and as no immediate 
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cash payment was required by Mr. Haskell, he going so far, even, 
as to pay the freight to Tulare county at considerable sacrifice to 
himself, it was an offer that it would have been criminal in the 
board not to have accepted. I do not see that the world at large 
needs this explanation, when an overwhelming majority of the 
members of the colony are satisfied with the action of the board in 
the matter ; but as you ask for it, I take pleasure in giving it. 

The deason for Mr. Gronlund’s not coming to take the secretary- 
ship of the colony, after being elected, is best known to himself, I 
do not think that I am justified in writing, or that you would be in 
publishing, matters that are strictly of a personal and private na- 
ture. Ican say this much, however, that the relations existing be- 
tween myself and Mr. Gronlund are of the most friendly charac- 
ter ; and he is, so far as I know, a friend and well-wisher of the colo- 
ny, among whose members he has many warm friends and admirers, 

Kaweah was established for the purpose of putting into practice 
the theories that so many have been preaching for years. Its pro- 
moters believed that the application of labor and improved ma- 
chinery to the natural resources, and an equitable distribution of 
the results, would solve the industrial problem more quickly than 
years of talking and writing upon the subject. It has made a most 
remarkable record thus far, despite the drawbacks and obstructions 
it has had to encounter. Those who inaugurated Kaweah have 
now the substantial backing of hundreds of noble minded men and 
women, who have unwavering faith in its success. 

The present administration of the colony is indorsed by an over- 
whelming majority of the members upon the grounds, as well as 
abroad. The affairs of the colony are being conducted in conform- 
ity with the by-laws. There are a few, but happily only a few, in 
the colony whose capacity for tearing down overbalances their 
ability to build. These we bear with as philosophically as we can ; 
but when they become willfully destructive of themselves and 
others, means exist within our organism to restrain or expel them. 

Visalia, Cal. J. J. Martin, Secretary, K. C. C. Co. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Liberal League Hall, Halsey street, near Market, 11 a. m.; Brook- 
lyn, Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 
3:30 p. m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Highth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘The 
Parnell Scandal.” 

Newark Branch of the American Secular Union, 124 Market 
street, Sunday, December 7, at 7:30 p. m.: Lewis G. Janes, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, on ‘‘Mr. T. B. Wake- 
man’s Philosophy.” 

Society for Ethical Culture, hallof Harlem Democratic club, 125th 
street.—Sunday evening, December 7: M. Mangasarian, lecturer, 

Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E.D.—Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7, 3 p. m.: Helen H. Gardener, on ‘‘ A Day in Court.” 


Manhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fif- 
teenth street, Friday, December 5, 8 p.m.: Raymond S. Perrin, 
‘* Scientific Basis of Morals.” 

Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, December 14, 7:30 p. m.: 
Robert G. Eccles, ‘‘ Evolution of Chemistry.” Discussion to be 
opened by Dr. E. H. Bartley. 


Proletarian Club, 20 University place.—Tuesday, December 9: 
Dr. R. V. O’Neill on ‘‘ Comments on Albert R. Parsons’s Book,” 


On Sunday evening, December 7, Lee Miller will address the 
Chicago Secular Union at Princess Opera House, 558 West Madisoa 
street. Subject: ‘‘ Tariff Laws and Laws of Trade, considered 
from a Social, Moral, and Economic Point of View.” Seats free. 
Music at 7:45 p.m. Lecture at 8 p. m. 

At the Cooper Union Wednesday evening lectures ; December 
10, Rev. A. B,. Hudson on “‘ Socialism and Christianity”; December 
17, Dr. Houghton on ‘‘ Our Social Difficulties—The Way Out.” 


Newark Liberal League, 167 Halsey street.—Sunday, December 
7,3 p.m.: Ex-Rev. P. Benner on ‘‘ Who Made God?” 


= 
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Literature. 


PITH OF THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES, 


Dr. Abbott, whose moral toes have for some time past been 
peeping through his ecclesiastical shoes, has them trodden on in 
the ‘‘Forum” by President Francis A. Walker. Dr. Abbott modestly 
thinks the monopolists get too much of the wealth which other 
people create. President Walker undertakes to show that they do 
not get much too much. This line of apology is, of course, double. 
It is to maximize the productive work done by individuals who are 
monopolists, and to minimize the gains of monopolies as such. It 
is a serious thing to say, but in his zeal for the monopolies, Presi- 
dent Walker appears slightly indifferent to the truth of history. 
Nothing is more notorious than that immense landed properties in 
America are held by English syndicates. In face of this fact, 
President Walker says that all the wealth produced in America, 
‘with exceptions too inconsiderable to be noted,” is owned by citi- 
zens of the United States.” There never was in history a more 
flagitious deed of gift to favorites than that with which the name 
of the Crédit Mobilier is associated. Yet President Walker says 
‘‘the vast majority,’ whatever that means, of American steam 
railroads received no franchises of any great value at the time. In 
summing up, President Walker says that the improvement of the rela- 
tions between the several classes of the community during the last 
seventy-five years has been without ‘‘ departing from fundamental 
and well approved principles of government or interfering with the 
rights of property.” This statement is not quite so naively untruth- 
ful as the others. But it is very incorrect. The improvement has 
been made by departing from such ‘‘ fundamental and well approved 
principles of government” as protection, conspiracy laws, and laws 
making an establishment of religion, by such gigantic interferences 
with the rights of property as abolishing slavery, suppressing mon- 
asteries, and limiting the power of rack-renting. It has been a 
steady progress in the direction of Anarchism. Dr. Abbott, however, 
does not believe in Anarchism, and President Walker’s article has at 
least the merit of exposing the manifold inconsistencies in his feeble 
plea for letting a little justice into a system founded on rapacity. 


Prince Kropotkin’s ill-judged attempt to refute the Malthusian 
theory by reference to ‘‘intensive agriculture” is answered in the 
“Forum” by C. Wood Davis, sd. ¢zt., ‘‘ The Probabilities of Agri- 
culture.” 


Rev. Washington Gladden is as non-committal as usual in dis- 
cussing the ‘‘ Embattled Farmers,” who since he wrote have ‘‘ fired 
a shot heard round the world.” 


Under the head of ‘‘ French Canada and the Dominion,” W. 
Blackburn Harte draws a heartrending picture of the oppression 
which the Canadian French suffer from their church as a conse- 
quence of stupid loyalty to this institution, and yearns for the day 
when independence or annexation shall enable the Protestant ma- 
jority to whip them for their good. He does not, however, make it 
so clear why the Canadian French should like priestly tyranny any 
better than the French of Paris, the Italians, the Spaniards, or the 
South Americans. This silence, together with what may be seen 
of the French Canadians in the United States, who are no slaves to 
the priests, but very Jacobinical democrats, suggests the suspicion 
that they like Roman tyranny only a little better than that of the 
Orange Britons. 


Rev. Amory D. Mayo writes very interestingly on the Progress 
of the Negro.” Notwithstanding the miserable reconstruction fail- 
ure, which this writer happily characterizes as feeding the starving 
on indigestible cake, the negro, he finds, has made much progress. 
There has arisen a ‘‘ better class” of negroes, who will not engage 
in domestic service or proletarian labor, give the cold shoulder to 
‘‘mean whites” and the grip courteous to whites who are not mean, 
have homes, and accumulate luxuries, Almost all negro children 


learn the three R’s; some fifty to seventy-five per cent receive a’ 


better education. The old slave aristocracy, put to its trumps by 
the recent revolution, has added the virtues of a thrifty bourgeoisie 
to those of a generous nobility, and is not hostile to the negro at all. 
It uses the vagabond gypsy element of the black race as well as 


were not the cause of the solid white South. By all the harmonies — 
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possible, detests that combination of social pride and economic beg- 
gary which characterizes the mean white, and heartily codperates 
with the ‘‘ better class” of negroes in every good work. Enmity — 
to the negro is simply coextensive with the southern ‘‘ Democratic” 
policy, already a very uncertain quantity. All this is extremely © 
good news. But Mr. Mayo labors under two weaknesses almost — 
universal in this age and country—lack of political discrimination — 
and squeamishness about saying what he means. He wants the — 
negro protected in his right to vote, as if the solid negro South © 


of sentiment he ought to advocate the right of miscegenation, but 
this he avoids stating. C. L. JAmMEs. 

The title of a new hovel by Helen H. Gardener, is: ‘Is This 
Your Son, My Lord?” although why her book should have been ~ 
called that ratuer than something or anything else is not quiteclear 
to my mind. It is published by the Arena Publishing Company, 3 
Boston, Mass., and is for sale at this office for fifty cents in paper E 
and one dollar in cloth. It is called a novel, but the story iz con- — 
tains is merely a thread on which are strung a numter of essays in 
the form of conversations upon the subject of religion and the 
question of motives in forming marrias.es. The most disagreeable — : 
character in the book is Fred Harmon, a cold-blooded young hypo- — 
crite with a pharisaical mother. ‘This despicable young man spends — 
his time in playing poker, drinking liquor, visiting houses of ill- 
fame, praying in Salvation Army prayer-meetings, and preparing — 
himself for the priesthood in the Episcopal church, which profes- — ; 
sion he finally adopts because it affords many zesthetic and social — 
advartages. He has two counterparts in the persons of Preston — 
Mansfield and Harvey Ball, the first of whom is a debauchee who 
is honest enough to recognize his own character and confess his — 
baseness, and the other of whom is a fine fellow with a noble char- — 
acter, formed on the basis of Agnosticism in religious beliefs. — 
Maude Stone is the heroine of the book, who is for a time capti- 
vated by the polished and cultivated, but heartless and hypocriti- — 
cal, Fred Harmon, but afterward awakes from her infatuation and — 
marries Harvey Bali. The working out of Maude’s two love affairs 
gives the author an opportunity to express all that she has to say 
on the subject of religious beliefs and manliness in character, and — 
the scenes between the lovers in the book are very weli done, and — 3 
in the case of Maude and Harvey are quite moving. ‘There is a 
disagreeable and very realistic description of the ruin of a young © 
girl by the two Mansfields, father and son, the first of whom after- 
ward dies in all the odor of sanctity and respectability, and the © 
latter of whom finally commits suicide after causing the death of a 
the girl whom he loves, in a runaway accident. The book has been © 
spoken of asa rather radical contribution to the sex question, al- 
though I think it can hardly be considered as such, the sex ques- | 
tion in its larger and most important phases not being discussed at 
all in its pages. Like all of Miss Gardener’s writings; it is worth — 
reading, particularly by persons whose minds have not yet be t 
made up on theological questions, and who are interested in the dis- 
cussion of motives in the formation of marriages. It also contains — 
what, in my opinion, are the characteristic faults of the author, 
namely: a certain flippancy in style that robs her arguments of the 
force they would have if propounded more seriously. H. 0. Pfam 


Books Received: ‘‘ The Voice in Speech and Song,” by Theodore 
E. Schmauk ; John B. Alden, New York. ‘‘ Architecture Under 
Nationalism,” by J. Pickering Putnam ; the Nationalist Educa-— 
cational Association. ‘‘The Evolution of Immorality,” by C. T. 
Stockwell; Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. ‘‘A Pure Souled 
Liar,” * * * Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. ‘‘In Darkest 
England,” by General Wm. Booth; Charles H. Sergel & Co., C 
cago. ‘‘ Flower Talk,” (price $1), pictured by Laura C. Hills 
Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York. ‘‘Two Loyal Lovers,” 
a romance, by Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson ; Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. ‘‘Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor of the State of New York,” from Commission 
Charles F. Peck. ‘‘ Frederick Henry Hedge,” a sermon, by John 
W. Chadwick ; George H. Ellis, Boston. 

The December ‘‘ Arena” contains contributions by Count Tolst i 


Minot J. Savage, Lyman Abbott, Helen H. Gardener, Hamlin G 
land, and Victor Yarros. 
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_ Fine Illustrated Gift Books. 


The following books are beautifully printed from new electrotype plates, especially 
made for this edition on extra fine super-calendered paper, with original illustrations. 
Bound in English vellum cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gold tops, or fine 
half calf. Each book in a box :— 


HYPATIA. By Rev. CuHar.es KINGSLEY. 
40 illustrations, by Philip Goater. - - 


JOHN HALIFAX GENTLEMAN. By Dinan Mutock Craik. 
With 40 illustrations by G. A. Travers. - 8vo; cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


VANITY FAIR. By Wn. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With 287 illustrations from originals by the author. 


8vo; cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4 50. 


8vo ; cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 
eee aes 


Library Editions of Standard Authors 
IN LITERATURE, HISTORY, POETRY AND FICTION, 


in which the greatest care has been taken by the publishers in the press-work, binding, 
paper, and illustrations, especially designed for persons wishing fine editions for the 
library. All are printed on extra super-calendered paper. Fully illustrated. Bound in 
in either vellum cloth, 8vo, leather titles and gilt tops, or finest half calf with gilt tops. 
Including works of— 


BROWNING, DICKENS, HUME, STRICKLAND, 
CARLYLE, ELIOT, LYTTON, SWINBURNE, 
COOPER, FIELDING, RUSKIN, THACKERAY, 


LUX MUNDI. Second American Edition.—Ten English Editions, 
Edited by Rev. CHArtes Gorg, M.A. (Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford). One volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


The great Theological sensation of the day in England. A series of studies in the religion of the in- 
carnation. : ’ 

“We care now only to say so much as shall induce those who read this notice to go at once to the 
book, and to persuade them not to be deterred by what may seem a dry, theological title from the en- 
joyment of a work which we have read with aninterest and absorption which tew books indeed of the 
present day have been able to produce.” —[The Churchman. 


Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular Works to 


United States Book Company, 
Successors to JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
142 to 150 Worth Street, = = s s New York. 


—_IN PRESS. 


Y ARRANGEMENT WITH THE AUTHOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
B Publishing Company will issue a new edition of 


“INQUIRENDO ISLAND.” 


By HUDOR GENONE. 


Read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,” and then take your choice: 


“ A broad burlesque of Christian symbolism. The 


“A singular and unique volume, setting forth the 
book fails from the beginning.’’—Independent. 


folly of Materialism, and seeking to divest religion 
ee Sage aides views and ceremonies.’’—Zion’s 
erald. 


“An ingenious phantasy, in which while exposing 
the weakness associated with manv forms of re- 
ligion, the author reverently exalts what he regards 
as essential truth.”—Episcopal Recorder. 


" A book with a useful purpose.’”’—Congregation- 
alist. 


“A watery book — weak and insipid.” — The 
Church, Philadelphia. 


‘¢Grossly and offensively shocking to taste and 
ropriety — stupid and vulgar blasphemy.” — 
Sea New York. 

‘« The author—an adventurous Atheist—sees only 
mockery and sham in the Christian Church and 
the worship of God.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


- “Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’—New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 


“The prucpose of the book is to elevate the simple 
truths of Christianity.” —Advance, Chicago. 


“Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the 
essential truths of God's universe.” — Christian 
Register. 


‘* A sincerely devotional frame of mind is mani- 
fested in these pages.’’-—New York Tel: gram. 


“Refreshing asa sight of Beulah land itself.”’— 
Hartford Post. 


“ An attack on revealed religion.” —N. Y. Times. 


‘We sympathize with the fear expressed in the 
“postface’ that the effect upon the world may be 
pernicious,’”’—Interior, Chicago. 


(@s~ Send in your orders now. 353 pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


Address Twentieth Century. 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 
Be sure and use tnat old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING Syrup for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 


The following list of books published 
by WootrFaL.L, CLark & ZUGALLA, 
are good value for the money; sent 
prepaid on receipt of price :— 


The German-English and English-German 
Dictionary, 1112 pages. 
The French-English and English-French 
Dictionary, 1122 pages. 
Price $2 per volume, well bound in cloth. 
The purchasers of these Dictionaries will get the 
very best and most for their money. Size of page, 
8x534 inches. 
Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language. 832pp.,cloth, $1, prepaid. 


Too Many Women. 55 pages, paper, roc. 
Can also be obtained of newsdealers through- 
out the country. 


The Physical Law Influencing Sex. 209 
pages, bound in cloth, $1, prepaid. Should 
be read by every married man or woman. 
It explains clearly how the present prepond- 
erance of females can be obviated in the 
coming generation. 


Experimental Science. 740 pages, 680 
illustrations ; cloth, $4, by mail, prepaid. 

Invaluable to the teacher, the student, the ama- 
teur experimenter, the invent: r, the amateur elec- 
trician, the mechanic. Parents should place it be- 
fore their children; as a gift from employer to 
employé. or from parent to child, nothing could be 
more appropriate than a copy of this work. The 
illustrations cost over $10,000, and the book is beau- 
tifully printed on heavy paper. 

Hints on House Building. What todoand 


what not to doin House Building. Clo. soc. 


Square Root Made Easy. Practical hints 
for self-instruction. Cloth, soc. 


Practical Training. Earnest words on an 
important subject. Cloth, soc. 
te" Address all orders to 


WOOLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Temple Court, New York. 


(es Agents wanted in all parts of the country to 
sell our books. 


HE ANTI-CREDIT SYSTEM. 
oO. H. SOLLAU, 

author of the Journeyman’s Trade Certificate, The 
Anti-Credit & Codperative Ind. strial Exchange, 
TheAnti- Credit & Codperative[ndustrial Exe ange 
Labor Certificate. The Ant:-Credit Value Title, 
etc., etc. For particulars address the author at 
295 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wettstein’s Watches 


AGAIN REDUCED! 


Best grade American Stem-winders—in Silverine 
cases, 7 jewels, $7.50; 9 jewels, $8; 11 jewels, $0; 
15 jewels, $10; 15 jewels, adjusted, $15 In 3-ounce 

oin Silver cases, $3.50 more; in 4-ounce, $4.50; 
-ounce, $6, and 6-ounce, $8 more. Being now only 
bij co for best grade, full jeweled, unadjusted 
Watch in 4-ounce case. For best filled Gold, Dust- 
proof, Open-face cases, add $8.50 to above prices in 


Silverine. For same quality. hunting, add $5 to 
$10 more THE 
NEW MODEL *OTTO WETTSTEIN ” 


is unequaled in quality and price. Has 16 jewels, 
Brequet, non-catchable, hair-spring,elegant double 
sunk dial; is finely adjusted, patent regulator and 
all‘modern improvements. In Silverine case, $19 ; 
3-ounce Coin, $22.50 ; 4-ounce, $23.50; 4-ounce Dust- 
Brock, $24; best filled Open-face, Dust-proof, $27. 

ame, Louis XIV., $30. Hunting, $30 to $40. In 
solid Gold cases, up to $150. 

Every watch sent prepaid, subject to approval, 
and cash refunded at option. No one else sends 
out so good goods at such low prices. All filled 
god cases guaranteed twenty totwenty-five years 

y manufacturers and myself. 

Best Watch-work in the world. Overhaul- 
ing, $1; springs, $1; jewels, $1, and returned free, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Have you Salter’s ‘* Ethical Religion ?” 


vi 


ee BOOK OF THE EPOCH. 


A Wonderfully Fascinating Work. 


b 
Cesar’s Column ! 
A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Edmund Bowsgzlbert, M. D. 


One of the most startling and original works ever 
written. The author,a man of wealth and high 
social position, and who writes under a nom de 
plume, presents, in a startlingly original and won- 
derfully fascinating work of fiction, a profound 
study of sociological conditions, and he follows 
these conditions out to what he believes will be 
their inevitable result. The events described in 
the story take place in the year 1088. 


“A wonderfully fascinating book. . .. Will 
hold the attention of the world as no other book has 
held it for years.’”’—[Chicago Saturday Blade. 


““T was unable to lay it down until [had finished 
reading it. It should be read by every farmer in 
the land.”’”—[H. L. Loucks, President National 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


“That our people in this country need arousing 
is unquestionably true, and you have brought for- 
ward a Gabriel’s trump.’’—[Frances E. Willard. 

‘Bellamy looks backward upon what is impos- 
sible as well as improbable. ‘Czesar’s Column’ 
looks forward to what is not only possible, but 
probable.’’—[Milton George, founder of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 


“T have read ‘Ceesar’s Column’ twice, and am 
convinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time. I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’—Corinne S, 
Brown, Secretary Nationalist Club, Chicago. 


‘““A much more powerful book than Mr. Bellamy 
has produced,’’—|Kansas City Times. 


One volume, post octavo, 367 pages, bound in extra 
vellum cloth, $1.25- paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Superstition in all Ages 


BY. 
Jean Meslier. 


a Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years in France, wholly 
abjured religious dogmas, and left as. Zzs 
last wll and testament to his parishioners, 
and to the world, to be published after his 
death, the above work, which he entitled 
‘* CoMMON SENSE.” 


339 pages. Price in paper covers. 50 cents; in 
cloth, $1. In German, cloth, $1. 


Unitarianism. 


Statements sent free on application to Worcester 
P. O. Mission, Worcester, Mass. Books loaned. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


_ The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successful operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished ; liberty, 
equaiity. and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
Eospoecence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C. C, Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


T O K © L oO G Y Complete LADIES GUIDE 

Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 
The very best bookfor AGENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo., 157 La Salle St. , Chicago. 


DIANA, 


CONTAINS 


THE SECRET OF TOLSTOIS 
SONATA,” 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 


“KREUTZER 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by 
BURNZ & Co., 


24% Clinton place, New York. 
G@ Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction. 
Send for circulars. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS ! 

So many of our old subscribers are anxious 
to secure our premium of ‘‘ Wood’s Natural 
History of Mammalia” and Rosa Bonheur’s 
‘‘Ten-color Study,” (see offer on page vI!), 
and they live in localities where they cannot 
get the necessary ~ew subscriber, that we 
have decided to let them have this premium 
for the same amount, $3.80, and we will 
credit them on our books for a year’s sub- 
scription trom the time their last subscrip- 
tion expires. Another brilliant idea is to 
send to a friend the TwENTIETH CENTURY 
for one year, even though he hasn’t sub- 
scribed, and we willsend you the premium, 
which alone, wzthout the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY is worth ten dollars, but which you 
secure, wzth the TWENTIETH CENTURY, for 
$3.80. 

We wonder how many thousands more 
will take advantage of this exceptional offer. 


Do not fail toread W., C. & Z.’s book no- 
tices. All their books are good value for the 
money.—A dv. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Inclosed find draft for two dollars in pay- 
ment of (renewal) subscription for the TwEn- 
TIETH CENTURY. Your paper is rapidly 
forging ahead as the leading Liberal paper 
in America. We all like it here. You deal 
with live issues, and that is what we want. 
Hoping for your success, Iam J. H. GREER, 
Chicago, Ill. 


We should be foolish to offera premium 
which did not more than satisfy our sub- 
scribers. Our future business depends on 
our good faith to those who deal with us. 
Woon’s NAturAL History oF MAMMALIA is 
better, bigger, and brighter than we claim. 


I do not stay awake nights thinking of the 
paper, but at the same time I do regard it 
as one of the brightest and best of the Lib- 
eral journals in existence, and would feel 
very lonesome without its weekly visit.— 
Epwarp RoussEAu, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Select any twelve among the thirty-four 
numbers of the Modern Science Essayist, 
and we will send them to you on receipt of 
but $1. Forthe first serzes alone (fifteen 
numbers) we will charge you but $1. We 
cannot do so well for the second series (nine- 
teen numbers), but we will do the best we 
can and will make it $1.60. Better yet: For 
$2.50 you can get all of the numbers of both 
series (34). Ifordered singly, the thirty-four 
would cost you $3.40. In this way you save 
almost a dollar. ‘ 


Goonwith your valuable work. Although 
I do not agree with you on the God ques- 
tion, yet I admire your spirit and motives 
in the way you argue and defend ‘‘ the other 
side.” I fully believe in your Anarchistic 
philosophy, but lack faith in humanity ever 
working up to that ideal life.—E. W. Goon, 
Holton, Kans. 


We have been much surprised to find how 
many ladies are after our premium. They 
are evidently getting this magnificent work 
and the ‘‘ Ten-color Study,” for a holiday 
present to husband or children. It is the 
most tasty and satisfactory present we know 


handled by dealers. 


December 4, 1890. y 


of, and we hope that thousands more will 
have the judgment to take advantage of 
this opportune offer before it is too late. If 
you wait till too near the holidays we may 
not be able to fill your order in time. 


The TwentietH Century is certainly a 
splendid paper. I think I enjoy the parts 
relating to God the least, but since it has 
stood the strain of the Harman-Heywood 
matter so magnificently, Iam less disposed — 
than ever to criticise what it has to offer.- 
Please accept best wishes for your success. 
—Joun Orru, Boston, Mass. 2 


Some publishers sometimes advertise that 
the prices of their books are foo low to be 
An exception is made 
in our favor. We handle all publications. 

We have never met asingle person who did 
not want to read more of Salter’s writings — 
after having read his ‘‘ Ethical Religion.” 
Cloth, $1.50. ; 


‘I have acted on the suggestion in a recent 
issue of the TweNnTIETH CENTURY that each 
subscriber should try to get one additional 
subscription, and hope that many have done 
likewise.—M. R. Levy, Pueblo, Col. 


“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court,” by Mark Twain, is undoubtedly the 
best liberalizing book of a humorous char- 
acter ever published. Magnificently and 
profusely illustrated and bound in cloth, it 
is sold by us for $3. Itis a most appropri- 
ate holiday gift to a Liberal relative or 
friend, g 


Mrs. Jones: ‘‘ Where did you get that 
beautiful book, Woop’s NAturaL History 
oF MAMMALIA?” / 

Mrs. Smith : ‘‘ Why, it came as a premium 
with the TWENTIETH CENTURY. Do you see 
how completely wrapped up even the children 
are init. They love the book.” 

Mrs. Jones : ‘‘ Indeed? And where, pray, _ 
did you get that beautiful painting, ‘The © 
Lion at Home?’”’ e 

Mrs. Smith: ‘‘That is nota painting. It 
is a ten-color study in oil which comes with — 
Woop's NATuRAL History.” ° oe 

Mrs. Jones: ‘‘ And all this with your sub-— 


scription!! I shall certainly send mine to-— 
day.” 
John Ward, Preacher. 


SB Veen 
MARGARET DELAND, 


Cloth, $1.25. 


One of the best of rationalistic novels; being 
more effective than most things written in liberal- 
izing the orthodox mind, A rival of ‘*Robert Els- 
mere.’’ 47,000 already sold. : 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Paper, 50 Cents. 


Ruins of Empires 


i 


VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. — 
To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr, Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru,and the Zodi- 
acal Signs and Constellations by the Editor. With — 
Portrait and Map of Astrological Heaven of the — 
Ancients. ‘ 


Post 8vo, 248 pages. Paper, 4oc.; cloth, 7s5c, : 
(= Printed from entirely new plates, in large 


clear type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the — 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Publishing Company. s 


aber 4, 1890, See TWENTIETH CENTURY. x vil 
‘he Most Magnificent Premium of the Year ! 


=. ‘$12.00 FOR $3.80! 
Remarkable .’, Clubbing .’. Offer! 


ee 


SUMPTUOUS EDITION OF 


Wood's Natural History. 


Five hundred magnificent illustrations engraved by The 
Brothers Dalziel, from drawings by the eminent artists, 
Wolfe, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey and others. 
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WELCOME FIGURES: 


Woop's Narurat History, - - - . > $6 co 
Ten Cotor Stupy, Rosa Bonueur’s PArntinc, =0254: €O 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, for one year, - - - 2 00 

Total, - : - - - - - $12 00 
Our Clubbing Offer, = = =. $3 8O 


For $3.80 we will send the History, the 1o-color study, 
Rosa Bonheur’s famous painting, 13 1-2x20, ‘‘ The Lion at 
Home,” and our great paper FREE one year—all for $3 80. 

DO NOT DELAY. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 

THIS OFFER CANNOT LAST LONG. 
(@" We pay the express charges, 
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Be 5, Description of Design. 


words “ Wood’s Natural History,” on side and back of book are executed in gold, ss 
ding the Lion’s head ; the Snake and Polar Bear being in solid silver, with the bal- 
of design stamped in jet nk on a background of dark green cloth, relieved by fin- 


dges. - va) 
pe onioth work is 10x7 1-2 inches, 3 1 2 inches thick,and weighs over 6 lbs. $ I Z ° OO FO R $ Ag SO. 


PHE SPECIAL FEATURE OF THIS WORK. 
TI CANNOT BE BOUGHT. |” i —— 
VALE ag tan only ee 


_ charge as a Premium. 


mammoth work of over 800 pages de- — 
exclusively to animals. Descriptive 

ir habits, diseases, haunts and pecul- 
2s, with complete index cataloguing the — 
ls of the World. © 


he Largest Volume, 


xpectation excited by the rhetoric by : 
ich they were exploited on a credulous 
L » that anything said or written by any- 
or of any premium is regarded 


i My in 2 ~ = Ae Well / a a 
THIS ZnrBRA LOOKS STARTLED, 
and well he may, for he sees ‘‘ WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
MAMMALIA,” with all its magnificent engravings, offered as a premzum 


7 


he description here grvenofit. | with our magazine. Indeed, our offer seems incredible, but we are en- 
ar oS abled to do all we say because of the thousands upon thousands of copies 
tieth Century Pub’g’Co.) that will be sold of it. | 


>" 
>, 
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viil : “TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Iss~ FAST WRITING—229 WORDS IN FIVE MINUTES 0 


ye one of our Fountain Pens, by the Editot of - 
the Electric Age. 


Eeoe Corre for Chistes a 


Nothing prettier or more useful. No one wants an old- | — ite Saltus. : 
fashioned pen now-a- days. A Fountain is always ready for $1.25. ; 
use, combines a gold pen and inkstand in one, and writesto | A philosophical wore whet n 
suitany person. Ask for ‘‘Star” and *‘ Independent ” Foun- | a first ite inthe ranks of modern: 
tain and Stylo Pens. Price, $1, $1.50, and upward, of dealers, . those wh o disagree with his ( 
or by mail, post-paid. : ‘| deny him a vigorous and poin 
Send for Testimonials and Catalogue. : ‘ sight, and cover 


J. O. ULLRICH & CO., 106 & 108 Liberty St., N.Y. 


Dg NSTIPATION 


CIcK HEADACHE 


CET A FREE SAMPLE FROM ANY DRUGGIST: OR. SEND TO. 319 Wi 45 ST. NEW. YORK,” N.Y. 


H Ny By E 
: Saltus. SS 12mo. Cloth, i gilt top, Te 


Acnosmcism, and other Es 


oe Bie e 
Robert G. Tgersol rem 
PP $r.50, a 


Man. “AND Lazor. - By Cyr sip 
Cloth, Disa "Paper covers, be cours 


‘Core’ $ PosItTIvE Pur 


~ Comte, Translated by 
Books 22% saves i. 


neau. I vol. ~8vo, C 
THE “Bien OF THE -REpuBLIC. y 
_R. Goodloe. One volume, large 121 
96 p Bes. ee on request: Cloth, with portrait of the Sutian, $1.: 
Not sold by Dealers; prices too low. Buy ofthe Publisher, _ ca 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393. Pearl Street,” ‘New York. a eoerece 


A book which every Ameri eee 


ee Pe Bien e * 
ESTABLISHED 1849 


PIANOS 


NOWNED FO 

TONE & DURABILITY 

MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


U PR | CH TS AN D GR AN 1) S. DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK cry 


Catalogue Mailed on Application, 


bs Fees ante ace hate bo 110 Filth Ave. cor ban Street, 


STREET, NEw York. 4 2 NEW YORK CITY. 


WHERE iEcheap; where law Macrialicat | _ ¢erime EACI AL. BLEMISHES | 


hand, waere Labor is content? 


cett (author Of ne 
- iam Balestier,” etc. 
— ae $I. a 


= 


: eee 
Teese a year. Semple copy 
_. IMOGENE C. FALES, York Harbor 


EEN CONN; 


STE RS DO ISD 
KANSAS. F i : The largest Establishment in the 
: ascot! ns Sane wend for the treatment of rep and | 
coal is on y 50 cts. per ton, to all es- E aq ocalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 
WHEN ssiistecrts itis sce, fr | PER EAS ig Me Be | 
20 years to come; when any Mining, at Oily. Skin, Acne, Pimples ‘Black 
Smelting or Manufacturing industry may find alavish | es heads, Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, 
supply of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper ‘ S : Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 
ores; Timber, Cotton and Wood, adjacent and tribu- = ete ewelopment, Hollow CpEnnen oo Aas 
tary py rail; nea ye 000 capital, ee hie nace - 128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their. 
per acre, worth $ € ollered as sp ee treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receiptof 1@cts, | — 7 
ments to new manufacturing enterprises,— JGHN aM. _ WOODBURY, 2 Dermatologist, |“ ght, : its. tyle an 


more can Capital ask for a surer in- | 5 West 42d St. New York City. | sensation of the yea 
WH AT vestment; what other field will give | 1 beat 
to Labor both Zest and Rest? 


WH then, (ps zou saeTaes, were Pore eo ; sos 
money-bags,) why don’t you write tor TiS ere 
more detailed information to the ‘50€ PRINTING OUTFIT one 


Oc MAGIC HAT RACK. 25¢ AAAABRS 35000 a 3 

PITTSBURGH TOWN CO., PirtsBuRGH, KANSAS? ee "8 akat gon Ei aleoaugeiae 3ag3na90.0 04H) i 
id th two valuabl S) PVC LULA A SL IMIMIM ~ 

A. W. GIFFORD, Genl. Agt. TION spatpald of rec aS ater = 


or stamps. 3 sets 60c., 6 sets |B R Rane mes | 
aes 
WX) XIV iy) S'S La! 


it 
1:00, THIS 15 A WONDER, j 
: orary Ru ia. 
SRSA SERS 
UL OFFER. Outfit used for PUNE 1p y Russ: 


JosepH McDonoucn, | @ip rere rests S| | ec = 
: yey meat ngalible ee wet twecters in ikast hy SRO St ; 
Ye Olde Booke Man, | gs mak MONEY SpA" nent, 


nts. New Yo 
4 BY Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address 
53 AND ss STATE STREET, : _ INGERSOLL & BRO. "46 Fulton St. N. Y.City wield 


Albany, N. ¥., “k — 5 
Dealer in Rare and Curious | HOLMAN’ S § et | ROURTHE Ay ee 
BOOKS. cnn es Bigs PULMONIC SYRUP. . 


(2 Catalogue 66 of rare and niiadelet Acertain and pleasant botanical remedy for Con. 
laneous Books, including Spanish — sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, | 
and Portuguese library. Send for one. olds, Croup, Influenza, and ‘all ‘diseases of the | 
—j) ‘Throat me regs Sot This. prepasetien ss pe es | bene tes 
an old English recipe, and has been long and fay- | rect 

‘* Crumbling Creeds,” by R.G, Tngersoll $e5%); orably known. Price 25, socents and $s. eae 


/ 


> 
> 


entieth Centur 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


se 


Vou. View No; 24. 


~The Secret of Death. 


ee as a 


Be Say : 


“Price, $3” 
He Says: 
“Worth $500!” 


1s AY _ “The price of GOODWIN’S IM-. 
! PROVED BOOK-KEEPING AND 
BUSINESS MANUAL is 83.” 


a A AYS ; ‘Tis the most complete work 
* , . Lhaveseen. Istrongly recom- 
mend it to the accountant, or to anybody who is 
desirous of mastering the art of Book-keeping. I 
would not part with the copy now in my possession 
_ for $500, if I did not know where I could procure 
another copy of the same work.—N. TOMNEY, 
‘book-keeper for Graham, Horne & Co., Vermillion 
‘Bay, Ontario, Canaia, November 22, 1890.” 

‘Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


‘J H. GOODWIN, Room 53, 1215 BROADWAY, 
4, NEw YORK. 


ENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS! 


“NORA: A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 
AND 


BS. “GHOSTS.” 
Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, in 
1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 
hem to the English-speaking public. 
_ We have just issued a revised edition of these two 
of his most powerful and popular dramas with a 
new preface by the translator, giving her present 
views concerning the questions with which they 
deal. This is 
_ The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
- Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 75c, 


- LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Being a version, in a popular and novel form of the 
“Katha Upanishad””’ from the Sanskrit, with 


some collected poems. Cloth, $:. 


LIGHT OF ASIA; 


OR, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION, Being the Life 
and Teachings of Gautama, Prince of India and 
Founder of buddhism. 

Cloth, $1. Cheap edition in paper, 25 cents. 


PEARLS OF FAITH. Paper, rsc. 
cloth, $x. 


INDIAN SONG OF SONGS. Paper, 1o cents. 
COMPLETE POEMS, 2 volumes, gilt, $4. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
HOW TO KEEP IT! 


6000 HEALTH Fully explained in the 


HEALTH HELPER. Send stamp for sample copy to the 
editor Dr. JNO. H. DYE, Buffalo, New York. 


Finer edition, 


HOW TO CET IT! 


. 


Have you used 


_PEARS soup: 


4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1890 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 


Centra Drart 
REQUIRES ONLY FILLING 
CARBONIZED WICK 


Z 80 CanoiePower 
38 Park Prrce 
ONY. {4 NE ; 


: 

A XMAS HEALTH CIFT 

(Exerciser Complete $5) 
Is Best oF Att. CrRcuLar Free. 

Books: For ‘*An Ideal Complexion 
& Complete Physical Development,” 
39 Tils socts. “Health & Strength in 
Physical Culture,” 40 Ills so cts, Chart of 
39 Ills for Dumb Bells & Pulleys, 25 cts. 
Ad. JNO. E. DOWD'S Vocal & Physical 
Culture school, 116 Monroe St. Chicago 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor. 

rected. Established aie Pupils sent to us by Drs, 

Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For 

information, testimonials from eminent men and 

pupils, address, THE 

BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 

) 9 West 14th street, New York. 

“Unquestionably this school is the largest and 


nost successful of its kind in the United States,” 
-NV. Y. World. - 


jade 
pale 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use tnat old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WInsLow’s SOOTHING Syrup for 


children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 


colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


AN AGENCY FOR | 


DO XO 


writer 


New Model Hall ream | >| 


The Best and Cheapest Standard Type- Writer 


in the World. A Bonanza for Agents. 
Portable. No Ink Ribbon, Interchangeable Type 
in all Languages. Easiestto Jearn and rapid as 
any. Agents wanted everywhere. 
t=" Warranted as Represented. Send for Cat- 
alogue and Specimens of Work. Address 


: 
National Type-Writer Coa., 
10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


THIS IS THE PLACE) 


to get most reliable apparatus for taking multiple 
copies from any writing! 


NUM 


Sell 


ery 


CH 


“Cup, 
f2 p 
© Ag 2nd Descriptive cine 


C, BENSINGER & C0. “Z Dey St, New York, 


A Perfect Duplicator.) 
Note size, $3 ; cap size, $5, complete. 


SPECIALTIES: Supplies for all manifold copying 
devices. Strongest Aniline Inks any color, 30 cents 
per bottle. Hektograph Ink Absorbing Fluid, $x 
per bottle, (saves Hektographs from refilling and 
avoids troublesome washing.) 

Typewriter ribbons, manifold copying carbon. 


Free Political Institutions : 


Their Nature, Essence, and Maintenance. 


An abridgment and rearrangement of 
LYSANDER SPOONER'S “ TRIAL BY JURY.” 
Edited by VICTOR YARROS. } 
25 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“Tue PRESENT AND FuTuRE REPUBLIC OF 
NortTH AMERICA.” 


RationaL Communism ! 


By A CAPITALIST. 

Titles of Chapters: 'The Vision, Present Exter- 
nal Appearance of Our Republic, Government and 
Laws, Finance, Public Improvements, Production 
and Distribution, Education, Morality and Re- 


ligion, Marriage and Divorce, Life in the New Re- | 


public, Life in the Existing Republic, Examination 
of the Existing Republic, Examination of the Ob- 
iections to Communism, Methods Proposed for the 
ransition from the pe Acie of Individual Prop- 
erty to a System of Coil 
500 pages 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, so cents. 


Address ras CENTURY. 


WANT TO BUY OR TAKE | 


ective Property, Danger. ae 


ee Price, heey" Se 


| _ TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


KOR Sow can you get FREE $5 worth 
of any books you want? | ee 


A. By sendin 1g us five new subscribers and 
$10 therefor. ; 


_Q. How can you get Wooo S Nar. | 
‘uRAL History and the TEn-CoLor 
STUDY and $1.50 worth of books free? 


A. By sending us five yearly subscribers. 


[Ask us some alternative propositions if you F 
; don’t like ce 


‘As This Your ‘Son, 


MY LORD ? a4 
(EA Brilliant, Realistic Story of Today. 
By HELEN H. GARDENER. 


A fine photogravure of Miss Gardener forms 
a frontispiece of this work, — 


one of the most startling: 2d ene works ¢ 
written. The author,a man of wealth an 
social position, and who writes under a n 
plume, presents, in a pease original and 1 
derfully fascinating work fiction, a 
study of sociological conditions, and rf 
| these conditions out to what he believe 

table result. The events d 

the story take place in the year 1988. 


oA wonderfully fascinating bo 
hold the attention of the world as no yk 
held it for years.’’—[Chicago Saturd Blade. 


aS 
‘I was unable to lay it down unti fit 
reading it. It should be read b every fa: 
the land.”—[H. L. Loucks, 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


8 That our people in this country 1 nee 
is unquestionably true, and you have b 
_ward a Gabriel’s trump.”—[Frances E. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is” 
| sible as well as improbable. ates ; 
looks forward to what is no y pi 
| probable.””—[Milton oo founde of the | 
| ers’ Alliance. ; 


The Most Severe Exposure of Conventional Moral- 
ity and Shams of Soc’ety ever published. 


“Paper, 50c. Cloth, $1.00. 


A STRIKE OF 


Millionaires against Miners 


THE STORY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 
te This book tells how the Spring Valley miner; 
were starved into actual slavery. 
It is the story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 


It deals not with theories but with facts, figures 
and names. It is a powerful and pathetic book. 


264 pages. Faper, co cents; cloth, $1. 
Sent post-paid to< uy address on receipt of price. 


Address Twentiera CEnTurY. 


“The Dawning.” 
—— BY: —— . 


Aid re CF BaBcock. 


gS EA FOR THE CREATORS OF WEALTH.” 


el tredict for Le book 
sale and a world-wide discuss. on.”’ 
Brown, Secretary Naticnalist Club, C 


‘© A much more powerful book tha 
has produced. ”_[ Kansas go. ‘Ti 


One volume, post Octave ae pages. bound in 
vellum Coed $r. 25° paper, =e nts. 


a Roman iSatholic priest: wlio; 8 a pe 
toral service of thirty years in France, whol 
abjured religious dogmas, and left as 
last will and testament to his parishi 
and to the world, to be published aft 
death, the above work, whic e e 
ee Common SaNeesd Psat 

ages. Pricein pa ng Ws 
a ae ‘$n. inet K 


“Tt ought, from its style and purpose, to be ae 
sensation of the year.’’— Hartford Post. 
Highly commended by Hugh O. Pentecost. 


382 Pages, - - = 50 Cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. | 


KKLLLMMN @ 

OPPPQRARSSSTT 

{ iTUUV WWW ents 

A , WHOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, COMPLETE, PRA‘ 

Just as shown in out. 3 Alphabets of neat Type, Bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, 

Tweezers, in neat case with catalogue and directions “HOW TO BE A 

PRINTER.” Sets up any name, prints cards, peper’ envelopes,ete. ,marks linen. 

Worth 50c. BEWARE of cheap COUNTERFEI' Postpaid only Red 3, 60c, hs 
6 for $1. Ag’ts wanted. INGERSOL& BRO., 65 CORTLANDT 8T.N. ¥. CITY. 


Paper, 50 Cents. ‘Cloth, 


One of the best of rationalistic n 
more effective than most things writte 
izing the orthodox mind, A rival 
mere.’” 47,000 already sold. oo 


#7 


T! VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL 


ANARCHISM. 


Economics of Anarchy:)| 
A Study of the Industrial Type. 


By DYER D. LUM. 


Contents : : a 


I. Fundamental Principles, | : 
II. Free Land, III. Free Labor, 
IV. Free Ca ital, V. Free rate Sota 
VI. Mutual Credit, ‘ 
VII. Emancipation of Credit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, - . 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Metho 8. 


--Ruins of Empir | 


Sey 
eee 
ei es 


Beas) [ 


25 Cente. 


n oes laid 
i Senuey 


“a 


Ne 


_ inter-planetary communication 


> a 


~ December 11, 1890. 


‘ By THE AUTHOR OF THE HEIR OF 
(IREDCLYFFE. New edition, 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


_ Stories of Golden Deeds ofall times and all lands, 
told by one of the most charming writers who has 
ever wielded a pen in the interests of young peo- 
ple. The following small portion of the table of 
contents, showing when the GOLDEN DEEDS were 
done, indicates the rich feast of story which the vol- 
ame affords. 


Date. 


A Few of the Golden Deeds: 


‘B.C. 1050. David’s Draught of Water. 
; so7. Horatius at the Bridge. 
480. The Spartans at Thermopyle. 
326. Alexander’s Cup of Water. 
249. ‘The Constancy of Regulus. 
219. The Rescue of Scipio. 
‘ 180. The Rising of the Maccabees. 
.D. 60. The Sentinel at Pompeii. 
9 404. The Hermit in the Colliseum., 
ie 483. Genevieve Pleading for Paris. 
i 538. The Escape of Attalus : 
: 1066. The Northman on Stamford Bridge. 
1149. The Ladies of Weinburg. ‘ 
c 1347. Surrender of the Burghers of Calais. 
1307, Winkelried’s Charge. 
1435. Catharine Douglas’s Defense. 
z491. ‘The Spaniard at the Gates of Granada. 
7565. Defense of Fort St. Elmo. 
1576. Sidney’s Draught of Water. — 
1578. Borromeo in the Plague of Milan. 
1672. ‘The Soldiers’ Cloaks covering Turenne, 
} z7oo, Lady Edgeworth’ Presence of Mind. 
r 1792. The Daughter's D-fense. 
2793. The Revolt of La Vendée. — 
1793. The Faithful Slaves of Haiti. 
1798. Casabianca’s Obedience. 
1816. Mr, Buxtonand the Mad Dog. 
1820. The fire at Strasburg. 
1825. Defying the Volcano. 
1838. Grace Darling. 
1853. Dr.Kane’s Rescue Party. 
1854. Florence Nightingale. . 
1857. Deeds of the English in the Mutiny. 
1864. Australian Children in the Wood. 


w Edition. Cloth, 50 Cents. 


More strange and fascinating, often, than the 
wildest fiction, these stories are valuable as teach- 
ng some of the grandest truths of history, and in- 


citing to its further study, also in developing 
_ emotions and ambitions in the mind of the reader 
_ which are elevating and noble. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


established and important facts 
relating to the Destiny of Man re- 
ceived ovet 
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a )Full particulars in a cloth-bound volume 
of 249 pages, just published. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of one dollar by 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB'G CO., 


4 Warren street, New York. 


A Book of Golden Deeds, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“A novel that has no equivalent in the literature 
of this century ’’—[CHARLES MONSELET. 


MY UNCLE 


BENJAMIN, 


A HUMOROUS, 

SATIRICAL, AND PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL, 
By CLAUDE TILLIER. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
With a sketch of the Author’s Life and 
Works by Ludwig Pfau. 

This novel, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before 
been translated into English. It is one of the most 
delightfully witty works ever written. Almost 
every sentence excites a laugh. It is thoroughly 
realistic,but;notatallrepulsive. Its satirical treat- 
ment of humanity’s foibles and its jovial but pro- 
found philosophy have won its author the title of 
“the modern Rabelais.” 


312 pages. Price: Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cts. 
Mr. Tucker is also the translator of 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. By Count Leo Tolstoi, 
with an appendix containing the author’s de- 
fense of his work. Cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 

THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. By Felix Pyat. 325 
pages. Cloth, $1; paper, so cents. 

WHAT'S TO BE DONE? By N. G. Tchernychewsky. 
A Nihilistic romance, written in prison. 328 
pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 35 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Young Men 
A GOOD AND 


Young Women 
Who possess a copy of 
Goodwin’s Improved Book- 
Keeping and Business Manual 
and have mastered its contents, readily obtain em- 
ployment, at a good sa/ary, in the offices of our large 

mercantile institutions. 

“ This book is easily worth $100.—W. N. O’De'l, 
Passaic, N. J., December 9, 1889.” ; 

Send immediately for 32-page descriptive pamph- 


let. 
J. H. GOODWIN, Room 53, 1215 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


BIG 
SALARY. 


Pack THE LAND O’ CAKES, 


A Book for | BURNS | Every True 


Patriotic AND THE | Lover of 


KIRK. | 


SHOULD Have It. 


A Review of what the Poet did for the Social 
and Religious Regeneration of the Scot- 
tish People. By ALEX. WEBSTER. 


Second edition. 144 pages,crown 8vo. Paper, 4oc.; 
cloth, 7s5c. 


Scotchmen. Burns 


Extracts from Reviews: 


““Such well-known poems as ‘The Holy Fair,’ 
‘Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ ‘The Address to the 
Deil,’ ‘The Address to the Unco Guid,’ ‘The Twa 
Dogs,’ and ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that,’ are suc- 
cessively taken as texts, and the author—in telling 
language, and with manifest fervour of conviction 
—explains their meaning and develops their appli- 
cation... . . Wecommend this volume tothe man 
who love Burns, and are no lovers of the rigid Cal- 


-vinism which he assailed.’”’—[Literary World. 


John Stuart Blackie writes: ‘‘Thanks for the 
work. I entirely agree with you that Burns must 
be looked on not only as a great exponent of popu- 
lar song, but a notable force in the religious world 
of Presbyterian Scotland. In this regard, as you 
well remark, he performed the same service to the 
Church of his time that the Hebrew prophet did to 
the Jewish Church of the monarchy. 


Andrew Carnegie writes: ‘‘Many thanks for the 
book you have sent me. It shows genuine appre- 
ciation of Burns. He was one of the greatest revo- 
lutionary forces known. Rank and cant are fast 
dying of the wounds he inflicted upon them.”’ 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NEATLY BOUND. | TEN CENTS. 


lili 


Books for Young People, 


STORY Hour. Forchildrenand youth. ‘ Without 
superstition.” By Susan H. Wixon. 66 full- 
page and 25 smaller illustrations ; large type. 
heavy toned paper, broad margins, illuminated 
covers, boards; 224 pages; $1. 

APPLES OF GOLD. Freethought stories for chil- 
dren. Bysame author. Newedition, with por- 
trait of author; $1.25. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
D. Slenker. Boards; 40 cents. 


PREHISTORIC WORLD. The Story of Early Man as 
scientifically told in the form of a novel, suit- 
able for young and old. Cloth, illustrated, 310 
pages; socents. Remarkably cheap. 

SCIENCE IN STORY. By Dr. E. B. Foote. 
trations, 1,000 pages; $2. 

PAULAND VIRGINIA. By St. Pierre. Cloth, 30cts. 


PLATT’S CYCLOPEDIA OF WONDERS AND CURIOSI- 
TIES. Large 8vo; price reduced from $3 to $1.75. 
Meant for the general reader, though many 
young people of about 15 enjoy it. 

A FEW THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. By Horace 
Mann. Fine cloth binding ; 25 cents. 

THE INDIANS OF NORTH “AMERICA. By S. G. 
Drake. 800 pages: cloth. Price reduced from 
$4 to $x. Though written for adults, it will just 
suit the boys. 

FAMOUS HERMITs. By Charles Kingsley. Cloth: 
gocts. This volume isa mixture of biography, 
history, myth, and eloquent discourse. Written 
for adults, but suitable for youths, 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
—By E.S. Creasy. Cloth, 50 cents. Boys of a 
larger growth will enjoy this volume. 

DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. 635 pages; cloth, 
gilt top, 60 cents. To intelligent children this 
work will prove entertaining and enlightening. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Fifteen 
of the lives in one large volume; 671 pages; large 
type; 6ocents. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. One of the most 
famous and most satisfactory works for young 
people ever published. Seedetailed advertise- 
mentelsewhere Cloth, socents. 


Address TweEnTIETH CENTURY, 


By Elmina 


4co illus- 


Famous Novels. 


Unabridged, large-type editions of some of the 
most famous novels of the world ; books which are 
so large that they are usually published in two or 
three volumes ; but in editions here presented each 
is complete in one volume. Cloth, 75e. each. 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 

The A Series baat a? hha By Eugene Sue. 

The Mysteries of Paris. By Eugene Sue. 

Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel Warren. 
The Count of Monte Cristo. By Alex. Dumas. 
Gil Blas. By Lesage. 

Tristram Shandy. By Laurence Sterne. 

Tom Burke of Ours. By Charles Lever. 
Charles O'Malley. By Charles Lever. 

Under Two Flags. y Ouida. 


Address TwenTietH CENTURY. 


R*43 THE 


“FLAMING SWORD.” 


Good Tidings for Oppressed Humanity ! 
A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 


which defies orthodoxical, atheistic, scientific or 
economic assailants. 
Propelled by a resistless force, it is destined to 


Crush the Money Power. 
The triumph of Koreshanity is inevitable. 
GS Send for sample copy. 
CYRUS, 
THE FLAMING SWORD, 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, III. 


Where is the Lamp, 
With Flame so bright, 
That, when it is lit, 
There is Daylight ? 
At 38 Park place, New York city, foot of 
6th ave. ‘“‘L” Station. (See adv. of ‘‘ Day 
light” on first cover page.)—Adv. 


THE OUTCOME OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


By J. H. Levy, 


late Lecturer on Logic and Economics at the Bir- 
beck Institute and the city of London College. 
honorary secretary of the National Libera 
Club, etc., etc. Paper, ro cents. 


% 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. “December 11, 1890, 


LUBBING RATES. 


Wi 


Subscrip- TWENTIETH 
tion price. CENTURY. 


th 


American Agriculturist........ $z 50 $3 00 
American Hebrew (new sub).. 3 00 4 00 
“ (renewal).. 4 5° 
BAREIS Ration MNS Au UIE 5 00 5 00 
Atlantic Monthly............... 4 09 5 25 
Banner of Light (newsub).. 3 co 4 50 
“ cs (renewal).. 475 
Belford’s Magazine............. 2 50 4 20 
Century Magazine.............. 4 00 5 50 
Chatitauquan cen eras. sae 2 00 3 85 
Christian nlone.- vans eee ten 3 co 4 50 
Cosmopolitan (new sub).. 2 40 3 75 
s renewal.. 4 10 

CrILIC Ba cin 7 See eee ae 3.00 4 50 
Current Literature............. 3 00 4 50 
BWV ED ee cn oy Sala eee oe cache IoD 275 
Eclectic Magazine.............. 5 00 6 00 
HlectricalWorldch.oyincs cme ras 3 00 4 50 
Hpochs<-: Bae ON Pepe a ie 4 00 5 25 
HthicalsRecordic. sea cae cer ie I co 2 80 
Express (Chicago).............. I 00 275 
FORUMS ese aie sire eects cera 5 00 6 09 
Frank Leslie's Monthly........ 3.00 4 50 
Hrce Russias. cose aa ese 50 2 37 
Freethinkers’ Magazine........ 2 00 3 25 
Breethoughtix2 20). cas seesees 2 00 3 25 
Grip (Toronto) new sub.. 200 3 50 
ct hy renewal 3 80 
Harperis:Bazatins.: ceeusnee 4 00 5 25 
2 Wreeeklivitne. suns siaeha Oo 5 25 

0 Young People........ 2 00 3 50 

s Magazine eas en 4 00 5 00 
Independent ic Gyn eee 3 00 4 50 
Jewish Messenger.............. 4 00 5 00 
Journal of United Labor....... I co 275 
UA Si ea cen ete Sacer pee 5 00 6 00 
TDET LY senate. ce a cane ae to I 00 2 67 
WUCifer oy pee ae ea ee Ae I 25 2 90 
Magazine of Art..........5...:. 3 50 475 
Nationalists a5tencose aeons 2 00 3 50 
Nationcie sacs cumteecias ence pits 3 00 475 
Newsldeal nino tcwaee action 2 00 3 50 
North American Review....... 5 00 6 00 
Open) Court enn tei . 200 3 50 
Obi H ees ee Se a 3.00 4 25 
Phrenological Journal......... I 50 3.00 
Political Science Quarterly.... 3 00 4 25 
Public Opinion new sub.. 300 4 25 
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Truth Seeker new stib.. 300 4 00 
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Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with § 
Hypophosphites 


Of Lime and Soda, 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 
they will many manufacturers cannot 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LI VER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites «3 almost as palatable as milk. 
For this reason as well as for the fact 
of the stimulating qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, Physicians frequently pre- 
scribe it in cases of { 
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All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations, 
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Easily Digested—Made Instantly, The Original—Take no other. 


SOLUBLE, 
Delicious. 


Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
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te" It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of VAN HOUTEN’s COCOA, ~ 
Please insist upon your grecer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. Putupin 
one-quarter, one-half and one pound cans. (If not obtainable, inclose 25 cents to either VAN 
HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade street, New York, or 45 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and a can will be sent 
by mail, z/ you mention this publication. Prepared only by VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp-Holland. By 
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CHICAGO ANARCHISTS’ CASE. 
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cations to the editor. Send them to Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, Editor, 


“Hear the Other Side.” 


I believe I have something for the happiness of the world to say, 
and I mean to say it. 

I believe in free speech, a free press, and free trade. 

I believe in security in the occupancy and use of land, but not in 
exclusive property in vacant land. 

I believe that all persons should be allowed to compete on equal 
terms with the Government in the manufacture of money, in carry- 
ing mail matter, in teaching school, and in transacting any other 
kind of business. 

I believe that no one should be prohibited by physical force from 
practicing medicine, law, or any other profession ; or from carrying 


.on any kind of business. 


I believe that no one should be taxed to support the Government 
against his will. 
I believe the Government should grant no such monopolies as 


are produced by copyrights, patent rights, and charters. 


I believe debts should not be collected by physical force. 

I believe that rent, interest, profits, and taxes are robbery. 

I believe the only just way to obtain wealth is by wages or by 
free gift. 

-I believe that wealth should not be held in common or equally 
divided, but that each individual should be secure in the posses- 
sion of what he justly obtains. 

I believe that women should be as free as men ; that they should 
have complete control of their persons. 

I believe that divorce should be as free as marriage; that men 
and women should be free to arrange their relations to each other 
to suit themselves, without the interference by force of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe in government, but not in ¢#e Government ; not in the 
government of man by man by physical force. 

I believe in social order, but not in statute laws enforced by 
armed policemen. 

I believe that human beings will be happier when there 1s neither 
State nor Church, as at present constituted, but I would not use 
weapons of physical warfare against either, because neither can nor 
should be destroyed except by public opinion alone. 

I believe that persons who use physical weapons against their 
fellows are enemies of order and are dangerous to society. 

-I believe that no person should be compelled to obey another 
a his will, or be physically punished by another for any- 

ing. 

I believe there is no personal God. 

“I believe there is no proof of conscious, personal human existence 
after death. 

I believe the Bible contains many words of wisdom and truth in- 
termingled with legends, myths, and errors. 

I believe that, apart from his supernaturalism, in his general con- 
duct and teaching, Jesus is the ideal man. 

I believe in honesty, cleanness ot life, beauty, gentleness, friend- 


- liness, love, peace, and freedom. 


I believe I make myself happier by seeking to promote the hap- 
piness of others. 

I believe I have no unkind feeling toward any human being. 

I believe the world is happier now than ever before, and will be 
happier yet. Hucu O. PENTECOosT. 
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Editorial. 


The editor 7s responstble for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of this city, says that 
we have four police commissioners, thirty captains, and 
two thousand five hundred policemen, and that, not- 
withstanding this large military body, whose sole busi- 
ness is to enforce the laws, six hundred saloons are 
kept open every Sunday, in violation of the laws. This 
would seem to be pretty fair evidence that the liquor 
question cannot be settled by laws and policemen. It 
would seem to indicate that as long as there are some 
persons who wish to buy liquor on Sunday there will 
be other persons who will be ready to sell it to them, 
in spite of laws and policemen. 

But Dr. Crosby appears to be incapable of learning 
the lesson taught by the facts he cites. He is clamor- 
ing for more laws on the same subject. He would 
have laws against side doors, and back doors, and win- 
dow and door screens to liquor saloons, with a penalty 
of imprisonment for infractions of any of these laws. 
He would have a man, caught drunk on the street, im- 
prisoned one month for the first offense, two months 
for the second, three months for the third, an so on ad 
infinitum, When we remember that Dr. Crosby was a 
prominent promoter of the late People’s Municipal 
League, we may be thankful that that party did not 
get into power in thiscity. Saloonsand drunkards are 
very great evils, but tyranny backed by foolishness 
and ignorance of human nature is worse. 


Tuer writer of a recent dispatch from St. Petersburg 
says that “there is not in all the world a more gentle- 
minded race than the Russian, or a more despotic 
ruler than the Czar.” Is there any relation of cause 
and effect between those two facts? Is the Czar des- 
potic because the people are gentleminded? Or are 
the people gentleminded because the Czar is despotic ? 
Or are they simply two facts not necessarily related to 
each other? Whocan tell? 


Ir now appears that the great Western scare about 
the imminence of an Indian outbreak was produced 
by a number of phenomenal liars, whose motives can 
only be conjectured. Yarns about an Indian messiah, 
coupled with the fact that some Indians have been 
dancing, have eventuated in the massing of troops on 
the Sioux reservation, with the effect of scaring the 
peaceful Indians nearly into a panic. It is said that 
the Government will investigate to discover who is re- 
sponsible for the fright residents in South Dakota 
have suffered, and for the spending of all the money 
the Government has uselessly squandered. Butit is 
safe to say that no investigation will be made, The 
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Government has been madea fool of and the matter 
will probably be hushed up. It is well to reflect that 
if the liars and the soldiers should succeed in provok- 
ing the Indians to bloodshed, the Indians will once 
more be held up as horrible creatures and General 
Miles can pose, like a police captain who suppresses a 
peaceful meeting, as a savior of society, and may have 
a boom for the presidency. 


Ir is reported that the council of the Empire of 
Russia has decided to inflict no more corporal punish- 
ment on women prisonersin Siberia. Instead of being 
flogged with the rod or the knout, they are to be sent 
to the Isle of Saghalien. There they may be kept in 
solitary confinement two days for each stroke of the 
rod, ten days for each stroke of the knout. Slowly but 
surely public opinion compels tyranny to mitigate its 
severity. By and by corporal punishment and prison 
cells will be things of the disgraceful past, which we 
now call the age of “unparalleled civilization.” 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the New York “Sun,” 
under date of November 23, said :— 


At the swearing in of the recruits of the garrison on Thursday, 
the Emperor addressed the men, saying that though the present 
outlook abroad was peaceful, yet they had to grapple with an in- 
ternal foe who was only to be overcome with the aid of Christianity. 
By this he meant that Germany being at peace with foreign powers 
had no work for her soldiers, and that they must fight the enemy 
at home, meaning the Socialists. He-added that no one could be 
a good soldier without being also a good Christian ; therefore it was 
that the recruits who took the oath of allegiance to their earthly 
master should also and above all things prove themselves true to 
their heavenly Lord. 


That paragraph contains much food for reflection. 


Soldiers must be kept busy. If there are no French- 
men, or Russians, or other non-Germans to kill, they 
must keep in practice on the Socialists. Soldiers must 
be true disciples of him who said: “Love your ene- 
mies,” and: ‘If one smite you on the right cheek, turn 
to him the left.” Soldiers must be true to the Emperor 
and God, for the Emperor and God are against foreign- 
ers and Socialists. He who believes not all this is an 
Infidel. 


Henry GeorceE has announced his retirement from 
the “Standard.” He says that literary work demands 
his withdrawal from the editorship of that paper, and 
that at the close of the year he will give place to Wil- 
liam T. Croasdale, chairman of the National Single-tax 
Committee. Itis said that Mr. George will devote him- 
self to the writing of several works on political econ- 
omy. His retirement from the “Standard” definitely 
marks, no doubt, his disappearance from public life as 
a political leader, and puts an end to his public career 
as the nominal head of the Single-tax movement. It 
is impossible, in my opinion, that the Single-tax move- 
ment, as aspecific effort at social regeneration,ever could 
have succeeded, with even the best of management, and 
under the most favorable auspices, for the reason that 
the Single-tax idea is too limited to gather about it any 
very large proportion of those who desire the better- 
ment of mankind, It was inevitable that when the 
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doctrines of “Progress and Poverty” were whittled 


down to a mere demand for the confiscation of a por- © “4 


tion of the value of land, in the form of a tax, it should 
be regarded simply as a new system of taxation, which 
embodies no comprehensive principle and is capable of 
arousing little enthusiasm even among those who advo- 
cate it. Undoubtedly the bad management of the New 
York leaders of the Single-tax movement hastened its 
failure, but it never could have succeeded as a basis for 
the formation of a great political or philanthropic party. 
The Single-tax idea, however, is by no means dead. It 
has been adopted by the Knights of Labor and, in a gen- 
eral way, by the Farmers’ Alliance, and, furthermore, it 
has been absorbed, toa greater or less extent, by a large 
number of persons of all political proclivities, It is 
certainly worthy of the gravest consideration among > 
those who are interested in devising and accomplishing 
a better system of taxation than that under which we 
now live. The Single-tax, in my opinion, is the best 
tax that has yet been thought of. 
just than any other system of taxation of which I know, 
and it could be collected with less complicated govern- 
mental machinery than is now employed for the collect- 
ing of taxes. Mr. George has been a disappointment to — 
a great many who once hoped that he would prove to 
be a broad-minded and powerful leader in a great pro- 
gressive movement; but in their disappointment it 
should not be forgotten that while he is not an origi- — 
nal thinker, as J. W. Sullivan has conclusively shown, 
nor a man of large nature, he, nevertheless, succeeded 
in presenting to the world an old idea in such a way 
that it has taken hold of the minds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, of persons who might not have other- 
wise have heard of it, and who may use it for the ac- 
complishment of a slight benefit to the race. 


M. Ricuarps, of Newark, N. J., writes that he once 
heard me say that ‘‘the day is coming when there will 
be no more Church, with its supernatural terrors,” 
etc., etc., and that “just ten years ago this very month 


(December), Robert G. Ingersoll prophesied that in ten | 


years there would be more theatres than churches in 
America.” Then he goes on to say: “ Chaplain McCabe 
states that the Methodists, alone, have for the last few 
years been building a church every six hours, day and 
night ; thatis, four churches in every twenty-four hours, 
and for the next several years to come they expect to 
build a church every four hours, day and night; six 
churches every twenty-four hours, as regularly as they 

roll around.” Then-he asks: “How did you come to 
make such an erroneous assertion, and how do you ac- 
count for the failure of Mr. Ingersoll’s prediction ?” 
To which I have to reply that if I made the assertion 
quoted above, which, no doubt, I did, it is too soon yet 
to call it erroneous. As to Colonel Ingersoll’s predic- 
tion, it is sufficient to say. that he expressly denies ever 
having made it. The Churchis as yet a very powerful © 


organization, but I think it is not growingin this coun- cel 


try as rapidly as population is increasing, and even as it 
grows its supernaturalism is waning and its organiza- 
tion slowly but surely disintegrating. Itis kept alive 


It would be more ~ | 
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and powerful at present by many business and social 
influences that are not in the least supernatural. It is 
rapidly losing its power to sway the people by consid- 
erations which appertain to the alleged supernatural 
realm, and in spite of the vigorous activity of the 
~Methodist church, I still believe that in the process of 
social and religious evolution the Church will give way 
to influences that will gradually change its character 
and ultimately destroy its present character. This is 
merely my opinion, based on the observation of what 
seem to me to be facts. The opinion may be erroneous. 
I give it only for what it is worth. Time alone can de- 
-cide whether I am right or wrong. 


Dr. Heten Densmorg, of this city, wishes to know: 


If the circulation of the TwENTIETH CENTURY should be increased 

to one or two hundred thousand subscribers, and so prove a valu- 

able advertising medium, and you became greatly enriched thereby, 

would you feel justified in using the money so flowing into your 

coffers for whatever uses you might desire? Would you then con- 

sider yourself a producer of wealth in the sense which you teach 
_ all persons should be producers? 


_ If the TwentietH Century should ever succeed in 
“making money,” as the saying goes, and I were the 
proprietor of it, I would, after paying the regular 
‘salaries of the employés, myself included, salaries 
which each had agreed to work for, divide up the re- 
_ mainder in equal parts among the employés. This 


think of. If Dr. Densmore can improve on it I would 
be thankful for her suggestions. 
_Iconsider that whatever the working er of this 
‘paper can earn, without any Government monopoly in 
its favor, in open competition with all other papers, be- 
"longs to us, and if the earnings were distributed as I 
‘suggest, it would be as fair an arrangement as I can 
think of. It would not be an equal division, but the 
inequality would be largeiy determined by the differ- 
ences in the productive power of each employé, repre- 
sented by the differences in the wages that each would 
be willing to work for, on the supposition that no sur- 
plus money would be made by the paper. I would not 
consider myself entitled to all the surplus earnings un- 
ess land and money were free, in which case the sala- 
ties alone would constitute as fair a distribution of the 
income as could be made. Think it out. 


Our Sunday evening meetings in New York will re- 
move, on the first Sunday in January, to Chickering 
Hall, Fifth avenue, corner ot Eighteenth street. The 
meeting in Newark will remove next Sunday to Swift’s 
elegant and large new hall, much to the relief of the 
congregation, which has been very badly crowded dur- 
ing the fall. 


We call the attention of our readers to our premium 
offer of “Wood’s Natural History” on one of the adver- 
tising pages. What better bargain can you make for 
yourself than to accept this offer? What better Christ- 
mas gift could you give than a copy of the valuable 
book and a year’s subscription to this oeey 
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would be the fairest arrangement that I am able to. 
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“THE KINGS DAUGATERS.” 
BY CALEB PINK. 


What blessing bodeth to this ‘‘ vale of tears” 
In this pretense impinging on our ears? 
These daughters of the King, with speech so fair, 
Do they indeed shed sunshine on despair? 
Does love divinely from their bosoms flow, 
In Truth’s pure Spirit’s beautifying glow, 
In streams of gladness, dissipating woe? 
Do they together with the lowly sing— 
As equals in the sight of heaven’s King? 


Have they the love which disregardeth pelf, 
Because each ‘‘ loves her neighbors as herself ?” 
As equal sisters do they truly meet, 
And wash their lowly sisters’ weary feet? 
To ‘‘ bear each other’s burdens” are they here? 
These are the King’s Commandments. Do they hear 
And keep his ‘‘ Holy Word,” with conscience clear ? 
If so, his kingdom must again become, 
To garner his ‘‘ first fruits” into their home. 


We must with care the sacred page explore. 

The King one daughter only had of yore! 

And she was ‘‘ Queen,” ‘‘all glorious within ’— 

All ‘‘pure in heart’’—entirely ‘‘ free from sin.” 

One body of pure people—true and clean, 

‘* At his right hand,” all radiant was seen— 

The spotless daughter, and the peerless Queen ! 
Whose raiment was of ‘‘ pure,” symbolic ‘ gold,” 
Like that ‘‘o’erlaying mercy’s seat of old.” 


Attending daughters of the other kings 

Were maids of honor, as the psalmist sings, 

And not the ‘‘ Bride”’ of Truth’s supernal Son— 

The perfect body of the ‘* Holy one.” 

This body was redeemed from Error’s night, 

And, in resurgent Truth’s effulgent light, 

Walked with the King in ‘‘spotless robes of white:” 
And thus, in Equity’s illuming flame, 
She clothed herself in his supernal name. 


Can even the Elias now portend, 
In these vain daughters, Error’s coming end? 
The ‘* King’s highway” Elias must prepare 
By such ‘‘repentance” as will freely share 
All burdens and all blessings—One “‘ straight line” 
Of pure Equality’s the path Divine ! 
On this alone his ‘‘ burning feet” will shine ! 
The King with Equity his Kingdom lights ! 
With this ‘‘ his name within the forehead writes.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHAT IS THE BASIS OF ETHICS? 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


“The basis of ethics” is a vague phrase. Taken 
strictly, it is almost meaningless—from my own stand- 
point. To ask for a things’ basis implies that it is de- 
pendent on something else. It implies thus a prelimi- 
nary assumption; and such an assumption may itself 
require to be justified. Suppose that some one should 
ask, what is the basis of matter? The logical Material- 
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ist might well respond that the very question implies 
confusion of thought, since in truth matter does not 
depend upon anything else for its existence, that is, it 
is self-existent. It is not necessarily a sign of wisdom 
to ask for the basis of a thing. It is only about things 
derived, things that change, that begin or cease to be, 
that we can rationally ask such a question. There are 
few persons, I suppose, who would attach much mean- 


ing to a demand that the basis of the law of gravita-_ 


tion be pointed out. We can explain (or think we ex- 
plain) the falling of bodies to the earth, the motion of 
the earth round the sun, and a multitude of events by 
means of the law of gravitation; but a basis for this 
basis does not much concern us. Such a question could 
only concern us—aside from theological prepossessions 
—if we thought we discovered something accidental or 
derived in the nature of the law. Otherwise we are 
perfectly willing to regard gravitation as an ultimate 
fact of nature. Now, the supreme rules of human con- 
duct—the object matter of ethics—have, so far as I can 
discover, no marks of a derivative nature whatever; 
I have never heard of an explanation of them that 
seemed any clearer than the rules themselves or that 
did not involve the very things purporting to be ex- 
plained ; the rules seem to me to bind us by their own 
intrinsic worth and authority. When, for example, I 
am satisfied that a course of action is just, I recognize 
that I am unconditionally bound to follow it. It may 
be pointed out that I shall gain by it or that some one 
else will, in whom I am interested; but neither of these 
reasons is so valid or so unquestionable as the simple 
fact that justice is on that side. The motive of gain, 
or of sympathetic interest in another, might sometimes 
lead or incline me to courses of action opposed to justice; 
in such a case, I should know (whichever way I acted) 
that the former motives ranked lower in the scale, that 
I ought to do what was just. Mave regard to the unt- 
versal good is another way of stating the ethical rule 
(for different supreme rules are only different state- 
ments of one rule); and’ I can derive all the special 
duties of man from it; but the rule itself I have never 
seen successfully derived from anything else, nor does 
it seem to me to bear the marks of a derivative nature. 
Strictly and scientifically speaking, then, the topic on 
which I have been asked to write is meaningless to me. 
As popularly and loosely used, however, the phrase “a 
basis of ethics” has a variety of meanings. Some- 
times the inquiry means, What is one’s ultimate phi- 
losophy of existence?—though I have never heard of 
a philosophy in which ethics was not already included 
from which it could be derived. Sometimes it means, 
How in the order of history did man come to a knowl- 
edge of ethical truth?—and yet this is a historical, 
not an ethical question. One does not find the basis of 
the law of gravitation in man’s power of observation 
and reasoning; and it has about as much meaning to 
say that the basis of ethics lies in a moral sense or in 
a social instinct. Sometimes the question means, What 
ultimate reasons can be given for acting rightly ?—al- 
though when once an action is known to be right, that 
is itself a reason for acting rightly and the only ethical 
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reason. But sometimes the question isa perfectly leg 
imate one and means, What is the ultimate standard of 
right and wrong? What isthe bottom principle zz ethics 
(not what is the basis of ethics)? The ethical think : 
who is not content with traditional and conventi 
notions must give an answer to this question, nor 
his ethics a scientific character in the most rudim 
ary sense till he has done so. : 
The standard that first suggests itself, perhap 
our own happiness. In a certain sense, we all act f 
our own happiness. Every free act of ours is done 
cause we choose to do it—that is, prefer to do it, or, 
what is the same, find our pleasure or happiness in do- 
ing it. Actions in which we are forced against our 
will have no moral character whatever and are not, 
strictly speaking, actions (but compulsions.) I agr 
entirely with Mr. Pentecost in saying: “If men serve 
God or their fellow-men, it is because it makes them hap- 
pier to do so than not to do so.” If, however, our ow 1 
happiness is the s/andard of right, then all actions in” 
which we find our happiness are right. The question 
would ever arise, Could there be any wrong actions? 
All actions that are really actions (. ¢. that are done 
freely) having this necessary relation to our own BAe 
piness, there could be none that were not in accord- 


we were forced to do—although only by a misno 
are these called “actions” at all.) Still further 
actions done without constraint being right, and it 
ing impossible that they should be otherwise, the 
tinctions between right and wrong as applied to tl 
have really no meaning. This is to say that our ¢ 
happiness is not a standard at all—since it furnishe 
principle of distinction between actions; or if we 
sist in calling it a standard, it is only by allowing tl 
there is no difference between right and wrong actior 
and so no need of any standard to serve as a me 
discrimination. 

Plainly, then, the fact that in every free action 
seek our own pleasure or happiness has no moral si 
nificance whatever; it is an important fact of psyche 
ogy, but throws no light on the ethical problem. - 
accordance with our own pleasure, we may do now 
erous actions and now mean ones, we may own ou 
victions or disown them, we may act as brothers 
fellow-men or take advantage of them when we 
achance. I do not mean that we can do either of 
things at the same time, or that each one’s own 
acter may not place a limit on what he can doa 
time; but whatever one does (so long as he does” 
wishes) he finds his happiness in so doing, so that 
most diverse and opposite actions that are possib 
equally right if happiness is the standard. ae 

One thing is plain then: that if there is any such hi 
as right and wrong as applied to human action 
standard must be other than the pleasure or 
ness of the actor (using pleasure or happines in 
above mentioned sense.) Now, the prelimary quest 
of whether there is a right and wrong I will not ar 
at present, though I do not see why it is an 
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strange that there should be, than that there should 


be a straight and crooked in the material world or a 
wise and unwise, a rational and irrational in the intellect- 
ual world: I am only asked for my views on the s/and- 
ard of right and wrong, it being apparently taken for 


- granted that the distinction exists. 


Now, the striking fact is that different men take 
pleasure in different things, that the sources of our 
own pleasure vary at different times, so that in con- 
templating different possibilities we are inevitably led 
to ask which sources of pleasure we should prefer. 
One man finds his happiness in self-indulgence; we 
ourselves may do so attimes. At other times, or, even 
in the midst of our self-indulgence, we may be aware 
that some kind of control over ourselves would be bet- 
ter than letting ourselves go; for it is a matter of not 
infrequent experience that we do one thing while 
knowing that another thing would be better. Now, 
this judgment of better and worse is a thought, an in- 
tellectual experience (as distinguished from an impulse 


_ or emotion) ; and it may be quite without influence or 
- conduct, 


The mind may go on forming these notions 
of better and worse, till it gets a complete and system- 
atic stock of them ; those actions and habits are better 
which add to the vitality and vigor of the doer, which 
promote the growth of his mind, which tend to bring 


- out all the powers that are in him ; those on the other 


hand are worse which cut short his days, which make 
him feeble and ineffectual, which take the sap out of 
all his higher energies. An individual’s actions affect 


not only himself but others like him; and plainly 


what is better or worse for him is also so for them. 
From the standpoint of the intellect, too, one person is 
as much entitled to be considered as another ; so that 
the thought arises of actually taking account of others 
along with one’s self in determining what one shall 
do, There may thus come to be a large and compre- 
hensive idea of what is better and worse; and yet it 
may remain a mere idea—or, at least, have no observa- 
able effect upon conduct. 

When, however, we ask ourselves, as I have sup- 
posed at the beginning of the preceding paragraph we 
might, which possibilities of conduct we should prefer 
for ourselves, or which kinds of conduct we should 
approve in others, the purely intellectual judgments 
of better and worse begin to have practical influence. 
Weshould prefer or approve the better. This we say 
without hesitation ; and in this way better and worse 
become right and wrong—for the right is nothing but 
the good conceived as a form or law of action. The 
better or the good is an object of intellectual contem- 


; plation ; the right is that same good seen in relation to 


the will. The feeling of ought rests on the perception 
of good as right; and it is through feeling that the 


_ ideas of the mind pass over into conduct and life, and 
exercise sometimes a transforming power. 


The prac- 
tical problem of life is to habituate ourselves as far as 


' possible to the ideas of the better, to enlist our emo- 
_ tions on their side, to deepen our reverence for them, 
and gradually to make our conduct a reflection of 


them. Without this practical effort (unless we are 
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happily born and attuned to virtue from the start) we 
may seek our happiness in this way or that; we may 
perchance “serve God,” and we may “serve the devil”; 
we may bless our fellow men, or we may be a curse to 
them. Weare not naturally moral beings; most of us 
have simply the germ of morality in us; and the moral 
attainments of man are the higher, the more precious, 
just because they are impossible without his activity. 
The “conscience” is made up of those thoughts of the 
better of which I have spoken, along with the feeling 
of reverence for them; and so one of the ways in which 
we describe the best men is that they wish to “live up- 
right before conscience.” The “unmoralized human 
heart” is the human heart not trained to find happi- 
ness in pursuing the ideas of the better, but still linger- 
ing on what for lack of a better phrase we may call the 
animal stage of evolution, pulled and beset by impulses 
that do not have always even one’s own good for their 
object, not to speak of a universal good. 

The basis of ethics, then, in the sense of the ultimate 
standard of right and wrong is the good of the entire 
human race—of each and every member of it. No ac- 
tion is right which does not accord with this good ; and 
every action is just so far wrong as it is inconsistent 
with it. Mr. Pentecost (if I may speak so confidently 
with relation to one whose honest, manly utterances al- 
Ways command my respect,) is surely mistaken in say- 
ing that there is no such thing as devotion to God or 
to our fellow men. Such devotion is perfectly con- 
sistent with the fact that in all men’s unforced actions 
they seek their own happiness ; and it is such devotion 
alone that merits the name of ethical conduct. Not 
that we seek our happiness, but where we seek it, is the 
test of our morality. : 

Chicago, Il. 


ON RIGHT AND WRONG. 


BY VICTOR YARROS, 

“What is right, and what is wrong?” was asked—so 
the story is—ofasavage. He unhesitatingly answered: 
“Tt is right for me to steal other men’s wives, and it is 
wrong for other men to steal my wife.” We know that 
some savages continue to acf upon this rule of conduct 
whether they express their ideas in such formulas or 
not. Civilized races do not act upon this rule. But 
we know that Plato’s “moral sense” was not shocked 
by the fact of slavery, which he deemed essential to 
civilization. Plato believed in the common ownership 
of goods, and considered private property wrong. W. 
S. Lilly, the author of the treatise “On Right and 
Wrong,” recently published, declares that— 
the realization of the Socialistic idea must at any cost be prevented: 


even if we have to seek in the gallows and the sword the ultimate 
answer to its votaries. \ 


So wrong is the idea of common property in his eyes 
that he would pass death sentence upon Socialists and 
Communists for their efforts to realize Plato’s social 
ideal. Robespierre was so convinced of the right of 
republican institutions that he unflinchingly witnessed 
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the execution of friends and benefactors whom he sus- 
pected of favoring royalty. The revolutionary Com- 
munists of today are ready to slaughter all whom they 
consider the opponents of right: they would kill and 
exterminate alike those whom they regard as reaction- 
aries and those whom they pity as sincere, but mistaken 
and dangerous humanitarians. John Brown committed 
murder “for the right,” and he himself was murdered 
by the authorities in the name of right. The Russian 
revolutionists assassinate their Czar, and the Govern- 
ment mercilessly persecutes them. Some people con- 
sider it right to evict tenants who are too poor to pay 
rent regularly, though such eviction means death to 
the poor peasants, but very wrong to evade the tariff 
regulations or the Sunday laws. 

In view of these conflicting opinions, differences, and 
disagreements, it seems perfectly safe to affirm that 
neither the religious nor the metaphysical standpoint 
can yield a true and permanent definition of right, or 
account for the chaotic state of thought upon the sub- 
ject. But what is the scientific answer to the question, 
What is right or good? 

By the scientific position I mean of course the posi- 
tion of the phenomenists, or those who deny the exist- 
ence of @ priori truths. If we refuse to trouble our- 
selves about the “first cause,” or “the object of life,” 
or the supposed duties of man to the creator, and in- 
quire into the how and why of our conduct, we find 
that we need a knowledge of certain biological laws or 
facts and of the history of the evolution of conduct. 
We must understand that human development goes on 
in obedience to fundamental biological laws, and that 
man is ever essentially the same, possessing the same 
number of faculties necessarily related to each other 
in a given manner. One fact is the preponderance of 
the affective over the intellectual life; the other, the 
preponderance of the personal affections over the sym- 
pathetic or social affections. The most refined and the 
primitive men are alike subject to this fundamental 
law, though the conduct of the civilized man differs 
so enormously from that of the primitive savage. 

What first induced men to form society it is impos- 
sible to say. Not utility, certainly, since without ex- 
perience there could be no expectation of benefit. But 
there is in man a certain social instinct, or spontaneous 
sociability, just as there is in certain inferior species of 
the animal kingdom. When it is said that man is a 
social animal, it certainly is not implied simply that 
man perceives the advantage of codperation. But it is 
no less clear that, a certain kind of social organiza- 
tion once formed, rules of conduct are necessary, to be 
obeyed by every member. Certain actions at once be- 
come wrong, and certain other actions are perceived to 
be right,—right and wrong, of course, in the sense of 
being well or ill adjusted to the end, which is the pres- 
ervation and well-being of the social organization. No 
society, it is plain, can hold its ground in the struggle 
for existence if the conduct of its units is of a nature 
tending to render it weak and powerless. Internal dis- 
sension and discord lead to decay and death, while 
only those societies survive whose units are made to re- 
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spect certain laws and rules. At the same time it is 
equally clear that each individual unit of the given so- — 
ciety must find the sum of his personal gratifications in- 
creased by the social union; otherwise there would be no 
motive prompting obedience tothe rules. (Whether th 
estimate of the individual is correct or not—whether 
the quantity of happiness is really augmented, or he 
only fancies that it is, matters not.) Thus, even thiev 
and pirates choose rulersand obey certainrules. Though ~ 
they do not recognize the rights of outsiders, they real- 
ize that self-interest requires mutual recognition of — 
rights and duties among themselves. In the words of 
John Morley :— 
Social circumstances give rise to rules of conduct. Lawless d 
peradoes find, after a certain experience of savagery, that on t 
whole it is more convenient in the long run not to rob and murder, 
But social development proceeds, and circumstances 
create the need of more elaboratecodes, The increase ~ 
of population, the scientific discoveries, the changes 
produced by all the natural and historical influences, 
necessitate the definitive recognition of other righ 
and corresponding duties. 
By the same process of regard, more or less conscious and deliber- 
ate, to the consequences of given pieces of conduct to everybody 
concerned, the ethical code by and by expands. 
And it is to be borne in mind that, while the ruling 
portions of the human societies are busily engaged in 
regulating conduct in accordance with the laws con- 
ceived as indispensable to the welfare of the societies, 
non-official thinkers, by a study of the facts of history — 
in the largest sense, are led to the formation of inde- — 
pendent opinions, not always coinciding with those 
enforced by the governments. Hence differences and 
divergences, both in ideas and conduct, and hence the 
struggles between the various systems and social phi- 
losophies. There are, as Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe 
points out in his book on “ Individualism,” three dis- 
tinct classes of “rights’—those sanctioned by the 
written laws and governmental authority, those recog- 
nized by the leading elements of society, and tho 
championed by the most advanced and progressive 
reformers and sociologists. ‘The laws as expressed, 
says he, “are necessarily but imperfect and often di 
torted reflections of these true laws [referring to tho 
approved by the intellect and feeling of the enlightene 
social elements], the distortion being due not only to 
imperfect expression and inadequacy of language, b 
more especially to the false generalizations of le 
lators.” Hence rebellion and violation of the wri 
ten laws in the name of truer conceptions of tig 
To quote John Morley again :— 
In inquiring into the growth of the complexity of moral codes, 
are principally engaged in observing an intellectual operation—t 
acquisition of a wider knowledge of effects, a keener insight into 
consequences, a greater power of reasoning correctly about them. ~ 
Just as primitive morality grows out of consulting convenience in 
its narrow sense, so later morality is the outcome of some man’s 
mind who consults convenience, or fittingness, in its loftiest and 
noblest sense. The great moral reformer is simply the man who , 


brings the healthiest and strongest intellect into questions of con- 
duct and character. He is emphatically the professor of vision 


“Moral truth,” further says Mr. Morley, is only a set 
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of individual propositions, not one of which is held to 
be by students of human development universally ob- 
ligatory upon all persons under all circumstances, at 
all times. To be sure, even in the most primitive days 
there was such a crime as murder, such a precept as, 
Thou shalt not kill; but it is evident that the precept 
is meaningless until the question has been answered, 
Thou shalt not kill whom? The answer to this ques- 
tion has not always been the same, and will not always 
be what it is today in the majority of cases, so that 
the only “immutable” part of the precept is that which 
is meaningless. By the immutability of moral truth, 
then, can only be meant, that under all circumstances 
there is such a thing as duty, some obligation incum- 
bent on every member of society. 

This relative standpoint, which is fatal to all at- 
tempts at organizing our relationships in harmony with 
alleged absolute laws of truth and goodness enables 
us to carry on rational and fruitful discussion con- 
cerning the best way of arranging our life and secur- 
ing our happiness. 

Each of us thinks he has discovered the rational and 
stable foundation of social organization, and defines 
actions as right or wrong according as they promote 
or hinder the realization of his ideal. The wordsright 
and wrong, good or bad, have no meaning except as 
they are used to express degrees of perfection in the 
adaptation of means to ends. In the discussion of 
social problems, we can only mean by right that which 
secures peace and harmony, and by wrong that which 


‘is socially unhealthy and destructive of real order. 


May we hope that ultimately ethical truths will be 
as firmly established as those of other more or less 
exact sciences? There is certainly no reason to doubt 
that the application of scientific methods to the study 
of social phenomena will tend more and more to pro- 
duce unanimity of opinion on the subject of social ethics. 
Experience (in the widest sense) enables us more and 
more clearly to perceive that there are modes of con- 
duct that are permanently beneficial to society, and 
our social ideal becomes inseparable from these modes 
of conduct, while simultaneously with these intellec- 
tual conceptions what may be termed moral sentiments 
develop which we can only satisfy by conforming as 
much as possible to the high standard recognized. 

But the question is frequently asked, Why should an 
individual concern himself about social utility and 
general well being? ‘ What has the future done for 
him that he should care for the future?” Since every- 
body admits that a man naturally desires personal 
happiness above all, why should not right mean to him 
that which he may prudently do without fear of pun- 
ishment. If aman has a chance to benefit himself at 
the expense of his neighbors, without danger of detec- 
tion, what is there to stop him from the indulgence; 
what makes it wrong for him to do the given thing? 
These questions are fallacious, and are based on that 
misconception which regards the ideas and feelings of 
the ego as something external to him, as his furniture. 
What is the individual but a bundle of ideas and feel- 
ings, ideas gathered by the experience of life, and feel- 
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ings produced by the conditions to which conduct must 
adapt itself? Happiness is realization of self, and 
every one of us seeks to be true to himself. It is pain- 
ful for a man to act in opposition to his own convic- 
tions, and to overcome his feelings. If, therefore, a 
man’s convictions and feelings revolt against certain 
lines of conduct, he does not need the additional mo- 
tives supplied by legality to keep him from following 
them. The interests of the individual unit and the in- 
terests of the whole society are at bottom identical. 
But the present chaotic state of opinion and feeling, 
due to the fact that theological and metaphysical no- 
tions stillsurvive and obstruct the advance of scien- 
tific thought, as well as to the numerous anti-social 
institutions that divide men and force them to engage 
in bitter fights and antagonize each other, engen- 
ders vital and numerous discrepancies between pri- 
vate good and public good. As long as this confu- 
sion lasts, corresponding confusion is to be expected 
in men’s practical relations. The emancipated por- 
tions of society must continue to work for the ideal 
state, finding in such work delight and peace. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALL SOULS, 


BY WILLIAM M’MICHAEL, 

Mr. Pentecost, is not your peril an apparent incrusta- 
tion of egotism? The entire first column of the Twen- 
TIETH CENTURY is taken up by a catalogue of what you 
believe. Itcontains the personal pronoun “I” twenty- 
eight times. Now, is not the question which the world 
applies to us all not, “ What do you think ?” but, “ What 
have you done?” and with most of us, “What have you 
done for me?” Last night a poor woman stopped me 
on the street and said: “Can you give me fifteen cents 
for a lodging? Iam out of work and have not eaten 
since morning.” 

Do you think a catalogue of egoisms as to what “I” 
believe would have helped her? 

Sir, what you have done and not merely what you be- 
lieve is what the people value. Your egotism is only seem- 
ing, for you never speak of the great sacrifices you have 
made in order to work for popular advancement. You 
gave up, in one sense, everything that seemed to make 
comfort here, and immortality hereafter, secure. You 
are, however, really egotistic in assuming that you have 
sufficient experience to say in a recent address (in Twren- 
TIETH CENTURY, October 30,) “ Every person ; 
forty or more years of age, and with a mind trained is 
think, finds it difficult to decide whether life is worth 
living or not,” etc. Candidly, do you not prefer to live 
yourself? You have had great trials, and confront the 
unknown of the future, but there are glimpses through 
your pages of an exalted nature near you, every mo- 
ment of whose companionship is an intellectual and 
spiritual delight to you. You want to live. 

And that brings me abruptly to the title of this, viz., 
“ All Souls.” Do you not feel a longing for an immor- 
tal companionship with those whom you have loved or 
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felt friendship for, or intellectual congeniality with 
in this world? Supposing we take the view of the 
deity of your former noble associate, editor T. L. 
M’Cready, viz., a spiritual pervasion of the eternal uni- 
verse; stillin times of trial, of trouble, of sorrow, do 
we not feel a longing for something more tangible,.and 
for the companionship of that man of sorrows, the 
blessed founder of Christianity ? His mission was to 
“all souls.” Why not to ours? 

Mr. Pentecost, your action in leaving your church 
was the best proof that you were not afraid of being 
thought inconsistent. Will you be equally independ- 
entnow? Will you strike out that column of incrusted 
“T’s”? Will you read the Gospel of St. John? ‘Will 
you consider the character of that humble workingman 
of Nazareth, as if for the first time? Nevermind what 
creeds, or preachers, or Atheists have told you. Never 
mind what Hugh O. Pentecost has told you. Read the 
gospel itself. Consider the teachings, the example, the 
suffering of that sublime life. What does it mean? 
What was the source of its inspiration ? 

New York. 


A THEFT. LEGALIZED. 


BY WILLIAM ARCH. M’CLEAN. 


In considering the rights of persons to things ex- 
ternal to themselves, Blackstone first takes up the right 
of man to possess and hold real property, land, and 
says upon the authority of holy writ, that the Creator 
in the beginning gave to man, “dominion over all the 
earth and over the fish in the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” He comments, “ This is the only true and solid 
foundation of man’s dominion over external things.” 
He further adds, ‘The earth, therefore, and all things 
therein are the general property of all mankind, ex- 
clusive of other beings, from the immediate gift of 
the Creator.” ‘This is the legal foundation of title to 
land, and the twenty-sixth and twenty-eighth verses of 
the first chapter of Genesis become the patent deed to 
all men for all the land they hold and retain from 
brother men. Those who are skeptical in their religious 
beliefs throw to the winds the very base of the title to 
lands they may hold, unless basing it upon the sur- 
vival of man as the fittest gives a title of a like do- 
minion. 

If Blackstone had gone no further and had not ex- 
plained the customs, usages, laws, and statutes that 
made it possible for one man to possess dominion over 
more of the earth than another man, it might be con- 
cluded that his foundation of titie to land is somewhat 
Socialistic. His patent deed certainly is and is also 
susceptible of a two-fold meaning. Is man as an indi- 
vidual given as much of the earth as he may acquire 
dominion over? Is the individual without limit in his 
acquisition of land beyond the needs for his own use 
and livelihood? Or is the patent title to man as a whole, 
a unit, for the needs and sustenance of mankind. Here 
is an unexplained divergency as to the title, a cloud 
upon it, at the very outstart. 
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Law and statutes coming on the scene, straddle the 
difference and leave the issue as they find it. Law 
recognizes the right of the individual by legal theft or 
honest purchase to acquire dominion over as much 


land as he can, not only to supply his own needs, but — 


to hold that dominion over against other men and their 
needs. At the same time the individual doth take his 
title to land subject to the rights of all, all men, in the 
restriction of eminent domain. This is that right which 


the Government possesses of taking the property ofits . 


subjects for necessary public uses, at a fair valuation, 


It follows that title to land is at present very uncer- 


tain. If it is desired to use your lot for a street, an 
alley, a public road, or a school house, the public seize 
it in the name of eminent domain, have appraisers se- 
lected by the judicial officer of that public, who com- 
pensate with a valuation to be appealed from and tought 
over, until a portion of the fair valuation guaranteed 
is wasted in the effort to obtain it. Day and night 
your land is at the mercy of the politicians controlling 
the trunk, branches, twigs, and leaves of government, 
and of any portion forming the public, who actuated 
by greed, malice, or revenge, may make the public the 
handle to take your property. Liberal valuations have 
no doubt been allowed in numerous cases. In thou- 
sands of them land has been given and would have 
been so given for the attending benefits, if there had 
been no must, but in many instances, eminent domain 


has been the legal method to rob the individual of land ~ 


for the benefit of other individuals. 


Eminent- domain has not only been the tool of the 


public and individuals forming that public, but poli- 


ticians by statute have sold, given away as a prize, this — 


so considered birthright of the public, to certain indi- 
viduals forming corporations. Thousands of thefts 
have followed as of course and been justified in the al- 
mighty name of the public. Canal and railroad com- 
panies have appropriated thousands of acres by right 
of eminent domain. Every foot of land bound by the 
twin iron rails of commerce have been practically taken 
without the consent of the owners. ‘This is vindicated 
upon the pretense that a public service or use is ren- 
dered by such corporations, a service or use the public 
pays full value for, and the value so received is pocketed 
by the rich individuals forming corporations. Law has 
virtually given to those that had plenty and taken from 
those that had little. Statute has turned loose these 
great soulless monsters, and no man’s title to land is 
safe. Any day land may be seized, the owner sent 


adrift. Any day some valuable lot may be pierced, _ 


cut to pieces, and rendered worthless. Any day a house 
and home may lie in the path of one of these devourers, 


and the inevitable must be submitted to. Fortunate he 
who receives a fair valuation, for the same corporated _ 


individuals that so appropriate land, drunk with the 


power given them, pack and buy juries of appraisers — 


to give them such land at their own figures, Let an 
illustration more clearly demonstrate how corporated 


individuals, under the legal protection of eminent do- 


main, commit robberies. 


In a small town in one of the Middle States, a few 


% 
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individuals formed a natural partnership or company 
fo obtain benefits each one could not singly acquire. 
[hey bought land containing several large springs of 
pure water, erected water works, and had the water 
conveyed to their residences. Other inhabitants desir- 
ing to be supplied with this water were furnished the 
same for aconsideration. The town wishing to be pro- 
rected from fire, this water was also made available for 
that purpose. This was all accomplished in a natural, 
f ree, competitive way without any help or protection 
from law. Avarice watched these accomplishments 
and saw a legal method to bag the game when grown 
most valuable. Another set of individuals formed a 
company, but obtained a charter from the State making 
ita corporation. This great soulless person, incapable 
under law to commit criminal acts, seized the springs 
of water, the water works, and improvements of the 
first company under the legal permission of eminent 
domain. It was, stand and deliver in the name of the 
law. Of course these oppressed individuals protested, 
averring the great cost of their property, the contracts 
made with other individuals and the town, and the irre- 
parable loss occasioned by such a seizure. Law turned 
to them a deaf ear. The court could not rid itself of 
the mandates of statute, saying: “If the plaintiffs had 
been duly corporated, and, as a corporation had ac- 
juired the springs of water and constructed their works, 
e think their property could not be legally taken from 
hem. They neither possess the privileges nor are sub- 
Be so the obligations of a corporation. Their property 
$ private property, subject to be taken under the au- 
thority of the commonwealth as any other private prop- 
3 rty. .’ There was no pretense that the second set of 
individuals would be better able to conduct the water 
works than the first. The contrary rather appeared, as 
the latter had been engaged in the business for ten 
years, Nevertheless the court had to turn the op- 
pressed and wronged out of court and put the judicial 
eal on the robbery legally committed by the corpora- 
tion, The property was taken from one set of individ- 
fals and given to another set. 

This is a theft that no fair valuation could cover, 
and the stolen property will not only be kept but will 
be resold to the victims for the usual water tax. This 
is a theft in which the thieves are given all the legal 
protection, the government giving the license to strip 
h unprotected. Nodoubt these legal robbers are con- 
sidered respectable. Then why such immoral acts? Be- 
sause the State offered the temptation, but a premium 
on the theft, and gilded the act with the golden hues of 
egality. Hence such acts can be committed, knowing 
the Beee tie will not condemn but rather applaud what 
legal, regardless whether it is right and just. 

¢ ote: Pa. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


BY HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN. 


How art thou changed ! poet of daintiness, 
Rose-leaves and vellum-bound Boccaccios, 
__In the front rank where wrongs demand redress 
r Thou stridest dealing huge two-handed blows. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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The Address. 


THE PARNELL SCANDAL, 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, DECEMBER 7, 189°. 


The political struggle for home rule in Ireland until 
but yesterday was going forward by the combined 
forces of the Irish Nationalist party in Ireland, of 
which Mr. Parnell for ten years has been the acknowl- 
edged leader, and the Liberal party in England, of 
which Mr. Gladstone for I do not know how many 
years has been the acknowledged leader. 

Up to a comparatively few days ago Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Gladstone, and the parties they respectively 
represent, were working together in apparent, if not 
real, harmony to gain an end more or less common to 
But now 
there is a breach, apparently incapable of being healed, 
between the two famous leaders. The breach naturally 
extends to the two parties, in their relation to each 
other as parties, and it has also reached within the 
respective party lines and, more especially within the 
Irish party, produced opposing factions. 

The immediate occasion of this state of affairs, so 
unfortunate from the standpoint of those who sympa- 
thize with Ireland in her struggle for larger political 
liberty, was the outbreak of a scandal in which Mr. 
Parnell was involved. It became known that the Irish 
leader was sustaining adulterous relations with a cer- 
tain Mrs. O’Shea, the wife of one of his friends. 

I say that the promulgation of this social scandal 
was the zmmediate occasion of the present political com- 
plications and apparent disaster to the Irish cause, 
because from my reading of the accounts, I judge that 
either elements of disunion between the English Lib- 
erals and Irish patriots existed, and that the domestic 
scandal referred to was more the occasion than the 
cause of the trouble. 

It appears from Mr. Parnell’s manifesto, in reply to 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Morley, together with 
other matters published since Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
that Mr. Parnell has all along been working for com- 
plete political independence for Ireland from England, 
while Mr. Gladstone has been working primarily to get 
himself into power, and secondarily to secure more 
home rule for Ireland than she at present enjoys, but 
not complete political independence. It also appears 
that Mr. Parnell, while working in outward harmony 
with the English Liberals, has never really trusted any 
of their leaders, and, I presume, none of them have 
ever really trusted him. Itis only too sadly apparent, 
also, that even among Mr. Parnell’s lieutenants there 
were envies, jealousies, and miserable ambitions only 
waiting to vent themselves whenever the occasion should 
come. 

But whether or not Iam right in supposing that 
sooner or later a rupture between the Irish and Liberal 
leaders would have developed entirely apart from the 
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O’Shea scandal, it has come in connection with that, 
and the present situation furnishes a fitting opportu- 
nity to the moralist to point out several wholesome 
lessons which may be learned from the circumstances 
before us. 

In the first place, it should be apparent that it is very 
dangerous, and apt to be disastrous, to any cause based 
upon some great principle of justice to entangle itself 
by political alliances which nechenetily involve a par- 
tial sacrifice of principle. 

If ever there was a case in which justice is all on one 
side and injustice all onthe other, it is the case of Ire- 
land against England. From Ireland England takes 
everything. TolIreland England gives nothing that Ire- 
land could not secure for herself. The ¢heory of govern- 
ment is that the subject owes obedience and subjection 
in exchange for the protection which the Government 
is supposed to secure—protection against foreign foes 
and individual attacks on life or property. The practice 
of Government is to force the subject into abject obedi- 
ence and subjection and give very little protection. 
But whether the theory of government is true or false 
the practice of government works great injustice to 


the subject, and when the Government is composed of 


one race and the subjects are of another, this is par- 
ticularly true. 

The experience of the race, by which alone we learn 
what is right and what is wrong, has shown that it 
always works unhappiness for one nation to rule an- 
other, and in the case of Ireland her miseries under 
English rule, since she was conquered by Henry the 
First, have been such as to elicit the sympathy of the 
world. For hundreds of years she has been bleeding 
at every pore. Poets have sung, playwrights have de- 
picted, orators have described, and heroes have died to 
alleviate, her woes, and almost without avail. She has 
been preyed upon by English tax-gatherers and rent- 
takers until a large part of her industrious population 
are paupers. While her own people have been starving, 
millions of dollars’ worth of food raised by their own 
labor from land which should be theirs, while living 
in houses which they had built, by the use of 
tools which they had made, has been forcibly taken 
from them by the English, who have no rights in 
Ireland except those established by physical conquest. 
Ship loads of food and money have been sent from this 
country to alleviate the sufferings of the hungry Irish 
peasants, only to be forcibly appropriated by the 
official tax-gatherers and titled landlords of England. 
So notorious has this misappropriation of American 
bounty become that the Irish envoys now in this 
country publicly declared that they would not ask nor 
take a penny in charity for the hungry in Ireland, 
knowing that the lion’s share of it would go, as has oc- 
curred before, to the well-fed in England. Those envoys 
have asked for money, not to feed the Irish, but to free 
them from the dominion of England. 

The Irish party of today are struggling for political 
independence from England. Their aim is just. Solong 
as Government exists, each race should provide for their 
own Government by their own people in their own way. 
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I believe that if the Irish people were governed i 
their own countrymen, in their own country, and in 
their own way, with the present land and money 
system in vogue, they would be not much, if any, hap- D- 
pier than they are now. It will make little difference 
to the Irish tenant farmer or laborer how he is gov- 
erned or who governs him so long as landlords and 
interest-takers can legally appropriate nearly all he 
earns. It will make no difference to him whether tl 
landlord and the lendlord are English or Irish. % 
Nevertheless, the demand that Ireland shall be goy- 
erned by the Irish is as just as was the demand that he 
American colonies should be governed by Americans 
The Irish leaders, therefore, in my opinion, shoul¢ d 
adhere to their principle and fight it out on that line 
making no alliance with any English party, unless tl 
English party would come to the Irish terms, witho: 
the compromise of a jot or tittle of the Irish demands, 
and without the necessity for any of those confidential 1 
conversations which Mr. Gladstone, in his foxy way, 
Says are essential to all political alliances. 4 
When men are fighting for a principle, they can af. 
ford to wait, because if their principle is really true, 
no matter how radical it is, the world will sooner or 
later adopt it. If the principle is not really true, : no 
worldly-wise alliances will further its acceptance, for 
stupid as public opinion seems, because it is so slow in 
forming, it never finally accepts a principle that is not 
true. 
It is popularly believed that reforms are best car- 
ried into effect by aseries of compromises, but such is 
not my opinion. Reforms, in my opinion, are corrupte d 
and delayed by compromises. Reforms are never 
affected until they are accomplished on the most radi- 
cal terms. Anything that is done on the basis of a 
compromise of principle must be done over again and 
again until it rests on the bed-rock of the eternal truth 
involved in it. And it may not be out of place to ob- 
serve just here that only those leaders of reform move- 
ments who are seeking some immediate gain for thee | 
selves—some office or emolument—ever enter 
political alliances to gain their ends. 
If, instead of parliamentary politicians, with ambi 
for office and power, Ireland were blessed with wri 
and speakers who would go up and down the coun 
preaching the pure gospel of national independe 
from England, in the burning language and with 
cogent reasoning of Patrick Henry and Thomas Pz 
in this country before the achievement of our politica 
dependence, in my opinion, she would gain her desi 
end far more speedily than she ever will by depend 
upon as wily a politician as Mr. Gladstone for su 
In this country we have seen more than one pr 
ing reform movement utterly ruined by political 
ances. Where is the old Greenback party, the 


George at its head? All dead and gone because of 
much political alliance. Hunt about in the Gove 
ment buildings, and you will find some of their leac 


of pottage they s sold ot principles, 
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I do not say that any of these movements could ulti- 
mately have succeeded on any terms, because, in my 
opinion, none of them were based upon true principles, 
but- even if they had been, the short-sighted, if not 
culpable, policy of their leaders would have worked 
disaster, if not ruin. 

If the present imbroglio in the Irish party will serve 
to teach the Irish people that their only hope of suc- 
cess is in keeping out of the jaws of what Mr. Parnell 
not inaptly calls “the English wolves,” it will serve 
them a good turn. 

Now, if we consider the part which the scandal plays 
in the unhappy affair, we should be able to learn an 
important lesson. 

I have no sympathy with the outcry against Mr. 
Parnell on account of the discovery of his relations to 
Mrs. O’Shea, not that I do not consider him fairly open 
to adverse criticism and grave censure, but because I 
believe that for the English people, or any large part 
of them, to single out the Irish leader for their abhor- 
rence on account of such an offense is peculiarly in- 
consistent and hypocritical. 

What do they mean by all this pious protest against 
such a delinquency in an Irish leader? Do they mean 
that they wish it to be understood that English public 
men and the aristocracy shall be left undisturbed in 
the monopoly of that particular form of pleasure? All 


the world knows that Lord Nelson, and the Duke of 


Wellington, and Lord Palmerston were notorious adul- 
terers, and that that fact was never used against them 
as public men. All the world knows that the English 
aristocracy as a class are as much given to salacious 
practices as any class of men in any civilized nation. 
It has sometimes been suspected that, in this regard, 
even the Prince of Wales has occasionally wandered 
into bye and forbidden paths. It is probable that if 


Mr. Parnell should arise in Parliament, frankly confess 


his guilt, and ask any among his peers who were with- 
out sin to cast the first stone at him he would go away 
unhurt, as did the woman in the Gospel story. 

I think I am as strong a believer in personal purity 
as my neighbors, and that I am as ready to pity the 
weakness of men and women as any one, but I have no 
respect for the piety or morality that flames forth in 
holy indignation against Mr. Parnell for an act that it 
condones in other public men, who do not happen to 
be Irish leaders. Mr. Gladstone pulls his Pharisaical 
skirts away from Mr. Parnell, with an air that implies: 
“T am holier than thou,” but he did not thus shrink 
from personal or political association with the Duke of 
Wellington, or Lord Palmerston, or Lord Hartington, 
each of whom he knew to be as irregular in his amours 


as is Mr. Parnell. 


Iam not excusing Mr. Parnell for his folly. I am 
merely pointing out to you the Phariseeism of the pres- 
ent English outcry against him. The very people who 
profess to abhor Mr. Parnell’s fault bow with rever- 
ence before Albert Edward, beside whom Mr. Parnell 
is purity itself. 

The very Irish bishops who have pronounced so sanc- 
timoniously against Mr. Parnell would not be so harsh 
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with one of their own priests if he were guilty of the 
same offense; as, alas! priests sometimes are. If Iam 
correctly informed regarding the usages of the Church, 
the bishop, in such a case, would not publicly denounce 
the delinquent priest, but would change his name and 
transfer him to another parish, thus giving him a chance 
to reform or—repeat his offense: 

Having said so much concerning the inconsistency of 
the popular English outcry against Mr. Parnell, I should, 
I think, say further that if we consider his connection 
with Mrs. O’Shea, not in comparison with the conduct 
of other public men, but on its own merits, there is a 
great deal in it to criticise. 

In one aspect of the case, it is an affair of his private 
life and has no more to do with his public career than 
the private doings of actors, or musicians, or doctors, 
or lawyers have to do with their professional labors. 
Abstractly considered, the public should have no busi- 
ness to inquire into the private lives of public persons. 
But the people do not reason abstractly, and whether it 
is justifiable or not, in the present state of their develop- 
ment, they make it their business, where they are not 
blinded by the glare of rank or power, to inquire more 
or less closely into the private lives of public persons. 
That being the case, a public man, on whom as much 
for the welfare of an entire nation depends as appar- 
ently depends or depended on Mr. Parnell, should be 
careful not to offend the public sense of propriety or 
morality. Especially is this true when the public per- 
son is the leader of a reform movement, or the advo- 
cate of new ideas in religion or sociology, é 

Mr, Parnell knew as well as any one that his conduct, 
if discovered, would bring down on him public censure 
which, whether reasonable or unreasonable, would in- 
jure his reputation and cripple the cause for which he 
was working, and, in my opinion, he should have curbed 
his passions for the sake of his people. To bring one’s 
self under control is not to sacrifice a principle, and 
when the apostle Paul said: “All things are lawful 
but all things are not expedient,” he spoke wisely. 
There are many things we have a perfect right to do 
which become little less than crimes when by doing 
them we gain a passing pleasure and lose the triumph 
of a principle. 

When you consider that, possibly, the Irish people 
may have to suffer a generation longer than they other- 
wise would, because of Mr. Parnell’s weak dalliance in 
a lady’s chamber, it may seem to you, apart from all 
questions of personal purity or morality, that he was 
guilty of a crime, and that his own people would be ex- 
cusable if they should feel that his one act of weak- 
ness and folly has counterbalanced all his splendid ser- 
vices, since it may turn out that it has wrecked the 
structure which he, himself, has been so many years in 
building. 

The struggle for human freedom, the effort to incul- 
cate a better philosophy of society, a purer idea of 
morals than that which now prevails, is long, painful, 
and bitter, and those men and women who by their 
superior powers become the teachers and leaders of the 
people, should be extremely careful not to break down 
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the confidence of the people in them, as persons, by 
exhibitions of weakness, especially that peculiar form 
of weakness that yields to the inconsiderate gratifica- 
tion of appetites and passions which ally us so closely 
with the inferior animals. 

Charles Stewart Parnell, the indefati gable Irish leader, 
the standard bearer of a brave people, the man of many 
political triumphs gained by splendid generalship and 
iron will, is a figure in history of which a nation may 
be proud. But the same man sneaking from a lady’s 
bed-chamber to avoid a meeting with her husband, is 
a personage by no means so admirable. 

Many of you, and I, in our obscure place in the world, 
have broken away, to a greater or less extent, from the 
conventional ideas and customs that surround us. We 
each have our little circle of conservative friends and 
neighbors who are watching us to see whether our phi- 
losophy of life brings forth in us good fruit or bad. I 
beseech of you, though not as one having authority 
over you, so to live that every principle of true virtue, 
every element of kindness, every consideration for the 
rights of others, will be exemplified in you even more 
than in the advocates of the old faith and the old mo- 
rality. 

The last moral I wish to point from the Parnell 
scandal is this: Men die but principles never. All that 
is just in the Irish cause will be accomplished, though 
a thousand Parnells perish and a thousand Gladstones, 
for Pharisaical reasons, look coldly on the unhappy 
country. Right works itself out in the end. Individ- 
ual men can help on the betterment or temporarily re- 
tard it, but cannot prevent it. The process of evolu- 
tion takes little account of individuals. 

This is our hope for the future. This is our comfort 
for the present. 

Whatever becomes of Parnell, Ireland will yet be 
free. Whatever becomes of Spencer, Huxley, Inger- 
soll, Adler, Newton, Briggs, George, Tucker, Gronlund, 
Powderly, or whosoever is up for a time as a leader in 
the works of progress, the great social and religious 
fermentation goes on, and by-and-by humanity will lift 
to its lips the golden chalice and drink deep of the wine 
of liberty and happiness. 


Fiction. 


A WATCH IN: TIEeINIGE YT, 


BY HUDOR GENONE.* 


When I awoke it was broad day light. I turned over and looked 
at Jurgensen. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, in a patient way he has, ‘‘ Yes, it’s 
time to get up; I’ve been trying to tell you so for ten minutes.” 

I bounced out of bed, and into my clothes in a jiffy. Just then 
Hannah rang the bell. Ina minute I heard sounds as if some one 
was astir in the next room. I knew the some one was Mrs. Genone, 
and I was curious to hear what she would have to say. One hasa 
right to be curious about what one’s wife says—at least I think 
so. At any rate, I listened, and pretty soon I rats her scolding 
Geneva. 

‘‘T declare,” said she, crossly, ‘‘if this isn’t enough to provoke 
a saint. How could you deceive me so?’ With that she shook 


* Author of ‘‘Inquirendo Island.” 
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Geneva, and then grasping her by the head twisted it round and — 
round a dozen times. Frightful, isn’t it? But yet not so frightful — 
after all, when you come to consider that Geneva was only Pollups’s - s 
stem winding watch that she had suffered, according to her usual — , 
habit, to run down. 

I would’nt try to deceive a mouse—it was a watch, and Pollups 
is Mrs. Genone’s first name, just as sure as mine is Hudor. 

So I might go on trifling. I could make a fine fairy story for you, 
and tell how Waltham and Waterbury came down stairs with a 
rush just in time to avoid ‘‘a cold late” for breakfast, and how ~ 
Elgin came leisurely in, when we had nearly finished, with such a 
headache and so little appetite. I suppose I could do all that if I 
choose: but then, you see, I don’t choose. I don’t really believe I 
have the talent, and besides I want to tell about what happened the © 
next night. That day about noon, who should walk into my office 
on lower Broadway but Chronometer—I mean Jack, captain U. S. 
N., and brother to Pollups, who came to stay over night at our 
horse, Ah, that night? We sat up quite late talking, but by 
eleven every one was fast asleep. 

Sometime after midnight, as I perceived through the window by & 
the town clock, I was awakened by a slight noise. A burglar? No: 
I lay and listened: ‘‘ Thump, thump, thump,” what was it? some- 
thing came down the stairs. By the light of the moon I saw it all: 
first came Chronometer from the best bed room; then in a row, — 


i ie 


Elgin, Waltham, and Waterbury, rolling and wobbhad down the — 
stairs, along the hall and into my room, what do you think for? :. 
why, to visit my Jurgensen, who, civil as you please, invited them — 5 


A 


all in, and made them very quickly quite at home. 

Such a performance was new tome. Perhaps some of you who — 
have had experience can recall the like; but it was new to me. 
Till that night I didn’t know watches were alive; but it appears — 
they were—at least I should judge so from what happened ; but do 
not let anything I say influence you. If you have minds, prepare — 
to make them up now. : 

It was areception I had happened in on—a reception to Chrono-_ 
meter. Jurgensen, as the elder and more expensive, was host. To — 
see them bow, and smile, and shake hands would have delighted 
you. I don’t suppose you ever saw a watch shake hands, did you? © 
or smile and bow ?—no, probably not ; but they did that night, or I — i 
am aliar. I could give references as to character if the mere fact — 
of being a contributor to this periodical was not a guarantee. How- : 
ever, not that it matters; I have a feeling that it doesn’t make much a 
odds who tells the truth so it’s told, though I find ag to disagree * 
with me in those views. 


weather, and politics (yes, you needn't laugh, politics) and after 
a while Chronometer was asked what church he attended. This — 4 
surprised me more than anything else, because I didn’t know _ 
watches found it necessary to attend divine worship. Perhaps 
after all it wasn’t exactly divine worship. When Chronometer — 
said he hadn’t been to church since his last voyage, and the rest — 
looked so shocked, they went on and told their experience, Jur- 
gensen said he had a pew at St. Benedict’s, and Elgin and Geneva 
attended regularly the church of the Holy Tiffany. Putting this 4 
and that together, I am convinced that the watches’ church is where ‘ 
they go to get mended. What follows seems to bear this out: I wish — 
I could repeat accurately all that was said: but my memory is not — 
very retentive, and besides they talked in such low tones that Is 
missed much of it. — 

Chronometer and Jurgensen seemed to be havigg a discussion, 

‘*Don’t you attend any place of worship?” asked Jurgensen. : 

‘¢ Seldom,” answered Chronometer; *‘the fact is I have been — 
about the world so much that I have learned to ae these. 4 
matters. There’s nothing in them.” a 

‘‘ What !” said Geneva ; ‘‘don’t you believe ina Town Clock Toe 

Whew! think of that! Doesn't it let a great deal of light inios 
the situation—just that one expression ? ; 


expression ; such as :— 
‘*T believe in a personal Town Clock.” 
‘For my regulator’s sake !” > 
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mere bits of talk, but to me, as I lay there listening, amply convinc- 
ing, as I am sure it ought to be to you, now I tell it. 

Perhaps the most convincing thing that happened, and also the 
most comical (for, take my word a matter may be both comical and 
convincing) was when the party broke up, and all waddled off to 
their several beds—watch cases I mean. Waterbury knelt down by 


his own watch case, put his hands over his face—so cunning, you 


can’t think—and said a prayer, something about being kept well 
wound up ; after which he repeated these verses :— 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray Town Clock my time to keep; 
If I rust out before I wake 
I pray Town Clock my time to take. 
“ Goosetracks !” 


Some think that no power, not even a town clock, could avail 
with a Waterbury to keep him well wound up ; but like a good many 
other things, thoroughly investigated, difficulties disappear. It was 
realy Bodkins who did the winding, and Bodkins is a patient boy. 


However, let me tell the rest; fortunately there isn’t much more — 


to tell. Chronometer, being a navy officer, was polite, and while 
Waterbury was saying his prayers kept respectful silence ; but 
when the child—the watch, I mean—was tucked in his case, re- 
marked to Geneva that it was all very pretty and touching, but 


_ really nothing but superstition. 


Geneva was indignant. 

‘* What is a watch’s time?” continued Chronometer. 

Geneva could not answer him; but being a female watch, was 
not at all put out by any mental inhibition. 

‘‘ Why,” she responded without a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ a watch’s 
time is its immortal part.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Chronometer, ‘‘ there is nothing to a watch but 
its works, and when they wear out or rust out, that’s the end of it.” 

Geneva sighed, and said that was ‘‘a dreadful doctrine,” and 
then Chronometer went up stairs, and Geneva to bed. 

I wonder when a watch dies (I mean rusts out) what becomes of 
the time it kept. In some aspects it seems evident that it all 
ended; in others that it was absorbed, so to speak, in universal 
time ; but then how about Nan being late for breakfast so many 
mornings? Wasn’t that Elgin’s fault? And when Bodkins was ten 
minutes late (as he was many a once) at recess, and the teacher 
kept him in, how about that? And, let me ask, how about my 
missing the train last April because Jurgensen lied and said I had 
a quarter of an hour tospare? How about that? why that cost me 
rising twenty thousand dollars. I was in for a ‘‘dicker” in real 
estate, and lost the chance through Jurgensen. I say Jurgensen 
was to blame. But after all these things are terribly confusing. 
One does get so mixed up in speculating. Don’t you find it so? 

It seems that the rea/ part of a watchis outside of its works, 
the real responsible part I mean. For instance, Jurgensen’s soul 
(so to speak) is Mr. Genone, and Mr. Genone till that night never 
realized that a machine might have life, and mentality, and all 
that for a fixed and definite purpose incomprehensible to the think- 
ing machine itself, but perfectly comprehensible to the something 
of a higher order than the machine. 

Each watch, I know and you know, has its own soul. Water- 
bury’s is Bodkins, and Geneva’s is Pollups, and Jurgensen’s is 
Hudor. 

Seems plausible, don’t it? and the principle would seem to be 
the same, even if, as in another sort of time-keeper, the machine 
and the man were bothin the same case. But I will say this: It 
takes a very superior sort of person to tell t’other from which. 

New York. 


Postar Carp REFLEcTIons.—In politics the most unscrupulous 
has the advantage, and is pretty apt to win, so that the reformer 
who takes his wares to the political market is likely to return shorn 
of his strength and his belly filled with the east wind. 

All these questions of the conduct of government and the rela- 
tions of man with man are first and last questions of morality. 

The great truths of the Declaration of Independence must be rec- 
ognized and realized, too, by abolishing all laws and usages in 
conflict therewith, else might that great charter of our liberties as 
well have been written on paper made from rotten straw. B. 
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Correspondence. 


Correstondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


Tue Hatt Funp.—Since last week, when the amount of the 
guarantee fund was $252.50, the following sums have been re- 
ceived ; Robert Stirton, Braddock, Pa., $1; Wm. Prosser, Indian- 
apolis, $1; L. Edelstone, New York, $5; Henry D. Lloyd, Chicago, 
$10; James Rigby, sr., Bangs, Va., $1; total, $270 50. On Sun- 
day evening next Mr. Leubuscher will ask the New York audience 
for its contribution. J. W. SuLiivan, 

Twentieth Century, 4 Warren street, New York. 


Op TrutH New TrutH.—Grant me a very little space to recall 
to your readers Montaigne’s splendid plea for the abolishment of 
capital punishment. Though written in the sixteenth it has the 
stamp of twentieth century thought. ‘‘The horror of the first 
murder makes me shrink from a second. The hideousness of the 
first cruelty makes me abhor every imitation of it.” AAs? 

New York. 


DIscRIMINATIONS.—We in England suffer most from want ot 
free trade in land, and in America you suffer most from want of 
free trade in commodities, Free trade in all things, religion, educa- 
tion, professions, labor, currency, is the gospel of our collective 
action ; but in our private conduct we should be governed by social 
considerations. Collectively we should be Individualists. 

South Lambeth, London, Eng. H. W. Fawens. 


PETER’s PENcE.—Now, while t.ie cause of Ireland’s poor is being 
pleaded, and American generosity is expected to aid them, it 
would be interesting to know how much morey this starving 
peasantry annually contribute to the support of that expensive, 
though personally harmless, old gentleman, Mr. Pecci, of Italy. 
Balfour is, indeed, a hard master. Superstition is a worse master 
than Balfour. Gro. L. HipBarp, 

Rupert, Vt. 


Dors Not Acrer.—A friend who is helping to extend the cir- 
culation of the TweNTIETH CENTURY recently received the follow- 
ing letter :— ; 

‘‘ Have examined the TwENTIETH CENTURY as you requested. I 
do not like the pap-r, because :— 

‘* ¢, It is opposed to protection ; I am in favor of it. 

‘2, It is opposed to prohibition ; I am in favor of it. 

‘¢3. It is opposed to religion ; I am in favor of it. 

‘‘4. It is opposed to Christianity ; I am in favor of it. 

‘5, It is opposed to the Bible ; I am in favor of it. 
‘*6, It is opposed to the American idea of the Sabbath ; I am in 
favor of it. 

‘¢4 It is in favor of Anarchy ; I am opposed to it. 

‘*¢ 8. It is in favor of tearing down ; I am opposed to it. 

‘«This is a vigorous arraignment, I'll admit, but you asked my 
opinion and here you have it. RC.2 


At D. M. Bennett's GRAvE.—On one of those lovely days of last 
summer I paid a visit to the quiet retreats and s;jlvan shades of 
Greenwood Cemetery. During my stroll among the grand old 
trees and rich foliage which borders the little winding foot paths, 
I came upon the monument erected to the memory of that martyr 
to Freethought, D. M. Bennett. And, as your magazine numbers 
among its readers so many recruits to the noble army of Free- 
thought, it occurred to me that perhaps a short description of this 
monument would prove interesting to them. ‘The sentiments ex- 
pressed in its inscriptions are so pure, ennobling, and free from 
cant and superstition, that a perusal of them cannot fail to have an 
inspiring effect upon the mind. The monument is easily found, 
being the first on the left from the Fourth avenue entrance. It is 
inclosed in a neat little plot, thickly covered with velvety grass, 
which, on the day when I saw it, was in its brightest and loveliest 
livery of green, An ornamental iron fence encircles the plot, while 
a bench of the same material has been placed invitingly inside. 
The monument, which is composed of granite, highly polished, 
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stands about fifteen feet high. On the front, across the shaft, in 
large, raised capital letters, is the following inscription: ‘‘ Erected 
by one thousand friends.” Below is a bronze bust of Mr. Bennett 
in bas relief. It shows a prominent forehead and a kindly face. 
Further below, in deeply cut capital letters, is the following: ‘‘ D. M. 
Bennett, the founder of ‘The Truth Seeker’; the defender of lib- 
erty. and its martyr ; the editor, tireless and fearless ; the enemy 
of superstition and of ignorance, its mother; the teacher of multi- 
tudes ; the friend, faithful and kind; the man, honest and true, 
rests here. Though dead, hestill speaks to us, and asks that we 
continue the work he left unfinished. When the innocent is con- 
victed the court is condemned.” On the remaining three sides, be- 
low the heading, ‘‘ His Words,” are the following quotations: ‘I 
believe in the eternal powers of nature, in the superiority of good 
lives, in acts of kindness toward our fellow beings, and in efforts 
to spread the light of truth over the dark spots of the earth. Each 
person must be responsible for the good or ill he does. Here is our 
duty; here is our allegiance, and not in the sky above us. Wemust 
make our heaven on the earth, and not in the air. The object of our 
lives should be to make this world as beautiful, and ourselves and 
our fellows as happy, asis inour power. Ican hardly yield my consent 
that this is the last of our individuality, and I fondly think Father 
and Mother Nature are able to accomplish the best, greatest, and 
most desirable of all problems—a continued individual existence. 
But I am borrowing no trouble about it. Demonstrated science 
may be regarded as the only true science of knowledge. What is 
called revelation is a snare, a delusion, a falsehood. Those who 
claim to speak for the gods simply speak their own thought. The 
gods do not speak; they are as dumb as the rocks; they are as 
speechless as the grave. With nature it is not so; to know her is 
to know the truth, and to study her is to be wise.” On the foot 
stone the following is cut: ‘‘ Born, December 23, 1818; died De- 
cember 8, 1882.”” It is unadorned with crosses, angels, ‘‘ beautiful 
gates ajar,” or other relics of barbarism, but stands forth in its 
bold, grand, sublime simplicity, a fit tribute to the noble and fear- 
less thinker to whose memory it was erected. H. J. Crarx. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, December 8, 

The ‘‘ Weekly Nationalist” relates the following: ‘‘It is within 
our knowledge that great efforts have been made by some of our 
comrades to get the trustees of both the San Francisco and the 
Oakland Young Men’s Christian Associations to permit ‘‘ The 
Dawn” to lie upon their reading-room tables, and that, in both 
cases, the applications were refused. We remember that some two 
years ago, in Portland, Oregon, one of our most enthusiastic work- 
ers was at great pains to induce the debating club of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association there to discuss scientific subjects, be- 
lieving that it would pave the way for the consideration of social 
questions. He finally carried his point, and the first subject selected 
by the trustees was, ‘Which is the most useful, wood or iron?’ 
What are you to do with such people?” 

Stepniak will leave London for New York on December 17. He 
intends making an extended tour through the United States, de- 
livering lectures by the way. Stepniak’s name now appears among 
those of the editors of ‘‘ Free Russia.” 

In its issue of November 20, the ‘‘ Journal of the Knights of 
Labor,” replying to an article in the Paterson ‘‘ Lance,” says :— 
.  , . . the miserable tariff wrangle. . to all appearances, 
may go on for fifty years with varying success without in the 
slightest degree benefiting the producer. Moreover, the tariff 
issue, as preached by some Single-taxers, is misleading in a still 
greater degree, inasmuch as they hold forth the delusive hope that 
the road to the restoration of the land to the people lies by way of 
tariff reform and free trade, thereby inducing many who care noth- 
ing for the immediate issue to waste their energies in a profitless 
controversy, instead of going straight to the object. They are 
likely to perish in the wilderness long before they reach the prom- 
ised land by the circuitous route mapped out for them by Henry 
George. . . . But, supposing that the land question did include 
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everything, the abolition of the tariff would not necessarily bring og 
us any nearer a solution. The idea that if the national revenue 
were not raised by taxes on imports it must therefore be procured — 
by taxes on land is a wholly gratuitous assumption. . 
policy is to educate the toilers as to their rights, and the necessity 


of combining to secure thém, and in the meantime to support such —__ 


partial reforms and ameliorative measures as seem to tend in that — 
direction, or secure an instalment of justice. ‘The mistake of — 
Single-taxers of the ‘ Lance’s’ type is that, in their earnest desire 
to do something ‘ practical’ and score an immediate success in pol- 
itics, they have ‘practically ’ effaced themselves by uniting with - 
the Democratic party to accomplish an object which has no bearing 
whatever on the object they wish to accomplish. The aim of the 
Democrats is simply to get and keep office. Not one ina hundred — 
of that party has any notion of accepting the Single-tax programme, ~ 
or going any further than modifying some of the features of the — 
tariff, though of course they are only too glad to use the Single- — 
taxers as a step-ladder to help them to power. We do not under- 
rate the educational work done by papers like the ‘ Lance,’ but so 
far as the ‘ practical work ’—if by that phrase it means partisan 
campaign work—is concerned, we regard it as not merely useless, 
but a positive injury to the movement. Our critic boasts that the — 
Single-taxers know exactly what they want, and how to getit; and 
adds: ‘ The perfect unanimity of opinion which obtains among them 
in all parts of the world concerning methods indicates that they — 
have reached ¢erra firma.’ Itis very easy to secure perfect una- 
nimity of opinion in any body by driving or freezing out all who will 
not accept the zpse dzxz¢t of the leaders as to aims and methods. If — 
the Single-taxers are unanimous as to the manner of securing their — 
objects, it is only because all who ventured to dissent have been 
read out of the movement. The ‘ Lance’ virtually admits this. _ 
‘Many of these gentlemen,’ it says, speaking of protectionist re- 
formers, ‘ call themselves Single-tax men—z. ¢., they believe in the — 
Single-tax, but won’t have anything to do with free trade, and ~ 
won't associate themselves with the movement.’ This admission — 
that there are Single-taxers who have been forced out of the organ- 
ization by the policy of diverting it from its original and legitimate _ 
object—and their name 1s Rosie sqagacenh explains the * ee oe 
unanimity ’ of those who remain.’ : 

Reference to current events in Single-tax circles is made in 
the editorial columns. In the ‘‘ World” of yesterday, a reporter — 


’ says that the literary work to which Mr. George proposes to devote ee: 


himself is a primer of political economy, a reply to Professor Hux- — 
ley’s criticisms of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” and an annotated edi- 
tion of Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.” one 

A ‘‘Leag for Short Spelling”—L. S. S.—has been organized, 


composed of active workers ; that is, persons who will make the i E 


following pledge: ‘‘I agree to spell Zav, gzv, dzv, and to use such ~ 
other short spellings as commend themselves to my judgment, — 
whenever it is practicable. I promise also to help the spelling re- a 
form movement as opportunity offers.” Pledges should be sent to — 
the Spelling Reform Rooms, 24 Clinton place, New York. au 

From ‘‘ Egoism”: ‘‘ The latest accession to the ranks of An- — 
archism on the Pacific Coast is in the person of Eugene L. Mac- 


donald, son of Grace Leland Macdonald, and of George E. Mac- a 


donald, editor of ‘Freethought.’ He declared on the 8th of this _ 
month. To the magnifying eye oF the father the aforesaid Tanks 
never looked so promising as now.’ eeu 
Liberal Notes : Recently the Montreal Pioneer Freethought Club — 
leased the hall of the Victoria Rifle Association for Sunday even- 
ings during the winter. The colonel of the regiment, finding that 
the move was unpopular, endeavored to have the committee men 
of the Freethought club cancel the lease, and failing in this, con- 
sulted a legal adviser, who told him there were no grounds upon 
which the lease could be broken. A meeting of the Armory direc- 
tors followed, at which it was decided to offer to the Freethough 
club, if it would surrender the lease, the entire amount of rent 
($400) it had agreed to pay for the season. ‘This offer the Free- 
thought club declined to accept, unless the Armory directors would 
find for it a hall equally suitable as the Armory hall. At last ac 
counts the matter was still unsettled. . Mr. Charles Watt 
writes in ‘‘Secular Thought”: ‘‘ While in New York I spent 
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most agreeable time with Colonel Ingersoll and his charming 
family. We read sometimes a fancy picture of a ‘Christian fire- 
side,’ but certain itis that it would be utterly impossible to find 
any domestic circle that could surpass this noble family gathering 
in all that makes home the abode of love, equality, and the sun- 
shine of real comfort and happiness.” . . . The officers of the 
-American Secular Union have made a special call for a guarantee 
fund of $5,000 to enlarge and carry forward the work of the society. 

Socialist Notes: The ‘‘ Workmen’s Advocate” reports agitation 
for a Socialist English daily paper in New York. It is said 
there are now fifty-nine Socialistic papers in Germany, nineteen of 
which appear daily, with a total circulation of 254,100, while the 
forty-one trade organs have 201,000 subscribers. There are also 
two illustrated satirical weeklies with a circulation of 107,000. All 
of these 102 papers advocate the Socialistic platform. . . ** To- 
day” announces: ‘‘ The National Labor Bureau will publish a his- 
tory of labor legislation. The chief of the bureau, Mr. Wright, has 
commissioned the Socialist author, Laurence Gronlund, to collect 
_ materials.” 

Nationalist Notes: The ‘‘ Weekly Nationalist” has been re- 
moved from Los Angeles to San Francisco. As to the late election, 
it says: ‘‘ Our Los Angeles correspondent write us that, although 
_ the law requires the publication of the full returns, the Board of 
_ Supervisors has ignored the Nationalist vote for Congress, and the 

_ press smothered it almost entirely. All we know still, therefore, 
- is that, according to the newspaper account, Mr. Wilshire received 
535 votes in Los Angeles city and county. We have also got 
* official returns showing that he received 46 votes in San Bernard- 
_ ino—instead of 38, as previously stated—and 4o in Orange county. 
_ This leaves twelve counties still to be heard from. From 
the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press”: ‘‘ The Nationalists of Detroit and other 
citizens who advocate the reduction of street car fares to one cent 
are industriously distributing a small folder bearing printed argu- 
ments in support of the proposition. They purpose that the city 
charter be so revised and amended that the city shall have power 
to own and operate its own lines of local transportation under the 
' supervision of a board or commission.” More than 300 
_ persons have subscribed to the ‘‘ Nationalization Society of Labor” 
in England, the aims of which are, in brief, ‘‘to promote universal 
_ brotherhood, to protest against the present system of industrial 
' competition, and to propagate the principles of national codpera- 
tion. . . . The ‘‘ Nationalist,” for December, says: ‘‘The in- 
- fluence of Nationalistic ideas upon the results of the recent elections 
throughout the country has made clearly manifest that the move- 
ment is no ephemeral sensational abstraction which a body of agi- 
" tators is endeavoring to foist upon an unthinking people.” In its 
‘*News of the Movement,” the ‘‘ Nationalist” has little to record in 
- the way of new Nationalist organizations, though it gives the plat- 
form of the Equal Freedom clubs being organized by F. Q. Stuart, 
saying that ‘‘the principles propounded are so in accord with those 
of Nationalism that we fail to see the advantage which is to be 
gained by working outside of the generai organization,” 
_ It is to be doubted whether Mr. Stuart will share in this opinion. 
The ‘‘demands” of the platform in question were printed in his 
‘« Why I am an Individualist,” in our issue of September 25. The 
principle on which these demands were based is thought by many 
Individualists to be the very reverse of the principle of National- 
ism. Following is given the ‘‘ Declaration of Equal Freedom,” 
oe cs Mr. Stuart, as general organizer, is putting before the pub- 
lic. Mr, Stuart writes to the TwentTieTH CENnTuRY that since the 
Beivication of hi. article he has received many encouraging letters 
on the subject. We hope soon to have from his pen a summary of 
the progress the equal freedom movement is making. J. w. Ss. 


DECLARATION OF EQUAL Be 8S 


yhich this nation is at the present time afflicted, is directly tracea- 
o the legislative and judicial violation of this principle, there- 
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We demand unequivocal recognition and adoption of the law of 
equal freedom in all matters pertaining to government and social 
administration ; and in furtherance thereof we hereby organize an 
Equal Freedom club. 

We further demand national, state, and municipal maintenance 
and control of all public highways, railways, waterways, telegraphs, 
gas, electric and water plants, and all other public works, to be 
operated in the interest of the whole people at actual cost. 

We further demand limitation of the functions of government 
within their true and proper sphere, viz.:—the prevention of all 
kinds of crime, all infrins,ements of rights, and the doing of- all 
such other things necessary in social administration, as do not in 
any way conflict with the law of equal freedom. 

Without committing ourselves to the following measures, we 
hereby pledge ourselves to thoroughly consider and discuss sever- 
ally the total repeal and abolition of :— 

1—All so-called titles to land other than the natural title of oc- 
cupancy and use ; 

2—All statutes and so-called laws for the collection of debts ; 

3—All statutes and so-called laws that interfere with free trade 
between individuals of the same country or different countries ; 

4—All statutes and so-called laws that relate to the circulating 
medium of the country ; 

5—All statutes and so-called laws that discriminate against a 
particular class of persons on account of sex, in the exercise of the 
ballot, in holding places of public trust, and in the pursuit of cer- 
tain vocations or callings ; 

6—All charters, franchises, and special privileges to corporations 
and companies ; 

7—All forms of compulsory taxation ; 

8—All statutes, so-called laws, precedents, customs and usages 
that in any way conflict with the law of equal freedom. 

If you thoroughly believe in the principie of equal freedom, you 
are earnestly enjoined to at once organize an equal freedom club 
of three or more members, and report to F. Q. Stuart, general 
organizer, Chariton, Iowa. 


MEETINGS, ETC, 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Swift’s Hall, Orange street, near Plane, 11 a. m.; Brooklyn, 
Everett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 3:30 
p- m.; New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on 
Twenty-third street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m Subject: ‘‘ What 
to Put in Place of Superstitions.” 


Society for Ethical Culture, hall of Harlem Democratic club, 125th 
street.—Sunday evening, December 14: M. Mangasarian. lecturer. 


Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, Decem- 
ber 14, at 3 p.m.: Van Buren Denslow on “ Karl Marx’ s Doctrines 
Concerning Labor and Wages.” 


Manhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic Teniple. 220 East Fif- 
teenth street, Friday, December 12, 8 p. m.: Miss Ada Campbell, 
of Australia, on ‘‘ Heredity.” 


Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, December 14, 7:30 p. m.: 
Dr. Robert G. Eccles on ‘‘ Evolution of Chemistry.” Discussion to 
be opened by Dr. E. H. Bartley. 


Cooper Union Wednesday evening lectures.—December 17: Dr. 
A. S. Houghton on ‘‘ Our Social Difficulties—The Way Out.” 

Proletarian Club, 20 University place.—Tuesday, December 16: 
Timothy Quinn on ‘‘ What Constitutes a True Revolutionist.” 


Mrs. Marie A. Shipley, who has just arrived from London, is 
prepared to lecture before any Liberal society on the various aspects 
of Socialism. Her lectures are, ‘‘ No Christianity in Socialism, no 
Socialism in Christianity ;’ ‘‘ The Absence of Money ;” ‘‘ The Et- 
fects of Socialism on Individuality.” Arrangements can be made 
by addressing her, care of her publisher, John B. Alden, 393 Pearl 
street, New York city. Mrs. Shipley is author of the pamphlet, 
‘* The True Author of Looking Backward,” which gives a résumé 
of Bebel’s and the Nationalists’ conceptions of Socialism. 
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A lecture on ‘‘ The Abolition of United States Bonds” and dis- 
cussion will take place Saturday, 13th inst, at 8 o’clock, at Comfort 
Cottage, ‘‘Pa” Chase’s, Thirteenth avenue, St. Louis, Mo. “‘ Pa” 
Chase writes us: ‘‘We ‘Abolitionists’ are keeping things stirred 
up here all the time. And the newspapers give us respectful 
notices.” 

j. HH. Greer; M.D,, of Chicago, writes us: ‘‘On Sunday even- 
ing, November 23, Mrs. M. A. Freeman gave her new lecture, 
_ ‘The Battle for Bread,” before the Chicago Secular Union, Prin- 
cess Opera House, to an appreciative and magnificent audience. 
The house was filled to overflowing. Many prominent persons 
were present, and it was an occasion long to be remembered. An 
elegant basket of flowers was presented by Mrs. J. H. Greer. A 
recitation was given by Mrs. Hannah, a former member of the Mil- 
waukee Liberal League. Mrs. Freeman's lecture, ‘‘ The Battle for 
Bread,” was delivered at the Congress at Portsmouth, Ohio—that is, 
in part, as she was only allowed forty-five minutes on that occasion. 
It is said that a prophet is without honor io his own country, but 
the large and enthusiastic audience upon this occasion was an 
eloquent tribute of the people’s appreciation of Mrs. Freeman’s ten 
years’ work in the Chicago Secular Union, to which she has un- 
flinchingly devoted her time and talents. She has resided in Chi- 
cago for twenty-two years, and it only needs that the announce- 
ment be made that she is to speak to fill the house to overflowing.” 


Literature. 


PITH OF THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


In the ‘‘ North American Review,” Oscar Fay Adams continues 
to assail the women. He calls them this time the ‘‘ Ruthless Sex.” 
When he has exhausted his repertoire of negative epithets, a single 
comprehensive article on the ‘‘ Freedomless Sex” will be in order. 
The treatment the women have received is quite enough to account 
for all the faults which they exhibit. 

‘‘The Army of Mercenaries,” by John H. Hopkins, is interesting 
as containing the most unreserved statement of governmental ab- 
surdity and barbarism that now exists in print. 


‘©The London Police,” by ex-Commissioner James Munro, is 
singularly interesting as the work of a man who knows what he is 
talking about. Mr. Munro fully confirms the statement of Mr. 
Shaw that London is almost in a state of Anarchy and that what 
government it possesses is of very recent origin. The London po- 
lice is Anarchical both in organization and spirit. Within ‘‘the City” 
it is subject to the turtle-eaters, that is to nobody. Outside ‘‘ the 
City” it is governed by a ‘‘ Metropolitan” bureau, which, however, 
aims at decentralization and the cultivation of individuality. The 
whole institution is but of yesterday. Nowhere are the powers and 
privileges of the policeman so limited, his responsibility for the use 
of his club or@pistol so severe, or the sentiment toward even real 
crimes against his sacred person so lenient. Being thus an Anarch 
on his good behavior, like other Anarchs, the London policeman far 
surpasses his brother of New York or Paris in popularity and effi- 
ciency. A much smaller proportion of men do much better work, 
with much less complaint of abuses than where politics and priv- 
ilege prevail. This, however, is only one side of the matter. All 
Mr. Munro’s detective secretiveness does not prevent his letting the 
following cats out of his official bag: Good and little as the Lon- 
don police force is, none at all would be better. Jack the Ripper, 
whom a Chicago reporter and a Chicago mob would have run 
down in four and twenty hours, still goes about finding whom he 
may devour. There is in London, as elsewhere, a demand for 
more policemen, more powers, more immunities, and more revolv- 
ers. This demand comes from a class, whose spirit Mr. Munro 
preserves in this quotation :— 

In times like these so given to crimes, so Socialistic and house-rulish, 

A policy that’s penny-wise must be pertiklerly pound foolish. 

Gail Hamilton is still showing the refinement of modern women 
by reviling ancient. She has got now to the heroines of Tacitus— 
Messalina, Agrippina, Poppza, etc. If she perseveres, we shall 
in due time have as an edifying contrast the Christian empresses 
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Theodora and Irene. But it seems this is not in the programme 
any more than the Beecher scandal or the private life of Adolf 
Thiers, the revelations of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” or the amours 
of Pierrepont Edwards. It may not be impertinent to remark tha: 
Gail’s historical reading does not appear to go beyond the romances 
of Tacitus. There is no hint at those less maniacal views of ~ 
berius, Caligula, Messalina, Agrippina, or Nero, which may 
found in as common a book as ‘‘Merrivale’s History ofthe Romer 

Ex-Senator Warner Miller thinks business men are wanted in: ips 
legislatures. If his article be aspecimen of their political sagac «4 
they are not. But it is impossible to read him without being ~~ 
by what may also be observed in the writings of Carnegie anc ™ 
commercial politicians, viz.: their vein of unconscious hum e. 
they meant to be funny, Mark Twain might look to his laureis 

Six congressmen write in the ‘‘ North American” to tell us . i 
Congress (meaning the late one) has done. It is as unnecessai 
read their effusions as to explore a last year’s bird’s nest in qu 
of eggs. We all know better than they did what Congress has 
done. It has spent money, killed the grand old party, and given 
the policy of protection in all countries a black eye. 

Mr. Edward Stanwood’s letter on the clamor for ‘‘ More Money” 
is interesting for an article from the bourgeois standpoint. He 
justly and modestly says it contains only random suggestions, but 
they are at least suggestive, especially to the still numerous class 
of reformers who attribute all poverty to scarcity of the circulating 
medium. C. L. JAmEs. 


Unique, quaint, elegant, sumptuous, and thoughtful, are the ad- — 
jectives at once suggested by ‘‘ Thus Think, and Smoke Tobacco :” — 
A Rhyme (XVII century), with drawings and decorations by George © 
Wharton Edwardes. Frederick A. Stokes Company are famous © 
among publishers for elegance in matters of binding and letter- 
press, and while it seems trite to use the expression, ‘‘ They have 
outdone themselves,” yet I cannot think of any other words which © 
will so nearly express the facts with reference to this book. ‘The : 
short rhyme upon which the work is built is serious, with just suf- — 
ficient dash of wit. The price ($2 50) is none too high ; and it is I 
a most appropriate holiday gift for wife, mother, daughter, and 
sweetheart, to a smoking husband, son, father, and lover. But 
these astute publishers wisely remember that wives, moth-— 
ers, daughters, and sweethearts think it is as pleasant to receive - 
as to give. And so, while they bodied forth the masculine pred- 
ilection for the weed, they have not failed to recognize the fem- 
inine love for the flower. So they have added to their holiday list, 
‘‘ Friends from My Garden, with Original and Selected Poems,” — 
by Anna M. Pratt; illustrated by Laura C. Hills (price, $2.50). 
The full page illustrations include the pussy willow, crocus, 
ladies’ delight, rose, larkspur, sweet pea, bachelor’s button, sweet 
william, poppy, tiger lily, maple leaf, and holly ; and each is a 
maiden or youth garbed as befits the season of the year represent- 
ed. The colors are well laid ‘on, the maple leaf especially. The 
poems are well chosen. The binding of each of these books is 
most elegant and appropriate ; while the paper used is the best 
in the market, and as heavy as cardboard. Fo. Li 
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Books Received: ‘‘ Maggie Bradford’s Schoolmates,” by Joanna 
H. Mathews ; illustrated by W. St. John; (cloth, $1.25); Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. ‘‘ Friends from My Garden,” with 
original and selected Poems, by Anna M. Pratt; illustrated by Lav1¥ 
C. Hills ; (vellum, $2.50); Frederick A. Stokes Company, New Yoru} 
‘“Thus Think, and Smoke Tobacco,” a XVIIth Century Rhym’ 
with drawings and decorations, by George Wharton Edwardes ; i 
luminated covers, antique, $2.50); Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. ‘‘ Chips; Lectures in Rhyme, Poems, Messages, aut 
Songs; through the mediumship of Jennie Rennell. ‘How h 
Other Half Lives,” Studies Among the Tenements of New York 
by Jacob A. Riis; with illustrations, chiefly from photogra | 
taken by the author ; (price, $2.50); Charles Scribner’s Sons a4 
York. ‘‘My Uncle Benjamin,” by Claude Tillier; transhk 
Benj. R. Tucker; (price, cloth, $1; paper, $50c.); Ber 
Tucker, Boston, Mass. ‘‘Thy Name is Woman,” fromthe rk “% 
of Dubut de Laforest, by Frank Howard Howe; (paper, 75C 
cloth, $1.25); Belford Company, New York. cs 
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The Most Magnificent Premium of the Year |! 
512.00 FOR $3.80 ! 


Remarkable .’, Clubbing .', Offer! 
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SUMPTUOUS EDITION OF 


Wood's Natural History. 


Five hundred magnificent illustrations engraved by The 
ES a Cy potas NT Brothers Dalziel, from drawings by the eminent artists, 
Sl? II Yl: Ge i} Wolfe, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey and others. 


My 
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WELCOME FIGURES: 


4 Woon’s Narurau History, - - -  - -  $6co 
a “ 

Tren-Cotor Strupy, Rosa Bonugur’s Parntine, ee) 4: GO 
, TWENTIETH CENTURY, for one year, - . - 2 00 
Total, F - - ths - $12 00 
Our Clubbing Offer, =< = = $3 SO 


For $3.80 we will send the History, the 10-color study, 
Rosa Bonheur’s famous painting, 13 1-2x20, ‘‘ The Lion at 


Home,” and our great paper FREE one year—all for $3 80. 
mi 
a wu) DO NOT DELAY. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 
ae -~ THIS OFFER CANNOT LAST LONG. 
This Cut is only One-ninth of the Actual Size—Think of It! {33 We pay the express charges. 
Description of Design. 
The words “ Wood’s Natural History,” on side and back of book are executed in gold, La ern are 


including the Lion’s head ; the Snake and Polar Bear being in solid silver, with the bal- 
ance of design stamped in jet ink on a background of dark green cloth, relieved by fin- 


ished red ed 
_ This mammoth work is 1ox7 1-2 inches, 1-2 inches thick,and weighs over 6 lbs. $ 2, OO FOR $ 3 . 8 Gy 


meee POPE Per ALURE OF @HIS. WORK. 


IT CANNOT BE BOUGHT 


BY THE PUBLIC 


for tess than - it in any store. 
It is offered practically 


FREE to all as a Premium. 


A mammoth work of over 800 pages de- 
voted exclusively to animals. Descriptive 
of their habits, diseases, haunts and pecul- 
iaritics, with complete index cataloguing the 
Animals of the World. 


The Largest Volume, 


Tue Best EvcraAvines, THE Best MApE 
Boox, THE Most INFORMATION 


ever published on Natural History. 


So many premiums have failed to come up 
to the expectation excited by the rhetoric by 


» which they were exploited on a credulous eR ERS 
J public, that anything said or written by any- THIS ZEBRA LOOKS STARTLED, 
fee, one in favor of any premium is regarded and well he may, for he sees ‘‘ WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
7 with suspicion. This book, however, wz// MAMMALIA,” with all its magnificent engravings, offered as a premzum 
far exceed the description here given of 2. with our magazine. Indeed, our offer seems incredible, but we are en- 


abled to do all we say because of the thousands upon thousands of copies 


Tw entieth Century Pub’g Co. that will be sold of it, 
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«The TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE is the weekly focus for all leading participants 


in the ferment of modern thought, in religion and social reform. Jt is the most fearless and stirring journal of 
modern times.” 


All who have seen our fac simile of ROSA BONHEUR’S PAINTING, richly framed, say that it is one of the 
most magnificent reproductions they ever saw, AND BEATS ANY PREMIUM THEY HAVE EVER SEEN “OUT 
OF SIGHT.” The marvel grows, HOW CAN WE GIVE BOTH? Size of Picture, 13$ x 20. Hither the Picture or 
Wood’s Natural History would more than satisfy. : 

We want THOUSANDS OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS, hence the EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAIN WE OFFER: 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND 


+e MOST MAGNIFICENT COLOR STUDY PUBLISHED! To Twentieth Century Publishing Company, 4 
REPRODUCTION IN TEN COLORS OF 


Rosa Bonhbeur’s Painting, 


“THE LION -AT HOME. | Gentlemen: 


This study, in ten colors, has been reproduced at great Please find enclosed $3.80 to pay for 


4 WARREN STREET, NEw YORK CITY, 


expense, and is published exclusively for the holders of numbered 

coupons issued in connection with this edition of *‘Wood’s Nat- ‘“ ’ ” 

ural History,” and cannot be purchased at the art stores where WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY, 

works of a similar nature command a price of $4 per copy. ROSA BONHEUR’S “LION AT HOME,” 
He ees ti ee in ey ae | | 
Gistinguisiiod artists The: original of this magnificent painting anes ihe TWEN Et ETH CENTURY FOR 5 2 WEEKS. 


drawing-room of Consul Gambart, at Nice, France, and cost him $50,000. Consul 
Gambart has been the friend and patron of Rosa Bonheur, and to his efforts ~ 
and patronage, as well as to her own genius, is due the world-wide reputation of } sy Ours truly 5 
one of the most Rene Ce animal painters of the age. This creation of Rosa | ; 

Bonheur’s represents the tawny Asiatic Lion at rest in a cactus grove. Beside 

him is the magnificent reclining figure of the lioness consort, and in her 
co the gleam of pride seem to fiash from the almost animate canvas as 
she watches the gambols of three whelps upon the ground near by. | 
Probably no pontine could possibly appeal more strongly to one’s love of | (Name) 
the vigorously beautiful, the sturdily powerful and the harmoniously 

accurate. 

The coloring is exquisite and at great expense the original has been 
followed to the letter in a ten-color reproduction, which is offered in 
connection with this edition of ‘‘ Wood’s Natural History of Mammalia.” ( A d ad 

This reproduction from the original will both bear the most rigid scru- r ess) 
tiny, and examination is not only invited but urged. 


“LISHING COMPANY willed (ss WENA OY 
ANY So Our Premium 
ANY Bee Offer Now vf 
ANY Mae 


Publisher IT CANNOT LAST LONG. . 


ANY = 


ANY “#5 oe 
Twentieth Gentury Publishing Compan, 


4 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


receipt of price. WE pay the postage or 
expressage. : 


i al al OT uy 


December 11, 1890. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


MUSINGS. 


The author of the series of articles which have 
appeared in this pyper under the above heading, is 
a jeweler, and has been since his twelfth year. He 
makes no pretensions as a scholar or writer, but 
does as a Jeweler. He thoroughly understands 
his business in all its related branches. A noted 
phrenologist once told him at sight: “If you are 
nota first-class mechanic, the Lord Almighty never 
made one.’”’ Natural adaptation secures success. 
A person who is an acute judge of the goods he 
handles, pare tight, and this implies that he can 
sell right. oing business in the same town since 
1857, On smallest expense and 4o years’ experience, 
enables me to offer inducements that other houses 
can and will not offer. If you want a diamond 
ring, pin, stud, or drops, for $10, $20, $50, $100, 
$500, or over, sendto me. I willsend you the goods 
prepaid subject to approval, accompanied by con- 
tract that cash will be refunded at your option any 
time in one year if not entirely satisfactory. If 
you want a $5, $10, $20, $50, $1-0, or $2-0 Ladies’ or 
Gents’ watch, send to me and I guarantee 20 per 
cent below regular. If you want a plain gold, 
chased or set ring, necklace, locket, badge, chain, 
bracelet, pin, eardrops, gold or fountain pen, music 
Dox, opera or field glass,silver or plated-ware, etc., 
order according to price you wish to pay, and I 
will suit you or refund cash. Bohemian Garnet 
goods a specialty. Willsell you $5 pin, ring, drops, 
pendant, etc., for $3.50, or $10 one for $7. My own 
importations—best quality and latest styles. For 
prices of the celebrated ‘‘Otto Wettstein”’ watch 
and my Freethought badges see late numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, or send to me. 


ROCHELLE, ILL. OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


The following list of books published 
by WoorraL., Crark & ZuGALua, 
are good value for the money; sent 
prepaid on receipt of price :— 


The German-English and English-German 
Dictionary, 1112 pages. 

The French-English and English-French 
Dictionary, 1122 pages. 

Price $2 per volume, well bound in cloth. 

The purchasers of these Dictionaries will get the 
very best and most for their money. Size of page, 
8x53¢ inches, 

Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language. 832 pp.,cloth, $1, prepaid. 

Too Many Women. 55 pages, paper, roc, 
Can also be obtained of newsdealers through- 
out the country. 


The Physical Law Influencing Sex. 209 
pages, bound in cloth, $1, prepaid. Should 
be read by every married man or woman. 
It explains clearly how the present prepond- 
erance of females can be obviated in the 
coming generation. 


__Experimental Science. 740 pages, 680 
illustrations ; cloth, $4, by mail, prepaid. 
Invaluable to the teacher, the student, the ama- 
teur experimenter, the inventor, the amateur elec- 
trician, the mechanic. Parents should place it be- 
fore their children; as a gift from employer to 
employé, or from parent to child, nothing could be 
more appropriate than acopy of this work. The 


_ illustrations cost over $10,000, and the book is beau- 


tifully printed on heavy paper. 
Hints on House Building. What todoand 
what not to do in House Building. Clo. soc. 


Square Root Made Easy. Practical hints 
for self-instruction. Cloth, soc. 


_ Practical Training. Earnest words on an 
important subject. Cloth, soc. 
es Address all orders to 


WOOLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA, 


PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Temple Court, New York. 


( Agents wanted in all parts of the country to 
sell our books. 


CAPITAL. 


By KARL MARX, 


Said to be the ablest work on Socialism—some- 
times called the Bible of Socialists. The gist of 
the theory lies in the first half of the volume, but 
the remainder of the work is interesting as a scath- 
ing analysis of capitalistic production. 

New and revised edition. The English edition is 
faulty and costly. Paper, $1.20; cloth, extra, $1.75. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Health and Vigor for Brain and Nerves. 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


Prepared according to the formula of Prof. Percy -from 
the nerve-giving principles of the #rvazz of the Ox and germ 
of the Wheat and Oat. 
from animal and vegetable tissue—the principle that mazn- 
tatns bodily and mental powers. It strengthens the z7Zellect, 


The only Vztal PhospITHE extracted 


M MNWis--= increases the capacity for menfal labor, and restores Vigor 
-— lost by excessive Bratm work and anxiety. It is sfeczally use- 
ful to College Students, Athletes, and overworked Business 
It is not a ‘* patent medicine ;” the formula is on every 
label, approved by the best Physicians, and the world’s best 
Brain Workers. 
pamphlet free. 


Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. Descriptive 


F. CROSBY CoO,, 


56 West TWENTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


NOW 


© Ust =! 


Y ARRANGEMENT WITH THE AUTHOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Publishing Company has just issued a new edition of 


“INQUIRENDO 


PSL S 


By HuUDOR GENONE. 


Read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,” and then take your choice: 


“A broad burlesque of Christian symbolism. The 
book fails from the beginning.’”—Independent. 


‘“‘A watery book — weak and insipid.’’ — The 
Church, Philadelphia. 


““Grossly and offensively shocking to taste and 
propriety — stupid and vulgar blasphemy.’ — 
Churchman, New York. 

“The author—an adventurous Atheist—sees only 
mockery and sham in the Christian Church and 
the worship of God.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’—New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 


“An attack on revealed religion.’’—N. Y. Times. 


‘“We sympathize with the fear expressed in the 
‘postface’ that the effect upon the world may be 
pernicious.’”’—Interior, Chicago. 


(@s- Send in your orders now. 


353 pages. 


“A singular and unique volume, setting forth the 
folly of Materialism, and seeking to divest religion 
of superstitious views and ceremonies,’’—Zion’s 
Herald. 

“An ingenious phantasy, in which while exposing 
the weakness associated with manv forms of re- 
ligion, the author reverently exalts what heregards 
as essential truth.”’-—Episcopal Recorder. 

‘A book with a useful purpose.’’—Congregation- 
alist. 


‘The purpose of the book is to elevate the simple 
truths of Christianity.”’- Advance, Chicago, 


‘* Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the 
essential truths of God's universe.’ — Christian 
Register, 

‘* A sincerely devotional frame of mind is mani- 
fested in these pages.’’—New York Telegram. 

‘““Refreshing asa sight of Beulah land itself.’’— 
Hartford Post. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


Address Twentieth Century. 


THE 


Skeleton and the Rose. 


By HENRY FRANK. 


From Judge Albion W. Tourgee (author of Fool’s 
Errand): ‘‘ {am indebted to you for much pleas- 
ure derived from reading ‘The Skeleton and the 
Rose.’ I have an infinite reverence for one who 
has the courage to write in verse, and not a little 
envy him his privilege.” 

From Wallace Bruce, poet and lecturer: ‘I as- 
sure you that Iread your welcome volume of verses 
with great pleasure in the land of flowers, to the 
music of the whispering pines. I heartily bespeak 
the best fortune to your new volume which I am 
delighted to hear is soon to be published.”’ 


Ge Elegantly bound in cloth, $r. 
Address TwENTIETH CENTURY. 


Our Destiny: The Influence of Nationalism 
upon Religion and Morals. By Laurence 
Gronlund. 50 cents; cloth, $r. 

This work is in the line of and supplementary to 
Mr. Gronlund’s previous volumes, ‘tThe Coépera- 
tive Commonwealth,” and ‘‘Ca Ira; or, Danton in 
the French Revolution,’’ and discusses elaborately 
the question of Nationalism from the standpoint of 
a Socialist. It deals with those questions now agi- 
tating the public mind, and elucidates with power 
the principles which will be the governing elements 
in the ‘‘ New Commonwealth ”’ which he believes to 
be not far away. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Toustor’s Latest Work. 


Translated by BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
Only complete edition. 

The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

= In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles. 


In cloth, $z; paper, 25 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ca Ira; or, Danton in the French Revolution, 
By Laurence Gronlund. ‘so cents; cloth, $1. 


This work, which is not so much a biography of 
Danton as a study of the French Revolution, re- 
garded as a preparation for what is yet to comein 
the revolution of society, the fifth act in the drama 
being, in the view of the author, the codperative 
commonwealth, to which he looks for the solution 
of the social questions of the day, will command 
the attention of the thoughtful. 


The Blind Men and the Devil. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
This is an original, entertaining, and powerful 
economic novel. Its analysisof our monetary sys- 
tem is especially keen. 


By Phineas. 


Vi 


Peer ners Ss. 


“Tiving Issues,” 
AN °.: IDEAL ‘.: WEEKLY «.. HOME °.. JOURNAL 


To be Established by Endowment in Boston, 
January 1, 1891. 
Conducted by a Codperative Company of Subscrib- 
ers and Sympathizers. 
This novel, literal People’s Paper will consider 
and discuss, with fearless vigor and ability, 


The Living Issues of the Day. 


Prominent among its attractive Departments 
will be those devoted to 
New Party Politics, Opinions of the Press, Frater- 

nalism, Constitutional Liberty, Current News 

and Events, Sentiments of Subscribers, Ar- 
guments of ped open tea Entertaining | 
Miscellany, Spice and Sweets, Municipalism, Tem- 
perance, Americanism, Health, Labor, 
Woman, Home. 
DIRECTORS— 

R.C. Flower, ex-Editor of the American Spec- 
tator, President, Boston, Mass. : : 

B. O. Flower, Editor of the Arena, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Boston, Mass. 

Walter K. Fobes, Managing Editor of the Anthro- 
pologist, Secretary, Boston, Mass. Q iat 

Charles E. Hoag, Editor of the American Citizen, 
Treasurer, Peabody, Mass. _ 3 

J. Winfield Scott, Managing Editor of the Na- 
tional Liberator, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 

A prospectus, outlining its political policy, edi- 
torial and business management, plan of endow- 
ment, distribution and control of stock, etc., fur- 
nished free upon request. 

A Popular Subscription Price. 

LIvING ISSUES will be an attractive six column, 
eight-page paper, artistically printed in clear, 1ead- 
able type. 

Annual subscription, including one share of non- 
assessable stock, par value, one dollar, represent- 
ing one vote, $2.50: half year trial subscriptions, 
without stock, $x. 

jee" Free sample copies will be cheerfully sent to 
every address furnished. Responsible and ener- 
getic Agents wanted inevery community. Address 


The National Codperative Publishing Co., 
Chamber 9, 18 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


pas 
BY CENTS 3 EACH. 
Hees oO. | 
Twenty for 50 cents. 
pee | Fifty for One Dollar. 


Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living, 
Why Iam Not an Agnostic, 
How the Church Obstructs Progress, 
Thomas Paine, 
The Presbyterian Dilemma, 
The Freethinkers’ Deathbed, 
A Bad God and a False Heaven, 
Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready, 
Calvin’s God or None, 
A Case of Starvation, 
A Helpless God, 


Bismarckism, 
The Evil the Church Does. 


Reconstructive Rationalism. 


Bthied Religion 


WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


(Lecturer for the Society for Ethical Culture of 
Chicago.] 


332 Pages, - - - Cloth, $1.50. 


@ In these lectures the author discards all in- 
spired revelations and dogmatic theologies, and 
grounds religion on evolution and conscience. A 
mere critic of other’s thoughts is a parasite. Too 
many Rationalists are mere critics. Mr. Salter isa 
thinker and a builder, he exhibits a healthy ten- 
dency in Rationalism, and his book should be read 

y all. 

in Germany, a translation of this work has made 
quite a stir. Come, bestir yourself and get a copy. 


Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS ! 

So many of our old subscribers are anxious 
to secure our premium of ‘‘ Wood’s Natural 
History of Mammalia” and Rosa Bonheur’s 
‘‘Ten-color Study,” (see offer on page vii), 
and they live in localities where they cannot 
get the necessary zew subscriber, that we 
have decided to let them have this premium 
for the same amount, $3.80, and we will 
credit them on our books for a year’s sub- 
scription trom the time their last subscrip- 
tion expires. Another brilliant idea is to 
send to a friend the TwENTIETH CENTURY 
for one year, even though he hasn’t sub- 
scribed, and we will send vou the premium, 
which alone, wzthout the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY is worth ten dollars, but which you 
secure, wzth the TWENTIETH CENTURY, for 
$3.80. 

We wonder how many thousands more 
will take advantage of this exceptional offer. 


Do not fail to read W., C. & Z.’s book no- 
tices. All their books are good value for the 
money.—Adv. 


*‘T am Lucy Parsons, the Widow of’’— * 


BY LYDIA PLATT RICHARDS. 


Those noble men—protectors, stanch and brave, 
We sing of them—their valiant deeds, engrave! 
Like those of old, in Salem's saintly town, 
Who “‘yanked’”’ the witches up and Quakers down, 
For lo, a woman stood and simply said 
These words, like banners waving red: 

“Tam the widow of ’?—— 


Atrocious words of treason and revolt! 

Grand men of Newark, generous to a fault, 

They did not lynch her, then and there, ner burn; 

They ‘‘yanked’’ her down—some day may come 
our turn; 

They “yanked ’”’ her down and dragged her off to 
jail; 

Her damning words made Newark men grow pale! 

“Tam the widow of ’’—— : 


Of widow’s wiles, let vestal man beware; 

Free speech is not our birthright, nor our share, 

Like fools, we hope for justice, truth, or right— 

Such myths, delusive, they belong to might; 

Those who protest may riots, mobs inflame— 

Most damning deed, to shout and loud proclaim : 
‘*T am the widow of ’’—— 


‘Let Russia learn, let Britain lend an ear, 

Let Erin weep, let India shea a tear; 

Columbia waves the red cap on her staff — 

Minions of law and ‘‘ Freedom ’’ whoop and laugh, 

Since here, all men, the press, and speech are free, 

Save such as shameless ‘‘ screech’ to you and me: 
“Tam the widow of ’—— 


* At Newark, N. J., the other day, she started out 
to make her stereotyped screech, and had got as 
far as: *‘J am Lucy Parsons, the widow of——” 
when a minion of the law yanked her off the plat- 
form, put her in a patrol wagon and soon landed 
her at the station.—[Press Report. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Of all the papers I keep, and I subscribe 
for several, none gives me greater enjoy- 
ment than the TwenTIETH CENTURY, and I 
should not like to miss a single number. I 
have been a subscriber from the time the 
paper started, and have so far every copy 
on file—Max O. Newman, Holtsville, L. I. 


Our sociologic, rationalistic, Humboldt, 
and fiction lists are crowded out this week. 
We are still selling those books, however, 
and you had better glance over our lists in 
previous numbers. See our new Sociologic 
list. 


December 11, 1890. 


HE ANTI-CREDIT SYSTEM. 3 
oO. H. SOLLAU, = 
author of the Journeyman’s Trade Certificate, The 
Anti-Credit & Codperative Industrial Exchange, 
TheAnti- Credit & CodperativeIndustrial Excrange 
Labor Certificate. The Anti-Credit Value Title, 
etc., etc. For particulars address the author at — 
295 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


T O K oO L O G Y Complete LADIES GUIDK 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. | 
The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo. , 157 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Natural Law — 
IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


(Not a ‘‘Spiritistic ’’ book.) 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S. E. 


Contents: 


Pretace, Introduction, Biogenesis, Degeneration, — 
Growth, Deatn, Mortification, Eternal Life, En- 
vironment,Conformity to Type, Semi-Parasitism, 
Parasitism, Classification. 


(23 438 pages, cloth, authorized American edition, — 
reduced from §: to 50 cents. 


All Materialists and Agnostics should read this 
book, not carpingly, but with a desire to see the 
s gnificance of the facts suggested. 


The ‘Christian Union” says of it: “Its original- 
ity will make it almost a revelation.” : 

Another journal says: ‘those who fail to read 
it will suffer a serious loss ” 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


OF DRUMMOND’S 


“ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” 


with a reply to some of its conclusions. By E. C. 
LARN 


THE BEST REPLY YET MADE 


to Drummond's great work, showing the absurdity 
and inadequacy of some of its analogies, and 
especially the narrowness of Drummond in con- 
founding Religion with Christ anity. 
Printed on heavy paper in large clear type. 
8voO, 46 pages, 490 cents, 


Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY. 


A Rival of ‘‘Les Miserables.”’ 
TH 


Rag-Picker of Parts, = 
By FELIX PYAT. (sie 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Just Published. ak: 
A novel unequaled in its combination of dramatic — 
power, picturesque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handlin 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved ¢he greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently and just before his © 
death, the author elaborated his play into seals a 


in which form it presents a complete panorama oO}! 
the Paris of the present century. 


“ Better than I,’”? wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pya - 
““yvyou have proved the royalty of genius and ~ 
the divinity of love.” 


What Great Critics Think of It: 
Heinrich Heine: ‘t The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 


Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘* You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create na 
other role.’’ 


Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him Play. in the piece): ‘‘ Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Fred- — 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘‘ It is the Ireland of Paris.” 


Theophile Gautier: ‘‘The work of a Titan.” 
325 Large Pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 


Address IT'wENTIETH CENTURY. 
A Thoughtless Yes. 
———_ BY eae 


HELEN H. GARDENER. 


Printed on heavy paper. 231 pages, so cents. te 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


¥ 


ea 


- December 11, 1890. 


_ “ A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
ourt,” by Mark Twain, is undoubtedly the 
best liberalizing book of a humorous char- 
acter ever published Magnificently and 
profusely illustrated and bound in cloth, it 
is sold by us for $3. It is a most appropri- 
ate holiday! gift to a Liberal relative or 
friend. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


# First Series (15 Nos.) $1.00. 
a Second Series (19 Nos.) $1 60. 
__ First and Second Series (34 Nos ) $2.50. 


ie 


Modern Science Essayist 
. FIRST SERIES 


a. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philos. 

ophy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, 

2, Charles Robert Darwin: His-life, works, and in- 

fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How suns anc 
worlds come into being. By Mr. Garrett P 
Serviss. 

Evolution of the Earth: The story of geology 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

Evolution of Vegetal Lite: How life begins. By 

; Mr. William Potts. 

_ , Evolution of Animal Life: The order of zoolog?- 
; cal evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 
a, The Descent of Man: His She antiquity, and 

_——s- growth, By E. D. Cope, Ph.D, 

ges Qa of the Mind. By Robert G. Eccles. 
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j 
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g. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton 

zo. Evolution of Theology By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
_ «1. Evolution of Morals. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
__ x. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 


_ 23. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 
* ohn W. Chadwick. 
a4, The AE OPORDY of Evolution: Its Relation to 
‘Prevailing fide By Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
a5. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civili- 
zation. By Minot J. Savage. 


10 Cents Hach. 


fine cloth, 408 pages. [llustrated. Com- 


plete index. #2 post-paid. 
_-—s “ Extremely entertaining and instructive ... 
_ the book is peperany intended to spread a knowl- 
edge of the views of the masters of the evolution 
theory, making a smooth, even path for the ordi- 
nary mind to move forward on, so that the general 
omprehension of the subject may be made easy.’ 
—[Brooklyn Citizen. Ke 
- Ee The whole Evolution Theory clearly set forth 
_ din simple popular language by famous writers. 
_ Some of the numbers ae illustrated. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


SECOND SERIES. 


26. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 
_ osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 

7. The Moral and Reva ous Aspects of Herbert 
_ _ Spencer’s Pailosophy. By Sylvan Drey. 

«8. The Relativity of Knowledge. 

f Eccles, M. D. 
g. A Study of Matter and Motion, By Hon. A, N. 
; Adams. 
20. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
at. The Growth of the Marriave Relation. ByC. 
_ Staniland Wake. 

_ 22. The Evolutionof theState By JohnA Taylor. 
3. The Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 

4. The Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert 
foe G.ccles, M.D, 

25. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By Rev. John 
_ _ C,. Kimball. 

_ 26, Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. 
Be kilton. : 
_ 27. Evolution of the Wages System. By G. Gunton. 
_ 28. Education as a Factorin Civilization. By Caro- 
 _ line B. Le Row. 7 
_ a9, Evolution and Social Reform: 1. The Theologi- 
---—-_ cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 
_ 30. Evolution and Social Reform: 11. The Socialis 
_ tic Method. By William Potts. 

Evolution and Social Reform: 111, The Anarch- 
istic Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 

The Scientific Method of Evolution and Social 
Reform. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. ++ 
Asa Says ‘His Life and Work. By Mrs. Mary 


ao T'réa’ 

34. Edward Livingston Youmans: The Man and 

tie his Work. By Prof. John Fiske. 
; Wes 10 Cents Each. 
m 16 to 34 inclusive (except 17 and 19, 
which were special issues) reprinted in one 
olume, ‘‘ Sociology,” fine cloth, 412 pages, 
vith Complete Index, $2, postpaid. 
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The first fifteen numbers bound in one volume, 


By Robert G,_ 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


What Three Men Said. 


 A-said: ‘I didn’t want the paper any 


| longer ; I paid my account, and I ordered 


the paper stopped. I’m square.” 
_ Bsaid: ‘‘I like the paper ; I want it to be 
successful, and I have paid for it in advance. 
I'm square.” 

C said: ‘‘I take the paper, and like it and 
want it, but I haven’t settled my account, 
and—and—well, I’ll sit down and send in 
two dollars and be square, too.” 


NoticE To Our Book CustomMEers.—We 
have ready a large, finely gotten up cata- 
logue of 110 pages. It is classified by au- 
thors and by titles, and has a complete in- 
dex. It is the fullest catalogue sent out by 

any one house. We have to pay four cents 

postage on every one we send, and we can- 
not at this rate afford to send out many 
thousands. Every book you buy helps us a 
good deal more than you imagine, and you 
should buy of us every book you want. 
Within a few months we hope to issue a 
special catalogue by subjects, embracing 
Sexology, Sociology, Rationalism, Fiction, 
etc. 


We can supply every possible call that 
may be made on us for Rosa Bonheur’s 
painting, the ‘‘ Lion at Home,” by the rsth 
inst. The call for it is so enormous, and 
the colors take so long a time to dry 
in the new process by which we secure a 
fac simile, that there has been some delay. 
No art store will sell this fac simile for less 
than $4. We offer it with ‘‘ Wood’s Natural 
History” (which cannot be bought in any 
store for less than $6), for $3.80, and will 
send you in addition the TwentTizTH CEn- 
TurY for one year /ree. 


_You are doing a good work. Success to 
your efforts. It is certainly high time the 
arrogance, pretension, assumptions, and rot- 
tenness of the churches gave place to 
character and applied righteousness. The 
TWENTIETH CENTURY is qualified to do yeo- 
man service in clearing away the rubbish 
that has grown up about heart principles 
and life truths.— WALLACE H, MILER, South- 
ington, Ct. 


Salter’s little pamphlets: ‘‘ The Problem 
of Poverty,” 1oc.; ‘‘ The Social Ideal,” toc. ; 
‘“‘Channing as a Social Reformer,” toc.; 
‘‘ What Shall be Done with the Anarch- 
ists?” 5c., are well worth reading, and will 
lead to a desire for his ‘‘ Ethical Religion,” 
$1.50. 


All that have seen our fac simile of Rosa 
Bonheur’s painting, as it hung on the wall, 
nicely framed, say that it is one of the most 
magnificent paintings they ever saw, and 
beats ‘‘Wood's Natural History” out of 
sight. 


Let there be a showing of hands. How 
many of you have failed to get our magni- 
ficent painting and ‘‘ Wood’s Natural His- 
tory,” offered elsewhere, at an enormous 
cut in rates ? 


(as Superstition in All Ages is an inter- 
esting book. See advertisement. 


Send for our new edition of ‘‘ Volney’s 
Ruins.” 


Tue Nassau Bank, NEw York, 
October g, 1890. 
Jj. Ullrich & Co: 

Dear Sirs: Having used the ‘‘ Independ- 
ent” pens for eighteen months, and finding 
them to possess all the merits claimed by the 
manufacturers, I can cheerfully recommend 
them as being eminently useful and reliable. 

Tuos. H. Harmer, Rec’vi’g Teller.—Adv, 


ADDITIONAL SOCIOLOGIC WORKS. 


[See previous list. 


Boyd, N. E.: To the Studious and Thoughtful 
about Our Sexual Nature. oc. 

Bristol, A. C.: The Relation of the Maternal Func- 
tion to the Woman Intellect. roc. 

Bryan, Rose W.: Yes or No. oc. 

Chavasse, Dr. Pye Henry: Advice to a Wife and 
Advice to a Mother. 2 vols in one, 528 pages. 
Cloth, $r. 

Chavannes, Albert: Cross-breeding and Parental 
Influences. roc. 

Vital Force and Magnetic Exchange. 2oc, 

Diana: A Psycho-Physiological Essay on Sexual 
Relations for Married Men and Women. In- 
cluding “A private letter to parents, physicians. 
and men principals of schools.” 4thedn. esc. 

Foote, Dr. E.B: Replies to the Alphites, giving 
some cogent reasons for believing that sexual 
continence is not conducive to health. 125 pp., 


25Cc. 

The Physical Improvement of Humanity: A plea 
for the welfare of the unborn. toc. 

Physiological Marriage: An essay designed to 
set the people to thinking. oc. 

The Alphabet of the Human Temperament, and 
the Influence of the Temperaments on the 
Health and Viability of Offspring. 1oc. 

Powell and His Critics: Anaddress showing the 
influence of the temperaments on marriage and 
parentage. Vindicating the discoveries made 
in this field by Dr. Wm. Byrd Powell. oc. 

Sexual Physiology forthe Young. 250 illustrated 
pages. Cloth, soc. 

Divorce: A Review of the subject from a scien- 
tific standpoint in answer to Mgr. Capel, the 
Rev. Dr. Dix, the New England Divorce Reform 
League, and others who desire more stringent 
divorce laws. Limpcloth. asc. 

Foote. Dr. E. B., Jr.: The Radical Remedy in Social 
Science; or, Borning Better Babies through 
Regulating Reproduction by Controlling Con- 
ception. Amn earnest essay on pressing prob- 
lems. _148 pages. 25¢. 

Gamble, Eliza Burt: ‘Rhe Woman Question. toc. 

Garrish, Fred H.,M.D. Prostitution and its Allied 
Vices. 3d edition. Said to be very able. asc. 

Greer, Dr. R.:: Horrors of Modern Matrimony, as 
viewed from a moral and sanitary standpoint. 
A solemn protest against the present de:aoral- 
izing management of thatinstitution. Its effects 
upon education. A sad picture of the world we 
livein, A woman to beatrue must bea natural 
woman. How to be natural on natural p’in- 
ciples. Howto reform and improve human na- 
ture, and live one hundred years ormore. roc. 

Griffith, Mrs. Mary L.: Heredity and Transmis- 
sion, 5. 

Wifehood. sc. 

Ante-natal Infanticide. sc. 

Hinckley, Frederick A.: The Cancer at the Heart. 
roc. 

The Relation of the Sexes. roc. 

Hitz, Gertrude: The Importance of Knowledge 
Concerning the Sexual Nature. A suggestive 
essay. 2d edition. 2sc. 

Jones, Rev. Jesse H.: The Perfect Good in Wed- 
lock; or, the Way of God in Holy Marriage. 
2d edition, enlarged. oc. 

Scientific Marriage; a treatise founded upon the 
discoveries and teachings of Wm. Byrd Powell, 
M.D. ages, roc. 

Kingsbury, Elizabeth: What We Have to Do. 
“ Save the women and they will save the men.’”’ 
145 Dages, 30c. 

Kirby, Mrs. G.: Forewarned is Forearmed. sc. 

Marsh, F. H.: The Law of Heredity. oc. 

Mason, Mrs. HE. L.: The Lost Name. ‘*Our Mother, 
who art in Heaven.” icc. 

The Mystery ; and, Hitherto and Beyond. Two 
essays in one pamphlet. trsc. 

Miller, Mrs. Dr. E. P.: A Father’s Advice to Every 

oy. roc. 

A Mother’s Advice to Every Girl. roc. 

Newton, A, E.: The Better Way. An appeal to 
men in behalf of human culture through a 
wiser parentage. e25c. 

Parson, Jonesbee: A New Sermon from an Old 
Text—‘‘ Increase, multiply and reA/entsh the 


earth.” 5c. i 
Rosch, Dr.: Chronic and Nervous Diseases of 
Women. a2sc. 


Ryan, Marah Ellis: In Love’s Domains. Paper, soc. 

Sewell, M. W.: Disinherited Childhood. sc. 

Shattuck, Mrs. H. R.: Marriage—its Duties and 
Dangers. tcc. 

Stockham, Alice B., M.D. Tokology. Complete 
Ladies’ Guide. $2.75. 

Waisbrooker, Lois: Perfect Motherhood. ‘To 
Women everywhere,that children may cease to 
be bo-n accursed, do we dedicate this book and 
make our appeal.” $1.50. 

Winslow, Mrs. Dr. C. B. Bincle Sheep. sc. 
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Pen and ink in “Your Pocket | 
THE “INDEPENDENT” ‘FOUNTAIN PEN 


CONSISTS OF B 
a Harp Russer fountain holder, fitted “with, BEST 
QuALity GOLD PEN, and is a/ways Bile use. 


PERFECT IN ACTION. 
Will last a lifetime. Price, $1.50 and up. “ Inde- : 
pendent” STYLO. PEN writes from a round point as" 
smoothly as a lead pencil. Holds ink to write Io, 000 
words. Price, $1 and up. 
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FOR AND. | 


SICK HEADACHE 


Bees ae With a rol be 
Robert G. Ingersoll. _ 
top, $x. 50, 


MAN AND. ‘Lazor. 
‘Cloth, ‘$1. 


Comre’s Po SITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Comte. Translated by Ha et Mai ti- 
neau. — i vol. ‘S8vo. Cloth, ; 


THE BirTH OF THE ‘REPUBLI 
_R. Goodloe. One volume, 1. 
Cloth, vrith portrait of the 


A book which every. AmeHCe: is 
readin 


By cys ae i 
Paper covers, o cent 
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GET A“FREE SAMPLE FROM ANY DRUGGIST OR SEND TO.319 W. 45 ST. NEW. YORK, N.Y. 


New Issues | 


Books2= 2 
96 pages, a on request. : 

Not sold by Dealers; prices too low. Buy ofthe Publisher, 

JOHN B. "ALDEN, 893 Pe arl Street, New Mork: 4 eee 


this paper... 


“ut, z 
THE vu. THAT Men Dos. _ By Edgar 
cett (author of “Divided Live pence 
iam Balestier,” etc., etc). oi 
? * ‘op, $1. me 50 cents. 
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Interest, profit, rent, stock, gam! 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


UPRIGHTS AND GRANDS. 
Ss. T. GORDON, 


130 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH 
STREET, NEw York. 


in the world is the place where Fuel Ufone) 
is cheap; where Raw Material is at Poa 
; hand, where Labor is content? 


PITTSBURGH, KANSAS. 


coal. is only 50 cts. per ton, to all es- 
tablishments within its borders, for 
20 years to come; when any Mining, 


Smelting or Manufacturing indus try may find a lavish 
supply of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper 
ores; Timber, Cotton and Wood, "adjacent and tribu- 
tary by rail ; 

per acre, worth $500, are offered as special induce- 
Brent to new manufacturing enterprises,— 


W H A to Labor both Zest and Rest? 


then, (be you farmer, wage- earner, Or 
money-bags,) why don’t you write for 
more detailed information to the — 


more can Capital ask for a surer in- 


PITTSBURGH TOWN CO., PirrssuRGH, KANSAS? ; | 


A. W. GIFFORD, Genl. Agt. 


** Crumbling Creeds,’ by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. 


when $1,000,000 capital, and sites at $100 | 


vestment: what other field will give’ 


The largest Establishment in the 
World for the treatment of Hair and 
4 Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Waris, Super- 


fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Free — 


pkles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 
ily Skin, Acne, Pimples Black- 
heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 
Z Powder Marks, Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 
ete. Consultation free at office or by letter. 
4 28 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
- treatment, sent sealed to any addresson receipt of 1@cts. 
JOHN H. WOUDEURY, ea Dermatologist, 
125 West 424 St. Rew ore it 
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IS MY BABY? | History of Our Times. 
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name and address of any |. oe oe ay ae 
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a postage stamp, we will 
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TH ANTI-CREDIT SYSTEM. 

Oo. H. SOLLAU, 
author of the Journeyman’s Trade Certificate, The 
Anti-Credit & Codperative Industrial Exchange, 
TheAnti- Credit & CodperativeIndustrial Exctange 
Labor Certificate. The Anti-Credit Value Title, 


etc., etc. For particulars address the author at 
295 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


’ ‘ s 
Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 
~The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
m successfu. operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal. 
nterest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 
wage-slavery and poverty abolished ; liberty, 
juality and fraternity the foundation principles. 
orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
_ respondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 


_ Pamphlets, copy of “Commonwealth,” etc., sent A 
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A Perfect, Duplicator. _ 
Note size, $3; cap size, $5, complete. — 


SPECIALTIES: Supplies for all manifold copying» ; 
devices. Strongest Aniline Inks any color, 30cents — 
per bottle. Hektograph Ink Absorbing Fluid, $x 
per bottle, (saves Hektographs from refilling and 
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Typewriter ribbons, manifold copying carbon. 
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_ An abridgment and rearrangement of Aa 
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Price, iS 2 25 Cents. ein York, Consultations dally, to to 2; evenings let 
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A Book of Golden Deeds, 


By THE AUTHOR OF THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE. New edition, r2mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of Golden Deeds of all times and all lands, 
told by one of the most charming writers who has 
ever wielded a pen in the interests of young peo- 
ple. The following small portion of the table of 
contents, showing when the GOLDEN DEEDS were 
_ done, indicates the rich feast of story which the vol- 
ume affords. . 


Date. A Few of the Golden Deeds: 
B. C. roso, David's Draught of Water. 
so7, Horatius at the Bridge. 
480. The Spartans at Thermopyle. 
326. Alexander’s Cup of Water. 
249. The Constancy of Regulus. 
219. The Rescue of Scipio. 
~ 180. The Rising of the Maccabees. 
A.D, 60. The Sentinel at Pompeii. 
404. The Hermit in the Colliseum., 
483. Genevieve Pleading for Paris, 
538. The Escape of Attalus 
1066. The Northman-on Stamford Bridge. 
1149. The Ladies ot Weinburg. 
1347. Surrender of the Burghers of Calais. 
1307. Winkelried’s Charge. 
1435. Catharine Douglas’s Defense. 
1491. The Spaniard at the Gates of Granada, 
1565. Defense of Fort St. Elmo. 
1570. Sidney’s Draught of Water. 
1578. Borromeo in the Plague of Milan. 
1672. The Soldiers’ Cloaks covering Turenne, 
a1joo, Lady Edgeworth’ Presence of Mind. 
1792. The Daughter’s Defense. 
1793. The Revolt of La Vendée. 
1793. The Faithful Slaves of Haiti. 
1798. Casabianca’s Obedience. 
1816. Mr. Buxton and the Mad Dog. 
1820. The fire at Strasburg. 
1825. Defying the Volcano. 
1838.. Grace Darling. 
1853. Dr. Kane’s Rescue Party. 
1854. Florence Nightingale. 
1857. Deeds of the English in the Mutiny. 
1864. Australian Children in the Wood. 


New Edition. Cloth, 50 Cents. 


More strange and fascinating, often, than the 
wildest fiction, these stories are valuable as teach- 
ing some of the grandest truths of history, and in- 
citing to its further study, also in developing 
emotions and ambitions in the mind of the reader 
~which are elevating and noble. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


inter-planetary communication 
established and important facts 
relating to the Destiny of Nian re- 
ceived ovel 


\ Full particulars in a cloth-bound volume 
of 249 pages, just published. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of one dollar by 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBG CO., 


4 Warren street, New York. 


“ A novel that has no equivalent in the literature 
of this century.””—[CHARLES MONSELET. 


MY UNCLE 


BENJAMIN, 


A HUMOROUS, 

SATIRICAL, AND PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL, 
By CLAUDE TILLIER. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
With a sketch of the Author’s Life and 
Works by Ludwig Pfau. 

This novel, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before 
been translated into English. It is one of the most 
delightfully witty works ever written. Almost 
every sentence excitesa laugh. It is thoroughly 
realistic,but notatallrepulsive. Its satirical treat- 
ment of humanity's foibles and its jovial but pro- 
found philosophy have won its author the title of 
““the modern Rabelais.” 


312 pages. Price: Cloth; $1; paper, so cts. 
Mr. Tucker is also the translator of 


Tue KREUTZER SONATA. By Count Leo Tolstoi, 
with an appendix containing the author’s de- 
fense of his work. Cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 


THE RaG-PICKER OF PARIS. By Felix Pyat. 325 
pages. Cloth, $1; paper, so cents. 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? By N.G.Tchernychewsky. 
A Nihilistic romance, written in prison. 328 
pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 35 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


MUSINGS. 


The author of the series of articles which have 
appeared in this peper under the above heading, is 
a jeweler, and has been since his twelfth year. He 
makes no pretensions as a scholar or writer, but 
does as aJeweler. He thoroughly understands 
his business in all its related branches. A noted 
phrenclogist once told him at sight: ‘If you are 
nota first-class mechanic, the Lord Almighty never 
made one.’’ Natural adaptation secures success. 
A person who is an acute judge of the goods he 
handles, buys right, and this implies that he can 
sell right. Doing business in the same town since 
1857, on smallest expense and 4o years’ experience, 
enables me to offer inducements that other houses 
can and will not offer. If you want a diamond 
ring, pin, stud, or drops, for $10, $20, $50, $100, 
$500, or over, send to me, I willsend you the goods 
prepaid subject to approval, accompanied by con- 
tract that cash will be refunded at your option any 
time in one year if not entirely satisfactory. If 
you want a $5, $10, $20, $50, $1-0, or $2-0 Ladies’ or 
Gents’ watch, send to me and I guarantee 20 per 
cent below regular. If you want a plain gold, 
chased or set ring, necklace, locket, badge, chain, 
bracelet, pin, eardrops, gold or fountain pen, music 
ox, opera or field glass,silver or plated-ware, etc., 
order according to price you wish to pay, and I 
will suit you or refund cash. Bohemian Garnet 
goodsaspecialty. Willsell you $5 pin, ring, drops, 
pendant, etc., for $3.50, or $10 one tor $7. My own 
importations—best quality and latest styles. For 
prices of the celebrated ‘‘Otto Wettstein” watch 
and my Freethought badges see late numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, or send to me. 


ROCHELLE, ILL. OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


a 


|b een takes 
BY CENTS 3 EACH. 
oes O. 
Twenty for so cents. 
1A ees | Fifty for One Dollar. 


Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living, 
Why Lam Not an Agnostic, 
How the Church Obstructs Progress, 
Thomas Paine, 
The Presbyterian Dilemma, 
The Freethinkers’ Deathbed, 
A Bad God and a False Heaven, 
Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready, 
Calvin’s God or None, 
A Case of Starvation, 
A Helpless God, 


Bismarckism, 
The Evil the Church Does. 


THE OUTCOME OF INDIVIDUALISM, 


By J. H. Levy, 


late Lecturer on Logic and Economics at the Bir- 
beck Institute and the city of London College, 
honorary secretary of the National Liberal 
Club, etc., etc. Paper, 10 cents, 


Books for Young People, 


Story Hour. Forchildrenand youth. ‘ Without 
superstition.” By Susan H. Wixon. 66 full- 
page and 25 smaller illustrations ; Jarge type, 

eavy toned paper, broad margins, illuminated 
covers, boards; 224 pages; $x. 

APPLES OF GOLD. Freethought stories for chil- 
dren. Bysameauthor. Newedition, with por, 
trait of author; $1.25. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKs. By Elmina 
D.Slenker. Beards; 40 cents. 


PREHISTORIC WORLD. The Story of Early Man as 
scientifically told in the form of a novel, suit- 
able for young and old. Cloth, illustrated, 310 
pages; socents. Remarkably cheap. 

SCIENCE IN STORY. By Dr. E. B. Foote. 
trations, 1,000 pages; $2. 

PAULAND VIRGINIA. By St. Pierre. Cloth, 30cts. 


PLATT’S CYCLOPEDIA OF WONDERS AND CURIOSI- 
TIES. Large 8vo; price reduced from $3 to $1.75. 
Meant for the general reader, though many 
young people of about rs enjoy it. 

A FEW THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. By Horace 
Mann. Fine cloth binding ; 25 cents. 


THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Drake. 800 pages: cloth. Price reduced from 
$4 to $1. Though written for adults, it will just 
suit the boys. 


FAMOUS HERMITS. By Charles Kingsley. Cloth; 
4gocts. This volume isa mixture of biography, 
history, myth, and eloquent discourse. Written 
for adults, but suitable for youths, 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
—By E.S.Creasy. Cloth, 50 cents. Boysofa 
larger growth will enjoy this volume. 

DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. 635 pages; cloth, 
gilt top, 60 cents. To intelligent children this 
work will prove entertaining and enlightening. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, Fifteen 
of the lives in one large volume; 67: pages; large 
type; 60 cents. 

A Book OF GOLDEN DEEDS. One of the most 
famous and most satisfactory works for young 
people ever published. Seedetailed advertise. 
mentelsewhere Cloth, 50cents. 


400 illus- 


By S. G. 


Address ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Rival of ‘‘Les Miserables.’ 
TH BE 


Rag-Picker of Paris. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by BENJ.R. TUCKER. 
: Just Published. 

Anovel unequaled in its combination of dramatic 
power, Hictareaque intensity, crisp dialogue, pano- 
ramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling 
of social questions. Originally written asa play,this 
masterpiece achieved fhe greatest success known to 
the French stage. Recently, and just before his 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel 
in which form it presents a complete panorama of 
the Paris of the present century. 

“Better than I,’”’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
‘““you have proved the royalty of genius and 
the divinity of love.” 

What Great Critics Think of It: 

Heinrich Heine: ‘* The passion of Shakespeare 
and the reason of Moliere.’ 

Alexander Dumas (to the author): ‘' You have 
killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father 
Jean in ‘The Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no 
other role,” 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play inthe piece): ‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Fred- 
eric Lemaitre (inreply): ‘‘Itis the Ireland of Paris.” 

Theophile Gautier: ‘The work of a Titan.” 

325 Large Pages. Cloth, 81; paper, 50c. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Where is the Lamp, 
With Flame so bright, 
That, when it is lit, 
There is Daylight ? 
At 38 Park place, New York city, foot of 
6th ave. ‘‘L.” Station. (See adv. of ‘‘ Day 
light” on first cover page.)—Adv. 


Have you a friend? 
Give him either : 
Our premium, or— 
The TwENTIETH CENTURY for one year. 


‘* Crumbling Creeds,’ by R. G. Ingersoll. 3c. 


iv TWENTIETH CENTURY. December 18, 1890. 


LUBBING RATES. r 


THE STANDARD COCOA OF THE WORLD, 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


; PURE, 
Subscrip- ee SOLUBLE, A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA & COFFEE. PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 
tion price. CENTURY. f Delicious Easily Digested—Made Instantly. The Original—Take no other. 
American Agriculturist........ $1 50 $3 00 eh g é Re . 
American Hebrew (new sub).. 3 00 4 00 : 
ss ss (renewal).. 4 50 a 
VATONA a eeir a Nee he Lee esi 5 00 5 00 £ 3 
Atlantic Monthly............... 4.09 5 25 : 
Banner of Light (new aes: 3 00 4 50 ay 3 
§ ss (renewal).. 475 : 3 2 
Belford’s Magazine............. 2 50 4 0 “ Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
Centurv Magazine.............. 4 00 5 50 oy 107 
epennaqes i ete ate bras apmiotaaeee ciel 2 00 3 85 
ristian Union....... ....... 3109 4 50 G8" It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of VAN HOUTEN’S COCUA. 
Cosmopolitan (new etl 240. 3 75 Please insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. Put up in 
ats Tenewar.. aye one-quarter, one-half and one pound cans. {If not obtainable, inclose 25 cents to either VAN 
Critic. oo. seve eee eee neee neces a0Se 4 50 HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade street, New York, or 45 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and a can will be sent 
eee Literature............. eae 4 by mail, 2f you mention this publication. Prepared only by VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp-Holland. 
Eclectic Magazine.............. 5 00 6 00 
Blecuica: OFl dence Masses 3 00 4 50 7 e 
POC reise wes Reet eelalctarticn 4 00 5 25 h C 
Hthical Recon 000000000 ae I'wentiet entury 
xpress ICAP O) Sa cece ese I 00 275 
Morini eis cece coasts vie 5 OO: 6 00 A WEE EKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 
Frank Leslie's Monthly... 3 00 4 50 
gs inet. esse ay 50 2 37 
reethinkers’ Magazine........ 2 00 3 25 7 . 
Freethought:o. o20 sacs dan: 2 00 3 25 HUGH O. PENTECOST, £ditor. 
Grip (Toronto) new sub.. 200 3 50 we 
st SB - Tenewal.. 3 80 Each number contains Mr. Pentecost’s.address:of. the preceding Sunday, delivered in Swift’s Hall, 
arper Wong ae nes 4509 5 25 Orange street, corner of Plane, Newark, N. J., at 11 a. m.; Everett Assembly Rooms, corner Bridge 
“oY cS a See en a 00 5 25 street and Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 3:30 p. m.; Grand Opera House Hall, Twenty-third 
a Neca ADA goa “ee 3 50 street and Eighth avenue, New York, at 8 p. m. 
ALAZING UL oes 400 5 00 
Tee Meenas tetete ene eees 3 00 4 50 Motto: “HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 
AECL ras semiducerics 4 00 5 00 x s s : 3 
Journal of United Labor....... I co 2 75 This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary 
htey crakear ae vineag sachs sells 5 86 ie - Codperation instead of Compulsory Codperation, the Liberation of the human 
Lucifer. cee ee ae ey oe ms neh mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 
Magazine of Art................ 3 50 475 Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 
Nina LS ap RA eee ae pics It is meant also to be a broad-minded, unsectarian meeting ete for the representatives of all phases 
Now [deals canna Hareento es Fs 475 of Economic, Ethical, Political. Philosophical, Sociological, and Religious Thought. Orthodox and Lib- 
North American Review....... a 2 ae eral Christians, Spiritualists, Hebrews, Agnostics, Atheists, and Freethinkers of every shade of opinion; 
Open Court oes Gee ies si Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of peace- 
Outing ea) Wear came 3 ; et ; 23 ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal 
Phrenological Upsets ae I 50 3 6a cordiality, fairness, and respect. Bib Cen 
olitical Science Quarterly.... i 
Public Opinion new sap 2 ss : a Edward Bellamy, Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. W. S. Crowe, 
et oY renewal.,. 4 50 Edgar Fawcett, Clinton Furbish, Rev Henry Frank, 
PUG fires cae coe Cee ae 5 03 6 00 Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rabbi G. Gottheil, Helen H. Gardener, 
wrt’rly Journalof Ec nomics 2 00 3 50 Laurence Gronlund, 5 K. Ingalls, Robert G. Ingersoll, 
cligio-Philoscahical Journal. 250 4 00 Rey. J. C. Kimball, r. Daniel De Leon, Dyer D. Lum, 
St. Nicholas 4032) aaa ee, 3 00 4 50 Harry L. Koopman, George Edgar Montgomery, Edmund Montgomery, 
Secilar Thoughts. cscimces vs 2 00 3 00 Marie Louise, Hon. Frank T. Reid, . W. Sullivan, 
Scribner’s Magazine........... 3 00 4 50 Herr Most, Rev. Minot J. Savage, rof. Wm. G. Sumner, 
St. Louis Magazine............. I 50 275 William M. Salter, Gen. M. M. Trumbull, W.L. Sheldon, 
Texas Sittings 0.23, 4 00 4 00 Benj. R. Tucker, Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., Si Slokum, 
To-Day yi: ree Rey oe 2 00 3 50 T. B. Wakeman, Victor Yarros, Otto Wettstein, 
Truth Seeker new sub.. 300 4 00 James H. West, Rev. R. Heber Newton. A. Van Deusen, 
Voice (Prohibition) hewane 268 sia SusscripTION—ONE YEAR, $2; Six Montus, $1; THREz Montus, 60 Cents ; SINGLE Copigs, 
«“ renewal... aoe 5 Cents. Five new subscriptions or one renewal and four new subscriptions, 
Workmen’s Advocate.......... I 00 2 75 $7.50. ‘To foreign countries in the postal union, one year, $3. 
Youth’s Companion Seb adeed X75 325 Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing the How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent by 
Wheelinen’s Gazette a 3 75 TWENTIETH CENTURY stopped at the expiration check, draft, express order, or mcney order, pay- 
BE SAO ge Weta 5° 2 35 of their subscription should notify usto that effect; able to the Twentieth Century Publishing Com- 


The Arena, $5; Twentieth Century, $2 ; together, 
$5.00; aclear saving of $2.00. 
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<& The Cod 


Sf, That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


= 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. Itis a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 
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otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have 
it continued. 


pany, 4 Warren street, New York. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO, 


HeELen Weston, President. | 


Frep C. LEuBuscuHeEr, Treasurer and Secretary. 


fe" Address all business communications to the Treasurer, 


4% Warren street, 


New York City. 


Post-office Box 3774. 


How the Other Halt Lives. 


STUDIES AMONG THE TENEMENTS 
OF NEW YORK. 


BY JACOB A. RIIS. 


With forty illustrations from photographs taken by 
the author. 304 large pages, heavy calendered 
paper, fine binding. $2.50. 


This is really a picture of darkest New York; a 
vivid picture of its underworld, and a helpful con- 
sideration of the forces therein at work, and the 
best means ot counteracting them. 


‘“To the reader who seeks only amusement the 
volume will furnish all that is required; but he 
must be something worse than a cynic who can lay 
it down without falling into serious reflection upon 
the grave questions it raises.’”,—[N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*Itis not only valuable, butinteresting. Itshows 
with picturesqueness and always with truth,the life 
of the slums and tenements, and it is writ'en with 
a perfect knowledge of all that is said.’”’~ [N.Y. Sun. 

** This book has an extraordinary interest. It is, 
with all its revelations, not sensational, simply 
offering in vigorous, humane, and fascinating nar- 
trative the plain truth.”—[Brooklyn Times. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


THE 


Physical Life of Woman : 


ADVICE TO THE 


Maiden, Wife, and Mother. By George H. 
Napheys, A. M., M. D. 


New edition, with the final corrections of the au- 
thor, and a biographical sketch. 436 pages, $1.50. 
This is the most popular work on the subject pub- 
lished. It has had a sale of over 250,000. 

It is pre-eminently suitable for our daughters. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


DIANA, 


CONTAINS 


THE SECRET OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER 
SONATA,” 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by 


BuURNZ & Co., 


24 Clinton place, New York. 
@®™ Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction. 
Send for circulars. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ee The Most ; Magnificent Premium of the Year ! 
$12.00 FOR $3.80 ! 


SUMPTUOUS EDITION OF 


Wood's Natural History. 


Fixe hundred magnificent illustrations engraved by The 
ms Brothers Dalziel, from drawings by the eminent artists, 
G4 Wolfe, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey and others. 
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WELCOME FIGURES: ~ 


Woon’s Narurat History, - - - - - $6 oc 
Ten-CoLor Stupy, Rosa Bonugur’s Pamrine, - 40 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, for one year, oe ay en copies 2 0 

‘Total, r - - - - - $12 oe 


Our Clubbing Offer, - «= = $3 8O 


For $3.80 we will send the History, the ro-color study, 
Rosa Bonheur’s famous painting, 13 1-2x20, ‘‘ The Lion at 
Home,” and our great paper FREE one year—all for $3.80. 

DO NOT DELAY. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 


~ - = THIS OFFER CANNOT LAST LONG. 

| his Cat is only One-ninth of the Actual Size—Think of It! {as~ We pay the express charges, 
Description of Design. 

The words “ Wood’s Natural History,” on side and back of book are executed in gold, 


including the Lion’s head; the Snake and Polar Bear being in solid silver, with the bal- 
ance of design stamped in jet ink on a background of dark green cloth, relieved by fin- 


ished red edges. 
This mammoth workis 10x7 1-2 inches, 3 1-2 inches thick,and weighs over 6 lbs, $ I 2 . OO 3} O R $ 3 ° SO. 


Brie SPECIAL PEATURE OF THIS WORK. 


IT CANNOT BE BOUGHT : 


BY THE PUBLIC 


for less than 6 in any store. 
{t is offered practically 


FREE to all as a Premium. 


A mammoth work of over 800 pages de- 
voted exclusively to animals. Descriptive 
of their habits, diseases, haunts and pecul- 
iarities, with complete index cataloguing the 

. Animals of the World. 


The Largest Volume, 


Tur Best EnGRAviInGs, THE Brest MApDE 
Book, THE Most INrorRMATION 


ever published on Natural History. 


So many premiums have failed to come up 
to the expectation excited by the rhetoric by 
which they were exploited on a credulous 
public, that anything said or written by any- 
one in favor of any premium is regarded and well he may, for he sees ‘‘ WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
_ with suspicion. This book, however, we/?d ; MAMMALIA,” with all its magnificent engravings, offered as a premzum 
far exceed the descrzption here given of zt. with our magazine. Indeed, our offer seems incredible, but we are en- 

f abled to do all we say because of the thousands upon thousands of copies 


Twentiet h Cen tury Pub’ g C 0. | that will be sold of it, 
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Remarkable .' Clubbing .', Offer! 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


«The TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE is the weekly focus for all leading participants 
in the ener of modern thought, in religion and social reform. It is the most <— and stirring journal of — 
modern times.” 


* All who have seen our fac simile of ROSA BONHEUR’S PAINTING, richly framed, say that it is one of the 
most magnificent reproductions they ever saw, AND BEATS ANY PREMIUM THEY HAVE EVER SEEN “OUT 
OF SIGHT.” The marvel grows, HOW CAN WE GIVE BOTH? Size of Picture, 134 x 20. Hither the Picture or a 
Wood’s Natural History would more than satisfy. 5 
We want THOUSANDS OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS, hence the EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAIN WE OFFER: 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND 


a BESS 
‘aval ne = 


Ais MOST MAGNIFICENT COLOR STUDY PUBLISHED! 
REPRODUCTION IN TEN COLORS OF 


Rosa Bonbeur’s Painting, 


“THE LION AF ROME: 


This study, in ten colors, has been reproduced at great 
expense, and is published exclusively Sor the holders of numbered 
coupons issued in connection with this edition of ‘‘Wood’s Nat- 
ural History,” and cannot be purchased at the art stores where 
works of a similar nature command a price of $4 per copy. 


HE whole world knows ‘‘ The Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bonheur, but the whole 
world is not equally familiar with “THE LION AT HOME,” by the same 
distinguished artist. The original of this magnificent painting hangs in the 

drawing-room of Consul Gambart, at Nice, France, and cost him $50,000, Consul 
Gambart has been the friend and patron of Rosa Bonheur, an to his efforts 
and patronage, as well as to her own genius, is due the wor. 1d-wide reputation of 
one of the most accomplished animal painters of theage. This creation of Rosa 
Bonheur’s represents the tawny Asiatic Lion at rest in a cactus grove. Beside 
him is the Ceres tetasuiet 4 reclining figure of the lioness consort, and in her 
eyes the gleam of pride seem to fiash from the almost animate canvas as 
she watches the gambols of three whelps upon the ground near by. 


To Twentieth Century Publishing Company, 


4 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen : 
Please find enclosed $3.80 to pay for | 
“WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY, ” 
ROSA BONHEUR’S “LION AT HOME,” 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FOR 52 WEEKS. 


Yours ee, 


CN 10) Ose je eS ae 


Probably no penne g could possibly appeal more strongly to one’s love of 
the vigorously beautiful, the sturdily powerful and the harmoniously 
accurate. 
The vipten’ is exquisite and at great expense the original has been 
followed to the letter in a ten-color reproduction, which is offered in 
connection with this edition of ‘* Wood’s Natural History of Mammalia.” ( A. adare S S) : : 


This reproduction from the original will both bear the most rigid scru- 
tiny, and examination is not only invited but urged. 
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receipt of price. WE pay the postage or 7 


expressage. 4 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


“Twentieth Century 


Von. -V. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1890. 


No, 25. 


Published every Thursday at 4 Warren street. See prospectus. Also adver- 


tésements of books we handle. 
Don’t send checks, money orders, postal notes, money, or bustness communt» 
cations to the editor. Send them to Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, Editor. 


“FHiear the Other Side.” 
Editorial. 


The editor ts responsible for no opinions found in this paper except hts own. 


Tue convention of the Farmers’ Alliance, recently 
held at Ocala, Fla., formulated a platform in conformity 
with the policy adopted at St. Louis about a year ago. 
The sub-treasury scheme, according to which it is de- 
manded that “the Government shall establish sub- 
treasuries or depositories in the several states, which 
shallloan money delivered to the people at a low rate 
of interest, not to exceed 2 per cent per annum, on 
non-perishable farm products and also upon real estate, 
with proper limitations upon the quantity of land and 
amount of money,” was adhered to and‘a demand for 
unlimited coinage of silver was made. These are the 
two most radical and important measures advocated 
by the Farmers’ Alliance, and, in my opinion, the farm- 
ers are to be congratulated that they were neither 
frightened nor cajoled by the strong outside political 
influence that was brought to bear upon them to in- 
duce them to abandon or modify them. If the Alliance 
will adhere uncompromisingly to these propositions a 
great future for it is possible. 


Avsert H. Smitx, of Brooklyn, is a forger who has 
just been sent to Sing Sing under sentence for seven- 
teen years. He was a prominent and active member 
of Plymouth church, of which Dr. Lyman Abbott is 
pastor, and that church has decided to keep his name 
on the church book as a member in good standing. 
This kindly and sympathetic decision was made on the 
church being satisfied that Mr. Smith had repented of 
his sin. It is true that Mr. Smith did not repent until 
his forgeries were discovered and he was under arrest, 
but the church has done well to extend her helpful 
sympathy within the prison walls. Why should she 
not? There are numbers of men in Plymouth church 
who are guilty of accumulating money by legal appro- 
priations which amount to theft—speculations in va- 
cant land, money lending, manipulating of the stock 
market, and the like. If these men are to be retained 
in full fellowship, why not Mr. Smith, who was guilty 
of a lesser offense although it was illegal? 

Supposing Mr. Smith had been a poor clerk, con- 
victed of stealing a bolt of silk from his employer; 
would Plymouth church have been as kind to him if 
he had repented after his arrest? It is to be hoped so. 


We are not to presume that Plymouth church would 
follow the example of all the rest of the world and in- 
crease the amount of her kindness to a thief in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of his theft. 


THE convention of Ethical Culture societies recently 
held in this city was interesting. There are six Ethical 
Culture lecturers in the world, and they were all at the 
ew York convention. The work of the societies does 
not differ essentially from that of the Church. In re- 
ligious doctrine the Ethical people are more rational 
than the Church people, but in sociology they are quite 
as conservative. They believe in the holy trinity of 
poverty—rent, interest, and profits—as firmly as most 
people, and are not inclined to touch the social prob- 
lem in any way that can possibly result in a cessation 
of poverty and despotism. Kindergarten schools and 
model tenement houses are well-meant institutions, 
but, like all philanthropic efforts, they merely hinder 
the operation of natural forces in society and delay a 
radical settlement of the social problem. Mr. Salter, 
of Chicago, and Mr. Coit, of London, both said the 
truth when they told the convention that the Ethical 
movement would fail unless it lays hold of the ques- 
tion of poverty more vigorously and intelligently. The 
Ethical societies of today, whatever else may be said 
in their favor, like the Church, are arrayed among the 
agencies that are depriving wealth producers of their 
just earnings. They are doing good work as liberal- 
izers of religious thought but nothing as liberators of 
the defrauded and enslaved. 


*, 


FaTHER IcNaTius, a Benedictine monk of the church 
of England, is conducting a mission in this city. If he 
belonged to any other denomination than the Episcopal 
or Catholic, his services would be called a revival in- 
stead of a mission. The monk wears the tonsure, a 
long black gown, girded at the waist by a cord, from 
which depends a cross, and sandals on his bare feet. 
He is a celibate, is under a vow of poverty, and is very 
abstemious regarding his diet. He is said by those who 
have heard him to be very earnest in his manner and 
in the delivery of his sermons, varied in his methods 
of conducting the meetings, and that he reminds one 
of the Salvation Army preachers, and occasionally 
of Sam Jones. He is said to be of what iscalled “good 
birth” and to have abandoned an assured position in 
the Church and in fashionable society when he took up 
the notion of becoming a monk. He set up Llanthony 
monastery in Wales, and gathered a few young re- 
ligious enthusiasts about him, The monastery is not 
very prosperous, and the monks spend much of their 
time on missions. 

Following are some of Father Ignatius’s sayings as 
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reported in the daily papers. He desires the news- 
papers to report what he says in order that as many as 
possible may hear the word of God and be saved. We 
will do our share in spreading the monk’s gospel. 


I wouldn’t give a brass farthing for human reason in matters of 
religion ; Christ appeals not to reason, but to instinct. Brandy 
will knock out a man’s reason; if so, it cannot amount to much. 
The instinct of faith is above reason. In our mission let reason 
and the arguments of logic go to the devil, and let the Holy Spirit 
bring home tous the arguments of Jesus Christ, which appeal to 
faith. 

Bad people were most attracted to Christ. The good people 
didn’t like him ; that is the people who considered themselves good. 

If aman does not wear this wedding garment, God will order 
him cast into the outer darkness, where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

You know you have to become as little children to nibs accepted of 
God. Do you think there is something humiliating in this? Don’t 
you want to be received as God’s child? What do you want? To 
be received as God’s grandmother ? 

The babe who dies directly after baptism is cleansed from all 
stain of earth and goes at once to heaven. 

I am anxious to bring to Christ the unconverted heathen who 
make up a large part of the congregations of the churches. Be- 
longing to a church sometimes has a tendency to damn the soul. 
Multitudes are brought into the Church only to be separated from 
Christ. 

God has a perfect right tocast me into eternal hell and to torture 
me with flames forever, if I do not accept the mercy he hath ex- 
tended toward me. It would not be inconsistent with his justice 
to torture me. There must be a hell if a being endowed with a free 
will makes use of his freedom to trample the love of his Saviour 
under his feet, crucify him afresh, and put him to an open shame. 
My conscience tells me that hell is not bad enough for one who can 
do this ; and the Holy Spirit who convinces me of this, of my guilt, 
and of the justice of hell, convinces me of the infinite love of God 
in offering the perfect righteousness of his son for our redemption. 

I have sometimes found the devil so strong in the room that I 
have had to ask the people to pray for spiritual strength for me. 

It is faith only which takes hold of God. The man who will not 
accept what the reason cannot eompass, who will not sacrifice his 
reason to his faith, rejects the choicest gifts of God. 

Thank God that the Bible is not a scientific book, 
would not be worth a brass farthing. 

May God bless my kind newspaper friends and grant that they 
may always get the gist of what I say, so that it may be spread 
abroad in a shape which shall bear fruit. 

The meetings are supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions or, rather, they are not, for the collections are so 
small that the Father has to beg very hard every day. 
One day he said :-— 

Our expenses are four times as great here as in leet and the 
offerings are four times as little. 

This statement is probably not true, brit it indicates 
that the collections are very small. 

That same old inevitable Infidel was converted at 
one of the meetings. Here is the story :— 

I must tell you of the miracle which was performed through 
_ God’s mercy in Chickering Hall on Sunday night. One of the con- 
gregation was an Infidel, a blasphemer, who had lived for twenty- 
one years in blasphemy and vice; he had often dared God to 
strike him dead. You remember how beautifully the Holy Ghost 
was poured out upon us that night. How we saw that the same 
almighty hand which guided the planets in their courses, 
tinged the violet, and taught the bird how to seek its food; how 
we saw God everywhere, and saw how he rendered all his crea- 


If it were it 


tures happy except the man who misused his free will to refuse the 


happiness offered him. Well, this man, who was the worst man 
I ever heard, whose sins I could not mention here they, are so 
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vile, this plasphemer for twenty-one years, found himself convinced 
of his enormous guilt, and, although that night he felt only that he 
would be damned forever, on Monday the walls of his despair and 
unbelief and sin fell down like those of Jericho, and he accepted 
Jesus. This desperate, blaspheming Infidel and debauchee, who. 
for twenty-one years was dead in sin, has now the life of Jesus in 
his soul. This Lazarus has been resurrected from a moral death 
of twenty-one years, although he was stinking with sin. 

It is safe to say that the career of Father Ignatius in 
this city will be short and that he will makeno percept- 
ible impression upon the people in general. The day 
wherein a monk in bare feet preaching pious nonsense, 
however sincerely, can move a city full of people, is 
gone, I have nothing disrespectful to say of Father 
Ignatius, who, I suppose, is quite sincere and, for his 
sincerity, worthy of esteem, much more worthy than 
the well fed clergymen who pretend to believe what 


Father Ignatius preaches but freely partake from the — 


flesh-pots of Egypt. But, nevertheless, he is a mere 
ghost of the middle ages, arrayed in the garments of 


the modern revivalist, and this is an unfriendly day to — 


ghosts and revivalists. The man who appeals to 


reason has the ear of the world today, in spite of some — 


appearances to the contrary. New York cannot be 
moved by the Holy Ghost, devils, miracles, and hell in 
which the English monk seems to believe. These 


things or ideas still linger in creeds, but not in the be- — 


liefs of most men and women. 

Father Ignatius can do no harm. 
turesque figure among us for atime. Men will look 
at him through their monocles and women through 
their lorgnettes as a curious relic of the past, and then 
turn away to the dance, the theatre, the club. Those 


who are engaged in the real work and study of the 


day will not take time to even look at him. 


Tue editor of the “Journal of the Knights of Labor,” 
under date of November 27, has nearly a column on 
what he calls my land theory, which he says is im- 
practicable and absurd. My land theory is that vacant 
land should be free. My method of getting the theory — 
into operation is for each person to own no vacant land. 
The theory is scientifically defensible. The method 
is the only one that ever would work. But I do not 
purpose discussing the question any further with our 
esteemed neighbor in Philadelphia, for the reason that 
while he holds his present views on the land question 
in general we should never get any nearer to agree- 
ment than we are now. 

For example :— 5; 

1. He says :— sue 

The injustice suffered by the disinherited class is not sustained 
at the hands of any individual in particular, but is the result of an 
unjust law. So long as that law is in operation the only conse- 
quence of a few persons refraining from exercising their privileges 
under it would be to put others in their places without in the least 
mitigating the legalized abuse. Their participation in the profits 
of vacant land-holding does not in any degree augment the suffer- 
ings of the landless masses so long as the system endures. 


This, reduced to its last analysis, means that no _ 
matter how many persons were to stop buying vacant — 
land, the price of it would be just as high as it is now. | 
That is to say, the price of an article will always be 


He is a pic--— 
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This is ridiculous. 


just the same whether there is any demand for it or 
not. It would be waste of time to argue with a person 
who really believes that. 

2. He says the land belongs to the whole people. 
This I positively deny. Vacant land should belong to 
noone. The whole people should have no more right 
to it than part of the people. The ownership of vacant 
land by the whole people is land monopoly just as is 
the ownership of vacant land by individuals. As long 
as a man retains the superstition that “the whole 
people” is some sort of superior entity which should 
have a right to do things that it would be wrong for an 
individual to do, it is useless to argue with him. 

3. He says it is impossible to determine what land 
is vacant. Thatis to say, it is impossible for a land- 
user to determine how much land he wishes to use; 
it is impossible to educate people against owning 
vacant land as they are now educated against robbing 
henroosts ; whereas I expect the time to come when to 
make use of more land than one actually needs will be 
regarded by public opinion almost with the abhorrence 
that we now feel toward a murderer. 

4. He says that the monopoly of occupied land is 
worse for the poor than the monopoly of vacant land. 
When land is occupied for pro- 
ductive purposes it is put toits proper use. A land 


_ occupier cannot possibly injure any one nor robany one 
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by his occupancy. In my opinion, if all vacant land 
were free, in afew years land in the heart of New 
York City would not be worth five cents an acre. It 
is the monopoly of vacant land alone that gives value 
to occupied land. 

My good friend and I are so far apart in our funda- 
mental ideas on the land question that it would be 
useless for us to continue the discussion. I suppose I 
appear to him as ignorant on the subject as he seems 
to me, and therefore the best thing for us is to shake 
hands and work together to accomplish those things 
on which we are agreed. 


>—— 


It. should be a pleasure to any publisher to give to 
the world such a work as “Inquirendo Island,” by 
Hudor Genone. We are at present enjoying that 
pleasure, having just issued the volume named. I 
have not for years enjoyed reading any book more 
than “Inquirendo Island.” As a story it is very inter- 
esting. As a satire on Christian orthodoxy it is clever 
and witty. The author is one of those who believe in 
a Somethingorother that he thinks might as well be 
called God, and in a Somethingorother that he thinks 
might as well be called the immortality of the soul. 
So that he does not attack the idea of God nor the 
future life, and for that reason the book will amuse 
and delight thousands who would dislike it if it were 
Atheistic or Materialistic. To those who have the 
brains to appreciate it “Inquirendo Island” will be a 
treasure. It is advertised on another page. u. o, p. 


There is nothing that can give you peace but your- 
self. There is nothing that can give you peace but 


_ the triumph of your principles,—[ Emerson, 
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THE REMEDY. 


BY HELEN L, CAREY, 


The burden of Humanity—it lies 

Heavy upon my heart—I cannot rest. 

Like the unquiet sea, I hear its cries 

Of pain and misery that never cease, 

While man robs man forever of his peace. 

With his foot planted on his brother’s breast, 
Wealth can disport, Power can sneer or jest 

At millions struggling for the breath of life. 
What cares self that another is unblest ? 

‘* Where is the remedy?” While low, clear, still 
Rings to unheeding- ears another cry— 

Fateful it grows, and ominous of ill, 

While louder roars the strife for rule or pelf— 
List !—‘: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


MR. PENTECOST AND ANARCHISM. 


BY HENRY FRANK, 


PART Il. 

Now let us try to expose, if you please, the fallacy of 
the TweENTIETH CrenTuRy attitude respecting the occu- 
pancy of vacant land and its economic consequence in 
relation to proposed reforms other than Anarchism. 
It claims that such occupancy is acrime. If so, then 
it is the duty of society both to discern and to abolish 
it. How, then, shall the true reformer set about to 
compel or persuade society to achieve this end? By 
constantly asserting the truth? Yes, but also by action, 
Whatever possible step society can take which points 
in the direction of the exposure and correction of the 
social enormity should be encouraged even though it 
should not abolish the enormity at once. Therefore, 
if Nationalism, Socialism, Municipalism, Single-taxism, 
Individualism, or any other proposed reforms tend ma- 
terially to modify the existence of the crime of the oc- 
cupancy of vacant land (even though they should not 
immediately make the recurrence of the crime impos- 
sible), is not that a s/ep in the right direction and ought 
it not tobe encouraged by every reformer, though he call 
himself by whatever political or philosophical name? 

Yet Mr. Pentecost persistently argues against the 
futility and meritoriousness of such proposed reform. 
They are reforms, he says, not in the direction of, but 
diametrically opposed to Anarchism. 

Now, let us see. In the editorial referred to in the 
first half of this communication he says :— 

Poverty is the curse of the world. Poverty is caused almost en- 
tirely by ownership of vacant land and the restrictions on money. 
But has not Mr. Pentecost repeatedly admitted that the 
proposed reforms of Single-taxism, Nationalism, etc., 
would certainly obliterate poverty and ultimately re- 
move the most serious restrictions on money? If this 
is so, then is not Mr. Pentecost very inconsistent and 
illogical to say in one breath: Poverty is the curse of 
the world ; poverty is caused by the occupancy of va- 
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cant land; I am battling for the unconditional sur- 
render of vacant land; Nationalism and Single-taxism 
would, I admit, abolish poverty, yet I cannot codperate 
with them, for I can be satisfied with nothing but the 
unconditional surrender of vacant land? 

The true logical sequence is as follows: Poverty is 
caused by the legal occupancy of vacant land; to re- 
move poverty you must abolish the right to and occu- 
pancy of such land; but Nationalism or Single-taxism 
will abolish poverty; therefore these reforms will ne- 
cessarily set vacant land free. 

What has Mr. Pentecost to say in reply to this syllo- 
gistic argument? It seems to me that he is set seri- 
ously at sea by this logical presentation of the issue 
and must admit he is outside the ranks of true and 
practical reformers. He seems to me, in his present 
position, to be but battling the wind. 

The point, in a few words, is this: Certain proposed 
theories of social reformation are before the age. Mr. 
Pentecost rejects them all except his own pet fad of 
Anarchism. They propose immediate beneficial steps; 
these steps logically carried out might in the far fu- 
ture ultimate in his Anarchistic dream of social hu- 
manity—if it is really susceptible of such idealism. 
He refuses to encourage these steps because he cannot 
see that they assuredly lead in the direction of his 
dream. Am I not right in saying Mr. Pentecost is 
bound and limited by a theory? 

The second dictum which Mr. Pentecost enunciates 
in the aforesaid editorial is as inconsiderate and in my 
judgment as illogical as the first. He says :— 

There is so much more land than any one or every one of us 
needs to use, that if vacant land were free, men would no longer 
struggle for the possession of it than when in the open fields they 
struggle for air. 

In the latter clause of the sentence, there is a very 
fortunate qualification in the words “in the open air.” 
But how about air not in the “open”? How about air 
that lies along pestilential streams and that bathes the 
summits of healthful hills? Would not those along the 
banks of pestilence crave for the hill-tops, and if the 
hill-tops were limited would not the hill dwellers soon 
be contesting their “rights” against the insurgents 
from the sickly valleys? 

In other words, does not Mr. Pentecost see that though 
there is really land enough “out of doors” for the whole 
world’s population, yes and billions of acres yet to spare, 
still that land must be qualified and classified according 
to its adaptation to particular uses, and when so classi- 
fied its limitation in specified localities is speedily ex- 
posed? There is land enough, true; but the land that 
produces copper, silver, gold, iron, and coal is decidedly 
limited in proportion to the world’s demands. There 
is land enough, true; but wheat producing land is, after 
all, quite limited and confined within certain specified 
tracts. The South is the great cotton region of our 
nation; still the especial cotton belt of the South is 
very easily bound, and what lies within that belt is by 
no means enough for the cultivation and supply of the 
world’s demand in cotton, Thus, again, how many new 
_ localities are equally suited for manufacturing purposes? 


ing firmament. 
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If a cotton or worsted mill is to be established, there is 
room enough for it in the wilds of New Mexico, true; 
but it requires a more thickly populated centre and 
better means of transportation than can there be found; 
therefore, it must compete for already preoccupied ter- 
ritory in the settled regions of the East. I seriously 
question the proposition that in the light of the world’s — 
ultimate population there is land enough to more than 
satisfy all the demands of industry and human neces- 
sities for all time to come. 

Therefore, I regard Mr. Pentecost’s second dictum in 
the aforesaid editorial as singularly unsatisfactory and 
inconsiderate. 

Now, as to the gist of Mr. Cross’s reply, which appeared 
in the TwrentietH Century, October 16. I say the gisé, 
for the major part of his article is consumed in oppos- 
ing a supposed false position of my own, on which Mr, 
Cross immediately admits he did not “put the right 
construction.” But I observe that he, too, has become 
so sufficiently deluded an Anarchist as to fall in the 
laissez faire swoon of all its consistent advocates. He 
seems to think that one who has caught a glimpse of the 
Pisgah heights of this dreamy Utopia must not turn a 
hand or move a muscle to push aside a single stone in 
the way of human progress unless each effort is labeled 
“Anarchism,” and without any equivocation leads pal- 
pably toward that misty goal! Ihadsaidin my former 
article that were Mr. Pentecost present at the time our 
colonial forefathers were battling for their rights, he - 
(if he were consistent with his present philosophy) 
would have opposed all their reformatory measures, 
because he could not see how they should lead directly 
to his Anarchistic heaven. I introduced this illustra- 
tion, of course, as an argumentum reductio ad absurdam, 
simply to expose the extreme absurdity of Mr. Pente- 
cost’s position. But what is my surprise to see Mr. 
Cross take it au seriewx, and defend Mr. Pentecost’s sup- 
posititious opposition toPatrick Henry while the latter 
was instrumental in initiating the era of freedom which 
our nation has given to the world. 

Mr. Cross says :— 


Surely the whole history of the republic and the present status 
of its population would fully justify the course Mr. Frank pictures. 
Ah, I fear, honest souls, such as our good brother 

Cross, have so long kept their eyes bent on the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of earth, that they have failed to real- 
ize how bright the stars are shining in the over-arch- _ 
It cannot be that Mr. Cross is serious — 
when he argues it has profited us nothing to have sev- 
ered from England and bought our independence and — 
our constitutional liberties by the rich blood of our — 
martyr forefathers! His argument is found in one of — 
his sentences :— ; oe ae 
What has this country today in civil and religious liberty more a 
than England? . 
Surely this is a plunge into pessimism I had not z 
looked for from an advanced thinker and an Evolu- — 
tionist. Were it not for the Revolution of 1776, would ~ 
the whole world have been thrilled with the hope of — 
universal liberty, and the shackles fallen from slave © 
and serf in every great nation on the globe? Would — 


~ 
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the thrilling promise of freedom have inspired Nihil- 
ists in Russia, Communists in France, Nationalists in 
the British Empire, Republicans in Spain and South 
America, to speech, to action, and to hope, as they have 
been in the last half century, were it not for that rush 
to arms in the bloody birth of our nation? England 
freed her slaves without blood, says Mr. Cross. But 
had it not been for British blood shed on American soil 
nearly one hundred years before this emancipation of 
African slaves in the British colonies, is Mr. Cross cer- 
tain that event would have ever occurred either with 
or without blood to the glory of the English name? 
But Russia and Brazil also freed their serfs without 
blood. Shall we therefore argue that the latter nations 
enjoy a higher phase of civilization and altruistic cul- 
ture than ourselves? Does not this bloodless manu- 
mission of serfs and slaves in foreign lands owe any- 
thing to the example of national independence and in- 
dividual liberty which our nation has given to the world 
in the last ten decades? Had not the Colonial fathers 
taught the world the priceless value of this liberty, and 
purchased it with their rich and loyal blood, would 
England today be enjoying a Government in any way to 
be compared with the excellence of the one she now 
possesses? Have we already forgotten the peaceable 
and ungory revolution which transpired in the great 
nation just south of us, but a few months ago, when an 
Emperor abdicated, and, by the mere voice of the peo- 
ple, the president of a republic was elevated to his va- 
cant throne? Did not the example and the proof of 
liberty’s fruits of these United States thrill this peo- 
ple to the heroic deed unparalleled in all preceding his- 


tory? Must our modern utilitarian and realistic phi- 


losophy destroy for us the value of reflex influence? 
Has the glory of example departed as an inspiration 
from our race? Would there have been a French Rev- 
olution had the War of Independence been unfought 
and unrecorded? Had not our Colonial forefathers 
proven their faith by their works and demonstrated 
the meaning of that ringing motto, “Give me liberty or 
give me death,” would the France of today be blessed 
with her republic, Spain be dreaming of that fond 
hope, and the balance of European powers be tremb- 
ling with annoying uncertainty, because of the prophe- 
sied revolution in Government which will follow Queen 
Victoria’s demise? 

If Mr. Cross discovers in our country no more civil 
or religious liberty today than he sees in England, let 
him take a wider look—a look around the fraternity of 
nations, and then say whether he sees no more civil 
and religious liberty throughout the world at large be- 
cause of our country’s proud example and the revolu- 
tionary war which gave it birth. 

Nay, I like not this croaking at the past. The past is 
ourcradle. Let us notcondemn ourinfancy. In those 
fond days of dream and poesy were born lofty ideals and 
sublime hopes. Someof them we have partially realized. 
Moreawaitsus. Loftier ideals, still sublimer hopes and 
triumphs. Let us study the present, and read history 
only to profit by it; not to be soured or calloused. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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COMMENDATIONS AND CRITICISMS, 


BY A, VAN DEUSEN. 


The method of conducting the TwentieTH CENTURY 
is certainly unique and novel. There is little check 
upon expression even though it respects not the cour- 
tesies of life. Its editor does not hesitate to apply the 
epithets of man-starver, robber, thief, etc., to his best 
friends providing they accept rent, interest, and prof- 
its, and they in turn slash him with a similar weapon, 
confident of the publication of their criticisms, pro- 
viding these criticisms have merit. 

Whatever may be said or thought of this method of 
conducting a magazine, one thing is certain: Nobody 
is likely to go to sleep over it. In my judgment there 
is something to be said for and against this unbridled 
liberty of expression. As a rule, there is too much 
“trimming” among magazine editors and contribu- 
tors, as there is in fact in most literary work. For 
fear of voicing opinions that are not, or are not likely 
to become, popular, most writers do not give full play 
to their convictions. They will throw out a hint per- 
haps whereby one may dimly discern what was in their 
minds, but they have not the courage to speak out 
boldly. The possibility of being regarded as weak or 
absurd has smothered and suppressed many a truth 
that would have been of much value to the world if ut- 
tered courageously. 

But in this matter of bold and free expression of hon- 
est thought the editor and writers for the TwenTIETH 
CENnTuRY certainly stand unequaled. And this is what 
makes this the spiciest, the most interesting, the best 
liked and the best hated magazine of the day. Asan 
educator, too, it has hardly an equal. Its editor and its 
contributors are positive beings, having minds of their 
own, as well as ability, and, representing as they do 
many shades of diverse thought, they are continually 
rubbing against each other; the sparks fly, and from 
their scintillations flash forth the light of truth. So 
much by way of commendation. 

On the other hand, it seems to me the influence of 
the magazine would be greater were its editor and con- 
tributors to refrain from the use of unkind and un- 
courteous personalities and the application of unsavory 
epithets. If you wish a man to listen to what you have 
to say, it is not well to begin by knocking him down. 
I think Mr. Pentecost has injured the cause he seeks 
so earnestly and honestly to promote, and lost many 
friends and supporters, by injudicious utterances of 
this character. Different opinions on economic sub- 
jects give rise to different views of duties relating 
thereto; hence each should be his own judge of such 
duties. As for myself, under the existing order of 
things, I believe I can use money received for the rent 
of houses and the use of money so that it will do more 
good than to allow people to live in my houses or use my 
money without paying rent and interest. And while 
the epithets man-starver, thief, etc. are as applicable 
to me as they can possibly be to any one, they do not 
disturb my equanimity nor break my friendship for 
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Mr. Pentecost, for the reason that I believe he thinks 
he is doing his duty. I am confident, however, that 
there are those similarly situated to myself, and who 
are earnestly striving for better economic systems and 
conditions, who are disturbed by the application of such 
unsavory epithets, and their sympathies and support 
lost thereby. HencelI believe Mr. Pentecost’s course 
in this respect injudicious. 

Upon the questions of rent, interest, and profits in 
the abstract, however, I do not differ very materially 
with Mr. Pentecost. I believe that a period will come 
in the evolution of the race when an order of things 
will be established in which rent, interest, and profits 
will have no place. At present rent, interest, and prof- 
its are constituent parts of an established economic sys- 
tem to which everything is adjusted. One pays rent 
for the use of a house or other property either because 
he has not the means to build or purchase or because 
he thinks it cheaper, which it often is. Interest is paid 
for the use of money, the borrower expecting an equiv- 
alent, and usually more than an equivalent, for the sum 
paid in the use he can make of it. Under such an 
order of things, to refuse to accept rent or interest 
might and often would be injurious to one’s self and 
family, and as such a course would have no effect to- 
ward changing the system it would be weak, foolish. 

A good rule is if an established system is thought to 
be wrong to labor for its change, but to conform to it 
while in vogue. Another subject upon which Mr. Pen- 
tecost and myself do not differ much in the abstract, 
but widely in expediency, is the abolition of Govern- 
ment, or as he says Government dy force, which is the 
only Government of which I can conceive. | Organiza- 
tion without authority and the power and will to en- 
force that authority, can hardly be‘called Government. 
I look forward to a period, though I regard it in the far 
away future, when mankind will become sufficiently 
upright to dispense with Government. To destroy it 
under the existent status of humanity, however, would 
be like setting fire to the ship that was bearing us over 
the sea, because we did not regard her as seaworthy as 
we might desire, or that her officers were incompetent, 
insubordinate, or untrustworthy. 

Suppose you sit down and think over the subject, Mr. 
Pentecost, and see if you can devise a course that is 
satisfactory to your own mind whereby matters could 
be run as smoothly even as under the existing wretched 
order of things, with human nature what it now is and 
all Government abandoned. I have tried to solve this 
problem in my own mind, but have failed utterly. I 
believe Government to be indispensable under existing 
conditions and that the thing to be done is to improve 
it. The best and wisest must be brought forward to 
make and execute the laws. This may be a trite say- 


ing, but no wiser words were ever spoken and as true_ 


and wise today as when first uttered. To accomplish 
this will require incessant warfare and a long struggle 
as we may view it, yeta life is but a span in man’s evo- 
lution. Tedious as the progress may seem along these 
lines, I can discover no other hope of advancement. 
Thus far man’s advancement has been over stepping 
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stones one at a time, and everything indicates that it 
will remain so in the future, though his step nay, be- 
come quicker. 

My belief is that tie only method for obtaining all 
the greater, more important blessings is through po- 
litical organization—Government. Through political 
methods must be made the great economic changes so 
many now eagerly desire. The established system of 
rent, interest, and profits can be changed only through 
this process. Prior to these and as a forerunner to them, 
however, is the great question of land tenure. This, I 
believe, will eventually find its solution in the plan 
brought forward by Henry George. His scheme does 
not quite touch bottom, but it has the merit of being 
the most practicable yet suggested. 

Of all others, I should suppose those in favor of free 
land, according to the proposition advocated by Mr. 
Pentecost and others, would be the last who should de- 
sire to dispense with Government. The difficulties, if 
not the futility, of the free land scheme under existing 
Government was pointed out very clearly by several — 
able writers when the proposition first began to be 
mooted. If the scheme be so difficult as to be almost 
if not wholly impracticable under an established Gov- 
ernment, how much more so it would be where no Gov- | 
ernment existed. I would suppose those favoring this 
free land scheme would call for the strongest Govern- 
ment that could possibly be established. It would cer- 
tainly be required to prevent squatters eating each 
other up. 

And no more am I in accord with Mr, Pentecost in 
his free money proposition. I have lived through an 
era when something nearly enough approximating to 
this free money scheme for me was in vogue and want 
no more of it. A circulating medium requiring the 
watching that the one these free money advocates pro- 
pose would call for would drive the world mad from in- 
somnia. But there can be no such circulating medium 
for the reason that the trash issued would not circulate. 
As I once remarked to Mr. Pentecost, a bushel of the 
stuff issued under such conditions as proposed weule 
not buy a bushel of rotten apples. 

The necessity for a Government is nowhere more 
clearly shown than for providing a circulating medium 
for the people that is absolutely safe and that will pass 
current in every portion of the land. The Government 
and the Government only can confer upon the circulat- 
ing medium this absolute safety. It may and should 


pledge every dollar’s worth of property in the land for 


its security. The Government alone should issue the 
circulating medium, for which its obligatory notes are 
best, and these should be put in circulation by the pur- “@ 
chase of railways, telegraphs, and all other works of a 


public nature. This old “Greenback” doctrine, simple _ 


as it is, and though it has been hooted, laughed at, and ‘g 
trodden under foot by bankers, monopolists, and fools, — 
is the soundest and wisest financial scheme that has — 
ever been presented to < people, and some day it will a 
be established. a 

I have merely hinted briefly in this paper my position 
relative to some of the great questions that are being 
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so interestingly discussed in the TwentietH Crnrury. 
At another time, should the occasion seem to require, 
I may attempt a more extended and definite defense of 
my position. 

Coronado, Cal. 


A FEW STRAWS. 


BY, F. Q. STUART: 


The readers of the TwrentieTH Century are doubtless 
ere this advised of the movement now on foot to bring 
about the formation of Equal Freedom clubs through- 
out the country. I am aware that many of your read- 
ers are opposed to anything in the nature of organiza- 
tion, but I have also noticed, from rather careful and 
long continued reading of your excellent publication, 
that not a few of those of your readers who have given 
expression to their views in your columns, entertain 
Opinions quite in line with the work that is already at- 
tracting considerable attention and meeting with some 
It may, therefore, be a 
matter of interest to many of your readers to know 
something of the sentiment on this subject in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and to know that, about 
January 1, a sixteen-page composite weekly paper, 


‘to be called “Living Issues,” will be launched in 


Boston under the most favorable auspices, and that 
one department of that paper will be devoted solely to 
“Equal Freedom Thought ” and ue work of organiz- 
ing Equal Freedom clubs. 

The following are excerpts from a few of the letters 
lately received by me. The first three are from the 
editors of three of the foremost monthly magazines in 
this country :— 

““The subjects embraced in your Declaration of Equal Freedom, 
just received, are important ones, and ones which demand thor- 
ough and intelligent discussion.” 

“TI am in sympathy with the ideas of thelargest liberty consistent 
with safety, and a fairer division of this world’s goods.” 

‘* Your position is substantially the only position on which, in my 
judgment, civilization can move forward. Any other expedients 
that may be resorted to will Deve disastrous, or at least retard the 
progress of true civilization.” 

Dr. J. A., Milton, Mo.—‘‘I am greatly in favor of the means set 


_ forth in your declaration for the emancipation of the people from 


political slavery. Therefore send me all the necessary information 
I may need for the organization of clubs. Leave no information 
essential to success lacking.” 

B. S., Maysville, Mo.—‘‘ Have examined the declaration and 
can get several to join a club, but would like to know more about 
it. Please let us hear at once, and we will then get fully organ- 
ized.” 

J. W. A., Mulberry Grove, Kan.—‘‘I cheerfully, heartily in- 
dorse each andevery proposition. I am disgusted with do-nothing 
reformers, and tired of floundering in the enervating emanations 
of slaves to custom.” 

J. R. B., Boston.—The principle of equal freedom is unques- 
tionable, thoush often violated. The Declaration of Equal Free- 
dom, just received, is probably destined to do much good in pro- 
moting the reconstruction of society on better principles.” 

E. H. H., Charlestown, Mass.—‘‘ You have a good programme.” 

Mrs. C. E. B., Alpena, Mich.—‘‘I am anxious and willing to do all 
that I can in the great fight that surely must and w7// take place 
between the masses and the classes. You may give me all the in- 


structions that should be necessary.” 


ments on the different sections. 
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Mary A. C., Lowell, Mass.—‘‘I am obliged to believe in the 
principle of equal freedom whether I wzshk to or wo. Should you 
like me to secure names of people who approve the Declaration of 
Equal Freedom, write me and I'll do it.” 

T. J.S., Little Rock, Ark.—‘‘ I indorse your statements of Equal 
Freedom points in general and particular.” 

E. Q. N., Mobile, Ala.—' As to the Knights of Labor taking 
political action, I voted, ‘No, not now;’ but on such a platform 
(the Declaration of Equal Freedom, with the principle stated in the 
negative form) I should say, form a new party as soon as possible.” 

H. J. H., Arvon, Mich.—‘tI believe in nearly all the demands 
contained in the declaration, and would like to have some argu- 
Please let me know where I may 
obtain some cheap literature on the subject.” 

J. W., Rensselaer, Ind.—‘'I fully concur in the whole of your 
Declaration of Freedom and so do others here. Is it a national 
organization gotten up to educate the people?” 

J. E. S., Cucamonga, Cal.—‘‘ Self and wife indorse nearly verba- 
tim the declaration. By the time further advices from you reach 
me, I will have the desired number for a club. Have advocated 
non-ownership and use for twenty-five years.” 

H. J. P., Clayton, Ill.—'* Allow me to say you are nearer the 
right than any who have attempted a solution of the problem of 
political economy.” 


- I could furnish many more such expressions, but the 
foregoing are sufficient for the purposes of this article, 
and too many would be an imposition. I shall be glad 
to hear from all who may wish to assist in the move- 
ment. My address is Chariton, Iowa. 


AUTHORS’ MONOPOLY. 


BY THEODORE P, PERKINS. 


Gustav Miller, in his letter on the copyright question, 
lately published in the TwrentietuH Century, defends 
authors’ monopoly by saying that an author, in writing 
a salable book, has “created a business opportunity, or 
field of gain,” and that the making of an unauthorized 
copy is an “invasion,” just as, to his view, it is an in- 
vasion for one to enter a man’s house uninvited. He 
evidently classes the business opportunity aforesaid as 
“property,” along with a man’s clothes or tools or other 
goods, and therefore rightfully subject to the amount 
of control which the law officers protect, over prop- 
erty in general. 

Evidently more careful discrimination is needed. 
“Property” in material things, as it exists among us 
today, that is, the privilege of control which the law- 
officers protect, is, in very large measure, unjust and ty- 
rannical. No amount of industry, frugality, talent, 
skill or shrewdness can possibly justify the degree of 
control over material things which is, in many cases, 
protected among us. 

For example: my neighbor has, we will say, legal 
title to a bare sandbeach, not of the slightest use to 
him. If Ishould go and walk there, against his wish, 
the police would eject me at his complaint, though my 
presence there damaged him not in the least. The same 
officers would prevent me from using virgin soil in- 
cluded under his title, though he might never have done, 
or paid for, a single stroke of work on it; and would 
also prevent me from using chattels of any kind to 
which he held legal title, but had no use for, though I 
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might need them sorely, and might offer a deposit to 
cover possible wear and damage tothem. In each of 
these cases, the mere whim of the proprietor, without 
any reason whatever, would be quite sufficient to se- 
cure police protection, though his title might be, in 
equity, notoriously bad. So deeply mired are we yet 
in legal superstition; so far are we yet from knowing 
how to treat each other fairly. ‘Property,’ so far as 
it is represented by such examples as these, fully justi- 
fies Proudhon’s famous epigram. 

The best possible title to anything is that given by 
the labor of its possessor in producing (that is, modi- 
fying) it from natural raw materials. But does even 
such labor justify arbitrary control over the thing pro- 
duced? No. 

No amount of human manipulation can give a man 
the right of arbitrary control over anything. Man 
“creates” nothing. That is why he “owns” nothing. 

But he does modify, or change, the materials he finds 
at hand into other forms that suit his uses better; and 
what his labor does entitle him to is, the use of the 
thing produced, and so much control over it when not 
in use as is needful to secure to him the future use of 
it when he wants it, and the value (or, better, the cost), 
of the labor he has put into it. 

These are general statements, not worded accurately 
enough, perhaps, for all possible cases, but outlining 
what I conceive to be a broad truth, namely: that the 
control of anything should never be arbitrary, but should 
always have a reason for its existence and also for its ex- 
tent. The defender of authors’ monopoly cannot, there- 
fore, safely lean on “property ” in material things and 
say: “ My house, which I earned is mine; therefore the 
‘business opportunity’ I have ‘created’ is also mine;” 
because the meaning of the word mine is too vague, and 
may include unjust as well as just privileges. The 
pertinent questions must always be: “ What just war- 
rant have I for exercising control in this matter?” and, 
“How much control do the facts justify ?” 

Authors’ monopoly must beconsidered by itself. The 
author’s claim is that he should have the backing of 
the police after his book has been published, in pre- 
venting the printing of books like it by all persons 
save those under contract with him, in order that his 
permissions may have a market value. 

Why should an author have this privilege? One an- 
swer—a flippant one—is the ordinary “property” as- 
sumption I have mentioned. “These ideas thus ex- 
pressed,” says the author, “are mine; I have conceived 
and embodied them ; of course I have a right to control 
them.” But why? and,towhatend? These are the im- 
portant questions,and are not noticed in this first answer. 

Another answer often heard and read is that “ public 
_ policy” demands that the trade of an author should 
have special stimulation. This answer is as flimsy as 
the other. “Public policy” here serves the purpose of 
distracting attention from the real question—that of 
justice. Buta public policy, or, for that matter, a pri- 
vate policy, that cannot stand the test of justice is not 
worth discussing here. 


A third answer appears more reasonable; it is, that 
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the author’s labor was embodied in the book and ought 
to be rewarded. Let us consider this answer. . 

The part performed by an author in the production 
of a book is of the same general character as an archi- 
tect’s part in producing a building, an inventor’s part 
in producing a novel machine, or a designer’s in pro- 
ducing a carpet. In each of these cases, the workman 
produces something which expresses, to a certain ex- 
tent, his personality, while still of necessity embodying 
many elements and methods in ordinary use. And all 
such productions have this common peculiarity, that 
they can be reproduced indefinitely by more ordinary - 
men, without further labor of design, and without in- 
jury to, or detraction from, the first copy. The general 
class of workers among which we reckon authors in- 
cludes some of the finest and rarest workers in the world. 
Should such work secure to the doer of it material re- 
wards? ‘That depends. 

If he has done it for the love of doing it, or of getting . 
it done, the deed is, like virtue, its own reward. If he 
has done it wholly or partly for material reward, he 
should remember that every business enterprise is an - 
experiment, more or less risky, and that it behooves 
a prudent man, before spending much time in such a 
way, to ask himself where his pay is coming from. The 
nature of an author’s claim to compensation, like any 
other workman’s, depends on the question whether any 
one has, or has not, agreed to pay him for his work. 
If some one has so agreed in good faith and with full 
knowledge, the case is plain—he should keep his agree- 
ment—failing which, the author might justly seize his — 
goods to the required amount. Butif nosuch agreement 
has been made, the author’s position is similar to that 
of an artist who should paint a picture and hang it in 
a public place, or an orator who should freely make a 
public speech, or a singer who should sing a new song 
in the streets. While he may in some cases expect 
compensation, he cannot be truly said to have a just 
and definite claim on any one for it, for it is a fair pre- 
sumption that one who thus freely puts the results of 
his work before the public has already been sufficiently 
paid for it. If, however, he has not been sufficiently 
paid, and makes known the fact, any publisher intend- 
ing to reprint the book should find out how much the 
author claims and make his own honest estimate as to 
what part of it himself should pay, which might or might 
not agree with the author’s estimate. If the latter 
were dissatisfied,—_why, that is the common experience 


of people who deliver goods before making bargains, 


The author’s price for his product should be based on 
the time or effort, or trouble or expense, or all together, 
spent or borne by him in preparing the book for the 
publisher ; the number of copies sold should have 
nothing to do with it. 

The publisher’s price for 4zs product should be based 
on his own effort, expense, etc., just as with the author, 
the sum he has paid to the author being, of course, a 
part of his own expense. And neither could justly 
charge anything for that which cost him nothing.* — 


*I got this idea from Stephen Pearl Andrews, whose essay, ‘‘Cost the _ 
Limit of Price,” is one of the best things I ever read on the subject. 
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I cannot see, however, how any personal qualities, or 
any amount of work, on the part of an author (or, for 
that matter, an inventor or designer) can make it just 
for him to prevent reproductions from his original. It 
is an old saying, and a good one, in spite of its age, that 
a man’s words, before they are uttered, belong to him, 
but that, once uttered, they belong to everybody. It is 
as true of the printed as of the spoken word. No man 
may justly restrict another’s freedom of action, unless 
such action itself infringes the equal freedom of others. 
To quote or reprint or copy something that another has 
spoken or written and caused or allowed to be published, 
is not an infringement of his equal freedom. To copy 
a book or design or machine takes nothing from the 
usefulness or beauty of it; neither does it prevent the 
making of more copies. What it does do is to prevent 
the exercise of a privilege which the author or inventor 
or designer mistakenly thinks to be his, and this is the 
extent of the injury. The copyist, to use an Hiberni- 
cism, takes away what the originator never had. 
The author, says Mr. Miller, has “created a. busi- 
ness opportunity.” To speak more precisely, he has 
_ furnished one indispensable element therein, namely, 
supply; the other element, demand, likewise indispen- 
sable, being furnished by the book buyers. How can 
such co-operation give either party any privilege of re- 
striction? 
_ I know that the present state of affairs gives much 
j plausibility to Mr. Miller’s plea. I know that business 
j opportunities, or,in other words, chances to work, some 
_ of which are “ profit-bearing,” and others only “ wages- 
_ bearing,” are among us regularly and irregularly bought 
- andsold. But as I look at it this fact is a symptom 
of social disease, indicating wide-spread and deep-rooted 
" injustice, superstition, and ignorance, and when it is 
_ argued that a man who brings forward a new business 
_ opportunity is entitled to more rights than his fellows, 
I reply: There is no lack of business opportunities ; 
they are plentiful as blackberriesin August. The rea- 
- son why men scramble for some business opportunities, 
_ and beg and buy them, is that they are too timid, or 
_ ignorant, or superstitious, to disobey the meddlesome 
and avaricious persons, official and unofficial, who have 
fenced off the rest of the opportunities. When men 
_ shall realize that they are free, business opportunities 
_ will be about as salable as sea water. 
In that day, the men and women who live by author- 
_ ship will be fairly rewarded according to previous agree- 
ment, or through the general honesty and fairness of 
those who reprint their books, and the occupation of 
the vender of privileges will be gone. Social progress 
is made, not by multiplying special privileges, but by 
abolishing them. 
I agree, of course, with Mr. Pentecost, that itis un- 
just to pay the official projectors of patent rights and 
copyrights with money collected by force or intimida- 
tion. 
But I go further, and say that even if the officers paid 
their own expenses, they would be acting unjustly in 
protecting such privileges. 
Lynn, Mass. 
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MAAT:<ZTO PUT Iie PLACE OF SUPER- 
STITIONS. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14, 189°. 


The Apostle Paul, granting that he was the author 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, writing to the Chris- 
tian converts in the Grecian city of Ephesus, probably 
about the year 61 or 62 of the Christian era, reminds 
them of the time when they were “Gentiles in the 
flesh,” that is, when they were believers in Diana and 
other Grecian gods and goddesses, and says that they 
were then “ without hope and without God in the world.” 
He meant that they did not then believe in Jehovah, 
the Jewish and Christian God, and had no hope of the 
resurrection from among the dead, as taught by him- 
self. 

It is to be presumed that he regarded their condition 
at that time as sad and deplorable. This expression, 
“‘without hope and without God in the world,” is con- 
stantly used by modern Christians to describe the for- 
lorn estate of such among us as do not believe in the 
Christian religion. I think it is thus used, generally, 
quite sincerely. The average Christian is so dependent 
on the imaginary being he calls God, and on the hope 
of immortality, that he really believes those who have 
no faith in the Christian God and no hope for the 
Christian immortality are necessarily very unhappy 
people. It is almost impossible to make the average 
Christian understand that one can have no faith in 
any kind of God, and no hope for continued personal 
existence after death, and still be as happy as if he had. 

The opinion prevails very widely among Christians 
that no one actually disbelieves in a God of some kind 
and in a hope for life after death, and that those who 
say they have no such belief or hope are in a con- 
stantly disturbed state of mind, and in more or less 
fear and trembling at the thought of death. 

I presume that many of you could testify how mis- 
taken this Christian notion is, and Iam sure I could. 
I think I have experienced all the happiness that is to 
be had by one of my disposition, from prayer, and faith 
in the supernatural, and spiritual exaltation. I know 
all the delights, or, at least, all the kinds of delights, 


that are to be derived from believing things that are 


not true. I know how pleasant it is to depend on God 
to do impossible things, or things that should not be 
done, or things that one can just as well as not do for 
himself, I know how delightful it is to hope for a 
heaven which one does not deserve, while others are 
on the way to a hell which they do not deserve, I 
know how agreeable it is to feel that one is of the 
number of the elect, and to experience those spasms 
of spiritual joy which are peculiar to the credulous. 
Some of my friends say, since I have grown out of 
the old faith, that I never was “soundly converted,” 
never was a true Christian; but they are mistaken. 
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God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
were once as real to me as they are now unreal. The 
spiritual realm was once as solid to me as it is now 
filmy. If I was not a sincere and honest Christian, 
there never was one. So thoroughly did the Christian 
life become ingrained in me that I expect never to get 
over some of my Christian instincts. I have retained 
them as survivals, just as we all have retained some of 
the hair, and the point of the ear, and the remnant of 
the caudal appendage that are our ereee from our 
simian ancestors. 

But in spite of these surviving instincts I am no 
longer a Christian, just as in spite of the marks of the 
inferior animals that we bear upon and within our 
bodies we are no longer apes. It is abstractly possi- 
ble that some sort of God exists; and that personal 
immortality awaits us, but I do not believe in the one 
nor hope for the other. In the sense in which Paul 
used the words, I am without God and without hope in 
the world. And yet I solemnly declare that Iam just 
as happy as I was while a Christian, and that, on the 
whole, life is richer and more satisfactory than it was 
then. 

You will have to pardon the apparent egotism of my 
thus speaking of myself. On such a subject one can 
only speak for himself. But I presume that many of 
you can truthfully say for yourselves what I have just 
said for myself. 

That one may be as happy, as generally satisfied with 
life, “‘ without hope and without God in the world,” as 
with them, is something which the average Christian 
cannot understand, just as the average tobacco smoker, 
or opium user, or liquor drinker, or meat eater cannot 
understand how people can very well get on without 
these things. 

The average Christian regards life as utterly empty 
and lonely “ without hope and without God.” He can- 
not understand that anything can be putin the place 
of his spiritual stimulants and narcotics. 

One of the commonest criticisms upon those who 
argue against prevailing religious opinions is that no 
religious belief should be destroyed unless something 
better can be put in its place. Those who advance this 
criticism do not understand that when an error is erad- 
_icated by the expulsive power of truth, something has 
been put in its place; something as much better as 
truth is better than error. 

These critics seem to imagine that if we take away 
one god, as Jove and Diana were taken away from the 
‘early converts to Christianity, another most supplant 
him, as Jehovah supplanted them. They do not com- 
prehend that impersonal truth is capable of satisfac- 
torily supplanting a personal God; that a rational be- 
lief regarding the destiny of all living things and be- 
ings is capable of satisfying the mind when it is no 
longer possible to believe in a heaven with golden 
streets and pearly gates, peopled with many inhabitants 
who, while in this world, were very rickety characters. 
And yet such is the undoubted fact. 

Let me see if I cannot illustrate what I mean: 


I knew of a woman some years ago, who lived in one ~ 


Manifestly, he needed nothing in place of the crutches, - 
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of the New England states, and who was bedridden. — 
She thought she was paralyzed. She thought shecould 
neither stand nor walk. All her family and the phy- 
sician believed she was not paralyzed. They believed — 
she could walk if she would get over the notion that 
she could not. But they could not coax, persuade, ca- 
jole, nor argue her out of bed. She remained in bed 
for years, and, of course, was a constant hinderance to 
the household in many ways. One day the house took 
fire, and she jumped out of bed and was down stairs 
and out into the street in a jiffy. That was the end of 
her paralysis. After that she knew that ape es never 
been paralyzed. : 

Now, suppose that after the fire this ' woman had in- 
sisted on going back to bed unless her friends would 
provide her wlth something to take the place of the 
bed. Manifestly, the bed had never been a necessity, 
and it would have only been requisite for her friends 
to say: “ We have nothing of the same nature to give — 
you in place of your bed, but you ought to be willing 
to abandon your bed and use your legs as they were - 
meant to be used.” 

The Rev. Mr. Van Meter, the founder of the Howard | 
Mission in New York, years ago slipped on a bit of — 
orange peel on the sidewalk and injured his spine, so — 
that he was obliged, or thought he was, to walk with — 
crutches for two or three years. In relating the story — 
of his cure to me he said that a so-called magnetic — 
healer in London placed his hand on the injured spine 
for a few moments, and then toid him to walk, to run, 
to go rapidly up and down stairs, without his crutches, 
all of which Mr. Van Meter did, after which he went — 
away, leaving his crutches with the doctor. s 

Now, suppose that Mr. Van Meter had refused to give — 
up his crutches unless the doctor had given him some- — 
thing of a similar nature to put in their stead. Would a 
not the doctor have been justified in laughing at him? — 


He only needed to use his legs. : 

People who believe in an imaginary God, an imagi-_ 
nary heaven, an imaginary hell, are suffering i imaginary | 
paralysis of the brain. They are mentally bedridden 
because they do not know that they can walk. The 
have slipped on the orange peel of persistent super- 
stition lying on the sidewalk of the ages, and injured, : 
or think they have injured, the spinal cord of reason 
and will, and are walking on crutches, It is not neces 
sary to put them in another bed or give them othe 
crutches. It is only necessary for them to understan 
that they need neither bed nor crutches, ‘They wil 
be much better off, walking on their own legs in har. 
mony with the facts of the wonderful universe in whi 
we live and of which we are a part—more wonder 13 
than Jove or Jehovah or any god of which man ever — 
did or ever can conceive. a 

What have we to put in place of a teen God i 
Nothing of the same nature, but we have the facts of 
the universe ; the phenomena that we call matter, and 
motion, and hie and justice, and kindness, and love, 

What have we to put in place of the orthodox painted 
heaven? Nothing of the same nature, but we have the 
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processes of integration and disintegration that make 
up the destiny of all things and beings; the facts or 
apparent facts beyond which we cannot cast our sound- 
ing line; we have the sweet emotions and the peace of 


- mind that accompany our struggles to attain what we 


consider our purest and highest possibilities. 
What have we to put in. place of what are called 


miracles? Nothing of the same nature, but we have 


the processes of nature which are as much grander 
than miracles as the moon and the stars are more 
splendid than fireworks. 

Do you tell me that the whale swallowed Jonah? I 
ask you to sit on the sea beach on a summer’ evening 
and watch the sun sink into the ocean, of which this 
Jonah story is a weak and silly type, and say which is 
better. Do you tell me that Jesus changed water into 
wine? Go to the vineyards and see the deed better 
done. Do you talk to me of the resurrection of a putrid 
body from the dead? Watch a cocoon burst and liber- 


-ate a splendid moth or butterfly. Or, better still, go 


forth in the spring and see the buds unfold and the 
leaves and blossoms form, in a day, almost in an hour, 
until the woods are decked in a glory of color and are 
heavy with delicious perfume. 

Can any old world stories of mythical legerdemain 
equal the poorest exhibition to the naked eye, or tele- 
scope, or miscroscope, or spectroscope that any one who 
will may any day see? 

Do you ask me what we have to put in place of the 
supernatural? Nothing of the same nature, but we 
have the natural. The natural is the real. The super- 
natural is what men have imagined. And as the land- 
scape is superior to the painting, as the meanest human 


. form, clothed with pliable flesh, and soft skin, and cours- 


ing with warm, red blood, can never be matched by a 
sculptor’s work in bronze or marble, so the supernatu- 
ral must ever be a cheap and tawdry counterfeit of the 
natural. 

We take away your God, with his small loves and 


jealousies, mean human passions and arbitrary and un- | 


just decrees, and give you the universe, with its im- 
partial, orderly, and, on the whole, beneficent processes. 
We take away your ignoble heaven and ask you to deal 
justly and love mercy in this world, leaving the future 
to take care of itself. We take away your miracles and 
give you facts. We take away your theology and give 
you the search for truth. We take away your hopes, 


based on nothing, and ask you to make the most and 


best of this world, knowing that if you do, death can- 
not bring you misfortune. We take away your de- 
pendence on a God who cannot feed you when you are 
hungry, give you a drink when you are thirsty, clothe 
you when you are naked, bind up your wounds when 
you are hurt, cure you when you are ill, or heal your 
broken heart, and exhort you to rouse yourself, to think 
and do the best you can, to find your help and comfort 
among those you love, and not to whine. We take 
away your artificial and pious morality and your dread 
of hell and ask you to harmonize yourself with the uni- 
verse and not to fear. 

How strange it is that people do not learn from the 
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past. Think of all the cherished beliefs that men have 
given up without putting anything of like nature in 
their places. 

Think of all the historical superstitions that have 
slipped away from us, one by one, without leaving us 
any poorer. What has become of Romulus and Remus 
and the wolf that suckled them? What has become of 
the pretty Swiss story of William Tell, with his two 
arrows, one for the apple on his son’s head, and one 
for the heart of the king in case he killed his boy? 
What has become of our own legend of Pocahontas 
saving the life of Captain Smith? What has become 
of the wonderful George Washington, who couldn’t tell 
a lie,and always said his prayers, and was a man of the 
people? 

We now know that all these stories were myths, It 
is not necessary to put other myths in their places. It 
is only necessary to know that they are not true and 
that we are better off for not believing what is not 
true. We now know that Captain John Smith was a 
phenomenal liar; that Pocahontas was an ordinary 
Indian woman; and that George Washington could 
swear as well as pray; that he was abnormally tall, 
largeboned, and not handsome; that he sometimes beat 
his slaves with a walking-stick, and that he was an aris- 
tocrat in all his feelings and manners, These facts are 
not as poetical and romantic as the myths, but they 
are more satisfactory, because they are facts and not 
myths. 

What has become of the giants, ogres, fairies, and 
brownies? They are all gone, and no other imaginary 
creatures have taken their places, and we get on very 
well without them. The forests are empty of these 
old time denizens, but the trees and insects and flowers 
and solitude are there, and who will say that these re- 
alities are not better than the old unrealities? 

What has become of Santa Claus, who used to drive 
across the house-tops with his reindeers, and manage 
to get down and up a million chimneys in a single 
night, and plant the seeds of untruth into countless 
multitudes of childish minds? Santa Claus has gone 
the way that many other saints are designed to go, and 
in this case something has taken his place, namely: 
father and mother. I trust that I am not devoid of 
poetic sentiment, but I confess it seems to me better 
that a child should trust in its father and mother than 
in never so jolly a saint who does not exist. 

What has become of His Satanic Majesty, the per- 
sonal Devil? Is there a Christian in the land who 
realiy believes in a personal Devil? If so, I would like 
to have a look at him and examine his bumps. The 
personal Devil has gone the way in which the personal 
God is speedily following. Are we any worse off with- 
out him? We have put nothing in his place. We are 
quite willing to leave it vacant. His room is better 
than his company. It is an advantage and a comfort 
merely to know that he does not exist. Nobody ever 
wanted him for his own use, and latterly he has been 
of little service in frightening heretics, and sinners, 
and children. 

After all these mysterious disappearances of heroes, 
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goblins, fairies, saints, and demons, without any increase 
in the misery and wickedness of the world, one would 
think no one would again ask: “What have you to 
give us in exchange for our religious beliefs?” and 
yet it is a common question, which I hope I have 
not utterly failed to answer. 

The truth is that all that is good in religion re- 
mains when you are “without hope and without God 
in the world.” It is not a belief in God that ennobles 
a life. Most of the people in the penitentiary, most 
of the burglars and murderers, most of the unjust 
monopolists, and cruel sweaters, and grogshop poli- 
ticians believe in God. It is goodness that ennobles a 
life, and goodness is not necessarily associated with 
godliness. It is not a hope of heaven that makes a 
life beautiful. Many persons who hope for heaven are 
very hard to live with. Itis gentleness, considerateness, 
kindness, good nature, friendliness, love, that makes a 
life beautiful, and these qualities are not necessarily as- 
sociated with a hope of heaven. It is not piety that 
wins esteem in this world. There are many persons 
whose piety is undoubted whom you would not trust 
with a ten dollar bill. It is fair-dealing, honesty, fidel- 
ity to one’s word that wins esteem, and these virtues 
are not necessarily connected with piety. 

What shall we put in place of a personal God? Noth- 
ing. He who stretches out his mind to and feeds his 
emotions on what the universe has to give, needs no 
God. What shall we put in the place of the hope of 
immortality? Nothing. He who lives as nearly as pos- 
sible up to his highest and best everyday, may safely 
“take no anxious thought for the morrow.” What 
shall we put in the place of prayer? Wishes and 
efforts. What shall we put in the place of religion? 
Nothing. He who is honest, kind, pure, and true to 
himself can face life or death without fear or regret. 


Fiction. 


JOHN JENKINSS JEJUNE /JIGGER. 


BY W. L. CHENEY. 

John Jenkins was a brass finisher. He was a good workman, had 
no bad habits, and with steady work and good wages had not only 
supported his family decently, but had a neat little house all paid 
for, and a few hundred dollarsin the bank. Of course, by this time 
Mr. Jenkins was middle aged, and growing no younger, and most 
people thought that he ought to be satisfied with his position in 
life ; but John Jenkins had ‘‘a bee in his bonnet,” and wasn’t satis- 
fied with his little house and his few hundred dollars. John 
Jenkins wanted a big house and many thousands of dollars, and all 
because some of his acquaintances who had started in life about the 
same time that he did, had done better from a worldly point of 
view. 

So John Jenkins began to lie awake nights trying to concoct some 
scheme whereby he might becomerich, and as he didn’t know much 
besides brass finishing, his scheme when completed was naturally 
connected with the art. And this was his scheme: He would in- 
vent something that’ brass finishers could make; he would get the 
invention patented, and then all would be plain sailing. There 
could be no doubt about his getting rich if only he could get a 
patent. He knew this was so, because all the little books issued by 
those kind-hearted people in Washington who devote their lives to 
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helping inventors distinctly specify that inventors who secure 
patents, and especially those inventors who are assisted in the mat- 
ter by those who issue the books, invariably live ever after, so to 
speak, on custard pie and soda water. 

Confiding John Jenkins! / 

Finally John had his invention perfected, and it really was quite 
a creditable affair. He called it ‘‘ Jenkins’s Jejune Jigger,” and 
applied for a patent on it, engaging as his attorney the author of 
one of the little books aforesaid, whose motto was: ‘No Pateny, 
no pay.” 

‘‘Because,” said John, ‘‘this fellow means business —or he 
wouldn’t hang out any such shingle as that.” 

Innocent John Jenkins! 

After much delay the patent papers were delivered to John, and 
about the same time, one of the acquaintances above mentioned, 
who was worldly wise in general, and patent wise in particular, and 
who took quite a friendly interest in John, got wind of what he was 
up to, and asked John to let him look at his patent. So John pro- 
duced the important-looking document, with its big seal and red 
tape attachment, and his friend, after glancing over it a minute or 
two, pronounced it not worth the paper it was printed on, because 
the claims were not properly drawn, and advised him to go to some 
attorney who understood his business, and who didn’t advertise 
‘““No patent, no pay,” and have the business done over again. 
John’s friend explained to him that a reissued patent wasn’t of 
much good anyhow, but it would be better than the one he had, 
which wasn't of any good. 

Setback number one for John. 

So John had the patent reissued, took his few hundred Actas 
out of the bank, mortgaged his house, opened a little shop, and be- 
gan to make and sell the jejune jigger, and as the jigger was really 
a good thing, and as John thoroughly understood brass finishing, 
and was steady and industrious, he prospered in the course of a few 
years so that he had a few thousand dollars in placeof hisfew hun- _ 
dred, and a large house in place of the smallone. Mrs. Jenkins 
cried a little when she moved out of the small house, and John said 
she was a fool, but I, for one, am not so sure that John was right. 

Now, having prospered in his undertaking, John began to sigh : 
for ‘*more worlds to conquer.” In thelanguage of the day, he had — 
‘the big head,” and he began to turn his thoughts in the direction — 
of ‘‘ The Favorite Flipper Company,” who were making and selling 
‘‘Funk’s Favorite Flipper,” an article which was useful for the 
same purpose as the jejune jigger, and was, in fact, substantially 
the same thing, and on which the Flipper Company owned a patent. ; 

How could they own a patent on the same thing on which John 
Jenkins owned a patent? Why, bless your heart, the jigger had a 
handle on one end, and the flipper handle was on theside. John’s 
patent was for a jigger with a handle attached, and the Flipper 
Company’s patent was for a handle in combination with a flipper. 
The Flipper Company didn’t begin in a small way, and build up as 
John had done, but organized a com,any and went in on a large 
scale to begin with, and had done a big business ever since; very 
much bigger, in fact, than John had ever done, or could Hope to do 
with his comparatively small capital. : E. 

Well! John made up his mind to sue the Flipper Company for _ 
infringement, and make them pay damages for making an article 
on which he held a patent. The worldly and patent-wise friend 
advised John to mind his own business, and keep quiet, but John 
wouldn’t listen, and brought his suit, the result of which was,to 
make a long story short, that the court dismissed the complaint be- 
cause John’s patent was a reissue, and gave John the privilege of 
paying costs. 

Setback number two for John. a 

Now, it so happened that the Flipper Company had all along : 
intended to bring action against John for infringement of the Flip- 
per patent ‘‘ when the proper time came,” the proper time in such 
cases being, when the other fellow has made and sold enough ar- 
ticles to make the damages large. So the Flipper Company turned 
around and sued John. The company had eminent counsel, and so 
John had to have eminent counsel, and eminent counsel come high. ~ 
The company had expert witnesses by the score, and so John was _ 
obliged to have his expert witnesses, too, and eminent counsel are 
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the only things that come higher than expert witnesses. The com- 
pany’s expert witnesses proved that John's witnesses didn’t know 
anything about flippers and jiggers, and John’s witnesses proved 
that the company’s witnesses were liars, and several other things 
mean, low, and contemptible. Now, the expense of all this was 
merely an item for the company, but it was death to John, and al- 
though the case was so thin that the company failed to get a ver- 
dict, in spite of their large capital and influence, John found, when 
he had settled with his eminent counsel and expert witnesses 
in the case, which had dragged along for three or four years, that 
he had nothing left ; in short he was a ruined man, with no assets 
but a verdict, and the machinery in his shop, which was of such a 
nature as to be of no use except to make jiggers or flippers. 

The officers of the Flipper Company didn’t complain much at the 
loss of the case; they had John out of the way, and that was all 
they wanted. John was discouraged; he was getting old, too old 
to begin life over again, and didn’t know what to do. At last, 
happy thought! he would sell his machinery, patterns, patent, and 

- everything to the Flipper Company, and by strict economy he could 
live the few remaining years of his life on the proceeds. 

So John called on the president of the Flipper Company and made 
his proposition. But the president wouldn't listen to the idea, 
John pleaded, and begged, but it was no use, and the president 
dismissed the subject and John both at once, as follows :— 

‘«Mr. Jenkins, I am surprised that you should, at this time, ask 

If you had come at the proper time, 
which was when we first brought suit against you, we might have 
entertained your proposition.” 

Third and final setback for John. 

Poor John? what will he do now? The Flipper Company will 
not buy him out, and no one else dares to. The Western Wiggler 
Company, the Flipper Company’s only surviving rival, would talk 
with John, if it wasn’t for the fact. that they are preparing to con- 
solidate with the Flipper Company, and manufacture the new 
Flipper-Hyphen-Wiggler, warranted to be the best, and (on account 

of the suspension of John) only article to be had for the purpose ; 
and John feels that, somehow or other, the Government didn’t treat 
him quite right, to sell him the exclusive right to make and sell 
something, and then leave him to fight it out with some other fellow. 
Meriden, Ct. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one side only of their pater. 


Tue CHICKERING HALL FunpD, $529.28.—Chickering Hall has been 
secured for twenty-six weeks for Mr, Pentecost’s Sunday evening 
meetings. The hall fund is growing faster than was calculated 
on when the appeal was first made, the responses from all quarters 
whence money was expected being most satisfactory. On Sunday 
last, F. C. Leubuscher collected from the New York audience 
$224 38. Other contributions during the week were: E. A. Ring- 
ler, $1; T. J. Hawkins, $1.20; Helen H. Gardener, $2; cash, 20 
cents; Eliza B. Burnz, $5; G. A. F. de Lespinasse, $10; J. C. Law- 
rence, $1; James Jewell, $1 ; Michael Goode, $1; P. D. Hoffman, 
$5; Wm. Hargraves, $5; C. R. Isles, $2; total, $529 28. The 
rent of Chickering Hall for the twenty-six weeks is $1,560, the 
rent per evening being $60 instead of $50, as had been reckoned 
on. On Sunday, January 4, on taking possession of the hall for 
the first time, another special collection for the fund will be taken, 
after which the audience will not be asked for anything for the 
hall, besides the usual basket collection of every evening, until at 
least three months have gone by. Our out-of-town friends who 
have not yet responded are invited to do so. If the cash cannot 
be sent in at once, a pledge may be given, to be made good 

within three months. J. W. Suttivan, 
Twentieth Century, 4 Warren street, New York. 


One Sipz.—If you are bound to publish prohibition literature, 
you are equally under obligations to grant space to the advocacy 
of rape, murder, theft, lying, etc. Because a Liberal builds a 
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house for himself and family and friends, it does not follow that he 
must provide accommodations free for all the tramp preachers and 
Church paupers that come along. The love of hospitality and Lib- 
eralism does not require me to let the insane, the ignorant, or the 
vicious enter my garden at will and pull up the shrubs and flowers 
I have planted at great labor, throw them in the street, and sow a 
crop of tares instead. I believe in letting prohibition cranks take 
their grists to prohibition mills. I do not want their miserable rot 
inmy family. If I did I would subscribe for the ‘‘ Voice,” and 
done with it. When aman subscribes for an Infidel, anti-Church 
rule paper, he naturally does not want it in whole or in part devoted 
to Church propaganda. When I sit down to enjoy a Liberal meal, 
it takes away my appetite to have a dish of Church leeks, onions, 
and decayed fish thrust under my nose. S. R. SHEPHERD. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 


Questions sy W, G. SELLERS, oF SAN FRANCISCO ; ANSWERS BY 
Henry Forp, or St. Louis.—Q.—1. Is not capital one of the factors 
required for the advantageous production of the articles needed or 
desired by man. A.—Yes, sir; so is air. 

Q.—z2. If so, is not the producer of the capital entitled to a share 
of the things his capital assists in producing? A.—So would the 
“producers” of air, should one set of men bottle it and sell it to 
the deprived. 

Q.—3. If heis not, how can he obtain any reward for his labor 
in producing capital? A.—As all men now obtain reward for their 
labor in breathing air ; by using it. 

Q.—4. If capital does not earn any part of the joint product of 
the three factors employed in production, namely, land, labor, and 
capital, what is the object of employing it? A.—Use. Now, I 
should be obliged to Mr. Sellers if he would specifically answer the 
question I have already put to him once. He believes that with 
the increased production of capital under free land, interest will 
fall. His teacher in political economy holds that with a decrease of 
rent there will be arise of wages and interest. Can he reconcile 
his difference with hi» teacher ? 


Evo.ution.—Inferior generations continually evolve superior. 
Races from priest-ridden Ireland, Germany, and Italy come here 
ignorant and brutal, in the course of a few generations to develop 
into magnificent men and women. Inferior fruits, flowers, hogs, 
cattle, and horses continually propagate the higher. Invert the 
process fora few millions of years (we must rid ourselves of Bible 
chronology), and it requires no difficult stretch of our imagination 
to trace man to the ape, and it to the lowest order of animal life, 
Read Haeckel and you can trace the dawn of intellect to the monad, 
cell, or sac, which miniature stomach finds crude pleasurable sensa- 
tions in the assimilation of food. In its struggle to gratify this 
pleasure it develops memory, energy, reason, etc. To the intellect 
of an Emerson, Humboldt, and Spencer it is but an evolutionary 
process. Time does and degree explains the rest. 

Rocheile, Il, Orto WETTSTEIN, 

RESISTANCE.—What the preaching of passive resistance, with 
Jesus as example, has produced in the minds of people, can in 
effect be best noticed in the old world. There the working people 
are taught to bear, like their Christ, poverty, insult, and death, in 
silent submission, without complaint. A meek Jesus, carrying his 
cross, and a patiently suffering Jesus, arms stretched out on the 
cross, is held up to them as an example to follow. And their faces 
even bear witness of their resignation to their fate. The preacher 
calls it, suffering with Christian fortitude. Those who do not belong 
to the ‘‘rank and file,” the wage-slave class, like to believe in 
revolution through evolution. They are not stung by the wretch- 
edness of poverty. What the workers need is to be aroused, to be 
inspired with the manly spirit of active resistance. The common 
soldier knows nothing about the plan of battle ; why cannot labor’s 
battle be won by force? Let the rank and file ‘‘ be penetrated ” 
with the spirit of active resistance. Give us honest, cool-headed, 
determined leaders, and wait in passive resistance till the hour has 
come, CuaAs. Dieruer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The World We Live In. 


Just before election we received a card from a paper called the 
“Interior,” of Detroit, calling our attention to the fact that Rowland 
Conner, of Saginaw, who was running for member of the Legis- 
lature, had, at an editorial banquet in Saginaw last summer, said 
that any editor could be bought for $300, and urging us to use our 
editorial influence to defeat Mr. Conner for that place. We did 
not use our influence as requested, for the reasons that in the first 
place Mr. Conner had made no such sweeping assertion that all editors 
could be bought for that sum, but stated that a large majority of 
them could be so purchased ; and in the second place, if he had 
said it the remark could not possibly have made him any less 
capable of fulfilling the duties of the office, if he said it believing 
the assertion to be true; andin the third place, what he did say 
was eminently conservative and mild, when compared with the 
real truth, and our Legislature needs a whole hundred of just such 
men who have the courage to speak the truth about such matters. 
Up this way we can buy a whole barn full of the so-called editors 
of the so-called newspapers for $300. Such a munificent sum 
would rake in enough of them to fillthe biggest poorhouse in 
Michigan. The fact is the regular market price of them up here 
is about one annual subscription to their little sheets, or a fifteen 
cent advertisement for two or three months. And now let some 
of them or all of them jump onto us if ae dare !—[ Manistee 
Broadaxe. 


From the report of the Tax Commissioners of the city of Paris for 
the current fiscal year, it appears that the total value of improved 
real estate in the French capital, including dwelling houses, stores, 
shops, and factories, is 2,200 million dollars, yielding a rental of 155 
millions.. There are 804,011 4abztatzons, the rental of which is 89 
million dollars. Of course, the cost of rent varies greatly according 
to location. In the aristocratic and business quarters, such as the 
gth Arrondissement, the average rent per inhabitant is $143 a 
year, whereas in the poorer sections, such, for instance, as the 2oth 
Arrondissement, it is only $12.50 a year per inhabitant. But the 
average for the whole of Parisis only $37 a year per capita, or 
about $15 a month for a family of five persons. A glance at these 
figures shows that the cost of rent is about ten times as high in the 
dirty tenement quarters of the city of New York as it is in the 20th 
Arrondissement of the city of Paris.—[Workmen’s Advocate. 


TuE town refuse destroyer, at Leeds, England, deals with seventy 
tons of refuse daily, including the dead pigs, dogs, ete. The fur- 
naces are fed by the fuelin the refuse, and steam produced by-this 
operates an engine and mortar mills, which convert the cinder and 
slag into mortar. One part of lime is added to three of ground 
clinkers, and the product sells readily for $1.25 per ton and nearly 
pays the cost of the works. Four men, two in the day and two at 
night, operate the works, and these are paid $7.50 per week. The 
refuse destroyer recently built at Hastings, and costing $20.000, has 
proved a success in its ten months’ operation, and has already saved 
much money. It was recently inspected by the representatives of 
sixteen corporations, and eight of these have decided to adopt it. 


DEsERTION, General Miles says, is the especial evil of the army. 
_We are glad to hear that desertion is the especial evil of the 
army. We sincerely hope that every man in the army, from major 
general down to the most depraved vagabond in it, will desert 
within the next six months. Civilization cannot be civilization in 
reality until there is not an army on the face of the earth. A 
Christian nation—one that even pretends to follow in the footsteps 
of Christ—has no earthly use for a barbarous, depraved, life-con- 
suming army.—[East Oregonian. 


I KNOW aman of my age, of moderate means, who kept his ac- 
count in the bank. He furnished his wife with a check-book. Her 
check was as current in the bank as his. ‘Thus she had no occasion 
to ask him for money. His account in the bank, while not in form, 
was, in fact, a joint-account, and was so treated by the bank and 
by both of them. It is one of the most pleasant recollections of 
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that man, that his wife, (now gone home), for: many years never 
asked him for money.—[ Western Christian Advocate. - 


How many of the ‘‘organized” are ‘‘ educated” in the labor — 
movement? Not three per cent! There are no more ignorant 
people in the world on labor questions, on their own principles, 
than the mass of trade unionists and Knights of Labor.—[St. Louis 
Labor Record. : 


DanizL DEronpA, in George Eliot’s story, shows Gwendolyn how 
her fear of doing a wicked thing may be made her best safeguard 
against it, and in the whole realm of moral and spiritual conflict, 
our fears are our safeguards.—[ Unity. 


Tue great falling off in the recruiting returns suggests a growing 
dislike to the army. A singulat feature about the present returns 
is that the army is falling off physically as well as numerically.— 
[Manchester, Eng., Times, 


In London one person in every five will die in the workhouse, & 
hospital, or lunatic asylum. It has been calculated that there are 
about 200,000 families living in London on about a pound a week. 
—[ London Commonweal. 


Accorpinc to statistics published in ‘‘La Canada,” of Ottawa, 
there are 2,352 priests, 1,914 churches, and a Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of 2,048,800 in the Dominion. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


Monpay, December 15, 

On Sunday afternoon, December 7, Mr. Pentecost’s congrega- 
tion in Brooklyn contributed in a few minutes $58 to pay off a 
deficit of about $40. On Sunday morning, December 14, the 
Newark congregation subscribed $225 toward paying for chairs 
used in furnishing the new hall to which they have removed. On 
the evening of the same day the New York congregation sub- 
scribed $224.38 toward the Chickering Hall fund. The congrega- _ 
tions are large and steady, and these generous contributions indi- 
cate the good spirit and earnestness that pervades them. Swift’s 
Hall is new, large, light, clean, and pleasant, and the Newark 
congregation is better housed in it than ever before. The New 
York congregation will remove to Chickering Hall, which is, with- 
out doubt, the finest hall in New York, on the first Sunday in 
January. ; 

New ventures in the labor and social reform newspaper world 
are to be noted. The ‘‘ Labor Advocate,” a weekly eight page, - 
forty-column paper, appeared in Toronto, December 6. It is 
edited by Phillips Thompson and issued by the ‘‘Grip” Company. _ 
Its typography is creditable, and the contents of the first number 
cover a wide range for a labor paper. 26 and 28 Front street. . . 
A monthly magazine, the ‘‘ Social Economist,” will be published 
in connection with the Institute of Social Economics, which is to be 
opened early in January, at 126 Hast Twenty-third street, New. 
York, George Gunton, principal. The second (December) - 
number of ‘‘ Freedom” is out in Chicago. It is published by the 
Albert R. Parsons Assembly, and L. M. Holmes and Lucy E. Par- 
sons are its principal writers. Address Martin Lacher, Avondale 
station, Chicago, III. The ‘‘National Liberator” and 
other papers will be consolidated in the forthcoming ‘“ Living 
Issues,” of Boston, which we have advertised. . . . ‘‘ Brother- 
hood” is a paper printed weekly from Boston headquarters, and 
having changes in matter for editions to be distributed in various © 
localities. The Brotherhood Society, issuing the papers, announces 
itself as ‘‘ organized for an all sided hunt for truth.” 36 Bromfield 
street. The ‘‘ Dawn,” the journal of Christian Socialism, — 
late a monthly, is now a fortnightly publication. It reports the | 
interest in its movement as spreading fast. 383 Washington street, 
Boston. The ‘‘ Universalist Record,” of Newark, has become the 
“ Universalist Monthly.” The two last named papers have adopted 5 
the typographical style of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. : 

Single-tax Notes: W. T. Croasdale announces that on jeaiaa 


the will become editor and proprietor of the ‘‘Standard.” The 
price is to be raised to ten cents a copy and $3 a year. In his 
_ prospectus, Mr. Crossdale says: ‘‘I have had several offers of 
“money to ‘help the paper.’ I do not desire that kind of help.” 
The Paterson ‘‘ Lance” (Single-tax) leads its editorial column fe 
December with: ‘‘Let us have Cleveland and Mills for ’92.” ; 
_ Writing of the opposition made by the San Francisco ‘‘ Star” to 
q codperating with the Democrats, A. H. Stephenson says in the 
__ syndicate papers: ‘‘ The criticism of the Democratic party is in 
part true. It is undoubtedly, as a whole, nearly as bad as the Re- 
_ publican party, and many of its leaders are as thoroughly under 
P the control of monopoly as are the Republican leaders. Itis nota 

_Single-tax or even a free trade party, but itis the best we can find 
; at present, and until there is some chance for practical work 
through some other party, we must, as practical men, support it.” 
i . . . Editor Kennedy prints in the Boulder (Mon.) ‘‘ Age,” with 

approval, a letter from ‘‘a prominent Single-tax gentleman of San 
_ Francisco.” Following are extracts: ‘‘ It is living in a fool’s para- 
,  dise to expect a party dominated by the solid south to favor the 
_ Single-tax. Some of the leaders may toy with reforms like the 
3 Single-tax ; but whenever one of them becomes a real issue, they 
will treat it as the southern whigs treated emancipation—as a 
_ pretty sentiment, too good for any practical purpose.” ‘‘I may 
add that the majority of Single-tax men in San Francisco, with 
_ whose opinions I am acquainted, hold the views expressed in your 
_ article ; and so, I think, most probably do the majority of the 
a Single-tax men in the country outside of New York city. . . 
_ The latest issue of the ‘‘Star” at hand says: ‘* Meanwhile the 
_ “Star” earnestly advises Single-tax advocates to be less anxious 
to smell around the Democratic party and the tariff, and be more 
active in seeing what is passing around them.” 
_ From the ‘‘Workmen’s Advocate”: ‘‘So various and multifarious 
has George rendered the meaning of the term ‘Single-tax’; so 
- chameleon-like has he made its colors and shades ; such utter con- 
fusion has he introduced into the minds of the Baile as to its un- 
- derstanding generally; in short, so successfully has he juggled 
‘with the words, that the instances are not a few of some people 
declaring themselves Single-taxers—because they want common 
- ownership of land ; others—because they believe in the national- 
ization of the railroads ; others again, notwithstanding their being 
fervid protectionists, and so forth.” 

From ‘‘ Justice,” Single-tax organ: “ A new paper, about 12x18 
Be inches, calling itself ‘Freedom, a Revolutionary, Communist, 
- Anarchist Monthly,’ has started on its mission of reforming so- 
' ciety. It learns ‘ with regret’ of the ‘contemplated departure of 
_ our comrade, John Most, for London.’ Freedom shrieked when 
Kosciusko fell, if the poet says truly, but the ‘Freedom’ that emits 
a shriek when Yawp Most moves away is a wretched counterfeit.” 
Socialist Notes: The Socialists, having polled 13,704 votes in 
New York state, have arranged for the formation of permanent 
j branches i in all the assembly districts of the city, with direction from 
a central committee. Nicholas P. Gilman, the author of 
-“ Profit Sharing Between Employer and Employé,” has in prepara- 
‘tion a new volume to be entitled ‘‘ Socialism and the American 
Spirit.” Massachusetts members of the Socialist Labor party 
will hold a state conference in Boston, January 18, 1891. 
Liberal Notes: Robert C. Adams writes in ‘‘ Secular Thought” 
that the reason the lease of the armory in Montreal to the Free- 
thought society was sought to be canceled by the directors was 
that some supporters of the regiment, chiefly ladies, had refused to 
‘lend their aid to a bazar to be held in it because of its use by the 
‘Freethinkers. Mr. Adams says: ‘‘ To those who object to our use 
‘of the hall, we wish to say that its platform is open to any reputa- 


questions of the day. Instead of sending anonymous letters and 
seeking to cancel business engagements, let these people have the 
courage to oppose us openly and endeavor to prove to us that our 
opinions are false.” Commenting on the affair, the Ottawa ‘‘ Even- 
ng Journal” says: ‘‘ The Freethinkers appear to be very incon- 
siderate. They are standing in the way of the success of a care- 
Sed planned, elaborate, gigantic nineteenth century scheme. We 
We have all gambled 


ble minister or layman who desires to discuss the momentous ~ 
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at them; our dollars have gone for ‘throws’ for hand-painted 
moastrosities ; we have raffled for ghastly plaques at ruinous ex- 
pense ; many of us have smoked bad cigars at twenty-five cents 
apiece, in alleged Turkish kiosks; others of us have voted early 
and often, at the solicitation of sweet voices and sparkling eyes, at 
half a dollar a vote, for ‘the most popular citizen,’ generally some- 
body we cordially hate. Men who have gone through these things, 
as delightful almost as the pleasures of Stanley in the African 
forests, must feel a special indignation at the idea of a mere gang 
of Freethinkers, who have some crazy idea about going to their 
own kind of church on Sundays, standing in the way of the entire 
sticcess of one of the biggest bazars ever projected in this country.” 

The publishers, F. J. Schulte & Co., of Chicago, now announce 
that Ignatius Donnelly, author of ‘‘ Atlantis,” ‘‘ Ragnarok” and 
“The Great Cryptogram,” is also the author of ‘‘Czsar's Column.” 

The San Francisco ‘‘ Star” chronicles: ‘‘'B. G. Haskell, J. J. 
Martin, H. T. Taylor, aud William Christie, trustees of the Ka- 
weah colony, were arre ted on Sunday at the colony grounds and 
brought to Los Angeles by deputy United States marshals, charged 
with cutting timber on Government land. The dispatch says that 
they have been released on bail.” 

At the convention of the American Federation of Labor held in 
Detroit last week, sixty-six organizations were represented. In- 
terest in the convention was largely centred on the question of the 
admission of Lucien Sanial as delegate of the Central Labor Feder- 
ation of New York, President Gompers having decided that the 
body, which is in part political, was not qualified for membership 
in the American Federation, wholly a trades union organization, 
Debate on Mr. Sanial’s admission consumed a whole day, the de- 
cision on a vote then being against him. Samuel Gompers was re- 
elected president. Next year the convention will meet at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

A member of the organization referred to writes us as follows: 
‘The New York Radical Codperative Association has been formed 
by some radical people who believe in giving practical expression 
to their views. Its objects are tosupply members with goods at 
a small advance on wholesale rates, sufficient to cover working 
expenses only, thus eliminating the middleman and the profits of 
the retailer. The membership fee is one dollar per annum, and 
there will be no further assessments. ‘The codperation of progres- 
sive people is most earnestly desired. Further information can 
be obtained by addressing ‘ Codperation,’ care of Radical Club, 9 
St. Mark’s place.” jew, Ss. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Swift’s Hall, Orange street, near Plane, 11 a. m.; Brooklyn, Ever- 
ett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 3:30 p. m.; 
New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on Twenty-third 
street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘ Father Ignatius 
and his Mission.” 

Society for Ethical Culture, hall of Harlem Democratic club, 
125th street.—Sunday evening, December 21: M. Mangasarian, 
lecturer. 

Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
aveaue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, De- 
cember 21, at 3 p. m.: E. L. Starck on ‘‘ Logic in Language.” 

Manhattan Liberal Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fif- 
teenth street, Friday, December 19, 8 p. m.: Starr H. Nichols on 
“‘Creeds and Morals.” 

Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, December 28, 7:30 p. m.: 
Arthur E. Kennelly on ‘‘ Evolution of Electric and Magnetic 
Physics.” Discussion to be opened by George M. Phelps. 

Proletarian Club, 20 University place.—Tuesday, December 23,: 
George W. Reid on ‘‘ Our Poets and the Coming Revolution.—Part 
I and Prologue, Robert Burns.” 


Metropolitan Single-tax Association, 490 Eighth avenue.—Satur- 
day, December 20, 8 p. m.: Joseph Silbernik on ‘‘ Land and Lib- 
erty.” 
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Literature. 


PITH OF THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


The government of cities is attracting a good deal of attention 
in the philosophic monthlies ‘just at present. Andrew D. White 
writes about the American phase of the subject in the ‘‘ Forum.” 
He points out with admirable lucidity that the government of 
American cities is the worst in the world, and also that it is the 
most democratic. His remedy is worthy no particular attention 
from those who have ceased to believe in patent schemes for the 
manufacture of silk purses out of swines’ auricular appendages. 

Jules Simon discusses the ‘‘ Stability of the French Republic” 
in aspirit delightfully optimistic. He has reason for saying that 
the republic has repaired the monumental errors of the empire in- 
different well. But this is not enough. The complicated constitu- 
tion, he assures us, is a finished self-working oligarchy—a Venice 
or Sparta minus the Lion’s Mouth and assassination. The army is 
a perfect machine. It knows its business, and will kill whomever 
it is set on, and no one else. This certainly seems sanguine coming 
from a writer who must reckon with 1789, 1830, 1848, 1850, and 
1870. Election by universal suffrage has proved as harmless a 
formality as the bourgeois could wish. Royalism was buried with 
De Chambord ; Bonapartism ran away in Boulanger. The snakes 
in M. Simon’s Eden are the church, which he despises sufficiently 
to propose disestablishing entirely, and the proletariate weighted 
down by constantly increasing taxes, a passive sacrifice to the 
bourgeois-jingo. deity. The latter he fears enough to mention 
very slightly. 

President C. W. Eliot thinks it very necessary that America 
should have aristocratic families, and sees no reason why this ideal 
need conflict with democratic government. He sees a strong 
force of moral and physical stock in ‘‘the social mobility of demo- 
cracy, which permits the excellent and well endowed of either sex 
to rise unimpeded from lower to higher levels and to seek each 
other out.”” Democracy, however, has nosuch social mobility, and 
does no such thing. Anarchy does. Whether it appears in the 
form of revolution or their population incompatible with much 
Government it always promotes an evolution of new ‘‘types.” 
That such types are otherwise either more or less addicted to 
vegetating under democratic than monarchic or aristocratic insti- 
tutions is a mistake, of which President Eliot appears to be partly 
conscious, for the bulk of his article is devoted to artificial methods 
of cultivating ‘‘ family stocks.” 

‘“The Humanities,” by J. W. Powell, is an attempt to prove that 
natural selection is an unimportant factor in human progress. As 
the writer rather asserts than shows this, it is hardly necessary to 
say more. A ‘‘refutation” of a great scientific tendency cannot 
afford to be dogmatic. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe endeavers to distinguish the right 
and wrong kinds of pity. It cannot be said that the effort is very 
felicitous. Miss Cobbe’s own well known hobby is anti-vivisection, 
and she judiciously says little about it in this article, judiciously, 
because that sympathy which can see in the researches of a Pasteur 
or a Harvey nothing but the mice which were sacrificed to cholera 
germs or to the discovery of a method by which amputation with- 
out death was rendered possible (instead of being given to the cat) 

has a thousand times been stigmatized not only as ‘‘spurious,” but 
as so shockingly spurious that there is much difficulty in believing 
it entirely sincere. Her example of misplaced sympathy is the 
murderer about to be legally strangled. Miss Cobbe should read 
Colonel Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Crimes Against Criminals.” It would do her 
almost as much good as Bonar’s ‘‘ Malthus’ would Major Powell. 

The absurdity of Mr. Magee's article, ‘‘ China’s Menace to the 
World,” was obvious to the present writer as to a man of common 
sense. President W. A. P. Martin exposes it in the December 
‘¢Rorum,” as a man acquainted with the real condition of China. 
What China still desires above all things is isolation. It is to 
keep out the foreigner that she adopts his methods, Chinese steam- 
boats are built, and Chinese coal is mined, because foreign steam- 
boats7ruined the junks and foreign coal cost money. Chinese rail- 
roads followed because the coal mines were useless without them, 
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And tow China, which, with unparalleled devotion to moral prin- 
ciple, went to war rather than admit the curse of opium, is raising 
poppies because, since there must be opium, it is better the poison- 
ers should be fellow citizens than strangers! So far China has 
succeeded in keeping out the hated foreigner by imitating him. 
Of course she cannot always do so, for the law of his life is prog- 
ress.. But the war on her side is altogether defensive. Equally 
chimerical is the fear of Chinese immigration. There are only a 
few overcrowded districts in China, and these are now being evacu- — 
ated westward. The surplus population 1s going to the new in- — 
dustrial centres and to the deserts of Mongolia, which, under 
Chinese intensive cultivation will soon be wheat fields, and (what the 
Chinese statesman considers more) an efficient barrier against Russia. 
Since the election Mr. William M. Springer, a Democrat, once 
profanely known in Congress as the ‘‘ Jump Jack,” has discovered 
that the tariff is depopulating our rural and overpopulating our 
urban districts. Many of us knew that before. C. Li. JAMEs. 


A new translation of Alexandre Dumas Fils, ‘‘La Dame aux > 
Camelias,” entitled ‘‘The Lady of the Camellias,” with a new 
preface by the author, and illustrated with photogravures by Albert 
Lynch, has been published by Belford Company, New York. 
Everybody is familiar with the sad and pathetic story of Dumas’s 
heroine, not only from his book, but through Sarak Bernhardt’s 
acting as well, which has made Marguerite Gautier famous. Mod- 
jeska in the English version (Camille) has moved her audiences to 
tears over the sorrows of the ill-fated girl, and the opera of ‘‘ La 
Traviata” is also a repetition of the same sad story. _ 


‘Un Socialiste chez Bismark” is a satire written in the form of a 
dialogue, by Auguste Foubert (Paris: Librairie Socialiste Interna- 
tionale). The scene is laid in the castle of Varzin, the residence of © 
Prince Bismark. The characters represented are Bismark, a 
Turkish diplomat, and a Socialistic laborer, who, entering the 
apartment by force, points out the sufferings of the working classes 
and their oppression by the rich and powerful. He demands 
the elevation of the workingman and the downfall of the para- 
site who robs him. To which the diplomat, who has been much. 
interested in the discussion, says (in an aside): ‘‘In regard to these 
parasites, this man suggests to me an idea,” which is that a tax 
should be placed upon all useless individuals who consume with- 
out producing. ‘‘ What revenues for the State!” he exclaims, — 
Most of the discussion is carried on between Bismark and the 
laborer, with occasional aszdes thrown in by the diplomat. 


‘‘One Man’s Struggle” is a story by the Rev. George W. Gal- 
lagher, founded upon facts (Funk & Wagnalls, New York and Lon- 
don ; cloth, $1). It is a simple story of a poor minister, who resigns — 
from his church to accept a call from a richer and larger parish, — 
feeling that he will have a wider field in which to work and do 
good. Soon after his arrival, discovering that the liquor power 
controls the town, he throws himself heart and soul into the Prohi- 
bition movement. His rich and influential parishioners leave him, — 
and he wears himself out, dying for the cause he loved. But 
though he accomplished little in the temperance movement, still 
the lives of such men make their impression. In talking together © 
of his death Mrs. Heartly says to her husband: ‘‘ But what good — | 
has Mr. Barnes done by all this sacrifice of himself and his tal- r 
ents?” Hereplies: ‘‘A great deal of good.- The sordid world can 
only be moved by a heroic 1ife. Such men as Mr. Barnes lift up” 
humanity. By and by the world will see the truth of those princi-_ 
ples which he loved ; for the right will some time triumph over the © 
sin and selfishness a mankind.” H. W. 


Books Received: ‘‘The Evil that Women Do,” a Novel, by 
Helene von Racowitza; G. W. Dillingham, New York. ‘‘A Mys-— 
tery of New Orleans,” by William H. Holcombe, M. D.; J. B. Lip-_ 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. ‘‘ The World Lighted,” a Stud 
of the Apocalypse, by Charles Edward Smith; Funk & Wagna 
New York. ‘‘ The Theory of Christianity ; or, The Lost Book,” by 
Andrew W. Madison; published by the author, New York. ‘Ou- 
vrier-Capitaliste : Esquisse d’une Solution de la Question Ouvriere,” 
by S. Tewett, Geneva, Switzerland. ‘ Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the State of Missouri,” ” trom Co: m- 
missioner Lee Meriwether. 4 
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The following list of books published 
by Wootra.t, Crark & ZUGALLA, 
are good value for the money; sent 
prepaid on receipt of price :— 


The German-English and English-German 
Dictionary, 1112 pages. 

The French-English and English-French 
Dictionary, 1122 pages. 

Price $2 per volume, well bound in cloth. 

The purchasers of these Dictionaries will get the 
very best and most for their money. Size of page, 
8x5}¢ inches. 

Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language. 832pp., cloth, $1, prepaid. 

Too Many Women. 55 pages, paper, roc. 
Can also be obtained of newsdealers through- 
out the country. 


The Physical Law Influencing Sex. 209 

pages, bound in cloth, $1, prepaid. Should 

read by every married man or woman. 

It explains clearly how the present prepond- 

erance of females can be obviated in the 
coming generation. 


__Experimental Science. 740 pages, 680 
illustrations ; cloth, $4, by mail, prepaid. 

Invaluable to the teacher, the student, the ama- 
teur experimenter, the inventor, the amateur elec- 
trician, the mechanic. Parents should place it be- 
fore their children; as a gift from employer to 
employé, or from parent to child, nothing could be 
more appropriate than acopy of this work. The 
illustrations cost over $10,000, and the book is beau- 
tifully printed on heavy 


aper. 

Hints on House Building. What todo and 
what not to do in House Building. Clo. soc. 

Square Root Made Easy. Practical hints 
for self-instruction. Cloth, soc. 

Practical Training. Earnest words on an 
important subject. Cloth, soc. 

ee Address all orders to 


WOOLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Temple Court, New York. 


ae Agents wanted in all parts of the country to 
sell our books, y 


An Experiment in Marriage. 


A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES J. BELLAMY. 
Cloth, One Dollar. | Paper, Fifty Cents, 
Lae A suggestive solution of the marriage ques- 


ti 
Address TwenTieTH CENTURY. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. 


Count Totustor’s LAtTEest Work; 


Translated by BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
Only complete edition. 

The boldest work yet written by the Russian 
master. Dealing with the questions of love and 
marriage, it urges a morality that is more than 
puritanical in its severity, while handling the sub- 
ject utterly without gloves. 

("In Russia the work has been forbidden by the 
Czar, and exists only in manuscript copies, which 
pass from hand to hand in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are read aloud in literary circles, 


In cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The Strike of a Sex ! 
Be ? 


A NOVEL BY e 


This isa wonderful book. It introduces a sub- 
ject that is in many minds at the present time. 
Woman’s sphere, from a woman's standpoint. A 
tremendous sensation is predicted for this volume 

Mr. Pentecost says of it: ‘‘It is a very 
clever, interesting, and unique book. Every 
one, and especially every woman, should 
read it.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


men. 


Prepared according to the formula of Prof. Percy -from 
' the nerve-giving principles of the Braz of the Ox and germ 
of the Wheat and Oat. 
from animal and vegetable tissue—the principle that main- 
tains bodily and mental 
-increases the capacity for mental labor, and restores Vigor 
lost by excessive Bram work and anxiety. It is specially use- 
ful to College Students, Athletes, and overworked Business 
It is not a “‘ patent medicine ;” the formula is on every 
label, approved by the best Physicians, and the world's best 
Brain Workers. 
pamphlet free. 


The only Vital PhospITHE extracted 


owers. It strengthens the zz/e/lect, 


Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO. 


Descriptive 


56 West TWENTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Do not fail toread W., C. & Z.’s book no- 
tices. All their books are good value for the 
money.—A dv. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Mrs. Burnz, with the enthusiasm of a re- 
former, wrote to Tolstoi concerning the 
emancipation of woman from sex slavery, 
and sent him a copy of ‘‘ Diana.” A few 
days ago she received a letter from him, 
which we present to our readers herewith. 
We are permitted to say that the true author 
of ‘‘Diana” is Henry M. Parkhurst, a 
scienti-t of New York, and not Mrs. Burnz, 
as many people seem to think. The move- 
ment toward purity has received a great 
momentum by such unmasking and revolu- 
tionary works as ‘‘ Diana” (25c.); ‘*The 
Kreutzer Sonata” (25c.); ‘‘The Strike of a 
Sex” (50c.); and an ‘‘ Experiment in Mar- 
riage,” by Charles J. Bellamy (50c.). [See 
Sexologic lists in recent numbers of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. | 


Dear MapAm> I received your letter and 
your book safely, and thank you very much 
for them. The book was very welcome, 
and I think its propagation will do much 
good. I immediately wrote a small article 
on its contents and made free to join your 


letter to it, which I sent to a very popular 
journal, ‘‘ The Week,” from which it is re- 
printedin many other periodicals. Although, 
as you can see from my epilogue to the 
‘‘Kreutzer Sonata, ” if you have read it, I do 
not quite agree with all your views, I find 
your work very useful, and thank you again 
for communicating it to me. 
Yours truly, Lro To.sToy. 


Our book department is growing steadily 
in popular favor. Some complaint, how- 
ever, comes to our office from time to time 
on the part of those who do not understand 
the discriminations of the postoffice depart- 
ment, that we have sent only a part of the 
books ordered ; and then a mail or two after 
the complainers have written us the miss- 
ing packagearrives. Thisisto be explained 
by the fact that some kinds of books come 
under the rule of ‘‘first-class matter” and 
some under ‘‘second-class.” These rules 
have reference to the payment of postage, 
and we are governed by them in making up 
our parcels. 


‘‘Tt will make your blood dance in your 
veins as you read it, if you have blood that 
can dance.” ‘Thus writes Hugh O. Pente- 
cost in-a review of ‘‘ Thomas Jcfferson,” by 
General M. M. Trumbull. Price, 5 cents. 


The International Cyclopedia. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


15 royal octavo volumes. 
13,300 large pages. 


50,000 subjects treated. 25,000 cross-refer- 


ences. : 

150 double page illustrations. 100 double- 
page maps. +m 

7 editions inzfive years. 5 bindings and 4 


prices. ; 
Each volume Io x 7 I-2 x 2 1-4 inches. 


UNDISPUTED CLAIMS. 


Greatness of size— 
Lateness of revision— 
Insuring fresh data. 
Low in price— 
Bringing it within reach of all. 

An easy-payment plan— 

Making its purchase no burden. 
American and foreign editors— 

Its character international. 


(eS Write for descriptive circulars if you are interested. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


(as Agents wanted. 


Subscription Dept., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


The Radical Humorist. 


COMPLETE LIST OF 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


“ A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court.” 


Mark Twain’s latest. A square octavo of 575 pages. 
About 250 illustrations by Dan Beard, $3. 
‘‘TInnocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim’s 

Progress.” 
Fully illustrated. 
‘*Roughing It.” 
600 pages, 300 illustrations, $3 so. 
‘Sketches, Old and New.” 
Among them the story of the “ Jumping Frog.” 
A beautiful parlor-table book. 320 pages, 122 
illustrations, $3. 


‘* Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 
tsoengravings. Asplendid gift-book. 
$2.75. 
«‘ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.” 
““Tom Sawyer’s’’ companion. .An octavo vol- 
ume of 366 pages. Illustrated. $2.75. 


“The Gilded Age.” 
By Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner. A 
tale of today. 576 pp., 212 illustrations, $3.50. 


-‘*A Tramp Abroad.” 

Mark Twain in Europe. 
ings, $3.50. 

‘‘The Prince and the Pauper.” 

An octavo volume of about 400 pages. Beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated. Eminent 
critics have protrounced it the best child's 
story, in every respect, that has ever been 
written. $3. 

‘‘ Life on the Mississippi.” 

An octavo volume of 624 pages and 316 illustra- 
tions, $3.50. 

‘* Mark Twain’s Library of Humor.” 

An octavo volume of over 700 pages. Illustrated 
by E. W. Kemble. Contains characteristic 
selections from the works of all American 
humorists. $3.50. 


SPECIAL 
COMBINATION 
OFFER 


For One Month Only ! 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


for one yearand any of above $3 50 books, for $4. 50. 
ia) ae oe oe 3.00 ee oe A IO 
oe “ee se a“ 2.75 “ “ 3.85 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 
Address TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The Blind Men and the Devil. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
This is an original, entertaining, and powerful 
economic novel, Its analysis of our monetary sys- 
tem is especially keen. 


652 pp.; 234 engravings, $3.50. 


275 pages, 


631 pages, 327 engrav- 


By Phineas, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


We have for a frontispiece this week, the 
portrait of Justin McCarthy, one of the 
leaders of the Irish party. Mr. McCarthy 
has achieved reputation as a literary man 
and political leader. He was born at Cork, 
Ireland, about sixty years ago. At twenty- 
seven years old he began his career as a 
newspaper man, in his native city. In 1848 
he assisted in founding the Cork Historical 
Society,every member of which subsequently 
joined the Young Ireland party. He went 
on the staff of a Liverpool newspaper in 
1852, and removed to London in 1862, where 
he was. a parliamentary shorthand reporter 
for a newspaper, and made reputation as an 
original writer. He later edited a morning 
newspaper, and is now an editorial writer on 
the London ‘‘ Daily News.” His book, ‘‘The 
History of Our Times,” has been widely 
read, as have some of his novels. He is not 
a fluent speaker, but his friends regard him 
as a sagacious leader. aioe eos 


Mr. James H. West, publisher, Boston, 
writes us, December 5, as follows :— 
Dear Mr. Leubuscher :-— 

If you have something artistically warm- 
ing, I certainly do not wish to be left out in 
the cold (temperature in Boston today 
nearly down to zero). Please find voucher 
within for $3.80, and send me the Twen- 
TIETH CENTURY for one year, with the Mun- 
chausen premiums. I want to seefwhether 
they ave Munchausen, or little-hatchet-and 
cherry-tree Washingtonian !—and will write 
you again later. 


Cowan’s ‘‘Science of a New Life” is mas- 
terly, and will give satisfaction to all pur- 
chasers. Illustrated; cloth, $2. 


‘John Ward, Preacher,” by Margaret De- 


land, is one of the popular radical novels of 
the day. Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1.25. 
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PROSE *.. POEMS 


Spy 


COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 
A handsome quarto containing over 300 pages. 


ge AN APPROPRIATE 


HOLIDAY Gis 


In cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, $2.50. 

In half morocco, Hf se 4.50. 
As to the contents, it is enough to say that trey 
include some of the choicest utterances of the great= 
est writer on the topics treated that has ever lived. 


Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 


Bound in one volume, half morocco, 
containing over 1,300 pages, which is sold at the 
extremely low price of FIVE DOLLARS, postpaid. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Complete LADIES GUIDE 


T O KA O L @) G Y Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


The very best book for ACENTS,. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo., 157 LaSalle St. , Chicago. 


“INQUIRENDO IsLane 


By HuUDOR GENONE. 


Read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,” and then take your choice : 


“A broad burlesque of Christian symbolism. The 
book fails from the beginning.’’—Independent. 


‘A watery book — weak and insipid.” — The 
Church, Philadelphia. 


‘*Grossly and offensively shocking to taste and 
propriety — stupid and vulgar blasphemy.’ — 
Churchman, New York. 

‘« The author—an adventurous Atheist—sees only 
mockery and sham in the Christian Church and 
the worship of God.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’—New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 


“An attack on revealed religion.”—N, Y. Times. 


‘““We sympathize with the fear expressed in the 
‘postface’ that the effect upon the world may be 
pernicious.’’—Interior, Chicago. 


(@ Send in your orders now. 353 pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
Twentieth Century Publishing Company. 


“A singular and unique volume, setting forth the 
folly of Materialism, and seeking to divest religion 
Of Saree nous views and ceremonies,’’—Zion’s 

erald. 


“An ingenious phantasy, in which while exposing 


the weakness associated with many formsof re- 


ligion, the author reverently exalts what he regards 
as essential truth.’”’—Episcopal Recorder. 

ti * book with a useful purpose,’’—Congregation- 
alist. 


“The purpose of the book is to elevate the simple e 


truths of. Christianity.” —Advance, Chicago. 


“Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence forthe 


essential truths of God's universe.” — Christian 
Register. : 


‘A sincerely devotional frame of mind is mani- _ 


fested in these pages.’’—New York Telegram. 


“Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land itself,”— 2 


Hartford Post. 


oe. 
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; . ee OF SCIENCE. 
In thisseries are well re 
Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, Clodd, 
- Bagehot, Bain, Wa lace, yack, Grant Allen, Bal- 


7 

four Stewart, Geike, and other 
*  -inourtime. - . 
% + 

7 

5 


The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favored Races in the 
4 ®@ struggle for Life. New edition ........... OS a EE $125. 


"The Descent of Man, and Selection In Rela- 


tion to Sex.— With iilustrations.— New edition..... $1.50 


: The Formation of Vegetable Mould through 


. the Action of Earthworms, with Observations on 
_ their Habits.— llusthared eet asi alow io oauaass sa 75 cents 


A COMPANION Biwyh TO DARWIN’S WORKS. 


: Charles Darwin. His Life and Work.—By 
R= CEWATIROATN MN ec eaey ho Siam bw aveRnahc'e a ccgsiest ) 


WORKS BY PROF. THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 


~——_—~ 


3 €vidence as to Man’s Place In Nature.—Illus’d. 
On the Origin of Species; or, The Causes of 
_ the Phenomena of Organic Nature. — x 
_ Two books in one volume...... ARE Ss ee 75 cents. 
The Physical Basis of Life, and other Essays. 


. 

. _dectures on Evolution. — With an Appendix on tne 
F ; Study of Biology.—Two books in one volume....--. 75 cents 
4 


_ Animal Automatism, and other Essays. 


Technical Education, and other Essays. 
~~ Two books in one volume .....- PRS OS See 75 cents. 


Be 
_ SELECT WORKS OF PROF. JOHN TYNDALL. 


‘Forms of Water !n Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
3 Claciers.— With nineteen illustrations. 


-_ iessons in Electricity.— With sixty illustrations. 


Six Lectures on Light.—With twenty-eight illustrations 
Pree books: in ‘one svolume.<--.: 2-222 see. cece ne $1.00 


_ SELECT WoRKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 
Teka 


Education: Intellectual, Mora!, and Physical. 


_ Progress: Its Law and Cause.— With other Dis. 
* quisitions.— Two books in one volume...-........--- 75 cents, 


‘The Cenesis of Science. 

_ The Factors of Organic Evolution. 
_ Two books in one volume............ Sy eee ae 75 cents 
_ The Data of Ethics...--..-.------.------------ 


_ WORKS OF WILLIAM KINCDON CLIFFORD. 


_ Seeing and Thinking. ‘ 

+ The Sclentific Basis of Morals. 

Se: Conditions of Mental Development. 

i The Unseen Universe.—The Philosophy of 


a 


the Pure Sciences. 


Cosmic Emotion.—The Teachings of Scl- 
ence. 


Five books in one VONING..-...06-2s08eedve aueraa eos ce $125 


2 ae SSR cat at ie as aie eet a 
SELECT WORKS OF EDWARD CLODD. 


: 
The Childhood of Religions. ; 
The Birth and Crowth of Myths. 
+ 
: 


The Childhood of the World. 
‘ Three books in-one volume..--.-......--........-.--2s- $1 06 


SELECT WORKS OF RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
4 familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Hereditary Traits, and other Essays. © 
s Miscellaneous Essays. os 
e illusions of the Senses, and other Essays. 
: ‘Notes on Earthquakes, with fourteen Mis- 
eaeNaneous Essays. 


SELECT WORKS OF J. ALLANSON PICTON. 


The Mystery of Matter.—The Philosophy 
of Ignorance. : 


The Essential Nature of Religion. 
Two books dnc-one. volumesc. rick sb closes ese. -o-=-2 75 cents 


SELECT WORKS OF ANDREW WILSON. 


Science and Crime, and other Essays. 


‘Science and Poetry, and other Essays. 
Two books in one volume.............0..---+--+000- 75 cents. 


ee ee a een: 


% 
; SELECT WORKS OF CRANT ALLEN. 
The Evolutionist at Large. 

‘Vignettes from Nature. 


_. "orce and Energy.—A Theory of Dynaiiics. 
; Three books in one volume.........-----...-.-----+ 


WORKS. OF W. MATTIEU’ WILLIAMS. 


- Burrent Discussions In Sclence, 


Sclentific Aspects of Some Famillar Things. 
Two books in one volume..-.... Petdtansth dbscencecos 75 cents 


~. 
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_ ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Why ? 


resented the writings of 


eaders of thought 


_ (HE GREAL WORKS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 


without it: as long as we both live. 


Md ix books in one volume.............0--22ceeeee seer ees $1.50 | 


# 


WHAT WE WANT. 
Agents !! 


_ To take Orders : 

: For our Premiums 
west: DOOKS; 

se Magazine. 


> 


Write for Terms 
AT ONCE, 
= to ; : : 

Twentieth Century Publishing Co. 


I have been taking the Twentietu Crn- 
TURY now nearly one year, and am glad to 


| see it every week, and wish it would come 


oftener, as I know I will get some new idea 
in every number. I do not think I can do 
I wish 
you all the success that you deserve, and 
think that a great deal.—Henry R. Txat, 
Morven, N.C. 


__I am more pleased with the paper than 


ever before, and hope to be able to receive it 
regularly hereafter. Your stand on the 


Kemmler murder was just right. Yours for 


freedom.—R. L., Terre Haute, Ind. 


If you don't want ‘wo years’ subscription 
to the TwentizrH Century, and you po 


want our premium, why not gain the grati- 


tude of a friend by, at one stroke, giving 
him a year of what you don’t want, and 
getting a book and picture that you do want? 


I, John L. Moore, J. P., do hereby com- 
mission you to extend the time of my sub- 
scription up to September 23, 292, inappro- 
priately and unhistorically misnamed 1802. 
Every man that ever started a new idea was 
called a-crank. Of such is the kingdom of 
man. It needs no crank to delineate the 
kingdom of heaven or to explain the mean- 
ing of a pit without a bottom.—Joun L. 
Moorg, Quincy, III. 


To me your magazine is a friend indeed. 
It has educated me from narrow views to 
liberty in its broad and truthful’ sense. 
Should Iin any way be of use to you I am 
always ready. Success to your endeavors. 
—V. R. Kninerc, Chetopa, Kan. 


Have you given a present to your family 
of our beautiful and valuable premium? - 


Get Mr. Goodwin’s little pamphlet. He 
offers a reward for any new and valuable 
point in book-keeping not contained in his 
last edition, It is surprising how many 
young women are taking up book-keeping 
as a profession. They are in demand in 
business offices as book-keepers, stenograph- 
ers, and typewriters. Young man and 
woman: Whatever else you may neglect, 
our advice is to get the key to the secret of 
book-keeping. Send for descriptive pamph- 


wee 


Jet to J. H. Goodwin, room 53, 1215 Broad- 


way, New York.—Adv. : 


A XMAS HEALTH CIFT 
(Exerciser Complete $5) 
Is Best or Att. Crircutar Free, 


Books: For ‘An Ideal Complexio 
& Complete Physical Devalbanicae 
39 Ills socts. “Health & Strength in 
Physical Culture,” 40 Ils 50 cts. Chart of 
39 Ills for Dumb Bells & Pulleys, 25 cts. 
Ad. JNO. E. DOWD'S Vocal & Physical 
Culture school, 116 Monroe St, Chicago 


Vil 


@GLECT WORKS BY J. F. C. HECKER, M.D. 


— 


The Black Death.—An Account of the Deadly Pestilence 
of the Fourteenth Century. 


The Dancing Manla of the Middle Ages. 
Two books in one’ volume.............---.-------+-- 75 cents. 


‘SELECT WORKS OF TH. RIBOT. 


The Diseases of Memory. 
The Diseases of the Will. 


The Diseases of Personality. 
Three books in one volume.........-...--:...----+------ $1.00 


THE MILKY WAY. 


CONTAINING 
The Wonders of the Heavens. — With thirty-two 


Actinoglyph Illustrations.— By Camite FLAMMARion. 
The Romance of Astronomy.—By &. K. Murr. 
The Sun: Its Constitution; Its Phenomena; 
Its Condition.—By Naruan T. Carr, LL.D. 
Three books in one volume.....---..---+-. ----0-se+----5 $1.00 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


CONTAINING 
Physics and Politics.—By Watrer Bacexor, 


History of the Science of Politics.—By Frevexick 
Pottock.—Two books in one yolume......-----.--- 75 cents. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


CONTAINING 


The History of Landholding In Eng!and.— By 
Josepa Fisuer, F.R.H.S. 


Historical Sketch of the Distribution of Lana 
in England.—By Witiam Lioyp Birgexcs, M.A. 


«----70 Cents. 


Two books in one volume.............-.-2+--+- 


STANDARD WORKS BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Price 75 cents each. Z 


-—_—__ 
On the Study of Words.— By Ricuarp Caenevix Trenca, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. = 


The Pleasures: of Life.— Part L and Part II. (two parts 
in one).—By Sir Joun Luspoog, Bart. 


The Story of Creation.—A Plain Account of Evolution. 
By Epwarp C.opp, F.R.A.S.—With 80 illustrations. 


illusions: A Psychological Study.—By James Sutty, 
author of “Sensation and Intuition,” “ Pessimism,” &c. 


“he Dawn of History.—An Introduction to Prehistoric 
Study.— Edited by'C. F. Keary, of the British Museum. 


English, Past and Present.— Part I. and Part II. (two 
arts in one).— By Ricwarp CuHenryix Trencu, D.D., Arch 
fishop of Dublin. 


Fetichism.—A Contribution to Anthropology and the History 


of Religion.— By. Frrrz Scuurrzx, Dr.Phil— Translated from 
the German by J. Firzezratp, M.A 


Geclogical Sketches at Home and Abroad.— By 
ARCHIBALD Grrxre, LL.D., F.R.S., Directur-General of the Geo- 
logical Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland. : 


Money and the Mechanism of Exchange.— By 
W. Sran.ey Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Logic and Polit- 
ical Economy in the Owens College, Manchester, England 


The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 
with a Survey of Medieval Education.— By S. 8, Lavaisn, LL.D., 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present Develop- 

ent.—By Freprix Bsornstrom, M.D., Head Physician of 

the Mockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, late Royal 
Swedish Medical Councillor. 


Christianity and Agnosticlsm.—A controversy con- 
sisting of papers by Henry Wack, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; Principal of King’s College, London.— Prof. Thomas 
H. Huxiey.— W. C. Macrr, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough.— 
W. H. Matiocr, and Mrs. Humpnry Warp, 


The Religions of the Anclent Worid: including 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, Pheenicia, Etruria, 
Greece, Rome.— By Grorer Rawtinson, M. A.,Camden Professor 
of Ancient History, Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury, author of 
* The Origin of Nations,” “The Five Great. Monarchies,’’ &c. 


The Naturalist on the River Amazons.—A Record 
of Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Brazilian and 
Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature under the Equator, during 
Eleven Years of Travel—By Henry Watrrr Barns, F.L.S., 
Assis’t Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society of England. 


Darwinism: An Exposition of the Theory of 
Natural Selection, with some of its applications.— By 
Atrrep Russet Watuace, LL.D., F.L.S.— With portrait of the 
author, colored map of the world showing the 1000-fathom bne, 
and thirty-seven illustrations. Price $1.25, 


Modern Sclence and Modern Thought.— By 
S. Larmve.— Containing a Supplemental Chapter on Gladstone’s 
“Dawn of Creation” and “ Proem of Genesis,” and on Drum- 
mond’s “* Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” Price 75 rents 


("For a complete list of the Humboldt 


Library in pamphlet form at 15 and 30 cents 
send for free catalogue. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Address this office, 4 Warren st., New York. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


December 18, 1890. : 


ARFIEL 


TER’ 


D CONSTIPATION 


AND. 


SICK HEADACHE 


GET A FREE SAMPLE. FROM ANY DRUGGIST. OR SEND TO 


319 We45 ST. NEW YORK, NCY. 


Books 


New Issues 


every week. Catalogue, 
: 96 pages, free on request. 
Not sold by Dealers; prices too low. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


Buy ofthe Publisher, 


Please mention 
this paper. 


BE) 


rs, Ge connie AMAL 


RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. Price 50 cts. 


UPRIGHTS AND GRANDS. - 


Ss. T. GORDON, 


130 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER EIGHTEENTH 
STREET, NEw YORK. 


in the world is the place where Fuel 

is cheap; where Raw Material is at 

A hand, where Labor is content? 

PITTSBURGH, KANSAS, 

coal is only 50 cts. per ton, to all es- 

tablishments within its borders, for 

20 years to come; when any Mining, 

Smelting or Manufacturing industry may find a lavish 

supply of Coal, Zinc, Lead, Iron, Silver and Copper 

ores; Timber, Cotton and Wood, adjacent and tribu- 

tary by rail; when $1,000,000 capital, and sites at $100 

per acre, worth $500, are offered as special induce- 
ments to new manufacturing enterprises,— 


more can Capital ask for a surer in- 
vestment; what other field will give 
to Labor both Zest and Rest? 


then, (be you farmer, wage-earner, OF 
money-bags,) why don’t you write for 
more detailed information to the 
PITTSBURGH TOWN CO., PirtspuRGH, Kansas? 
A. W. GIFFORD, Genl. Agt. 


6000 HEALTH Fully explained in the 


HEALTH HELPER. Send stamp for sample copy to the 
editor Dr. JNO. H. DYE, Buffalo, New Yorks 


FACIAL: BLEMISHES 


ELE TE AOA IE SET 
The largest Establishment in tho 
World for the treatment of Hair and 
Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super- 
fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, Frec- 

pkles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, 

7 Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, 
Powder, Marks, Bleaching, Facial 

Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, 
etc. Consultation free at office or by letter. 


HOW TO CET iT! 
HOW TO KEEP IT! 


128 page book on all skin and scalp affections and their 
treatment, sentsealed to any addresson receipt of 10cts. 
JO Hi. WOODBURY, @ Dermatologist, 


SCH 


ESTABLISHED 194, 
aa : 


“RENOWNED FOR 

TONE & DURABILITY 

MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 
Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 
NEW YORE crTy. 


DO YO 


WANT TO BUY OR TAKE 
AN AGENCY FOR 


Hall T: W 


New Model Hall Typewriter ? 


The Best and Cheapest Standard Type-Writer 
in the World. A Bonanza for Agents. 
Portable. No Ink Ribbon, Interchangeable Type 

in all Languages. Easiest to learn and rapid as 
any. Agents wanted every where. 
s Warranted as Represented. Send for Cat- 
alogue and Specimens of Work. Address 


National Type-Writer Co., 
10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


50° PRINTING OUTFITS2* 


nd 10e MAGIC HAT RACK, loBe 


AASASRIS 239000 


33337970 010)HinH» 
Se HEA AE OE OI hal 
PIVEUGIN Ait) at) 


Bac3 


: Bos ti: SLES: 
INGERSOLL & BRO..45 Fulton St,N. Y.City Waite 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


NEATLY BOUND. Gh TEN CENTS, 


Radical Books. 


Tue PuitosopHy OF DIsENCHANTMENT. By 
Edgar Saltus. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, — 
$1.25. aM 

A philosophical work which entitles the author to 

a first place inthe ranks of modern thinkers. Even 

those who disagree with his conclusions cannot 

deny him a vigorous and pointed logic, keen in- — 
sight, and powerful reasoning. 


Tur Anatomy or NxcATIon. By Edgar 
Saltus. s12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Acnosticism, and other Essays. By Edgar 
Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Evil that Men ~ 
Do,” ‘‘ Miriam Balestier,” ‘‘ Divided 
Lives,” etc.) With a prologue by Col. — 
Robert G. Ingersoll. r12mo, Cloth, gilt — 
top, $1.50, 

MAN AND LABOR. 
Cloth, $1. 


ComrTe’s PosITIVE PHILOSOPHY. By Auguste 
Comte. Translated by Harriet Marti- — 
neau. tivol. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $4. — 


By Cyrus Elder. 12mo. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


THE BirTH OF THE RepuBLic. By Daniel : 
R. Goodloe. One volume, large 12mo.. 
Cloth, with portrait of the author, $1.50. 


Br. which every American should have ang 
read. 


Tue Evit THAT MEN Do. By Edgar Faw- — 
cett (author of ‘‘ Divided Lives,” ‘‘ Mir- — 
iam Balestier,” etc., etc). r12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1. Paper, 50 cents. Pee 


Belford Company 


18 EAst EIGHTEENTH St., New York. 


HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS! 
“NORA: A DOLL'S HOUSE.” | | 


“GHOSTS.” 
Translated by Frances Lord, the first translator, im 


_1882, of Ibsen’s writings, and the first to introduce 


them to the English-speaking public, - ee. 
We have just issued a revised edition of these two- 


of his most powerful and popular dramas with a. 
new preface by the translator, giving her present. 


views concerning the questions with which they 


deal. ‘This is 
~ The Only American Edition 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord. 
Bound in cloth, one volume, post-paid, 7sc. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


ReaD THE 
“FLAMING SWORD.” 


Good Tidings for Oppressed Humanity bs 
A REVOLUTIONIZER OF THOUGHT 


which defies orthodoxical, atheistic, scientific or 
economic assailants. ‘ ere 

Propelled by a resistless force, it is destined to ~ 

Crush the Money Power. 

The triumph of Koreshanity is inevitable. pres 

ge Send for sample copy. 


CYRUS, 
THE «FLAMING SWORD, ; : 
3619 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, Ill. — 


STAMMERING, ~ 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor. = 
rected. Established 1879, Pupils sent tous by Drs, 
Hammond, Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. For — 
information, testimonials from eminent.men and 
pupils, address, THE Y “ap 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS_ 

, 9% West 14th street, New York. Z: 

“ Unquestionably this school is the largest an& 


most successful of its kind in the United States.’” 
—-dV. Y. World. 3 : oS ‘ ‘ 
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wentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1890. Price, 5 CENTS. 


HOW OLD IS MY BABY? 


name and address of any 
baby born in 1885 or 1886and 
a postage stamp, we will 
mail that child a sample 
copy of ‘* Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery,’’ the 
mest beautiful magazine in 
the world for little people. 
Address : 
RusseL_t Pusuisninc Co., 36 Bromfield St., 


Boston. 


Bellamy’s Dream Realized. 


The CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
in successfui operation at Kaweah Colony, Cal 
Interest, profit, rent, stock, gambling, speculation 


|A Connecticut Yankee 


If you will send us the | 


IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT. 


«NO BETTER LAMP MADE= 
Centrat Drart 
REQUIRES ONLY FILLING 

CARBONIZED WICK 
= 


80 Canp.ePower 
TRADE MARK REO 


BBP Pac {A Ne. 


HE ANTI-CREDIT SYSTEM. 
0. H. SOLLAUD, 
author cf the Journeyman’s Trade Certificate, The 
Anti-Credit & Codperative Industrial Exchange, 


TheAnti- Credit & Coéperative!ndustrial Exchange | 
Labor Certificate. The Ant'-Credit Value Title, 
etc., etc. For particulars address the author at 
295 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAUL GROSSER, 
STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


wage-slavery and poverty abolished; liberty, 
eaeety and fraternity the foundation principles. 

orkers receive full value for their labor. Cor- 
respondence of intelligent and industrious men 
and women with a view to membership, invited. 
Pamphlets, copy of ‘‘Commonwealth,” etc., sent 
free to all. Address Secretary K. C. C. Co., box 427, 
Visalia, California. 


Unitarianism. 


520 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
; MARK TWAIN’S LATEST. A large variety of Blank Books and Commercial 
Statements sent free on application to Worcester Stationery. 


'A keen and powerful satire on nobility, royalty, 


O. Mission, Worcester, Mass Books loaned. chattel and wage slavery. 


Ge TWENTIETH CENTURY and Reform litera- 
ture always on hand. 


600 pages. More than 2co illustrations. Cloth, gold 


; Private stamp, $3; Sheep, lib. style, $4; full seal Russia, | ¢, ; ; 
SHORTHAND  fiitcion | $450; half morocco, $5. | “SHORTHAND” #22amemet.ct 
by practical verbatim reporter. 16 years’ experi- This book contains the brightest humor, the ; 

ence. No failures. Situations guaranteed. Book | keenest satire, the deepest pathos. 


and circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, Sten See page vi for special combination offer on an i 
y | by addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, West 
ographer, 239 Broadway. - ; of Mark [wain's works. Pounteenen atrbek, New York. Pe : 


“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER.” 


i= 


“INDEPENDENT” STYLO. AND FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Send for our new catalogue, showing all styles “ 
and prices. Mailed free. Agents wanted. 4k O. ULLRICH & CO., 1 OO Liberty Cp ONV York. 
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If the Baby is Cutting Teeth : 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried ren 
edy, Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHInG Syrup for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind | 
colic and is the best remedy for cane ; 


THIS: ISU “PLACE. 


to get most reliable apparatus for taking multiple : 
copies from any writing! ‘ 


: . Ideal cc 
hysical Development,” 
Health & Strength — 
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144 page 


BRS 
\ se AS 
3 cloth, 75C. 


ell-known poems as | 
lie’s Prayer,’ ‘Tam 
turday Night,’ ‘” 
a4 The .\ddress to the Un 


DECEMBER, 1890, _ 


taken as texts, and tl b 
and Ee manifest ferv 


who lo ae and are no lover 
ini which he assailed.” a 

; John | tuart Blackie writ 
work, .l entirely agree dA ee 
| be looked on not only as a great 


; from an oil painting, sent on receipt of 20 cts. 


= 


A Perfect Dupleeae 


Note size, $3; cap size, #5, complete. | lar song, but a notable force 
SPECIALTIES: Supplies for all manifold copying Nip ste an ae ¥ dean or of Presbyterian Scotland. In 
devices. Strongest Aniline Inks any color, 30cents | — Pee Res Z i : | well remark, he performed the sa 
per bottle. Hektograph Ink Absorbing Fluid, $x : a Toes Me Ghuren : f his time that the Hebre 
per bottle, (saves Hektographs from refilling and ee oto , ees eee the Jewis ‘Church of the monatch 

avoids troublesome washing.) , 
Typewriter ribbons, manifold copying carbon. 


2 Andrew Carnegie writes: ‘‘Ma: 
-| book you have sent me. It show 5 
ciation of Burns. He was one of the gr 

-lutionary forces known. Rank and c 
dying of the wounds he inflicted upon them. 


Address Twente CenTuR 


Free Political Institutions : 


Their Nature, Essence, and Maintenance. 


An abridgment and rearrangement of 
UYSANDER SPOONER’'S “ TRIAL BY JURY.” | 
Edited by VICTOR YARROS. 

25 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Vinee ides ie editions of sot 
most famous novels of the world; books w 
so large that they are usually puobehed & in ) 
| three volumes; but in editions here pr sented ac. 
is oe in one volume. Cloth, $ ch 
Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 
The Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. 
The Mysteries of Paris. By Eugene Su 
. Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel W 
The Count of Monte Cristo. B lex.’ 


ah ee : Gil Blas. By Lesage. ee 
é eC Vi CU. Gh Tristram Shandy. ony Laur 
NaS os bi aN Tom Burke of Ours, By Charles tee 
; es : ; larles O'Malley. By Charles L 
[wo Flags. 1 bee: 


COSMOPOLITAN sent to. yew sabscabere | 


On ot 


ge _ one year for $5. 


i; THE PRESENT AND Pee REPUBLIC OF 
Nortu AMERICA.” 


RationaL Communism ! 


By A CAPITALIST. 

Titles of Chapters: The Vision, Present Exter- 
nal Appearance of Our Republic, Government and 
Laws, Finance, Public Improvements, Production * 
and Distribution, Education, Morality and Re- 
ligion, Marriage and Divorce, Life in the New Re- 
public, Life in the Existing Republic, Examination 
ef the Existing Republic, Examination of the Ob- 
jections to Commurism, Methods Proposed for the 
‘Transition from the Sy eter of Individual Prop- 
erty to a System of Collective Property, Danger. 


500 pages 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Address wENTIETH CENTURY. 


COSMOPOLITAN, and _ 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


for $7Z.00.. we Saha 
; - Eine ee ee is added Woiney! s Answer to Dr. Pr 
A a VERY LATEST ON PHILOSOPHICAL eee ea er ra a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and t eZod 


_ | acal Signs and Constellations by the Edito 
ANARCHISM Old Baccibors to the Cosmoroutran must |°Portrait and oie of Astrological He: 


oe 50 cents extra. ea nc 
Economics of Anarchy: 


A Study of the Industrial Type.. 
By DYER D. LUM. 


Paper, . 4 


ted pew ‘entirely new 
on heavy laid paper. 


Address So abe Saag 


Arena Publishing Company | a | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Contents : 
I. Fundamental Principles, 
II. Free Land, III. Free Labor, 
IV. Free Capital, . _V. Free Exchange, 


VI. Mutual Credit, 
VII. Emancipation of C redit, 
VIII. Industrial Economics, 
IX. Insurance, or Security, 
X. Digression on Methods. 


Price, =. - 25 Cents. 


H. a BARRON, 
SIR ot Water Heating. 
48 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, N. Je 
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Books for Young People, 


Story Hour. Forchildrenand youth. “ Without 
superstition.” By Susan’ H. Wixon. 66 full- 
page and 25 smaller illustrations ; large type. 

eavy toned paper, broad margins, illuminated 
covers, boards; 224 pages; $x. 

APPLES OF GOLD. Freethought stories for chil- 
dren. Bysame author. Newedition, with por, 
trait of author ; $1.25. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
D. Slenker. Beards; 40 cents. 
PREHISTORIC WORLD, The Story of Early Man as 
scientifically told in the form of a novel, suit- 
able for young and old. Cloth, illustrated, 310 
pages; 5s0cents. Remarkably cheap. 

SCIENCE IN STORY. By Dr.E. B. Foote. 
trations, 1,000 pages; $2. 

PAULAND VIRGINIA. By St. Pierre. Cloth, 30cts, 


PLATT’S CYCLOPEDIA OF WONDERS AND CURIOSI.- 
TIES. Large 8vo; price reduced from $3 to $1.75. 
Meant for the general reader, though many 
young people of about 15 enjoy it. 

A FEW THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. By Horace 
Mann. Fine cloth binding ; 25 cents. 

THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Drake. 800 pages: cloth. Price reduced from 
$4 to $1. Though written for adults, it will just 
suit the boys. 

FAMOUS HERMITS. By Charles Kingsley. Cloth; 
4gocts, This volume isa mixture of biography, 
history, myth, and eloquent discourse. Written 
for adults, but suitable for youths, 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
—By E.S.Creasy. Cloth, 50 cents. Boysofa 
larger growth will enjoy this volume, 

DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. 635 pages; cloth, 
gilt top, 60 cents. To intelligent children this 
work will prove entertaining and enlightening. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Fifteen 
of the lives in one large volume; 671 pages; large 
type; 60 cents. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. One of the most 
famous and most satisfactory works for young 
people ever published. Seedetailed advertise. 
mentelsewhere. Cloth, 50cents. 

THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF OO; OR, ADVENTURE* 
IN ORBELLO LAND. By Chas. Lotin Hildreth. 
Profusely iliustrated-by J. H. Cady and other:. 
Cloth, gold and black, $1.50. A stirring story of 
adventure for b»ys—little and big, The strong- 
est story of the kind ever written. 


Inter-planetary Communication 
established and important facts 
relating to the Destiny of Man re- 
ceived ovel 


By Elmina 


400 illus- 


By S. G. 


> Full particulars in a cloth-bound volume 
of 249 pages, just published, Mailed on re- 
ceipt of one dollar by. 
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“Living Issues,” 


AN «.: IDEAL *.* WEEKLY *.: HOME «.. JOURNAL 


To be Established by Endowment in Boston, 
January 1, 1891. 
Conducted by a Codperative Company of Subscrib- 
ers and Sympathizers. 


This novel, literal People’s Paper will consider 
and discuss, with fearless vigor and ability, 


The Living Issues of the Day. 


Prominent among its attractive Departments 
will be those devoted to 
New Party Politics, Opinions of the Press, Frater- 

nalism, Constitutional Liberty, Current News 

and Events, Sentiments of Subscribers, Ar- 
guments of Opponents, Entertaining 
Miscellany, Spice and Sweets, Municipalism, Tem- 
perance, Americanism, Health, Labor, 
Woman, Home. 

DIRECTORS— 

R. C. Flower, ex-Editor of the American Spec- 
tator, President, Boston, Mass. 

B. O. Flower, Editor of the Arena, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Boston, Mass. 

Walter K. Fobes, Managing Editor of the Anthro- 
pologist, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 

Charles E. Hoag, Editor of the American Citizen, 
Treasurer, Peabody, Mass. 

J. Winfield Scott, Managing Editor of the Na- 
tional Liberator, Gene>al Manager, Boston, Mass. 

A prospectus, outlining its political policy, edi- 
torial and business management, plan of endow- 
ment, distribution and control of stock, etc., fur- 
nished free upon request. 


A Popular Subscription Price. 


LIVING ISSUES will be an attractive six column, 
eight-page paper, artistically printed in clear, read- 
able type. 

Annual subscription, including one share of non- 
assessable stock, par value, one dollar, represent- 
ing one vote, $2.50: half year trial subscriptions, 
without stock, $1. 

(ee Free sample copies will be cheerfully sent to 
every address furnished. Responsible and ener- 
getic Agents wanted inevery community. Address 


The National Codperative Publishing Co., 
Chamber o, 18 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSINGS. 


The author of the series of articles which have 
appeared in this paper under the above heading, is 
a jeweler, and has been since his twelfth year. He 
makes no pretensions as a scholar or writer, but 
does as aJeweler. He thoroughly understands 
his business in all its related branches. A noted 
phrenologist once told him at sight: “If you are 
nota first-class mechanic, the Lord Almighty never 
made one.’’ Natural adaptation secures success. 
A person who is an acute judge of the goods he 
handles, buys right, and this implies that he can 
sell right. Doing business in the same town since 
1857, on smallest expense and 4o years’ experience, 
enables mr to offer inducements that other houses 
can and will not offer. If you want a diamond 
ring, pin, stud, or drops, for $10, $20, $50, $100, 
$500, or over, sendto me. I willsend you the goods 
prepaid subject to approval, accompanied by con- 
tract that cash will be refunded at your option any 
time in one year if not entirely satisfactory. If 
you want a $5, $10, $20, $50, $1-0, or $2 o Ladies’ or 
Gents’ watch, send to me and I guarantee 20 per 
cent below regular. If you want a plain gold, 
chased or set ring, necklace, locket, badge, chain, 
bracelet, pin, eardrops, gold or fountain pen, music 
ox, opera or field glass,silver or plated- ware, etc., 
order according to price you wish to pay, and I 
will suit you or refund cash. Bohemian Garnet 
goods a specialty. Willsell you $5 pin, ring, drops, 
pendant, etc., for $3.50, or $10 one tor $7. My own 
importations—best quality and latest styles. For 
prices of the celebrated *‘Otto Wettstein’’ watch 
and my Freethought badges see late numbers of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, or send to me, 


ROCHELLE, ILL. OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


Q. How can you get FREE $5 worth 
of any books you want? 


A. By sending us five new subscribers and 
$10 therefor. ; 


© How can you get Woon’s Nat- 
URAL History and the TEn-CoLor 
Stupy and $:.50 worth of books free? 


A. By sending us five yearly subscribers. 


[Ask ws some alternative propositions if you 
don’t like these.] 


NOW OUT! 


“INQUIRENDO ISLAND.” 


By HUDOR GENONE. 


Read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,” and then take your choice: 


“A broad burlesque of Christian symbolism. The 
book fails from the beginning.’”’—Independent. 


“A watery book — weak and insipid.” — The 
Church, Philadelphia. ; 


“Grossly and offensively shocking to taste and 
propriety — stupid and vulgar blasphemy.” — 
Churchman, New York. 

“The author—an adventurous Atheist—sees only 
mockery and sham in the Christian Church and 
the worship of God.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“ Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’—New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 


**An attack on revealed religion.”—N. Y. Times. 


‘*We sympathize with the fear expressed in the 
‘postface’ that the effect upon the world may be 
pernicious.”’—Interior, Chicago. 


“A singular and unique volume, setting forth the 
folly of Materialism, and seeking to divest religion 
a ade yeh ag views and ceremonies.’’—Zion’s 

erald, 


“An ingenious phantasy, in which while exposing 
the weakness associated with manv forms of re- 
ligion, the author reverently exalts what heregards 
as essential truth.”—Episcopal Recorder. 


‘a A book with a useful purpose.’’—Congregation- 
alist. 


“The purpose of the book is to elevate the simple 
truths of Christianity.’”’ - Advance, Chicago. 


‘Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the 
essential truths of Gods universe.’”’ — Christian 
Register. 


‘A sincerely devotional frame of mind is mani- 
fested in these pages.’’—New York Tel+gram. 


‘‘Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land itself.’’— 
Hartford Post, 


353 pages. 


Paper, 


50c.; cloth, $1. 


em et 5% | Twentieth Century Pub. Co., 4 Warren St., New York. 


Ges eae RATES. 


With 
Subscrip- TWENTIETH 
tion price. CENTURY. 


American Agriculturist........ $x 50 $3 00 
American Hebrew (new sub).. 3 00 400 
as eh (renewal).. 4 50 
ALOU Hotere cae Naina eahivpritistewve 5 00 5 00 
Atlantic Monthly............... 4 02 5 25 
Banner of Light (newsub).. 3 co 4 50 
fe e (renewal).. 4 75 
Belford’s Magazine............. 2 50 4 00 
Century Magazine.............. 4 00 5 50 
Chauraugquan a. teens nw ehutare « 2 00 3 85 
Christian Union 22.200... + 3 co 4 50 
Cosmopolitan (new sub).. 2 40 3°75 
+e renewal.. 4 10 

GELEIGN Sears oye ann ion ae uns 3.60 4 50 
Current: Biterattre. 20 no ti5 os: 3 00 4 50 
Dawa cherie SAPS Aa meee Io) 275 
Eclectic Magazine.........:.... 5 00 6 00 
Electrical World.........-..... 3 00 4 50 
DOC HSSe Seer eS ele CANES REN 4 00 5 25 
EthicakRecord (i225 0 wees I co 2 80 
Express (Chicago).............. I 00 275 
FRO POUL Se eS pea acti a cinttoes 5 00 6 00 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly........ 300 4 50 
Bree Russian ate ea 50 2 37 
Freethinkers’ Magazine........ 2 00 3 25 
Hreethought: tories tae wees 2 00 3 25 
Grip (Toronto) new sub.. 200 3 50 
se ef renewal.. 3 80 
Harpers: Bazatin sostas ccs omcct 4.00 5 25 
De Wick yr es aay 4 00 5 25 

sf Young People........ 2 00 3 50 

* Macazinos ii icesies ss 4 00 5 00 
Independent: FAcs toe peeves 3.00 4 50 
Jewish Messenger.............. 4 00 5 00 
Journal of United Labor....... I co 275 
WAL Oren Seto imcuceuceriare ee: 5 00 6 00 
TDEBLCY seis oicis SaeeG ie ateahele sokaats I 00 2 67 
Lucifer..... Coen tenet I 25 2 90 
Magazine of Art 3 50 4 75 
Nationalists. iver cnscsmee eae -2 00 3 50 
‘Nation ci ioe eae aeaeeete 3.00 475 
New ldealie ei cos sated: 2 00 3 50 
North American Review....... 5 00 6 00 
Openr Court eo oees ee See 2 00 3 50 
OBS MON ELI, Moan op ae 3 00 4 25 
Phrenological Journal......... I 50 3.°¢0 
Political Science Quarterly.... 3.00 4 25 
Public Opinion new sub... 300 4°25 
ae 3 renewal.. 4 50 
RUCK es Sire Sao ne eens 500 6 00 
wrt’rly Journalof Economics 2 00 Basar 
eligio-Philosophical Journal. 2 50 4 00 
SEONicholasiisal sti ae Nee 3 00 4 50 
Secilar TMhonght. 70 ee se ee 2 00 3 00 
Scribner’s Magazine........... 3 00 4 50 
St. Louis Magazine I 50 275 
Texas Siftings...... 4 00 4 00 
EDO-DAY Mocca sesh ae AeA I 00 275 
Truth Seeker new sub.. 3 00 4 00 
cs renewal.. 4 50 
Voice (Prohibition) new sub.. 1 00 275 
x renewal.. 3.00 
Workmen’s Advocate.......... I 00 275 
Youth’s Companion (newsub). 1 75 3 25 
5 renewal.. 3 75 
Wheelmen’s Gazette....... ... 50 2 35 


The Arena, $5; Twentieth Century, $2; together, 
$5.00: aclear saving of $2.00. 


| SCOTT'S 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 


u is ct 
Scott’s Emulsion fncuw2o7% 
is a wonderful Flesh Producer. It is the 
Best Remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
AsK for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


a 


fa 


tilted’ 


fey =PURE, — THE STANDARD COCOA OF THE WORLD, HIGHEST AWARDS AT 2 
¥ SOLUBLE, A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA & COFFEE, PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 
Delicious Easily Digested—Made Instantly, The Original—Take no other. 


auTeNs Coco, 


Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used,” 


Ww 


“ Best & Goes Farthest— 


te" It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of VAN HOUTEN’S CUCUA. 
Please insist upon your grccer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. Put up in 
one-quarter, ene-half and one pound cans.  §@~ If not obtainable, inclose 25 cents to either VAN 
HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade street, New York, or 45 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and a can will be sent 
by mail, z/ you mention this publication. Prepared only by VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp- Holland. 


Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE. 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, Eeaitor. 


Each number contains Mr. Pentecost’s address of the preceding Sunday, delivered in Swift's Hall, 
Orange street, corner of Plane, Newark, N. J., at 11 a.m; Everett Assembly Rooms, corner Bridge 
street and Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn,N. Y., at 3:30 p. m.; Grand Opera House Hall, Twenty-third 
street and Highth avenue, New York, at 8 p. m. 


Motto: ““HEAR THE OFHER: STDE.” 


This magazine advocates Personal Sovereignty in place of State Sovereignty, Voluntary 
Codperation instead of Compulsory Coéperation, the Liberation of the human 
mind from Superstition, and the application of the principles of 
Ethics toward Social Regeneration. 


It is meant alco to be a broad-minded, unsectarian mere pace for the representatives of all p-ases 
of Economic, Ethical, Political, Philescphical. Sociological, and Religious Thought. Orthedox and Lib- 
eral Christians, Spiritualists, Hebrews, Agnostics, Atheists, and Freethinkers of every shade of opinion; 
Protectionists, Free Traders, Single-taxers, Nationalists, Socialists, and Anarchists, advocates of p-ace- 
ful measures of social regeneration and revolutionists, will all be welcomed to its columns with equal 
cordiality, fairness, and respect. 

Some Contributors: 


Edward B:llamy, Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. W. S. Crowe. 
Edgar F- weett, Clinton Furbish, Rev Henrv Frank, 
Wm. Lleyd Garrison, Rabbi G. Gottheil, Helen H. Gardener, 
Laurence Groniund, aR K., Ingalls, Rob rt G. Ingersoll, 
Rev. J. C. Kimball, r. Daniel De Leon, -Dver D. 1 um, 

Harry L. Koopman, George Edgar Montgomery, Edmund Mentgomery, 
Marie Louise, Hon. Frank T. Reid, . W. Sullivan, 

Herr Most, Rev. Minot J. Savage, rof. Wm. G. Sumner. 
William M. Salter, Gen. M. M. Trumbull, Ww. L. Sheldon, 

Benj R. Tucker, Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., Si Slokum, 

tT. B. Wakeman, Victor Yarros, Otto Wettstein, 

James H. West, Rev. R. Heber Newton. A. Van Deusen, 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE YEAR, $2; Stix Montus, $1; THREE Monrtus, 60 CENTs ; SINGLE Coplgs, 
5 Cents. Five new subscriptions or one renewal and four new subscriptions, 
$7.50. To foreign countries in the postal union, one year, $3 


Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing the How to Remit.- Remittances should be sent by 
TWENTIETH CENTURY stopped at the expiration check. draft, express order, or m_ney order, nav- 
of their su*scription should notify usto that effect; able to the Twentieth Century Publishing Com- 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have pany, 4 Warren street, New York. 
it continued. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO, 


HELEN Weston, President. | Frep C. Leususcuer, Treasurer and Secretary. 
t= Address all business communications to the Treasurer, 
4 Warren street, New York City. 


Post-office Box 3774. 


How the Other Half Lives. 


Physical Life of Woman : 


STUDIES AMONG THE TENEMENTS ADVICE Wa ae 


OF NEW YORK. 


| 
| Napheys, A. M., M. D. 
BY JACOB A. RIIS. 


New edition, with the final corrections of the au- 
thor, and a biographical sketch. 436 pages, $1.50. 
This is the most popular work on the subject pub- 
lished. It has had a sale of over 250,000. g 

It is pre-eminently suitable for our daughters. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


DIANA, 


With forty illus'rations from photographs taken by 
the author. 304 large pages, heavy calendered 
paper, fine binding. $2.50. 


This is really a picture of darkest New York; a 
vivid picture of its underworld, and a helpful con- 
sideration of the forces therein at work, and the 
best means ot counteracting them. 


“To the reader who seeks only amusement the 
volume will furnish all that is required; but he 
must be something worse than a cynic who can lay 
it down without falling into serious reflection upon 
the grave questions it raises.’”,—[N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*Itis not only valuable, but interesting. It shows 
with picturesqueness and always with truth,the life 
of the slums and tenements, and it is writ'en with 
a perfect knowledge of all that is said.”~ [N.Y. Sun. 

‘This book has an extraordinary interest. It is, 
with all its revelations, not sensational, simply 
offering in vigorous, humane, and fascinating nar- 
rative the plain truth.”—[B: ooklyn Times. 


CONTAINS 


and Dr. Zugassent’s Wonderful Discovery. 


To read this book is to enter on a new life. 
Sent for 25 cents by 
BURNZ & Co., 
2% Clinton place, New York. 


Best SHORTHAND books for self-instruction. 


Address TweEntTigrTH CENTURY, Send for circulars. 
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Maiden, Wife, and Mother. By George H. 
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Do Your Own Thinking / 


| these days of independent thought and unrestricted freedom of speech, truth is not so easily crushed to earth, nor are 
new ideas whether appertaining to science, art, literature, religion or what not, received with that derision or scorn so 
fe, often conspicuous in the annals of the past. This is happily so, Education is now wide-spread; the number of illiterate 
m persons is found to be smaller every year. The dawn of a new era of intelligence is upon us. The products of the greatest 
minds now active in every department of knowledge are, through the instrumentality of that most wonderful factor 
~ of our modern civilization, the printing press, placed within the reach of all who are wise enough to partake of the 
:<<. bounteous store set before them. First and foremost among the educating influences of the day is the monthly mag- 
Saat azine. With the best literature produced by the greatest authors; with rich illustrations, representing the highest 
_ }talent procur- 
27 able; witha typo- 
graphical beauty 
hat is unexcelled; 
the illustrated 
monthly magazine is 
. if ) 
no longer considered JRAMIRAIIMT, 
a luxury among intel- f Palit My 
ligent people, but is {WAM He 
deemed an absolute [MAAN 
necessity. It fur- Hy 
nishes every month in the year a quantity and 
quality of good reading matter that in point of 
variety and interest is not to be found within 
the covers of any single book that is published. 
There are good reasons for this. The maga- 
zine editor pays the highest prices to novelists, }} 
scientists, statesmen, soldiers, and even kings 
and princes, for the best they can furnish in the } 
literary line. The well-edited magazine be- 
comes an educating influence in the family cir- 
cle, whose importance cannot be over-estimated. 
The children, as they grow up, are attracted by 
its illustrations, and so come in time to havea 
taste for reading. There is always something 
that is new, something that is strange, some- 
thing that is interesting ; and we consider that 
we are doing our readers a positive benefit if we 
are instrumental in placing such a publication 
as is, for example, that most brilliant as well as 
cheapest of the four great monthlies— THE 
COSMOPOLITAN. This phenomenally successful 
periodical is an illustrated magazine of the 
highest class, giving annually 1536 pages by the 
ablest writers, with more than 1300 illustrations 
by clever artists, equal to about four volumes of 
384 pages each. 

The growth of THE CosMOPOLITAN from an 
edition of 16,000 copies in December, 1888, to 
100,000 copies for the present month, is the 
strongest proof of its excellence and popularity 
among all classes of people. 

Formerly it was considered impossible to 
place such a magazine as is THE COSMOPOLITAN 
before the public for less than $4.00 per annum, 
and the predictions were numerous, when the 
price of THE COSMOPOLITAN was fixed at $2.40, 
that it would be impossible for it to survive at 
such a figure. ‘The publisher believed that a 
first-class magazine at the low price of $2.40 
would be quickly appreciated by the public. WW 
His expectations have been more than fulfilled, ; Nk l | 
and the December issue of THE COSMOPOLITAN et 
reached the high water mark of 100,000 copies. ILLUSTRATION FROM STORY ** MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND,” IN 
The list of contributors to THE COSMOPOLITAN THE CHRISTMAS ‘‘ COSMOPOLITAN.” 
isa most notable one. A casual glance at the 
following famous names will convince any one of the truth of this assertion. Chief among the regular contributors are Edward Everett Hale, who 
conducts the department well-known under the caption of ‘‘ Social Problems,” Murat Halstead whose monthly essays in his department, ‘‘ Review of 
Current Events,” are looked for with eagerness by all thoughtful readers, and Elizabeth Bisland, whose special articles on timely topics in foreign 
lands form so distinctive a feature in THE COSMOPOLITAN’S pages. A new department to be added shortly to the other attractions of this magazine 
will be one of literary criticism and review conducted by that well-known /ttérateur, Brander Matthews. Here are a few of the many notable writers 
whose productions have appeared from time to time in THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE : The Queen of Roumania, Ouida, William Waldorf Astor, 
Thos. A. Janvier, Capt. Chas. King, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Cardinal Gibbons, Ijalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Anna Vernon Dorsey, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Moncure D. Conway, Madame Juliette Adam, George Parsons Lathrop, Col. Chas. Chaillé-Long, Henry Cabot Lodge, P. T. Barnum 
Brander Matthews, Thomas Nelson Page, Julian Hawthorne, Lafcadio Hearne, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Grace Greenwood, S. G. W, Benjamin, 
Geo. Edgar Montgomery, and a host of other brilliant and brainy writers. What THe CosMopoLiraN has done in the past is an earnest of what it 
will do in the future. It aims to excell all others, while the price is such that even the poorest can enjoy the richness of its sparkling pages. Why 
not try it for a year? You can obtain THE COSMOPOLITAN and THE TWENTIETH CENTURY both for one year at the remarkably low price of $3.00. 
This is a special offer made only to TWENTIETH CENTURY readers. Do your own thinking about it, but first read the exceptional offer on next page. 
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ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES. 


Tue CosMopouiTAN is literally what the Vew York Times calls it, 
“ At its price, the brightest, most varied and best edited of the 
Magazines.” 

“Tur TWENTIETH CENTURY is the weekly focus for all leading par- 
ticipants in the ferment of modern thought, in religion and social reform. 
Tt is the most fearless and stirring journal of modern times,” 
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“Hiear the Other Side.” 


Editorial. 


The editor ts responstble for no opinions found tn this paper except his own. 


Tue spectacle of the disgraceful antagonism be- 
tween the Parnell and McCarthy factions in Ireland is 
enough to sadden and disgust every one who 


_sympathizes with the Irish poor in their miseries, 


It is the misfortune of the Irish that their lead- 
ers are all ambitious politicians who care every- 
thing for office and power and nothing for the 
freedom of the people. What the Irish people need 
is freedom to occupy land without paying rent to 
landlords. What Parnell and McCarthy and the other 
leaders are striving for is power and perquisites for 
themselves. Neither Parnell nor McCarthy are worth 


fighting for, and yet the Irish will go on starving, . 


making no effort for real freedom, and frantically 
struggling to make one or the other of these men their 
leader. It is a matter of no consequence who leads 
them so long as they are simply led round and round 
in the desert of poverty and misery. If some one 
would offer to lead them out of landlordism, it would 
be worth their while to follow him. 


Tue killing of Sitting Bull put an end to probably 
the most intelligent and certainly one of the bravest 
Indians who ever lived. He was a man of strong char- 
ter and heroic disposition, who was called all sorts of 
vile names because he was on the losing side and in 
order to conceal the injustices of the whites in dealing 
with him. He died as bravely as he had lived—a mag- 
nificent rebel to the last. Such men are rare. When 
they command armies that win, they become splendid 
heroes. When they command armies that lose, they 
are loaded with opprobrious epithets. 


TueErRE is not a single injustice practiced by man 
against man, saving individual physical attacks, that 
is not sanctioned and enforced by the Government. 
Rent, interest, profits, taxes, and religious superstitions 
comprise the fivefold world misfortune, and every one 
of them would cease but for Government by brute 
force. The Government supports every monopoly, and 
attacks every movement toward equity. It can be 
scientifically shown that except in so far as it prevents 
physical invasion, the Government is the source and 
strength of every injustice. The dude and the tramp, 


the rich idler and the pickpocket, the detective and 
the priest, are all creatures of the Government. 

These are facts. 

How can we get rid of the essential curse—the Gov- 
ernment? Thereis but one way. The Government is 
but another name for public opinion. The Govern- 
ment has no power except through public opinion. 
The only way to get rid of the Government is to edu- 
cate the people to understand that it is an evil instead 
of a blessing. Just as fast as they understand this the 
Government will disappear, for people do not perpetu- 
ate known evils. The cessation of the Government 
will be by imperceptible degrees. It was formed by 
custom; it must and can only disappear by custom. 
We shall always have just as much Government as the 
people think they need. By the time they clearly 
understand that they need none they will have none. 
It will have disappeared. 


Tue “Jewish Exponent,” of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, on December 19, published an admirable letter 
from Cardinal Gibbons, in which he said:— 

Every friend of humanity must deplore the systematic persecu- 
tion of the Jewsin Russia. For my part I cannot well conceive 
how Christians can entertain other than kind sentiments toward 
the Hebrew race, when I consider how much we are indebted to 
them. We have from them the inspired volume of the Old Testa-: 
ment, which has been the consolation in all ages to devont souls. 
Christ, our Lord, the founder of our religion, his blessed mother, 
as well as the apostles, were all Jews according tothe flesh. These 
facts attach me strongly to the Jewish race. 

This is avery sensible view of the question to take. 
Judaism is the root from which Christianity sprang. 
For a Christian to hate a Jew is, in a sense, asif a child 
should hate its parent. 

In an interview the cardinal said other sensible 
things. For example :— 

No race or people can be exterminated by persecution. 

This is not exactly true, as the history of the French 
Huguenots and American Indians will show, but the 
cardinal meant that persecution is always unwise and 
generally unsuccessful in suppressing the objects of it. 
This is a good thing for a Roman Catholic cardinal to 
know. His church has not always acted on that 
knowledge. 

The cardinal also said:— 

It is not by coercion that men are converted, but by an appeal to 
their consciences. 

Very true. It might also be added that it is not by 
coercion that men are made good citizens, but by a ces- 
sation of injustice on the part of the Government and 
an appeal to each individual sense of justice. 


The august churchman seems to have a fine opinion 
of these United States. He said:— 
The United States furnishes the world with the most beautiful 
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example of religious toleration by giving the amplest liberty to 
all, without interfering with any creed. This country protects all 
religions alike, without trenching upon the conscience of any indi- 
vidual. 

Theoretically this is true, but recent eeimiples show 
that if a Mormon or a Spiritualist happens to find him- 
self on trial before a judge or jury, he is very apt to 
lose. his. case, through the mental bias of his judges 
against his religion. 

Not only is it true that this Government “ protects 
all religions alike,” but.it protects them far too much, 
by leaving the property. of the various religious cor- 
porations untaxed while all other private property is 
taxed, ..This interferes with the natural movements of 
society which determine the survival of the fittest, by 
hindering free competition between the Church and 
the forces that antagonize the Church. By accepting 
such. Government protection and. favor, the Church 
confesses her inability, even with the help of God, to 
compete with the agencies that, in spite of the Govern- 
ment petting she gets, are undermining her founda- 
tions, 

Hear the cardinal still further :— 

I express the ardent hope that all nations, through their. govern- 
ments, will become more and more tolerant. in matters. of. religion, 
just as we are in this country; that they will take these United 
States as their guide, where all men—standing equalin the sight of 
God—are equal before the law. 

In this country all men are theoretically equal be- 
fore the law, but in practice they are notoriously not. 
The actions of law courts extends numberless favors 
to the rich that the poor do not enjoy. The mere fact 
that going to law is expensive gives favor to the rich 
as against the poor. It is well for us to join the cardi- 
nal in his spread-eagleism to the extent of being thank- 
ful that public opinion will not permit the State or the 
Church to interfere with our religious liberty, but it is 
also well for us to carefully discriminate between the 
theory and the practice of the Government in this as 
in all regards. The State and the Church are alto- 
gether lovely in theory, but they are entirely other- 
wise in practice. No one would think, to hear the fore- 
going gentle purrings of the American cardinal, that 
he represents a creature that knows how to scratch 
and bite; but he does. 


Dr. Joun C. Wyman, of Brooklyn, writes as fol- 
lows :— 

Several times have been on the point of asking you to state in 

your paper what you would deem satisfactory evidence of ‘‘ con- 
scious, personal, human existence after death ;” and also what you 
mean by the word ‘‘ human” as inserted in your statement of be- 
lief.’ Certainly the spiritual conditions of life in the unseen spheres 
are quite decidedly different from such “ human” environments 
and conditions as ‘obtain with us mortals living: on this material 
_earth. If you choose to make such statement in the TweEntTieTH 
CrnTurRY, then ‘‘ the spirit’ may ‘‘ move”’'us to endeavor to satisfy 
an honest desire on your part to know. ‘‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth” concerning these vastly impor- 
tant matters. 

As we are incapable of receiving any impressions 
except through the senses, satisfactory evidence of 
“conscious, personal, human existence after death ” 


would be the indubitable appearance and identification 
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_of some one known to have lived and known to be dead. 


I can imagine no proof of continued life and identity 
after death but the actual “ materialization” of the 
“spirit” of some human being under conditions which 
admit of the most exhaustive investigation. 

What I mean by “human existence after death” is 
the retention of the memory of this life, the preser- 
vation of one’s identity. There is no doubt that we 
shall continue to exist after death. The only question 
is whether we will continue in such a form that our 
present consciousness will be retained. Will I know 
who I am after lam dead? I think there is no proof 
that I will. I believe I willnot. I think that my 
present consciousness is inseparable from the form of 
the matter of which my brain is composed, and that 
when the form of my brain matter shall have been 


changed my consciousness will have ceased or been 


transmuted into some other kind of motion or energy. 


A FEw weeks ago, in San Francisco, a wife was trans- 
ferred from one husband to another in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. The first husband was an editor; the 


second a business man, and the editor’s friend. The © 


wife told the editor that she loved his friend. She 
then secured a divorce from him, with his approval, 
and married the business man. The editor attended 
the wedding. The entire affair was conducted without 


publicity and without disturbing the friendly relations 


existing between the trio. 

Was not this a much better arrangement than if the 
editor had shot the business man or his wife to vindi- 
cate his tarnished honor? Was it not much better than 
for the woman to have gone on living in misery with 
aman whom she did not love? And was it not wise 


and beautiful for the three to continue their friendship 


under the circumstances ? 
This decent, quiet, honorable solution of a domestic 
problem was possible only because the editor was too 


large-minded to be troubled by jealousy. One flash of © 


jealousy would probably have resulted in misery, 
scandal, and possibly murder. Where there is jealousy 
there is no love; there is only exceedingly small and 
ignoble vanity. Jealousy and love, jealousy and large- 
ness of mind, cannot exist in the same person at the 
same time; wha jealousy and happiness cannot. exist in 
the same Hotisetiold atthe same time. 

The foregoing views do not accord with the Std 
fashioned romantic notions of love and marriage, but 
they are true, and if they ‘were generally adopted 
much unhappiness would be escaped. The old roman- 
tic notions of love and marriage have caused almost 


as much bloodshed and misery as religion, and to get — 


rid of them would be great gain. Ci nbe-O%; P; 


Character is the diamond, that scratches every y other 


stone.—[Bartol. fot quid 399 .Dinow sradt to 


Trust that man in nothing who has not a conscience 


in everything — [Sterne, 


All that is human must retrograde i ao it do 3 not sadn 2 
vance.—|[Gibbon. bk o-mgigaerts 
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Contributed. 


Articles of more than 1,200 words are liable to be rejected. 


QUESTIONING Ss 
BY NANNIE NUTT. 


Whence and whither, soul of mine! 
In thy passage through the Eternal 
Art thou stranded on our planet? 
Only caught as on a reef 
In the boundless reach of ocean, 

- Wilt thou cross it and speed onward 

Passing other starry islets, 

Sometimes sweeping safely by them, 
Sometimes, drawn in by the current— 
Carried landward by the breakers— 
Time which is the undulation 
Stirred on the infinite calm 
When ’tis broken by the finite? 
Oh, my soul! wonderful and fearful art thou, 
With thy destiny unguessed. 
Is this life-a shrouding for thee, 
Wrapping thy immortal essence 
In a veil we call the senses— 
Though obscuring all sense— 
Isolating individual, from the universal spirit ? 
Or is life the only province 
That the soul can call its own? 


Is it tossed up like a bubble, 

Free, self-centred in identity complete, 
Circling all alone its orbit, 

Iridescent in the sunlight, 

a : As it separates all the elements of truth? 
Only flashing for an instant, 

Then returning, iost to individual life, 
With its present, past, and future 
Lost forever in the Eternal ; 

In the cireumambient Ever ; 

In the shoreless Universal ; 

In the infinite ‘‘I am!” 


se V.< 


; vi Life and death are undulations: 
Do they find their equilibrium 
In the soul’s annihilation 

Or in everlasting life? 


Are the spirit’s aspirations 

Like the instincts of the birds 

That in winter lures them homeward.) 

To the bright shores whence they come, 

Or are they the downward fluttering 

Of its tired, drooping pinions 

Toward the bosom of the earth 

Whence the storm of being tossed it? 
Sanibel, Fla. 
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‘— THE MATRIARCHATE; OR, WOMAN IN THE 
: ¥ PAST. 

Bat 5, 

Seer BY MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, 


_ Within the last few decades the knowledge of 
- past history has rapidly increased, the condition of 
_ peoples’ ancient laws, customs, and habits, the religion 
_ of early periods, the State in its orders and grades of 
severity, its laws of property, the relative status of 
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men, women, and children in the family, have all been 
investigated and a new basis discovered. Never has 
exploration been so energetically pursued or long lost 
treasures so fully given to the world. Ancient cities 
have been forced to reveal their secrets, lost modes of 
writing deciphered, and olden myths placed upon 
truthful foundations. Egypt has given up her treas- 
ures to the world, papyri buried. 4,000 and more years 
in the folds of bandage-enveloped mummies have been 
read, the brick libraries of Assyria unearthed, and the 
lost civilization of Chaldea and Babylon given to the 
world. Even the ancient Aztec language has found an 
interpreter, while “Darkest Africa” has been unveiled 
to the light. The new science of philology has un- 
folded to us the early history of peoples so thoroughly 
lost that no other monument of their past remains, 

Aside from general historical facts we are thus learn- 
ing the evolution of morality, finding to our amaze- 
ment that no absolute standard exists, but morality is 
relative, depending upon the general condition of. so- 
ciety, and what is looked upon as right in one age of 
the world is regarded as wrong in a preceding or suc- 
ceeding one. So thoroughly is Herbert Spencer aware 
of this fact that he declares all his studies have had but 
one end in view, the establishment of a scientific basis 
of morality. 

The present age regarding the family as the base 
upon which all else rests, its primitive condition has 
evoked much interest. Persons unacquainted with the 
present phase of historical knowledge assume that 
woman’s place in the family has always been that of 
an inferior and dependent ; man’s that of a superior 
and ruler. But this is not true either of the family, of 
the State, or in religion. The earliest phase of family 
life was entirely dependent upon woman; she was the 
principal factor in it, man having no place whatsoever 
except as son or dependent. The mother was one 
through whom blood relationship ran, not alone in the 
family, but the tribe was united through her. Social, 
political, and religious life were all in harmony with 
the ideaof woman as the primal power.. The matriarch- 
ate existed long before the patriarchate ; the mother 
was  truler in family and tribe, in State and Church, 
through long centuries where the father was unknown. 
Mother and children constituted the family, woman 
gave laws to the State, and in all early religions when 
a goddess and god are mentioned it was mother and 
son, the mother ever holding superior position. We 
find. traces of this old cult in the adoration given the 
Virgin Mary, her supposed influence over her son, and 
in the dogma of immaculate conception so recently 
promulgated as a vital tenet of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Except as a son and an inferior, man was 
not anciently recognized in either of those great insti- 
tutions, family, Church, State; a father or a husband, 
as such, had no place in either the social or religious 
scheme. 

Every part of the world gives us evidence to-day of 
these ancient customs; reminiscences of the matri- 
archate everywhere abound. In Africa, Livingstone 
found. tribes swearing by the mother, tracing de- 
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scent through her. Marco Polo found similar cus- 
toms in his voyages of exploration; it is the same 
with the Indians of our continent, not alone of the Pacific 
coast, as Herbert Bancroft shows, but Eastern writers 
upon Indian customs note the same thing. The 
Iroquois, the most formidable confederacy existing east 
of the Mississippi at the discovery of America, traced 
their descent in the female line. Upon the Iroquois 
system of government, that of the United States is 
based, and thus our country has given unwitting rec- 
ognition of the wisdom of the matriarchate. 

Nor is mother-rule discernible only among the less 
civilized people. Theancient Lycians thus traced their 
descent, as also did the ancient Egyptians, whom we 
recognize as the wisest nation of antiquity. In Egypt 
the throne descended in the female line. The curi- 
ous story of Moses as related in the Bible and by Jo- 
sephus was due to this Egyptian custom. Thermuthis, 
the King’s daughter, who saved him, presented the 
child to her father as her adopted son and heir to the 
throne, and until grown to manhood had power to pro- 
tect him from the machinations of the wily high priest 
who sought his life. The Portuguese found the ma- 
triarchate fully extant in Malabena 300 years since, and 
were not more surprised at this social system than at 
the high state of the arts, the wealth of the people, and 
the general peace and harmony prevalent. In fact, 
these are the notable results of mother-rule every- 
where. Bachofen, the celebrated Swiss jurist, who has 
made the matriarchate a subject of much study, and 
whose work, “ Mutterrecht,” is a recognized authority, 
declares that gynecocracy, or the rule of mothers and 
daughters, the matriarchate, was everywhere notable 
for the justice and peace which prevailed. Infants 
were not destroyed, no daughter was forced into an 
uncongenial relation, the arts and sciences flourished, 
and peace was maintained. 

Tylor, “ Primitive Culture ;’’ Lubbock, “ Pre-Historic 
Times and Origin of Civilization,” and numerous other 
investigators agree ‘with Bachofen in thestatement that 
in primitive society the family, the State, the Church, 
were all under woman’s control; that society started, 
in fact, under the absolute power and authority of 
woman. In an able article on ethnology, Dr. Th. 
Achelis says: “The complete agreement of accounts 
of tribes bearing no relationship to one another no 
longer leaves it a matter of doubt that blood relation- 
ship through a common mother must take the place 
of the patriarchal family as the fundamental form of 
development.” “In process of time society degenerated, 
the golden age died, bronze and iron took its place, and 
the patriarchate arose. As soon as man was received 
into the family as a permanent factor, the rule of 
peace and justice was overthrown. ew forms of gov- 
ernment were promulgated ; woman’s inferiority and 
incapacity were sedulously taught; the theory of a 
male personal God and new systems of religion in the 
interests of force and authority were invented; wars, 
family discord, infanticide, polygamy, sale of daugh- 
ters and kindred wrongs, not only became common, 
but were assumed to be the normal condition of hu- 


-women, and its laws far exceeded in wisdom those of its 
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manity. Woman is taught that to Christianity alone 
is amelioration of her slavish condition under patri- — 
archal rule due. But this assertion can easily be con- 
troverted. Under Christian teaching the wifehas no 
rights in the family that the husband is bound to re- 
spect. Neither her person, her property, nor her chil- 
dren are under her control, and divorce for any cause 
is forbidden. Where Ghanee in these respects have 
been effected, it has been of modern date and accom- 
plished under opposition of the Church. 

Before the introduction of Christianity many im- 
provements in her condition had been effected. The 
Amazons, of whom all nations give trace and to whose ~ 
existence Humboldt gave credence, had broken from 
domineering patriarchal rule, founding the first re- 
public known under that system. The famous temple 
of Delphi, one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world, its first priestess an Egyptian woman, had i 
been founded by them, (It may interest some readers 
to know that the United States has just secured per- 
mission to explore the ancient siteof thistemple.) Be- 
fore the Athens of modern history a prior city of that 
name stood upon the same ground. It was founded by © 


boasted successor. The law of the Twelve Tables long 
prior to Rome recognized the right of woman to re-_ 
pudiation in marriage, and before the Christian era 
Roman civilization had secured the almost entire per- 
sonal and proprietary freedom of woman in that rela- 
tion—a freedom never since equaled in Christian lands. 
“Our laws,” says Herbert Spencer, speaking of Eng- 
land, “were made for man, and not for woman, only as 
she isin his keeping.” A “masterless woman,” in that 
country for many hundred years, was under control of 
a magistrate, and between the ages of eleven and forty 
could be bound out to work. But this mastership of 
man is not the normal condition of the human race; it 
is not even a settled principle of evolution, but is one 
of those offshoots due to the gross material state of the 
world at the present time and for centuries back. 


WOMAN’ S REPUBLIC. 


BY LUCY A. RAMSDEN, 


Looking backward to the beginning, we read :— 

And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our like- — 
ness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth on the earth. 

“Governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” If this principle is true in the 
sphere of politics, which is the sphere of political 
fatherhood, why is it not equally true in the sphere o 
religion, which is the sphere of spiritual motherhood 
Hence to those sisters who are so much concerne 
about woman’s rights in the sphere of politics, I woulc 
suggest the question: What about woman’s rights i 
the sphere of religion? If taxation without representa 
tion in the sphere of politics is injustice to woman 
why is not taxation without representation in th 
sphere of religion equally an injustice toher? - 


x 
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If because of the injustice of taxation without rep- 


resentation in the sphere of politics the fathers of the 


nation had a right to resolve themselves into the 
United States of America, and declaring their inde- 
pendence of the king, then organize themselves into a 
republic in the sphere of politics, of which republic 
men alone should become citizens, then why, for the 


' same injustice of taxation without representation in 


the sphere of religion, have not the mothers of the 
nation an equal right to resolve themselves into the 
United Church of America, and, declaring their inde- 
pendence of the priest, then organize themselves into 
a republic in the sphere of religion, of which republic 
women alone shall become citizens? Why not? 
Looking backward we read: “So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him, 
male and female created he them.” As God created 
the race male and female, then it follows that an indi- 


vidual man implies an individual woman. Collective 


manhood implies collective womanhood. If the term 
“State” isa masculine term that signifies collective 


- manhood, why is not the term “Church” a feminine 


term that signifies collective womanhood? If it would 
bea violation of the law of fitness in the use of lan- 
guage for an organization of women, the W.C. T. U., 
for instance, who do not recognize men in any place of 
authority in their organization, to call themselves a 


as “State,” then why is it not equally a violation of the 


law of fitness in the use of language, when an organi- 
“zation of men, the Protestant clergy for instance, who 


do not recognize women in any place of authority in 
' their organization, to call themselves a “Church”? 


Looking backward to the years before the Revolu- 
tion, we can now see that all those attempts at Colon- 
ial government were, collectively speaking, but the 
germ from which in time developed the United States 


- of America of the then future, otherwise man’s re- 
_ public. 


Looking forward—“ Coming events cast their shad- 
ows before”—what is the coming event that is now cast- 
ing its shadow before it? It is woman’s spiritual 
birth, or in the language of to-day, her development 
into the knowledge that God, having created the 
race on the basis of equality of the sexes, then gave 
them, not him, dominion over all the earth. 

Looking forward, who can say that those organiza- 
tions of women, national and otherwise, which are 
now the order of the day, are not, collectively speak- 
ing, the germ from which in time will develop the 
“United Church of America” of the future, other- 
wise woman’s republic? 

Then, with collective manhood as the “State,” and 
the father of the nation presiding in the sphere of 


_ politics, which is man’s sphere, and with collective 
. ‘womanhood as the “Church,” and the mother of the 


nation presiding in the sphere of religion, which is 


__ woman’s sphere, there shall at last be established in 
- the world that national equality of the sexes, which 
_ God evidently ordained when, “In the beginning he 
created them, male and female, and gave them domin- 


ion... overall the earth.” 
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What will be the next phase of national develop- 
ment? What can it be but the joining together of 
these two republics? Thus, in a national sense, 
“They twain shall become one.” Will not this national 
joining together be the marriage of the lamb, in 
other words the true union of Church and State? 
Who is the lamb? The laborer. For the laborer has 
been a “lamb slain from the foundation of the world, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so has he 
opened not his mouth.” 

Looking backward across the ages, what has every 
change in political dynasties been but a change of po- 
litical masters for the laborer, he having been but a 
“hewer of wood and drawer of water” forthem all? But 


this “lamb,” the laborer, is destined to become king of 


kings and lord of lords. “And his wife hath made 
herself ready.” Who will be the “wife” at that na- 
tional marriage, that marriage of the lamb? Not the 
priestly caste, who have ever schemed to bring about 
the union of Church and State, so that they might rule 
over the State and keep him in subjection; but col- 
lective womanhood as the Church. 

Looking backward across the ages, what has every 
change in religious dynasties been but a change of 
priestly masters for woman; she having been but a 
serving Martha, and far too often a keeper of hidden 
nests for the priests of all religions? 

‘“‘Order is heaven’s first law.” As in the sphere of 
politics kings must step down and out, so that man 
may come to his own, so in the sphere of religion, 
priests must step down and out, so that woman may 
come to her own. Thus shall each go unto their “own 
place,” man to his place in the sphere of politics and 
do his law-making there—woman to her place in 
sphere of religion and do her law-making there; and 
thus fulfill the divine law of order. 

In the fulness of time, collective womanhood, as the 
Church, spiritually born into the knowledge of her 
God-given right, to rule over her own body, the Church 
organization, shall take her place in the world as the 
mother of the nations, Theneternal vigilance will no 
longer be the price that the world must pay for liberty. 
Liberty will no longer be a myth, a feeble goddess 
mocking the hopes of the human race, for woman, as 
the spiritual mother of the world, will be the living 
embodiment on the earth of the divine principle of 
liberty. 

_“ Behold, I make all things new.” 

Dansville, N. Y. 


AMERICA OF TODAY. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH A, BRYANT, 


We are plunged into a sea of national anarchy. We 
have a country the richest on the globe. A country 
rich in agricultural resources, with millions left of un- 
claimed acres. Weare rich in the products of a tem- 
perate and ofa tropic zone. Rich in wealth of mines 
of gold, of silver, of copper, and of coal. Rich in the 
diffusion of universal education, with none so poor 
he may not become rich, none so humble he may not 
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aspire to the highest office in the gift of the people. 
As a people we are untrammeled by social or legal 
disabilities. A people so blessed snout be the happi- 
est nation on the earth. 

Why then is it not? 

For twenty years the destiny of our Eonbtry has 
been allied to that of a class grown rich on the spoils 
of war. The gradual consolidation in the hands of the 
dominant party of the wealth and the political power 
of the country finds us at the dawn of our second cen- 
tury of independence an enslaved people. The African 
no longer is in bondage, but the white man of America 
clanks the fetters of a bondage more cruel and des- 
potic than ever flogged a slave or sold him from the 
b'ock. 

The enslaved negro was held as property. His labor, 
the main factor in the aggregation of wealth, gave to 
his person commercial value. His health, his per- 
petuity, appealed to the self-interest of his master. His 
life was guarded, his interests protected. But the 
white slave who has largely taken the place once held 
by him, has no guardian.. No value attaches to his 
existence. Infirmity or death makesa gap a horde 
stand ready to fill. 

Labor is denied its rights, refused its privileges. 
Justice finds no place in the vocabulary of wealth. 
That octopus, corporate power, fastens its thirsty ten- 
tacles upon its heart only to cast the drained carcass 
from out its sight to seek new prey. Hedged by every 
device that consolidated wealth and legislative power 
can summon, it forbids to labor the exercise of those 
privileges—inherent rights—upon which itself has 
riveted its greedy hands—that of self-protection in or- 
ganization. Syndicates that exist solely by virtue of 
the will of the people arraign themselves against the 
power that creates, or by whose sufferance they are per- 
mitted to live. 

Labor, either protesting or supplicating, is black- 
listed, and citizens armed to coerce and intimidate. 
The arrogance of wealth is supreme and remains un- 
checked. Defiant of the will of the people, Congress 
imposes laws subversant of constitutional rights and 
inimical to the welfare of the nation. Centralized 
power at the seat of Government grows daily, and 
treasonable utterances pass unrebuked by people or 
president. Save despotic Russia, no autocrat today 
exercises the power that marks our national legis- 
lature. Established rules of procedure in the House 
are boidly set aside. Law and precedent are terms 
relegated to obscurity. Republican members under 
Republican sway are forced into revolt toward the 
power they have placed over themselves, or yield al- 
legiance to measures obnoxious and impolitic. In- 
fraction of the constitution is frequent, and funda- 
mental principles of government are trampled under 
foot. The right to offer amendments, the constitu- 
tional right of every member of the House, has been 
taken away. Bills of the greatest importance, affect- 
ing the general interests of the people, are passed with- 
out full reading. The bill to organize the territorial 
government of Oklahoma consisted of forty-eight sec- 
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tions, and of these but twenty-four were read. The ob- 
noxious tariff bill received but partial reading, while nu- 
merous amendments were in waiting. The bill to reor- 
ganize the judiciary system of the United States was 
passed under a resolution that admitted but a brief 
space for debate. The House was wholly in the hands 
of unscrupulous committees, willing tools of despotic 
masters. The House availed itself of the absence of a 
quorum to unseat Democratic members. It legislated 
mining camps into the Union as states in order to aug- 
ment Republican members. ‘It excluded other terri- 
tories of larger population, because they carried Demo- 
cratic majorities. In every manner power was su- 
preme—rule and right ignored, and demagogism 
reigned absolute. Congress conferred upon the presi- 
dent powers hitherto unknown—the right to impose 
and remit duties upon the necessaries of life. It 
squandered the people’s money, depleted the national 
treasury in order to secure to itself the purchased sup- 
port of beneficiaries. But the crime of crimes was 
that of the passage of the infamous tariff in the in- 
terests of the rich grown richer at the cost to the poor 
of the necessaries of life. It endangered our foreign 
commercial interests. The policy of the United States 
should be to encourage and extend commercial inter- 
change with foreign powers. The Force bill, rightfully 
named, threatened the disfranchisement of all in the 
south opposed to the present governmental policy. — 

Nor does this catalogue complete the schedule of 
wrongs against the people and their rights. Govern- 
ment placed at the head of the census, a position of 
greater magnitude than that of president, a man who 
for years had been the paid hireling of monopolies, and 
who by them was sent abroad to write up the miseries 
of impoverished Ireland—a warning to low-tariff senti- 
ment. Possibly he may ride safely the storm of indig- 
nation which manipulated census returns have wrought, 
but the storm will be appeased only when Congress, in 
response to the people’s demand, orders a recount. 
The people in the late election have proved themselves 
to be fully alive to the ou that threaten their eee 
chise. 

Republic America exists today but i in name. Thought: 
ful minds regard the present outlook with dismay. | 
The people will not forever submit to the abrogation 
of rights solong enjoyed. Unless the present Congress, 
warned by the trumpet tones of the people speaking 
through the ballot, does not hasten to restore stolen 
privileges, franchises annulled, there will, there must 
come a conflict that will either transform republic 
America into a despotism, absolute and impregnable, 
or it will prove the turning point to restore to the 
people liberties wrested by illegal usurpation of power. 

Evidence is not wanting that traitorous hearts have 
in view the destruction of our republic. The New 
York “Tribune,” an organ of the Government, ap- 
proaches the subject in the following quotation io 


its columns :— : 
It is astonishing, yea, startling, the extent to which faith prevails | x 
in our money circles that we onght to have a king. i 2 


By this is not meant a limited monarchy and a repre: 


- 
Inmet ~ 
ey. 


+ 


. turned to peaceful evolution. 
evolutionary process can and may te found in the 
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sentative parliament, but the elevation of a throne 
_ based upon the consolidated wealth of individuals. 


We need a strong central Government. The wealth of the coun- 


_ try has to bear the burden of Government, and shall control it. 


This is the utterance of a California Senator, and 


the wealth to which he thus refers, and upon which 


he bases his claim to institute an autocratic hierarchy, 


_is the product not of millionaires, but of the labor of 
those he would thrust out from the ballot box,and put 


under his heel. 

The establishment of this “strong, central Govern- 
ment,” bulwarked by millionaires, is the purpose of the 
plutocrats. In Congress, in the custom house, in the 
army, the navy, at the polls, everywhere, safeguards 


are erected to protect and defend corporations, rail- 


roads, bondholders at a cost to the people beyond com- 
putation. 

That the country is secretly and silently being placed 
on a war footing is evident to the careful observer. It 
is plainly said in the report of the war department to 
those who read between the lines. The construction 
of the magnificent war ships, now the pride and ad- 


_miration of the people, may be designed to play a 


deadly part in the conflict wealth will precipitate ere 
long. Money rules. The purchasing power of gold is 
unlimited. It controls legislation and dominates our 
courts of in-justice. Congress no longer remains a 
representative body. It is but an auction block that 


knocks down to the highest bidder. 


“This has been a good year for banks,” says the 
commercial reporter. The evidence of this truth is 
found in the mortgaged farms going under the ham- 


mer, of bankrupts, of ruined men hurrying to self- 


destruction. 

Will the force of arms alone combat, the encroach- 
ment of the threatened centralization of power ? 

Then who can foretell the destiny of our unhappy 
country? The threatened crisis can be met only by 
the people themselves, and pending revolution be 
This transforming 


silent, governing power of industrial solidarity. 
Improved social and political conditions can only be 
reached through combined effort on the part of the in- 


- dustrial world. The salvation of our country rests in 


the hands of the toilers. They alone can successfully 
meet and conquer antagonizing forces rapidly march- 
ing toward culmination. In this crisis, with every 


destructive force hurrying on our destiny, with busi- 


ness methods ‘equally destructive as Government 


_ policy ; while lawless competition remains the law of 
_ trade and neighbor preys on neighbor, the imperative 


duty of the social and industrial reformer cannot be 


_ ignored. A propaganda work must be inaugurated 
that will serve to enlighten the public mind and bring 

_ into active play that higher law of civilization em- 
_ bodied in codperative industry. 


York, Me. 


Commend me to the man that with a thick hide and 


% “solid forehead can stand bluff against plain matter- of- 
: fact. aah Bentley. 
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A WOMANS DOUBTS. 


BY MINNA WARREN HALE, 


Well may we allask, “ Whither ?” as we face the grow- 
ing restlessness of the thinking world. So many of 
the strong minds, the bright intellects, of the nine- 
teenth century, have thoroughly and painfully deter- 
mined that they cannot accept the whole, part, or any 
of the accepted beliefs in Christianity, that we must 
ponder on the cause that produces this effect. 

We have to face a terrible problem. Never have 
reason and matter-of-fact had more faithful disciples. 
Never has science had so many earnest students. 
Never has literature had such careful readers and 
thinkers. Literature, science, and reason are leaders 
we cannot despise, and the present thoughts we would 
sometimes banish—if we could. The mind unham- 
pered by bigotry or prejudice views a subject from all 
sides ; and, if doubts once arise, the more advanced the 
intellect the more terrible the struggle. 

Centuries of believing ancestors,—strongest of all, 
even a mother’s teachings, cannot hold us back. The 
prayers said at mother’s knee, the Bible stories told in 
her sweet voice, are only silken threads holding us to 
a faith that each reasoning faculty helps to weaken, 
until, God help us! the thread breaks. 

If we could only accept all, without a question, how 
much happier the world would be? 

Even the greatest doubter, the firmest skeptic, must 
recognize the life of the man Christ as a perfect one. 
If it were possible to follow the example of his life 
and teachings, we would be little lower than the 
angels. This conceded, the contrast is all the more 
terrible as we turn to the God of the Old Testament. 
Inspiring vengeance ; teaching angers, wars, revenges; 
encouraging battle, murder and sudden death ; inciting 
to treachery, and punishing both betrayerand betrayed. 
“A jealous God!” -A God revenging himself on all 
those who do not put their trust in him, is entirely 
foreign to the teachings of the gentle Jesus. 

Said an octogenarian to me, not long since,—a man 
well known to his country for his honest, upright life, 
filled with good deeds of which the world never heard, 
—who gave to the needy and distressed all he could of 
Sympathy and help,—said the dear old man; 

“If I were required to paint my ideal of a devil, I 
could take no more terrible figure than the Calvinistic 
idea of God.” 

Viewing God, with all the attributes that Jonathan 
Edwards ascribes to him,—this Immortal, just and 
awful, who will hold the unfortunate sinner suspended, 
like a spider, over the mouth of hell,—is it any wonder 
that so many turn away from him in horror, murmur- 
ing, “ Where is the mercy, the loving kindness ?” 

Does any parent feel that the Old Testament isa 
book that they can place in the hands of their innocent 
children with perfect safety? Do they feel that its 
lessons are worthy of copying? That its teachings 
are fit for their tender, receptive minds? That life is 
presented in its best, most loving phase? 
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‘If “right is eternally right,” why do the teachers and 
believers concede so much to public opinion, to mental 
growth and research? Every half century a branch is 
broken off from the old tree; it may be because the 
branch is dead, but it often seems to be dispensed 
with because it is in the way. The burning of here- 
tics disappeared ; the ostracism of differing sects passed 
away ; the destruction of witches is a thing of the past ; 
the Calvinist’s hell is destroyed; the creation of the 
world is a fable. With so much of the old faith that is 
declared to be mythical or mystical, with every creed 
and sect having so many convincing proofs of its own 
infallibility, how can we unscholarly women sift the 
mass to see, if perchance, there is amy wheat among 
all this chaff? 

Cranford, N. J. 


The Address. 


FATHER IGNATIUS, THE SELF-MADE 
MONE. 


By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY, DE€EMBER 21, 1899. 


I presume that you all know whom I mean when I 
speak of Father Ignatius. You must all have read or 
heard of him. He is a monk of the church of England 
who is conducting what is called a mission in this 
country. He has been on this side of the Atlantic for 
several months, preaching the gospel for the purpose 
of saving souls, and gathering money to help support 
his monastery in Wales. He has beén preaching after- 
noons and evenings in New York for three weeks, and 
the papers have made him an object of prominence by 
reporting his sermons and describing his meetings and 
methods at considerable length. I have carefully read 
these reports, and last Tuesday I went to hear him ex- 
plain why he became a monk. 

In his lecture he made no allusions to his personal 
history. He merely developed an argument to justify 
his monastic life. I can tell you in a few words all of 
his history that it is necessary to know in order to fol- 
low me in what I shall say. 

He was a clergyman in the English church. Like 
the rest of us, he had an ordinary name, I have for- 
gotten what it was, but that is of no consequence. If 
he could afford to renounce it, we can afford to forget 
it, or never know it. 

About twenty-seven years ago he began to desire to 
be a monk. There were no orders of monks in the 
English church, and he did not wish to go into the 
Roman Catholic church, and so there was nothing for 
him to do but to become a monk on his own hook. 
That he did. He says his decision was finally made 
under the influence of a woman, who told him this 
was what he should do. 

He adopted the rules of St. Benedict, the famous 
founder of monasticism in the western world, who died 
in 543. The woman who led him into monasticism gave 
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him a little house in Wales, and there he went into 
seclusion. He succeeded in gathering about him some 
young enthusiasts—men and women—and became the 
founder of the Benedictines in the English church. 
The little house in Wales has become Llanthony Abbey, 
and there these English monks and nuns live the greater 
part of their time. The Abbey is not rich nor pros- 
perous. Part of the time of Father Ignatius and others — 
is spent in conducting missions, such as the present 
one, during which they mingle with the world’s people, 
preaching the gospel and collecting money. . 

The rule of St. Benedict, under which they live, re- 
quires them to take a vow of poverty which prohibits 
them as individuals from owning any property, to live 
virgin or celibate lives, to be absolutely obedient to 
God and their spiritual superiors, to be industrious, 
and not to laugh. This latter rule, however, does not 
prevent Father Ignatius from making his audience 
laugh, for at times he is quite humorous. The day I 
heard him he told a funny story about the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and her son. 

The papers have described Father Iguatine as being 
gaunt and spare in form, as if he were half starved 
from fasting and worn with holy vigils. But this is 
not true. Heis quite plump and rosy. If it were not 
for his monkish garments, he would look like any other 
rather handsome, well-fed Englishman. He wears a 
monk’s gown and hood, not altogether unlike a lady’s 
waterproof coat. This gown is bound at the waist with © 
a cord, from which depends a rosary, a string of beads, 
and a cross to which is attached a silver Christ in the 
attitude of crucifixion. As the monk is very animated 
when he speaks, moving his body in a sprightly way, | 
this crucifix is constantly flapped about in amanner 
that struck me as being rather profane. . 

The monk wears sandals on his otherwise bare feet, 
and the tonsure; that is, there is a ring of iron grey 
hair about an inch wide and an inch long around the 
crown on his head, but in the language of the old song, 
“there is no hair on the top of his head in the place 
where the hair ought to grow.” 

If I have seemed to indulge in a little, I trust harm- 
less and I know good natured, levity in thus describing 
the appearance of Father Ignatius, it is only because 
the gown, the bare feet, and the shaved head do not — 
impress me with awe or reverence. Garments do not 
make the man, whether he is a monk, a dude, or a beg- 
gar. Father Ignatius is no better and no worse be- ~ 
cause he dresses in a gown instead of trousers,and goes _ 
barefoot, and shaves the top of his head. a 

The man o’ independent mind 
~ Can look and laugh at a’ that! - 

But when I think of the man in the gown and under 
the shaved head I am not disposed to levity. Father 
Ignatius impressed me as being entirely free from cant 
He was simple, straightforward, and earnest. I believe 
he is sincere. He says he became a monk because he 
had a direct call from the Holy Ghost, and I believe © 
that he believes what he says. I do not think the Holy — 
Ghost ever spoke to him, but I think that he thinks it 
did. 
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He is an entirely different sort of man from those 
preachers who are manufactured in theological semi- 
naries, and who go to the church that offers them the 
highest salary, and preach a gospel that they believe 
will not offend the persons who pay them to explain 
away the truth and make Jesus Christ mean the exact 
reverse of what he said. 

Father Ignatius read in the New Testament: ‘Blessed 
are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” “And 
every one that hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or children, or lands for my name’s 
sake, shall receive a hundredfold and shall inherit eter- 
nal life.” He read these passages, he believed them to 
be the words of God, and he acted on them. He gave 
up what most men seek because he believed his savior 
wished him to. 

He read: “Every one that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery already in his 
heart.” He read: “There are eunuchs which made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
He that is able to receive it let him receive it.” He 
saw that Jesus encouraged men not tomarry. He be- 
lieved that he would please Jesus by living a virgin 
life, and so he took a vow of celibacy. 

» Heread: “Behold, to obey is better than to sacrifice;” 
“ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.” ‘The 
mind of the flesh is enmity against God; for it is not 
subject to the law of God.” He saw that the New 
Testament discourages thinking. He understood that 
no man who does not stifle his reason can be a Chris- 
tian; that a man who asks questions will wreck any 
system of theology; that the Holy Ghost never talks 
to the brain; that a thinker never can bea believer ; 
that reason and religion cannot thrive in the same per- 
son. He saw that if he was to be a perfect Christian 
he must bid farewell to his intellect, and so he took a 
vow of obedience and agreed to believe the dogmas 
of evangelical Christianity even though his common 


sense should declare that they cannot possibly be true. 


Now, I do not say that Father Ignatius is right in 
having taken his vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedi- 
ence. Far fromit. In my opinion he is dead wrong. 

Poverty is acurse. It is a root of all evil, a cause of 
all misery. No sane person would be poor if he could 
help himself without losing his self-respect. No per- 
son should be poor. Poverty is the enemy of health, 
Poverty (not as an individual 
misfortune but as a social phenomena) is a disgrace 
andacrime. Noman should glorify it. Noman should 
voluntarily suffer it. Every man should hateit witha 
perfect hatred and seek to avoid it and destroy it by 
every honorable means. 

The very worst thing Jesus ever said was: “ Blessed 
are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
That saying has been the lash in the hands of the 


3 rulers and the clergy by which the people have been 


whipped into servitude, or perhaps I would better say 


it is the subtle potion by which the proud spirit of men 


has been chloroformed into submission. When Jesus 


uttered those words he thought he was saying a kindly 
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thing to the poor, whom he really loved, but he ac- 
tually forged a ball and chain which have dragged on 
them for ages and I fear will hinder them for many 
years to come. 

And as poverty is a curse, celibacy, in the present 
state of human development, except for a very few, is 
unnatural. I have not so much objection to Father 
Ignatius’s doctrine of celibacy as to his doctrine of 
poverty. He does not teach that all men and women 
should be celibates, but that only those should be who 
are able to completely dominate their sexual passions 
by the mind. If a man really can entirely eradicate 
his sexual instincts, and finds his highest happiness in 
doing so, I do not say that he does not thus achieve a 
kind of stoical grandeur. But I am skeptical as to any 
man’s ability to do this, in the present state of human 
development, and if he fails in his task, a mere absti- 
nence from women may leave him subject to more hu- 
miliating weaknesses. 

I believe that Father Ignatius necessarily sins agains 
himself in being voluntarily poor if he can be honor- 
ably rich, and it is altogether probable that he sin 
against himself in being a celibate, though this is not 
as in the other case, necessarily true. _ 

As for the vow of obedience, it, like the vow of pov- 
erty, is necessarily injurious to the person who lives up 
to it. Povertyis acurse. Celibacy, in the present state 
of human development, is unnatural. Obedience, in 
the sense in which Father Ignatius uses the word, is a 
disgrace. . 

There is every good reason why we should discover 
those movements of matter that we call the laws of 
nature, and conform ourselves to them, but there is no 
good reason why any one should obey a God, not a 
trace of whom can be found, and there is certainly no 
good reason why one human being should obey another. 
Monkish obedience involves the complete subjection of 
the mind and will to the mind and will of another. Such 
obedience should never be demanded or accorded. He 
who requires it, be he God or man, is a tyrant, and he 
who yields it is a slave. 

If there were a God who demanded the subjection of 
the human mind and will, he would not be worthy of 
such a sacrifice of manhood and womanhood. If there 
are rulers who compel their subjects to obey them, they 
thereby confess that they have to accomplish by brute 
force what they lack the wisdom and justice to achieve. 
If there are parents who exact obedience from their 
children, they are unfit to havechildren. If there are 
husbands who expect their wives to obey them, they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, If there are wives 
who wish their husbands to obey them—well! they 
ought to be cursed by having milksops who would 
do it. 

When a person is so situated that he is not allowed 
to think for himself and do what he likes, so long as he 
does not physically attack another, he is less than a 
man. And when a person voluntarily subjects his 
brain and will to another, he makes his disgrace deeper 
by regarding it as if it were a virtue. Monks and 
priests do this, and this is why it is commonly and truth- 
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fully said: “A priest is neither a man nor a woman.” 

From this you may gather that I do not approve of 
Father Ignatius’s theories nor his manner of living, but 
Ido admire him more than the priests and clergymen 
and Christian laymen who live more rationally, be- 
cause he actually does try to do what the New Testa- 
ment tells him to do; because he is a real Christian; 
because his religion, irrational ‘as it is, means some- 
thing to him. He does not profess to believe it is 
blessed to be poor and then indulge in all kinds of 
legal rascalities to accumulate riches. He does not 
profess to believe in personal purity and then, for 
financial or social reasons, marry some one he does not 
love, and enjoy some one he does not marry. He does 
not profess to believe in obedience to God and his su- 
periors and then violate every law that a good God 
ought to make or a superior person approve, 

It was a positive pleasure to me to listen to Father 
Ignatius, for while all the while I heard him, I was in- 
wardly saying: “My dear fellow, what you believe and 
what you do are all wrong,” I was also saying: “ You 
are honest, you are genuine, you are no wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, you are all right.” 

That monk has “ got religion,” genuine, old fashioned, 
medizval religion; the only kind of religion that is 
worth having. He hasn’t much common sense, but 
he’s “got religion.” He says right out that God is 
three persons and yet he is only one person. He 
doesn’t try to explain away the Trinity. He believes 
it. He says that if you believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ you will be saved and if you believe not you 
will be damned, and he does not try to make you be- 
lieve that within the last hundred years hell has con- 
siderably cooled off. He says that God has a perfect 
right to damn him if he wants to, and that is a fact. If 
there is any God he has a perfect right to do whatever 
he likes, whether it is right or wrong. He believes 
there is a personal Devil. He says that the arguments 
to prove the existence of a personal Devil are precisely 
like those to prove the existence of a personal God; 
and that if there is no personal Devil there is no per- 
sonal God; and heis perfectly right. Hesays that if 
a man will use his reason he cannot be a Christian, and 
in that he is right too. 

He says that at Llanthony Abbey they have visions 
from heaven, and have seen the angels of God, and 
that the dead have appeared to them. He says that 
one of the novitiates at the monastery ridiculed these 
stories of visions, but that he, himself, saw a vision 
one day which frightened him so that he ran away 
and never returned. And, furthermore, he says he 
does not care whether people believe these stories or 
not, or whether they consider him a crazy fanatic or a 
lying enthusiast. For my part I believe the stories. 
Any one who will study the monk’s ecstatic face 
while he prays, or when he turnsit up to heaven and 
sings, can readily believe that he is just the man to 
see visions. Any one who can believe what he be- 
lieves, in the way he believes, can see visions. 

This man has a genuine case of religion—the kind 
that two or three hundred years ago was very catch- 
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ing. He has his mind in such a condition that if you 


positively prove to him that a thing isso he cannot be- 


lieve it, and if you positively prove tohimthatathing 
is impossible hecannotdoubtit. Hedisbelievesthings 
because they are true and believes things because 
they are false. 
in his astronomical world the sun goes round the 
earth; in his mathematical world four and four make 
two; in his world of physics water runs up hill; his 
eyes are in the back of his head; he walks on his 
hands; like the Irishman who put his clothes on wrong- 
side foremost, he is “fatally twisted,” but unlike the 
Irishman he is not conscious of the calamity. He has 
a perfect religious mind, and we should all be thankful — 
that in this day and generation, in which the perfect | 
religious mind is almost as rare as the myth-making ~ 
mind ; 
all the. clergymen to her car and is draggingthemalong ~ 
in spite of their feeble protests—we ought to bethank- — 
ful, I say, that this monk comes out from his monas- 
tery and lets us see what Christianity was before sci- 
ence broke into its darkened chambers and flooded 
them with light, a light that is even now all too strong 
for eyes accustomed to windowless dungeons. 


It is the misfortune of Father Ignatius that he was _ 


born too late. Soon after St. Benedict founded the 


order of Benedictine monks there were thirty-seven _ i 
Father 
Ignatius has been struggling fortwenty-seven years to _ 


thousand monasteries of that order in Europe. 


keep his one little abbey going, and there will prob- — 
ably never be another. Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley — 
got the ear of England before Father Ignatius began 
his missionary tours, and the soil which produced 
these men is not favorable to the seed which Father 
Ignatius is planting. Men are too busy studying the 
stars to be attracted by visions of the angels of God. 
They are too much engaged in listening to the voices 


of the telephone and phonograph to hear the message 


from heaven. Calvin’s God and Milton’s devil are so 
shy about showing themselves that we do not fear. 
them any more. Gravitation and chemical energy, 
steam plows and spinning jennies, do so much in the 
universe that there is no use for supernatural helpers. 
Father Ignatius has come too late. Heisbut the ghost 
of a power that once mightily moved the world. 
Other questions than those which interest him are 
now engaging the attention of men. 
The question that millions are asking now is not: 

“ How can I best devote myself to the service of God, 


to express my gratitude because he is not going to 
“How can I best get out of the 


send me to hell?” but: 
hell of poverty, ignorance, hunger, and nakedness 
into which rulers and clergymen have plunged me?” 
The question is not: “How can I bring my child to 
Jesus?” but, “How can I get enough for him to eat and 
save him from the horrors of the machine room and the 
tenement house; how can I be sure that my daughter 
will not be obliged to take bread from the hand of 
a libertine ; how can I be sure that when I am dead 
my wife will not have to wear her fingers to the bone 
toiling for food and shelter?” _ Ae 


In his optical world black is white; 


in this day in which science has chained nearly = 


But he is a back number. 


ultimate distinctiveness of species. 
Centralia, Ill. 
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Father Ignatius has no answer to give to these ques- 
tions. While others are starving he is enjoying visions 
in Llanthony Abbey. He is poor; he playsat starvation 
at certain times; but he has no word for the poor except 
to exhort them to partake of the holy sacrament 
and get ready for another world—where? Where is 


that other world? 


I respect this monk because I believe he is sincere. 
Ido not deny his right to 
live as he likes, but the world has no use for him 


-unless, like Jeremiah, and Isaiah, and Amos, he has 


‘something to say to those who “join house to house 


and lay field to field till there be no room.” 
- We do not need more monasteries. 


We need more 
homes in which men and women who labor may enjoy 
the fruits of their toil, and fewer in which ill gotten 
gains are squandered. 

We do not need more monks to tell us of their vis- 
ions of the angels of God. We need prophets whowill 
rebuke hypocrisy and greed in high places, and harden 
the consciences and soften the hearts of those who 
rule us with a rod of iron and plunder us with statute 
laws. — : 

We do not need men with shaved heads to tell us to 


shun this world and its rational pleasures, to stop 


thinking and submit to every unjust command of some 
political or ecclesiastical despot. We need men to tell 
us that this is positively the only world we know any- 
thing about, the only life that we know we have to 
live, and that it is our business to make it as bright, 
clean, charming, and happy as possible. 

_ We do not want our atmosphere crowded again with 
contending angels anddemons,. We wantit merry with 
the laughter of children who never hunger, with the 
songs of women who do not eat out their hearts with 
trouble, with the stout voices of men who strike the 
earth with the magic wand of happy labor and bring 


forth wealth, and then rise up to play; we want it - 


crimson with the blushes of lovers, and perfumed with 
thought. 

Turn away from the monks with their palsied 
brains, from the clergymen with their flabby con- 
sciences, from the politicians with their thimble-rig- 
ging schemes, and listen to the prophets of today who 
preach to you of wealth fairly earned, of liberty and 
happiness. Turn away from the past with the gods 
and ghosts and tyrants. Turn to the future with its 
possibilities of labor, leisure, and joy—to that future 
in which men and women will live so sanely, so satis- 


fied with this life, so unterrified by death, that each, 


when his days are numbered, may say with the philos- 


-opher who uttered with his latest breath, these words: 


“This is the end of earth. I am content.” 


— 


Tue OriGIN oF SpEciEs.—We find that, in vegetation and animal 


_ life, in their lowest forms, there is a comminglement of species 


which, although variable, is toa certain extent related. This vari- 
ance is attributable to conditions. And these forms, in their prim- 
itive variety, mingling sexually without order or restraint, lay, and 
have laid, in subjection to vital influences, the foundation of an 
H. G. Hopper. 
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IN THE NIGHTWATCHES. 


BY ELISSA M. MOORE. 


People said that Harold Thorne was ahard man. What grounds 
there might be for this accusation it would be difficult to say. 
When the world’s opinion of us is defined, the foundation on which 
it rests tested, and its worth examined into, it will be found that 
the world’s judgment is a very surface one. Like most men, our 
hero was early taught by the very world that now condemned him 
to gauge every one by the amount of success he or she had achieved. 
In Sunday school and church he was told to take no thought for 
the morrow, trusting in the Lord for food and raiment ; to give his 
cloak to the man who had bereft him of his coat; in fact, to seek 
nothing for self. At home, and later, when the world of men re- 
ceived him, he learned a very different lesson. It came upon him 
with no shock that the very men and women who taught, or were 
taught, these church and Sunday school precepts most solemnly on 
the first day of the week were the builders up and upholders of a 
system of ethics diametrically opposed to their Sunday sentiments. 
Why should he be shocked when the rights of property influenced 
his life in his first hour ; and money threw a golden hallow over his 
cradle ; when the Government under which he lived, the society he 
frequented, and the financial whole of which he became a unit, had 
for creed : ‘‘ Deceive, outshine, outwit thy neighbor?” He heard 
the ugly word bribery used in connection with the Government, 
the idol, ‘‘self worship,” it was said, represented society, while per- 
fidy and theft ruled the financial world. 

But all these things were decently hidden in the world in which 
Harold Thorne was destined to live. Its denizens put such ugly 
thoughts behind them. They said that it was ‘‘ ordained” that 
there should be rich and poor. Even on week days they put on 
their Sunday expression, when this subject was mentioned, and 
observed that it was ‘‘ the will of God.” Itis not hard to believe 
in the will of God when it lines our pockets. ‘‘It is just and right 
that men should enjoy the fruits of their labor,” said they, and 
when some fiends in human form suggested that the earth should 
belong to the many instead of the few, and a handful of desperate 
men shot down the guardians of private property, society, over- 
whelmed with horror, hanged four of the fiends. A month or two 
later one of society’s own, a millionaire, established a ‘‘ corner” on, 
we'll say, ‘‘ oats,” thereby pocketing over half a million ; hundreds 
of men were ruined, families broken up, employés turned off, and 
half a dozen stock brokers committed suicide. Oh! fora heathen 
Aristides in the midst of this Christian society. 

Now was society’s chance to display true charity, and she did 
not fail her own. Mr. Thrift had ruined a few unsuspicious fools, 
and caused the death ot half a dozen badly-balanced individuals, 
who had no business on the Board of Trade if they could not keep 
their heads ; but Mr. Thrift had added half a million to his enor- 
mous fortune ; he was society’s own child, the outcome of all she 
had been building up, and as such to be patted on the back. 
Fagan’s paternal pride in the ‘‘ Artful Dodger” fully describes 
society’s admiration for thrift. Talents such as the millionaire’s 
are rare, but the five hundred thousand that represented Harold’s 
worldiy wealth could have insured him a large amount of that 
interest and charity accorded Thrift if he had allowed the upper 
ten of Havensville to enjoy the blessings heaped upon him, but at 
thirty-five he was still unmarried, and the small charm social life 
had once possessed for him had waned. Philanthropic he certainly 
was not; literary he was supposed to be ; and, men said, a miser. 
At all events poor girls soon ceased to lay siege to his heart, and 
his employes realized that they would be fairly paid just so long as 
he needed them, but turned off in mid-winter if their services were 
not required. 

‘* You'll never risk large sums,” said an acquaintance to him 
once, having done so to his own cost. 

‘* Never,” answered Harold, ‘‘my wealth gives me occupation, 
luxury, intellectual pleasure, and the consideration of men. Why 
should I risk these things when they make life bearable?” 
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Now. something was to occur that changed not the man’s nature, 
but his standpoint. The selfish old maxim of ‘‘laisser faire” van- 
ished before a new light strangely kindled in his heart and mind. 
It had been a stifling June day, but it was the busy time of the 
year in Harold Thorne's great mills. He had driven out to them 
several miles under a blazing sun, hastily eaten a badly cooked 
dinner at the village hotel, and reached home at nine o’clock to find 
that the windows of the house had been left open until each lofty 
room was filled with the parched summer air. 

The house was at some distance from the pretty city, and stood 
far back from the street. ‘The heavy branches of elms and ever- 
greens hid it from view. The grounds ran the length of the block ; 
the entrance to the stables being on the back street. Above the 
stable lived tie coachman and his wife, Harold’s sole domestics. 
Fatigue and the unaccustomed heat of the house, to say nothing 
of a bad dinner, rendered our hero as ill-tempered as a well-bred 
man allows himself to be, and the coachman was dismissed for the 
night with a reprimand. 

“«'Thank God for all his mercies,” muttered Harold as he closed 
the house door and made his way to his favorite resting place. 
«* At least I've no wife to ask : ‘ What’s the matter, dear ?’” 

The refuge he sought was a broad, low lounge, leather covered, 
and soft, which stood beneath the falling branches of a great elm, 
not thirty paces from his study windows, but entirely screened 
from view, save in the broadest daylight, by the clustering leaves, 
and the feathery branches of two tiny smoke trees that grew within 
the shadow, 

Ere throwing himself at length on the divan he drew from his 
pocket a revolver, which he placed on the ground, lit a cigar, and 
then lay thinking of his business, of the pictures he would buy if he 
passed the next two months in Europe, of the books that were 
needed to make his library complete. ‘The moon had not yet risen; 
soft night breezes began to creep under the heavy branches ; his 
cigar was smoked out, and comfortable for the first time for many 
hours, Harold Thorne was soon sleeping the dreamless sleep of the 
healthy, unimaginative man. 

Awaking three hours later, he was about to arise and seek his 
bedroom when a sound fell on his ear not louder than the scratch, 
scratch, of a hard steel pen on rough paper. Raising himself 
noiselessly on his elbow, he peered through the leafy screen. The 
moon was in her first quarter ; but the ‘‘ cold light of stars” showed 
him a dark shadow outlined against the faintly gleaming panes of 
his study window. As he gazed, there came the sharp snap of 
breaking glass. It was evident that the midnight intruder, having 
cut out one of the lower panes, was removing it. Harold slid 
from the sofa gently. There was the click of a window fastening, 
and he saw two arms upraised to lift the sash. In an instant he 
had sprung behind the man and pinioned those slight arms in an 
iron grasp. The struggle that ensued was fierce, but almost 
noiseless. . Height and muscular power were on Thorne’s side, but 
his antagonist writhed in his grasp like an eel, and finally suc- 
ceeded in freeing his right arm. ‘There was the flash of a pistol, 
a smothered cry, and the would-be burglar fell heavily to the 
ground, while the revolver dropped from his nerveless hand. 
Harold threw it far out on to the lawn. 

‘‘I suppose that shot was meant for me,” he muttered, bending 
over the fallen man. 

His foe stirred not a limb, but he whispered : 

‘‘No; I seek no man’s life; I only took my own into mine own 
hand.” . 

If there was a thing Harold Thorne hated, it was what he called 
‘‘sentiment,” and he said shortly : 

«« And my property at the same time, I suppose.” 

‘‘ Yes,” the man murmured, ‘‘ because your society has robbed 
me of my rights as a man; because your father, when I tried to 


make a place for myself in the world, used me as a paving stone for 


your more easy journey. It was your father who taught me all I 
needed to learn as to the despotism of riches; he taught me the 
Jesson well; but I was slow to learn.” 

‘‘And you were about to take your revenge on me?” suggested 
Harold, striking a wax-light as he spoke, curious to see the face of 
this man, whose hopeless accents, and tranquil voice, together with 
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his correct speech, gave the impression of a dicmpaomtet sBEOSD 
pher rather than that of a baffled housebreaker. 


The face the tiny flame lit up was white, worn, and exquisitely 


refined. The gazer ceased to listen for the step of a passing police- 
man, and said, hurriedly : 
‘« T’ll call my coachman, and send for a doctor.” 


‘‘No, no; for the sake of the innocent I ask you not to do that,” ee 


cried the wound man, ‘‘fate has dealt hardly. enough with my 
daughter ; spare her the knowledge that I die a would-be thief.” 

As we have said, Thorne hated sentiment, or anything bordering 
thereon ; but in this man’s utterances, utterly distasteful to his 
ears, there was that cry of the human no civilized man can ignore. 

‘“‘T can’t see you die,” he said, gruffly, half ashamed of what he 
considered weakness. 

‘‘Take the letters you'll find in my breast pocket, and burn thenr 
if Idie. I don’t want my child to know how I died.” Mr. Thorne 
did as he was requested ; tnen raising the library window he placed 
the tell-tale pane of glass within the room, and hid a small black 
bag out of sight, and then said, roughly : 

‘*Don’t give yourself away to my man or the doctor. 
wound ’s fatal you may as well go off decently ; and if you recover 


I’m giving you a chance to become an honest man.” 


Waiting for no answer, the master of the house turned away. 

‘‘I dare say I’m a fool for my pains,” he said to himself; ‘‘he 
doesn’t look much like shamming. Well! let coe make off if hé can ; 
but I’ll take his pistol with me.”’ 

He was back again in a few minutes, followed by the coachman, 
with a stable lantern. 


‘Now, John,” said Thorne, ‘‘here’s the latch-key. Go to a 


room and bring down sheets and blankets; put them on the sofa 
in the dining-room ; light the gas there, and open the glass doors, 
then give me a hand, and we’ll move this man into the room.”’ 

John was a deserter from the British army; therefore he asked no 
questions. 


‘‘Thisis playing the good Samaritan with a vengeance,” thought | 


Harold as he laid the now unconscious man on the dining-room 
sofa, and moistened the white, parted lips with brandy. 
‘‘ Now, John, go as fast as your legs will carry you to Dr. Field ; 


tell him this man has shot himself, and he must bring his instru- 


ments.” 

John vanished. 

It seemed ages to Harold Thorne as he sat bathing the uncon- 
scious man’s brow and hands with the liquor. Before the doctor 
arrived the patient recovered sufficiently to mutter a word of thanks; 
and as the medical man bent over him he whispered : 

‘‘T did it myself ; don’t let them accuse Mr. prey: 

‘‘ All right,” said the physician, ‘‘ now let us see.’ 

He began cutting away the coat, vest, and shirt as he spoke. 
There was little or no blood, only an ugly purple wound just below 
the heart. A brief examination sufficed, and then the doctor called 
Mr. Thorne aside. 

‘“«He’s a dead man, I’m afraid. 
I probe for the ball. 


I'll have to get assistance before 
Do you know who he is?” 


‘No, I never saw the man before; but it seems that he Woreed : 


in the mills under my father.” 

‘‘ Well, find out what you can about him. I'll take your carriage, 
and bring Snow and young Faithful witn me; there ain’t much 
hope, though.” 


‘Just look after him,” whispered Harold, ‘‘ while I give the © 


order for the carriage, and rouse my man’s wife.” 


Returning from the stables, Thorne entered the library, secured — 
the shutters, and locked the pane of glass, the bag, and the letter — 


he had taken from the_man’s pocket, safely away. Then, turning 
the key in the room door, he slipped it in J pocket, and rejoined 
the physician. 


Ere the cold light of dawn gave place to the glare of noon the © . 
In those 


dark shadow of death had fallen on the handsome house. 


If your 


en 
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= 
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few hours its master heard a story—a very old, old story, told with 


faint breath and many a sigh. Ah! the story is so very old—need — 


we repeat it? Only a life’s history of young love and hope, of 
budding genius, of an invention sold for a song to an employer, o: 
love and trust for one’s fellow-man—that should make the glad. 
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ness of the world, and causes its deepest misery. Ot the sufferings 
of child and wife, lawsuits, anguish, anger—ah me! the whole 
gamut played by the unworldly. Perhaps we should say that it is 
a scale played by the worldly on that facile instrument: Holy 
Simplicity. In this case the performer had been Thorne Jere, 
the instrument the dying man. 

At the inquest Harold Thorne merely stated that a man quite 
unknown to him had appeared at a late hour at his house. Before 
attempting his own life he had talked, inrather a wild manner, etc. 
The police, after a few feeble efforts, allowed the matter to drop. 
Those who did not love him surmised that the dead man, having 
appealed, in vain, for help from the wealthy manufacturer, had 


taken his own life, in desperation. 


‘**It would be just like Thorne,” said a far-seeing world. 

From that day profit-sharing became the rule in Thorne’s mills ; 
and soon two books appeared which were pronounced dangerous : 
the one half finished, fragmentary essays, entitled: ‘‘ The Thoughts 
of an Inventor,” the other a collection of short, spirited, poems: 
‘«Psalms for the People.” The preface was signed by a name that 
made men stare: ‘‘ Harold Thorne!” they cried, ‘‘ what did he 
know of this Paul Fairley ?” 

Two years later, to the disgust of Havensville, a young bride 
appeared to preside over the old, tree-surrounded home of the 
Thornes. Beautiful she certainly was. Even the most venemous 
could not deny that. 

‘‘ But,” said they, ‘‘a nobody; else we should have known her.” 

Some brilliant spirit suggested that as her name was Fairley she 
must be some relation to that ‘‘inventor man” whose works Harold 
Thorne had published ; and society said that Harold was ‘‘ badly 
balanced.” What would they have said had they known that the 
father of this fair child, driven by the cruelty of men to despera- 
tion, had actually conceived the idea of entering the house of the 
son of the man who had sucked his brains and left him, to die if he 
must, in order to force from him enough to support life in the 
girlish frame that now moved: gracefully from room to room ‘‘ on 
household cares intent ;’ or in and out of the homes of the poor 
** doing little kindnesses, that others leave undone ?” 

Chicago, Ill. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents will please write on one stde only of their paper. 


Tue CHICKERING HALL Funp, $552.98.—:Xeceived the past week. 
J. M. L. Babcock, Boston, $2; S. Freund, Chicago, $1; K. F. 
Gustave Maier, Baltimore, 70 cents; G. Vandall, Jersey City, $2 ; 
H. §S., Philadelphia, $2; Lucy A. Bacon, Brooklyn, $1; E. C. 
Crumbaker, Zanesville, O., $5; J. J. McCabe, Albany, $5; M. 
Goode, $2; A Rationalist, $3 ; total (with $529.28 previously sub- 
scribed), 552.98. More is needed. J. W. Suxtiivan, 

Twentieth Century, 4 Warren street, New York. 


CuurcH Worx AND Business.—I am often asked why I don’t 
work in the Church ; it would be such an advantage in my business. 
’Tis true. I’m in an orthodox town. ButI read the Church plan 
through years ago and found nothing in it I care to retain. 

A Woman. 


Are Botu NecegssAry ?—I am a revolutionist. I am also an evolu- 
tionist. To establish justice, we must have revolution, peaceable 
or otherwise. ‘Then, to achieve universal happiness, all may be 
left to evolution. Henry Forp. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


WHERE THE CorRECTIVE INFLUENCE Lizs.—Mr, Frank says mur- 
der is not so common now as in the days of Robin Hood, and 
thinks repressive measures of Government are to be credited for 
the improvement. As to the fact, I am in doubt, but Govern- 
ment has always done the greatest part of the murdering, and it is 
the people who have compelled the governments to be more merci- 
ful, and not Government repression that has educated the people. 
New York, Henry ConpDeER. 


_ The present age is one of mechanical triumphs. 


you would confer a great favor. 
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INVENTIONS A Herirace.—Are not inventions, so called, the 
heritage of the age in which they are involved? Was not art the 
heritage of Greece? Has not every age had its peculiar heritage ? 
They are the 
growth of centuries. The man who makes a discovery today owes 
it to his environments, the atmosphere he breathes, to his father, 
his father’s father, and the fathers and grandfathersof us all. He 
may, and no doubt does deserve compensation for time and money 
expended in the development of his ideas, but no man is entitled to 
the monopoly of any discovery in this age? I, N. Borcourt. 

Paola, Kans. 


WE CAN ONLy SAy TO THIS FRIEND: ‘‘ KEEP ON READING; FIND 
OuT For YourRSELF THE Books To Suir You.”—I would like to get 
a clearidea of these great social movements: ‘‘ The Single-tax,” 
‘Free Vacant Land,” ‘‘Anarchism,” ‘‘ Nihilism,” ‘‘ Socialism,” 
etc., etc. I take your paper in which all these questions are dis- 
cussed, but I don’t know just what each class of reformers would 
like if they could have what they want, or what they would calcu- 
late to do if the country was turned over to their management. 
Can you put me on the track whereI can get a clear idea on these 
subjects, so I may be better able to judge of the merits of the dif- 
ferent arguments I read in the TwenTIETH CenTURY. If you can 
help me by telling me how I can geta clear idea on these questions 


THOMAS LILLKEY. 
Milford, Mass. 


GOVERNMENT ProTeEcTion.—If government, in obedience to bar- 
baric law, has sanctioned a wrong and therefore is under obliga- 
tion to remedy the wrong by confiscating the rent, it is equally 
bound to remedy the wrong of usury and profit arising from 
equally barbarous privilege by taxing them back. Rent, interest, 
and profit, if they exist independently of class law, each affects labor 
in the same way, and if government needs to protect the worker 
against the one, it does against each and all. It is still plain to me 
that if protection of the Government is preferable to freedom, there 
is equal reason why the Government should protect against all 
forms of income without work, or in excess of service rendered, 
whatever the device or pretended justification. I see no ground 
whatever for any distinction. J. K. INGALLs. 


Glenora, N. Y. pe iy Dee 
Man vs. Nations.—‘ Then will a nation be born in a day !” says 
A. P. Brown. I hope not. Sheriff Matson is reported to have 


said that he became warmly attached to August Spies and admired 
him for his brilliant intellect, kind heart, and undaunted courage, 
and yet he put the cruel rope around his neck. Imagine the feel- 
ings of a man who, instead of malice or hatred toward his victims, 
has only feelings of kindness and even love, yet deliberately chok- 
ing the strong young life out of them at the behest of the nation. 
Man may be cruel, but nations are cruelty, multiplied and intensi- 
fied. I hope the conditions for the daily birth of nations will not 
be propitious. They are too wicked, too cruel, the greatest enemies 
to human welfare. The daily birth of nations would leave little 
room for humanity. H. J. Hunt. 
Halstead, Kans. 


You MisTaAkE THE Forces oF NATuRE FoR CapiTAL.—Does 
natural justice make any provision for interest? I think so. Sup- 
posing that a man, instead of lending one thousand dollars to his 
neighbor for five years at seven per cent, should buy cattle. At 
the end of five years the increase in value would be at least three 
hundred and fifty dollars in excess of the value of the labor in tak- 
ing care of them during the time. It all wealth was the product 
of labor, and consisted of working up inanimate matter into fin- 
ished products, the taking of interest would be inexcusable from 
the standpoint of moral law. But the principle of growth, the 
ability of growing animals and plants to utilize natural forces, 
thereby producing wealth independent of labor, furnishes the only 
justification for interest. Can A be expected, upon the principle of 
pure equity, to lend $1,000 to B for less than he can make out of 
the money himself without to the slightest extent injuring or rob- 
bing a single human being? James T. SmirH. 

Leadville, Col. 
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APpHORISMS.— 

Begin to do what most have ceased to do: ‘Value men. 

There is want in the New World. 

So long as some men have better stables for their cattle than 
other men have houses for their children, the order of the world 
will bear looking into. 

Wake up to the living facts : Go to Mott street. 

Be poor, be starving, be chill, be ignorant, and learn why there 
is cursing in the world. 

See wealth, see waste of food, see over-supply of clothing, see 
books, and learn why there is hate in the world. 

Pay ten dollars to a tax collector, or a monopolist, or a merchant, 
robbed by them, and go without your new suit or take away your 
wife’s new cloak, or your children’s shoes, and learn the blessing 
of finding other men making themselves stewards of the wealth 
you and such as you create in increased demand for land and 
money. 

One man made several million dollars by law last month; how 
much did you make? 

Wall street means Delmonico and—Frankfurters. 

If you would rob your fellows as the rich men of today now rob 
you, are you better than they ? 


Stop dreaming about receiving wealth ; go to work to earn it. 


And demand your rights. 
If there were no cowards in the world, there would be no bullies 


and no lords. 

It is not worth while to annul statutes by other statutes. For- 
get them and do right, and rejoice in the lot which may then be- 
fall you. That will make you HaUey- WILLIAM ESTABROOK. 

Worcester, Mass. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


I am now 


No, I’m not a Democrat. I used to be a Republican. 
a Christian.—[T. J. Shelton. 

The success of Mr. Bellamy’s utopian book, deadly dull as it is, is 
a straw to show which way the wind blows.—[Wm. Morris. 

The author of ‘‘ Czesar’s Column” has been found, and it is no- 
body but Ignatius Donnelly.—[Clark County (Neb.) Democrat. 

A few drops of medicine from the M. D. is of a thousandfold more 
account than the whole laboratory of the D.D.—[Agnostic Journal. 
‘““The old proverb about having too many 
Have all in, shovel, 


Adam Clarke says: 
irons in the fire is an abominable old lie. 
tongs, and poker.” 

Search the Scriptures, said Christ. He says it today. Search, 
not merely snatch at them, as if they were a sort of grab-bag.— 
[Presbyterian Review. 

In the Nashville ‘‘Christan Advocate”: ‘‘ Question—Is it any 
harm for a Methodist preacher to read Bellamy’s ‘Looking Back- 
ward’? Answer—None that we can see.” 

The ‘‘ Herald” office is badly in need of a sponge. A visiting 
preacher, while absorbing enough, will hardly fill the bill, but he 
might make application.—[Salina (Kans.) Herald. 

Now that the Boston people have temporarily dispensed with 
politics, they may continue to discuss their favorite problem: ‘‘Is 
whatever is is, or. is it isn’t ?”—[Boston Transcript. 

‘“'The labor market has taken the place of the slave market, and 
men, women, and children are sold in it every day ; but the wage 
earner comes cheaper than the slave—he belongs to nobody.”— 
[Rev. Dr. William Barry. 

We regard theosophy as a far more ‘contemptible superstition 
than Christianity. Some of the older theosophists were a bit 
cracked ; some of the modern ones have a good deal of method in 
their tiadniess. —[London Freethinker. 


In one section of their platform the farmers protest against the 
Board of Trade magnates for cornering the market on the necessi- 
ties of life, and in another section demand Government aid so as 
to assist them, the farmers, to do the very same thing.—[Chicago 
Rights of Labor. 


hood.—[Little Rock Christian, 


‘December 25, 18901 E 


A dispatch from Berlin says that Herr. Vergtherr; a Socialist 
member of the municipal council of that city, has been sentenced — 
to six weeks’ imprisonment for using abusive. language | eben the ‘g 
Evangelical Church.—[Lutheran Observer, 99 9 fs 

The Boston Republic (Catholic) states that ‘‘'M. | dt avaeee 
merly Father Hyacinthe, is about to preach a crusade in France in 
favor of his pet hobbies, viz.: the abolition of the confessional, the — 
rejection of Papal authority, and ‘Sherestablishment <2 the right of Ss 
priests to marry.’ a jee McAGe | wate MATS 

He who knows not, and knows not he knows not, is a fool ;shun 
him, He who knows not, and knows ] he knows 1 hot, is ce teach i 


Proverbs of Arabia. : 


The report of the Sixth Annual Session of the Indiana pie 
tion of Trade and Labor Unions contains in full a series | “of ‘resolu- 
tions, introduced by Delegate G. F. Bismarck, demanding ‘ b) ‘the i im: _ 
mediate and unconditional cessation of property. in vacant land ‘ 


It was referred, reported, considered, and rejected. 


We have no right to teach morals in the public schools. for the, 
purpose of teaching religion. Morals do not depend - on God. 
Morals would exist if there were no God. Good order compels, 
morality. The public schools have no more. to do with religion 
than the courts have.—[Rev. W. H. Ward, editor Independent. _ 


An Indian war, if one comes, or the damage caused by the fear 
of one, can be laid only to the spoils. system, under which experi- 
enced Indian agents at critical points have, for political reasons, 
been displaced by men without experience with or knowledge. ott 
Indians, or how to manage them—{[Civil Service Record. > 

‘“‘T hold,” says Cardinal Manning, ‘‘ that every man has a right 
to bread or work.” That isa tremendously significant statement. 
It would challenge our whole:industrial system. But the Christian 
and philanthropic people of the world are beginning to believe ate 
true. ‘‘ General” Booth believes it.—[Independent. © SY: Gere 


The general officers of the Knights of Labor now are:  Obaneeaee 
Master Workman, T. V. Powderly, Pennsyivania: General Worthy — 
Foreman, Hugh Cavanaugh, Ohio; General Secretary- Treasurer, 
John W. Hayes, New Jersey ; Cort Executive Board, A. W. 
Wright, Canada; John Deylin,. Michigan; John Davis, Kansas ; — 
James J. Holland, Florida. 2 


In a case that came before the Knox county supreme judicial 
court the defendant testified that the quarrel began by plaintiff’ Ss 
expressing a disbelief that he, the defendant, ‘‘had any religion.” - 
Defendant seems to have resented this charge, and, to prove that : 
it was untrue, probably, he proceeded to push pieete over into a. 
ditch.—[ Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 7 ema 


Recently, in the course of an address at the King’ s College Union, = 
Professor Shuttleworth said that-during the London Dock strike; 
a subscriber to the Oxford Mission in the East ,End said, referring 
to the parsons connected with that mission, who made themselves 
popular with the strikers : ‘‘ We pay them chaps to keep the labor- 
ers down, and here they are helping haem ap against: us; no more 
money from me!” Volt ae ttn 


There isn’t a paper or a man of Bbileere among’ us ‘tt will eiieta 
the doctrine of endless, conscious torture. The reading, thinking 
men among us have given up the doctrine long ago, and would | 
come out squarely if it were not for the: institution. The old dog 
ma is a part of our institution creed, and the leaders are a: : 
‘‘to unsettle the faith” of the ignorant masses therefore 
hang on to an error and silently give consent to a monstrous ‘fall 


Speaking of an article by Gen. M. M. Trumbull, on “ « Strikes mes 
‘Lockouts ” in the ‘‘ Open Court,” the ‘‘ Journal of the Knights 
Labor ” says :—‘‘It is amazing to find a man who has written:a 
great deal, and evidently thought much on the labor question, stil 
laboring under the delusion that the bargain between employer a 1¢ 
employé is a contract entered into by parties bargaining on equal 
terms. ‘There is no equality between the contracting parties wh nm 
one of them is forced by the fread of poverty to sete such terms 
as the other offers.” 


' 


December 25, 1890. 

‘In one of the ‘‘ Voice’s” economic symposiums, published on the 
13th inst., John Swinton says: ‘“‘I hold that the welfare of the 
working millions of mankind in this world can be brought about 
only through a transformation of our social and industrial system. 
In brief, I hold that every man is naturally entitled to a share in 
the soil of this earth, and justly entitled to the full product of his 
industry as a worker in any line of production. These are words of 
broad compass and serious weight, involving changes not contem- 
plated by General Booth.” 

Dr. Kelley recited the oft-told story of the Infidel who founded 
his new town without Christian Church, or school, or institutions, 
but finding that he had only established a colony of moral lazars, 
from which decency shrank with loathing, he sent for a Methodist 


- minister, himself embraced Christ as Redeemer and Lord, and 


thereby wholly changed the character of his community, putting it 
into sympathy with modern Christian civilization. Bishop Bow- 
man afterward stated that he knew of three such instances, alike 
in essential characteristics, in three different States. Liberal, Mo., 
is aspecimen of the trial.—[Western Christian Advocate. 


Our Weekly News-Letter. 


MonpAy, December 22. 

The Pittsburg ‘‘Commoner’” comments on ‘‘a very important 
scheme,” the publication of which,however, it says was prematurely 
made in another paper—by which an agreement was to be drawn 
up between the labor unions of that city and the Retail Grocers’ 
Protective Association to assist each other. By the compact the 
unions are to use all honorable means, even to suspension, ‘‘ to 
have the members settle their debts to the grocers, while in return 
the latter are not to purchase supplies from any firm which the 
union may decree unworthy.” 

The ‘‘ Kaweah Socialist” has appeared in San Francisco. It is 
of diminutive size and purports to be ‘‘ published by order of the 
democratic element of Kaweah colony, representing the only true 
principles on which the colony was formed.” 

In last week’s number the ‘‘ Standard,” in its leading editorial, 
says: ‘‘ We fear that some of our friends are disposed to think 
that the national committee is large enough to carry on the work 
of propaganda ‘all by itself.’ Up to the present time the regular 
subseriptions in support of the committee’s work have not equaled 
those of last year to meet the cost of the enrolment committee’s 
work.” ‘‘ Whatever else is neglected, the work of this committee 
must be sustained if some apparent ground is not to be offered for 
the false boasts of treacherous renegades, that the Single-tax move- 
ment is dying out.” 

In its issue of last week, the ‘‘ Journal” of the Knights of Labor 
says: ‘‘ The Single-tax movement has been practically wrecked 
by unwise leadership, and the remnant has been absorbed in the 
Democratic party.. With the trap in plain sight the Knights of 
Labor are not going to make the same fatal mistake. It is un- 
fortunate for the purposes of the ‘‘ Lance’s” argument that, just 
at the time this course is being urged, the retirement of Henry 
George from the editorship of the New York ‘ Standard,’ accom- 
panied by a confession of financial failure, presents itself as a warn- 
ing of the consequences of the policy advised by our contemporary. 
A few years ago the Single-tax movement, on an independent 
footing and free from entangling party alliances, was a strong, com- 
pact, and growing force. But the conduct of the leader in using it 
as an attachment to the Democratic machine has alienated very 
many of his former followers, and virtually effaced the Single- 
taxers as a distinctive body.” 

From Rev. James B. Converse’s ‘‘ Christian Patriot,” (Single- 
tax): ‘‘ Barely Alive.—The threatened suspension of Mr. George’s 
paper has been averted. The ‘ Voice’ attributes its failure to the 
smallness of Mr. George’s following. Though they are diminish- 


_ ing almost as rapidly as the advocates of the Single-tax are increas- 


ing, yet there are still probably ten persons who hold to Mr. 
George’s land theory to one who holds the land theory of Mr. 
Pentecost ; and they could sustain a paper. The causes of the 
failure of the ‘Standard’ are as follows: 1. It has neither been 
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fish nor fowl, [neither a fiery agitator for the confiscation of rent 
nor a consistent advocate of the Single-tax. 2. It has not given the 
news of the movement, but suppressed all which it did not like. 
3. Its treatment of the memory of the late T. L. McCready, for- 
merly associate editor, could not but alienate many friends. 4. 
The personal reputation of its editor also helped toward the failure. 
A political paper, half republican and half democratic, which 
should refuse to publish the political news and shouid treat a dead 
political opponent as the ‘Standard’ treated its associate editor, 
would fail, although the people were interested in politics.” 

Friends of Henry George declare that his recent withdrawal from 
the ‘‘ Standard ” is really the most striking bit of self-sacrifice that 
has marked his career. His managing lieutenants, it is said, had 
become satisfied that the radical—the workingmen—element of the 
party had withdrawn from it for good, having lost confidence in Mr. 
George and his methods, while on the other hand it was difficult, with 
his former reputation as a Socialistic and revolutionary agitator still 
clinging to him, to make headway among the ‘‘respectable” and 
well-to-do. After a long struggle, as the story goes, necessitating 
considerable finesse, the lieutenants and the inner council of moneyed 
men convinced Mr. George that he must retire, at least for a time. 
The question of the retention of one of his sons as a mem- 
ber of the staff, which brought him tothe verge of irritation with the 
new proprietor, was at last accounts left unsettled. This, at least, 
is the run of talk reported from the Manhattan Single-tax Club, where 
there has been prolonged emotional conference over Mr. George’s 
surrender of his paper, and where it is confidently held there is 
still a field open for him in Australia. 

A glance at the condition of the poor in some parts of Europe 
and the direction their efforts to better themselves is taking :— 

The Roman Statistical Institute, as quoted in the ‘‘ Common- 
weal,” states that in Italy 200,000 workers lodge in ‘‘ absolutely un- 
sanitary ” cellars ; 9,000 dwell in caves scooped out of rocks; in 
1,700 parishes people eat bread only on holy days, the staple food 
being Zolenta (cornmeal mush), and in 4,965 parishes no meat is 
eaten. Sixty-three per cent of the Italian people can neither read 
nor write. © 

A report from the United States consul at Rome supplements 
the foregoing statistics. In Rome, day wages run as follows: 
Stone masons, from 54 to 58 cents; carpenters, from 56 to 
78 cents; day laborers, 30 cents; workers on statuary (in the 
rough), from $1 to $1.25; statuary (finishers), the aristocracy 
of labor, $2 to $3. Wages will appear still lower in the} light 
of the prices of necessaries, Beef, according to quality, costs from 
15 to 30 cents a pound; butter, 30 cents; sugar, granulated, 15 
cents ; coffee, 40 cents ; wheat flour, 5 1-2 cents. The day’s labor 
ranges from ten to twelve hours in cities, according to seasons, 
and rises to fourteen hours in the country. During the past year 
many strikes have taken place among the silk workers and the 
agricultural laborers, most of them being successful. 

Agitation among the workless in London has again begun. A 
meeting in the fall at Mile End Waste has been followed by a 
series of small week day meetings in Hyde Park, and more re- 
cently attempts have been made to hold meetings in Trafalgar 
Square and at the entrance to St. Paul’s. Other meetings have 
taken place at Tower Hill, Broad street, Golden Square, and Clerk- 
enwell Green. The police interfered at several and arrested some 
of the speakers. Meanwhile trades-union reports show an increase 
in the number of the unemployed. 

The hanging of the Chicago working men was commemorated 
at Barcelona, Cadiz, and Bilbao, in Spain, at great meetings, while 
accounts of similar celebrations come from many points on the 
Peninsula. ‘‘ La Anarquia,” of Madrid, for November 7, publishes 
the. portraits of the men who were executed. At Barcelona, a 
translation has been published of Mr. Pentecost’s address on the 
Chicago crime. 

The Anarchist-Communists of London seem to be a live body. 
‘‘ Freedom” reports regular meetings by the St. Pancras, East 
London, South London, and South Place Chapel Groups. Kropot- 
kine is the most active speaker. There are also groups in Man- 
chester, Norwich, Dundee, and Glasgow. 

‘‘La Révolte” publishes from week to week the results of a 
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subscription for ‘‘the anti-patriotic propaganda.” It gives ac- 
counts of the observance of the 11th of November in various places. 
At Bourges, for example, 600 persons were present on the occasion, 
at Morlanwelz, 800. 


archists returning from the meeting in that city. J. Wi Ss. 


MEETINGS, ETC, 


Mr. Pentecost’s meetings will be held next Sunday: Newark, 
Swift’s Hall, Orange street, near Plane, 11 a. m.; Brooklyn, Ever- 
ett Assembly Rooms, Bridge street, near Willoughby, 3:30 p. m.; 
New York, hall in Grand Opera House, entrance on Twenty-third 
street, near Eighth avenue, 8 p. m. Subject: ‘‘The Murder of 
Sitting Bull.” 

Proletarian Club, 20 loraveraicy place. Ca Heaeay evening Decem- 
ber 30: H. Zolotoroff on ‘‘ Social Evolution.” 

Brooklyn Ethical Association, Second Unitarian church, corner 
Clinton and Congress streets.—Sunday, December 28, 7:30 p. m.: 
Arthur E. Kennelly on ‘‘Evolution of Electric and Magnetic 
Physics.” Discussion to be opened by George M. Phelps. 

Brooklyn Philosophical Association, Fraternity Rooms, Bedford 
avenue and South Second street, Brooklyn, E. D.—Sunday, De- 
cember 28,3 p.m.: Wm. Potts on ‘‘ The Tonic Sol-fa Method in 
Music.” 

Manhattan Fibers! Club, German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fif- 
teenth street.—Friday, December 26,8 p. m.: Henry Nichols on 
‘“The Evil of Trusts.” 

Society for Ethical Culture, hall of Harlem Democratic club, 
125th street —Sunday evening, December 28: M. Mangasarian, 
lecturer. 

Benton School of Social Science, Comfort Cottage (‘‘ Pa” Chase’s), 
6839 Waldemar avenue, St. Louis.—On Saturday last the topic 
was ‘‘ The Abolition of Patents and Copyrights.” 

Newark Liberal League, 177 Halsey street, corner Market.—Sun- 
day, December 28, 3 p. m.: J. W. Sullivan on ‘‘ The Referendum in 
Switzerland.” 


Literature. 


PITH OF THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

A. Lang discourses in the ‘‘ Forum” upon ‘* Ghosts.” 
of his article on a person decidedly skeptical as to the existence of 
these airy visitants is to suggest an uncharitable suspicion that he 
may be a concealed believer endeavoring to refute the dogmatism 
of fixed disbelievers by the ironical method of overdoing it; ¢. ¢., 
he says in one place that while the concensus of belief in raps and 
other ghostly phenomena among all nations and ages is very strik- 
ing, the individual ghost ‘‘ almost always” lacks evidence. In an- 
other he tells on his personal honor more than one story which, if 
not absolute fiction, seems to be most unimpreachable ghost. 


The man who can write a good autobiography is about as scarce 
as the man who can become a millionaire. In eack case what is 
wanted is a very uncommon share of avery common quality. Hogs 
are plenty, but a self-made millionaire must be a hog of hogs. 
Similarly egotism is almost universal, but the man who can write a 
first-class autobiography must be to himself what Boswell was to 
Johnson. Not understanding this, the editors of the ‘‘ Forum” 
have appealed to the universal passion for talking about one’s self, 
and been rewarded with a host of very uninteresting autobiogra- 
phies. The title under which these exhibitions of only average 
egotism appear, is ‘‘ Formative Influences.” 


Senator Carlisle, who writes in the ‘‘ North American” on the 
‘‘ Recent Election,” would doubtless exaggerate the significance of 
that event and the infamy of the Republican party if he could. 
But the thing is impossible. Previous publications on the same 
subject have aimed .to minimize both. Accordingly his is on the 
whole the best article that has been written since the November 
upheaval. 

Capt. E. L. Zalinski tells about the improved methods of man- 
slaughter which governments are adopting, and Sir Lyon Playfair, 


At Havre, the police, attacked a group of An- - 


The effect 


ee e 
December 5, 1890. ee 


under the cheerful title “A Topic for Christmas,” ‘dpclareaithe opti- 
mistic expectation that they will soon quit sending men to kill each 
other. What he overlooks is that they keep soldiers mainly to kill 
their own subjects, and that foreign war is now merely a devicefor — 
the prevention of domestic revolution. % 

The Marquis of Lorne gives a rather interesting natural history 
of African conquest, and does not hesitate to express a doubt of its 
being so purely philanthropic an enterprise as represented. 

Erastus Wiman writes on ‘‘ Overproduction of Securities.” His 
text is the recent financial crisis; his thesis that speculation in the 
bonds of governments is the moving cause of such calamities. That 
speculation is the basis of the whole bourgeois system, and that specu- 
lation being simply a scheme of overreaching will eventually send 
that system after all the others which have been founded on in- 
justice of one sort or another—views sufficiently familiar to Anarch- — 
ists—will doubtless in due course pcre the brains of those who 
‘possess a little knowledge of sociology.” pein 

Any one who has attempted analyzing the magazines and reviews, : 
even in one of those departments which they treat, must have ob- 
served how widely the character of the articles varies from month 
to month. Sometimes they are mostly theoretical, at other times 
descriptive. Sometimes they are the baldest reproductions of thread- 
bare platitudes, and then the irrepressible crank emerges and new 
theories bubble. This is a descriptive month, and therefore its prod- 
ucts admit of less treatment in the way of condensation than usual. 
They are generally worthy to be read as they are—at least by those 
who feel any interest in the subjects. This salvo is suggested by a 
symposium on dowries in the ‘‘ North American Review.” Whether 
those who live on other people’s labor do well in providing daughters 
as well as sons with the means of doing likewise is doubtless a ques- 
tion of much gravity for them. 

P. T. Austen writes enough on ‘‘ False Inferences” to establish 
his place among the increasing number who have begun to find out 
that the greater part of so-called social science consists of nothing 
else. 

Dr. Abram S. Isaacs writes of the ‘‘American Student.” He 
thinks that unlike the Russian student the American has no call to 
be a revolutionist. Like Miss Cobbe and Gail Hamilton, he should - 
enlarge his reading. Mr. Carnegie’s book may safely be recom- 
mended for the treatment of that delusion under which he happens 
to labor. C. L. JAMEs. 


‘‘The Robe of Nessus,” a historical romance, by Duffield Os- og 
borne (Belford Company, New York), is a story of ancient Greece, 
the scene being Athens, in the days of Pericles. The Taxaeloas 
manner of life, banquets, games, and entertainments of these ancient = 
peoples, often most brutal in their nature, are vividly brought be- — 
fore the eye of the reader, notably the contest between Giton, the 
Athenian, and Alexander the Thracian, which is horrible in its 
brutality. ‘The chapter describing the torch race places the whole ~ 
scene in view, and makes you a partaker in the excitement. The 
romance is well woven in with the historical portion of the book, 
which is interesting throughout. Teas 


‘“Oo: A Boy’s adventures in the Obello Land,” (Belford Com- — 
pany, 316 pages, $1.50), by Chas. Lotin Hildreth. A story that 
will prove intensely interesting for persons of any age, thoughpri- _ 
marily written for young people. The scene is laid in Central Austra- 
lia. A boy searches for a lost father and for the ‘‘ mysterious Oo,” a 
marvelous underground city. It is a story of courage, devotion, 
and adventures. The book is handsomely printed on enameled a 
paper, and crowded with original and striking illustrations by H. 
N. Cody and others. A most suitable present to any boy—one that =a 
he will appreciate and read again and again. At, ve 


Books Received: ‘The Shadow of the Millionaire,” by P. — 
Gerome ; Belford Company, New York. ‘The American Faust,” 
by Edward A. Paulton ; Belford Company, New York. ‘‘ Thom: 
Paine: Was he Junius?” by William Henry Burr; Freethough i: 
Publishing Company, San Francisco. ‘‘A Lost Jewel,” by Harriet — 
Prescott Spofford; Lee & Shepard, Boston. ‘‘In Darkest Eng 
land,” by General Booth ; Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago. Pam 
phlets: Agnosticism and Immortality,” by Samuel Lang ; ‘‘ H 
manity and Dogma,” by Amos Waters; Watts & Co., London, 
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Pe oes SYMPOSIUM. 


THE “WHY I AMS.” 


CONTAINING 


Why I am a Protectionist. By Van Buren Denslow. 
oo A Free Trader. By Prof. W.G. Sumner. 

Single-Taxer. ByWm. Lloyd Garrison 

Socialist. By Laurence Gronlund. 

Christian Socialist. By Rey. W. D. P. 

Bliss, D.D, 

Nationalist. By Burnette G. Haskell. 

Communist. By John Most. 

Social Revolutionist. By Dyer D.Lum. 

43 ““an Anarchist. By Benj. R. Tucker. 

** “an Individualist. By Frank Q Stuart. 

“te “anOpportunist. By J. W. Sullivan. 
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“ ““an Anarchist work with Socialists. By 
William Holmes, 

=A “an Anarchist will not work with Social- 
ists. By Victor Yarros. 


Allin one pamphlet. 15 CENTS. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 


Too 


Many 


Women. 


EVERY MAN AND WOMAN SHOULD 
READ ‘IT. 


Price, 10 Cents. 


Can be obtained through any newsdealer 
in the United States, or of the 


PUBLISHERS, 


CLARK & ZUGALLA, 


34-43 Gold St, 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
Pee CURED ss eres er 


THE DR. TAFT BROS. M. CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


CONSUMPTION. 


T have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
mse thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 


New York. 


.a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 


ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address. 
7. A. Slocum, mM. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Y. 


HE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. 
Illustrated. By Sir John W. Dawson. Small 
quarto, cloth, 50 cents. 


LANETARY AND STELLAR WORLDS. BY 
Gen. O. M. Mitchell. Small quarto, cloth, 35 
cents ; paper, 15 cents, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Health and Vigor for Brain and Nerves, 


<3 


men. 


56 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


Prepared according to the formula of Prof. Percy from 
the nerve-giving principles of the Bran of the Ox and germ 
of the Wheat and Oat. 
from animal and vegetable tissue—the principle that mazn- 
tains bodily and mental 
t= increases the capacity 


The only Vital PhospITHE extracted 


owers. It strengthens the zzZel/ect, 
or mental labor, and restores Vigor 


lost by excessive Bram work and anxiety. It is special/ use- 
ful to College Students, re - 3 


Athletes, and overworked Business 


It is nota * patent medicine ;” the formula is on every 
label, approved by the best Physicians, and the world’s best 
Brain Workers. 
pamphlet free. 


Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 


Ee ROSBY CoO. 
West TWENTY-FIFTH STREET. NEW YORK. 


Descriptive 


Have you given a present to your family 
of our beautiful and valuable premium ? 


Q.—How can you conciliate the conserva- 
tive members of your family? A.—By tak- 
ing advantage of our extraordinary club- 
bing offer with the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan.” 

Q.—Do the women folks like the ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolitan”? A.—Just try them and see. 
It has the most illustrations (82 in the De- 
cember number), and is the most elegant 
magazine published. 

Q.—But my wife is almost as radical as 
I am, and we would like to take some gen- 
eral monthly review; which of the lot do 
you consider the best? A.—The‘‘ Arena” 
seems to be the most brilliant and progres- 
sive ; besides it offers the best bargain of 
all. See our clubbing offer on page ii. 

Q.—Have you any other bargains to offer? 
A.—Yes, indeed! Lookon1 page iv. We have 
there quite a clubbing list with desirable 
journals. And then, my dear sir, you must 
not forget our new combination offer with 
Mark Twain’s works. That new work of 
his, ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court,” no radical social reformer 
should fail to read, or, you can make a 
selection from all of Mark Twain's works. 
See our offer on page v1. 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


Please find $3.80 for your premium and 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY for another year. 
I am one of Henry Frank’s subscribers, who 
were turned over to you.—S. N. Botton, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Prose Poems,” the most ele- 
gant work ever issued in Freethought litera- 
ture, will be sent FREE to any one sending us 
the names of four new subscribers, accom- 
panied by $8, to pay for same for one year, 


I see by the wrapper of my TWENTIETH 
CENTURY that it is about time to forward $2, 
which I herewith inclose. I have read a 
good many good papers, but I have never 
found one excepting this one that stands up 
for the rights of the people, strictly observ- 
ing the golden rule, and judging from a 
natural standpoint. Being entirely free, I 
enjoy its tone and lay all aside until it is 
read. I wish you success tor all good.— 
Cuartes Motz, Atlantic, Ia. 


Inclosed please find money for books and 
papers kindly sent tome. Yesterday there 
came a rich Hebrew from ’Frisco to see me. 
He saw the TwEnTIETH CENTURY lying ona 
showcase. He pulled one out of his pocket, 


The International Cyclopedia. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


15 royal octavo volumes. 
13,300 large pages. 


50,000 subjects treated. 25,000 cross-refer- 


ences. 
150 double page illustrations. 100 double- 
page maps. 
7 editions in five years. 5 bindings and 4 
rices, 
Each volume Io x 7 I-2 x 2 1-4 inches. 


UNDISPUTED CLAIMS. 


Greatness of size— 
Lateness of revision— 
Insuring fresh data. 
Low in price— 
Bringing it within reach of all. 

An easy-payment plan— 

Making its purchase no burden. 
American and foreign editors— 

Its character international. 


(@@ Write for descriptive circulars if you are interested. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


ts Agents wanted. 


Subscription Dept., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


: John Fiske's Books. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 


Eleventh edition. z2zvolumes. 8vo, $6. 


Myths and Myth-makers. 


Fourteenth edition. $2. 


The Unseen World. 


Tenth edition. $2. 


Darwinism, and Other Essays. 
Fifth edition. $2. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
Eleventh edition. $2. 


The Destiny of Man. 


Fifteenth edition. §:. 


The Idea of God. 
Ninth thousand. $:. 


The Critical Period of American 
History. 
Fifth edition. $2. 


The Beginnings of New England. 


Crown, 8vo, $2. 


The War of Independence. 


16mo, 75 cents. 


Civil Government in the United 


States. 
$r. 


“The charms of John Fiske’s style are patent. 
The secrets of its fluency, clearness, and beauty 
are secrets which many a maker of literary stuffs 
has attempted to unravel, in order to weave like 
cloth of-gold. . . A model for authors and a 
delight to readers.—[The Critic, (New York.) 


(= For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


every cockle of my heart laughing with joy ! 
At last we have a magazine which prints 
God's eternal truth, and an editor who 
teaches what Christ taught, and no wishy- 
washy stuff about a crown of glory, and a 
seat ona wetcloud. Let us get the welfare 
of man down out of the clouds,—FRANK 
HicEL, Venice, Fla. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
of Roxbury, Miass,, says 


Don’t write to me when taking the first 
bottle of my MrepicaL Discovery. I know 
how it makes you feel, but it’s all right. 
There are certain cases where the Discov- 
ERY takes hold sharp, but it is the diseased 
spot in you it has taken hold of, and that’s 
what you want. The Discovery has a 
search warrant for every humor, from back- 
ache to scrofula, inside and outside, and of 
course it makes a disturbance in your poor 
body, but the fight is short, you are better 
by the second bottle; if not, then tell me 
about it, and I will advise. I will, however, 
in the future, as in the past, answer any let- 
ter from a nursing mother. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD KENNEDY, 


Roxsury, Mass. 


Reading the TwentTieTH CENTURY sets 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


and said: ‘‘ Hallo! do you keep that paper, 
too? Somebody gave me this on the train, 
and I tell you there is lots of truth there !” 
So you may see that the echo of your words 
sounds from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 


T hope that it soon will be heard all over the 


civilized world.—Dr. VERPOORTEN, Laramie, 
Wyoming Ter. 


“ This is, beyond question, the most ele- 
gant volume in Liberal literature. Its me- 
chanical finish is worthy of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence. No expense has been spared to 
make it the thing of beauty it is. The type 
is large and clear, the paper heavy, highly 
calendered and richly tinted, the presswork 
faultless, and the binding as perfect as the 
best materials and skill can make it. The 
b ok is in every way an artistic triumph.’”— 
From a review of Ingersoll’s Prose Poems. 


Inclosed here with find one dollar for which 
I hope you will give me the pleasure of read- 
ing your bright, radical paper for another 
six months to come. I fully agree with you 
on religion and God, and think that Church 
and State will go to pieces sooner or later.— 
CuAs. Rotrcarp, New York. 


“‘It will make your blood dance in your 
veins as you read it, if you have blood that 
can dance.” Thus writes Hugh O. Pente- 
cost in a review of ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,” by 
General M. M. Trumbull. Price, 5 cents. 


Any one sending us three new subscribers, 
together with $6 to pay for same, will re- 
ceive, FREE, a copy of either ‘‘ Evolution ” 
or ‘‘Sociology.” These contain thirty-two 
numbers of the ‘‘ Modern Science Essayist,” 
over 400 pages each, elegantly bound -in 
cloth, and sell for $2 each. Any one send- 
ing us two new subscribers, together with 
$4 to pay for same, will receive the first 
series of ‘‘ Modern Science Exsayist ” FREE. 


The sensation of the day, ‘‘ Too Many 
Women.” Send for it. See advertisement 
of C. & Z.—Adv. 


T O K O L oO G Y Complete LADIES GUIDE 

Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pages free. 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo., 157 LaSalle St. , Chicago. 


PROSE ~“PoEmMs 


= BYE 


Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll, 


(With an elegant full-page steel portrait.) 
A handsome quarto containing over 300 pages. 


ee” AN APPROPRIATE 


HOLIDAY Git? | 


In cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, $2.50. 
In half morocco, ie re 4.50. 
Size of book, 91-4 x 71-2 inches. 
As to the contents, it is enough to say that they 
include some of the choicest utterances of the great- 
est writer on the topics treated that has ever lived. 


Ingersoll’s Lectures Complete. 


Bound in one volume, half morocco, 
containing over 1,300 pages, which is sola at the 
extremely low price of FIVE DOLLARS, postpaid. 

gee Ingersoll’s Lectures complete and TwWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY for one year for $5.50—aclear sav- 
ing of $1.50. This offer is good only until March 1, 
r8or. f 
Address TwEnNTIETH CENTURY. 


December 25, 1890. eh 


The Radical Humorist 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


“ A Connecticut Yankee in King 


Arthur’s Court.” 


Mark Twain’s latest. A square octavo of 575 pages. 
About 250 illustrations by Dan Beard, 3s. 


‘‘Innocents Abroad ; or, The New Pilgrim’s — 


Progress.” ; 

Fully illustrated. 652 pp.; 234 engravings, $3.50. 

‘Roughing It.” 

600 pages, 302 illustrations, $3.50. 

‘‘ Sketches, Old and New.” 

_Among them the story of the “ Jumping Frog.” 
A beautiful parlor-table book. 320 pages, 122 
illustrations, $3. : d 

‘‘ Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 

ee ee. Asplendid gift-book. 275 page 

2.75% ? 

‘‘ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.” 

“Tom Sawyer's’”? companion. An octayo vo 

' ume of 366 pages. Illustrated. $2.75. . 

‘The Gilded Age.” 

By Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner. A 
tale of today. 576 pp., 212 illustrations, $3.50. 

‘A Tramp Abroad.” 

Mark Twain in Europe. 
ings, $3.50. 

“‘The Prince and the Pauper.” 

An octavo volume of about 400 pages. Beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated. Eminent 
critics have prozounced it the best child's 
story, in every respect, that has ever been 
written. $3. 

‘* Life on the Mississippi.” 

An octavo volume of 624 pages and 316 illustra- 
tions, $3.50. : { 

‘* Mark Twain’s Library of Humor.” 

An octavo volume of over 700 pages. 
by E. W. Kemble. Contains characteristic 
selections from the works of all America 
humorists. $3.50. 


SPECIAL 
COMBINATION 
OFFER | 


For One Month Only ! 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
for one yearand any of above $3 50 books, for $4.50. 
ty be os oe 3.00 oe “oe 4.10. 
2.75 3.85 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE, 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY 


631 pages, 327 engrav- 


se as as 4s ity oe 


Q.—How can you save $1.40? A.—By 
sending in $3 instead of $4.40 for both the 
‘‘Cosmopolitan” and the TwrnTIeTH CEN- 
TuRY for one year. 


OOK OF INDIANS. THE INDIANS OF 
North America. By S.G. Drake. 800 pages, 
8vo, cloth. Price reduced from $4 to $1. 


ISTORY OF RUSSIA. RAMBAUD’'S HIS- 
tory of Russia. 
1877; translated by Lang. 
numerous illustrations and maps. 
duced from $18 to $1.50. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


MARGARET DELAND. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


One of the best of rationalistic novels; bein 
more effective than most things written in liperak. 


Cloth, price re- 


Paper, 50 Cents. 


izing the orthodox mind. A rival of ‘‘ Robert Els- 


47,000 already sold. 
Address TWENTIETH, CENTURY. | 


mere.”’ 


The Blind Men and the Devil. 
Paper, so cents. 


This is an original, entertaining, and powerful 
economic novel. Its analysis of our monetary sys 
tem is especially keen. : 


By Phineas eS 


Illustrated ~ 


From the earliest times to — 
1z2m0,two volumes, with — 


‘ i hey on t 
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The Parvard Fast Set 


» Portrait of the. Author, from irecent: Photograph 
mia yD. Sarony. Be eat. a: 
ae SSS SS << : = 
is without auestion the most radical, and in many iopeete the boldest 


e respectable conventionality and immorality in a 
ee P aces that has ever. been written. : a 


It is brilliant, absorbing, and atti 
interest is. held from the opening line to the last word of the book, and, 
while crying evils and vital problems are brought before the yeader in a 
vivid and realistic manner, there is not a stilted utterance from cover to 
cover ; nor does the reader’s interest flag, owing to pedantic moralizing. 
Phe terrible truths are so vividly pictured that they will, in themselves, 
suggest to every thoughtful mind the urgent: need of positive measures 
e our popular standard of morals. rs ieee FH . ° 


PRICE, Baers 50 CENTS; 


nee nighly raniwan: The reader’ ’s 


Of the injustice which is meted out to women by society, and as a rey- 
elation of the shams and evils which to-day pass almost unchallenged 
under the cloak of respectability, this story stands unrivalled. It is 
the earnest plea of a brave and noble-hearted woman for the triumph 
f£ a higher standard of morality and the abolition of eee cant, 
d di eee in tet as well as in 1 action. c f oi alates - 


* the ‘natural and inevitable consequences of man’s immorality pro- 
ducing the same degradation of character that follows woman’s 
abandonment, is here ‘most vividly portrayed. 
can never be elevated until men are made to feel and know that 

the laws of purity cannot be broken by them without entailing moral 
and physical degradation, has never been more strikingly hae 
_ than in this work. : ie 


The great truth that 


_ Are mercilessly handled by the author, a piece of pen picturing which 
= a enysaiae but please the Fred Harmons’ of fair Harvard. . 5 


CLOTH, $1.00. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. Co., 4 WARREN Sr., N. rw YorK. 


RY OF SPRING VALLEY. 
B y HENRY D. LLOYD. 


book tells how the Spring Valley miners 

re starved into actual slavery. 

1 1€ story of amonstrous and inhnman crime. 
not with theories but with facts, eecres 

m mes. is a powerful and pathetic book. 


Paper, so cents; cloth, $1. 
: paid: to énuy address on receipt of price. 


dress ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


here is the Lamp, 

___ With Flame so bright, 

i fiaty. when it is lit, 

TI ere is Daylight ? 

ace, New York city, foot of 
” Station. (See adv. of ‘ Day 
cover Seine = 


ae} cents. : Ri 4 haa 


“The Dawning.” 


— BY —. 
oie Wisk 


“JUSTICE FOR THE CREATORS OF WEALTH.” 


BABCOCK, 


i It ought, from its style and purpose, to be the 
sensation of the year.’’— Hartford Post. 
‘Highly commended by Hugh O. Pentecost. 


382 Pages, - - - 50 Cents. 
a Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech etetchiy cor 

rected. Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. 
‘Hammond, Seguin, Lus ‘and other specialists. For 
information, testimonials from eminent men and 
pupils, address, THE 


BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 


, 9 West 14th street, New York. 


4 Unquestionably this school is the largest and 
nnost successful of its kind in the Maved States.” 


-N.Y. World. 


i. ‘“* Thomas Paine,” by Bue> oO. Pentecost. 


Write for Terms 


vii 


“A novel that has no equivalent i in the literature 
of this century ’—[CHARLES MONSELET. 


MY UNCLE 


BENJAMIN, 


A HUMOROU 
SATIRICAL, AND PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL, 
By CLAUDE TILLIER. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
With a sketch of the Author’s Life and 
Works by Ludwig Pfau. 

This novel, though it has enjoyed the honor of 
three translations into German, has never before 
been translated into English, It is one of the most 
delightfully witty works ever written. Almost 
every sentence excitesalaugh. It is thoroughly 
realistic,but notatallrepulsive. Its satirical treat- 
ment of ‘humanity’ s foibles and its jovial but pro- 
found philosophy have won its author the title of 
“the modern Rabelais.” 


312 pages. Price: Cloth, $1; paper, so cts. 
Mr. Tucker is also the translator of 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. By Count Leo Tolstoi; 
with an appendix containing the author’s de- 
fense of his work. Cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 

THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. By Felix Pyat. 325 
pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

WHAT'S TO BE DONE? By N. G. Tchernychewsky. 
A Nihilistic romance, written in prison. 328 
pages. Cloth, $1; paper, 35 cents. 


Address TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A MODERN IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Life of Joshua Davidson. 


A THEORETICAL NOVEL 
By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Second edition. 

[The ‘first edition was suppressed by its Ameri- 
can publishers when they discovered its rational- 
istic tendency. ] 

ARGUMENT: A pure and moral enthusiast under- ‘ 
takes to live, in the present day, the life of 
Christ on earth—and the reader will see how he 
succeeds, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Address TwEnTIETH CENTURY. 


pa 
BY CENTS 3 EACH. 
Hee oO. | 
Twenty for 50 cents. 
pee | Fifty for One Dollar. 


Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living, 
Why Iam Not an Agnostic, 
How the Church Obstructs Progress, 
Thomas Paine, 
The Presbyterian Dilemma, 
The Freethinkers’ Deathbed, 
A Bad God and a False Heaven, 
Life and Character of T. L. M’Cready, 
Calvin’s God or None, 
‘A Case of Starvation, 
A Helpless God, 


Bismarckism, 
The Evil the Church Does, 


WHAT WE WANT: 
Agents !! 
Why? 
To take Orders: 
For our Premiums, 
<a BOOKS, 
‘Magazine. 


AT ONCE, 
_ to ; 
Twentieth Century Publishing Co. 


RUMMOND’S NATURAL LAW. NATURAL 
Law in the Spiritual World. By Prof. Henry 
Drummond. Cloth, soc. ‘*Oneof those rare books 
which find a new point of view from which old 
bent ride themselves become new.”—[Chicago Stand- 
ard. 


HE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION. BY 
Prof. Charles Woodward Hutson. Cloth, soc. 


. AN, 


vili TWENTIETH CENTURY. , December 25, 1890, 


PCr) | Radical Books, 
TE BR; cEAT Ge 
IC K Hl E ADAC H E Aes iloecpntock work which entitles the author to. 


FROM-ANY DRUGCIST OR SEND T W. 45 ST NEW YORK ONY: a first place inthe ranks of modern thinkers. Even 
GET“ ERES SBME = Sa M those who disagree with his conclusions cannot 
deiy him a vigorous and pointed logic, =e in-- 


ie Se sight, and powerful reasoning. 
N e W ] S S u e S — aie OF setae By Rdgar 
tus. . Cloth 5 $x. 
O S every Peel. Catalogue, 3 altus. I2mo oth, gilt top, $1 25. 
ASNosTICIsM, and other Essays. By Ed: ae 


96 pages, ft réé ON request. Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Evil that 
Not sold by Dealers; przces too low. Buy ofthe Publisher, ce i Miriam, Balestier” “Divided 
4 a B. ALDEN, § B00 Ps sarl Street, New Me e poe ae are G. Ingersoll. 12mo, Clot! > gilt 
“top, $1.50, 


MAN AND Lasor. By Cyrus Elder. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


CoMTE’s PosITIvE PuitosopHy. By Auguste — oe 
Comte. Translated by Harriet Marti- 
neau. 1vol. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $4. 


Tur BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC. By Daniel 


TH E PO S | T VE CUR E. : J g R. Goodloe. One volume, large 12mo, 


Cloth, with portrait of the author, $1.50. 
BLY secetetnieea tl 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 ee Mio ho every Awietionty aaaaie Clee 


cee ee A ae Bee read. 


sc 


: ESTABLISHED lage 
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